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PREFACE. 


Ok  sobmittixig  to  the  Sabscribers  the  Ninth  Volume  of  a  Magazine  over  which  he  was 
soddenly  and  nnezpectedlj  called  upon  to  preside,  and  which,  under  the  able  management  of 
his  talented  predecessor,  had  attained  to  a  firm  standing  in  our  periodical  literature,  the  present 
Editor  might  well  feel  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  lest  what  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun, 
should,  under  a  different  management,  lose  somewhat  of  its  hold  upon  the  goodwill  of  its 
supporters.  If,  howeyer,  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  is  at  all  to  be  taken  as  a  test,  such 
apprehensions  are  happily  unfounded.  Indeed,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  organic  changes  have 
been  u^ftde  in  the  conduct  of  Shabps  at  all  calculated  to  give  alarm  as  to  the  stability  of  those 

general  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  founded,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  which  alone  it 

can  eontinue  to  stand  firm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  old-established  favourites  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  still 
with  us,  while  our  pages  have  been  from  time  to  time  enriched  by  new  and  talented 
oontribnton.  Concerning  the  introduction  of  topics  such  as  ''Penal  Economy,"  ''Juvenile 
Depravity,"  &c.,  there  will  of  course  be  different  opinions  among  our  numerous  subscribers. 
To  many,  we  cannot  doubt,  such  inquiries,  in  times  like  these,  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable, 
while  to  others  they  may  prove  importunate.  But  as  it  must  be  evident  to  all  alike  that  no 
party  or  political  prejudice  is  subserved  by  their  introduction,  that  the  sole  object  is  to  throw 
light  upon  whatever  may  ameliorate  society,  to  interest  all  in  the  good  work  of  social  progress, 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  in  the  main  they  can  only  serve  to  render  our  Journal  more  valuable 
and  acceptable.  To  those  who  differ  from  this  opinion  we  would  however  remark,  that  it 
was  never  intended  that  such  subjects  should  form  a  prominent  feature,  or  intrench  too  far  upon, 
that  instructive  and  amusing  variety,  which,  with  the  infusion  of  a  high  moral  and  religious 
tone^  has  justly  obtained  for  Shakpe's  London  Magazine  its  high  and  honourable  position. 


/; 


'        London,  1849. 
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BRITTANY,  NEAR  DOL. 

TVs  hare  selected  this  subject,  chiefly  as  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  the  works  of  the  academician, 
Stanfield. 

A  ruinoQs  old  windmill  on  a  rising  gronnd,  a  level 
expanse  of  coast,  with  here  and  there  some  bolder 
eminence  to  relieve  its  flatness,  a  bridge,  a  spire, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Atkntic  ;~such  are  the 
simple  objects  from  which  this  admirable  ai*tist  has 
wrought  out  the  composition  before  us.  It  is  redo- 
lent of  the  breadth  and  lustre  of  open  daylight,  and 
the  freah  movement  of  a  breezy  seaside  sky  is  very 
finely  conveyed.  The  still,  hazy  grey  of  tlie  back- 
ground is  fall  of  feeling,  and  the  handling  of  the  old 
mill  and  the  few  and  simple  objects  in  the  foreground 
is  absolutely  magical.  It  is  a  pei-fcct  gem  of  its  kind, 
and  shows  how  art  can  transmute  to  gold  materiab 
the  most  ordinary  and  even  unpromising. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  landscape  are  the  towns  of 
Dol  and  St.  Malo.  There  is  little  to  notice  iu  the 
former  place  save  its  large  Gothic  cathedral.  Con- 
spicaous  in  the  view  is  the  conical  hill  called  Mount 
Dol, — a  place  invested  with  all  the  superstition 
peculiar  to  this  secluded,  old-world  corner  of  Brittany, 
the  Cornwall  of  France.  It  was  visited,  Uke  St. 
Michael's  in  Cornwall  and  St.  Michaers  in  Normandy, 
by  the  "  First  Knight,"  and,  as  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai  show  the  footprints  of  Mahomet's  camel  in  the 
rock,  so  do  the  I>olais  point  out  that  of  their  re- 
nowned saint.  St.  Malo  is  a  place 'of  considerable 
importance.  Its  cod-fishery  is  extensive,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  ood  prepared  by  the  Malouins  has  an 
acknowledged  superiority  over  that  prepared  in 
£ngland.  It  is  memorable  as  the  port  from  which 
Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland  and. 
Canada,  sailed  upon  his  different  exj)editions,  and 
the  establishment  of  this  fishery  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest advantages  reaped  by  this  bold  adventurer. 
Those  days  of  early  enterprise  were  the  great  days  of 
St.  Malo ;  and  the  chronicles  of  Ilaylukt  and  Purchas 
are  full  of  the  picturesque  details  of  those  romantic 
expeditions.  Besides  tlis  staple  fishery,  the  Malouins 
have  others  of  whale,  mackerels,  and  oysters,  in  the 
great  road  of  Caucale,  off  the  town.  Every  Parisian 
epicure  has  dined  at  the  "  Roeher  de  Cancale" 

U'hcn  these  profitable  occupations  are  cut  off  by 
irar,  the  Maloains,  who  have  always  been  enterprising 
merchants  and  bold  and  hardy  sailors,  tdhi  tlieir  trading 
vessels  into  armed  cruisers,  and  indemnify  themselves 
by  the  practice  of  privateering.  As  privateers,  they 
bare  always   been  distinguished  for  their  peculiar 
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daring  and  success;  and,  proud  of  their  ti^tiona 
prowess,  when  hailed  at  sea,  were  never  accustomec 
to  reply,  "We  are  French,"  but  only—" /r«?  an 
Malauin"  They  have  always  defended  theniselvet 
vigorously  against  the  English,  who  have  often  bom 
biuded  the-town,  but  have  sustained  more  than  one 
repulse.  iS  1758  they  made  two  descents;  but  the 
troops  were  compelled  to  re-embark,  after  a  loss  ol 
three  thousand  men  and  seven  hundred  prisoners, — 
the  Malouins  losing  but  four  hundred  mbn,  klUcd  and 
wounded. 

Such  are  the  people  of  St.  Malo, — stem,  hardy,  and 
nursed  in  the  spirit  of  emprise  by  cahunity  and  per- 
secution. Originally  driven  from  the  land  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Normans,  they  took  refuge  among 
their  sea-beat  rocks,  where  they  grew  up  strong  and 
self-dependent,  and,  like  the  Venetians,  became 
known  for  their  wide-spread  commerce  and  their 
adventurous  merchants  and  travellers.  There  in 
something  in  the  aspect  of  the  pkce  which  strikingly 
harmonic  with  the  moral  characteristics  of  its  popu- 
lation. It  is  coldly  and  sternly  picturesque,  and 
almost  isolated — ^built  upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway. 
The  island  is  sheltered  by  some  dark-coloured  rocks, 
which  render  the  fortifications  on  this  side  inaccessible 
to  the  enemy.  The  strong  castle  and  bristling  towers 
which  defend  the  walls  are  grand  and  striking  in  effect. 
The  whole  phice  looks  like  the  cradle  of  a  bold  and 
independent  race  of  seamen,  whose  isolation  from  the 
world  maintains  their  energetic  qualities  and  their 
ancient  superstitions  alike  untouched  by  modem 
influences.  For,  as  Leitch  llitchie  observes  in  his 
Travelling  Sketches  on  the  Sea-coasts  of  France, 
"  a  thousand  odd  superstitions  still  prevail  amoDg  the 
Bas  Bretons.  When  a  sick  man  is  about  to  die,  a 
funeral  car  is  sure  to  be  seen  approaching  the  house, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  driven  by  skeletons ; 
or  if  the  cortege  is  not  seen,  the  wheels,  at  least,  are 
heard,  and  the  terrified  listeners  hide  their  faces  iu 
their  hands  till  the  unearthly  show  has  passed. 
Certain  dwarfs,  one  foot  high,  are  supposed  to  in- 
habit the  earth  under  the  Chateau  Morlaix,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  treasures  it  contains."  Tlie 
same  ideas  are  still  current  on  the  opposite  coast,  in 
those  parts  of  Wales  which  are  the  seat  of  old  tra- 
ditions. There,  too,  we  find  the  enchanted  cave  of 
Merlin,  and  the  spell-boimd  treasures  concealed  among 
the  rodLS.  Doubtless  all  these  superstitions  took  their 
rise  from  some  common  origin. 

St.  Malo  has  given  birtli  to  several  distinguished 
characters,  among  whom  the  late  Rene  de  Chateau- 
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briaud,  the  author  of  "Atala"  and  the  "Geoie  de 
Christianisme/'  b  the  best  known  to  fame.  Hb  me- 
moirs have  been  recently  published,  and  are  full  of 
stirring  interest :  we  counsel  all  our  readers  to  peruse 
them.  Chateaubriand  was  at  Paris  in  1789 ;  he  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.  With  the 
revolutionary  fervour  that  carried  away  so  many 
youthful  minds,  he  hoisted  the  tri-colourcd  cockade ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  bloody  heads  of  Eoulon  and 
Bcrthier,  borne  past  his  window  by  the  infuriated 
populace,  somewhat  changed  his  political  dispositions. 
He  determined  on  leaving  for  a  while  his  native  land, 
and  embarked  at  St.  Malo  for  America,  whero  he  fell 
in  with  Washington,  lie  afterwards  became  a  royalist. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  his  further  career, 
the  outlines  of  which  arc  besides  pretty  generally 
known,  and  of  which  the  details  are  minutely  recorded 
in  his  Autobiography.  He  was  buried,  with  every 
mark  of  honour  from  his  townsmen,  in  a  romantic 
spot  near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  overlooking  the 
wide  expanse  of  ocean, — a  resting-place  for  his  remains 
which  he  had  himself  selected,  with  something  of  that 
romantic  feeling  which  runs  through  "  Atak"  and  the 
rest  of  his  productions. 


AN   HISTORICAL   PILGRIMAGE   TO  ST. 
QERMAINS  EN  LAYE, 

AND  A  PEEP  INTO  A  7RBNCH  PBISOf. 


BV   AQNBS  STBICKLAND. 


The  gratifying  interest  with  which  my  simple 
details  of  Two  Hours  in  a  Prison  have  been  received, 
not  only  by  those  true  philanthropists  who  labour  in 
the  high  vocation  of  Christian  civilization,  but  by  the 
pubUc  in  general,  inclines  me  to  hope  that  my  re- 
miniscences of  the  only  penal  institution  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  during  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Prance  may  be  equally  acceptable.  The  institution 
to  which  I  allude  was  the  military  penitentiary  at  St. 
Germams  en  Laye,  an  establishment  guarded  with 
jealous  care  from  the  curiosity  of  strangers  by  the  late 
government  of  Prauee.  Now,  although  curiosity  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  peculiar '  attributes  of  my 
sex,  I  can  honestly  dechire  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  see  anything  connected  with  a  department 
\ihich  I  scarcely  imagined  could  be  of  a  nature  to 
interest  ladies.  My  motives  in  desiring  to  obtain 
admittance  within  the  walls  of  that  now  desecrated 
abode  of  royalty,  the  chateau  of  St.  Gcrmains,  were 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  liistorical  research.  I  was 
engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena,  the  consort  of  James  II.,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  acquaint  myself  not  only  with  the  rich  collection  of 
ineditcd  Stuart  papers  in  the  secret  archives  of  Prance, 
but  with  the  loc^ties  of  the  royal  asylum,  where  she 
spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  existence,  in  order  to 
perform  the  duty  of  a  faithful  biographer  by  giving 
the  reader  dear  views  both  of  the  events  by  which 


those  years  were  marked,  and  the  scenes  where  they 
occurred.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  and  to  collect 
materials  for  the  Prench  portion  of  the  life  of  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots,  that  my  sister  and  myself  imdertook 
our  historical  pilgrimage  to  St.Germains,  in  the  spring; 
of  1S44. 

We  embarked  at  Southampton  with  our  maid  in 
the  Lady  Saumarez  steam-boat,  on  a  lovely  April 
evening,  a  full  moon  flinging  a  long  line  of  radiance 
over  the  waters  of  the  picturesque  bay  as  we  left  the 
shore.  At  nine  the  next  morning,  when  we  came  on 
deck,  we  saw  the  bold  cliffs  of  Normandy  stretched 
Uke  a  wall  before  us.  At  eleven,  we  arrived  at  the 
quay  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  on  foreign  land,  three  errant  damsels,  each  en- 
cumbered with  thrice  the  quantum  of  baggage  ex- 
pedient to  bring  to  a  country  where  the  fashions 
and  manufactures  of  our  own  are  held  in  little 
esteem.  I  wish  some  of  the  fix^e-trade  orators  could 
have  witnessed  the  irrepressible  indications  of  tliis 
national  feeling  betrayed  by  the  douaniers,  them- 
selves, whose  business  it  is  to  attach  an  exag^rated 
value  to  every  article  of  foreign  produce,  during  that 
painfully  interesting  process  to  lady  travellers,  the 
scrutiny  of  trunks  and  bandboxes.  What  a  ricli 
commentary  on  the  good  to  be  anticipated  from  that 
measure  it  was  to  watch  the  telegraphic  shrugs  and 
signs  with  which  they  silently  communicated  their 
disapprobation  of  the  materials  of  every  dress  and 
shawl  they  drew  forth  and  unfolded !  But  when  the 
unpacker  opened  the  box  containing  our  neat  new 
straw  cottage-bonnets,  trimmed  with  white  satin 
ribbons,  he  could  not  refram  from  holding  them  up  to 
general  observation  with  the  sarcastic  exclamation, 
"  Voila  deux  chapeaus  de  LondrfS  / "  Whereupon 
every  Frenchman  present  directed  a  critical  glance 
towards  the  luckless  bonnets,  elevated  his  shoulders 
and  eye-brows,  and  with  difficulty  repressed  the  utter- 
ance of  tlie  contemptuous  interjection  "  Bah  !  " 

This  scornful  review  of  our  miscellaneous  articles 
was,  however,  followed  by  certain  seizures,  for  the  sake 
of  extorting  the  penalties  to  which  inexperienced  Udy 
travellers  become  liable.  The  worst  of  the  matter  was, 
they  detained  us  and  our  luggage,  in  their  inodorous 
town  of  Havre  till  the  next  morning,  before  they 
would  let  us  know  the  amount  of  the  damage.  In 
consequence  of  this  annoying  delay,  wo  were  com- 
pelled  to  make  our  voyage  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen  on 
the  Good  Priday  momiug,  April  5th.  It  was  a  day  of 
alternate  sunshine  and  showers,  with  occasional  snow- 
storms and  pelting  of  hail ;  but  the  intense  interest 
with  which  we  regarded  the  soenery  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  induced  me  to  keep  the  deck. 

A  courteous  old  antiquarian  Abb^  proved  a  useful 
and  intelligent  compagHoa  du  xoyagfy  by  telling  us  the 
names  of  the  ruined  castles,  monaitcries,  and  pic- 
turesque Norman  villages  as  we  proceeded.  When 
we  approached  Rouen,  he  pointed  with  no  slight 
feeling  of  national  pride  to  the  stately  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  and  St.  Ouen,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  our  ad- 
miration as  our  vessel  glided  majestically  towards  the 
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quay,  and  the  antique  town,  with  its  venerable  spires, 
bcaalifiil  bridges,  picturesque  hills,  and  trees,  inter- 
spersed with  shipping,  rose  before  us  and  about  us, 
u  it  were ;  for  we  appeared  as  if  suddenly  placed  in 
the  foreground  of  a  grand  architectural  and  maritime 
panorama 

We  entered  Rouen  in  the  style  of  conquerors,  the 
Harre  band,  which  had  accompanied  us,  playing 
"ilnle  Britannia"  on  their  cracked  fiddles  and 
sqncaking  fifes,  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
laigess  from  the  English  passengers  by  this  appeal  to 
our  national  pride.  It  was  richly  worth  a  franc  to 
make  our  entrance  into  the  old  Norman  capital, 
vfaich  legally  owed  obedience  to  the  royal  represenla- 
tire  of  the  race  of  RoUo,  (our  queen,)  to  such  a 
melody ;  although,  truth  to  tell,  it  scarcely  sounded 
like  the  same  air  as  when  played  by  En^iah  musi- 
cians, who,  feeling  the  inspiration  of  every  note, 
alvays  play  com  auore.  Our  sly  messieun  of  the 
Havre  corya  muiicale  performed  "Rule  Britannia" 
to  flatter  British  passengers  for  the  lucre  of  gain, 
and  played  it,  like  the  sorry  fellows  they  were,  very 
vilely. 

The  details  of  our  perambulations  among  the  his- 
torical antiquities  of  Rouen  would  exceed  my  present 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  proceeded  by  railroad 
to  Paris  the  following  afternoon,  and  after  resting  two 
nights  there  we  started  for  St.  Germains  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train  on  the  Easter  Monday,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  the  terminus  at  Chatou  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  the  raikoad  not  extending  any 
Either  at  that  time. 

On  leaving  the  railroad  carriage  we  said  we  would 
proceed  to  St.  Germains  in  a  petite  voitnre,  or  fly.  No 
sooner  had  we  signified  our  inteution  than  a  sturdy 
old  peasant^  in  a  blouse,  flat  leathern  cap,  and  jack- 
boots, seised  our  carpet-bags,  and  exclaiming,  "  AUotu, 
metdames  Anglaiaes"  trotted  off  witii  them  at  a  round 
pace.  We  followed  as  quickly  as  we  could,  supposing 
lie  was  leading  the  way  to  the  stand  of  carriages.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  conducted  us  to  a  villauous  vehicle 
of  his  own,  called  a  cueioo,  a  sort  of  covered  car,  of 
the  rudest  construction,  with  two  benches,  one  behind 
the  other,  with  old  leathern  cushions.  Having,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  from  our  maid,  stowed  our 
^S^gc  under  the  back  seat,  he  invited  us  to  enter 
his  ''joJi  cuckoo"  with  many  laudations  of  its  comforts 
and  superior  accommodations.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  we  assured  him  that  we  never  travelled  in  "  a 
CQckoo,"  and  demanded  the  toes  de  mat.  Uc  positively 
refused  to  resign  them — ^protested  that  the  darner 
Aaglaius  always  preferred  his  carriage  to  any  other, 
and  that  if  we  would  not  go  in  it  ourselves,  he  was 
determined  to  have  the  honour  of    conveying  our 


'  "\7batever  you  do,  never  lose  sight  of  the 
baggage  in  a  foreign  land,"  was  the  advice  a  veteran 
general  gave  me  on  a  similar  occasion.  Having 
already  had  cau^e  to  remember  in  our  journey  from 
Eouen  to  F^is  this  prudential  caution,  we  yielded  to 
i^U^fWpi  pircumstanees,  which  had  decreed  that  we 


should  cross  the  Seine  and  ascend  the  lofty  hill  of 
St.  Germains  in  this  outlandish  equipage,  drawn  by  a 
shaggy  cart  mare,  with  wooden  harness  and  rope 
reins.  Strangers  and  pilgrims  as  we  were  in  the 
laud,  what  did  it  matter  P 

My  sister  and  I  ensconced  ourselves  in  the  back 
seat ;  our  English  maid  occupied  that  by  the  side  of 
the  driver,  whose  square  face  and  broad  head  gave 
him  a  droll  likeness  to  the  portraits  of  our  Henry 
VIII.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  places,  he 
expressed  his  glee  at  having  carried  his  point,  by 
snapping  his  fingers,  cracking  his  whip,  and  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  "  Bon,  bon,  bou,  bou,  ire^  bou  / " 

''If  his  bo»  bona  are  no  better  than  this  fine  Frei^ch 
shandy,  they  are  not  worth  talking  so  much  about/' 
was  the  aside  comment^  of  our  maid  Harriet. 

An  energetic  stamp  on  the  foot-board  of  the 
cuckoo,  a  gruff  sliout,  and  a  second  crack  of  the 
whip,  stimulated  the  mettle  of  the  mare  to  action; 
she  responded  with  a  loud  neigh,  and  off  we  set, 
at  a  sort  of  scrambling  galbp,  which  made  boards 
crack  and  irons  rattle.  We  brought  up  the  rear 
of  a  procession  consisting  of  four  rattle-trap  files, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green;  a  tandem  as  ancient  as 
the  days  of  the  Empire,  tottering  under  the  weight 
of  Parisian  cockneys,  going  to  ruralize  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germains;  two  omiiibuses,  ci-owded  with  a 
motley  freight  of  ioubreties  and  shopmen  in  /et^ 
attire ;  Norman  bonnes,  with  caps  half  a  mile  high ; 
and  peasant  women,  with  coloured  cotton  handker- 
chiefs knotted  about  their  heads,  carrying  baskets 
of  live  chickens  and  pigeons  for  sale.  A  third 
omnibus,  filled  with  grinning  men  in  blouses,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  enjoyment,  having  a  band  of  music 
on  the  top  playing  popular  airs,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, took  the  lead  of  all  the  others,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  as  it  passed.  lUofisieur  le  conducteur  him- 
self was  playing  on  the  fiddle,  as  he  stood  on  the 
step  with  his  back  to  the  door,  to  the  delight  of  all 
beholders.  Tour  open  carts,  loaded  with  the  far- 
famed  giant  pigs  of  Poissy,  followed  by  a  herd  of 
about  Forty  more,  as  taU  as  donkies,  and  of  the 
colour  of  dirty  flannel,  brought  up  the  real',  run- 
ning every  way  but  the  right,  grunting  and  squeaking, 
in  clamorous  discord,  an  unwelcome  vocal  accompa- 
niment to  the  instrumental  concert  on  the  top  of  the 
omnibus. 

The  whole  thing  was  as  rich  and  characteristic  of 
a  French  ye*?*  day  as  could  well  bo,  while  the  air  was 
so  fresh  and  exhilmating,  the  heavens  so  bright  and 
blue,  that  not  to  enjoy  the  adventure  was  impos- 
sible. 

Louise  de  Coligui,  who  was  destined  to  ])cconie  the 
bride  of  a  Prince  of  Orange,  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  as  a  lonely  fugitive  in  a 
butcher's  cart,  sitting  on  a  rough  plank,  that  had 
been  thrown  across  it  for  her  accommodation.  "VVhy, 
then,  should  we  have  been  annoyed  at  entering  the 
dear  old  Jacobite  town  of  St.  Germains  en  X^aye 
in  a  cuckoo  on  a  fine  Easter  Monday,  when  every 
kind  of  conveyance  was  in  requisition  ?     Many  gaily 
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dressed  demoiselles  wore  compelled  to  carry  their 
own  sacs  de  nuii,  and  walk  on  foot  beliind  the  pigs  of 
Poissy,  covered  with  dust.  Just  as  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  a  cuckoo  was  not  to  be  despised  on 
such  an  occasion,  wc  reached  the  barrier,  when  odt 
darted  Mousiettr  de  V  Octroi,  like  a  spider  from  his 
web  upon  an  unwary  fly,  and,  putting  his  foot  on  the 
shaft  of  our  conveyance,  demanded  in  a  fierce  voice  if 
we.  had  any  thing  to  declare  P 

Stariled  into  forgetfulness  of  the  troublesome  cus- 
toms of  France,  we  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
douanier  who  was  desirous  of  penetrating  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  carpet  bags,  and  presented  them  and 
our  keys.  Never  was  any  surrender  more  uncour- 
teously  received,  for  it  was  self-evident  that  they  con- 
tained none  of  the  articles  that  were  subject  to  the 
municipal  excise.  A  vituperative  colloquy,  inter- 
krded  with  much  French  swearing,  took  pUce  be- 
tween him  and  our  driver,  who  was,  as  we  iJterwards 
learned,  a  notorious  carrier  of  contraband  goods,  such 
as  bottles  of  eau  da  vie,  legs  of  mutton,  &c.  &c., 
which,  when  stowed  among  the  straw  behind  the  back 
seat,  occasionally  passed  undeclared,  under  the  shelter 
of  such  lady  passengers  as  he  could  induce  to  enter 
his  cuckoo.  I  know  not  how  it  happened  tliat  the 
choleric  functionary  did  not  insist  on  turning  us  all 
out  and  searching  the  conveyance,  for  when  we  opened 
our  bags  he  cried  "Peste ! "  with  a  ferocious  look. 
At  last,  recollecting  ourselves,  we  assured  him  "  we 
had  nothing  to  deckire,"  and  he  permitted  us  to 
proceed. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  as  more  than  one  person 
of  our  name  and  blood  had  done  before  us,  at  the 
old  Jacobite  hotel,  "  Lb  Peince  db  Galles," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  veritable  portraiture  of  the 
disinherited  heir  of  England,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
G^rge,  representing  him,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed in  my  Life  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  on 
the  one  side  the  sign  as  a  lovely  smiling  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  on  the  other  as  a  tall,  slen- 
der youth  of  tliirteen,  with  the  melancholy  expression 
of  a  true  Stuart,  so  unluckily  exaggerated  by  the  artist 
as  to  make  him  a  knight  of  the  doleful  countenance  in 
good  earnest. 

We  next  proceeded  to  call  on  our  English  friends 
in  the  Parterre,  which  is  a  terrace  of  pretty  summer 
residences,  built  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
garden,  separated  from  the  town  by  lofty  iron  pali- 
sades and  gates  guarded  by  sentinels,  which  are 
always  locked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  Par- 
terre, though  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  fountains, 
statues,  and  obelisks  with  which  it  was  elaborately 
adorned  in  the  days  of  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon 
sovereigns  of  France,  and  those  of  the  lat«r  tenants 
of  the  palace,  our  own  royal  Stuarts,  retains  features 
of  picturesque  and  romantic  interest.  The  long- 
drawn  allies,  embowered  with  beech  and  privet — 
the  stately  arcades  of  horse-chesnuts,  which  mingle 
with  the  forest  glades — close  shaven  slopes,  and  lawns 
of  velvet  turf— and  the  noble  terrace  which  overhangs 
the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  commands  a  view  of 


Paris  and  the  opposite  heights  of  Montmartre  in  the 
distance.  Fancy  still  peoples  these  scenes  with  the 
mournful  shadows  of  fallen  greatness — our  luckless 
second  James,  his  faithful  consort,  and  their  children, 
attended  and  surrounded  by  the  noble  exiles  who  had 
sacrificed  all  worldly  and  selfish  considerations  to 
share  their  evil  fortunes. 

We  were  at  first  assured  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  person,  under  the  present  arrangements,  to 
obtain  admittance  within  the  gates  of  the  chateau. 
Fortunately,  we  had  an  influential  friend  among  the 
English  residents,  who,  on  explaining  that  our  object 
was  only  to  see  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  king 
and  queen  of  Enghmd,  obtained  from  the  governor 
an  order  of  admission  for  me  and  my  party  the  follow- 
ing afternoon. 

We  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  fosse,  where, 
instead  of  water,  there  are  now  gaidens,  which 
form  a  green  and  floweiy  garland  roimd  the  base- 
ment of  the  castle.  We  entered  at  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  edifice,  a  long,  dark,  gloomy  cloister, 
through  which  we  were  conducted  into  the  central 
court.  Here  we  were  received  with  great  respect 
by  the  Commandant,  who  deputed  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  staff  to  show  us  the  apartments  of  Jaequei 
Detuc  le  Eoi,  et  la  Seine  d^ AngUterre,  and  told  him 
to  pay  us  proper  attention,  and  to  explain  every- 
thing as  fully  as  he  could. 

Although  the  recent  arrangements  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  done  more  to  sweep  away  royal  antiquities  and 
associations  than  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  storms  of  two 
revolutions,  there  is  something  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  legitimacy  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  St.  Germains, 
where  the  crushed  lily  of  the  expatriated  Bourbons, 
and  the  white  rose  of  Stuart,  are  still  fondly  cherished 
from  feelings  of  poetic  sentiment.  I  found  the  names 
of  James  and  his  queen  indeed  familiar  as  household 
words,  and,  as  the  biographer  of  the  latter,  came  in 
for  a  reflected  portion  of  the  reverence  with  which 
their  memories  are  regarded  in  their  former  house  of 
refuge. 

Our  friends  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  ask 
leave  to  bring  two  ladies  of  rank,-^esoendants  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tyrconnell, — on  the  following 
Sunday,  to  view  the  suite  of  apartments  occupied  by 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  desired  permission  being 
accorded,  I  accompanied  the  party  to  the  chateau,  in 
order  to  imbue  my  memory  more  thoroughly  with  the 
locale  of  these  apartments. 

The  Commandant  received  us  as  before,  but  instead 
of  deputing  one  of  his  officers  to  act  as  our  cicerone, 
he  offered  his  arm  to  me  with  a  profound  bow,  and 
said  he  would  have  the  honour  of  showing  me  the 
penitentiary  before  we  proceeded  to  the  apartments 
of  le  Roi  d* Angleterre, 

On  crossing  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  I  ob- 
served a  selection  of  Scripture  texts  painted  in  large 
charactei-s  on  the  walls,  each  containing  a  proclamation 
of  God's  gracious  offers  of  pardon  and  peace  to  re- 
pentant sinners.  The  first  on  which  my  eye  rested 
was  the  37th  verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  ikekiel  :— 
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"  Qiuuul  le  meekani  ioBtme,  ^e" — according  to  our 
own  fiuniliar,  but  not  more  literal  version,  "  When 
the  wicked  man  tumeth  awaj  from  his  wickedness 
that  Le  hath  oomndtted,  add  doeth  that  which  is 
lawfid  and  right,  he  shall  sare  his  soul  alive."  The 
next,  those  persuasive  words  from  Isaiah,  "  Come, 
now,  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord,  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow:  though  they  be  red  like  crimson  they  shall 
be  as  wool."  These,  and  several  other  sentences 
from  Holy  Writ,  of  similar  import,  how  touching  did 
they  ^pear,  how  much  more  impressive  in  their 
sublime  simplicity  and  comprehensive  brevity  than 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  where  human  vanity  so 
often  betrays  preachers  into  the  fallacy  of  diluting 
strength  with  weakness,  and  wearying  their  hearers 
by  amplifying  a  short  story  into  a  long  one !  Men, 
whose  ears  wax  dull  during  a  sermon,  have  felt  the 
rock  riven,  the  hard  heart  mdting  within  them,  and  the 
stubborn  will  subdued  by  a  single  sentence  from  Holy 
Writ  brought  home  to  their  own  case.  To  those 
who,  through  gross  ignorance  or  the  perversions  of 
evil  training,  have  fallen  into  notorious  and  grievous 
sins,  imprisonment  in  penal  institutions  where  re- 
formation rather  than  vengeance  is  the  end  of  punish- 
ment, becomes  a  means  of  opening,  through  a  course 
of  Christian  instruction,  the  seals  of  the  book  of 
life. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  observe  the  profound  ac- 
quaintazjbe  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart 
mdicated  by  the  system  adopted  in  tliis  penit^utiaiy — 
a  system  based  on  Cliristian  philosophy,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  Christian  love,  which 
teaches  that  the  repentant  sinner,  who  has  given 
proofs  of  a  sincere  desire  to  lead  a  new  life,  is  not  to 
be  severed  from  the  social  links  of  the  human  family, 
like  an  abominable  branch,  but  to  be  regarded  as  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning — ^in  fact,  as  a  re- 
generate person,  occupying  a  similar  position  to  tlic 
Corinthian  converts  to  whom  St.  Paul,  after  recapi- 
talating  the  revolting  practices  of  those  who,  by 
obstinate  continuance  in  their  sins,  were  excluded 
from  the  hopes  of  heaven,  addresses  these  solemn 
words,  1  Cor.  vL  11 : — "And  such  were  some  of  you : 
but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God." 

If  penal  prisoners  could  be  led  to  hope  that  a 
Christian  society  would  thus  regard  them,  on  a  sincere 
amendment  of  life,  our  jails  would  be  what  well- 
regulated  schools  are  to  those  equally  pitiable  victims 
of  bad  beginnings,  spoiled  children— places  of  salutary 
restraint,  where  bad  habits  are  eradicated,  not  by 
punishment  alone,  but  by  a  patient  course  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and,  above  all,  by  encouragement 
in  the  path  of  duty. 

•<  To  ihmts  Cba  ttabbora  tbiner  oft  i*  hard, 
Wrapped  In  his  tins,  against  the  stonn  prepared ; 
But  when  the  softer  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  casts  tlie  eumhxous  cloak  away.** 

Of  all  the  plans  that  Christian  philanthropy  and 


legislative  wisdom  have  yet  devised  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  penal  prisoners,  the  Mark  System,  first  suc- 
cessfully practised,  and  since  earnestly  recommended, 
by  Captain  Machonochie,  R.N.,  late  Lieutenant- 
Gbvemor  of  Norfolk  Island,  appears  the  most  rational 
and  hopeful.  "  Reform,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  is 
a  highly  worthy — a  highly  Christian  object,  to  seek  ill 
our  prisons,  even  as  an  end ;  but  it  is  yet  more  inter- 
esting when  regarded  as  a  means.  For  good  or  evil, 
every  discharged  prisoner  la  an  instrument  by  which 
to  act  on  others ;  'and,  rightly  regarded,  it  is  a  greater 
duty,  a  greater  protection  to  society,  to  raform  than 
to  punish  him."  * 

To  proceed,  however,  in  the  details  of  the  facts 
which  fell  under  my  observation  in  the  institution  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the 
hour  of  recreation  between  the  seasons  of  public 
worship,  and  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were,  by  perse- 
verance in  good  conduct,  entitled  to  indulgence,  were 
in  the  exercisiog  ground,  occupying  a  sheltered  space 
between  the  chateau  and  the  outer  wall,  appareiitly  in 
a  state  of  great  enjoyment.  In  one  little  nook,  £i 
group  of  seven  or  eight  were  basking  in  the  sun, 
listening  with  pleased  attention  to  another  who  was 
reading  aloud  to  them.  Others  were  sitting  apart, 
reading  to  themselves;  some  were  writing  letters; 
one  I  observed  had  a  palette  on  his  thumb,  and  was 
standing  before  an  easel,  en  which  he  had  an  oil 
painting  in  progress.  One  was  playing  on  the  flute, 
another  copying  music ;  some  were  carving  little  toys 
or^t  of  wood,  or  making  fancy  works  of  straw.  Those 
who  preferred  active  exercise  were  playing  at  skittles 
and  quoits,  and  I  was  sui-prised  to  see  a  pair  fencmg 
with  foils,— in  short,  every  one  was  amusmg  himself 
according  to  his  own  tastes. 

'i'he  national  institutions  of  Prance  and  England 
are  as  different  as  the  temperament  of  the  people, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  mingled  recreations  and 
occupations  which  I  saw  encouraged  in  a  French 
penitentiary,  would  have  an  injurious  effect  in  a 
country  where  they  are  opposed  to  the  precepts 
of  the  church.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  books  the  prisoners  were  reading,  or  of 
speaking  to  any  one;  I  merely  looked  down  upon 
the  scene  as  a  privileged  spectator  from  one  of  the 
tall  windows  in  the  grand  state  gallery  of  the 
palace.  That  gallery,  once  so  richly  gilded  and 
decorated,  which  has  been  associated  with  the  royal 
pageantry  of  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon  sovereigns  of 
France,  what  a  change  has  come  over  it  since  it  was 
paced  by  Maiy  of  Scotland,  in  the  morning  flower  of 
her  maiden  charms,  successively  witnessed  the  gay 
courts  of  the  gallant  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  fetes  of 
his  magnificent  grandson,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the 


(1)  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limiU  of  this  article  to  enter 
properly  into  the  principles  of  the  Mark  System.  I  beg  to  tvfcr 
the  reader  to  Captain  Macbonochie's  own  deeply  interesting  tracts 
on  Crime  and  PunLshmeut,  and  his  account  of  Norfolk  Islsnd, 
lately  published  by  Hatchard,  PIccadflly,  wherein  he  enters  into  a 
dear  explanation  of  the  system,  and  triumphantly  rcAates  the 
objections  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  endeaToured  to 
raise  against  it. 
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melancholj  attempts  of  onr  own  hapless  Stuarts  to 
support  the  dignity  of  British  royalty  in  exile  and  in 
poverty. 

The  dormitories  of  the  prisoners  are  in  this  gal« 
lery ;  a  long  line  of  separate  cells,  each  about  sevpn 
feet  square,  containing  a  folding  bedstead,  with  mat- 
tress, &c.  and  a  wooden  seat.  They  were  clean, 
cheerful,  and  airy. 

Over  the  door  of  each  cell  was  written  the  name  of 
the  prisoner  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  and  the  period 
of  incarceration  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced. 
I  was  told  that  both  the  rigour  of  the  imprisonment 
and  the  length  of  its  duration  might  be  mitigated  by 
good  conduct.  Observing  that  a  sentence  of  confine- 
ment for  twenty  years  was  decreed  to  the  tenants  of 
two  of  these  cells,  I  inquired  what  had  been  the 
offence  for  which  so  severe  a  penalty  was  inflicted. 

The  Commandant  replied,  "In  both  instances 
it  was  for  murder.  One  case  was  that  of  a  private 
soldier,  who  had  stabbed  his  commandmg  officer,  but 
under  circumstances  of  such  intolerable  provocation, 
that,  although  he  had  been  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  die,  it  had  been  considered  proper  to  com- 
mute his  sentence  into  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 
The  other  criminal  was  a  youug  soldier  of  the  garri- 
son of  Toulon,  who  had,  in  a  transport  of  jealous  fuiy, 
murdered  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  and  on 
the  point  of  maniage,  when  she  forsook  him  for  ano- 
ther. There  had  also  been  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
tenuatiug  character  in  his  case ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  passionately  attached  to  the  girl,  a 
heartless  coquette,  who  had  cruelly  trifled  with  his 
happiness.  Fortunately  for  him,  it  happened  that  the 
Princess  de  Joinville  landed  on  the  very  morning 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and  the 
business  being  represented  to  her,  she  interceded  for 
him  with  great  earnestness,  entreating  that  the  day 
of  her  arrival  in  France  might  be  marked  by  her  be- 
coming instrumental  in  preserving  the  life  of  a  fellow 
creature.  The  petition  of  the  illustrious  and  amiable 
young  supplicant  was  granted,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  condemned  criminal  was  commuted  into  twenty 
years*  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  St.  Ger- 
mains."  None  of  the  prisoners  were  in  their  cells, 
except  two,  who  were  busily  employed  in  drawing 
tableaux  on  the  walls  of  those  they  occupied  in  black 
chalks.  Several  of  the  cells  were  thus  adorned; 
some  in  coloured  chalks,  with  pictures  of  battles; 
others  with  marine  subjects,  and  fancy  groups,  exe- 
cuted in  a  bold  free  style. 

The  French  have  a  fondness  for  artistical  pursuits, 
and  the  national  taste  for  decorating  the  interior  of 
their  domiciles  extends  to  the  humblest  classes  of 
society.  Where  this  inclination  prevails  it  indicates 
a  natural  affection  for  the  sacred  ties  and  blameless 
joys  of  home.  The  coarsely  engraved  prints  or 
rude  drawings,  the  beaupots,  the  little  porcelain 
figures,  the  crosses,  the  hearts,  the  wreathes  of  im- 
mortelles, with  wliich  we  see  the  rough  walls  of  the 
one  smdl  apartment  which  ooutaina  the  laborious 
artizan  and  his  family  are  adorned,  votive  offerings 


to  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  that  lowly  but  happy 
household,  are  they  not  pleasant  things  to  look 
nponP 

The  experience  of  every  cottage  visitor  in  England 
will  testify  that  a  neat  clean  house  seldom  shelters 
vicious  inmates.  It  is  in  the  squalid  haunts  of  dirt 
and  sloth  that  crime  abounds.  The  broken  case- 
ments stuffed  with  filthy  rags,  the  unwashed  floor,  the 
murky  walls,  the  fragments  of  black  tobacco  pipes, 
the  greasy  pack  of  cards,  garnishing  the  dusty  chim- 
ncy-piccc,  arc  not  these  unmistakeable  indications  of 
the  abodes  of  the  sluggard  sottish  husband,  the  cruel 
father,  the  hopeless,  torpid,  or  it  may  be  furiona  slat- 
tern,  his  wife,  and  their  miserable  brood,  who  find  the 
kennd  and  the  sewer  places  of  agreeable  recreation  in 
comparison  to  the  horrors  of  their  home — a  home 
which  is,  in  sooth,  a  nursery  for  the  jail. 

It  is  from  such  scenes  that  the  felon,  the  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  murderer,  emanate,  not 
only  in  Paris,  in  London,  and  all  great  towns,  but 
even  in  the  rural  districts,  the  by-ways  as  well  as 
the  highways  of  life. 

The  prisoners  in  the  St.  Qermains  Penitentiary  were 
judiciously  encouraged  to  employ  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation in  innocent  or  iiseful  pursuits,  such  occupa- 
tions being,  generally  speaking,  of  an  improving  and 
refining  nature,  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  of 
erring  and  unhappy  creatures  from  dwelling  on  subjects 
of  guilty  contemplation,  either  in  retrospect  or  per- 
spective. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  reception 
of  moral  or  religious  impressions  than  the  torpor  of 
the  mental  and  physical  powers— the  atrophy  of  the 
soul  which  is  produced  by  despair,— the  obtuse  despair 
of  the  sullen,  hopeless,  and  refractory  criminal.  No 
human  creature,  however  guilty,  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  hope,  or  treated  as  if  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian 
charity,  because  such  severity  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  hath  said, 
"  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice." 

The  prisoners  when  at  work  were  employed  chiefly 
as  sadlers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cap-makers,  and  hosiers. 
The  grand  hall  of  presence,  or  throne-room,  was  the 
principal  atelier  of  the  tailors  and  bonnetien.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  I  saw  this  magnificent  apart- 
ment devoted  to  such  a  purpose.  The  folding  doors 
by  which  it  had  formerly  communicated  with  the  bed- 
chamber once  occupied  by  James  II.  and  his  queen, 
the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary  Beatrice,  have  been 
walled  up,  so  that  we  had  to  go  round  by  a  darksome 
labyrinth  of  mysterious  staircases  and  passages,  called 
"  the  queen's  back-stairs,"  connected  with  what  had 
been  the  apartments  of  the  bedchamber  women  and 
maids  of  honour  in  waiting  on  "La  Heine  d'Angle- 
terre." 

M.  le  Commandant,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  local  traditions  pertaining  to  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts  in  the  chateau,  obliged  me  with  some 
interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  stepped  back  into  the  first 
year  of  the  last  century,  when  I  identified  the  small 
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squre  windov,  in  the  slopiiig  mdl  of  the  back  staira 
lobbj,  where  little  Maiy  Plowden»  when  in  disgrace 
with  her  mamma,  nsed  to  climb  up,  and  interrapt  the 
mdancholj  ooeopations  of  King  James,  as  he  sat  in 
his  doaet  bdow,  by  tapping  and  preferring  her  tearful 
petitions  for  him  to  send  for  her  from  her  penitentiary, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  honourable  enfran- 
diisemait.^ 

Eitrj  chamber,  hall,  and  corridor,  had  once  its 
pcettj  tiadition  or  historiette  connected  with  the 
widowed  queen  and  children  of  James,  and  their  ad- 
berenta,  which  one  or  two  of  the  surviving  relics  of 
the  old  nyuM  in  St.  Germains  remember  to  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  unfortunate  Jacobite  tenants  of 
the  rojal  diateau,  stately  widows,  and  ancient  spin- 
sters, 

**  Ai]  of  houMa  so  noble,  ao  stainlest,  lo  old« 
Tbat  one  drop  of  their  blood  wm  worth  ounces  of  gold  ;*' 

whose  parents  had  been  of  the  household  of  Queen 
Mary  Beatrice,  and  having  lost  their  possessions  iu 
Ellwand,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  for  their  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  the  white  rose  of  Stuart,  she  had  with 
her  dying  breath  obtained  for  them  the  privilege  of 
continuing  to  occupy  her  apartments  in  the  palace  till 
the  restoration  of  her  son  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Critain;  an  event  which,  probable  as  the  unpopular 
manners  and  conduct  of  George  L  rendered  it,  was  never 
to  occur :  so  the  noble  British  refugees  remained  uodis- 
turbed  in  this  palatial  shelter,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  their  royal  mistress,  and  kept  the 
state  apartments,  and  especially  her  bedchamber,  iu 
precisely  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  expected  her 
return  from  Chaillot.  All  these  fond  memorials  were 
swept  away  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution 
The  paintings,  the  nurrors,  the  tapestry,  have  all  been 
torn  from  the  walls.  Sofas,  tabourets,  fautcuils,  dra- 
peries, and  curtains  have  vanished,  leaving  everything 
bare  and  desolate ;  but  still  the  alcove  remains  where 
the  bed  onee  stood — that  alcove  where  the  tender 
scene  of  the  first  meeting  between  the  royal  fugitives 
took  place,  after  the  perils  of  their  separate  escape 
from  England,  on  which  occasion  the  sailor-king 
astonished  the  ceremonious  French  courtiers  and  their 
sovoeign,  by  clasping  his  consort  to  his  bosom,  and 
kissmg  her  fondly  before  them  all. 

There,  also,  is  the  closet  where  Mary  Beatrice, 
after  she  had  been  compelled  by  the  priests  to  leave 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  lord,  came  to  keep  her  anxious 
vigils  unseen,  and  listened  with  suspended  breath  to 
his  hiborious  respiration.  In  the  same  alcove  she 
herself  died,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  exile,  and 
the  seventeenth  of  her  sorrowful  widowhood,  after 
enduring  the  severest  bodily  sufferings.  The  windows 
of  that  chamber  look  towards  the  forest,  and  upon  the 
arcades  of  chesnut  trees  in  the  parterre :  those  trees 
were  in  all  the  pride  of  their  early  May  verdure,  when 
the  poor  queen  looked  her  last  upon  them. 

A  vaulted  niche  near  the  stairs,  resembling  a  shrine, 
containing  a  small  grey-and-white  marble  altar,  was 


(I)  See  the  life  of  Queen  Mary  Beatrice.     Queens  of  England, 
Tol.  ix.  pp.  atS,  JS4. 


pointed  out  as  the  private  oratory  of  the  Queen  of 
England ;  the  Commandant  bowed  his  head,  crossed 
himself,  and  whispered  a  prayer,  as  we  passed. 

We  visited  the  beautiful  chapel  royal  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  France,  where  the  unfortunate  James 
of  England  was  seized  with  apoplexy  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  anthem,  the  first  words^  of  which  were 
too  painfully  applicaUe  to  his  own  case. 

The  mutations  of  time,  the  changes  of  public  opinion, 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  century  involved  the  royal 
lily  of  Bourbon  in  a  like  ruin  with  that  of  the  white 
rose  of  Stuart.  The  age  of  succession  wars  is  over, 
but  the  memory  of  those  historic  flowers,  and  all  their 
chivalric  and  romantic  associations,  will  long  continue 
to  flourish  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  where  Jacobite 
songs  are  sung  with  as  much  animation  as  if  the  royal 
exiles  still  kept  court  in  the  chateau  and  promenaded 
on  the  terrace  on  suomier  evenings,  surrounded  by 
that  devoted  little  English  world  over  which  they 
reigned  in  the  midst  of  the  empire  of  France. 

Those  who  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  cherish  the 
now  exploded  notion,  that  kings  are  the  vicegerents 
of  the  highest  source  from  which  human  power  can 
be  derived,  and  that  there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
sacred  rights  of  liberty  and  private  property,  in  the 
stormy  passions  and  frequent  chann^es  which  attend  re- 
publican governments,  the  desolation  of  the  ancient 
abodes  of  royalty  to  which  recollections  like  those 
which  linger  round  the  chateau  of  St.  Germains  are 
attached  cannot  be  contemplated  without  regret. 

The  fate  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Tuileries 
ought  not  to  surprise  those  who  thus,  with  selfish  but 
purblind  policy,  have  systematically  laboured  to  efface 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  France  for  everything 
connected  vnth  the  chivalry  of  royalty.  Verily,  they 
have  had  their  reward. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AFTERWARDS  KISTBESS  MILTON. 


JounxALL. 

Forest  lliU,  Oxon.  May  1«(,  1613. 

*  ♦  *  Sevektbenth  birth-daye.  A  gypsie 
woman  at  y*^  gate  woulde  faine  have  tolde  my  fortune ; 
but  mother  chased  her  away,  saying  she  had  doubtlcsse 
harboured  in  some  of  y  low  houses  in  Oxford,  and 
mighte  bring  us  y'  plague.  Coulde  have  cried  for 
vexation ;  she  had  promised  to  tell  me  y*  colour  of 
my  husband's  eyes ;  but  mother  says  she  believes  I 
shall  never  have  one,  I  am  soe  sillie.  Father  gave  me  a 
gold  piece.  Dear  mother  is  chafed,  methinks,  touching 
this  debt  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  father  says  he 
knows  not  how  to  pay.  Indeed,  he  sayd,  ovemigbtc, 
his  whole  personal  estate  amounts  to  but  five  hundred 

( 1)  '*  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  ut.  Consider,  and 
behold  our  reproach;  our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our 
house*  to  aliens." 
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pounds,  his  timber  and  wood  to  four  bandied  more, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  the  tithes  and  messuages  of 
AYhatelej  are  no  great  matter,  being  mortgaged  for 
about  as  much  moore,  and  he  hatH  lent  sights  of  money 
to  them  that  won't  pay,  so  'tis  hard  to  be  thus  prest. 
Poor  father !  'twas  good  of  him  to  give  me  this  gold 
piece. 

May  2mi. — Cousin  Rose  married  to  Master  Roger 
Agnew.  Present,  father,  mother,  and  brother  of  Rose. 
Father,  mother,  Dick,  Bob,  Hany,  and  I ;  Squire  Paice 
and  his  daughter  Audrey;  an  olde  aunt  of  Master 
Roger's,  and  one  of  his  cousins,  a  stiffe-backed  man 
with  large  cares,  and  such  a  long  nose !  Cousin  Rose 
looked  bewtifulle — pitie  so  faire  a  girl  s*  marry  so 
olde  a  man— 'tis  thoughte  he  wants  not  mauie  years 
of  fifty. 

7M. — ^New  misfortunes  in  y«  poultrie  yarde.  Poor 
mother's  loyalty  cannot  stand  y*  demands  for  her  best 
chickens,  ducklings,  &c.,  for  y*  use  of  his  M^'s 
officers  since  the  king  hath  beene  in  Oxford.  She 
aocuseth  my  father  of  having  beene  wonne  over  by  a 
few  faire  speeches  to  be  more  of  a  royalist  than  his 
natural  temper  inclincth  him  to ;  which,  of  course,  he 
will  not  admit. 

8/i.— Whole  day  taken  up  in  a  visit  to  Rose,  now 
a  week  married,  and  growne  quite  matronlie  already. 
^YG  reached  Shccpscote  about  an  hour  before  noone. 
A  long,  broade,  strait  walke  of  green  turf,  planted 
with  hollyoaks,  sunflowers,  etc.,  and  some  earlier 
flowers  alreadie  in  bloom,  led  up  to  y*  rusticall  porch 
of  a  truly  farm-like  house,  with  low  gable  roofs,  a 
long  lattice  window  on  either  side  y*  doore,  and  Uuree 
casements  above.  Such,  and  no  more,  is  Rose's 
house !  But  she  is  happy,  for  she  came  running 
forthe,  soe  soone  as  she  hearde  Clover's  feet,  and 
helped  me  from  my  saddle  all  smiling,  tho'  she  had 
not  expected  to  see  us.  Wc  had  curds  and  creame ; 
and  she  wished  it  were  the  time  of  strawbenies,  for 
she  sayd  they  had  large  beds;  and  then  my  father 
and  y«  boys  went  forthe  to  looke  for  Master  Agnew. 
Then  Rose  took  me  np  to  her  chamber,  singing 
as  she  went;  and  y*  long,  low  room  was  sweet 
nrith  flowers.  Sayd  I,  "  Rose,  to  be  mistress  of  this 
pretty  cottage,  'twere  hardlic  amisse  to  marry  a  man 
as  olde  as  Master  Roger."  "Olde ! "  quoth  she,  "  deare 
Moll,  you  must  not  deeme  him  olde ;  why,  he  is  but 
forty-two ;  and  am  not  I  twenty-three  ?"  She 
lookt  soe  earnest^!  and  hurte,  that  I  coulde  not  but  falle 
a  laughing. 


8M. — Mother  gone  to  Sandford.  She  hopes  to  get 
uncle  John  to  lend  father  this  money.  Father  says  she 
may  try,  *Tis  harde  to  discourage  her  with  an 
irouicalle  smile,  when  she  is  doing  nlle  she  can,  and 
more  than  manic  women  wuulde,  to  help  father  in  his 
difficultie ;  but  suchc,  she  sayth  somewhat  bitterlie,  is 
the  lot  of  our  sex.  She  bade  father  mind  that  she  had 
brought  him  three  thousand  pounds,  and  nskt  what 


had  come  of  them.  Answered;  helped  to  fiile  }* 
mouths  of  nine  healthy  children,  and  stop  y«  moutli 
of  an  casie  husband ;  soe,  with  a  kiss,  made  it  np.  I 
have  ;*  keys,  and  am  left  nustresse  of  alle,  to  my 
greate  contentment;  but  y«  children  clamour  for 
sweetmeats,  and  father  sayth,  "  remember,  Moll,  dis- 
cretion is  y  better  part  of  valour." 

After  mother  had  left,  went  into  y  paddock,  to 
feed  y*  colts  with  bread ;  and  wliile  they  were  putting 
their  noses  into  Robin's  pockets,  Dick  brought  out 
y*  two  ponies,  and  set  me  on  one  of  them,  and  we  had 
a  mad  scamper  tlux>ugh  y  meadows  and  down  y* 
lanes ;  I  leading.    Just  at  y  tume  of  Holford's  dose, 
came  shorte  iipou  a  gentleman  walking  under  y* 
hedge,  clad  in  a  sober,  genteel  suit,  and  of  most 
beautifulle  countenance,  with  hair  like  a  wonum's,  of 
a  lovely  pale  brown,  long  and  silky,  falling  over  his 
shoulders.    I  nearlie  went  over  him,  for  Clover's  hard 
forehead  knocked  agaynst  his  chest ;  but  he  stoode  it 
like  a  rock;  and  lookinge  firste  at  me  and  then  at  Dick, 
he  smiled  and  spoke  to  my  brother,  who  seemed  to 
know  him,  and  turned  about  and  walked  by  us,  some- 
times stroaking  Govcr's  shaggy  mane.    I  felte  a  little 
ashamed ;  for  Dick  had  sett  me  on  y  poney  just  as  I 
was, my  gown  somewhat  too  shcrte  for  riding:  however, 
I  drewe  up  my  feet  and  let  Clover  nibble  a  little  giasscj 
and  then  got  rounde  to  y*  neare  side,  our  new  com- 
panion stille  between  us.    He  offered  me  some  wild 
flowers,  and  askt  me  theirc  names ;  and  when  I  tolde 
them,  he  sayd  I  knew  more  than  he  did,  though  he 
accounted  himselfe  a  prettie  fayrc  botaniste :  and  we 
went  on  thus,  talking  of  y  herbs  and  simples  in  y* 
hedges,  and  I  sayd  how  prettie  some  of  theire  names 
were,  and  that  methought,  though  Adam  had  named 
alle  y*  animab  in  Paradise,  perhaps  Eve  had  named  alle 
y*  flowers.    He  lookt  eamestlie  at  me,  on  this,  and 
muttered  "  prettie."    Then  Dick  askt  of  him  news 
from  London,  and  he  spoke,  methought,  rescrvcdlie ; 
ever  and  anon  turning  his  bright,  thoughtfuUe  eyes 
on  me.     At  length,  we  parted  at  y  turn  of  y*  lane. 

I  askt  Dick  who  he  was,  and  he  told  me  he  was  one 
Mr.  John  Milton,  y  party  to  whom  father  owed  five 
hundred  pounds.  lie  was  y*  soime  of  a  Buckingham- 
shire gentleman,  he  added,  well  connected,  and  very 
scholarlike,  but  aifccted  towards  y  Parliament.  His 
grandsire,  a  zealous  papiste,  formerly  lived  in  Oxon, 
and  disinherited  y*  father  of  tliis  gentleman  for 
abjuring  y*  Romish  faith. 

When  I  found  how  faire  a  gentleman  was  father's 
creditor,  I  became;*  more  interested  in  deare  mother's 
successc. 


May  13M.— Dick  began  to  Larpe  on  another  ride  to 
Shccpscote  this  morning,  and  persuaded  father  to  let 
liim  have  y*  bay  mare,  soe  he  and  I  started  at  aboute  ten 
o'  the  clock.  Arrived  at  Master  Agnew's  doorc,  found 
it  open,  no  one  in  parlour  or  studdy;  soe  Dick  tooke 
y*  horses  rounde,  and  then  we  went  straitc  thro'  y« 
house,  into  y*  garden  behind,  which  is  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  pleached  alleys  and  tiufcn  walks,  and  a 
peep  of  y*  church  through  y  trees.  A  lad  toldo  us  Ids 
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mistress  was  with  the  bees,  soe  we  walked  towards  y* 
hives;     and,    from  an  arbour  hard  by,   hearde  a 

I  marmar,  tho'  not  of  bees,  issuing.    Li  this  rosticall 

I  bowre,  found  Roger  Agnew  reading  to  Rose  and  to  Mr. 
Milton.  Thereupon  ensued  manie  cheerfnlle  saluta- 
tions, and  Rose  proposed  returning  to  y*  house,  but 
Master  Agnew  sayd  it  was  pleasanter  in  the  bowre, 
where  was  room  fdr  alle ;  soe  then  Rose  offered  to 
take  nie  to  her  chamber  to  lay  aside  ray  hoode,  and 
promised  to  send  a  junkett  into  y*  arbour ;  where- 

;  on  Mr.  Agnew  smiled  at  Mr.  Milton,  and  sayd  some- 

;    vrhat  of  "  neat-handed  Phillis." 

As  we  went  alonge,  I  tolde  Rose  I  had  seene  her 
^est  once  before,  and  thouglit  bim  a  comely,  pleasant 
jcrentlcnnan.  She  laught,  and  sayd,  "  Pleasant  P  why, 
he  is  one  of  y*  greatest  scholars  of  our  time,  and 
knows  more  languages  than  you  or  I  ever  hearde  of." 
I  made  answer,  '*  Tliat  may  be,  and  yet  might  not 
ensure  his  being  pleasant,  but  rather  y*  contrary,  for 
I  cannot  reade  Greeke  and  Latin,  Rose,  like  you." 
Quoth  Rose,  "  But  you  can  reade  English,  and  he  bath 

,  writ  some  of  y*  loveliest  English  verses  you  ever 
hearde,  and  hath  brought  us  a  new  composure  this 
morning,  which,  Roger,  being  his  olde  college  friend, 
was  discussing  with  him,  to  my  greate  pleasure,  when 
you  came.     After  we  have  eaten  y*  junkett,  he  shall 

'  beginnc  it  again."  "By  no  means,"  said  I,  "  for  I  love 
I  diking  more  than  reading."  However,  it  was  not  soo 
to  be,  for  Rose  wouldc  not  be  foylcd ;  and  as  it  woulde 
not  have  been  good  manners  to  decline  y*  hearinge  in 
presence  of  y*  poet,  I  was  constrayned  to  suppresse  a 
secret  yawiic  and  feign  attention,  though,  truth  to  say,  it 
sooue  wandered ;  and,  during  y*  laste  halfe  hour,  I  sat 
in  a  compleat  dreame,  tho'  not  unpleasant  one.  Roger 
baring  made  an  end,  'twas  diverting  to  heare  him 
commending  y*  piece  unto  y  author,  who  as  gravely 
accepted  it ;  yet,  with  nothing  fullesome  about  the  one, 
or  misproud  about  y*  other.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
sedate  sweetncsse  in  y*  poet's  wordes  as  well  as 
lookes ;  and  shortlie,  wtdving  y*  discussion  of  his  owne 
composures,  he  beganne  to  talke  of  those  of  other 
men,  as  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Cowley,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  of  Tasso,  and  Tasso's  friend  the  Marquis  of  Villa, 

;  vhome,  it  appeared,  Mr.  Milton  had  knowledge  of  in 

,  Italy.  Then  he  askt  mo,  woulde  I  not  willingly  have 
secne  y*  country  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  prest  to 
know  whether  I  loved  poetry ;  but  finding  me  loath 

I  to  tell,  sayd  he  doubted  not  I  preferred  romances,  and 
that  he  had  read  manie,  and  loved  them  dearly  too. 
I  sayd,  I  loved  Shakspeare's  plays  better  than  Sidney's 
.Vrcadia ;  on  which  he  cried  "  righte,"  and  drew  nearer 
io  me,  and  woulde  have  talked  at  greater  length ;  but, 
knowing  from  Rose  how  learned  he  was,  I  feared  to 
bhc\y  him  I  was  a  sillie  foole ;  soe,  like  a  sillie  foole, 
held  my  tongue. 

,  Dinner ;  eggs,  bacon,  roast  ribs  of  lamb,  spinach, 
{potatoes,  savoury  pie,  a  Brentford  pudding,  ahd 
cheesecakes.  What  a  pretty  housewife  Rose  is! 
Roger's  plain  hospitalitie  and  scholarlic  discourse 
appeared  to  much  advantage.  He  askt  of  news  from 
Paris;  and  Mr.  Milton  spoke  much  of  y«  Swedish 


ambassadour,  Dutch  by  birth ;  a  man  renowned  for  his 
learning,  magnanimity,  and  misfortunes,  of  whome  he 
had  seene  much.  He  told  Rose  and  me  how  this 
Mister  Van  dcr  Groote  had  beene  unjustlie  caste  into 
prison  by  his  countrymen ;  and  how  his  good  wife  had 
shared  his  captivitie  and  had  tried  to  get  his  sentence 
reversed ;  failing  which,  she  contrived  his  escape  in  a 
big  chest  which  she  pretended  to  be  full  of  heavic 
olde  bookes.  Mr.  Milton  concluded  with  the  excla- 
mation, "  Indeede,  there  never  was  such  a  woman ;"  on 
which,  deare  Roger,  whome  I  beginne  to  love,  quoth, 
"Oh  yes,  there  are  manic  such, — ^we  have  two  at  table 
now."    Whereat,  Mr.  Milton  smiled. 

At  leave-taking  pressed  Mr.  Agnew  and  Rose  to 
come  and  see  us  soone ;  and  Dick  askt  Mr.  Milton  to 
see  y*  bowling  greene. 

Ride  home,  delightfuUc. 


14M. — Thought,  when  I  woke  this  morning,  I  had 
been  dreaminge  of  St.  Paul  let  down  y*  wall  in  a 
basket;  but  founde,  on  more  closely  examining  the 
matter,  'twas  Grotius  carried  down  y*  hidder  in  a 
chest ;  and  methought  I  was  his  wife,  leaninge  from 
y«  window  above,  and  crying  to  y*  souldiers,  **  Have 
a  care,  have  a  care!"  'Tis  certayn  I  shoulde  have 
betraied  him  by  au  over-anxietie. 

Resolved  to  give  father  a  Sheepscote  dinner,  but 
Margery  affirmed  y*  haunch  woulde  no  longer  keepe, 
so  was  forced  to  have  it  drest,  though  meaninge  to 
have  kept  it  for  com  panic.  Little  Kate,  who  had 
been  out  alle  y«  morning,  came  in  with  her  lap  fulle  of 
butter-burs,  the  which  I  was  glad  to  see,  as  mother 
esteemes  them  a  sovereign  remedie  'gainst  y  plague, 
which  is  like  to  be  rife  in  Oxford  this  summer,  the 
citie  being  so  overcrowded  on  account  of  his  M-^. 
While  laying  them  out  on  y*  stille-room  floor,  in 
bursts  Robin  to  say  Mr.  Agnew  and  Mr.  Milton  were 
with  father  at  y  bowling  greene,  and  woidde  dine  here. 
Soe  was  glad  Margery  had  put  down  y"  haunch. 
'Twaspast  one  o*  the  clock,  however,  before  it  coulde 
be  sett  on  table ;  and  I  had  just  run  up  to  pin  on  my 
carnation  knots,  when  I  hearde  them  alle  come  in 
discQursing  merrilie. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Milton  askt  Robin  of  his  studdies ; 
and  I  was  in  payne  for  y*  deare  boy,  knowing  him  to 
be  better  affected  to  his  out-doore  recreations  than  to 
his  booke ;  but  he  answered  boldlie  he  was  in  Ovid, 
and  I  lookt  in  Mr.  Milton's  face  to  guesse  was  that 
goode  scholarship  or  no ;  but  he  turned  it  towards 
my  father,  and  sayd  he  was  trying  an  experiment  on 
two  young  nephews  of  his  owne,  whether  y  reading 
those  authors  that  treate  of  physical  subjects  mighte  not 
advantage  them  more  thwi  y*  poets;  whereat  my 
father  jested  with  him,  he  being  himselfe  one  of  the 
fratemitie  he  seem.ed  to  despise.  But  he  uphelde  his 
argumente  so  bravelie,  that  father  listened  in  eameste 
silence.  Meantime,  the  doth  being  drawne,  and  I  iu 
feare  of  remaining  over  long,  was  avised  to  withdrawe 
myselfe  earlie,  Robin  following,  and  begging  me  to  goe 
downe  to  y*  fish-ponds.  Afterwards  alle  y  others 
joyned  us,  and  we  sate  on  y*  steps  till  the  sun  went 
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down,  vhen,  the  hones  being  broughte  round,  our 
guests  tooke  leaye  without  returning  to  y'  house. 
Father  walked  thoughtfullie  home  with  ne,  leaning  on 
my  shouldeTj  and  spake  little. 

16/A.— After  writing  y*  above  last  night,  in  my 
chamber,  went  to  bed  and  had  a  most  heavenlie 
dreame.  Methoughte  it  was  brighte,  brighte  moon- 
llghte,  and  I  was  walkmg  with  Mr.  Milton  on  a 
t^race, — ^not  our  terrace,  but  in  some  outlandish 
place ;  and  it  had  flights  and  flights  of  green  marble 
steps,  descending,  I  cannot  tell  how  farre,  with  stone 
figures  and  vases  on  everie  one.  We  went  downe  and 
downe  these  steps,  till  we  came  to  a  faire  piece  of 
water,  still  in  y*  moonliglite ;  and  then,  methoughte, 
he  woulde  be  taking  leave,  and  sayd  much  aboute 
absence  and  sorrows,  as  tho'  we  had  knowne  cache  other 
some  space ;  and  alle  that  he  sajd  was  delightfulle 
to  heare.  Of  a  suddain  we  hearde  cries,  as  of  dis- 
tresse,  in  a  wood  that  came  quite  down  to  y*  water's 
edge,  and  Mr.  Milton  sayd,  "  Hearken  ! "  and  then, 
"  There  is  some  one  being  slaine  in  y*  woode,  I  must 
goe  to  rescue  him ;"  and  soe,  drewe  his  sword  aud  ran 
off.  Meanwhile,  y*  cries  continued,  but  I  did  not 
seeme  to  mind  them  much ;  and,  looking  stedfastlie 
downe  into  y*  cleare  water,  coulde  see  to  an  im- 
measurable depth,  aud  beheld,  oh,  rare ! — ^girls  sitting 
on  glistening  rocks,  far  downe  beneathe,  combing 
and  braiding  their  brighte  hair,  and  talking  and 
laughing,  onHe  I  coulde  not  heare  aboute  what.  And 
theire  kirtles  were  like  spun  glass,  and  theire  bracelets 
coral  and  pearl,  and  I  thought  it  the  fairest  sight  that 
eyes  coulde  see.  But,  alle  at  once,  the  cries  in  y* 
wood  affrighted  them,  for  they  started,  looked  upwards 
and  alle  aboute,  and  began  swimming  thro'  y*  cleare 
water  so  fast,  that  it  became  troubled  and  thick,  and 
I  coulde  see  them  noe  more.  Then  I  was  aware  that 
y*  voices  in  the  wood  were  of  Dick  and  Harry,  calling 
for  me;  and  I  soughte  to  answer,  "Here!"  but  my 
tongue  was  heavie.  Then  I  commenced  running 
towards  them,  through  ever  so  manie  greene  paths, 
in  y*  wood ;  but  stiile,  we  coulde  never  meet ;  and  I 
began  to  see  grinning  faces,  neither  of  man  nor  beaste, 
peeping  at  me  through  y*  trees ;  and  one  and  another 
of  them  called  me  by  name,  and  in  greate  fearc  and 
paine  I  awoke ! 

♦  ♦  *  Strange  things  are  dreames.  Dear 
mother  thinks  much  of  them,  and  sayth  they  oft  por- 
tend coming  events.  My  father  holdeth  y*  opinion 
that  they  are  rather  made  up  of  what  hath  alreadie 
come  to  passe ;  but  surelie  naught  like  this  dreame  of 
mine  hath  in  anie  part  befallen  me  hithertoe  P 

♦  ♦  ♦  What  strange  fable  or  masque  were  they 
reading  that  day  at  Sheepscote  ?    I  mind  not. 


80M.— Too  much  busied  of  late,  to  write,  though 
much  hath  happened  which  I  woulde  fain  remember. 
Dined  at  Shotover  yesterday.  Met  mother,  who  is 
coming  home  in  a  day  or  two,  but  helde  short  speech 
with  me  aside  concerning  housewifery.  The  Agnews 
there,  of  course :  alsoe  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  have 


scene  oontinuallie,  lately;  and  I  know  not  how  it 
shoulde  be,  but  he  seemeth  to  like  me.  Father  affects 
him  much,  but  mother  loveth  him  not.  She  hath 
scene  little  of  him:  perhaps  the  less  the  better. 
Ralph  Hewlett,  as  usuall,  forward  in  his  rough 
endeavours  to  please ;  but,  though  no  sohohir,  I  have 
yet  sense  enough  to  prefer  Mr.  Milton's  discourse  to 
his.  ♦  *  *  ♦  I  wish  I  were  fonder  of  studdy ;  but, 
since  it  cannot  be,  what  need  to  vex  ?  Some  are  bom 
of  one  mind,  some  of  another.  Rose  was  alwaies  for  her 
booke :  and,  had  Rose  beene  no  scholar,  Mr.  Agnew 
woulde,  may  be,  never  have  given  her  a  second 
thoughte :  but  alio  are  not  of  y*^  same  way  of  thinking. 

*  •  *  A  few  lines  received  from  mother's 
"  spoilt  boy,"  as  father  hath  called  brother  Bill,  ever 
since  he  went  a  soldiering.  Blurred  and  mis-spelt  as 
they  are,  she  will  prize  them.  Trulie,  we  are  none  of 
us  grate  hands  at  the  pen ;  'tis  well  I  make  this  my 
copie-booke. 

*  *  •  Oh,  strauge  event !  Can  this  be  hap- 
pinesse  ?  Why,  then  am  I  soe  feared,  soe  mazed,  see 
prone  to  weeping  P  I  woulde  that  mother  were  here. 
Lord  have  mercie  on  me  a  sinfulle,  sillie  girl,  and 
guide  my  steps  arighte. 

*  *  ♦  It  seemes  like  a  dreame,  (I  have  done 
noughte  but  dreame  of  late,  I  think,)  my  going  along 
y«  matted  passage,  and  hearing  voices  in  my  father's 
chamber,  just  as  my  hand  was  on  y'  ktch ;  and  my 
withdrawing  my  hand,  and  going  softlie  away,  though 
I  never  paused  at  disturbing  him  before ;  and,  after  I 
had  beene  a  full  hour  in  y«  stiile  room,  turning  over 
ever  soe  manie  trays  full  of  dried  herbs  and  flower- 
leaves,  hearing  him  come  forthe  and  call,  "  Moll ;  deare 
Moll ;  where  are  you  P"  with  I  know  not  what  of 
strange  in  y'  tone  of  his  voice ;  and  my  running  to 
him  hastilie,  and  his  drawing  me  into  his  chamber,  and 
closing  y*  doore.  Then  he  takes  me  round  y*  waiste, 
and  remains  quite  silent  awhile ;  I  gazing  on  him  so 
strangelie  !  and  at  length,  he  says  with  a  kind  of  sigh, 
"Thou  art  indeed  but  young  yet!  scarce  seventeen, — 
and  fresh,  as  Mr.  Milton  says,  as  the  earlie  May ;  too 
tender,  forsooth,  to  leave  us  yet,  sweet  child !  But 
what  wilt  say,  Moll,  when  I  tell  thee  that  a  well- 
esteemed  gentleman,  whom  as  yet  indeed  I  know  too 
little  of,  hath  craved  of  me  access  to  y«  house  as  one 
that  woulde  win  your  favour?" 

Thereupon,  such  a  suddain  faintness  of  y  spiritts 
overtooke  me,  (a  thing  I  am  noe  way  subject  to,) 
as  that  I  fell  down  in  a  swound  at  father's  feet ;  and 
when  I  came  to  myselfe  agayn,  my  hands  and  feet 
seemed  full  of  prickles,  and  there  was  a  humming,  as  of 
Rose's  bees,  in  mine  ears.  Lettice  and  Margery  were 
tending  of  me,  and  father  watching  me  full  of  care ; 
but  soe  sooiie  as  he  saw  me  open  mine  eyes,  he  bade  the 
maids  stand  aside,  and  sayd,  stooping  over  me, 
"  Enough,  dear  Moll,  we  will  talk  noe  more  of  this  at 
present."  "  Onlie  just  tell  me,"  quoth  I,  in  a 
whisper,  "  who  it  is^"  "  Guesse,"  sayd  he.  '*  [ 
cannot,"  I  softlie  replied ;  and,  with  the  lie,  came 
such  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  cheeks  as  betraied  me.   "  I 
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sm  son  yon  htro  thoBgh,**  sayd  deare  father  gravelie, 
"  and  I  neede  not  saj  it  b  Mr.  Milton,  of  vhome  I 
know  little  more  than  jon  doe,  and  that  is  not  enough. 
On  the  other  hand,  Roger  Agnew  sajth  that  he  is  one 
of  vbome  we  can  nerer  know  too  mneh,  and  there  is 
somewhat  ahont  him  iHudi  inclines  me  to  helieve  it." 
"What  will  mother  say?"  interrupted  L  Thereat 
father's  oountenanoe  changed;  and  he  hastilic  answered, 
"Whatever  she  likes :  I  have  an  answer  for  her,  and 
a  question  too;"  and  abruptlie  left  roe;  bidding 
me  keepe  mysdfe  quiet. 

But  can  I?  Oh,  no!  Father  hath  sett  a  stone 
rolling,  unwitting  of  its  course.  It  hath  prostrated  me 
in  7*  first  instance ;  and  will,  I  misdoubt,  hurt  mj 
mother.  Father  is  bold  enow  in  her  absence,  but 
when  she  comes  back  will  leave  me  to  face  her  anger 
alone ;  or  else,  make  such  a  stir  to  shew  that  he  is 
not  governed  by  a  woman,  as  wiile  make  things  worse. 
Meanwhile,  how  woulde  I  have  them  ?  Am  I  most 
pleased  or  payned  f  dismayed  or  flattered  ?  Indeed,  I 
know  not. 

♦  •  *  I  am  soe  sorry  to  have  swooned.  Needed  I 
have  done  it,  merelie  to  heare  tliere  was  one  who 
soogfate  my  favour?  Aye,  bat  one  soe  wise!  so 
thoughtfulle !  so  unlike  me  ! 

Bedtime;  sAne  daye. 

•  •  •  Who  knowcth  what  a  daye  will  bring 
forth  ?  After  writing  y*  above,  I  sate  like  one  stupid, 
ruminating  on  I  know  not  what,  except  on  y*  unlike- 
lihood that  one  soe  wise  woulde  trouble  himselfe  to 
teeie  for  aught  and  yet  fail  to  tein.  After  abiding  a 
long  space  in  mine  owne  chamber,  alle  below  seeming 
still,  I  b^an  to  wonder  shoulde  we  dine  alone  or  not, 
and  to  have  ahundred  hot  and  cold  fitts  of  hope  and  feare. 
Thought  I,  if  Mr.  Milton  comes,  assuredlie  I  cannot 
goe  down ;  but  yet  I  must ;  but  yet  I  will  not ;  but 
yet  y*  best  will  be  to  conduct  myselfe  as  though 
nothmg  had  happened ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  have  left 
the  house  long  ago,  maybe  he  hath  returned  to 
Sheepsoote,  or  even  to  London.  Oh  that  London ! 
Shall  I  indeede  ever  see  it  ?  and  y*  rare  shops,  and  y* 
{day-houses,  and  St.  Paul's,  and  y*  Towre  ?  But  what 
and  if  that  ever  comes  to  pass  P  Must  I  leave  home  ? 
dear  Forest  Hill  ?  and  father  and  mother,  and  y*  boys? 
more  espeoiallie  Robin  ?  Ah !  but  father  will  give 
me  a  long  time  to  think  of  it.    He  will,  and  must. 

Then  dinner-time  came;  and,  with  dinner-time, 
QDcle  Hewlett  and  Ralph,  Squire  Paice  and  Mr.  Milton. 
We  had  a  huge  sirloin,  soe  no  feare  of  short  commons. 
I  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  soe  manie  :  it  gave  me  an 
excuse  for  holding  my  peace,  but  I  coulde  have  wished 
for  another  woman.  However,  father  never  thinks  of 
that,  and  mother  will  soone  be  home.  After  dinner 
y  elder  men  went  to  y*  bowling-grcene  with  Dick  and 
Ralph ;  the  boys  to  y*  fish-ponds ;  and,  or  ever  I  was 
aware,  Mr.  Milton  was  walking  with  me  ou  the  terrace. 
My  dreame  came  soe  forcibly  to  mind,  that  my  heart 
seemed  to  leap  into  my  mouth ;  but  he  kept  away 
from  y*  fish-ponds,  and  from  leave-taking,  and  from 

his  morning  discourse  with  my  father, at  least  for 

awhile ;  but  some  way  he  got  roimd  to  it,  and  sayd  soe 


much,  and  soe  well,  that,  after  alle  my  father's  bidding 
me  keepe  quiete  and  take  my  time,  and  mine  owne 
resolution  to  think  much  and  long,  he  never  rested  till 
he  had  changed  y*  whole  appearance  of  things,  and 
made  me  promise  to  be  his,  wholly  and  trulie. — And 
oh !  I  feare  I  have  been  too  quickly  wonne ! 

Mt^  2*6d,  At  ieaste,  so  sayeth  the  calendar ;  but 
with  me  it  hath  beene  trulie  an  April  daye,  alle  smiles 
and  teares.  And  now  my  spiritts  are  soe  perturbed  and 
dismaid,  as  that  I  know  not  whether  to  weepe  or  no, 
for  methinks  crying  w**  relieve  me.  At  first  waking 
this  morning  my  mind  was  elated  at  y*  fakitie  of  my 
mother's  notion,  that  no  man  of  sense  woulde  think 
me  wOTth  y*  having ;  and  soe  I  got  up  too  proude,  1 
think,  and  came  down  too  vain,  for  I  had  spent  an 
unusuall  time  at  y*  glasse.  My  spiritts,  alsoe,  were 
soe  unequal!,  that  y«  boys  took  notice  of  it,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I  coulde  breathe  nowliere  but  out  of 
doors ;  so  the  children  and  I  had  a  rare  game  of  play 
in  y«  home-dose,  but  ever  and  anon  I  kept  looking 
towards  y*  road  and  listening  for  horses'  feet,  till 
Robin  sayd,  "  One  w**  think  y«  king  was  coming," 
but  at  last  came  Mr.  Milton  quite  another  way, 
walking  through  y*  fields  with  huge  strides.  Kate 
saw  him  firste,  and  tolde  me ;  and  then  sayd,  **  What 
makes  you  look  soe  pale  ?" 

«  »  «  «  «  • 

We  sate  a  good  space  under  the  hawthorn  hedge 
on  y*  brow  of  y"  hill,  listening  to  y*  mower's  scythe, 
and  the  song  of  birds,  which  seemed  enough  for  him, 
without  talking ;  and  as  he  spake  not,  I  helde  my 
peace,  till,  with  y*  sun  in  my  eyes,  I  was  like  to  drop 
asleep ;  which,  as  his  own  face  was  from  me,  and 
towwds  y*  hiudskip,  he  noted  not.  I  was  just  aiming 
for  mirthe's  sake  to  steale  away,  when  he  suddainlie 
turned  about  and  fell  to  speaking  of  rurall  life, 
happinease,  heaven,  and  such  like,  in  a  kind  of  rapture; 
then,  with  his  elbow  half  raising  him  from  y*  grass, 
lay  looking  at  me ;  then  commenced  humming  or 
singing  I  know  not  what  strayn,  but  'twas  of  '  begli 
occhi'  and  '  chioma  aurata,'  and  he  kept  smiling  the 
while  he  sang. 

After  a  time  we  went  in-doors ;  and  then  came  my 
firste  pang  -.  for  father  founde  out  how  I  had  pledged 
myselfe  ovemighte;  and  for  a  moment  looked  soe 
grave,  y*  my  heart  misgave  me  for  having  beene  soe 
hastie.    However,  it  soone  passed  off;  deare  father's 
countenance  cleared,  and  he  even  seemed  merrie  at 
table ;  and  soon  after  dinner  alle  y*  party  dispersed 
save  Mr.  Milton,  who  loitered  with  me  on  y*  terrace. 
After  a  short  silencS  he  exclaimed,  "  How  good  is  our 
God  to  us  in  alle  his  gifts !    For  instance,  in  this  gift    j 
of  love,  whereby  had  he  withdrawn  from  visible  nature    | 
a  thousand  of  its  glorious  features  and  gay  colourings, 
we  shoulde  stille  possess,  Jram  wiikin,  the  means  of    ' 
throwing  over  her  elouded  face  an  entirclie  different    i 
hue!  while  as  it  b,  what  was  pleasing  before  now    \ 
pleaseth  more  than  ever !    Is  it  not  soe,  sweet  Moll  P 
May  I  express  thy  feelings  as  well  as  mine  own, 
unblamcd  ?  or  am  I  too  adventurous?  You  are  silent ; 
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well,  then,  let  me  believe  that  we  think  alike,  and 
that  the  emotions  of  y*  few  laste  hours  have  given  such 
an  impulse  to  alle  that  is  high,  and  sweete,  and  deepe, 
and  pure,  and  holy  in  our  innermoste  hearts,  as  that 
we  seeme  now  onUe  fu-ste  to  taste  y*  life  of  ii/e,  and 
to  perceive  how  much  nearer  earth  is  to  heaven  than 
we  thought !  Is  it  soeP    Is  it  not  soeP"  and  I  was 
constrayned  to  say,  *'  Yes,"  at  I  scarcelie  knew  what ; 
grudginglie  too,  for  I  feared  having  once  alreadie  sayd 
"  Yes"  too  soone.    But  he  saw  nought  amisse,  for  he 
was  expecting  nought  amisse ;  soe  went  on,  most  like 
truth  and  love  that  lookes  c'  speake  or  words  sounde. 
"  Oh,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it:— henceforthe  there  is  a  life 
reserved  for  us  in  which  angels  may  sympathize.    For 
this  most  excellent  gift  of  love  shall  enable  us  to  read 
together  y«  whole  booke  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and 
emulate  cache  other  in  carrying  it  into  practice ;  and 
as  the  wise  Magians  kept  theire  eyes  steadfastlie  fixed 
on  y*  star,  and  followed  it  righte  on,  through  rough 
and  smoothe,  soe  we,  with  this  briglit  beacon,  which 
indeed  is  set  on  fire  of  heaven,  shall  pass  on  through  y* 
peacefull  studdies,  surmounted  adversities,  aud  vic- 
torious agonies  of  life,  ever  looking  steadfastlie  up  ! " 
Alle  this,  and  much  more,  as  tedious  to  hearc  as  to 
write,  did  I  listen  to,  firste  with  flagging  attention, 
next  with  concealed  wearinessc ; — aud  as  wearinesse, 
if  indulged,  never  i$  long  concealed,  it  soe  chanced, 
by  ill-luck,  that  Mr.  Milton,  suddainlic  turning  his 
eyes  from  heaven  upon  poor  me,  caughtc,  I  can 
scarcelie  expresse  how  sh'ghtc,  an  indication  of  dis- 
comforte  in  my  face ;  and  instantlie  a  cloud  crossed 
his  owne,  though  as  thin  as  that  through  which  y* 
sun  shines  while  it  floats  over  him.    Oh,  'twas  not  of 
a  moment !  and  yet  in  thai  moment  we  seemed  cache 
to  have  scene  y*  other,  though  but  at  a  glance,  under 
new  circumstances -.-^His  though  two  persons  at  a 
masquerade  had  just  removed  theire  masques  and  put 
them  on  agayn.    This  gave  me  my  seconde  pang ; — 
I  felt  I  had  given  him  payn ;  and  though  he  made  as 
though  he  forgot  it  directly,  and  I  tooke  payns  to 
make  him  forget  it,  I  coulde  never  be  quite  sure 
whether  he  had. 

•  ♦  •  My  spiritts  were  soe  dashed  by  this, 
and  by  learning  his  age  to  be  soe  much  more  than  I 
had  deemed  it,  (for  he  is  thirty-flve !  Who  coulde 
have  thoughte  it  P)  that  I  had,  thenceforthe,  the  aire  of 
being  much  more  discrcete  and  pensive  than  belong- 
eth  to  my  nature;  whereby  he  was,  perhaps,  well 
pleased.  As  I  became  more  grave  he  became  more 
gay ;  soe  that  we  met  eache  other,  as  it  were,  half- 
way, and  became  righte  pleasant.  If  his  countenance 
were  comely  before,  it  is  quite  heavcnlie  now ;  and 
yet  I  question  whether  my  love  increaseth  as  rapidlio 
as  my  feare.  Surelie  my  folly  will  prove  as  distaste- 
ful! to  him,  as  his  overmuch  wisdom  to  mc.  The 
dread  of  it  hath  alarmed  me  alreadie.  Wliat  has 
become,  even  now,  of  alle  my  gay  visions  of  marriage, 
and  London,  and  the  play-houses,  and  the  Towre  P 
They  have  faded  away  thus  earlie,  and  in  their  place 
comes  a  foreboding  of  I  can  scarce  say  what.  I  am 
as  if  a  child,  receiving  from  some  olde  fairy  y*  gift  of 


what  seemed  a  fayre  doll's  house,  shoulde  hastilie 
open  y*  doore  thereof,  and  starte  back  at  beholding 
nought  within  but  a  huge  cavern,  deepe,  high,  aud 
vaste ;  in  parte  glittering  with  glorious  cluystals,  and 
y*  rest  hidden  in  obscure  darknesse. 
{To  be  continued,) 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHANGES  OV  CUB  OWK  TOCE. 

Lyell,  Darwin,  and  others,  have  lately  collected 
and  powerfully  applied  a  curious  class  of  facts,  to 
prove  the  slow  and  continuous  upheaving  or  depres- 
sion of  large  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  in  effect  of  subterranean  changes  going  on 
underneath.  The  phenomenon  belongs  to  our  own 
time,  as  well  as  to  anterior  ages  in  the  history  of  the 
globe.  In  Sweden,  for  instance,  a  line  traverses  the 
southern  part  of  that  kingdom  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Catt^gat,  to  the  north  of  wliich,  even  as  far  as  the 
North  Cape  of  Europe,  there  is  evidence,  scarcely 
disputable  in  kind,  that  the  land  is  gradually  rising  at 
the  average  of  nearly  four  feet  in  a  century :  whUe,  to 
the  south  of  this  axial  line,  there  are  similar  proofs  of 
a  slow  subsidence  of  surface  in  relation  to  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  seas.  This,  and  various  other  examples 
of  what  may  be  termed  secular  changes  of  elevation, 
particularly  in  South  America,  and  amidst  the  great 
coral  foundations  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
have  led  the  eminent  geologists  just  named  to  regard 
such  slow  progressive  changes  as  the  probable  cause 
of  many  or  most  of  those  great  aspects  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  by  others  have  been  attributed  to 
paroxysmal  actions  of  subterranean  forces,  sudden,  and 
violent  in  kind. — Quarterly  Rerieio, 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE   GEYSERS. 

Descloiseaux  and  Bunsen,  who  visited  Iceland  in 
1846,  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the 
Great  Geyser,  at  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet  from  the 
great  pipe  in  which  it  rises,  to  be  nearly  thirty  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point. 

THE    GREAT    LISBON    EARTHQUAKE. 

This  phenomenon  of  1755  spread  one  enormous 
convulsion  over  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles—' 
agitating  by  a  single  impulse  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and 
Sweden,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  sea. 

THE  THAMES. 

This  stream  is  utterly  insignificant  in  its  physical 
characters,  but  wonderful  in  all  besides;  diffusing 
more  of  power  and  activity  over  the  wliole  earth  tlum 
all  other  European  rivers  conjoined.  The  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  one  of  5000  square  miles ;  its  length  with  > 
windings  only  240  miles,  or  double  its  direct  length ; 
it  receives  about  twenty  streams  in  its  course ;  the 
fall,  in  its  navigable  distance,  from  Lcchbule  to  Lon- 
don, is  258  feet,  or  21  inches  per  mile;   its   mean 
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rclocitj  is  two  miles  an  hour ;  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing  into  the  tideway  at  Teddington  1337  cubic 
feet  per  second.— iS^uii^. 

TXM7XBAXUBS  OF  THB  EABTH. 

Laplace  concludes  that  the  mean  heat  of  the  globe 
cannot  be  altered  by  one  degree  of  Eiaumur  since 
the  time  of  Hipparchus ;  inasmuch  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  globe  would  be  thereby  changed  in  a  small 
amount,  its  angular  velocity  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  a  sensible  difference  be  made  in  the  length  of  the 
day,— «vhich  difference  does  not  exist. 

LIGHT  OF  THE  GLOW-WOEM. 

That  the  glow-worm  emits  her  light  to  lure  her 
leva-  to  her  bower  is  but  a  poetic  fiction ;  for  the 
insect  shines  in  its  infant  state,  in  that  of  the  larva, 
and  when  in  its  aurelian  condition.  It  appears  from 
the  observations  of  naturalists  that  these  insects  never 
exhibit  their  light  without  some  motion  of  the  body 
or  1^ :  from  this  it  would  seem  that  the  phospho- 
rescence was  dependent  upon  some  nervous  action, 
regulated  at  pleasure  by  the  insect,  for  it  certainly 
his  the  power  of  obscuring  it  entirely.  If  the  glow- 
worm is  crushed,  and  the  hands  or  face  are  rubbed 
with  it,  luminous  streaks,  similar  to  those  produced  by 
phosphoros,  appear.  They  shme  with  greatiy  increased 
brilliancy  in  oxygen  gas  and  in  nitrous  oxide.  I'rom 
tiiese  facts,  (asks  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  charming  work, 
entitled  "The  Poetry  of  Science,"  just  published,) 
may  we  not  infer  that  the  process  by  which  this 
luminosity  is  produced,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  respiration  P 

VAST  PLAINS  OF  THE  EAKTH. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarierly  Review  thus  graphically 
enumerates,  as  the  mighty  plains  of  the  earth,  the 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Sahara,  and  the  saline  steppes 
of  Asia»  and  the  sterile  and  shingly  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia. To  these  he  adds  the  Pampas,  forming  a  bare 
horizontal  surface  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Andes ;— the  Silvas  of  the  Amazons, 
a  dense  tropical  forest,  covering  a  level  more  than 
half  as  large  as  Europe ;— the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco, 
a  plain  of  grass,  twice  as  large  as  France,  and  flat  as 
the  surface  of  the  sea; — the  vast  prairies  of  North 
America,  stretching  westward  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains ; — ^and  the  wide  luxuriant  plains 
of  Hisdostan. 

Kuoxmr  OF  elsctbicitt  developed  bt  chemical 

ACTION. 


;      Faraday  has  shown  that  zinc  and  platinum  wires, 

'  one-eighteenth  of  an  indi  in  diameter,  and  about  half 

'    an  inch  bug,  dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so 

;  weak  that  it  is  not  sensibly  sour  to  the  tongue, 

,'  will  evolve  more  electricity  in  one-twentieth  of  a 

minute  than  is  given  by  thirty  turns  of  a  large  and 

powerful  electricfld  machine  in  full  action,  a  quantity, 

which,  if  passed  through  the  head  of  a  cat,  would  be 

sufficient  to  kill  it  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning.    Pur* 


suing  this  interesting  inquiry  still  further,  it  is  found 
that  a  single  grain  of  water  contains  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  could  be  accumukted  in  800,000  Leydec 
jars,  each  requiring  thirty  turns  of  the  large  ma- 
chine of  the  Royal  Institution  to  charge  it ;  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  that  which  is  developed  from  a  charged 
thunder-doud.  **  Yet  we  have  it  under  perfect  com- 
mand ;  can  evolve,  direct,  and  employ  it  at  pleasure ; 
and  when  it  has  performed  its  full  work  of  electro- 
lization,  it  has  only  separated  the  elements  of  a  single 
grain  of  water." — Hunf$  Poetry  of  Science* 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  GEEAT  BBITAIK. 

Mr.  Milne  records  116  earthquake  shocks  in 
England ;  31  of  which  were  along  the  south  coast, 
30  in  Wales,  14  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire;  and  139  shocks  in  Scothmd,  of  which 
not  fewer  than  85,  and  these  the  most  violent,  oc- 
curred in  the  vicinity  of  Comrie,  in  Stratheme ;  in- 
dicating, without  the  proximity  of  any  volcanic 
action,  some  singular  relation  of  this  locality  to  sub- 
terranean actions  going  on  underneath. 

FBESH  WATER  FLOATING  UPON  THE  SEA. 

Captain  Sabine  found  discoloured  water,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  Amazon  river,  three  hundred  miles 
distant  in  the  ocean  from  the  embouchure  of  that 
river.  It  was  about  126  feet  deep.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity was  =  1.0204,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sea  water  =  1.0262.  This  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
distance  from  land,  at  which  river  water  has  been 
detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

SIMFLICITT  OF  THE  ELECTBOTTFE  FB0CE88. 

In  the  electrotype  process  it  is  not  indispensable 
to  employ  the  somewhat  complex  arrangement  of  the 
battery :  we  may  take  the  steel  magnet,  and,  by  me- 
chanically disturbing  the  electricity  it  contains,  wc 
can  produce  a  current  through  copper  wires,  which 
may  be  used,  and  is  extensively  employed,  for  gilding 
and  silvering.  The  magneto>elcctrical  machine  b 
employed  in  Birmingham  for  this  purpose ;  but  Messrs. 
Elkington  state  that  they  do  not  find  it  economical, 
or,  rather,  that  the  electro-precipitation  is  carried  on 
too  slowly. 

THE  EABTB  AN  ELECTBIC  BATTEBT. 

The  earth  itself  may  be  made  a  battery,  as  by  con- 
necting wires  with  its  mineral  bodies  currents  of 
electricity  have  been  collected,  and  those  currents 
used  for  the  production  of  electrotype  deposit.  This 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Robert  Were  Fox,  at  a  mine 
near  Falmouth.  By  connecting  two  copper  wires  with 
two  lodes,  and  bringing  them,  at  the  surface,  into  a 
cell  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  this 
gentleman  obtained  an  electrotype  copy  of  an  engraved 
copper-plate. — Hunfs  Poetry  of  Science. 

GREAT  ERUPTION  OF  THE  SKAPTAR  JOKUT.L. 

Scarcely  have  we  the  record  of  any  event  like  to 
this  phenomenon,  which  devastated  Iceland  in  1783 ; 
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iho  year  also  of  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake.  A 
submarine  volcano  had  been  burning  fiercely  for  many 
weeks  in  the  ocean,  thirty  miles  from  the  south-west 
cape  of  Iceland.  Its  fires  suddenly  ceased— the  island 
was  skaken  by  earthquakes  for  a  time,  when  the  vol- 
canic power  abruptly  broke  forth  again,  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles,  among  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Skaptar  mountains,  on  a  scale  of  terrific  grandeur. 
For  many  months  the  sun  was  wholly  unseen  in  Ice- 
land,— clouds  of  ashes  were  carried  many  hundred 
miles  to  sea,  falling  even  in  the  Orkney  Islands,— 
the  liquid  lava  spread  out  in  some  places  to  a  breadth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  filling  up  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  of  enormous  thickness,  poured  itself  into 
the  sea  nearly  fifty  miles  from  the  places  of  its  erup- 
tion.— Quarterly  Review, 

T£RE1FIC   LOSS    OF  LIFE. 

Herodotus  states,  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
great  Red  Sea  canal,  under  Necho,  no  less  than 
120,000  Egyptians  perished ;  but  does  not  say  how : 
"  The  cause  of  such  a  catastrophe,"  says  Miss  Fanny 
Corbeaux,  "  may  be  surmised  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  operations.  We  have  only  to  suppose  a  very 
probable  casualty— that  an  unusually  high  inundation 
of  the  Nile  broke  through  the  newly-made  embank- 
ments, and  suddenly  overwhelmed  the  workmen  and 
the  works— to  see  througli  the  truth  of  a  statement 
which,  under  the  ordinary  process  of  digging  a  canal, 
would  appear  almost  fabulous." 

BELL-EINGING. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  take  ninety-one 
years  to  ring  the  changes  upon  twelve  bells  at  the 
rate  of  two  strokes  to  a  second ;  the  full  changes  upon 
twenty-four  belb  would  occupy  more  than  117,000 
billions  of  years. 

0I6A1ITIC  TABLE-LANS. 

In  Europe,  the  best  example  of  this  formation  is 
the  central  or  Castilian  plateau  of  Spain, — ^a  level  of 
somewhat  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  but 
how  insignificant  this  compared  with  the  great  Gobi 
plain,  one  of  the  tracts  of  table-land  of  Central  Asia, 
having  a  continuous  surface  of  300,000  square  miles, 
(more  than  four  times  that  of  France,)  and  an  elevation 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  of  the  British 
mountains ;  or  with  those  table-lands  of  the  Andes, 
Quito,  and  Desaguadero,  almost  co-equal  in  area  with 
Ireland,  and,  at  the  enormous  height  respectively  of 
two  miles  snd  two  miles  and  a  half,  affording  a  foun- 
dation to  cities,  villages,  and  the  industrious  works  of 
men ! — Quarterly  Review. 

MAN   IV  AUSTBALIA. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  describes  a  native 
guide  in  the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia  as  a  veiy 
perfect  specimen  of  the  genua  homo,  and  such  as  never 
is  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  precincts  of  savage  life, 
undegraded  by  any  scale  of  graduated  classes,  and 
the  countless  bars  these  present  to  the  free  enjoyment 


of  existence.  His  motions  in  walking  were  mure 
graceful  than  can  be  imagined  by  any  who  haye  only 
seen  the  draped  and  shod  animal.  The  deeply  set,  yet 
flexible  spme ;  the  taper  form  of  the  limbs ;  the  ful- 
ness, yet  perfect  elasticity  of  the  glutei  muscles ;  the 
hollowness  of  the  back,  and  symmetrical  balance  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  torso,  ornamented  as  it  waa,  like 
a  fine  piece  of  carving,  with  raised  scarifications  most 
tastefidly  placed;  such  were  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  perfect  "  piece  of  work."  Compared  with  it, 
the  civilized  animal,  when  consideced  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  specimen  of  natural  history — ^how  inferior ! 
In  vain  might  we  look  among  thousands  of  that  class 
for  such  teeth;  such  digestive  powers;  for  suck 
organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  feeling ; 
for  such  powers  of  running,  climbing,  or  walking; 
for  such  full  enjqyment  of  the  limpid  water,  and  of 
all  that  Nature  provides  for  her  children  of  the  woods. 
Such  health  and  exemption  from  disease ;  such  inten- 
sity of  existence,  in  short,  must  be  far  beyond  the 
enjoyments  of  civiliaed  men,  with  all  that  art  can  do 
for  them ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  persuade  these  free  denizens  of 
uncultivated  earth  to  forsake  it  for  the  tilled  ground. 

VAST  STOKES  OF  COAL  TS  KOETB  AMERICA. 

The  coal-field  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  #iui  Ohio, 
more  than  equals  England  in  area;  and  the  bed  of 
coal,  cillcd  the  Kittsburg  seam,  ten  feet  in  thickness, 
is  spread  over  an  elliptical  area,  225  milea  in  its 
greatest  diameter,  and  1 00  miles  in  breadth ;  a  masa 
of  this  mineral,  capable  of  supplying  the  world,  long 
after  the  coal-mines  of  Britain  ha\6  become  extinct  by 
time. 

OniGIN  OF  FHOTOQBAPHT. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect,  that  nearly  four  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  Giovanni  Battista  Delia  Porta, 
a  Neapolitan,  invented  the  Camera  Obscura,  by  the 
employment  of  which  in  aid  of  drawing,  to  obtain  cor- 
rectly the  reUitive  position  of  objects,  and  to  establish 
the  true  principles  of  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  researohea  of  the 
discoverers  of  Photography.  Undoubtedly,  many  in- 
telligent men  of  that,  and  of  each  succeeding  age,  and 
of  our  own  generation,  when  witnessing  the  periection 
of  the  images  of  the  camera, — the  absolute  coirect- 
ness  of  outline,  the  epitomising  power  of  proportion, 
the  beautiful  gradation  of  tint, — have  felt  acute  regret 
that,  instead  of  copying  with  a  pencil,  the  pictures 
themselves  could  not  be  fixed  upon  the  focal  screen — 
as  in  the  Photographic  art. 

Chloride  of  silver,  which  if  not  itself  (he  means  of 
the  art,  has  led  to  the  detection  of  the  true  ancients, 
was  known  to  the  alchemists,  who  stated  that  if  paper 
be  coated  with  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  an  object 
be  thrown  upon  such  paper,  the  shaded  part  will  re-  i 
main  white,  whilst  those  parts  on  which  the  light  rests 
will  become  black :  again,  that  when  an  engraving  is 
placed  upon  paper  so  prepared,  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  will  give  an  inverse  representation  thereof. 
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About  the  jear  1S08,  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Sir 
Humiihiy  Davy  experimented  with  the  chlorate,  the  ni- 
tnte,  and  the  muriate  of  silver,  as  a  superfice  on  paper, 
or  prefeiabljr  cm  white  leather,  for  copying  paintings 
on  g^ass,  and  making  profiles  hy  the  agency  of  light. 
They  cmpbyed  the  camera-obficura  and  the  solar 
microaeope;  bat  the  pictures  they  produced  soon 
Tanished.  That  engravings,  the  reticulated  leaves  of 
plants,  and  wings  of  insects,  might  thus  be  copied  by 
contact  in  exposure  to  the  different  rays  of  the  sun, 
bad  been  Tariously  understood  by  chemists,  and  even 
by  scbool-boys,  for  an  uncertain  period.  Still,  the 
idem  of  the  oombination  of  the  camera-obscura,  and  a 
superfice  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  was  hereby 
practically  evolved. 

In  1814,  Niepoe,  of  Chalons-sur-Saoue,  began  his 
researches  ''  on  the  method  of  J!j:in^  ike  image  of 
objects  by  the  action  of  light."  He  was  followed  by 
Dapicrre,  in  1824,  who  combined  with  Niepce  in 
1529.  llie  latter  died  in  1S33;  and  in  1839,  Da- 
guerre,  in  conjunction  with  the  sou  of  Niepce,  an- 
nounced his  discovery  at  Paris ;  and,  six  months  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  Mr. 
Heniy  Fox  Talbot  announced  his  account  of  "  The 
Axt  of  Photogenic  Drawing." 

WONDEBa  OF  THE  SEA. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  compass  ade- 
quately this  great  dominion  of  ocean  on  the  globe, 
— its  vastness  of  connected  surface,  its  depth,  its 
tides  and  currents,  its  eternal  movement  of  waves,  its 
massive  covering  of  ice  within  the  polar  circles,  the 
profuse  abundance  of  life  within  its  waters,  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  salt  it  holds  in  solution,  exceeding 
in  bulk  and  weight  the  solid  land  of  all  Europe  .  .  . 
Examining  the  natural  divisions  of  this  vast  surface, 
the  Pacific  defines  itself  at  once  to  the  eye  as  the 
great  ocean  of  the  world,  covering  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  square  miles,  (even  if  Australia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  be  assumed  as  its  western  boundary,)  and 
actually  exceeding  in  area  all  that  exists  of  solid  land. 
— Qiiarterly  Review. 

A  FOSSIL  FKAFD. 

The  ne  plus  vUra  of  imposition  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  public,  as  regards  the  existence  of  the  "  sea 
ter])ent,"  was  attempted,  a  few  years  since,  by  a 
M  Koch,  who  exiiibited  in  America,  under  the  name 
of  Ilydrareko*  SilUmannii,  a  skeleton  constructed  by 
him  from  bones  collected  in  various  parts  of  Akbama,  I 
and  which  he  denominated  a  "  fossil  sea-serpent." 
The  bones  belonged  to  several  individual  bkeletons  of 
an  extinct  marine  cetacean,  termed  Batilosaurut  by 
the  American  naturalists,  and  belter  known  in  Eng- 
land by  that  o{  Zettglodon,  a  term  sigmfjiugyohdieeih. 
This  Koch  did,  by  stringing  together  all  the  vertebrae 
he  could  obtain  of  the  BasilosaumSt  arranging  them 
in  a  serpentine  form,  and  mauufacturing  a  skull  and 
claws.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Uydrarchos 
The  truth,  however,  was  immediately  exposed  by  the 
American  sataxalists. 


LABGE  J>IAXOND. 

One  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  worid  is  the 
" Kohinnoor"  or  " Mountain  of  Light,"  which  Run- 
jeet  Singh  extorted  from  the  ex-king  of  Cabul.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  superb  than  this  gem :  it 
is  of  the  finest  water,  and  about  half  the  size  of  a 
hen's  t^.  Its  weight  amounts  to  thiee-and-a-half 
rupees ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  worth  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  money.  It  is  set  in  an  armlet,  with  a  dia- 
mond on  each  side,  about  the  siae  of  a  spanoVs  eg^. 

WEAJl  OF  THE  VIAGAJU  FALU. 

The  710,000  tons  of  water  which  each  minute  pour 
over  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  are  estimated  to  carry 
away  a  foot  of  the  cliff  every  year.  Taking  this  ave- 
rage, and  adopting  the  clear  geological  proof  that  the 
fall  once  existed  at  Queen's-town,  four  miles  below, 
we  must  suppose  a  period  of  20,000  years  occupied  in 
this  recession  of  the  cataract  to  its  actual  site ;  while 
in  the  delta  of  the  Iklississippi,  nearly  14,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  an  estimate  founded  on  its  present 
rate  of  increase,  and  on  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
earthy  matter  brought  down  the  stream,  has  justified 
Mr.  Lyell  in  alleging  that  67,000  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  formation  of  this  great  deposit  began. 
— QMarterly  Review. 

EEVOLUTION  OF  THE  EAKTH  IN  AN  HOUa. 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  is  performed  in  a  natural 
day,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  once  in  23h..66'  4"; 
and,  as  its  mean  circumference  is  24,871,  it  follows, 
that  any  point  in  its  equatorial  surface  has  a  rotatory 
motion  of  more  than  1000  miles  per  hour.  This  velo- 
city must  gradually  diminish  to  nothing  at  either  pole. 
VThilst  the  earth  is  thus  revolving  upon  its  axis,  it 
has  a  progressive  motion  in  its  orbit.  If  we  take  the 
length  of  the  earth's  orbit  at  600,000,000,  its  motion 
through  space  must  exceed  68,490  miles  in  the  hour. 
— Encyelopadia  Britanmca. 

SCIENTIFIC   PBEDICTION  VERIFIED. 

A  striking  example  occurs  in  Dr.  Whewdl's 
Bakerian  Lecture  for  1848,  of  the  happy  connexion  of 
theory  with  observation,  in  the  prediction,  that  there 
must  exist  a  spot  in  the  German  Ocean — the  central 
point  of  an  area  of  rotation,  produced  by  the  meeting 
and  mutual  action  of  two  opposite  tides-- where  no 
rise  or  fall  of  tide  whatever  could  occur ; — a  prediction 
actually  verified  by  Captain  Hewitt  in  1839,  without 
any  prior  knowledge  that  such  a  point  had  been  sup- 
posed to  exist.  This  is  one  of  the  many  triumphs  of 
the  like  kind  achieved  by  modem  science. — Qsuarterlif 
Reriew. 

VALUE  OF  MINUTE  RESEABCHES. 

We  nuiy  smile  at  the  phrase  of  "  illustrious  arach- 
nologist"  applied  to  an  indefatigable  spider-col- 
lector of  our  own  day,  and  marvel  at  the  laborious 
zeal  of  M.  Kobineau  in  gathering  up  1800  species  of 
the  genus  Musca  in  the  single  department  of  the 
Yonne;  but  when  we  come  to  regard  the  ^complete- 
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ness  which  this  great  branch  of  science  has  nt- 
taiued  through  such  particular  researches,  and  tlic 
curious  and  unexpected  results  derived  from  minute 
inquest  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  organic  world, — 
the  fimgi,  the  algss,  the  heaths,  the  lichens,  the  mol* 
lusks  of  different  seas  and  depths,  the  zoophytes, 
infusoria,  &c. — we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  value 
of  these  insulat4>d  labours,  and  to  applaud  the  happy 
diligence  to  which  we  owe  such  exact  and  abundant 
knowledge.— QtMrr/^r/y  Beciew. 

ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERT  OF  THX   CALOTY?£. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  of  the  Calotype  was 
somewhat  the  result  of  accident:  he  had  prepared 
papers  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  only  exposed  them 
for  a  certain  limited  time  in  the  camera ;  these  were 
thrown  aside  in  a  drawer,  and  left  as  failures ;  but  he 
WAS  surprised  to  find,  on  examining  one  or  two  whicli 
liad  been  washed  with  gallic  acid,  that  perfect  pictures 
had  appeared  of  the  objects  at  which  the  camera  had 
been  directed. 

INFINITY  OF  THE  FIBMAMENT. 

llie  assumption  that  the  extent  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment is  literally  infinite  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  astronomers,  the  late  Dr.  Olbers,  the 
basis  of  the  conclusion  that  the  celestial  spaces  are, 
in  .some  slight  degree,  deficient  in  iramparency ;  so 
that  all  beyond  a  certain  distance  is,  and  must  remain 
for  ever  unseen ;  the  geometrical  progression  of  the 
extinction  of  light  far  outrunning  the  effect  of  any 
conceivable  increase  in  the  power  of  our  telescopes. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued,  every  part  of  the  celestial 
concave  ought  to  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the 
solar  disc,  since  no  visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as 
not,  in  some  point  or  other  of  its  infinite  length,  to 
encounter  such  a  disc. — Edinburgh  Recietc, 

ENGLAND  TUE  CENTRE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

If  we  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  accord- 
ing to  the  maximum  extent  of  land  and  water  in  each, 
we  arrive  at  the  curious  result  of  designating  England 
as  the  centre  of  the  former  or  terrene  half,  an  anti- 
podal point  near  New  Zeabnd  as  the  centre  of  the 
aqueous  hemisphere.  The  exact  position  in  England 
is  not  far  from  the  Land's  End ;  so  that  if  an  observer 
were  there  raised  to  such  height  as  to  discern  at 
once  the  half  of  the  globe,  he  would  see  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  land— if  similarly  elevated  in  New 
Zealand,  the  greatest  possible  surface  of  water.— 
Qnarter/jf  Review, 

OEOGRAPmCAL  DISTRIBUTION   OP  ANIMALS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geologists  and  Naturalists,  held  at  Boston,  in  1847, 
Professor  S.  S.  llaldeman  stated,  that  an  insect  was 
sent  to  him  from  llio,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Rcinhardt,  with 
information  that  this  or  an  allied  species  had  been 
aeen  by  him  on  board  the  United  States'  ship  Consti- 
tution in  Cochin  China,  and  subsequently  in  all  the 
porta  of  the  Pacific,  the  ship  touching  at  the  Sandwich 


Islands  and  West  era  Mexico,  and  passmg  round  Cape 
Horn  and  Brazil, — a  wider  geographical  distribution 
than  has  heretofore  been  given  to  this  genus.  The 
insect  proves  to  be  an  Erania,  and  its  extensive  dis- 
tribution is  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  this  genus  is 
parasitic  on  the  Blatia,  (or  cockroach,)  which  is 
known  to  be  extensively  abundant  npon  ships  between 
the  tropics. 

FREEZING    KIXTURES. 

The  theoiy  of  freezing  mixtures  is  deduced  from 
the  doctrine  of  latent  caloric.  There  are  mixtures  of 
saline  substances,  which,  at  the  common  temperature, 
by  their  mutual  chemical  action,  pass  rapidly  into  the 
fluid  form,  or  are  capable  of  being  rapidly  dissolved 
in  water,  and,  by  this  quick  transition  to  fluidity,  ab- 
sorb caloric,  and  produce  degrees  of  cold  more  or  less 
intense. — Emyclopadia  Meiropolitana. 

BLACK  AND  GREEN  TEA. 

Bhick  and  green  tea  are  produced  from  the  same 
plant,  though  botanists  were  long  at  issue  about  this 
question.  The  idea  of  green  tea  being  dried  upon 
copper  is  a  popular  fallacy,  for  the  tea  would  be 
flavoured  and  spoiled  in  such  a  process ;  besides,  the 
bloom  can  be  given  by  harmless  means.  Dr.  Lctt- 
som,  by  the  way,  thought  it  was  given  by  a  vegetable. 
Mr.  Ball,  who  has  lately  written  a  very  sensible  book 
on  "  The  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China," 
describes  an  experiment  by  which  he  proves  that  tea 
may  be  dried  black  and  green  at  once,  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  over  the  same  fire.  He  divided  the  pan, 
and  the  leaves  on  one  side  he  kept  in  motion  and  the 
other  quiet,  when  the  latter  became  black  and  the 
former  green ;  thus  proving  the  difference  of  colour  to 
be  not  derived  from  any  management  of  heat,  but 
from  manipulation,  the  heat  being  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Gunpowder  tea  is  dried  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature, and  Pekoe  at  the  lowest.  The  chemical 
cause  of  black  tea  is  its  loss  of  tannin  in  its  drying  I 
previous  to  roasting,  an  opinion  supported  by  the 
recent  testimony  of  Liebig.  Again,  Mr.  Ball  thinks 
there  may  be  one  species  of  tea  plant,  but  several 
varieties,  though  all  botanical  difference  is  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  packing. 

':    BEAUTY  OF  A   CORAL  ISLAND. 

Although  there  is  not  much  variety,  there  is  con- 
siderable beauty  in  a  small  coral  reef  when  viewed 
from  a  ship's  mast-head,  at  a  short  distance,  in  clear 
weather.  A  small  island,  with  a  white  sand  beach 
and  a  tuft  of  trees,  is  surrounded  by  a  symmetrically 
oval  space  of  shallow  water,  of  a  bright  grass-green 
colour,  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  glittering  surf,  as  white  ' 
as  snow,  immediately  outside  of  which  is  the  rich 
dark  blue  of  deep  water.  All  the  sea  is  perfectly 
clear  from  any  uiixturc  of  sand  or  ftiud ;  even  where 
it  breaks  on  a  mud  beach,  it  retains  its  perfect  purity, 
as  the  large  grains  of  coral  are  heavy,  and  do  not  biTiik 
into  mud;  so  that  if  a  bucketful  of  coral  sand  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  it  may  be  seen  gradually  sinking, 
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like  a  white  doud,  vithoat  producing  any  discolotira- 
tioa  in  tlie  BnxTonnding  water.  It  is  this  perfect 
deamess  of  the  water  which  renders  navigation  among 
cond  reefs  at  all  practicable,  as  a  shoal,  with  even  fite 
fathoms  of  water  on  it,  can  be  discerned  at  a  mile  dis- 
tance from  a  ship's  mast-head,  in  consequence  of  its 
greenish  hue  contrasting  with  the  blue  of  deep  water. 
Li  seven  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  can  still  be  dis- 
cerned on  looking  over  the  side  of  a  boat,  espedallj 
if  it  has  patches  of  light  coloured  sand ;  but  in  ten 
fathoms,  tiie  depth  of  colour  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  dark  course  of  the  unfathomable 
ocean. — Jukei^  Voyage. 


LIZZY  WILSON; 

OB,  THE  GOYEBNXSS'S  CHBIBTICAS  HOLIBAY. 

Ltzzt  Wilson  was  a  friend  of  mine,  an  intimate 
friend,  so  that  the  reader  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
the  following  stoiy  about  a  certam  Christmas  Holiday 
which  she  enjoyed  many  years  ago. 

At  that  time  Miss  Wilson  was  what  g^ls  of  seven- 
teen call  *^ quite  old;'* — ^she  was  seven-and-twenty.  She 
was  what  dashing  and  fashionable  people  call  "plain** 
and  "  dowdjf!*  for  she  had  no  pretensions  to  beauty  of 
person  or  elegance  of  attire.  She  was  what  her  own 
family  and  friends  considered  "  a  nice-looking,  amiable 
girl,"  and  "a  very  clever  creature:"  she  was  what 
those  who  only  knew  her  as  '*  the  Governess  "  called 
•'a  worthy,  excellent  young  woman,"  "well-bred  and 

highly  accomplished." With  the  former  she  was 

always  "  Lizzy  ;"--with  the  htter  she  was,  of  course, 
always '"  Miss  Wilson."  To  those  who  know  "  what's 
in  a  name,"  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  "Lizzy"  and 
*•  Miss  Wilson"  were  two  very  different  beings. 

My  heroine  was,  in  short,  nothing  uncommon,  and 
not  at  all  heroic,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
but  if  Ulysses  owed  part  of  his  reputation  as  a  hero  to 
his  being  "  a  much-enduring  man,"  then  Lizzy  Wilson 
ought  in  common  justice  to  be  considered  as  a  little 
of  a  herome:  for  she  was  a  Qovemess;  and  who 
that  knows  anything  of  the  matter  will  deny  that  she 
must  have  been  a  much-euduring  woman  P 

Miss  Wilson's  father,  a  country  clerg^an,  died 
when  she  was  eighteen,  leaving  a  widow  with  four 
children,  of  whom  Lizzy  was  the  eldest.  I  shall  not 
relate  the  struggles  with  poverty  and  grief  which  then 
made  up  her  mother's  life.  Lizzy  and  Tom  (two  years 
younger  than  Lizzy)  soon  became  of  real  use  to  her. 
After  their  father's  death,  Tom  was  taken  as  a  clerk 
by  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  in  whose  house  he  con- 
tinued with  an  annually  increasing  salary,  and  Lizz; 
went  out  try  her  fortune  in  the  world  as  a  Governess. 

At  first  it  was  a  sad  trial  to  her,  but  now  custom 
had  given  it  a  property  of  easiness.  She  had  lived  in 
yarions  families^aristocratic,  parvenue,  and  those  that 
were  ndther  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  had  learned 
much  of  human  nature.  She  found  out,  not  from 
books  but  from  actual  experience,  that  high  natures, 
true,  noble  natures,  are  very  rare  among  men,  what- 

VOL.  IX. 


ever  professors  of  a  general  admiration  of  Humanity 
may  ^y; — ^that  weaklless  and  meanness  of  nature  are 
veiy  common;  that  most  persons  are  a  very  un* 
satisfactory  mixture  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — 
the  indifferent  composing  two-thirds  of  the  individual. 
Poor  Lizzy !  she  had  to  pay  the  penalty  exacted  from 
all  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  expecting  to  find 
there  a  race  of  demi-gods.  She  had  to  pass  through 
many  stages  of  mental  existence.  At  one  time  God 
and  hope  seemed  gone  from  her ; — she  groped  pain- 
fully in  sadness  and  darkness,  and  there  was  no  blue 
sky  over  her.  At  last,  light  came  to  her  once  more;  she 
saw  the  face  of  the  Eternal,  and  learned  that  mdeed 
all  things  which  he  has  made  are  very  good ;  that  if 
she  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  man's 
excellence,— of  life's  felicity, — ^the  fault  was  neither  in 
man,  (whom  God  did  not  create  after  her  desires,  but 
after  lus  wisdom),  nor  in  this  life,  which  was  not  in- 
tended by  God  to  be  a  state  of  fdicity  at  all,  but  rather 
for  her  a  sort  of  fiery  furnace,  whence  she  now  trusted 
to  come  forth  in  due  time  purer,  brighter,  stronger, 
and  fitted  for  a  noble  use  hereafter.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  she  worked  steadily  in  her  humble  sphere,  and 
strove  to  subdue  the  evil  she  felt  within,  and  to  with- 
stand, as  wdl  as  she  could,  the  evil  from  without.  It 
was  well  for  Lizzy  that  she  had  to  work  for  others,  and 
had  little  time  to  think  about  herself,  or  she  might 
have  been  ruined  by  morbid  introspection. 

Miss  Wilson  had  been  for  two  years  a  Governess 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gould  the  Banker,  at  the  time 
of  wluch  I  am  about  to  speak.  During  these  two 
years  she  had  not  seen  her  mother,  nor  George,  nor 
little  Nancy.  The  only  beloved  family  face  that  she 
had  seen  during  those  two  long  years  was  Tom's.  He 
had  been  in  London  once,  on  business  for  his  employer, 
and  came  to  Grosvenor  Square  to  see  Lizzy,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  her.  That  was  ten  months  ago ; — 
and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  Miss  Wilson 
sat  one  evening  alone  iu  the  school-room  at  Mr. 
Gould's  house  before-mentioned,  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
She  was  tired  of  teaching,  or  rather  of  trying  to  make 
children  learn,  and  had  her  usual  after-school  head- 
ache. It  was  a  very  cold  day,  and  she  sat  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  leant  back  in  her  chair ;  i.e* 
she  leant  back  as  far  as  she  could  lean  in  a  chair  with 
a  back  as  hard  and  as  straight  as  a  poker.  She  looked 
for  a  long  time  at  a  little  bright  fierce  flame  which 
kept  darting  out  from  a  black  coal,  aud  it  seemed  to 
bring  many  things  to  her  mind,  for  the  expression  of 
her  face  varied  as  she  looked.  Presently  she  threw 
a  glance  round  the  room,  and  thought  what  a  comfort 
such  a  room  would  be  this  Christmas  to  her  mother, 
when  she  gave  her  usual  children's  party  for  little 
Nancy. 

It  was  a  good-sized  room,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  house;  it  was  very  clean,  and  neatly  furnished 
with  plain  chairs,  tables,  and  desks.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a  piano,  at  the  other  was  a  large  old- 
fashioned  book-case ;  a  harp  stood  by  the  piano,  and 
a  globe  on  either  side  of  the  book-case ;  good  stout 
curtainsi  that  harmonized  in  colour  with  the  walls 
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■nd  cvpet,  hong  before  the  windowB.  Candles  stood 
on  a  lai^  table  in  the  centra  of  the  room,  but  they 
were  not  yet  lighted.  On  the  same  table  wera  Liisy'e 
open  desk  and  seTeial  books ;  on  one  chair  a  huge  doll 
set  upright ;  on  another  lay  a  ball  of  string  and  a  top, 
and  a  battledore  was  on  the  floor.  On  the  mantelpiece 
were  a  half-hour  glass,  a  hurge  shell,  and  a  small  case 
containing  a  few  half-withered  flowers  ;~these  last 
were  all  tliree  Miss  Wihwn's  personal  property. 

Yes  1  Mrs.  Wilson  Would  hare  been  very  glad  of 
such  a  room  to  set  her  young  tisitors  dancing  in. 
Liszy  wondered  whether  Nancy  ^"^^  as  pretty  as  she 
used  to  be ;  and  whether  George  could  read  well  now. 
She  smiled  as  she  remembered  the  efforts  made  by  both 
Qeorge  and  herself,  to  get  him  to  read  a  page  in 
'*  Prank"  without  miscal^  a  word,  when  he  was 
twelre  years  old. — ^Dear  George !  she  did  not  believe 
he  ever  oould  read  so  as  to  amuse  himself,  and  she 
thought  he  might  work  out  his  life,  and  a  very 
honourable  one  too,  without  learning  much  from  the 
alphabet.  To  her  mind,  George's  dullness  of  the  book- 
learning  faculty  was  amply  atoned  by  the  quickness 
of  his  perception  where  his  affections  were  concerned, 
and  the  general  delicacy  of  his  feelings.  Liszy  was 
tery  fond  of  her  younger  brother,  '*  stupid  George." 

In  the  midst  of  her  reooUections,  the  school-room 
maid  came  into  the  room  with  two  letters. — "One 
from  my  mistress,  miss,  and  one  from  the  post." 

When  Susan  had  lighted  the  candles  and  was  gone, 
Miss  Wilson  opened  Mrs.  Gould's  letter  with  a  sort 
of  vague  fear  that  something  was  wrong.  Perhaps 
she  was  about  to  be  dismissed.  WhyP  Well,  it  was 
silly  to  sit  with  the  unfolded  letter  in  her  hand, 
speculating  on  its  contents ;  would  it  not  be  better  to 
read  it?    She  read— 

Mr  DBAR  Miss  Wilbok,— As  Mr.  Gould  and 
myself  are  going  to  take  all  the  children  with  us,  for 
a  month's  visit  to  my  father  in  Devonshire ;  and  as 
the  poor  things  really  want  a  holiday  after  their  late 
hard  work,  we  have  settled  that  you  need  not  accom- 
pany us;  and  as,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not  like  to  remain 
here  all  that  time,  you  can  do  what  you  like  withyou^ 
self  for  the  month :  which  will  be  a  nice  relaxation  for 
you ;  and  I  hope  you  will  come  back  to  us  stronger 
than  you  are  now.  With  many  wishes  for  your  en- 
joyment this  Christmas,  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Wilson, 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Sophia  Goitu)." 

If  you  Could  have  seen  Lixsy's  face,  when  she  had 
read  that  note,  you  would  have  been  much  puzzled. 
There  was  joy  in  it,  but  the  joy  was  strongly  tempered 
by  indignation,  and  for  a  moment  her  lip  was  curled 
in  contempt.  If  you  could  have  read  her  thought  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  like  tliis : — "  This  woman, 
whose  children  I  have  taught  and  tended  for  two  years, 
grants  me  a  month's  holiday,  as  it  cannot  cost  her  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Had  she  spared  me  when  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  her,  I  should  have 
felt  grateful,  though,  God  knows,  it  wouki  have  been 


but  bare  justice  to  do  so.  And  I  ^'suppose  she  ex- 
pects me  to  be  grateful  for  this.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Gould, 
corrupting  to  the  character  as  my  position  is,  I  am  not 
yet  sycophant  or  hypocrite  enough  for  thtU  /"  And  she 
turned  to  her  desk,  and  wrote  the  following  reply : — 

"  Mr  DSAB  Madam,^!  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the 
projected  viiit,  since  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  go  to 
my  famUy,  from  whom  I  have  been  two  years  abeent. 
Hoping  that  you,  and  Mr.  Gould,  and  the  diildren, 
may  enjoy  your  visit  into  Devonshire,  I  am.  Madam, 
"  Siooerely  yours, 

"EUZAB^H  WlLBOM." 

Having  sent  this  note  to  Mrs.  Gould,  Lizzy  took  up 
the  letter  which  had  come  by  the  post — it  was  from 
her  mother.  If  you  had  seen  Lizzy's  face  as  she 
opened  thai  letter,  it  would  not  have  puzzled  you  at 
aU.  You  would  have  declared  that  you  had  never  seen 
one  more  tenderly  affectionate*  or  one  more  capable  of 
being  lighted  up  by  a  smile.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  former  indignation  and  contempt,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  the  words  "  My  dearest  child."  The  face  became 
sweeter  and  brighter  as  she  read  on,  and  was  quite 
joyous  when  d^e  came  to  these  words,  "Tom  is 
coming  home  for  his  usual  fortnight— coidd  you  not 
ask  Mrs.  Gould  to  spare  you  for  that  time  P  I  do  not 
think  she  can  refuse  you,  dear,  because  she  must,  I 
am  sure,  think  highly  of  you,  and  you  have  not  had  a 
holiday  since  you  have  been  with  her.  I  know  that  it 
is  humiliatmg  to  ask  this,  as  a  favour,  when  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  right ; — ^but  I  am  anxious  about 
your  health,  and  am  ahnost  heart-sick  for  a  kiss  from 
my  darling  Lizzy." 

"  My  darling  Lizzy,"  murmured  the  Governess,  "  it 
would  have  been  worth  MJkiM^  Mrs.  Gould«  for  the 
mere  chance  of  hearing  those  words  again." 

When  the  letter  was  finished,  tears  of  joy  stood  in 
Lizzy's  eyes,  to  think  of  the  reply  she  should  write 
that  night  to  her  mother.  She  sat  with  the  open  letter 
in  her  lap,  and  her  feet  on  the  fender,  looUng  down 
into  the  fire  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  which  half 
hour  by  the  dock  was  half  her  life  by  memory's  time- 
piece. 

"A  whole  month,"  she  mused.  "A  whde  month 
to  live  again  in  the  light  and  love  of  home !" 

To  see  once  mora  that  her  mere  entrance  into  a 
room  would  brighten  all  faces  and  make  glad  all  hearts 
in  it !    It  was  too  much  hi^piness,  and  she  almost 
wished  for  Mrs.  Gould,  or  any  one,  to  tell  it  to.    A 
whole  month  i  And  Tom — her  merry,  handsome,  high- 
spirited  brother  Tom,  was  to  be  there  for  a  fortnight. 
And  her  thoughts  flew  home  to  the  little  "White 
Cottage,"  at  Everstead,  far  away  in  Warwidcshire.    | 
She  had  ceased  to  think  of  "the  Parsonage"  there, 
as  her  home;  and  the  "White  Cottage,"  though 
so  very  small,  was  pretty;  and  her  mother  had 
grown  to  like  it,  at  last.    It  seemed  but  yesterday   | 
that  she  stood  last  in  the  little  parlour,  with  her 
bonnet  and  doak  on,  ready  to  depart.     She  had  been    ' 
time  upstairs,  putting  on  the  said  artidee  ol 
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attire ;— not  thsl  Uxxy  WUsoii  wtt  lutioh  giteii  to 
anxiet  J  as  to  how  ahe  Iboked  in  a  boimet ;  but  il  takes 
a  long  time  to  dn»,  when  the  eyes  are  blinded  bj  hot 
tears,  and  the  hands  tremble  so  much  (torn  the  en- 
deaTDtur  to  suppress  emotion,  that  they  refnse  their 
poor  office  of  string-tying.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Liszj  was  a  long  time  np-st&irs ;  or  that  when,  at  laat, 
she  came  into  the  little  parlour,  and  spoke  in  a  quick, 
cheerful  roiee,  they  all  came  crowding  rbund  her. 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  daughter's  tiiro  hands,  and 
kwked  into  her  half- shut  haeel  eyes,  and  Itroye  in 
Tain  to  keep  bad:  the  tears  firom  her  own.  Little 
Nancy  wept  aloud,  and  clasped  her  sister  in  her  arms. 
She  was  only  eight  years  old,  and  George,  who  was 
twdte,  tried  to  comfort  her ;  but  he  looked  at  Liszy 
as  if  his  heart  would  break ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
gladly  give  his  right  arm  to  be  cut  off  if  it  would  make 
him«  at  once,  old  enough  to  go  and  earn  money  instead 
of  Li^y.  Then,  poor  boy,  he  remembered  how  stupid 
he  was, — ^that  he  oould  not  read  the  easiest  book  well ; 
he  feared  that  he  should  nerer  be  able  to  earn  100/. 
a-year,  and  send  seventy  out  of  it  to  his  mother, 
as  Lizzy  was  going  to  do : — and  George  burst  into 
tears.  How  well  she  remembered  putting  her  arms 
round  her  darling  brother  and  whispering  comfort  to 
him  as  well  as  she  could !  Then  he  took  Nancy  away, 
to  stand  with  him  at  the  garden  gate,  and  look  out 
for  the  CoTentrf  coach,  which  was  to  take  their  sister 
away,  and  she  remained  alone  with  her  mother  and 
listened  to  her  words  of  affection  and  advice.  At  last 
the  cOach  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a  general  bustle  in 
the  little  cottage  commenced.  Nancy  flew  back  again 
to  ding  to  Lizzy,  as  she  stood  in  the  porch  with  Mrs. 
Wflson,  who  was  tying  something  round  her  neck, 
aad  endeavouring  to  adjust  the  old  travelling  cloak  in 
the  best  way  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  delivering  into 
her  hand  a  little  basket  of  sandwiches  to  be  eaten  on 
the  road.  The  old  servant,  Alice,  was  crying,  and 
contending  with  George  about  taking  "  Miss  Lizzy's^' 
boxes  down  to  the  gate.  George  insisted  on  logging 
them  thither  by  himself;  he  would  not  let  Alice  help 
him ; — anything  that  cotild  be  done  for  Lizzy  was  an 
hcmonrable  business  in  the  eyes  of  George,  and  worth 
fighting  about. 

While  her  mother  was  "  making  her  comfortable," 
Lizzy  gave  a  glance  at  the  house  opposite.  Dr. 
Merton  was  not  at  the  drawing-room  window  with  his 
wife,  who  was  watching  her  neighbour's  departure. 
Her  eye  stole  quickly  to  the  window  of  the  little 
study;  the  blind  was  down  there, — perhaps  he 
was  out ;  at  all  events  he  miff  At  have  stepped  over 
to  say  **  good-bye."  However,  one  thing  was  dear, 
—Dr.  Merton  did  not  trouble  himself  about  her 
leaving  the  viUagc.  She  embraced  her  mother  once 
more,  in  silence ;  and  stepping  into  the  garden,  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  clematis  oyer  the  porch,  she 
smiled  and  waved  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Merton,  and  ran 
down  to  the  coach,  followed  by  George  and  Nancy, 
who  kissed  her,  heedless  of  the  staring  of  the  passen- 
gen,  and  would  scarcely  let  her  go  at  all.  She  was 
ue  oidy  inside  passenger.    In  a  moment  the  "  White 


Oottage/'  Qeorge,  Naney,  her  mother  and  old  Alise 
were  out  of  si^t,  and  Lizsy  sank  baok  in  the  eoaoh, 
a  prey  to  many  conflicting  feelings.  The  rapid 
motion  seemed  to  soothe  hsr,  and  at  length  she 
succeeded  in  composing  her  mind;  except  one  secret 
comer  of  it,  which  was  full  of  mournful  dissatisfaotion. 
"Can  I  have  forfeited  his  topect  or  esteem?  He 
knows  that  I  forgive  him  thoroughly,  and  yet  he 
neither  looked  from  Us  window  nor  said  'good-bye/ 
—This  ends  all.  He  is  too  light,  too  trivial,  for  me 
to  waste  a  thought  or  hope  on.  Alas  I  what  would 
my  poor  father  say»  if  he  heard  that  I  thought  thus  of 
Felix  Merton,  whom  he  used  to  point  out  as  a  model 
to  us  all.  My  father  loved  him  too  well.  '  Unstable 
as  water,  thou  shalt  not  exoeL'" 

As  Lizzy's  lips  murmured  these  last  words«  the 
coach  suddenly  stopped ;  she  opened  her  eyes  listlessly. 
Some  one  was  tapping  on  the  window  outside;  she 
let  down  the  ghus,  and  saw  Felix  Merton.  "One 
moment,  Lizzy. — ^I  walked  on,  out  of  the  village^  to 
wish  you  good-bye. — ^And  I  have  brought  you  what 
yon  asked  for."  She  took  a  packet  from  his  hand,  but 
she  did  not  speak.  "  I  am  going  to  London  soon,  may 
I  call  on  you  there  ?"  asked  Dr.  Merton. 

**  No.  It  is  better  not  to  come.  Good-bye  I  I  am 
glad  I  have  seen  you  once  more.  Bemember  my  father, 
Felix;  and  do  your  duty  bravely.  God  bless  you  I 
now  go."  So  saying,  she  tried  to  smile,  and  putting 
up  the  glass  once  more,  she  waved  her  hand  to  Dr. 
Merton,  who  remained  immovable  till  the  coach  was 
out  of  sight ;  and  then  he  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the 
road-side ;  and  it  was  so  long  before  he  returned  to 
Everstead,  that  his  wife  was  qidte  angry  with  him  for 
"  taking  so  long  a  walk  and  keeping  diimer  waiting  in 
this  way."  And  she  flung  her  pretty  little  person 
down  on  an  ottoman,  in  high  dudgeon,  and|  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  married,  Felix  did  not  kneel 
down  and  coax  her  into  good  humour,  smoothing 
the  raven  down  of  her  ringlets  till  she  smihid. 
Lilla  was  surprised,  and  after  a  time  she  looked  up) 
and  saw  that  her  husband  had  gone  out  of  the  room. 
Poor  Lilla!— Poor  Fdix!  This  little  eireumstsnee 
was  afterwards  related,  in  a  letter  to  Liezy,  by 
Lilla  herself,  who  wrote  in  a  grtat  pet  about  Felix'a 
unfading  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Lizzy  wrote  a 
letter  in  reply  calcuUted  to  benefit  both  parties  by  its 
sweet  toned  strength.  Durihg  the  two  yean  she  had 
been  away  from  home,  Lizzy  had  quite  recovered  from 
the  remains  of  her  girlish  affection  for  Felix  Merton. 
She  was  quite  glad  that  he  had  married  Lilla  ^  for  she 
herself  felt  that  she  could  not  respect  or  love  him 
enough  to  have  been  a  happy  wife;  and  Lilla 
absolutely  worshipped  him,  for  he  was  of  a  higher 
nature  than  her  own.  Sometimes,  when  a  thirst  for 
sympathy  over  some  book  or  music  was  strong 
within  her,  Lizey  still  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  Felix 
Merton.—"  How  he  would  enjoy  this  I"  And  then  a 
sadness  came  over  her,  as  she  felt  that  there  was  no 
one  on  earth  with  whom  she  had  so  much  in  common, 
and  yet,  she  could  ndther  love  nor  esteem  him 
thoroughly:  was  this  her  own  fault?  was  it  in  the  nature 
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of  all  haman  things  never  h  taiitfy?  or  was  it  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  her  mind,  that  must  for  ever  be 
finding  out  here  a  spot  and  there  a  blemish  P-^she  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fault  was  in  herself. 

She  reflected  that  she  had  done  her  duty  as  fiar  ns 
Felil  was  concerned.  Dr.  Merton  during  the  first 
year  of  her  stay  with  the  Goulds  had  come  to  town, 
and  some  how  or  other  had  got  himself  introduced 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  without  breaking  through 
Lizzy's  command  "not  to  call  on  her"  He  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  Goulds,  as  he  did  with 
every  one ;  he  was  so  derer,  and  sensible,  and  had  so 
prepossessing  an  exterior.  One  day,  when  Lizzy  as 
usual  went  down  with  his  eldest  pupU  to  dinner  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  she  was  astonished  to  see  among 
the  company  assembled  in  the  drawing-room.  Dr. 
Merton.  He  came  up  to  her,  in  the  remote  comer 
where  she  seated  herself.  At  first  the  joy  of 
seeing  an  old  friend,  where  all  was  so/riendleu  to  her, 
overcame  every  other  feeling.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you,  EeUx.  How  are  all  at  home  P"  He  was  pleased 
with  his  reception,  and  replied  with  affectionate 
animation.  At  length  she  said,  "  But  how  came  you 
here?" 

'*  Oh !  leave  me  alone  for  onaking  my  way  where  I 
want  to  go.  I  never  saw  these  Goulds  till  the  day 
before  yesterday ;  and  I  am  come  to  dine  with  them 
en  famille  to-<ky.  Of  course,  I  took  this  trouble 
that  I  might  see  you,  without  calling  on  yon**  he 
added  archly.  Lizzy  was  so  glad  to  see  him,  that  she 
felt  no  wish  to  find  fault  just  then.  Mr.  Gould  came 
up  to  them ;  Lizzy  liked  him.  He  had  always  treated 
her  with  respect  and  kindness. 

"Ah!  Dr.  Merton,  I  peroeiye  you  know  Miss 
Wilson ;  I  vras  about  to  present  you  tg  her,  as  you  are 
from  her  part  of  the  country." 

"  Thank  you,  but  we  are  natives  of  the  same  place, 
and  have  known  each  other  ever  since  we  were  bom," 
replied  Dr.  Merton,  with  a  look  full  of  pride  and 
affection  at  Lizzy. 

"Lideed!  I  suppose,  then,  you  knew  that  Miss 
Wilson  lived  with  us  P" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  answered  Dr.  Merton,  as  he  rose  to 
take  Mrs.  Gould  to  dinner. 

Miss  Wilson  fell  to  Mr.  Gould,  in  the  order  of 
going. 

"  Is  Dr.  Merton  married  P"  asked  the  latter  of  the 
former. 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  his  wife  P" 

"Perfectly." 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  she  P" 

"She  is  a  famous  beauty;  by  far  the^ prettiest 
woman  I  ever  saw  P" 

Mr.  Gould  glanced  towards  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
sidered very  handsome,  and  felt  piqued  that  Miss 
Wilson  had  not  excepted  her,  and  he  said  no  more. 

By  some  mancsuvre  of  Dr.  Merton's,  he  secured  a 
seat  next  Lizzy.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and  he 
went  away  assuring  Mrs.  Gould  thai  he  had  never 
spent  a  pleasanter  evening.    He  and  Lizzy  sang  all 


their  old  duets  together ;  and  Mrs.  Gould  had  **  never 
seen  Miss  Wilson  so  easy  and  animated  before." 

Again,  and  again.  Dr.  Merton  dined  there.  Lizzy 
saw  that  although  it  was  safe  visiting  for  her^  it  was 
not  so  for  him.  She  told  hun  not  to  come  again ; 
and  he  spoke  of  her  father,  and  her  promised  fnend- 
ship.  She  begged  him  earnestly  not  to  come,  for 
LilUi^t  sake.    He  bit  his  lip,  and  grew  pale. 

*'  Will  you  take  from  me  my  only  pleasure  P" 

"Yes !  if  it  be  one  that  gives  others  pain." 

"  It  does  not  give  you  pam ;  you  do  not  care  for 
me  any  more,  now,  Lizzy  I  I  can  see  that." 

"You  are  mistaken;  you  have  no  better  friend  in  the 
world,  and  I  beg  of  you  for  your  own  sake  not  to 
come  here  where  I  am  not  a  free  agent — ^where  I 
musi  meet  you.  I  must  accompany  my  pupil  to  the 
dinner  table,  unless  I  feign  illness." 

Felix  persisted,  and  Lizzy  became  angry,  and 
walked  away  from  him.  This  took  place  in  the 
drawing-room  one  evening  when  several  persons 
were  there.  Mr.  Gould,  while  pretending  to  read, 
had  watched  this  conversation  with  some  interest. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  keen  perception  and  a  kind  heart. 
He  could  not  quite  make  out  matters ;  but  he  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Merton  came  to  the  house  to  see 
Miss  Wilson  and  that  she  was  very  intimate  with  him; 
and  he  also  knew  that  Merton  was  a  married  man. 
He  fancied  that  Miss  Wilson  began  to  be  annoyed  by 
these  visits ;  and  he  was  determined  to  find  out  the 
tmth,  and  put  a  stop  to  them  if  it  were  so.  He  said 
nothing  to  his  wife  on  the  matter,  for  various  reasons. 
She  was  not  a  very  clear-headed  woman,  and  he  might 
be  teased  by  remarks  upon  "  his  interfering  with  Miss 
Wilson's  affairs;"  also,  she  might  get  alanned  at  the 
bare  idea  of  having  a  Governess  in  the  house  who  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  a  married  man,-— one  who  had 
actually  contrived  to  get  introduced  into  her  house 
only  that  he  might  see  and  talk  to  the  Governess. 
And  then  poor  Miss  Wilson  might  be  dismissed, 
which  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  her,  and,  as  Mr. 
Gould^knew  by  experience,  a  very  bad  thing  for  his 
family.  Until  Miss  Wilson  came,  his  wife  had  never 
been  able  to  find  a  governess  to  suit  her.  He  had  a  high 
respect  and  esteem  for  Miss  Wilson,  from  all  he  had 
heud  and  seen  of  her ;  and  he  hoped  she  might  remain 
to  educate  his  girls.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  next 
morning,  before  he  went  down  to  breakfast,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  school-room,  where  he 
knew  Miss  Wilson  was  alone. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Wilson ;  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  you." 

"  Lideed !  I  will  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Was  there  any  person  in  our  party  last  night, 
whom  you  would  rather  not  meet  again  here  P" 

Miss  Wilson  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Gould  for  an 
instant,  and  being  satisfied  with  her  scmtiny,  she 
replied,  "Yes,  I  should  be  glad  if  Dr.  Merton  were 
not  a  guest  here." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Wilson,  I  expected  this  candour 
from  you;  I  shall  not  invite  Dr.  Merton  to  dinner 
here  any  more. — ^You  excuse  my  question,  I  tmst  P"^ 
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"  Certainly.  Eeal  kindness  I  cumot  mistake  for 
impertinent  corksity.  I  am  obliged  to  yoa  for  your 
fiiendly  interest.*' 

"  Thank  yon.    Good  morning." ' 

After  thai  time  Miss  Wilson  saw  no  more  of  Dr. 
Moton ;  but  she  kept  up  a  oorrespondenoe  with  his 
wife,  who  was  aware  of  the  early  attachment  between 
ha  husband  and  Lizzy  Wilson,  "  before,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  "they  knew  what  was  good  for  them 
both." 

Lizzy  sat  laminating  over  all  these  things,  and 
many  more,  in  the  short  half-hoar  before  she  sat  down 
to  write  the  following  letter  to  her  mother : — 

"Ht  bsab  Motheb,— I  have  two  good  pieces  of 
news  to  oommnnicate.  Gaess  what  they  are.  As 
Madame  de  Serign^  says, '  Je  vans  la  dmneen  troU — 
j€  wrtu  la  danne  en  dix,  Jetez-vout  voire  langue  anx 
dkieme  f '  Of  course,  you  do.  Then  you  must  know 
that — ^prepare  your  mind,  make  George  hold  Nancy 
fast  on  her  chair— you  must  know  that  I,  your  *  own 
darling  Lizzy,'  am  coming  to  spend  a  whole  month 
with  you !  Having  digested  that  properly,  listen  to 
the  next  piece  of  intelHgenoe.-— Mr.  Gould  has  given 
me  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital  for  Geoi^ ; 
and  Mrs.  Gould  says,  that  she  hopes  Geoi^  will  often 
come  and  see  me  here.  What  does  George  think  of 
tJkal  for  a  Christmas-box  P 

"  Oh !  if  you  knew  how  I  long  to  see  you  all !  If 
yoa  could  tell  how  I  shall  fidget  and  chafe,  until  I 
am  once  more  in  the  dear  little  nut-shell  of  a  home ! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  wish  she 
had  a  little  more  feeling  and  delicacy !  But  it  is 
useless  to  find  fault  with  any  but  one's  self.  So  Tom 
will  be  at  home  when  I  am  there  ?  Shall  we  not  be 
happy,  dear  mother?  Of  course  you  will  not  have 
Nancy's  party  till  I  come  home.  I  daim  the  top  for 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  with  Geoige.  Mind,  George, 
you  are  engaged  to  me  !  And  Nancy  must  let  me 
be  blind  man  first. 

"What  you  say  of  the  Mertons  is  very  pleasant. 
I  was  quite  sure  Lilla  would  make  him  an  excellent 
wife,  and  that  he  would  find  that  out  in  time.  No, 
dearest  mother,  do  not  imagme  that  Felix  would  have 
been  happier  with  me.  I  do  not  love  him,  and  could 
not  have  made  him  a  good  wife.  It  was  a  girlish 
error.  I  never  really  loved  him,  except  as  a  brother 
— jast  as  I  love  Tom — ^perhaps  a  little  more,  as  we 
had  more  tastes  in  common  than  Tom  and  I  have. 
Ton  say  you  never  rightiy  understood  how  I  broke  off 
my  engagement.  You  know,  my  poor  father  had  set 
his  heart  on  this  match,  and  so  had  Felix,  until  his 
mother  persuaded  him  that  LiUa  had  fallen  in  love 
vith  him ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  was  piqued  at  my 
coldness,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  He  proposed 
to  hw  one  fine  morning,  and  was  accepted ;  and  the 
next  day  he  came  over  to  Coventry,  (I  was  living  with 
the  HiJlz  then,)  and  told  me  what  he  had  done — 
swore  he  was  mad  the  day  before,  and  loved  no  one 
but  me.  I  behaved  then,  as  people  say,  very  nobly. 
I  renonnoed  my  engagement,  rehised  ever  to  marry 


him;  and,  at  last,  exacted  a  promise  from  him  that 
he  would  many  Lilla  in  three  months,  and  would  not 
seek  to  see  me  during  that  time.  Upon  these  con- 
ditions I  promised  him  my  friendship  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  the  alternative  being  my  resolution  never  to 
speak  to  him  again.  People  would  call  this  a  noble 
sacrifice  for  a  person  in  my  condition ;  because  I  was 
convinced  tken  that  Felix  really  loved  me  as  much 
as  he  could  love  anything  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
not  noble,  nor  a  sa^ifice,  mother ;  it  was  simply  the 
dictate  of  woman's  wounded  pride  and  affection.  I 
was  mortified  to  find  that  Felix  was  so  weak  in  na- 
ture*-the  man  whom  I  thought  I  loved.  I  was 
humbled— nay,  I  felt  insulted  by  the  evidence  which 
he  had  given  of  the  slight  nature  of  the  feeling  (which 
he  nicknamed  vl  passion)  that  I  had  inspired.  I  have 
since  had  many  proofs  that  he  cannot  love  iu  my 
sense ;  but  that  he  did  love  me  better  than  he  ever 
loved  before  or  since.  Had  he  done  so  steadily 
throughout but  then  he  would  have  been  differ- 
ent from  what  he  is. 

"I  have  never  told  you  all  this  before ;  perhaps, 
because  there  was  some  lingering  of  painful  feeling 
connected  with  the  subject.  Now  there  is  none.  You 
win  rejoice  with  me  that  I  did  not  marry  a  man  I 
could  not  always  respect,  and  you  will  thiok  it  better 
for  me  to  remain  an  old  maid.  I  long  to  see  Lilla 
with  her  baby.  What  a  lovely  group  they  must  make, 
with  Felix  bending  over  them  !  I  must  take  a  sketch 
of  them.  Tom  once  had  a  penchant  for  Lilla,  when 
he  was  seventeen.  Ah !  you  knew  nothing  about  that ; 
but  I  did.  Tom  is  not  very  susceptible,  you  know ; 
but  he  is  not  a  person  to  change  very  soon.  He 
always  was  dreadfully  obstinate.  I  verily  believe  that 
Tom  has  not  got  over  his  boyish  love  yet  I  At  least, 
the  recollection  of  it  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
forming  other  fancies.  Lilla  knew  nothing  of  it.  You 
must  remember  she  was  a  year  or  two  older ;  and  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  a  girl  looks  upon  aboy  aa  a  non- 
entity. But  I  knew  then  that  Tom  was  more  a  man 
than  Lilla  was  a  woman.  Lilla  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  never  grow  to  maturity,  and  Felix  is  ano- 
ther. He  will  never  be  what  I  call  a  man.  There 
will  always  be  something  childish  about  them  both. 
Perhaps  Tom  may  find  that  out  now  he  b  five-aud- 
twenty.  Good-bye,  dearest  mother !  I  shall  fill  up 
this  side  to  George." 

During  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  between  the 
writing  of  the  above  letter,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  Gould  family  from  town.  Miss  Wil- 
son's health  and  spirits  grew  gradually  better  and 
better,  until,  on  the  morning  of  their  journey  (the  21st 
of  December),  the  day  before  her  own,  she  quite  for- 
got the  dignity  of  offioci  and  while  she  was  getting 
up,  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  little  snatches  of 
songs  in  her  very  best  voice.  It  was  a  strange  medley 
of  ballads,  opera  scenas  and  airs,  hymns,  scherzas, 
and  comic  songs.  This  was  an  old  habit,  contracted, 
long  ago,  at  the  parsonage,  where  her  bed-room  was 
between  her  brother  Tom's  and  her  papa's  dressing- 
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room,  and  they  used  to  ohalloDge  each  other  in  the 
morning,  taking  up  each  other's  song  in  the  style  of 
Venetian  gondoliers.  There  was  one  peculiarity  in 
Lizzy's  singing  on  these  occasions :  it  seemed  equally 
pleasant  to  her  to  sing  any  kind  of  song.  She  would 
sing  "Cease  rude  Boreas"  and  "Tom  Bowling" 
with  her  father,  and  "Non  piii  audrai"  and  ''Gram- 
bamboli "  with  her  brother. 

On  this  21st  of  December,  as  she  was  dressing,  and 
preparing  to  pack  up  her  things,  before  the  breakfast 
bell  rang,  she  sang  all  these  songs  and  a  great  many 
more,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the  servants,  male  and 
female,  who  were  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  to 
the  amusement  of  Mrs.  Gould,  whose  roqm  was  under 
her's. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Gould  inquired  "  who  that  was 
that  was  singing  like  Lablache,  and  Qrisi,  tnd  Bra« 
ham,  ever  since  it  was  light  ?  -' 

Ws6  Wilson  acknowledged  that  she  was  the  guilty 
person,  and  hoped  that  she  had  *'  not  disturbed  any 
one  by  making  so  much  noise." 

Mrs.  Gould  replied :  ''  Disturb !  No,  indeed !  I 
enjoyed  it  of  all  things.  I  wish  you  would  always  sing 
in  that  way  when  you  are  getting  up." 

"  So  she  would,  mamma,"  observed  Miss  Gould, 
"  if  she  were  always  going  home  for  a  holiday.  Miss 
Wilson  always  sings  when  she  is  pleased,  and  some- 
times when  she  is  vexed." 

"Anybody  could  make  Miss  Wilson  sing,"  ex- 
claimed Master  Gustavua  Gould,  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
who  had  oome  from  school  yesterday.  **  You  have 
only  to  whistle  an  air  she  knows,  and  she'll  soon 
begin." 

"  Four  whistling,  I  grant,  always  makes  me  sing," 
replied  Miss  Wilson. 

i"WhyP     Do  I  whistle  so  very   beautifuUyP" 
asked  the  boy,  with  a  grin. 

"  No ;  but  you  whistle  just  as  one  of  my  brothers 
used  to  whistle." 

**  Is  that  the  brother  who  is  coming  to  Christ's  ? " 
anked  Mr.  Gould. 

"Yes."  replied  Miss  Wilson. 

^*  I  think,  Gustavus,  you  must  knock  up  a  friend- 
ship with  Master  Wilson,  when  he  comes  to  town. 
He  is  about  your  age,"  said  Mr.  Gould. 

*'  I've  no  objection,  I'm  sure !  What  sort  of  a 
feUow  is  he — eh.  Miss  Wilson  P  "  asked  Gustavus. 

"  Why»  George  is  backward  in  book-learning,  and 
forward  in  most  other  things.'^ 

"  That's  the  right  sort  for  me,"  cried  Gustavua. 
*'  Can  he  ride,  and  shoot,  and  swim,  and  row,  and 
fishP" 

"Oh,  yes!  and  drive,  and  hunt,  and  mow,  and 
make  hay,  and  sing,  and  pky  a  little  on  the  piano ; 
and  I  m^t  not  forget  that  he  can  play  chess  well, 
and  is  a  capital  hand  at  cricket  and  bagatelle.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  nearly  all  the  list  of  poor  George's 
aocomplishmenta." 

"  And  a  very  good  list,  too,  by  Jove ! "  oxelaimed 
the  boy.  "  Tell  him  I  book  him  lor  a  chum^  though 
wa  ahidl  not  be  at  the  same  school" 


"  I  wiU  tell  Vim,"  said  Miss  Wilson,  witb  a  laugh ; 
and  she  left  the  room  to  help  the  girls  to  sort  out  the 
music  and  books  they  meant  to  isk%  with  them. 

At  two  o'clock  on  that  day  the  travelling-carriago, 
with  its  well-filled  imperial,  stood  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Gould's  house*  All  the  family,  and  Miss  Wilson  be- 
sides, stood  in  the  hall,  taking  leave  of  each  other, 
and  talking  of  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  n^w 
year.    "Good-bye!"    "Good-bye!" 

"  I  suppose  you  do  not  go  till  to-morrow.  Miss 
Wilson  P"  asked  Mrs.  Gould. 

"  No ;  I  go  by  an  early  coach  to-morrow." 

"  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

"  Thank  you.  Good  morning ! "  and  Mrs.  Gould 
ran  down  the  steps  to  the  carnage. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  Lizsy  Wilson  sat 
down  to  make  up  her  acoounts,  and  found  that  she  had 
just  seventeen  shillings  which  she  could  ^ard  to 
spend  in  presents  to  tiie  home.  It  was  very  littlp ; 
but  it  would  serve  to  buy  a  trifle  for  each.  She  de- 
cided that  each  person  at  home  would  like  a  book 
better  than  most  things,  except,  indeed,  old  Alice, 
who  would  rather  have  some  flaimel.  This  point 
being  settled,  she  dressed  herself  to  go  out  and  buy 
what  she  wanted. 

The  shops  had  never  looked  so  tempting  before, 
and,  cold  as  it  was,  she  was  as  cheerful  as  a  lark  in 
June,  as  she  walked  briskly  down  Oxford-street,  lin- 
gering now  and  then,  as  women  love  to  linger,  before 
some  rare  display  of  bonnets,  shawls,  and  ribbons. 
Lissy  seldom  looked  at  the  shops;  she  never  had 
money  to  spend  on  superfluities,  and  therefore  she 
thought  they  did  not  concern  her  at  all.  Besides,  her 
mind  was  never  free  from  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
when  she  walked  out,  for  she  always  had  the  two 
eldest  girls  with  her,  which  circumstance  did  not  tend 
to  make  walking  out  as  pleasant  as  walking  should  be, 
to  improve  the  health.  The  girls  were  nice  girls 
enough  to  teach  or  to  amuse  occasionally.  They  wfere 
well  enough  in  the  way  of  business,  but  it  was 
fatiguing  to  Lizzy  to  associate  always  with  her  in- 
feriors in  mind.  As  she  used  to  say,  "  It  is  useless 
to  call  it  ttWociiUing:  you  do  not  tmoeiah,  you  endea- 
vour to  suit  your  mind  and  conversation  to  their 
capacity,  which  is  more  fatiguing  by  far  than  giving 
them  a  lesson  on  any  subject.  It  is  good  for  neither 
party.  Young  girls  ought  to  have  young  girls  and 
boys  for  their  companions,  and  their  governesses 
ought  to  have  men  and  women  for  companions,  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation.  Both  parties  would  gain 
incalculably  by  this  arrangement, — which,  as  society 
is  formed  in  this  country,  at  present,  cannot  be  made. 
So  I  must  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  walk  out 
every  day  with  Sophia  and  Grace." 

While  Lizzy  was  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  choosing 
the  presents  for  "  those  at  home,"  she  oould  not  help 
seeing  that  a  gentleman  who  was  seated  in  the  shop, 
looking  oyer  some  pamphlets,  observed  her  very  at- 
tentively. From  hia  appearance  which  was  that  of  a 
gentleman,  but  one  without  any  pretension  to  style  or 
fashion,  she  guessed  him  to  be  a  clergyman— probably 
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t  GoDcee  FeDoir,  or  FrofeMor.     He  vaiehed  her, 

Ikieud  toaU  she  and  to  the  shopnuui,  without  that 
I  air  of  aadaebua  eorioiity  whieh  is  not  unoommoii  in 
.  iMBdenen  on  radi  an  ooaadon*  lisiy  felt  a  little 
,<  embuTBased  for  a  moment,  but  somehow  ahe  eoold 
i'  not  be  displeased  with  thia  atrangcr.    Presently  he 

spoke  to  tile  ahopman,  and  aaked  for  a  new  work— 

"  Carljle'a  Tranahition  of  Wilhehn  Meister"— which 

had  just  eome  out. 
This  was  too  mneh  for  Liny.    That  hock  had  been 

the  dgect  of  her  desire  far  a  fortnight^  and  here  was 
I  some  one  actnallj  going  to  buj  it  before  her  face  I 
>    She  tamed  inTolnntarilj,  with  a  alight  amile,  towards 

the  stranger— a  smile  of  sympathy  with  his  taste. 

He  saw  it,  and  said,  "  It  is  very  fine,  is  it  not, 


*•  It  mnst  be ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it." 
••  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  had  read  it." 
"I  dare  say  I  looked  as  if  I  Aould  like  to  read  it." 
And,  hairing  said  this,  Lizzy  returned  to  her  purchases, 
paid  for  them,  and  left  the  shop. 

As  ahe  walked  home,  she  thought  she  should  like 
to  know  that  man ;  and  she  wondered,  with  a  smile, 
whether  he  approyed  of  the  way  in  which  she  had 
spent  her  thirteen  shillings.  She  certainly  saw  him 
laugh  as  she  put  back  a  "  Geology  made  Easy,"  price 
two  shillings,  which  the  shopman  particularly  recom- 
mended for  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  while  she 
chose  a  little  book  of  Paiiy  Tales,  price  half-a^jrown, 
instead.  He  seemed  to  watch  her  so  much,  that  she 
feared  he  saw  how  she  was  contriving  to  get  all  ahe 
wanted  for  thirteen  shillings,  so  as  to  save  four  for 
the  flannel.  However,  he  had  wished  her  "good 
morning,"  and  opened  the  door  for  her,  as  reverently 
as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess,  and  therefore  he  thought 
her  want  of  money  no  reason  why  he  should  fail  in 
the  respect  which  eveiy  man  owes  to  a  woman. 
lizzy  Uked  the  stranger,  and  speculated  about  him 
-tin  she  reached  Orosvenor  Square,  when  she  forgot 
"Km  and  every  thing  else  but  preparatious  for  her 
joomey  the  next  day. 

She  packed  up  her  two  boxes,  had  them  corded  and 
taken  down  stairs  into  the  hall  that  evening,  and  sent 
to  book  her  place  by  the  Coventry  coach,  which 
started  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  from  an  inn 
ia  the  eity.  One  of  the  maids  promised  to  call  her  at 
lialf-past  five,  and  to  have  a  hackney-coach  ready  at 
the  door  for  her  at  a  quarter  past  six;  and  Lizzy 
went  to  bed  with  that  tiiought  of  school-children  in 
her  heart— "Where  shall  I  be  at  this  time  to-mor- 


Just  aa  ahe  was  going  to  undress,  she  remembered 
her  parcel  of  presents ; — they  were  not  packed  up ! 
That  faithless  bookseller  had  never  sent  them !  She 
rang  her  bdl,  and  requested  Susan  to  inquire  among 
the  servants,  whether  a  parcel  had  not  come  from 
\  the  bookseller. 

Susan  returned  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand,  was 
"  veiy  Sony,  but  It  was  not  her  fault.    Barnes  had 
taken  it  in,  and  forgotten  to  give  it  to  her." 
t.  "Never  mind,  Susan;   I  dialike  to  have  amall 


paokagM,  but  I  dare  aay  I  oan  dispose  of  this  hi  my 
basket,  without  uncording  a  box.'' 

When  Susan  was  gone,  Lisiy  wanted  to  nntie  the 
parcel,  to  see  how  tl^  books  looked  oui  of  the  shop. 
Then  she  smiled  at  herself  for  being  so  childish ;  and 
soon  she  found  a  very  good  reason  for  looking  at  them— 
she  Miui  write  all  their  namea  in  them,  of  oonrael 
She  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  drew  the  pvoel  and  the 
inkstand  towards  her. 

Was  not  the  parcel  rather  large  ?  She  had  only 
bought  four  small  books :  here  must  be  aome  miatake. 
And  ahe  proceeded  to  examine  the  oontonta.  Thero 
were  her  four  booka  and  the  reoeipted  bill ;  but  what 
were  those  three  larger  vdumea  P  She  took  Up  one, 
and  read,  "Wilhehn  Meister*s  Apprentioeship,"-* 
another — "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentioeship;"*^ 
another^"  Wilhehn  Meiator'a  Travels."  She  could 
not  fail  to  recal  the  stranger  in  the  ahop.  Her  wit, 
without  being  very  great,  oould  jump  to  a  adution  of 
the  difficulty.  That  pompous  shopman  must  have 
made  a  mbtake,  and  put  up  the  gentleman'a  booka 
in  her  parcel  Poor  man  1  perhapa  he  was  wondering 
at  that  moment  why  they  had  not  eome.  They  muat 
be  sent  back  to  the  shop  directly.  She  rose  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  note,  which  had  probably 
slipped  from  one  of  the  books  into  her  lap,  fdl  on  the 
floor.  It  was  addressed  to  "Miss  Wilson;"  the 
contents  were  as  follows  :^ 

"  Ma  DAM, — ^Will  you  accept  this  book  from  one 
who  has  more  money  than  he  om  spend  for  his  own 
wants?  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  retain,  in  this 
book,  a  pleasing  memento  of  a  stranger.  Ijet  me 
have  the  satbfaotion  of  knowing  that  I  have  afforded 
one  of  the  highest  intellectual  pleasures  to  one  who 
can,  I  am  sure,  appreoiate  it.    "  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
"B.M. 

*^  F.S.-^I  am  unknown  to  your  bookseller." 

Lizzy  was  very  much  pleaaed.  Some  ladiea  would 
have  been  too  proud  to  accept  a  preaent  from  a 
stranger,  and  would  have  sent  back  the  books  to  the 
shop.  Lizzy  was  much  too  high-minded,  too  full  of 
genuine  heart-delioaoy,  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  auch 
mean  pride :  she  quietly  and  gladly  accepted  any  teatio 
mony  of  honest,  disinterested  kind  feeling,*— she  alwaya 
appreciated  it,  whether  ahown  to  others  or  to  herself. 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  how  much  ^e,  in  a  similar 
position  to  this  man,  should  have  enjoyed  doing  such 
a  thing  herself.  How  often  she  had  desired  to  buy 
books  and  toys  for  strange  children,  whose  wishes 
(like  her  own  that  day  in  the  bookseller's  shop)Vere 
laiger  than  their  finanoea.  "  Yes,  my  unknown  friend  I 
I  will  acoept  the  present ;  and  I  am  ghui  there  are 
people  in  the  world  able  as  well  aa  willing  to  do  auch 
thii^."  She  felt  ineUned  to  write  and  tell  him  so, 
but  she  remembered  that  ahe  did  not  know  hia  name, 
nor  did  the  bookseller. 

"Better  so^"  she  tiumght;  "  it  will  always  be  a 
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pleasant  little  affair.  How  it  will  puzzle  mamma ! 
Tom  will  make  a  capital  story  of  it."  Then,  again, 
she  thought  she  "  would  not  tell  any  one  but  her 
mother  of  it ;  becanse  Tom  might  teaze  her,  and  say 
things  which  she  did  not  like  on  the  subject.  Tom 
could  never  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,—- no 
tDorldly-ioue  person  ever  could."  Instead  of  going  to 
bed  early,  she  sat  up  an  hour  beyond  her  usual  time, 
reading  the  new  book. 

'*  Indeed  this  is  the  most  valuable  Christmas  present 
I  ever  had,"  she  thought.  She  forgot  how  she  had 
felt  seven  years  ago  on  receiving  Felix  Merton's 
picture ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  she  remembered 
it ;  and  she  thought  of  that  handsome,  winning  face, 
and  sighed — ^not  for  hertelf.  In  another  moment  she 
was  making  a  comparison  between  that  face  and  the 
stranger's !  After  acknowledging  the  quiet  power  of 
this  Ust  to  be  far  more  pleasing  to  her  now  than  the 
fine  form  and  wonderful  mobility  of  expression  in  the 
first,  she  began  to  be  very  grave  indeed,  and,  at  last, 
murmured  to  herself,  **  All  is  well !  I  should,  perhaps, 
make  another  mistake  more  grievous  than  the  firat. 
Yet,  there  is  the  species  of  human  being  to  have  full 
faith  in,  I  fancy." 

(To  b€  eontinuidj 


ON  SHAKSPEAKE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS.  . 


shaksfeabb's  boldiebs. 


BY   MART  GOWDSS  OLARKB. 


Courage,  chivalrous  bearing,  conquest,  martial  ar- 
dour,— ^favourite  themes  for  the  poetical  pen  through 
all  ages,  could  find  no  more  fitting  chronicler  than 
Shakspeare.  None  so  well  as  he  could  perceive  the 
splendour  with  which  they  were  invested,  as  matter 
for  poetry  and  dramatic  development ;  none  so  well 
as  he  could  blazon  "  all  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war;"  while,  at  the  same 
time,  none  so  well  as  he  could  preclude  a  too  se- 
ductive lustre  from  being  shed  around  the  subject 
itself,  by  a  true  manifestation  of  the  far  sublimer 
glories  of  peace  and  good-will.  The  brilliant  meteoric 
radiance  of  military  renown,  the  dazzling  grandeur  of 
earthly  sway,  the  might  of  bravery,  the  dignity  of 
valour,  are  all  set  forth  resplendent  upon  Shak- 
speare's  page;  but,  true  to  his  higher  calling  of 
teacher  as  well  as  dramatist,  humanist  as  well  as 
poet,  he  has  not  failed  to  outshine  and  eclipse  this 
light  by  the  transcendent  efiFulgence  of  moral  purity, 
intellectual  power,  the  strength  of  the  spirit  and  the 
affecti9ns,  and  the  triumphs  of  true  glory.  It  is  the 
sun  paling  and  quenching  the  fires  of  the  stars. 

Shakspeare's  warrior-portraits  are  painted  with  a 
vigorous  hand :  they  embody  the  generic  features  of 
the  class,  with  each  its  own  individuality. 

Among  them  stands  conspicuous  Caius  Maroius 
Coriolanus ;  his  surname  being  the  immortal  crown 
conferred  upon  his  honourable  achievements  against 


the  enemies  of  his  country.  Never  was  soldierly 
bearing  more  vividly  depicted  than  m  the  personal 
descriptions  of  the  man  which  recur  several  times 
throughout  the  play.  His  brother  commander,  Lartius, 
says  of  him : — 

"  Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Gate's  wish ;  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes,  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shako,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous^  and  did  tremble.'* 

When  he  presents  himself,  humbly  clad,  in  exile,  at 
Antium,  and  stands  before  the  hearth  of  Aufidius, 
seeking  conference  with  his  rival,  Tullus  says  :— 

"  Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
BeazB  a  command  int;  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel." 

And  the  blunt  comments  of  the  serving-men,  who 
would  have  repulsed  him  as  a  stranger,  bear  striking 
witness  of  his  martial  mien  and  proportions.  One 
says :  "  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top." 
And  the  other  rejoins :  "  Nay,  T  knew  by  his  face 
that  thero  was  something  in  him :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind 
of  face,  methought, — I  cannot  tcU  how  to  term  it." 

His  rash  impetuosity  in  moments  of  imminent 
peril  are  true  to  the  life.  When  he  is  threatened  by 
the  people  and  their  tribunes  with  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
he  draws  his  sword,  shouting  : — 

"No:  I'll  die  here. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting; 
Come,  tiy  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  mc." 

And  in  his  very  death  scene,  when  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  citizens  of  Antium,  and  some  one  endearours 
to  obtain  a  hearing  in  his  favour,  he  urges  pnMoitioD, 
taunts  his  enemies  afrosh,  and  recklessly  defies  their 
wrath. 

Like  a  genuine  military  commander,  he  looks  upon 
men's  deaths  (including  his  own)  as  matters  of 
perfect  indifference;  and  when  he  hears  the  news 
that  the  Voices  are  in  arms,  he  exclaims :  "  I  am 
glad  on't ;  then  we  shall  have  means  to  vent  our  musty 
superfluity."  One  of  the  main  secrets  of  Coriolanus's 
disgust  towards  the  common  people,  besides  the 
natural  shrinking  with  which  his  patrician  blood  recoils 
from  sympathy  and  communion  with  the  "  mutable, 
nmk-scented  many,"  is,  that  he  finds  them  wanting  as 
soldiers."  They  do  not  fulfil  his  ideas  of  valour,  of 
discipline,  of  devotion  to  their  country's  cause.  He 
complains  that  thero  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
their  courage  :— 

'*  He  that  trusts  you. 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 

YThere  foxes,  geese." 

He  more  than  once,  during  the  battle,  reproaches  them 
with  their  lukewarmness,  and  their  base  lovo  of  spoil 
in  the  moment  of  action ;  and  afterwards,  at  home, 
repeats  his  censure : — 

«  Being  prcss'd  to  the  war, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  being  i*  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them." 
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There  is  a  stronglj  marked  individoality,  characteristic 
of  the  sereral  utterers,  in  each  of  the  addresses  to  the 
soldiay,  that  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 
his  mHitaiy  leaders.  Those  which  Goriolanus  delivers, 
aresharp«  stinging,  contemptuous,  and  even  vitu- 
pefative;  they  evince  the  uncontrolled  disgust  and 
disdain  which  he  feels  towards  the  very  men  whom  he 
incites  to  do  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

In  that  succession  of  short,  vivid  scenes  descriptive 
of  the  engagement  before  and  within  the  gates  of 
CotioH,  Cains  Marcius  flares  throughout  the  tumult 
like  a  comet.  His  eagerness  to  begin  the  strife,  his 
breathless  ardour,  his  fierce  urging  of  his  followers 
rising  in  imperious  shouts  above  the  din  of  battle,  his 
reddess  pursuit  till  he  is  whelmed  within  the  gates 
amidst  the  tide  of  retreating  foes,  his  brief  but 
energetic  and  effective  councils  with  his  brother  com* 
manders,  lus  anxiety  to  lose  no  precious  moment  of 
time,  his  animation,  his  activity,  his  cheerful  words, 
his  positive  high  spirits  during  the  excitement  of  the 
contest,  are  all  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  martial 
enthusiasm.  Fighting  seems  an  actual  good,  a  vital 
atmosphere  to  him:  "The  blood  I  drop  is  rather 
physiod  than  dangerous  to  me."  There  is  an  absolute 
enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  his  courage ;  a  sort  of 
rapture  of  bravery  in  the  gaiety  with  which  he  ex- 
daims  to  the  friend  who  inquires  whether  he  be 
hurt:— 

*'  0  !  let  me  clip  you 
In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo*d ;  in  heart 
Ai  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  t^ers  burned  to  bedward." 

But  Uiere  comes  an  exquisite  touch  at  the  close  of 
these  scenes,  to  tell  us  truly  of  the  extent  of  Marcius's 
wooads,  which  his  own  gallant  speeches  would  fain 
iqacsent  as  scratches.  It  is  where  he  begs  the 
freedom  of  some  poor  prisoner,  and  upon  being  asked 
bis  name,  is  compelled  to  reply  : — 

'•  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 
I  am  weary-— yea,  my  memory  Is  tired. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  1 

Cominiua.  Go  wo  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to ;  come." 

Coriolanua's  haughty  nature  not  only  shows  itself  in 
'  his  patrician  disdain  of  the  commonalty,  but  in  a  proud 
humility,  a  lofty  modesty — the  sensitive  point  of 
true  valour,  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  but 
shrinking  from  its  commendation.  There  is  a  kind 
of  stem  bashfulncss  in  his  manner  of  waiving  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  brother  com- 
manders on  the  battle-field ;  and  afterwards,  his 
words  on  retiring  from  his  scat  in  the  capitol, 
when  his  panegyric  is  about  to  be  pronounced,  almost 
savour  of  arrogance  and  discourtesy  in  their  blunt 
diffidence. 

But  the  poet  has  well  displayed  the  grandeur  and 
native  dignity  that  more  favourably  colour  the  pride 
of  Coriolanus,  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
diaiacter  inspires  his  friends.  His  mother,  Yolumnia, 
hails  the  approach  of  her  warlike  son  with  words  that 
show  bis  spirit  to  be  inherent  :— 


'*  Hark  I  the  trumpets. 
These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
He  carries  noise, and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears; 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie. 
Which  being  Advanced,  declines,  and  then  men  die." 

The  other  generals,  his  brethren  in  command,  vie 
with  each  other  in  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
prowess,  and  are  prodigal  in  their  unenvious  extolment 
of  his  merits.  Gominius  dreads  lest  his  advocacy 
should  fall  short  of  what  he  thinks  his  due,  when  he 
delivers  before  the  senate  that  fine  speech  (which  it  is 
a  shame  to  curtail,  but  from  which  we  must  content 
ourselves  here  with  a  short  extract)  in  honour  of 
Marcius's  achievements : — 

"  For  this  last^ 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home :  he  stopped  the  fliers ; 
And  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  waves  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  hia  sword— death's  stamps 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took.  From  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.   Alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate  o*  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny ;  aidless  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet." 

And  in  the  mouth  of  his  devoted  partisan,  his  warm- 
hearted  old  friend,  Menenius,  a  yet  more  beaatifol 
eulogy  is  placed.  He  says : — 

**  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  his    | 

mouth: 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death." 

The  unconscious  extenuation  here  offered  for  the 
defect  in  his  idol's  disposition,  the  plausible  sophistry 
with  which  he  elevates  obstinacy  of  pride  into  in- 
flexible integrity,  is  exquisitely  true  to  the  instincts 
of  partiality  and  enthusiastic  affection.  It  is  Me- 
nenius, also,  who  utters  those  graphic  words — magni- 
ficent in  their  very  simplicity—which  portray  the 
hero  he  so  worships,  and  which,  indeed,  serve  as  an 
abstract  of  a  heroic  ideal ;  "  When  he  wiJks,  he  moves 
like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his 
treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corselet  with  his  eye, 
talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery.  He  sits 
in  his  state  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander.  What  he 
bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to 
throne  in." 

The  sketch  of  the  boy,  Coriolanus's  little  son,  is 
happily  liit  off;  he  is  a  soldier  in  miniature,  an 
embryo  warrior.  We  see  this  in  the  description  of 
the  child  given  to  Yolumnia  and  Yirgilia  by  their 
friend  Valeria,  when  she  speaks  of  his  having  "  such 
a  confirmed  countexumce ;"  and  also  afterwards,  when 
his  inherited  courage  rises  up  agsunst  his  father's 
relentlessness,  and  he  boldly  exclaims :— 

**  He  shall  not  tread  on  me : 
I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  III  fight." 
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The  biesaing  inroked  by  Goriolaniis  upon  this  son 
is  the  very  eesenoe  of  a  warlike  father's  wish : — 

"  The  god  of  soldierB, 
With  the  oonaent  of  supreme  Jore,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  msy'st  prove 
To  shame  inynlnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  tea-mark,  stsnding  OTeiy  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  !*' 

In  direct  oontrast  with  the  inflexible  Coriolanus,  is 
the  impressionable  Mark  Antony.  The  very  first 
words  of  the  play  bespeak  the  ambition  of  the  con- 
queror melted  in  the  indulgence  of  the  voluptuary — 
the  ardour  of  the  soldier  merged  in  that  of  the  lover 
— the  majesty  of  Rome's  master  yielding  to  the  sway 
of  an  Egyptian  mistress — ^the  martial  spirit  slum- 
bering quiescent  within  the  coils  of  that  "  serpent  of 
old  Nile,"  Cleopatra. 

The  manner  in  which  Antony's  spirits  fluctuate 
with  the  aspect  of  his  fortune;  the  alternate  depres- 
sion and  revival  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances;  the  suscepti- 
bility, the  impulsiveness,  the  prodigality,  the  unre- 
servedness  of  his  disposition,  joined  to  his  sensual 
temperament,  all  mark  the  impressionable  man.  His 
soldierly  qualifications  are  thus  comparatively  obscured ; 
he  is  less  notable  for  his  warriorship  than  for  his 
magnificence ;  and  while  he  is  distinguished  for  gene- 
rosity, both  of  taste  and  feeling,  he  lacks  constancy 
in  the  austerer  virtues. 

His  brother  triumvir,  Oclavius,  bears  honourable 
testimony  to  his  early  hardihood  in  defeat  and  ad- 
versity, but  deplores  all  the  more  his  subsequent 
instability. 

His  brave  follower,  Scams,  remarks  upon  that 
variable  mood  of  his  general's : — 
"  Antony 
Is  valiant  and  d^ected ;  and,  by  starts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  sive  him  hope,  and  fear 
Of  what  he  has,  and  nas  not" 

And  his  friend  Enobarbus  makes  pithy  comment  on 
his  easily  excited  spirits : — 

*'  Now  he'll  ouUtare  the  lightning.    To  be  furious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear :  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  Btill 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Bestorss  his  heart :  when  valour  preys  en  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with." 

That  also  is  like  one  of  the  freaks  of  an  impression- 
able nature,  where  Antony  calls  forth  his  household 
servants,  and  addresses  them  in  such  moving  terms  as 
shall  elicit  their  tears,  and  assure  him  of  their  sym- 
pathy; then,  satisfied  with  his  experiment,  he  sud- 
denly rallies,  bursts  into  a  laugh,  speaks  gaily  and 
hopefully,  and  concludes  with : — 

**  Let's  to  supper ;  eomo. 
And  diown  consideration." 

He  is  facile ;  and  like  a  man  who  knows  himself  to 
be  assailable  by  persuasion,  he  intrenches  himself  in  a 
stronghold  of  obstinacy,  meeting  the  force  of  reason, 
and  the  unanswerable  representations  of  his  officers, 
with  mere  stubborn  iteration, — "By  sea,  by  sea." 
And  on  their  urging  their  remonstrance,  he  doggedly 
repeats,  « I'll  fight  at  sea." 


There  is  one  curious  instance  of  defective  judgment 
quite  consistent  with  Antony's  character.  Like  most 
impressionable  meu,  he  allows  himself  to  be  swiped 
by  appearance,  and  is  superficial  in  hia  peroeptiona. 
Accordingly,  whilst  he  is  yielding  his  dying  breath  in 
Cleopatra's  arms,  he  rouses  himself  with  a  generous 
anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and  bids  her  "  trust  none 
about  Cesar  but  Proculcius."  Now,  in  the  sequel, 
we  find  that  Proculeius  is  im/  to  be  trusted,  for  it  is 
he  who  assists  to  betray  Cleopatra  into  the  hands  of 
Cssar's  guards,  while  Dolabella  proves  her  friend  and 
adviser. 

Towards  Octavia,  "  our  courteous  Antony,  whom 
ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  speak,"  is  gentle 
and  considerate  in  hia  manner,  though  he  but "  makea 
this  marriage  for  his  peace,"  and  from  merely  pru- 
dential motives. 

There  is  another  oharacteristic  feature  id  Antony's 
conduct ;  his  generosity  in  being  ever  ready  to  admit 
his  own  share  of  blame,  to  acknowledge  his  errors, 
and  to  accept  reproof  with  candour  and  temper.  His 
remorse,  too,  is  as  keen  as  his  self-accusation  is  bitter 
and  ample ;  and  the  generous-hearted  Antony — ^muni- 
ficent in  prosperity,  and  noble  in  downfal — engages 
our  interest  and  sympathy  perhaps  more  deeply  than 
many  a  less  faulty  being. 

In  juxta-position,  but  in  high  relief,  with  Mark 
Antony,  is  another  military  commander,  Octaviua 
Caesar — cold,  calculating,  ever  vigilant,  and  holding 
himself  in  reserve  to  take  advantage  of  any  la|i8e 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  his  great  compeer  and 
rival.  ^ 

When  the  marriage  is  proposed  between  Octavia, 
Cesar's  sister,  and  Antony,  the  latter  asks,  "  Will 
Caesar  speak  P"  But  he  answers,  **  Not  till  he  hears 
how  Antony  is  touehed  with  what  is  spoke  already.'* 
And  again,  in  the  conferenoe  with  Fompey,  Caesar's 
dispassionate  voice  recurs  at  intervals  in  suoh  curt 
words  of  heed,  as,  "  Take  your  time ;"  "  There's  the 
point;"  " That's  the  next  to  do:"  showing,  by  these 
admonitory  sentences,  that  he  himself  keeps  sedu- 
lously to  the  point  in  question,  and  would  have  others 
do  the  same. 

In  the  wild  scene  of  banquet  revelry  on  board 
Pompey's  galley,  Octavius  alone  maintains  a  check 
upon  his  own  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
and  it  is  he  who  is  the  first  to  propose  a  general  ter- 
mination of  the  feast.  His  allusion  to  the  effeot  of 
the  wine  upon  his  articulation  is  admirably  indicative 
of  the  wary  man  accustomed  to  observe  and  guard  hia 
own  utterance ;  while  his  habitual  resenre  dreads  the 
exposure  of  inebriety : — 

'  Mine  own  i 


Splits  what  it  speaks;  the  wild  di^golae  hath  almost 
Antick'd  ub  all.* 

His  only  touch  of  warmth  is  given  to  his  sister 
Octavia ;  his  eyes  moisten  at  parting  with  her,  and 
he  is  highly  indignant  at  her  treatment  by  Mark 
Antony,  though  hia  indignation  is  tempered  by  the 
duty  of  preaching  patience  and  comfort  to  herself. 

Anger  never  leads  him  beyond  one  abusive  epithet 
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He  ealla  Antonj  u  *'  old  nffiaa/'  in  wvatk  »t  the 
j  tkoogiit  of  hii  defiance  in  the  moment  of  defeet  i-^ 

"  He  dares  me  to  personal  oombat, 
.  Gnar  to  Antony :  let  the  old  ruffian  know 

''         I  b^Ttt  DUtfij  other  waji  to  die ;  mean  tii^e^ 
Lfto^h  at  his  challenge." 

I    Uis  wrath  is  steeped  in  contempt,  and  he  ends,  a  few 

Biomeats  afterwaide,  bj  the  sneering  exclamation, — 

"Poor  Antony!" 

As  ia  to  be  expected  from  one  oi  his  cold,  bard 

I    nature,  Octavins  has  an  nnworthy  opinion  of  women, 

',  and  distrusts  their  integrity;  in  this  persuasion  of 

;   their  foible,  he  eends  an  emissary  to  the  queen  of 

i   Ilgrpt  after  the  disgraceful  defeat  by  sea:— 

"  From  Antony  win  Cleopatia :  promise. 
And  In  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more, 

I'      Fiom  thine  inrention,  ofkn ;  women  are  not, 

In  their  best  fortunes,  strong ;  but  want  will  pexjure 

I       The  ne'er  touch'd  restaL" 

His  frigid  temperament  baffles  Cleopatra's  alluring 
arts;  her  power  of  witchery  falls  powerless  against 
i  his  dispassionate  stoicism ;  but  when,  in  turn,  he  seeks 
to  b^^uile  her,  she,  accustomed  to  study  men's  moods 
and  dispositions,  to  watch  their  humours,  and  detect 
their  sentiments,  sees  in  an  instant  through  his  pur- 
pose and  his  smooth  speech,  saying  to  her  attendants 
when  he  is  gone : — 

J'  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  theo.  Charm  Ian. 

She  girea  the  whispered  order  for  the  asp, "  the  pretty 
worm  of  Nilus,  that  kills  and  pains  not,"  and  tlms 
defeats  her  wily  foe  at  once  and  for  ever. 

As  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  cold  Octavius, 
"sticks  fieiy  off  indeed"  the  gallant  Harry  Percy, 
I  samamed  Hotspur.  His  well-known  ardent  temper 
has  procured  him  this  title,  and  all  that  we  see  and 
hear  of  him  confirms  its  fitness.  At  the  very  opening 
I  of  the  play,  King  Henry  lY.  alludes  to  his  warlike 
fame,  and  almost  envies  that — 

"  My  Lord  Northumberland 
Bhonld  be  the  &ther  of  so  blest  a  son  : 
j  A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour^  tongue.'* 

ISsewhere  he  calls  him  "  this  Hotspur  Mars."    His 
princely  riyal  speaks  of  him  as — "  tWs  same  child  of 
I   honour  and  renown,  this  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all- 
praised  knight  i^  and  afterwards  says  : — 
"  I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
Mo¥e  aciive-vallant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
Moxe  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
,  I         To  grace  Uus  latter  age  with  noble  deeds.** 

His  nude,  the  Sari  of  Worcester,  talks  of  his 
"  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  govem'4  by  a  spleen." 

Palstaff  ealla  him  "  that  same  mad  feUow  of  the  north, 
Percy ;"  and,  on  the  battle-field,  says : — "  I  am  afraid 
of  this  gnnpowder  Peroy,  though  he  be  dead." 

I  Smeh  reports  of  fame  demanded  strong  individual 
paintings  and,  oertainly,  Shakspeare's  delineation  of 
the  man  himself  fully  answers  to  his  reputation. 

His  hold  findica^on  of  Mortimer  before  the  king ; 
his  tornado-like  ng^  about  giving  up  the  prisoners, 

I   till  his  father^  NorthnmberUmd,  aaks  him :— "  What, 


drunk  with  oholer  P"    His  impatient  bursts  while  his 
father  and  uncle  are  consulting  means  of  revenge;  his 
testy  forgetfulness,  interrupting  himself  with  :— 
"  What  do  you  call  the^  place  1 
A  plague  apon't  1— it  is  in  Gloucestershire. 

His  eagerness : — 

"  I  smell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 
North.  Before  the  game's  a-foot,  thou  still  lett'st 
slip.** 

His  fretful  cogitations  while  reading  the  letter  from 
the  lukewarm  rebel  lord,  whom  he  caUs  a  "frosty- 
spirited  rogue,"  and  a  **  dish  of  skimmed  milk ;"  with 
liis  contempt  of  risk : — "  TAe  purpose  you  undertake  u 
dangerous : — ^Why,  that's  certain;  His  dangerous  to  take 
a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool, 
out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety." 
His  impatience  of  delay,  so  like  the  man  of  action : — 
"Oh,  let  the  hours  be  short,  till  fields,  and  blows, 
and  groans  applaud  our  sport!"  His  intolerance  of 
sickness  that  intervenes  to  thwart  his  plans ;  wonder- 
ing how  any  one  has  "  leisure  to  be  sick  in  such  a 
justling  time ;"  with  his  skimming  over  the  details 
of  the  malady  in  the  letter,  and  proceeding  to  what 
he  considers  the  important  question : — 

"  He  writes  me  here,— that  inward  sickness— 

And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 

So  soon  be  drawn.** 

His  blunt  words  of  soldierly  horror  at  being  thought 
to  fiatter,  when  he  praises  Douglas  to  bis  face.  His 
absent  preoccupied  manner,  alluded  to  by  Prince  Hal, 
in  that  caricature  description  he  gives  of  his  rival, 
«  the  Hotspur  of  the  North ;  he  that  kiUs  me  some 
six  or  seven  dozen  of  8cots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his 
hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,—'  F^e  upon  this  quiet  life  I 
Iwani  work.*  *  0  my  sweet  Harry,*  says  she,  'Mow 
many  host  thou  killed  to-day  f*  '  Oite  my  roan  horse 
a  drench*  says  he,  and  answers,  ' Some/wr/««»;'  an 
hour  after;  '  a  trifle,  a  trifle***  Which  absence  of 
mind  is  afterwards  verified  in  the  opening  of  the 
scene  where  he  sits  down  to  the  conference  with  the 
other  rebel  leaders,  to  arrange  their  contemplated 
plan  of  attack,  and  exclaims  :—*' A  plague  upon  it  I 
I  have  forgot  the  map."  His  blended  prodigality  and 
tenacity  when  they  are  apportioning  their  several 
rights  of  land : — 

''  I'll  give  tbrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend : 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
V\\  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.'* 

His  quick  sense  of  honour ;  during  the  battle,  his 

reply  to  Worcester,  who  says  : — 

"  There  is  no  seeming  mer^  in  the  king. 
Hoi.  Did  you  beg  any  1    God  forbid  I" 

And,  finally,  his  ardour  when  he  learns  the  approach 

of  his  enemies : —  I 

"  Let  them  oome ; 
Xhey  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim,  i 

And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mara  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.    I  am  on  fire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours :— Come,  let  me  take  my  horse, 


t. 
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Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thonderbolty 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.** 

All  these  characteristic  circumstances  combine  to 
form  one  of  the  most  perfect  pictures  of  a  rash  and 
impetaous  soldier  that  was  ever  limned. 

There  are  still  two  particulars  that  remain  to  be 
cited  regarding  Hotspur,  which  are  peculiarly  indi- 
cative of  the  mere  soldier ;  he  evinces  a  contempt  for 
poetiy,  and  an  indifference  for  music;  and  he  also 
regards  his  wife  far  more  as  a  lady-puppet  than  as  a 
rational  companion.  Listead  of  replying  to  her  fond 
inquiry  respecting  his  preoccupied  thoughts,  he 
shouts  to  a  servant,  and  asks  about  the  despatch  of 
some  packet ;  and  afterwards  evades  her  with  some 
light  bantering  answers,  and  expresses  his  want  of 
faith  in  her  discretion,  and  powers  of  secrecy — ^pre- 
cisely like  a  soldier  who  has  little  time  to  study  the 
true  worth  and  capability  of  a  woman's  heart  and 
mind.  How  little  he  does  justice  to  this  heart  and 
mind,  (the  loving  strength  of  which  he  might  have 
trusted  to  the  utmost,)  is  proved  by  the  exquisite 
posthumous  eulogy  which  Lady  Percy  subsequently 
delivers  in  honour  of  her  lost  husband. 

Shakspeare  has  not  feared  to  put  two  fiery  hot- 
tempered  men  close  together ;  for,  in  the  same  play 
with  Hotspur  is  Owen  Glendower,  the  Welshman. 
But  how  distinctly  has  he  maintained  the  several 
individuality  of  the  two  military  leaders.  Hotspur  is 
peremptoty,  Glendower  is  pompous ;  where  the  one  is 
wilfuJ,  the  other  is  vain ;  when  the  one  flies  off  at  a 
tangent,  the  other  warmly  argues,  or  holds  forth  about 
his  own  portentous  nativity,  his  nuigical  powers,  and 
his  vast  superiority  to  the  "  roll  of  common  men." 
Warmth  of  temper  makes  Hotspur  an  utter  contemner 
of  self,  a  plain,  blunt  soldier ;  while  a  like  heat  makes 
Glendower  a  conceited  visionary,  an  intemperate  self- 
worshipper,  a  thorough  egotist. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  individual  characteristics 
of  the  haughty  Coriolanus ;  the  impressionable  Mark 
Antony;  the  cold  Octavius  Caesar ;  the  fieiy  Hotspur ; 
the  Qonceited  Glendower.  But  as  there  remain  many 
admirable  warrior  -  portraits  still  undiscussed,  tliis 
division  of  the  subject  will  be  resumed  in  another 
number. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

OB,    THE  BAILROAD   OF   LIF£. 
BT  THB  AUTHOa  OV  "  rBAKK  FAIRLBOH.** 

Chapter  IX. 

WHEBEIN  BICHAKD  FRE&E  AlO)  LEWIS  TTJBN 
MAHOMETANS. 

Lewis  rather  expected  a  lecture  from  Richard  Trere 
on  account  of  his  aquatic  exploit ;  but  he  need  not  have 
made  himself  uneasy  on  the  subject,  for  the  only  re- 
mark his  friend  volunteered  was :  "  Well,  you  know, 
if  the  dog  could  not  be  saved  without,  of  course  you 


(1)  Continued  from  p,201. 


were  obliged  to  go  in  and  fetch  him  ;  I  should  have 
done  the  same  myself,  though  I  hate  cold  water  as  I 
hate  the  old  gentleman,  and  never  could  swim  in  my 
life." 

When  they  had  concluded  dinner,  Frere  inquired, 
suddenly :  "By  the  way,  do  you  mean  to  come  with 
me  to-night?" 

"Before  I  can  answer  that  question,"  returned 
Lewis,  "you  must  condescend  to  inform  me  where 
you  are  going,  and  what  you  mean  to  do  when  you 
get  there." 

"To  be  sure;  -I  thought  I  had  told  you;  but  the 
fact  is,  I  have  been  working  rather  hard  lately,  (I 
read  for  three  hours  after  you  were  gone  to  bed  last 
night,)  and  my  head  is  not  over  dear  to-day.  The 
case  is  this,  sir :  Tom  Bracy,  who,  as  I  before  told 
you,  is  lamentably  addicted  to  practical  jokes,  hap- 
pens to  be  acquainted  with  a  certain  elderly  lady, 
who  devotes  her  life  to  lion  hunting." 

" To  what. ^'*  inquired  Lewis. 

"  To  catching  celebrities,  otherwise  termed  lions," 
replied  Frere,  "and  parading  them  at  her  parties  for 
the  benefit  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance.  On  the 
last  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  confided  to  Bracy  her 
longing  desire  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  a  certain 
Persian  prince,  or  thereabouts,  who  has  lately  oome 
over  to  this  countty,  to  avoid  the  somewhat  trouble- 
some attentions  of  his  family,  his  younger  brother 
being  most  anxious  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  his  grand- 
father only  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bow- 
stringing  him." 

" '  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind,' " 
quoted  Lewis. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that,"  returned  Frere ; 
"  in  fact,  I  should  have  felt  quite  surprised  if  you  had 
not.  But  to  proceed  with  my  account.  Bracy  soon 
found  out  that  his  hostess  had  never  seen  the  afore- 
said Asiatic  magnate,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
him ;  whereupon,  he  determined  'to  get  a  little  fun,' 
as  be  calls  it,  out  of  the  affair,  and  accordingly  in* 
formed  her,  very  gravely,  that  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Persian  languBge,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
accompanying  the  prince  to  evening  parties  iu  the 
character  of  interpreter,  and  that  if  she  would  entrust 
him  with  an  invitation,  he  should  be  happy  to  convey 
it  to  his  Highness,  and  try  to  induce  him  to  accept  it. 
She  joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  this  vety 
evening  the  party  is  to  take  place.  And  now  can  you 
guess  the  purport  of  Bracy's  visit  to  meP  " 

"  He  wants  you  to  act  as  interpreter  in  his  stead, 
I  suppose ;  his  knowledge  of  Persian  being  probably 
confined  to  the  word  *  b<Mh.' " 

"  Wrong ! "  rejoined  Frere,  laughing.  "  A  higher 
destiny  awaits  me.  I  am  for  the  nonce  to  be 
elevated  to  the  proud  position  of  one  of  the  Blood 
Royal  of  Persia.  In  plain  English,  Bracy  knows  as 
much  of  the  Prince  as  I  do  of  the  Pope ;  the  whole 
thing  is  a  hoax  firom  beginning  to  end,  and  he  wants 
me  to  personate  his  Highness,  which  I  have  half  pro- 
mised to  do,  while  you  are  to  represent  an  attendant 
satrap,  a  sort  of  Mussulman  gold,  stick  in  waiting. 
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alwsfs  rappodng  that  yoa  have  no  olgection  so  to 
emploj  joondf.'* 

**  To  tell  yoa  tiie  truth,  I  am  scarcely  in  the  Tein 
for  sodi  fooluig^"  xetnnied  Lewis,  moodily.  "  I  hate 
pnctical  jokes,  to  beg;in  with,  nor  can  I  see  mach  fun 
in  taking  adyantage  of  the  absurdities  of  some  weak- 
minded  old  lady.  Who  ia  the  woman  about  to  be 
tictimized  ?  " 

"An  opulent  widow,  one  Lady  Lombard,  'the  in- 
teresting relict  of  a  be-knigfated  pawnbroker,'  as  Bracy 
calls  her,"  replied  Frere. 

**  WkoT^*  inquired  Lewis,  becoming  suddenly  in- 
terested. 

Frere  repeated  the  name,  and  Lewis  continued, — 

**  Dien  I'm  your  man,  and  will  enter  into  yoor  plot 
heart  and  aoul ;  that  woman's  fair  game,  and  we'll  fool 
her  to  the  top  of  her  bent." 

•*  Why,  how  now  P "  exdaimed  Frere,  astonished 
at  his  friend's  impetuoaity.  "  This  is  a  veiy  sudden 
change.    Do  you  then  know  the  lady  P  " 

'•  Yes>  I  do,"  rejoined  Lewis,  bitterly,  "  know  her 
for  a    coarse-minded,   purse-proud,    wretched    ohl 


•*  Riew ! "  whistted  Frere.  '*  May  I  ask  how  the 
good  lady  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  thus  to  hare 
excited  your  bitter  indignation  against  her  P  " 

"  Never  mind,"  returned  Lewis,  rising  hastOy,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  "  it  is  enough  that  I  have 
sufficient  dislike  to  her  to  enter  cordially  into  your 
hoax." 

**  That's  odd  now,"  muttered  Frere,  soliloquizing. 
*'  If  I  had  not  known  his  '  antecedents*  as  the  French 
term  it,  nearly  as  well  as  I  know  my  own,  I  should 
have  fancied  the  late  lamented  Lombard  had,  in 
hygone  hours,  refosed  to  negotiate  some  small  loan  for 
him,  on  the  perishable  security  of  personal  clothing. 
He  can't  have  popped  the  question  to  the  widow,  at 
one  of  the  German  watering-places,  and  encountered  a 
negative?" 

"  Fiere,  don't  mention  my  dislike  of  Lady  Lombard 
to  your  facetious  acquaintance/'  observed  Lewis, 
turning  round.  "  I  have  no  ambition  to  become  a  butt 
for  his  bad  puns." 

•'  Never  fear,  man,  I'll  not  betray  your  confidence," 
retnmed  Frere ;  "  more  particolarly  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  I  don't  happen  to  share  it." 

*' Do  yon  care  to  know  ?  "  asked  Lewis. 

**  Not  by  no  manner  of  means,  as  the  young  lady 
said,  when  the  parson  asked  her  whether  she  was  pre- 
pared to  give  up  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,"  returned  Frere.  ".And  now,  as  we  have 
to  be  converted  into  Pagans  before  ten  o'clock,  sup- 
pose we  start." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  brisk  walking  brought  them 
to  Bra^s  lodgings,  where  they  found  that  gentleman 
deeply  immersed  in  study,  with  the  fez  which  was  to 
assist  in  changing  Frere  into  a  prince,  stuck  rakishly 
on  one  side  his  head.  On  perceiving  his  visitors,  he 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  making  a  low  salaam,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  performance  the  fez  tumbled  off  and 
knocked  down  a  candle,  he  exclaimed,— 


"  Most  illustrioua  brothers  of  the  Sun,  and  first* 
cousins  once  removed  of  the  Moon  and  all  the  Stars, 
—may  your  shadows  never  be  less  I— You  do  me 
proud  by  honouring  my  poor  dwelling  with  your 
seraphic  presences !" 

"  I  see  you  have  got  the  wherewithal  to  make 
Heathens  of  us,"  returned  Frer^  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  Persian  dresses  which  hung  against  the  wall,  lUce 
a  brace  of  Bluebeard's  headless  wives. 

"  Budc  Light  of  the  Universe,  yes !"  replied  Bracy ; 
**  your  sUve  has  procured  the  '  wear  with  all'  neces- 
saries to  complete  your  transformation  from  infidel 
Ifcring^iees  to  true  sons  of  Islam.  Would  I  have  had 
my  prince  appear  without  a  khekut — a'dress  of  honour  ? 
Be  Cheshm !  upon  my  eyes  be  it ; — ^by  the  way,  it's  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  expression '  my  eyes'  should 
be  Court  lingo  in  Persia,  and  bordering  upon  Bil- 
lingsgate in  EnglisL" 

"  You  seem  particularly  well-up  in  the  pseudo- 
Persian  metaphor  to-night,  Bracy,"  observed  Frere ; 
"  has  the  fez  inspired  you  P" 

"  No,  there's  nothing  miraculous  in  the  affair," 
returned  Bracy ;  "  it  is  veiy  easily  explained.  I  have 
been  readiog  up  for  the  occasion,— cramming,  sir;  a 
process  successfully  practised  upon  heavy  Johneans 
at  Cambridge,  and  corpulent  turkey  poults  in  Norfolk." 

"  Indeed! — ^I  was  not  aware  that  you  are  a  Persian 
scholar ; — ^may  I  inquire  what  line  of  study  you  have 
adopted  P" 

"  One  that  I  have  myself  struck  out,"  responded 
Bracy,  "and  which  has  been  attended,  I  flatter 
mysdf,  with  the  most  successful  results.  I  first  sub* 
jected  myself  to  a  strict  coarse  of  Hajji  Baba,  after 
which  I  underwent  a  very  snarching  examination  in 
Morier's '  Zohrab,  or  the  Hostage.'  I  next  thoroughly 
confased  my  mind  with  '  Thakba,'  but  brought  myself 
round  again  upon  '  Bayley  Frazer's  Travels ;'  after 
which  I  made  myself  master  of  '  Ayesha,  or  the  Maid 
of  Khars ;'  and  by  way  of  laying  in  a  fitting  stock  of 
the  sentimental,  fished  off  with  Byron's '  Giaour ;' — 
stop,  let  me  give  you  a  specimen;"  and,  replacing 
the  unraly  fez,  he  sprang  upon  a  chair,  and  throwing 
himself  into  a  mock-tragedy  attitude,  began  bombas- 
tically to  recite : — 

"  '  Twas  cweeC,  where  clondlaei  iUn  wen  bright, 
To  Tiew  the  ware  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  iie  melodj  hj  night ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  play'd 
Around  the  Texge  of  that  cascade : 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  jouth  along 
Its  banks  been  toothed  bj  Beauty's  song. 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  music  mingled  with  iU  own.' 

"There  now,  I  call  that  pretty  well  for  a  young  be- 
ginner ;  a  little  of  that  will  go  a  good  way  with  my 
Lady  Lombard ;  it  is  like  a  penny  bun,  cheap  to  begin 
with,  and  very  filling  at  the  price." 

"  Turks  and  Persians  are  not  exactly  alike,  though 
you  seem  to  think  they  are,"  observed  Frere,  drily. — 
"  Have  you  laid  down  any  plan  of  operations,  may  I 
ask  P  you  must  give  me  very  full  and  dear  directions 
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how  to  behare,  for  to  tell  jou  the  truth,  my  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  the  higher  ranks  of  Peteia  is  in- 
finitesimally  select." 

"  Oh !  it's  all  plain  sailing  enough/'  returned  Bracj; 
"  you  have  only  to  look  wise,  roll  your  eyes  aboutj  and 
oecasionally  jabber  a  little  PefsiaUj  or  any  other  un- 
known tongue  you  may  prefer,  which  I,  not  under- 
standing, shall  transkte  ad  lihiium  as  the  occasion 
may  require." 

"  And  sweetly  you  will  do  it  too,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,"  muttered  Prere,  divesting  himself  of  his 
great  coat. 

"Pray  inform  me,  as  I  am  unfortunately  ignorant 
of  all  the  oriental  languages,  how  do  you  propose  to 
supply  my  deficiencies?"  inquiited  Lewis. — "Is  my 
psfft,  like  Bottom  the  weaver^s,  to  be  nothing;  but 
roaring?" 

"  Why,  as  you  are  about  to  enact  a  lion,  it  would 
appear  not  inappropriate,"  returned  Bracy ;  "  yes,  it 
never  struck  me ;  there  seems  a  slight  difficulty  there 
— ^you  never  got  up  any  Memoria  lixknica,  did  you  ?" 

Lewis  shook  liis  head. 

"  Thafs  unlucky,"  continued  Bracy ;  "  a  page  or  two 
bf  that  would  have  setved  the  purpose  beautifully.  I 
met  a  man  the  other  night  who  had  struck  out  a  new 
system  for  himsdf,  and  was  perfectly  rabid  about 
it.  He  had  bottled,  according  to  his  own  account, 
the  whole  history  of  England  into  an  insinuating 
little  word  that  sounded  to  me  something  like 
'Humguifinhoggogrificicuana,'  and  bagged  all  Han- 
sard's Reports,  from  Pitt  to  Peel,  in  half-a-dozen  lines 
of  impossible  doggrcl.  Oh!  he  was  a  wonderful 
fellow,— clearly  mad,  but  intensely  funny.  I  kept  him 
in  tow  two  good  hours,  and  made  him  explain  his 
system  twice  over  to  everybody,  till  the  people  were 
ready  to  cry,  he  bored  them  so.  I  was  nearly  being 
t)Unished  for  it  though,  as  he  was  actually  weak 
enough  to  believe  in  me,  and  called  the  next  day  to 
fraternize." 

"  And  how  did  you  escape  ?"  asked  Lewis. 

"Why,  I  have  a  sort  of  tiger,  (the  imp  that  let  you 
in,  in  fact,)  who  is  a  iirst-rate  liar — ^most  excellent 
useful  boy,  I  do  assure  you,  sir :  I  sent  him  down  with 
a  message  that  I  had  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  but 
if  he  would  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  look  at  the 
paper  till  the  crisis  was  over,  I  would  come  to  him 
if  it  terminated  favourably.  That  settled  the  business ; 
he  did  not  wait  the  event,  but  was  off  like  a  shot, 
thinking  the  infection  might  disagree  with  his '  system,' 
perhaps." 

"  Then  he  has  not  repeated  his  visit  ? "  inquired 
Frere. 

"  No ;  and  I  hope  he  will  not,"  returned  Bracy, 
"  for  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  have  but 
Elephantiasis  or  the  Plagoe,  and  he  must  be  very 
far  gone  in  innocence  if  he  can  swallow  either  of 
them." 

"  Am  I  expected  to  put  on  these  things  P  "  asked 
Prere,  heading  up  a  most  voluminous  pair  of  Persian 
trowsers,  made  of  a  species  of  rich  gauze  enriched 
with  glittering  spangles. 


"Yea»  verily,  most  emphatically  ttnd  dtecidedlyi 
yes,"  replied  Bracy. 

"  Well,  what  taiust  be,  most  be^  I  suppose/'  re- 
joined Frere,  With  ti  sigh  of  resignation  i  "  but  I  never 
thought  to  see  myself  in  sueh  a  garment.  One  thing 
is  clear,  I  must  stand  all  the  eVening,  for  there's  no 
man  living  could  sit  down  in  them." 

"  Never  fear,"  returned  Bracy  enoouragingly ;  "  only 
do  you  go  into  my  bed-room,  and  put  on  your  robea» 
and  ru  ensure  your  taking  your  seat  on  your  return. 
Never  make  mountains  of  molehills,  man ;  there  are 
Worse  dresses  than  that  in  the  world  i  for  instance,  it 
might  have  been  a  kilt." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Frere,  reflectively,  and  un- 
hooking the  richest  Mrs.  Bluebeard,  he  proceeded 
after  sundry  ejaculations  of  disgust  to  carry  it  into 
the  other  room,  whither  after  a  minute  or  two  Bracy 
foUowed  him,  to  perform,  as  he  said,  the  part  of  lady's 
maid.  After  a  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  door  was  again  unclosed,  and  Bracy,  eiclaiming; 
"  Now,  Mr.  Arundel,  allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  you  to  his  Sublime  Highness  Ree  Chard 
el  Freer,"  ushered  in  the  person  named. 

Never  was  so  complete  a  transformation  seen. 
The  Persian  dress,  rounding  off  and  concealing  the 
angularities  of  his  figure,  gave  a  sort  of  dignity  to 
Frere,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  he  was  About 
to  assume ;  while  moustaches  and  a  flowbg  beard  im- 
parted a  degree  of  picturesqueness  to  ius  oountenanoe 
which  accorded  well  with  his  irregular  but  expressive 
features  and  bright  animated  eyes.  A  shawl  of  rich 
pattern  confined  his  waist,  while  a  girdle,  studded 
with  (apparently)  precious  stones,  sustained  a  sword 
and  dagger,  the  jewelled  hilts  and  brilliantly  oraar 
mented  sheaths  of  which  added  not  a  little  to  the 
magnificence  of  his  appearance. 

"Voila!"  exdaimed  Bracy,  patting  him  on  the 
back.  "  What  do  you  think  of  that,  by  way  of  a  get- 
up  P  There's  a  ready-made  prince  for  you.  Asylum  of 
the  Universe,  how  do  you  find  yourself  P  do  your  new 
garments  sit  easily  ?" 

"  None  of  your  nonsense,  sir,"  replied  Frere }  "  if  I 
am  a  prince,  behave  to  me  as  sicA,  if  you  please.  I 
tell  you  what,  I  shall  be  tearing  some  of  this  drapery 
before  the  evening  is  over.  Ah !  weU,  it  is  not  for 
life,  that  is  one  comfort ;  but  I  never  was  properly 
thankful  before  for  not  having  been  born  a  woman. 
Think  of  sinking  into  the  vale  of  years  in  a  muslin 
skirt — ^what  a  prospect  for  an  intellectual  being  I " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Arundel,  your  dress  awaits  you,"  said 
Bracy,  "and  'time  is  on  the  wing.'  We  shall  have 
her  ladyship  in  hysterics,  if  she  fancies  her  prince 
means  to  disappoint  her." 

Lewis's  toilet  was  soon  completed,  and  proved 
eminently  successful,  the  fiowing  robe  setting  off  his 
tall  graceful  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  Uie 
scarlet  fee  with  its  drooping  tassel  contrasting  well 
with  his  dark  curls,  and  enhancing  the  effect  of  his 
delicately  ctit  and  striking  features.  Bracy  mi^Ving 
his  appearance  at  the  same  moment,  most  elaborately 
]>  up  for  the  occaaiou,  with  a  blue  satin. under* 
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vBttteoai»  and  what  he  was  pleased  to  denomuiate 
tlie  Older  of  the  Holy  Poker  saapended  by  a  red 
ribboQ  finom  his  batton-hole,  the  tiger  of  lying  cell- 
hntj  waa  despatched  for  a  vehiele,  and  the  two 
started. 

"To  a  refleotiye  mind,"  began  firaoy,  when  an 
interval  of  wood^paTement  allowed  conversation  to 
beeome  audible,--"  to  a  raflectiTe  mind,  there  is  no 
section  of  the  aodogy  of  the  London  streets  more 
interesting  than  that  which  treata  of  the  habita  and 
general  eoonomy  of  the  genua  cabman." 

"As  to  their  general  eoonomy,"  returned  Frere, 
"aa  for  aa  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  it  appears  to 
consiat  in  doing  you  out  of  more  than  their  fare,  and 
expending  the  o^ital  thus  acquired  at  a  gin  palaoe." 

"Sir,  you  miaapply  terms,  treat  an  important 
subject  with  unbecoming  leyity,  and  libel  an  interest- 
ing race  of  men,"  returned  Braoy,  with  a  countenance 
of  the  moat  immovable  gnvity. 

"  Interesttfi^,  you  mean,"  rejoined  Frere. 

"One  yery  striking  peculiarity  of  the  spedes," 
continued  Bracy,  not  heeding  the  intemiptian,  "is 
their  talent  for  subtle  analysis  of  character,  and  power 
oC  discriminating  it  by  the  application  of  unusual 
tesU." 

"What's  coming  now?"  inquired  Frere,  "Keep 
your  ears  open,  Lewis,  my  son,  and  acquire  wisdom 
from  the  lips  of  the  descendant  of  many  Bracys." 

"  I  am  aware  an  assertion  of  this  nature  should  not 
be  lightly  hazarded,"  resumed  Bracy,  "as  it  carries 
little  oonviction  to  the  ill-regulated  minds  of  the  scep- 
tical, unless  it  be  rerijied  fay  some  illustratiye  exam- 
ple drawn  from  the  actual." 

"You  hare  not  got  such  a  thing  as  a  Johnson's 
Dictionary  about  yon,  I  suppose  ?"  interrupted  Frere ; 
"I  want  to  look  out  a  few  of  those  long  words." 

"  With  this  view,"  resumed  Bracy,  "I  will  relate 
a  Httle  anecdote,  which  will  at  the  same  time  prore 
my  poaitiott,  and  display  the  capacity  of  the  London 
eahman  for  terse  and  epigrammatic  definition.  I  liad 
been  engaged  on  committee  business  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  short  time  since,  and  was  returning  to 
my  lodgings,  when  as  I  emerged  into  Palace  Yard  it 
b^an  to  rain.  Seeing  me  without  an  umbrella,  a 
cabman  on  the  stand  hailed  me  with  a  tIcw  of  ascer- 
taining whether  I  required  his  services.  While  I 
was  <kbaiing  with  myself,  whether  the  rain  were 
likely  to  inereaae  or  not,  I  was  hailed  by  the  cad  of 
an  omnibus  just  turning  into  Parliament  Street." 

" I  nerer  do  make  puns,"  began  Frere,  "or  else  I 
should  be  inclined  to  ask,  whether  being  exposed  to 
so  modt  Jkait  and  rain  at  the  same  time  did  not  give 
you  cold  ?" 

"  It  happened  that  I  had  just  belted  a  new  hat  with 
a  man,"  eontinned  Braey,  still  preserving  the  most 
perfect  gravity,  "as  to  how  many  times  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  take  snuff,  and  had  lost  my 
wager;  this  made  me  feel  awfully  stingy,  and  ac- 
eordingly  availing  myself  of  the  lowest  of  the  two 
estimates,  I  fratemiaed  with  the  'bus  fellow,  and 
metaphorically  threw  over  the  cabman.     As  I  was 


ascending  the  steps  of  the  vehicle  I  had  resolved  to 
patronise,  the  following  remaik  from  the  injured  Jehu 
reached  my  ears :  it  waa  addressed  to  an  amphibious 
individual,  'em  tabaU  ei  btmdeaux  de  Jbm*  (as  the 
Morning  Post  would  have  it),  yclept  the  waterman ; 
and  if  you  don't  think  it  fully  bears  out  my  previous 
assertions,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  an  incompetent 
judge  of  evidence.  He  first  attracted  his  friend's 
attention,  by  pointing  to  me  over  his  shoulder  with 
his  thumb,  and  winking  significantly ;  then  added  in  a 
tone  of  intense  disgust,  '  See  that  cove ;  I  thort  he 
wom't  no  good;  'stead  o'  takin'  a  cab  to  his  self, 
like  a  gent,  he's  a  goin'  to  have  iknepemfortk  of  all 

As  Bracy  amid  the  kughter  of  his  ooinpaniona 
concluded  his  recital,  the  vehicle  which  oonveyed  them 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  Lady  Lombard'a  mansion. 

Ghafteb  X. 

00NIAIX8  ▲  PKACTICAI.  OOMICENTAET  ON  THB  TEXT, 
"  PT7T  MOT  YOUB  T&UST  IK  PJUNCfiS." 

Ladt  Loxbakd,  being  in  many  senses  of  the  word 
a  great  lady,  lived  in  a  great  house,  which  looked  out 
upon  that  shocking  sight,  a  London  garden,  and  had 
its  front  door  at  the  back,  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
At  this  perverted  entrance  did  Bracy'a  mendacious 
tiger,  standing  on  tip-toe,  the  better  to  reach  the 
knocker,  fulmkiate  like  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Olym- 
pian Jove,  until  two  colossal  footmen,  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  and  scarlet  plush,  opened  the  door  so 
suddenly  as  nearly  to  cause  the  prostration  of  the 
booted  boy,  who  only  saved  himself  from  falling  by 
stumbling,  boots  and  all,  against  the  tall  shin  of  the 
highest  footman,  thereby  eliciting  from  that  noble 
creature  an  ejaculation  suggestive  of  his  intense  ap- 
preciation of  the  injury  done  him,  and  hinting,  not 
obscurely,  at  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  future  destiny 
of  his  juvenile  assailant.  That  youth,  however,  who, 
we  are  forced  to  confess,  was  not  only  as  "  impudent 
as  he  was  high,"  but,  reckoning  by  the  peculiar 
standard  which  the  expression  aforesaid  indicates, 
at  the  very  least  three  feet  more  so,  hastened  thus  to 
rebuke  his  adversary — "  Hit's  lucky  for  you,  Maypole, 
as  I  hain't  hon  the  bench  of  majorstraits  yet,  hor  ther'd 
a  been  five  bob  bout  o'  your  red  plush  pockets  for 
swearin',  as  sure  has  heggs  is  heggs !  hif  that's  hall 
yer  gratitude  for  roe  a-bringin'  of  ye  my  honourable 
master  and  two  noble  Purshun  princes,  hi'd  better 
border  the  carridge  to  turn  round,  and  take  'em  back 
agen." 

Having  astonished  the  disgusted  giant  by  thid 
speech,  the  imp  bounded  down  the  stepSj  and  held 
open  the  oab-door  with  an  air  of  dignified  condescen- 
sion. 

"  Is  not  that  boy  a  treasure  P"  whispered  Braoy  to 
Frere,  as  they  alighted ;  "  how  neatly  he  took  the 
shine  out  of  that  thick-witted  pyramid  of  fool's  flesh. 
I  could  not  have  done  the  thing  better  myself." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  any  very  unusual  powers  of 
foresight,"  muttered  Frere,  under  his  beard,  "but  I 
think  I  could  point  out  that  bret's  residuary  legatee." 
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•*  AL,  indeed !"  retunied  Bracy,  "and  who  do  you 
fix  upon?  the  arclibiflhop  of  Canterbury?" 

"No,  the  hangman,"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"Well,  I'd  myself  renture  to  insure  liim  against 
drowning,  for  a  yeiy  moderate  premium,"  rejoined  his 
master,  laughing ;  "  but  now  I  really  must  beg  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  you  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
English  language." 

"  LiishailsJi !  rd  forgotten  my  illustrious  descent 
most  completely,"  answered  Frere,  "but  Til  be  care« 
ful ;  so,  for  the  next  three  hours, '  my  native '  tongue, 
•goodnight.'" 

While  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  an 
under  tone,  the  party  had  been  ushered  up-stairs, 
amidst  the  wondering  gaze  of  servants  innumerable, 
of  all  sorts  and  siees,  from  the  little  foot-page  stag- 
gering under  a  galaxy  of  buttons,  to  the  mighty  butler, 
barely  able  to  walk  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own 
dignity. 

"What  name  shall  I  say,  gentlemen?"  asked  the 
last  named  official,  in  his  most  insinuating  tone ;  for  a 
Persian  prince  was  a  rarity  sufficient  to  impress  even 
his  imperturbable  spirit  with  a  sense  of  respect. 

"His  Highness  Prince  Mustapha  Ali  Khan  and 
suite,"  returned  Bracy,  authoritatively. 

Lnmediately  the  door  of  a  well-lighted  saloon  was 
flung  back  on  its  hinges,  and,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
the  major  domo  announced,  "His  Highness  Prince 
Mystify-all-I-can  and  su-et." 

"By  Jove !  he's  hit  it,"  whispered  Bracy  to  Lewis, 
as,  following  Frere,  they  entered  the  room,  "  he  won't 
beat  that  if  he  tries  till  he's  black  in  the  face." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  guests,  who  had  crowded 
as  near  the  door  as  good  breeding  would  allow, 
to  witness  the  prince's  entrh,  drew  back,  as  a  rustling 
of  silks  and  satins  announced  the  approach  of  their 
hostess. 

Lady  Lombard,  who,  to  judge  by  appearances, 
would  never  again  celebrate  her  forty-fifth  birth-day, 
had  been  a  handsome,  and  still  was  a  fine-looking 
woman.  She  was  tall  and  portly ;  in  fact,  portly  is 
rather  a  mild  term  to  use  in  speaking  of  her  ladyship, 
but  we  don't  like  to  stigmatize  her  as  stout,  and  be- 
yond that  we  could  not  go  in  speaking  of  a  lady.  She 
had  ft  very  bright  colour,  and  a  very  fair  skin,  in  the 
display  of  which  she  was  by  no  means  niggardly,  her 
gown  having  short  sleeves,  (so  short,  indeed,  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  mentioning,)  and  being  —  well,  we 
know  a  French  word  which  would  express  our  meaning, 
but  we  prefer  our  own  language,  and  must  therefore 
say,  being  rather  too  much  off,  where  it  would  have 
been  better  a  little  more  on.  She  wore  a  profusion  of 
light  ringlets,  which  we  feel  justified  in  stating,  upon 
our  personal  responsibility,  to  have  been  her  own,  for 
Lady  Lombard  was  an  honourable  woman,  and  paid  her 
bills  most  punctually.  These  flaxen  locks  rejoiced  in 
one  peculiarity — they  were  not  divided  in  the  centre, 
after  the  usual  method,  but  the  in  medio  tulissimtu  ibis 
principle  had  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  new  and 
striking  coiffeure,  which  until  we  were  introduced  to 
her  ladyship  we  had  believed  to  be  restricted  to  the 


blue-and-silver  epicene  pages  who  worship  the  prima 
donna,  and  poke  fun  at  the  soubrettes  on  the  opera 
stage ; — the  page-like  parting,  then,  was  on  one  side 
her  head,  and  across  her  ample  forehead  Uy  a  festoon 
of  hair,  arranged  so  as  to  suggest,  to  a  speculatire 
mind,  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  drapery  at  the  top 
of  a  window  curtain.  Her  features  were  by  no  means 
without  expression ;  on  the  contrary,  meek  pomposity, 
and  iimocent  self-satisfaction,  were  written  in  legible 
characters  on  her  good-natured  countenance. 

The  most  carefully  written  descriptions  usually 
prove  inadequate  to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
just  idea  of  the  object  they  would  fain  depict ;  but 
as  we  are  especially  anxious  that  others  should  see 
Lady  Lombard  with  our  eyes,  we  must  beg  their 
attention  to  the  following  simple  process,  by  which 
we  trust  to  enable  them  to  realize  her. 

Let  each  reader,  then,  call  to  mind  the  last  average 
specimen  of  fat  and  fair  babyhood  which  may  have 
come  under  his  notice ;  let  him  imagine  it  clothed  in 
the  richest  sky-blue  satin ;  let  him  deprive  it  of  its 
coral,  and  substitute  in  its  place  a  gold  watch  and 
appendages ;  round  its  fat  little  excuse  for  a  neck  let 
him  clasp  a  diamond  necklace ;  let  him  dress  its  hair, 
or  provide  it  a  flaxen  wig — ^if  its  hair  should  be  as  yet 
a  pleasure  to  come — ^made  after  the  fashion  we  have 
above  described ;  and  let  him,  lastly,  by  a  powerful 
effort  of  imagination,  inflate  this  baby  until,  still  pre- 
serving its  infantine  proportions,  it  shall  stand  five  feet 
nine  in  its  satin  shoes, — and  he  will  then  have  arrived 
at  a  very  correct  idea  of  Lady  Lombard  as  she  ap- 
peared when,  rustling  forward  in  a  tremour  of  delight, 
she  advanced  to  perform  the  part  of  gracious  hostess 
to  the  Prince  of  Persia. 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Bracy,"  she  began,  as  that  gentleman, 
with  a  counteiumce  of  solemn  satisfaction,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  her,  "reaUy,  this  is  too  kind  of  you; 
how  do  you  do  ? — so  you  have  positively  brought  me 
the  dear  prince  ? — mil  you  intrxxluce  me  to  him,  and 
explain  to  him  how  very  much  honoured  I  am  by  his 
condescension  in  coming  this  evening?" 

Be  it  observed,  by  the  way,  that  her  ladyship  spoke 
with  the  greatest  emprestemeni,  and  had  a  habit  of 
uttering  many  of  her  words  in  italics,  if  not  in  small 
capitals. 

"It  will  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  do  so," 
returned  Bracy,  with  grave  courtesy;  "but  I  can 
assure  you  the  prince  came  quite  of  his  own  accord ; 
the  moment  I  had  explained  your  invitation  to  him  he 
caught  the  note  out  of  my  hand,  pressed  it  three 
times  to  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  court 
dialect  of  Iraun,  * Hahasur  imeyttr  manzur ;*  he  did, 
indeed." 

"  No-o-o,  reaiiy .'"  ejaculated  Lady  Lombard,  more 
emphatically  than  she  had  ever  yet  spoken  in  her  life : 
then,  as  a  faint  glimmering  came  across  her  that  there 
was  a  slight  anomaly  in  appearing  so  deeply  interested 
in  a  remark  which  she  could  by  no  possibility  under- 
stand, she  added — "But  you  should  recollect,  Mr. 
Bracy,  that  every  one  does  not  possess  your  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  Lmguages." 
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"Fsiuil  how  forgctftd  I  am!"  retunicd  Bracy; 
"  jour  ladjship  most  excuse  me ;  the  prince  has  been 
so  short  a  time  in  this  country  that  I  am  scarcely  yet 
accustomed  to  my  new  duties.  The  few  words  I  had 
the  honour  to  repeat  to  you  merely  signify — you  know 
the  Eastern  meti^hors  are  yery  peculiar — '  I  will 
^Bs' — ^it's  the  usual  form  of  accepting  any  distin- 
guished inntation— 'I  will  kiss  her  ladyship's  door- 
mat !• — curions»  is  it  not  ?'* 

"  Yes,  inifetfrf,'*  was  the  sympathetic  reply.  At  the 
same  moment  Bracy,  turning  to  Frere,  presented  him 
to  their  hostess,  saying,  "Prince,  this  is  Lady  Lom- 
baid— r«yy/.iw.  rhmmauldgair 

Tlie  first  sound  that  escaped  Ids  highness  was  an 
hysterical  grunt  which,  in  an  Englishman,  might  have 
heen  deemed  indicative  of  suppressed  laughter ;  hut 
proceeding  from  the  bearded  lips  of  a  Persian  poten- 
tate, assumed  the  character  of  an  Eastern  qaculation. 
After  muttering  a  few  real  Persian  words,  with  an 
appearance  of  deep  respect,  Frere  took  her  ladyship's 
plump  white  hand  between  both  his  own,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips;  then  relinquishing  it,  he  spoke  again,  made 
abw  salaam,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  stood  motionless 
before  her.  'Die  appealing  looks  which  she  cast  upon 
Bracf  when  the  prince  spoke,  was  a  severe  trial  to  his 
gtsTity ;  but  by  long  experience  in  practical  joking 
he  had  acquired  wonderful  command  of  countenance, 
which  stood  him  now  in  good  stead,  and  he  proceeded 
to  translate  Prere's  sentences  into  certain  flowery  and 
unmfaning  compliments,  which  were  about  as  unlike 
their  real  signification  as  need  be. 

After  ]>wis  had  gone  through  the  same  ceremony, 
without  the  speeches,  for  which  omission  Bracy  ac- 
counted by  exphuning  that  it  was  not  etiquette  for 
the  Persian  nobles  to  speak  when  in  attendance  on 
their  jninces,  they  were  led  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  where  Frere  seated  himself  cross-legged  on 
a  9ofa^  and  made  himself  very  much  at  home,  keeping 
Bracy  fiJly  employed  in  inventing  translations  to 
speedies  not  one  word  of  which  he,  or  any  one  else 
present,  comprehended.  Lewis,  in  the  mean  time, 
who  was  becoming  dreadfully  tired  of  the  whole  affair, 
stood  near  the  end  of  the  sofa,  with  his  arms  folded 
serosa  his  breast,  looking  especially  scornful,  and  very 
particularly  bored. 

"  Ah!"exckimed  Lady  Lombard,  as  a  pretty  grace- 
ful gill,  very  simply  dressed,  made  her  way  up  the 
room,  *'  there's  that  dear  Laura  Peyton  arrived— I 
mni  go  and  speak  to  her,  and  bring  her  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Prince."  Then  added,  aside  to  Bracy, 
"  Sie's  immeuaefy  rich ;  dear  six  thousand  a-year,  and 
does  not  spend  two." 

"  A  very  charming  trait  in  her  character,"  returned 
Biacy ;  "  I'll  mention  it  to  the  Prince.  I  don't  know 
that  the»  ever  was  an  Englishwoman  queen  of 
Persia;  but  that's  no  reason  there  never  should  be  one." 

Bracy  was  accordingly  introduced  to  the  young  lady, 
and  led  her,  smQing  and  blushing,  up  to  Frere,  by 
whom  he  seated  her,  and  paved  the  way  for  converaa- 
tion  by  the  following  remark : — 

V0L.IX. 


"  Tharmy  buai  ainitheat  iuiMorF**  which  for  the 
damsel's  edification  be  translated,  *' Asylum  of  the 
Universe !  the  maiden,  the  daughter  of  roses,  salutes 
thee!" 

After  a  short  interval  Lady  Lombard  again  bore 
down  upon  them  in  full  sail,  towing  in  her  wake  a 
small  hirsute  baboon-like  individual,  evidently  one  of 
her  menagerie. 

"  There's  a  chimpanzie !"  whispered  Bracy  to 
Frere.  ''  Now,  if  that  picture  of  ugliness  turns  out 
an  eastern  traveller  we're  gone  'coons." 

"  All  right,"  returned  Frere  in  the  same  tone,  "  he's 
only  an  exiled  something.  He  came  to  our  shop  with 
a  recommendation  from  some  of  the  Parisian  tavam 
the  other  day." 

"  I  must  trouble  you  once  again,  Mr.  Bracy,"  in- 
sinuated Lady  Lombard ;  "Professor  lialchapeau  is 
dying  to  be  introduced." 

"No  trouble,  but  a  pleasure,"  returned  Bracy;  "I 
shall  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  making  two 
such  illustrious  individuals  known  to  each  other. 
Does  the  Professor  speak  English  ?" 

"  Yas ;  I  vas  spik  Angleesh  von  pritt^  veil,"  re- 
plied the  person  alluded  to,  strutting  forward  on  tip- 
toe. "  I  ave  zie  honaire  to  vish  you  how  you  did, 
my  prince  P" 

Fi^re  made  some  reply,  which  Bracy  paraphrased 
into,  "  The  descendant  of  many  Shahs  kisses  the  hem 
of  the  mantle  of  the  Father  of  science." 

The  Professor's  "Angleesh"  not  providing  him 
with  a  suitable  reply  ready  made,  he  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  that  refuge  for  destitute  foreigners — a  shrug 
and  a  grimace. 

Lady  Lombard  came  to  his  assistance. 

"Now,  Professor,  suppose  you  were  to  tell  his 
highness  your  affecting  history ;"  adding,  in  a  whis- 
per, "Mr.  Bracy,  the  interpreter,  is  connected  with 
government,  and  might  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you." 

"  Ohf,  miladi,  if  i^  zie  bodies  had  your  big  heart  in 
dem,  zies  vicked  vorld  should  be  von  'eaven,"  replied 
the  Professor,  gratefully,  through  his  talented  nose. 
"  My  littel  storie !  ohf,  zie  Prince  should  not  vant  to 
ear  him  ?" 

His  Highness,  however,  being  graciously  pleased  to 
signify  his  anxiety  so  to  do,  the  small  man  resumed. 

"Ah,  maPatrie!  vhats  I  ave  come  thro'  for  him, 
ven  I  vill  raeonie  nobody  shall  not  belief." 

"To  enable  the  Prince  to  understand  your  account 
more  clearly,"  interrupted  Bracy,  "  may  I  ask  to  what 
country  it  relates  P" 

"  Yidout  von  doubt,  saire !  you  shall  tell  zie  Prince 
dat  my  littel  tale  is  Swish.  My  fadaire  vas  vot  you 
call  von  mayor,  of  zie  canton  of  Zurich.  My  brodaire 
and  myselfs  vas  his  only  schild;  since  a  long  time  ve 
vas  live  very  appy,  mait  enjin, — ^but  on  his  end,  zie 
aaere  Autrkher^YQU  bad  Oystrish  government,  did  vot 
you  call  oppress  ma  pauvre  pairie,  and  ma  fadaire, 
toujours  brave,  got  himself  into  von  littel  conspira- 
tion, vaire  he  did  commit  vat  yon  call  zie  offence 
politique;  vas  trown  to  prison,  and  in  Ids  confine- 
ment he  did  die.    Ah !  '  mourir  pour  la  patrie  e^eat 
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doujp,^  to  die  for  zie  oountiy  is  Bie  -<;  vat  yoa  call 
doux  in  An^eesh  ?  " 

*'Yoa  will  find  the  Bame  vord  in  both  Ungnages, 
Professor,  only  we  pronounce  it  dence,"  replied  Braoy, 
pditelj. 

"Ah !  ^esi  boM,  to  die  for  sie  country  is  sie  deuoel 
M  bieM,  after  my  poor  fadain  was  entombed,  my 
brodaire  did  run  himselfs  avay,  and  vaa  conTerted  to 
mi  beryer,  a  little  shepherd  cl  oows,  and  I«  Ukuf 
pour  moif  f^m»  detole,-rfar  myself,  I  was  dissolute, 
left  alone  in  zie  vide  vorldt  visout  yon  friend  to  turn 
against.  Maii  k  cUi  emiraoi  ht  orpkeHm-^'etLven 
embarrasses  zie  orphans ;  I  marohad  on  my  foot  to 
Paris ;  I  found  an  unexpected  unde,  who  had  sup? 
posed  himself  dead  for  some  years ;  I  underrent  all 
lie  sciences,  and  enfim  me  void^oa  my  end  here  I  am." 

"  A'most  affecting  history,  indeed,"  returned  Bracy, 
covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand  to  conceal  a  smile. 
As  for  Erere,  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  nearly 
suffocated  by  suppressed  laughter,  which  at  length 
made  itself  so  apparent,  that  nothing  but  his  beard 
and  an  assumed  fit  of  coughing  could  have  saved  him 
from  discovery. 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on,  Miss 
Peyton  called  Lady  Lombard's  attention  to  Lewis, 
by  observing  :  "  The  interpreter,  in  entertaining  the 
prince,  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  that  very 
handsome  young  attendant  who  stands  there,  looking 
so  haughty  and  diBconsolate.'* 

"  Dear  me/  so  he  does,"  exclaimed  Lady  Lombard, 
anxiously.  "  IIow  very  handsome  he  is  1  such  a 
thoroughly  Eastern  countenance !  he's  b.  man  of  very 
high  rank,  too,  over  there.  What  eouid  we  do  to 
amuse  him  ?" 

"  Perhaps  we  might  show  him  some  prints,'*  sug- 
gested Laura;  *^at  all  events  the  attention  might 
please  him." 

^*  Oh,  ye$  /  how  cieoer  oi  you ;  I  should  Mver  have 
thought  of  that  now.  I've  a  table  covered  with 
them  in  the  boudoir,"  exdaimed  Lady  Lombard, 
delightedly ;  *'  but  io  you  think  yon  oould  turn  them 
over  for  him  ?  I'm  so  foolish,  I  should  be  quite  nervoue; 
you  sec  it's  so  awkward  his  not  understanding  English, 
poor  fellow !    I  know  I'm  very  foolish." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
lessen  your  difficulties,"  replied  the  young  lady,  good 
naturedly ;  "  shall  I  look  out  a  book  of  prints  P  " 

"If  yon  would  be  so  kind  my  dear,  you'll  find 
pienfy  in  the  boudoir,  and  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Bracy  and 
get  him  to  speak  to  him  for  me." 

The  result  of  this  application  was  the  capture  of 
Lewis,  who,  inwardly  raging,  was  carried  off  to  the 
boudoir,  and  seated  at  a  table,  while  Miss  Peyton,  half 
frightened,  half  amused,  turned  over  a  volume  of 
prints  for  his  edification.  Lady  Lombard  and  sundry 
of  the  guests  stood  round  for  some  minutes  watching 
the  smiles  and  pantomimic  gestures  with  which  Lewis, 
or  rather  Hassan  Bey,  as  Bracy  had  named  him,  felt 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  young  lady's  attentions. 

Amongst  the  guests  who  were  thus  amusing 
themselves,  lounged  a  young  dandy,  who,  on  the 


strength  of  a  Mediterranean  yacht  voyage,  set  up  for  a 
distinguished  traveller.  To  Lady  Lombard's  inquiry 
whether  he  spoke  Persian,  he  simpered,  "  Ba'dy— no, 
not  exactly  so  as  to  talk  to  him ;  but  he'll  do  vastly 
well ;  they  prefer  ailenc^  re'ely,  those  fellows  do:  you 
know  Pve  seen  so  much  of  'em." 

'<  You  were  in  Persia,  were  you  not  F'-  asked  one  of 
the  company. 

"Re'ely— not  exactly  in  his  part  of  Persia.— 
Stamboul,  the  city  of  palaces,  was  my  head  quarters : 
but  its  much  the  same;  indolenoo,  beards,  and  tobacco, 
are  the  characteristics  of  both  races." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  is  charmingly  handsome  ?" 
asked  an  old  young  lady,  shuking  her  ringlets  after  a 
fashion  whidi  five  years  before  had  been  a  very 
"  telling"  manoQuvro. 

*' Ae'ely,  I  should  searoely  have  said  so,"  was  the 
reply;  "the^boy  is  well  enough  for  an  Asiatic,  / 
like  a  more— ahem  1  manly  style  of  thing."  And  as 
he  spoke,  he  passed  his  hand  caressingly  ovep  a  vioknt 
pair  of  red  whiskers,  which  garnished  his  own  hard- 
featured  physiognomy. 

The  cool  impudence  of  this  remaric  inspired  Lewis 
with  so  intense  a  sentiment  of  disgust,  that  his  lip 
curled  involuntarily,  and  he  turned  over  the  print  be- 
fore him  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  On  looking 
up,  he  was  rather  disoonoerted  to  find  Laura  Peyton's 
piercing  black  eyes  watching  him  curiously. 

"  You've  given  us  nothing  new  in  the  musical  way 
lately,  Lady  Lombard,"  observed  the  ^'sear  and  yel- 
low leaf"  damsel  before  alluded  to. 

"  I  expect  a  lady  to  stay  with  me  soon,"  was  the 
reply,  "  whom  I  ikitUf  you'll  be  pleased  with ;  she 
sings  and  plays  in  very^«/-rate  style." 

"  Indeed  I  Is  she  an  amateur  or  professional,  may 
I  inquire  P  " 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear  Miss  Sparkless,  you've  asked 
a  difficult  question.  The  fact  is,"  continued  Lady 
Lombard,  sinking  her  voice,  *'  its  one  of  those  very 
sad  cases,  reduced  fortune — ^you  understand.  I  mean 
to  have  her  here  merely  out  of  charity;"  sink- 
ing her  voice  still  lower,  the  following  wonis  only  be- 
came audible :  '*  Wife  of  a  Captain  Arundel— foreign 
extraction  originally — quite  a  meiallia$iee,  I  believe." 

As  she  spoke,  some  new  arrival  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  and  her  confidante  left  the  boudoir  to- 
gether. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  with  what  feelings  of 
burning  indignation  Xiewb  had  listened  to  the  fore- 
going remarks ;  but  Prere's  lecture  of  the  morning  had 
not  been  without  its  fruits,  and  with  his  anger  the 
necessity  for  self-control  presented  itself;  and  he  wns 
congratulating  himself  at  having  checked  all  outward 
signs  of  annoyance,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  silvery 
voice  whispering  in  his  ear  i  "Persian  or  no  Persian, 
sir,  you  understand  English  as  well  as  I  do ; "  and 
^ghtly  turning,  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  Laura 
Peyton,  fixed  on  him  with  a  roguish  glance.  His 
resolution  was  instantly  taken,  and  he  replied,  iu  the 
same  tone  :  "  Having  discovered  my  secret,  you  must 
promise  to  keep  it." 
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"  Agreed,-on  on^  ppi^tjofi,'^  wiq  t^e  rejoinder. 

"And  that  i* ?  "  askecl  Le^s^ 

"  That  joa  immediat^j  w^  %  foil  apofawion*  and 
tdi  me  aU  about  it." 

''It  is  a  compact^*'  waa  his  replj, 

"  That  is  good,"  rejoined  the  young  lady.  ^^  Now 
BOfw  the  portfolio,  bo  that  your  back  vill  be  to- 
wards those  people.  That  will  do.  Hold  down 
your  head,  as  if  you  were  examining  tbe  prints,  and 
then  answer  my  questions,  truly  and  concisely.  First, 
you  are  an  En^ish  gantleraaaP " 

*'TM,Ihopc80." 

"Wfaoiatkepnnfle?*' 

"*  My  fidend,  Biehavd  Erera.'^ 

"And  why  have  you  both  come  here  dressed  like 
FmansP'^ 

**  To  mystify  our  foolial^  hostaas.*' 

"  Fov  ahame,  sir !  I'm  fory  fond  of  Lady  Jiom- 
baid." 

"  But,  you  know,  she  is  a  silly  woman.^* 

**  Well,  never  mind.    Who  planned  this  hoax  P  '* 

"  Brscy,  the  soH»iUed  interpreter." 

HDoea  Prince  frere  talk  leal  Persian P'^ 

"Yea.'' 

"  And  does  the  other  man  understan4  him  P'* 

"Not  a  hit." 

"Then  he  invents  aU  the  answers P  That's  nthav 
deter  of  him.  I  shall  go  and  listen  presently.  And 
you  can't  talk  either  Persian  or  gibberish,  so  you  held 
your  tongue  and  looked  sirfky.  Well,  I  thuk  it's 
ail  very  wrong ;  but  it's  rather  droll.  Poor,  dear 
I^dy  Lombard  I  she'd  never  survive  it  if  she  did  but 
know !  And  now,  tell  me,  lastly,  what  pat  yon  in  a 
rage  just  tbia  minute,  and  enaUed  me  to  iind  you 
out?" 

"  Yott  would  not  care  to  know.^' 

"Bat  I  do  care  to  koaw,  sir,  and  you  have  pro- 
mised to  answer  all  my  questions."  4 

"  You  heard  the  speaob  that  woman  made  about  a 
Mrs.  Arundel  P" 

"  Yes,  surely." 

"  Learn,  then,  that  my  name  is  Lewis  Arundel,  and 
the  lady  referred  to  was  my  mother.  Now  do  you 
understand  P" 

As  Lewis  uttered  these  words,  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed bitterness,  his  companion  hastily  turned  away 
her  head,  and  said,  in  a  bw,  hurried  voice : 

"I  beg  your  pardon  I  I  fear  I  have  pained  you ; 
bat  I  did  not  know— I  could  not  guess -rr-" 

"Pray  do  not  distress  youcself," retomed Lewis, 
kindly,  Bose's  smile  for  a  moment  smootliing  his 
haughty  brow,  and  phiying  round  his  proud  mouth. 
— "  I  am  sure  you  would  not  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
inga  knowingly ;  and  since  yon  observed  my  annoy- 
ance, I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  exphun  its 
auae." 

80  eagfossed  had  thay  been  by  this  conversation, 
that  they  had  not  observed  Miss  Sparkless  enter  the 
houdinr  by  another  door;  and  they  were  first  made 
aware  of  her  presence  by  seeing  her  standing,  breath- 
less with  astonishment,  at  discovering  Miss  Peyton  in 


funiliar  colloquy  with  a  Persian  nobleman  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Bnglish  language. 

*f  Do  you  speak  Beiman  P  *'  asked  Lewis,  quickly. 

f <  Yes;  a  little,''  letfuned  Miss  Peyton. 

<fShe  has  not  caught  a  wor^  yet,"  continued 
Lewis ;  '^  tell  hsr  you  found  out  by  accident  that  I 
had  picked  up  a  few  German  sentences  when  the 
prince  was  at  the  court  of  Prussia.  White  lies,  un- 
happily, iu»  inevitable  on  these  occasions,"  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  his  eqmpanion  hesitate;  "it's  the  only 
way  to  prevent  an  iokUrcUtemeni  ;  and  then,  think 
of  poos  Lady  Loiiibai4's  foalings !  " 

"  As  I  aaem  fioiidy  emhariced  in  the  eonspiiacy,  I 
suppose  I  most  do  your  bidding,"  was  the  reply,  and 
Miss  Sparkless,  the  middle-aged  youiig  lady,  was 
accordingly  informed  of  Lewis's  German  proficiency, 
whereat,  falling  mto  an  ecstasy,  she  replied, — 

f(  How  charmiqg !  Wliat  a  dear  creature  he  is  1 " 
On  which  the  dear  ereature  himself,  catching  Miss 
Peyton's  eye,  was  very  near  laughing  outright. 

''Laura,  my  Iwe^**  exclaimed  Lady  Lombard, 
entering  hastily,  ^*  the  prince  is  going  down  to  supper, 
will  you  come  P  ^^  Then,  taking  her  hand  caressingly, 
she  added,  ^*  Have  you  been  ver^  much  bored  by  bun, 
poor  fellow  1 " 

f'  I  found  he  could  speak  a  few  words  of  German, 
and  that  hdped  us  on,''  was  the  reply. 

"  Yes,  resisi% — ah  I  we  might  have  thought  of  ihat 
before,*'  returned  Lady  Lombard,  by  no  means  certain 
the  German  hingaage  might  not  form  an  important 
brandi  of  Persian  education. 

During  supper,  Laura  Peyton  oontrived  to  be  seated 
between  Eiere  and  Bracy,  the  latter  of  whom  she 
kept  so  constantly  engaged  in  interpreting  for  her 
that  he  scarcely  got  anything  to  eat,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  thiM;  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience 
he  had  never  before  encountered  such  a  talking 
woman.  Nor  was  his  annoyance  diminished  by 
observing  that  Lewis,  who  was  seated  opposite, 
appeared  to  be  deriving  the  utmost  amusement  from 
his  discomfiture.  Having  exhausted  every  possible 
pretext  for  breakiog  off  the  conversation,  and  being 
each  time  foiled  by  the  young  lad/q  quiet  tact,  he 
was  about  to  resign  hims^f  to  his  fate,  and  relinquish 
aU  idea  of  supper,  when  a  projept  occurred  to  him 
which  he  immediately  hastened  to  put  into  execution. 
Waiting  till  Frere  had  spoken  a  Persian  sentence,  he 
suddenly  drew  himself  up,  looking  deeply  scandalized, 
frowned  at  the  speaker,  shook  his  head,  and  muttered 
something  unintelligible  in  a  tone  of  grave  remon- 
strance, then  paused  for  a  reply,  which  Frere,  intensely 
perplexed,  and  by  no  means  clear  that  he  had  not 
done  something  un-Persian  and  wrong,  was  forced  to 
utter.  This  only  peemcd  to  mal^e  matters  worse: 
Bracy  again  remonstrated  in  gibberish,  then  appeared 
to  have  determined  on  his  coarse,  and  muttering, 
"  Well,  there's  no  help  for  it,  I  suppose,"  he  turned 
to  Lady  Lombard,  and  began,,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
concem,-r* 

"  I  have  a  most  disagreeable  duty  to  perform,''and 
must  beg  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  absolute 
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necessity  should  have  induced  me  to  Aention  the 
matter ;  but  I  have  remonstrated  with  his  Highness 
without  etfect,  and  I  dare  go  no  farther — he  is  sub- 
ject to  most  violent  bursts  of  passion,  and  becomes 
dangerous  when  opposed.  He  drew  his  dagger,  and 
attempted  to  stab  me  only  yesterday,  because  I  in- 
terfered to  prevent  his  having  one  of  the  waiters  of 
the  hotel  strangled  with  a  bow-string/' 

Lady  Lombard  turned  pale  on  receiving  this  in- 
formation, while  Bracy  continued, — 

'*  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  tiie  Prince  has  been 
so  much  delighted  with  this  young  lady's  charming 
flow  of  conversation,  that,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
customs  of  this  countiy,  he  has  actuaUy  commissioned 
me  to  offer  you  500/.  for  her,  and  declared  his  de- 
termination of  taking  her  home  with  him." 

The  effect  of  this  communication  may  be  "  better 
imagined  than  described."  Miss  Peyton,  aware  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief 
in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  hiughter;  Lewis,  sorely 
tempted  to  foUow  her  example,  bent  over  his  plate  till 
the  flowing  tassel  of  the  fez  concealed  his  features ; 
Frere,  excessively  annoyed  at  the  false  imputation,  all 
but  began  a  flat  deniid  of  the  charge  in  somewhat 
forcible  English,  but  remembering  his  assumed 
character  just  in  time,  clenched  his  flst,  and  ground 
his  teeth  with  impatience,  while  Lady  Lombard, 
observing  these  gestures,  and  construing  them  intd 
indications  of  an  approaching  burst  of  fuiy,  was 
nearly  swooning  with  terror,  when  a  note  was  put 
into  her  hands  by  a  servant ;  hastily  casting  her  eyes 
over  it,  she  handed  it  to  Bracy,  saying, — 

"  This  is  most  fortunate ;  it  may  serve  to  divert 
his  attention." 

As  he  became  aware  of  its  contents,  his  countenance 
fell,  and  holding  it  so  that  Frere  might  read  it,  he 
whispered, — 

"  Here's  a  treat !  we  0fv  in  for  it  now,  and  no 
mistake!" 

The  note  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Dr. ,  Persian  Professor  at  Addiscombe,  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Lady  Lombard,  and  begs 
to  inform  her,  that  being  only  in  town  for  a  few  hours, 
and  learning  at  Mivart's  Hotel  that  his  Highness 
Prince  Mustapha  All  was  spending  the  evening  at 
her  house,  he  has  ventured  to  request  her  permission 
to  intrude  upon  her  uninvited,  as  he  is  most  anxious 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  prince,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  know  in  Persia." 

(To  beeonUnumL) 


LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

W£  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  beautiful 
woodcut  of  a  scene  from  Campbell's  ballad  of  "Lord 
Ullin's  Dauffhter."  It  is  one  of  a  series  iDustrative 
of  our  British  Ballads,  which  we  propose  to  con- 
tinue to  give,  in  addition  to  a  specimen  of  steel 
engraving. 


PENAL  ECONOMY, 

Al  IKTOLTXNO  COVBIDSmATIONS  OF  THX  KATUBX.  CAUSXt,  AKD 
PmoO&BMXOV  OF  cmiMB— THB  OBJBCT,  DBOBBB,  AHD  BFFBCT 
OF  FUWIUIMBIIT — AMD  THB  IfBABB  WHBBBBT  tHB  FBMAL 
DIICXPLXKB  OF  OUB  OAOL>  MAY  BB  BBOCOBT  INTO  RABMOBT 
WITH  THB  PXVIMB  WILL,  ABD  BBBDBBBD  ALIXB  FBOTBCTITB 
OF  THB  XBTBBBITt  OF  BOCXBTT,  AW  COBBXCTXVB  ABD  BB- 
FOBXATOBT  OF  ITS  COXTICTBD  CBXIfXXALt  AXI»  OFFXBPXBB. 

BT    JAMES    ACLAND. 

Ta»t  I. — Crdcb. 

Th£BE  are  few  subjects  of  less  inviting  aspect,  and 
few  of  more  real  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  than  that  which  involves  the  lelations  of 
Crime  and  Punishment. 

Until  very  recently,  the  sensitive  mind  recoiled 
from  its  consideration  as  repulsive,  if  not  abhorrent ; 
the  general  reader  saw  no  inducement  to  enter  upon 
an  investigation  of  so  distasteful  a  character;  and 
the  small,  but  well-intentioned  minority  of  thinkers 
and  inquirers,  were  prone  to  leave  the  intricacies  of 
the  question  and  the  disentanglement  of  the  skein  to 
some  benevolent  monomaniac— a  Howard,  a  Fry,  or  a 
Pearson — who,  controlling  his  disgust  at  a  dungeon 
by  his  pitying  love  for  its  wretched  occupant,  might 
entwine  the  interests  of  man  with  the  oneness  of  his 
devoted  existence. 

But  it  was  ever  so  in  the  nonage  of  great  prin- 
ciples, the  inception  of  great  truths,  or  the  early 
(though  never  premature)  advocacy  of  social  advance- 
ment. Nor  should  it  be  otherwise ;  for  the  progres- 
sion of  society  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  individual 
— one  of  a  scarcely  perceptible  gradation — of  power, 
capacity,  or  influence,  each  in  its  turn  recognised  only 
as  either  or  aU  may  be  developed— and  alone  rendered 
available  to  any  good  or  useful  purpose  when  de- 
velopment shall  have  commanded  recognition.  The 
announcement  of  a  great  truth  is  attended  by  as  many 
stumbles  and  trips  as  the  impotent  effort  of  the  infant 
to  go  alone;  and  although,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
believe  that,  nevertheless,  the  child  in'//  walk,  whilst 
in  the  former  we  doubt  the  truthfulness  in  which  we 
have  not  yet  acquired  faith,  or  with  regard  to  which 
our  perception,  or  self-love,  or  candour,  is  at  fault ; 
yet  Truth  mil  progress,  musl  be  recognised,  and  skail 
prevail. 

The  science  of  Penal  Economy,  based  upon  the 
sound  principles  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  aspires  to  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  high  social  interests ;  aims  at  the  protection 
of  honest  industry  by  an  equitable  apportionment  of 
punishment  to  the  wrong  doer ;  offers  to  property,  at 
the  lowest  insurance,  the  best  guarantee  against  loss 
by  plunder;  erects  for  civilization  a  penal  frontier 
against  the  unprincipled  and  ruthless  invasions  of  vice 
and  ignorance ;  and  proffers  to  a  Christian  community 
the  rule  of  God's  holy  will  in  its  application  to  those 
who  are  supposed  most  to  have  deserved  and  pro- 
voked its  punitive  and  corrective  infliction,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  most  need  its  protective  interposition  as 
against  the  vengeance  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
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All  men  possess,  in  degree,  some  knowledge  of 
hamaa  nature — ^its  infirmities,  vioions  tendencies,  and 
weaknesses;  and  in  such  degree  as  shall  secure  a 
conunon  assent  to  the  facts,  that  crime  is  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  onr  fallen  race»  that  it  cannot  be 
eradicated,  and  that  it  must  be  provided  for  and  pro- 
vided against ;  the  latter,  by  an  efficient  police ;  the 
former,  by  a  wise,  equitable,  and  humane  penality,  and 
an  unflinching  administration  of  a  sound  and  rational 
system  of  Punitive  Discipline. 

The  full  consideration  of  the  best  means  for  reducing 
the  present  vast  amount  of  crime  to  its  minimuM, 
assumes  the  necessity  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
evO  with  which  we  have  to  grapple ;  and  to  such  end 
it  is  first  requisite  that  we  have  a  correct  sense  of 
those  terms  of  expression  necessary  to  the  intelligible 
and  proper  treatment  of  our  subject. 

Sin  and  Cbtxe  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms, 
differing  essentially  in  character,  quality  and  amount. 
Sin  is  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law  of  God  ;  Crime, 
in  its  accepted  and  perverted  sense,  is  a  wilful  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  of  man ;  but,  in  its  more  restricted 
and  more  accurate  signification,  a  wilful  infraction  of 
those  laws  of  man  alone  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  written  law  of  God. 

As  responsible  beings,  we  cannot  but  r<^;ard  sin  as 
the  major y  and  crime  as  the  minor  offence ;  the  former 
being  not  only  more  comprehensive  than  the  latter — 
not  only  approving  itself  in  its  just  condemnation  to 
our  consciences — but  as  emanating  in  the  Omniscience 
of  Perfection,  and  as  barely  capable  of  contrast  with 
the  le^l  net-work  and  legislative  condemnations  of 
the  fallible  creatures  of  time — the  sinful  enactors  of 
law -crimes,  and  the  doomed  enunciators  of  penalties 
Qpon  transgressors. 

*  AJl  theology  insists  upon  sins  of  omission  as  well  as 
those  of  commission,  and  sins  of  thought,  as  well  as 
those  of  word  and  act.  But  the  laws  of  man  involve 
:be  necessity — ^with  some  exceptions,  indeed— of  an 
orert  act,  to  the  full  constitution  of  crime.  It  is 
indeed  possible — alas!  it  has  often  occurred,  that 
=jen,  in  this  Christian  land,  have  been  held  criminally 
responsible  for  acts  absolutely  consonant  with  the  wiU 
'<*  God  and  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity ;  as  in  the 
"ise  (among  others)  of  prosecutions  ex  officio,  or  by 
criminal  information,  or  indictment,  for  the  exposure 
J  nefarious  and  oppressive  acts  by  those  in  authority 
—an  offence  at  law  constituting  libel,  falsehood  and 
r^ce  being  charged  in  the  legal  proceedings  against 
'ie  assumed  libeller — the  law  in/ertin^  the  malice, 
ltA  the  jury,  under  judicial  direction,  inferring  the 
falsehood.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  but  illus- 
\r^te  the  rule. 

So,  also,  there  are  sins  of  desire^  and  design  against 
O'.d  and  EUs  laws;  which,  resisted  and  renounced, 


I    I.AW  OF  Go9  and  of  Man, 
"  Than  shalt  not  iteaL* 


Law  or  Goo  and  hot  of  Man. 


"Thou  sbalt  not  eotet  thy 

'  Thoa  shalt  not  commit  adnl-   ndghbonr't  house,  thou   ahalt 

ley."  not  coret  thy  neighbonr'a  wife, 

nor  his  serrant,  nor  his  maid, 

nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any 

thing  that  is  his." 


not  only  do  not  bring  the  sinner  within  the  mundane 
pale  of  criminality,  but  may  even  come  to  be  regarded, 
in  some  cases,  as  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  and  over  the  vicious  tendencies  of 
human  nature. 

Again ;  if  we  define  crime  as  a  wilful  infraction  of 
the  laws  of  man,  it  must  be  understood  that  such 
wilful  is  not  necessarily  a  vicious  infraction,  any  more 
than,  of  necessity,  a  concurrent  violation  of  the  law 
of  God. 

As  we  are  told  and  believe  that  barbarism  is  not 
without  its  virtues,  it  may  not  surprise  us  that  civili- 
zation abounds  in  vices  both  of  heart  and  head.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  oar  penal  code  sins  directly 
against  God,  whilst  warring  with  the  poverty  legisk- 
tion  inflicts,  and  the  ignorance  it  tolerates.  Acts  of 
Parliament  incriminate  the  desperation  and  death- 
struggle  of  parental  agony,  which  seeks,  in  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  or  the  turnip  from  the  waste, 
food  for  the  unfed  little  ones  of  the  fold  of  the  great 
Christian  Shepherd;  they  consign  to  a  gaol  the  house- 
less wanderers  who  are  homeless;  and  treat  the 
thoughtless  exuberances  of  youth  and  the  mere  fri- 
volities of  heedlessness  as  equally  fit  subjects  for 
punitive  experiment  with  those  crimes  against  man 
which  are  also  sins  against  God. 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  vast 
masses  of  even  well-informed  persons  may  be  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  penal  law  for 
months  after  its  enactment;  yet  the  Legislature 
assumes  the  instant  and  universal  knowledge  of  its 
every  statutory  creation  of  offence  and  punishment. 
Hence  it  follows  that  an  infiictinn  of  punishment  for 
the  infraction  of  a  law,  in  ignorance  of  its  existence, 
is  a  penalty  for  ignorance  rather  than  crime.  Could 
we  indict  the  wearers  of  purple  and  fine  linen  for  their 
legislative  crimes  against  the  erring  ignorant  and  the 
desperate  poor,  what  a  catalogue  of  aristocratic  cri- 
minals would  astound  society !  As  it  is,  every  such 
violation  of  justice,  every  such  denial  of  the  claims  of 
humanity,  every  such  outrage  upon  the  persons  and 
feelings  of  the  wretched  and  helpless,  however  venial 
they  may  be  considered  in  the  morality  of  super- 
civilization— each  and  all  may  be  found  recorded  in  the 
book  of  life  as  sins  against  God. 

WhiLit,  therefore,  every  infraction  of  God's  will  is 
sinful,  it  is  manifest  that  the  violation  of  those  laws 
of  society  which  are  unsanctioned  by  Holy  Writ, 
cannot  be  considered,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
criminal.  Nevertheless,  in  the  treatment  of  our 
subject,  we  deem  it  preferable  to  deal  with  "crime" 
by  its  accepted  definition  rather  than  in  its  more 
accurate  sense,  lest  we  be  misunderstood,  or  our  views 
misconstrued,  where  full  and  ready  comprehension  is 
so  essential  to  a  just  appreciation.  Hereafter  wc 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  distinction  we 
have  drawn  between  scriptural  and  constructive 
crimes— or  those  which  are  truly  so  by  the  standard 
of  Christianity,  and  those  which  are  legislatively  so 
by  the  standard  of  super-civilization. 
Without  entering  upon  metaphysics,  it  may  be 
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broadly  8taM|  that  crimed  kare  thdr  origin,  for  the 
most  part,  in  malice  or  dishonestj— that  the  fomier 
description  has  ipecial  refetenoe  to  those  against 
personi  the  latter  to  those  against  property,  with 
such  collateral  combinations,  however,  as  freqnentlf 
give  to  the  original  motive  of  dishonesty  the  aspect 
of  malioei  or  to  that  of  ihalice  the  apparcht  origin  df 
dishonesty-. 

Crimes  against  the  Person  emanate' almoUt  inva- 
riably from  tiie  malevolent  passions  of  our  natnf^, 
nncontroUed  by  prindple^  and  nnrestrained  by  a  sense 
of  justicei  or  evto  by  considerations  of  prudence  or  a 
calculation  df  consequences; 

Of  crimes  agaitist  Property  it  may  hto  confidently 
averred  that  they  ai^  greatly  moni  nnnietonA  than 
those  against  thb  person,  and  that  the  far  Uirger 
portion  originate  in  a  slothf  ol  desire  of  self -iiidttlgencd, 
almost  amounting  to  im  abhorrenee  of  labotir,  and 
prompting  to  the  attainment  of  the  meims  for  disso- 
lute ei\ioyment  by  the  dishonest  acquisition  of  thd  in- 
dustrial earnings  or  prudent  aodumtihitions  of  otheH. 

Whilst  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  ealcttlate  on  the 
increase  of  malevolent  oriminatity  in  about  thiei  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population}  whidh  may  be  ftMy 
taken  as  the  ratio  of  human  malevolence)  it  mi^  with 
equal  reason  be  anticipated  that  the  increase  of  dis^ 
honest  criminality  will  be  far  greater,  as  receiviiig  an 
accelerated  propulsion  from  the  added  wealth  of  tlie 
community,  the  advance  of  dvilisation,  the  increased 
command  of  superfluities  and  indulgence  in  luxuries 
and  profligate  gratification,  the  narrowing  df  th^  field 
of  honest  volition  and  mdustriid  actioni  and  the 
widening  ol  the  social  gulf  between  ,the  dizsy  heights 
of  aAuence  and  the  dreary  dq>th8  of  poverty* 

tn  taking  this  view  of  our  suljject}  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  excluded  all  reference  to  many  controlling 
or  disturbing  influences^  such  as  legislative  incrimina- 
tion, educational  training,  Christianization,  and  the 
reformatory  eifecis,  or  otherwise  of  penal  discipline ; 
fur  although  these  cannot  but  be  entitled  to  serious 
attention  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
their  operation  will,  relatively  to  numbers^  equally 
aflect  both  the  destructive  and  acquisitive  classes  of 
criminals. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  eoabled  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  comparative  extent 
of  these  very  distmctive  species  of  criminalityi  let  us 
refer  to  oficial  documents  for  the  basis  or  raw  mate- 
rial of  our  calculations,  and  work  out  the  problem  to 
as  dose  an  approximation  to  truth  as  may  be  prao- 
ticable. 

An  analysis  of  tbe  charges  at  assizes  and  sessions 
during  tlie  five  years,  1839-1843,  gives  sbvxk  jmt 
ceni,  of  offences  against  the  person,  siGHTT-sifiHT  j»er 
ceni.  of  those  against  property,  and  five  j?^  ceni.  of 
what  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  unsatb&ctorily  describe 
as  miscellaneous  offences.  We  have,  howeveri  in  this 
official  return  some  approach  towards  the  nature  of  the 
resisting  forces  upod  which  our  corrective  and  re- 
formatory discipline  must  needs  operate  j  say  Malb- 
VOLEHCE  teven^  and  DiSHONSStT  eiffhtjf-eigJU  i  still 


the  purtiid  character  of  the  return  renders  it  necessary  * 
that  we  seek  other  statistical  data ;  and  we  learn  that 
the  average  annual  numb^  df  prisoners  oommitted  in 
England  and  Wales  foi*  the  ninis  nears,  1839-1847, 
was  94)157 ;  not  one-third  of  whom  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  Trial  by  Jury;  fbr/  of  the  whole  number, 
66,461  were  imprisoned,  for  Idnger  or  shorter  terms, 
And  otherwise  punished,  on  sumnuuy  oonvictions  by 
magtstraies! 

Among  these  66,461  prisoners^  the  ratio  of  the 
exciting  causes  to  crime  will  be  Ibnnd  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  deduced  from  the  retnm  of  jury  caseb 
at  assises  and  sessions ;  for  the  inspectors  have  regis- 
tered under  the  head  "  assaults"  9,864,  which,  added 
to  1,986,  (the  seven  per  cent,  on  97,700  jury  cases,) 
gtted  11,903  Its  the  total  of  annual  offences  against 
the  person,  and  which  is  abdui  tt^elvejo^  cent,  on  the 
whole  number  of  94,187  prisohers.  We  have  then, 
under  the  heads  •' Lttteiiy  Act"  and  "Reputed 
Thieves,"  7jfe68,  Which,  added  to  M,S71,  (the  eighty- 
eight  per  e^t,  dti  97,700  Jury  casfes,)  gives  80,184  as 
the  tdtAl  bf  annual  offences  against  property ;  which 
is  equal  to  thirty-two  per  cent  on  the  nrhold  number 
of  priidttl^Hl< 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conolusioil  that  twelve  per 
een$.  of  dur  annual  tonimittals  have  refeteude  to  acts 
dHginAtln^  iii  liial(jvotettce>  lind  thlHy-tWd  per  eenL 
in  thoM  originating  in  diilhonesty. 

Thd  remainddri  dt  nnr-^ts.  per  cektf  are  thus 
aoootUited  fdr  :— 

^^MiscelliUiedus0i!^(i6S^   1,885 

▲MOHO  SDlIlLiBT  OOXVIOnOVS. 

Unitary  prisoners  1,966 

Game  laws 8,169 

Aeyehtie  laws  628 

Bastardy  latr« ; 124 

Vagrant  act    i;. 19,668 

Trespass  act   8,273 

liocal  police  acts  2,778 

Want  of  sureties   S,Sld 

«<AU  not  before  included"  u.  14,068 

48,876 

Showing  a  total  of  50,261 

or  fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  prisoners,  whose  offences 
afe  of  a  lesser  magnitude;  and  of  whom  the  far  larger 
number  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  impelled 
td  infractions  of  the  law  by  thoughtlessness)  intem- 
perance, ignorance,  and  want. 

Adopting  the  broad  distinction  of  Blackstone,  we 
will  thus  simplify  the  dasaifieation  of  annual  commit- 
tals :— 

For  crimes  (Mala per  m),  fiaffians 12 

„  „  Thieves 82 

—  ii  per  cent, 
FdreonBtrttcdveofiMiees(iralaj>roAAift»)  86      „ 

Yet,  in  legal  phraseology  and  common  parlance 
these  are  all  considered  "criminals" — ^the  fifty-six 
who  are  speoially  and  primarily  their  own  enemies 
equally  with  the  fotty-fdur  who  are  specially  and  pri- 
marily th^  6nemid5  of  their  fellow  men,  and  the 
defiant  desperadoes  of  society. 
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That  fiflj  thoiiaatid  prUonen  should  be  annually 
driTen  into  oar  goals  by  the  ])erpetually  iiicreHsing 
raomentum  of  legialatiye  inerimmation — or,  in  other 
woids»  by  the  action  of  many  hundreds  of  laws  creative 
of  many  thonsands  of  oonstmctiTe  offenbes-HUid  thos^ 
lavs  adrainisteied  summarily  by  justices  Tirtually 
inesponsible,  (fo^  the  poor  couTict  has  small  chance 
indeed  of  annnlling  his  illegal  or  erroneons  oontietion 
by  a  magistrate,)  is  a  circumstance  which,  whilst  it 
buiteeques  the  sacred  duty  of  l^hition,  libels  the 
Christianity  we  profess,  disgraces  humanity^  calls  for 
a  most  searching  investigation,  and  commands  the 
serious  attention  of  the  penal  economist. 

Before  criminals  can  be  effectually  dealt  with,  or 
the  high  importance  of  the  missioti  of  the  Penal 
Beanomiat  can  be  truly  comprehended,  we  must 
faithfuDy  analyse  the  incongruities  and  cUversities  of 
that  dense  mass  of  tioe  and  misery  which  has  to  be 
subjected  to  the  wise  and  benign  influence  of  punitive 
purgation.  DisdiJinarian  quackery  has  but  too  long 
aggravated  this  social  cholera^  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  peculiarities  c^  the  malignant  disease  had  the 
advantage  of  a  discriminating  exhibitiott  of  eurative 
and  lestomtory  medicaments. 

The  incredible  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the 
impetative  necessity  of  immediate  and  effective  mea- 
suies  fbr  Its  just  and  Christian  treatment  and  solution, 
can  Readily  be  made  more  apparent. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  penal  sentences  pronounced 
in  England  and  Wales  each  yeaf,  taking  thut  of  1^43 
as  a  (air  mean,  isforfy-mne  ihtmandfive  hundHd  and 
iiHy-^kt  j/wrg, — the  equivalent  of  ten  lives  from  the 
date  of  the  Creation  to  the  present  time,—K>r  of  4,956 
persons  sententied  to  ten  yetlrs  Of  imprisonment  1 
And  ibis  is  repeated  yearly  II  ot,  to  vary  the  terms, 
so  thut  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
grasp  the  astounding  fact,  the  aggregate  sentences 
passed  by  our  judges  and  magistrates  involve  a  loss 
of  liberty,  and  an  infliction  of  penal  discipline,  to  the 
DAiLT  extent  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  t ! ! 

The  earnings  of  these  prisoners  in  1846  (17)475/.) 
only  averaged  twenty-three  shillings  and  ten  pence 
three  ferthings  per  prisoner  $  whibt  the  expense  of 
our  prison  establ^hments  for  the  same  year  (436,977/*) 
gave  M  the  annual  cost  of  eioh  prisoner  99/.  17#.  7id. ; 
so  that  every  farthing  the  prisoner  earned  cost  the 
honest  and  industrious  rate-payer  sixpence  farthing ! 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  the  case ;  for  one-tiiird  of 
theee  costly  customers  of  the  over4)urthened  rate- 
payer return  with  the  most  remarkable  pertinacity 
and  the  most  marveUous  regularity  to  the  prison 
scene  of  their  profLtiess  industry  (so  to  speak),  whilst 
the  total  annual  number  of  prisoners  being  fully 
nafaitauied,  there  aro  manifestly  sixty-five  thousand 
(two-tkinis  of  the  whole  ennual  number)  of  fresh 
criminal  reermts  yeany. 

The  eost  of  the  meintensnee  of  our  prisoners  is 
equal  to  the  intefest,  at  four  per  cent.,  upon  a  capital 
of  about  ten  niUions  and  a  half,  and  this  independ- 
ctttiy  of  the  enormous  outlay  for  the  erection  of  gat^ 
the  expenses  of  prosecutions,  and  the  charges  (amount- 


ing to  upwiurds  of  350,000/.  per  annum)  of  our  convict 
and  lunatic  establishments  fot  criminals. 

The  fearfully  steady  progression  of  crime  and  the 
frightfully  rapid  increase  of  commitments  may  be 
asserted  as  a  matter  of  painful  notoriety,  scarcely 
admitting  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  needing  statistical 
sujlport  or  illustration. 

Of  the  former  it  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  whilst  in  1810  the  ratio  of  jury  cases  to  the 
population  was  as  1  in  2,020,  that  in  1847  was  as  1  in 
642,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  nearly  seven 
millions  in  the  population. 

Of  the  'ktter  (repeating  that  56  per  cent,  of  all 
committals  are  upon  summary  ck>nviction,  andobserving 
that  the  clas^  of  offences  which  fall  within  the  range 
of  magisteriid  adjudication  are  of  comparatively  recent 
creation)  the  Records  of  the  Home  Office  establish  the 
fact  that  ih  thethree  years  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  the 
ratio  olpeUf  tffenden  to  the  population  was  1  hi  862; 
whilst  iA  the  six  years  1849—1847,  that  ratio  rose  to 
1  in  250, — ^notwithstanding  an  increase  xA  considerably 
more  than  a  million  in  the  population.  Again ;  in  the 
three  years,  taking  16,000,000  bs  the  meanpopuktion 
and  88,000  as  the  tihtHe  numbef  of  committals,  the 
latter  will  be  to  the  former  as  1  in  189  \  whereas  in 
the  six  years,  with  17,000,000  as  the  mean  population 
and  96,500  as  the  committals,  the  ratio  wiU  show  an 
advance  to  1  in  175. 

But  perhaps  the  painful  extent  of  progression  in 
crime  will  be  rendered  yet  more  manifest  by  the 
subjoined  statistical  facts  and  deductions :— • 

In  1787-8  that  philanthropist  and  martyr  to  his 
philanthropy,  the  great  and  good  John  Howard,  visited 
the  gaols  of  Engbmd  and  Wales,  and  he  has  left  on 
record  the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  gaol  or  house  of 
correction,  at  the  time  he  inspected  them.  The  total 
stands  thus,  (see  his  work  of  1789  p.  245)  :— 
(Totalnumber  of  felons,  &C.  .  .  2052 
„        „    PeUy  offenders .    .    .    1412 

So  that  in  1787-8  the  proportion  of  petty  offences 
to  the  heavier  crimes  was  as  seoen  to  ten. 

In  the  succeeding  sixty  years  the  mania  of  legis- 
lative incrimination  completely  reversed  the  com- 
parative gravity  of  crime ;  for  in  1847  the  ratio  of 
petty  offences  to  the  heavier  crimes  was  as  sixteen  to 
seven,  althou^  within  those  60  years  the  hitter  had 
increased  seven-fold»  the  increase  of  the  former  being 
twenty-five  fold  1 

The  numbers  quoted  from  Howard  have  reference 
only  to  the  prisobers  in  gaol  on  one  (though  not  the 
same)  day ;  but  as  in  the  returns  of  the  inspectors  of 
prisons  we  have  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
year  ttid  also  the  daily  average  of  prisoners,  a  simple 
arithmetical  process  will  bi^  us  the  probable  or 
proximate  amount  of  annual  committals  in  1787-8,  and 
so  enable  us  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between 
crime  in  that  year  and  in  1847,  (the  kst  for  which  we 
have  any  official  report.)  For  instance;  the  total 
jury  cases  in  1847  being  28,139  and  the  average  daily 
number  of  all  prisoners  14^902,  what  total  of  felons 
&c.  will  Howard's  mean  of  2,062  give  f  and  then,  as 
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the  sttmnuorj  convictioiis  of  1847  were  67,481  and 
the  daily  ayerage  14,902,  what  total  of  petty  offenders 
will  Howard's  mean  of  1412  give  ?  The  results  may 
be  thus  stated : — 


irsr.  Uif,     percent, 

per  ann. 

Felons,  &c  S,875    Jury  cases  28,139...   700 

Summary    oon- 
Petty  offenoes  ...2,660       ylctions    67,481  ...2,500 

Total 6,585  95,620  ...1,500 

Deduct  toUl  of  1787   6,585 

Total  annual  increase  of  prisoners 89, 085 

So  thaty  whether  we  regard  the  absolute  or  relative 
and  progressive  amount  of  crime — the  committal  of 
the  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  part  of  the  community 
to  gaol  annually,  and  the  steady  increase  of  such  com- 
mittals beyond  the  ratio  of  our  increasing  population 
—the  fact  of  one-third  of  our  criminals  re-enteriug 
our  gaols  annually — the  detection  and  conviction  of 
sixty  thousand  fresh  offenders  annually — the  enor- 
mous taxation  and  profitless  expenditure  as  the  pur- 
chase-money of  these  results— the  indiscriminate  and 
unreformatory  treatment  of  offftnders : — ^m  whatever 
aspect  we  contemplate  the  sad  subject  of  crime,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  its  amount  is  without 
parallel,  its  progression  fearfully  continuous,  and  its 
abatement  imperatively  necessary. 


Part  IT.— Punishment. 

The  object  of  all  Punishment  should  be  corrective, 
in  order  to  Improvement,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
reformation  and  restoration. 

Any  other  than  such  punishment,  disguise  it  as 
you  will,  is  vengeance,  which  is  in  itself  sinful ;  for 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord." 

No  punishment  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
prove  corrective  unless  it  approve  itself  to  the  offend- 
er's sense  of  justice— unless  it  be  equitable,  qualified 
by  the  character  of  the  offence,  and  having  a  direct 
and  peculiar  reference  to  the  impulsive  cause  of  crime 
committed.  ' 

That,  hitherto,  we  have  had  no  adequate  system  of 
punitive  correction  there  can  be  little  doubt;  for, 
whatever  changes  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  of  the  very  many  experiments  to 
which  frail  humanity  has  been  subjected. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  phi- 

;    lanthropy  of  the  best-intentioned,  have  been  alike 

!    exerted  and  have  equally  failed,  notwithstanding  an 

'    amplitude  of  pecuniary  resources  beyond  all  record, 

and  an  abundsmce  of  seal  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled. 

Yet,  despite  every  effort  and  every  sAoriflce  to 
correct  and  reform  the  delinquent  population  of  our 
gaols,  the  persistency  in  crime  more  than  keeps  pace 
with  our  increase  of  popuktion,  one-third  of  our 
prisoners  being  committed  for  other  than  first  of- 
fences; and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  as 
personal  suffering  has  been  inoperative  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  acts  which  provoked  its  infliction,  so 


it  should  have  altogether  failed  to  deter  others  "from 
similar  infractions  of  the  law,  the  number  of  first 
offenders  being  ever  on  the  increase. 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  society  under  this  grievous  visitation — ^that  all  has 
been  done  which  can  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  a 
successful  issue — ^that  we  must  submit,  quietly  be- 
cause helplessly,  and  philosophically  because  unavoid- 
ably, to  the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  for  the 
merely  punitive  police  of  one  half  of  the  empire  ? 

To  such  conclusion  few  will  prematurely  yield  their 
convictions,  nor  until  every  resource  which  may  be 
suggested  shall  have  been  exhausted.  Witness  the 
wild  theories  mooted  in  rapid  succession,  experi- 
mented upon  at  the  public  expense,  and  derisively 
superseded,  each  in  its  turn,  as  failure  rendered  them 
unpopular,  and  yet  other  theories  challenged  a  re- 
newed hope.  The  veiy  obvious  necessity  of  something 
being  done,  and  the  very  general  belief  that  the 
conection  and  reformation  of  offenders  could  not  be 
absolutely  impossible,  however  improbable,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  these  reiterated  experiments,  and  gives 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  British  public  will  not 
be  content  with  less  than  they  are  entitled  to  expect, 
— namely,  such  inexpensive,  rational,  humane,  and 
Christian  system  of  punitive  discipline  as  shall  reason- 
ably promise  to  restore  the  criminal  to  society,  and 
relieve  property  from  the  enormous  outlay  so  long 
exacted,  we  will  not  say  for  an  abortive  purpose,  but 
with  so  lamentable  a  result. 

This  momentous  question  is  now  commanding 
public  attention  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
gentleman,  who  has  at  various  periods,  extending  over 
a  long  series  of  years,  laboured  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  talent  and  zeal  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  systems  to  effect  their  declared  object,  and  to 
indoctrinate  the  public  mind  with  the  necessity  and 
feasibility  of  a  plan  more  reasonable,  equitable,  and 
practicable  than  any  hitherto  devised.  We  speak  of 
the  efforts  of  Charles  Pearson,  Esq.  the  solicitor  to  the 
City  of  London  and  member  for  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Lambeth. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Pearson  has  expounded 
his  plans  of  punitive  reform  to  crowded  and  highly 
respectable  and  intellectual  audiences  at  the  City  of 
London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ;  and  after 
several  ni^ts  devoted  to  an  earnest  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  his  system,  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
gratified  by  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  adoption 
of  a  long  string  of  resolutions  embodying  an  expression 
of  perfect  confidenoe  and  urging  Uie  importance  of 
legislative  intervention  and  action  in  the  matter. 

It  is  so  very  seldom  that  a  scheme  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  thus  submitted  to  public  investigation 
and  subjected  to  public  opinion  by  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  or  indeed  by  any  individual ;  it  so  rarely 
happens  that  any  body  chivalrously  and  w^y  attempts 
tliat  which  it  is  the  interest  of  every  body  should  be 
attempted,  and  it  is  so  very  extraordinary  that  what 
is  advanced  in  the  teeth  of  prejudice  and  in  seeming 
defiance    of   all  preconceived  opinions,  should    be 
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nnanimnoaly  responded  to,  with  the  hearty  and  general 
^>proTaI  of  an  enlightened  auditory,  that  we  cannot 
but  feel  privileged  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
bold  and  happy  propositions  of  the  honourable  member. 

That  learned  gentleman  attributes  the  failure  of  all 
other  systems  to  the  non-adi^tation  of  their  punitive 
discipline  to  the  natural  and  prospective  position  of 
the  offender  in  society ;  to  the  non-operation  of  that 
discipline  upon  his  latent  powers  of  self-command  and 
self-oontrol,  and  to  its  neglect  of  his  innate  suscepti- 
bOities  and  tortuous  subversion  of  his  dormant  yet 
avaSable  faculties  and  motives. 

Pomshment  as  now  inflicted,  operates  not  merely 
upon  the  convicted  offender,  but  also  upon  the  un- 
offending rate-payer.  The  sentence  upon  the  former 
is :  "  You  shall  be  imprisoned  until,  by  efflux  of  time, 
yon  shall  be  restored  to  or  let  loose  upon  society ;" 
that  upon  the  latter  is:  "You  shall  be  taxed  to 
support  this  criminal  until,  by  efflux  of  time,  you  may 
be  relieved  from  such  charge." 

A  time  semieitee  is  a  mischievous  absurdity  at  the 
best.  It  deprives  its  subject  of  all  incentive  to  effort, 
paralyses  his  every  energy,  and  enwraps  his  mind  in 
the  egotistic  enervation  of  fatalism  -.  a  day  of  sloth  and 
a  night  of  dreams  will  advance  him  as  far  on  his  road 
to  liberation  as  four-and-twenty  hours  of  industrial 
activity  and  reflective  self-reliance.  Try  such  an  ex- 
periment on  a  ship's  crew.  Tell  them  they  are  not  to 
make  their  voyage  within  a  given  time,  nor  to  return  to 
the  port  of  departure  one  hour  sooner  for  any  exertion 
they  may  make ;  they  will  put  forth  no  avoidable 
effort,  and  will  reach  their  destined  haven  indifferent, 
listless  and  inert ;  less  dependent  on  themselves  and 
consequently  less  able  to  work  their  craft  against  the 
adverse  winds  and  stormy  seas  of  their  homeward 
vojage.  Try  it  upon  whom  you  will ;  there  is  not  a 
living  being,  no  matter  what  his  temperament  or  what 
his  position  in  society,  upon  whom  a  time  sentence 
would  not  produce  a  simiburly  baneful  effect. 

The  Omniscient  has  not  thus  sentenced  his  rebellious 
creatures.  Life  is  not  a  time  sentence.  Laborious  in- 
dostiy  is  not  a  time  sentence.  Adversity  is  not  a  time 
sentence.  Affliction  is  not  a  time  sentence.  What 
would  have  been  the  earthly  destiny  of  man  under  so 
horrible  a  curse  P  The  sensual  barbmsm  of  the  savage, 
if  not  the  irrationalism  of  the  brute. 

Yet  man,  in  the  conceit  of  "  a  little  brief  authority," 
and  the  suicidal  vengeance  of  his  malignant  cunning, 
has  devised  this  plan  as  corrective  and  reformatory 
of  his  erring  brother  in  the  season  of  his  utmost  need 
of  inverse  instruction.  The  vicious  or  lazy  offender, 
with  the  wheels  of  his  waggon  in  the  deep  rut  of 
adversity,  is  bidden  to  fold  his  arms  and  wait  the  efflux 
of  time  and  until  the  return  of  summer  and  fine 
weaUier  shall  have  enabled  his  cattle  to  extricate 
themaelvea  and  their  load  without  his  assistance. 
The  fiUrolist  read  a  sounder  lesson  to  hit  waggoner 
when  he  taught  him  that  self-reliance  was  his  only 
hope,  and  personal  exertion  his  only  available  aid. 

How  much  more  reasonable  would  it  be  that  a  judge 
should  thus  address  the  convicted  culprit :  '*  Had  you 


wisely  subsisted  yourself  in  society  by  honest  in- 
dustry, you  would  not  as  now  have  rendered  yourself 
amenable  to  the  law ;  and  the  justice  of  the  country, 
remembering  that  on  your  return  to  society  you  roust 
either  live  by  roguery  or  by  industry,  has  to  make  you 
feel  the  consequences  of  the  one,  and  to  teach  you  the 
advantages  of  the  other.  I  therefore  sentence  you 
to  confinement  in  a  gaol  until  you  shall  have  paid 
from  the  earnings  of  your  kbour,  first,  the  expenses 
of  bringing  you  to  justice  ;  secondly,  the  expiatory 
penalty  of  five  pounds ;  and  thirdly,  the  charges  for 
your  maintenance  and  safe  custody." 

Is  it  not  manifest  on  the  very  face  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  necessary  tendency  of  such  a  sentence, 
qualify  it  as  you  will  or  as  may  be  requisite,  would 
be  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  delinquent,  to 
stimulate  him  by  good  conduct  and  continuous  labour 
to  work  out  his  own  deliverance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  to  imbue  him  with  notions  of  honesty  and 
habits  of  industry,  to  teach  him  to  depend  upon  him- 
self, and  to  reclaim  him  from  the  soul-killing  domina- 
tion of  slothful  dishonesty  P 

The  annual  cost  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the 
prisoners  is  23,400/.  What  is  to  prevent  convicted 
tailors  and  shoemakers  from  earning  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  amount  P 

Prison  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions,  cost 
yearly  62,000/.  Why  should  not  the  convicted  arti- 
sans earn  a  large  proportion  of  this  amount  P 

The  diet  of  the  prisoners  costs  annually  upwards  of 
99,000/.  Why  should  not  the  whole  of  their  food 
be  produced  from  the  land  by  the  spade  labour  of  the 
conrict  population  of  a  penal  home  colony — by  the 
agricultural  and  other  labourers,  and  all  for  whom 
better  employment  might  not  be  found  p 

The  annual  salaries  amount  to  175,000/.,  and  all 
other  expenses  of  our  gaols  to  about  77,000/.  And 
why  should  not  the  profit  from  the  labour  of  our  con- 
victs cover  all  these  charges,  and  relieve  the  rate- 
payer from  the  cruel  exaction  of  so  enormous  a  sum, 
without  a  shadow  of  advantage  in  return  P 

These  are  pertinent  inquiries,  and  we  think  their 
solution  will  not  be  found  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  our  gaols 
is  about  15,000.  The  gross  annual  expense  of  our 
gaols  is  about  437,000/.  To  cover  the  whole  amount 
of  expenses  it  is  necessary  that  the  labour  of  each 
convict  should  be  rendered  available  to  the  extent  of 
llf.  M,  weekly.  And  why  not,  if  it  be  willing  k- 
bour,  and  so  it  must  and  mat  be  P 

The  convict  in  a  wisely-regukted  penal  colony 
should  not  be  required  to  work  if  disinclined ;  there 
would  be  no  compulsion ;  yet,  under  reasonable  ar- 
rangements—for a  convict  is,  nevertheless,  a  rational 
beings— and  by  appeals  to  his  nature,  degraded  as  it 
may  be,  and  to  his  sense  of  justice,  however  perverted, 
at  least  as  much  available  labour  would  be  willingly 
put  forth  as  by  a  free  agent  of  the  same  capacity. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  convict  at  the  gaol,  he  will 
first  need  to  be  apprized  of  the  rules  for  its  govern- 
ment, so  far  at  least  as  he  is  concerned.     Introduced 
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to  hi^  ^11,  lite  will  be  given  to  nuderstand  that  it  is 
his  night-room  necessarily^  and  his  day-room  option- 
ally, the  Option  being  with  himself. 

Wabdsmah,  loquitur, — "  You  may  remain  here  as 
long  as  you  please,  without  other  interruptions  than 
a  summons  to  attend  to  your  religious  duties  and  the 
obtrusion  of  your  daily  allowance  of  food.  That  al- 
lowance, so  long  as  you  ptefer  slothful  solitude  to  in- 
dusttial  eSbrt,  will  be  one  pound  of  bread,  in  two 
portions^  and  as  much  water  as  you  tnay  require. 
Yet,  as  we  an  taught^  on  the  yery  highest  authority, 
that  'he  who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  and 
as  you  can  advance  no  claim  to  be  maintamed  within 
these  walls  in  your  sloth  at  the  expend  of  honest 
people  outside  who  are  working  hud  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families,  this  idlowanoe  of  food 
can  only  be  supplied  yoii  on  the  credit  of  your  future 
desire  to  repay  its  cost  by  your  labour,  and  which  you 
must  do  before  you  can  be  idlowed  to  leave  this  gaol. 
There  is  an  account  opened  between  you  and  the  com- 
munity in  the  governor's  ledger.  In  that  account 
there  stands  against  you  a  debit  of  two  pounds  ten 
shillings,  to  the  payment  of  which  sum  by  labour  you 
have  been  sentenced  for  your  offence.  There,  take 
your  bread ;  it  is  of  the  value  of  a  penny;  and  recol- 
lect you  are  now  indebted  to  the  community  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  a  penny ;  and  so  many  days 
as  you  may  prefer  cellular  imprisonment  with  nothing 
to  do  you  ^ill  be  sittailarly  fed,  upon  credit,  and  your 
debt  to  the  community  will  be  similalrly  increased.'* 

PiiisoKER.-^"This  is  a  poor  allowance  for  a  day." 

Wakdsiun. — "It  is  enough  for  a  la«y  Mow. 
What  right  have  you  to  any  P  What  havd  you  done 
to  deserve  that  P  It  is  the  rule  here  that  he  who  will 
not  work  shall  have  no  more  food  than  will  suffice  to 
keep  him  alive  and  in  health;  strength  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  one  who  does  not  please  to  work." 

I^kisoNEK. — •*  But  t  would  rather  work." 

WAiDSMAH.— i"  Very  well.  Every  good  hour's 
work  you  may  do  we  will  reduce  your  debt  to  the 
community  by  three-halfpence,  and  provide  you  with 
(bod  to  the  value  of  a  halfpenny,  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  you  can  only  attain  to  a  first  class  dietary ; 
and  I  fbto  that  will  be  better  thail  the  dietary  of 
maiiy  a  better  man  now  struggling  to  preserve  at  once 
his  life  and  his  character." 

PBJSONfiE.— "How  many  hours  shall  I  have  to 
wtJrkP" 

Wabbsmait.— "  That  will  depend  chiefly  upon  your- 
self, upon  whether  you  are  amious  to  get  out  of  gaol 
or  ind^erent  about  it.  Yon  will  be  put  to  the  work 
upon  which  your  labour  can  be  best  employisd ;  and, 
when  you  shall  have  finished  for  the  day,  so  many 
hours'  work  as  yon  may  have  done  will  be  credited 
you  in  the  ledger  at  2rf.  per  hour — ^not,  observe,  for 
the  hours  occupied,  but  for  the  mrk  done,  quality  and 
quantity  alike  considered.  You  will  have  six  or  seven 
hours  for  sleep ;  a  portion  Of  the  day  will  be  devoted 
to  religious  duty ;  another  portion  to  educational  in- 
struction ;  three  half  hours  to  meals,  and  the  rest  to 
a  continuous  effort  to  work  your  way  out  of  gaol  by 


qualifying  yourself  to  live  in  society  by  an  aptitude 
and  an  inclination  to  earn  your  bread  by  honest  in- 
dustry. Good  ttight,  my  frieud.  Think  for  yourself, 
and  decide  wisely  upon  your  future  course.  Yet 
another  word.  Every  convict  within  these  walk  is  a 
debtor  to  the  community,  and  the  debt  of  each  must 
be  paid  in  fuU.  As,  therefore^  it  is  reasonably  to  be 
expected  that  rogues  may  be  unduly'piompt  to  cheat 
their  creditors.  We  make  each  convict  go  bail  for  the 
rest ;  so  that  if  one  escape,  (which  will  be  no  easy 
matter,)  his  debt  to  the  publie  will  be  charg^  against 
the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  respective  amounts  or 
their  respective  culpability  in  the  matter.  Again, 
good  night ;  and  tnay  right  principle  atid  a  common 
sense  regard  to  your  own  interests  decide  you;" 

Reader,  have  the  kindness  mentally  to  occupy  the 
cell  of  that  prisoner  untilyou  shall  have  honeatly  de- 
cided the  question  so  plainly  And  cogently  put  by  the 
wardsman.  We  do  not  apologise  fbr  temporarily 
placing  you  in  so  unpleasaUt  a  predicament ;  first,  be- 
cause we  do  hot  think  th6  setatenee  to  eellular  impii- 
sonment  need  extend  over  five  minutes ;'  secondly, 
because  we  believe  the  whole  of  the  human  family  to 
be  so  tainted  with  an  innate  thievishuess  that  any 
one  of  them  may,  by  an  Unfortunate  concatenation  of 
adverse  eircumstances,  be  brought  under  the  temporal 
ban  of  crime,  as  w^ll  as  under  the  condemnation  of 
God  for  ^n;  and  thirdly,  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  usefulness  of  our  kbourt  that  you  should  return 
a  verdict,  at  least  to  your  conscience,  on  the  base 
submitted  to  your  honest  judgment. 

We  wiU  anticipate  your  verdict.  You  find  that  the 
convicts  will  work,  and  work  willingly.  And  is  not 
that  nearly  equivalent  to  a  finding  that  they  will  earn 
11».  2d.  per  head  per  week,  and  that  the  wages  of 
their  labour  will  wholly  relievt)  the  rate-payer  from  the 
expense  of  keeping  15,000  criminals  every  day  for 
every  year  in  our  gaols  P  Besides,  these  convicts  will 
have  emancipated  themselves,  and  will  leave  the  prison 
with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  they  have  achieved 
their  liberty,  carrying,  however,  with  them  into 
society,  the  bitter  and  vivid  remembrance  of  the  toil- 
someness  of  the  long  continuous  effort,  and  a  burning 
anxiety  to  avoid  a  similar  provocation  of  the  law  and 
an  increased  penalty  for  its  repeated  ihfhietion. 

It  is  a  prominent  and  valuable  feature  in  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson's  scheme,  that  convict  labour  shall 
not  be  trained  to  compete  with,  or  supplant  the  free 
labour  of  honest  men ;  and  although  it  may  be  impos- 
sible wholly  to  provide  against  this  contingency,  we 
think  the  honourable  member  will  be  found  to  havB 
attained  his  object  so  far  as  it  was  practibable.  The 
convict  tulor  is  still  to  be  a  tailor;  the  shoe- 
maker, bricklayer,  and  carpenter,  will  still  pursue 
their  Intimate  avocations.  But  the  land  is,  after 
all,  the  great  resource.  In  its  cultivation  all  are  to 
be  employed  who  cannot  be  otherwise  or  beltt^r  em- 
ployed. So  that  no  prisoner  is  to  be  taught  a  trade ; 
and  surely  the  tailor,  who,  when  at  liberty,  must  sub- 
sist, himself  and  his  family,  either  by  honest  tailoring, 
or  by  thieving  fh>m  bonest  tailors  and  others^  cannot 
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be  better  occupied  within  a  gaol  than  at  his  own  call- 
ing; whilst  the  pidcpocket  may  he  made  braeficiallj 
to  hteak  np  the  hard  soil  with  a  pickaxe,  or  to  pick 
weeda  or  sUmea,  oir  anything  that  may  teach  him  the 
danger  and  eonsequeneefl  of  picking  pockets.  The 
land  is  the  common  inheritance  of  labour— at  all 
erenta,  as  a  hank  for  depoaits ;  and  those  who  know 
not  bow  to  do  aught  else  in  honesty,  may  learn  from 
agricultand  labour,  that  in  order  to  reap  you  must 
sow,  and  that  to  eAt  you  must  first,  by  exertion^  earn 
the  Ibod  you  need.  This  is  the  healthful  lesson  we 
hare  learned ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  made  a  fact, 
and  a  great  faet^  in  the  prison  experience  of  the  lazy 
and  the  ticious^  the  brutal  and  the  dissolute^  the  ruf- 
fian and  the  thief  ? 

The  system  proposed  by  the  City  Solicitor  assumes 
**  that  a  criminal  ia  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  curse 
whidi  crime  brought  into  the  world  \"  it  assumes  "  that 
by  the  aWeal  of  his  face*'  a  crimiud  should  be  made  to 
"eai  the  (Hiits  of  th«  earth;"  that  "six  days  he 
should  be  made  to  hibour  and  dd  all  that  he  has  to 
do ;"  ind,  moreover,  "  ho  that  steals  fthall  iteal  no 
morct,  but  Wtirk  with  his  hfmda."  It  asanmes  "that 
honest  labouiers  who  obey  the  latr  a^  not  to  be  badly 
dadi  badly  fbd,  badly  housed,  while  those  Who  break 
the  lav  are  provided  out  of  the  fruits  of  honest  indus- 
try with  all  the  netsesaaries,  most  of  the  comforts^  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life."  His  plan  would  provide 
a  building  snfBdeUtly  strong  and  Cbnvenient  to  ensure 
the  safe  detention,  the  complete  dassification,  both 
penal  and  probationary,  the  continudus  employment, 
the  heahhful  lodgings  and  the  separate  sleeping  of 
every  inmate :  its  exterior  phdn  and  unpretending — 
its  Interior  devoid  of  ornament  and  nhoir\  for  the 
honourable  member  contends  that  "  an  expensive 
decoration  of  a  prison  is  as  inappropriate  as  a  gaudy 
paiAting  in  a  sepulchre,  and  that  beyond  the  attain- 
faient  of  tbe  foregoing  objects,  every  shilling  expended 
upon  the  building  of  a  gaol,  either  in  its  ornament, 
strength,  or  oomfbrt,  is  a  waste  of  the  public  money, 
and  equally  a  mockery  of  the  crime  which  is  confined 
within,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  honest  poor,  which 
anfortoaately  toooften  prevail  without  the  prison  walls.** 

{To  be  evnttnwd.) 


3tteb(efo8> 

NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS.* 
BiKcii  we  followed  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Stephens 
through  the  forest-shrouded  cities  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, and  saw  the  memorials  of  its  lost  civilization 
brought  to  light,  We  have  met  with  nothing  half  so 
exciting  as  tliis  vivid  narrative  of  Mr.  Layard's  recent 
discoyeriea.  tt  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  recording 
the  acquisition  of  a  noble  addition  to  our  national  col- 
lection of  antiquities ;  mainly,  it  is  but  just  to  ob- 
serve, through  private  munificence  arid  private  enter- 

(I)  '*  Kiaereh  atidits  Remains:  with  an  Account  of  a  Viiit  to 
tbe  duldHtn  Ctiristtaaa  of  KutdiaUn  and  the  Tecidis  or  Devil- 
woaUnpcrt ;  Sad  An  laqtifry  Into  the  Ifannen  and  Arts  of  the 
•adoit  Aa^friADt."  By  Auatea  Hvnry  Layatd,  Eaq.  D.C.L.  Lon- 
don: irorray. 


prise.  With  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Layard  for 
ids  energy  and  perseverance,  ire  should  have  wd* 
corned  any  relation,  however  baW,  of  his  discovery 
and  removal  of  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  But,  far 
from  this,  we  have  to  thank  himi  in  addition,  for  one 
of  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  important,  books  of 
travel  ih  our  hmguage.  The  style  of  the  Uarratiott, 
no  less  than  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself,  will  be- 
speak for  it  an  enduring  popularity.  'Whcthet  we 
follow  the  author  in  his  thrilling  exploration  of  thti 
mounds  of  Kimroud,  or  wander  with  him  among  the 
nomadic  Arab  tribes,  the  Chaldean  Christians^  or  the 
devil-worshipping  Yezidi,  our  interest  never  flags. 
The  siofy  flows  on  with  all  the  httractivenfess  of  ro- 
mance. Many  a  delightful  episode  of  pastoral  and 
patriarchal  life — many  a  vivid  sketch  of  climate  and 
scenery — ^many  an  amusing  and  characteristic  incident 
of  local  manners  and  customs,  diversify  the  pogt^s  of 
these  delightful  volumes. 

"Although,"  well  observes  Mr.  Lilyaitl,  *'the 
names  of  Ninevek  and  Assyria  hav^  beeii  familiar  to 
us  from  childhood,  and  are  cotmected  t^lth  our  earliest 
impressions  derived  frt)m  the  Inspired  writbgs,  it  is  only 
when  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  really  know  concein- 
ing  them,  that  we  discover  our  Igndrance  of  all  that 
relates  to  their  history,  and  eveU  to  thbir  geographical 
position.'*  The  colossal  temples,  and  the  sculptured 
and  painted  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  have  long  been 
a  subject  fot  the  researeh  of  th<i  learnfed,  iHth  immense 
and  still  increasing  results.  The  labours  of  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  for  instance,  have  familiarised  u&  \vith 
even  the  minutest  particulars  of  her  daily  house- 
hold life.  But  over  fallen  Assyria  had  gathered  a 
dark  and  seertingly  impenetrable  cloud  of  obscurity. 
She  had  left  nothing  beyond  a  vagtte  and  mighty  name 
in  history.  Besides  the  shapeless  h^aps  which  were 
supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of  her  ouce  itupettdous 
cities,  every  vestige  of  het  past  greatness  was  be- 
lieved to  be  obliterated*  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  but 
have  seen  some  representation  of  the  huge  and  mys- 
terious mound  of  Nimroud,  on  the  lonely  banks  of  the 
Tigris ;  but  who  could  have  imagined  that  from  its 
recesses  were  to  be  disinterred,  after  a  slumber  of 
ages,  the  magnificent  memorials  of  the  splendour  of 
the  ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  from  the  study  of 
which  her  history  was  to  be  re-writteri,  her  religion, 
manners,  and  customs  ascertainedi  and  a  wide  field  of 
collateral  inquiries  bearing  upon  the  early  civilisation 
of  Asia,  opened  to  the  researeh  of  ftchohirs  P  All  thii 
comes  upon  us  with  something  of  the  startling  strange- 
ness of  a  dreami  and  we  follow  the  narration  of  it 
with  au  excitement  akin  to  that  of  the  enterprising 
explorer.  Certainly  no  discovery  of  the  kind,  of 
equal  interest  and  importance,  has  been  made  in  an 
age  which  is  particulariy  distinguished  for  its  spirit 
df  researeh  and  for  its  love  of  adventurous  travel  t 
none  has  been  more  delightfully  recorded; 

"  The  ruins  in  Awyria  and  Babylonia,**  observes  Mr. 
Layard  "chiefly  huge  mounds,  apparently  of  ifafeto 
earth  and  rubbish,  had  iohg  excited  curiosity  from  their 
aiSdand  evident  antiquity.    They  wers^  at  the  aame 
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time,  the  only  remains  of  an  unknown  period — of  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Macedonian  conqneet.  Con- 
seaaently,  they  alone  ooald  be  identified  with  Nineyeh 
ana  Babylon,  and  coald  afford  a  clue  to  the  site  and  na- 
ture of  those  citiee.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  yngnt 
mysteiy  attaching  to  remaina  like  these,  which  induces 
travellers  to  examine  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  eren  with  some  d^^ree  of  awe.  A  great 
vitrified  mass  of  brickwork,  surrounded  by  the  accumu- 
lated rubbish  of  ages,  was  believed  to  represent  the 
identical  tower  which  called  down  the  Divine  vengeance, 
and  was  overthrown,  according  to  an  univeraal  tradition, 
by  the  fires  of  heaven.  The  mystery  and  dread  which 
attached  to  the  place  were  kept  up  by  exaggerated 
accounts  of  wild  beasts  ikho  haunted  the  subterranean 
passages,  and  of  the  no  less  savage  tribes  who  wandered 
amongst  the  ruins.  Other  mounds  in  the  vicinity  were 
identified  with  the  H^mfpng  gardens,  and  those  mar- 
vellous structures  which  tradition  has  attributed  to  two 
queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris.  Several  travellers 
had  also  noticed  the  great  mounds  opposite  the  modem 
city  of  Mosul,  which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  great  Nineveh." 


The  first  to  examine  these  Assyrian  onoonds  with 
any  degree  of  attention  was  Mi;  Rich,  resident  of  the 
East  Lidia  Company  at  Bagdad.  The  remains  of 
Hillah  near  that  city  first  attracted  his  notice ;  and, 
though  his  discoveries  were  but  trifling,  his  memoir 
on  the  site  has  proved  extremely  valuable.  On  re- 
turning from  a  journey  into  Kurdistan  he  visited 
Mosul,  and,  struck  with  the  huge  mounds  already 
alluded  to,  he  made  a  survey,  and  even  commenced 
some  excavations ;  but  they  were  not  carried  far,  and 
he  left  Mosul,  "  little  suspecting  that  in  these  mounds 
were  buried  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings."  As 
he  descended  the  Tigris,  he  halted  for  a  while  at  the 
great  mound  of  Nimroud,  listened  to  the  traditions 
about  it  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained 
a  few  bricks  with  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character,  which  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  "  A  case  scarcely  three  feet  square 
enclosed  all  that  remained,  not  only  of  the  great 
city  of  Nineveh,  but  of  Babylon  itself! " 

It  was  during  a  recent  journey  in  these  countries, 
that  Mr.  Layard,  whose  interest  had  been  previously 
strongly  excited  by  the  sight  of  these  mounds, 
found  himself  gliding  down  the  Tigris  on  a  raft  past 
the  mysterious  tower  of  Nimroud. 

"  It  was  evening,**  he  says,  "as  I  approached  the  spot 
The  spring  rains  had  clothed  the  mound  with  the  rich- 
est verdure,  and  the  fertile  meadows  which  stretched 
around  it  were  covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue  .  •  . 
A  long  line  of  consecutive  narrow  mounds,  still  retain- 
ing the  appearance  of  walls  or  ramparts,  stretched  from 
its  base,  and  formed  a  vast  quaidrangle.  The  river 
flowed  at  some  distance  from  them ;  its  waters,  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Armenian  hills, 
were  broken  into  a  thousand  foaming  whirlpools  by  an 
artificial  barrier  built  across  the  stream.  On  the  eastern 
bank  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  the  current ; 
but  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  still  withstood  its  impetuo- 
sity. The  Arab  who  guided  the  raft  gave  himself  up  to 
religious  ^aculations  as  we  approached  this  formidable 
eataract,  over  which  we  were  carried  with  some  violence." 

The  obstruction  was,  in  fact,  caused  by  an  immense 
dam,  one  of  the  monuments  of  a  great  people,  un- 
dertaken to  ensure  a  supply  of  water  to  the  endless 
canals  that  formerly  covered  the  country.    Struck  by 


this  wild  and  impressive  scene,  Mr.  Layard  from 
that  time  formed  the  design  of  thoroughly  examining 
the  mounds  whenever  he  might  have  it  in  his  power. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1842  that  he  re- 
visited Mosul,  where  he  found  that  M.  Botta,  the 
French  Consul  at  Mosul,  to  whose  high  and  disin- 
terested character  Mr.  Layard  bears  most   cordial 
testimony,  had  commenced  excavations  in  the  large 
mound  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  called  Kou- 
yunjik,  and  to  this  gentleman  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  first  discovered  an  Assyrian  monument.    A 
peasant  having  reported  to  him  that  sculptures  existed 
in  the  mounds  of  Khorsabad,  at  a  short  distance,  he 
directed  excavations  to  be  made,  and  soon  opened  one 
of  a  series  of  chambers,  covered  with  representations  of 
battles,  sieges,    &c.    *'His  wonder  may  easily  be 
Imagined.     A  new  history  had  suddenly  been  opened 
to  him ;  the  records  of  an  unknown  people  were  be- 
fore him."    Inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character 
were  attached  to  these  sculptures,  like  the  hierogly- 
phics to  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.     As  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted  that  this  character  was  not  used  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  sculptures  were  re- 
ferred to  a  more  ancient  period,  even  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nineveh.     Unfortunately,  the  gypsum  slabs, 
reduced  to  lime  by  the  fire  which   had  consumed 
these  ruins,  rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the 
air.    This  remarkable  discovery  M.  Botta  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the 
government  of  that  country  immediately  placed  at  his 
disposal  ample  funds,  with  which  he  carried  on  his 
excavations,  and,  having  secured  for  his  country  many 
fine  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  he  returned  to 
Europe  with  a  rich  and  important  collection  of  in- 
scriptions. 

The  researches  of  M.  Botta,  which  were  not  car- 
ried beyond  Khorsabad,  raised  Mr.  Layard's  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  pitch.  He  had  already  suggested 
Nimroud  for  M.  Botta's  examination,  who  had,  how- 
ever, declined  the  proposal  He  spoke  to  others  on 
the  subject  which  haunted  his  mind,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  encouragement.  At  length  onr  enter- 
prising discoverer  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for 
at  least  a  partial  exploration,  through  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  but  for  whose  public  spirit 
the  French  nation  would  in  all  probability  have  ac- 
quired that  noble  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities 
now  happily  secured  to  the  British  Museum. 

Although  the  principal  obstacle  was  thus  removed, 
there  were  not  a  few  others.  Mr.  Layard  had  re- 
ceived the  most  friendly  assistance  from  M.  Botta ; 
but  there  were  others  at  Mosul,  it  seems,  who  did  not 
share  his  sentiments.  Some  measure  of  caution,  and 
even  of  secrecy,  was  needful ;  and  thus,  giving  out 
that  he  was  going  to  hunt  wild  boars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, "hii,  Layard  again  descended  the  Ti^'s 
from  Mosul  on  a  raft,  and  at  sunset  reached  the  well- 
known  ancient  dam.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Ross,  a  British  merchant,  (from  whom  he  received  the 
greatest  assistance,  and  who  ailerwards  continued  the 
excavation,)  besides  his  janissary  and  a  servant.   They 
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landed  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  village 
,    for  the  night.     It  proved  to  be  a  heap  of  rains,  and 

thej  were  about  to  retorn  to  pass  the  night  upon 

their  raft,  when  by  the  glare  of  a  fire  they  caught 
-  sight  of  the  family  of  an  Arab  crouching  round  a 
I   heap  of  half-extinguiahed  embers.    This  man,  named 

Awad,  had,  he  found,  long  been  aoquamted  with  the 
ij   ruins,  and  entertained  him  with  traditions  concerning 

the  mi^ty  Nimroud.  Mr.  Layard  at  once  opened 
I  to  him  hia  views,  and  concluded  an  agreement  with 
I    him.     Awad  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 

procure  assistants  from  a  short  distance.  Meantime, 
I   sleep  fled  from  Mr.  Layard's  eyes. 

"  Hopes  lone  cherished  were  now  to  be  realized,  or 
I  woe  to  end  m  disappointment.  YisionB  of  palaces 
I :    Dndergroand,  of  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculptured  figures, 

tod  endless  inscriptions,"  he  says,  **  floated  before  me. 

After  forming  plsji  after  plan  for  removing  the  earth 
I  and  extricating  these  treaanres,  I  fancied  myself  wan- 
I  dering  in  a  maae  of  chambers  ^m  which  I  could  find 
!  no  outlet.  Then  again,  all  was  reburied,  and  I  was 
I  standing  on  the  grass-covered  mound.  Exhausted,  I 
I    was  at  length  sinking  into  sleep,  when,  hearing  the 

voice  of  Awad,  I  rose  from  my  caipet  and  joinea  him 
I   oQtside  the  hoveL    The  day  alrea<iy  dawned.    He  had 

I  retazned  with  six  Arabs,  who  agreed  for  a  small  sum  to 
work  under  my  directions.    The  lofty  cone  and  broad 

II  monnd  of  Nimroud  broke  like  a  distant  mountain  on 
the  morning  sky.  But  how  changed  was  the  scene 
einee  my  former  visit  I     The  ruins  were  no  longer 

I    clothed  with  verdure  and  many-coloured  flowers;  no 

I   iigns  of  habitation,  not  even  the  black  tent  of  the  Arab, 

I    WIS  seen  upon  the  plun.     The  eye  wandered  over  a 

punched  and  barren  waste,  across  which  occasionally 

iweeps  the  whirlwind,  dragging  with  it  a  cloud  of 

.1        m^w^A  ** 


And  now  commenced  the  exciting  search.  Some 
fragments  of  sculpture  picked  up  by  the  Arabs  were 
encouraging  signs,  and  the  angle  of  an  alabaster  sUb 
peeped  up  above  the  soil.  Soon  discovering  indica- 
tions of  an  entire  chamber,  their  labours  were  only 
interrupted  by  night.  Next  day  the  excavations  were 
continued,  and  many  other  objects  came  to  light,  such 
as  the  figure  of  a  man,  partly  gilt.  At  this,  Awad, 
who  had  his  suspicions  that  Mr.  Layard's  object  was 
the  diaooveiy  of  hidden  treasure,  carefully  collected 
the  fragments  of  gold  leaf,  and  oaUing  him  mysteriously 
aside,  exposed  them.  "  O  Bey,"  said  he,  "  Wallah ! 
your  boc^  are  right,  and  the  Franks  know  that  which 
is  hid  from  the  true  believer.  Here  is  the  gold,  sure 
enough,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  find  it  ail  in  a  few 
days.  Only  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  those 
Anfae,  for  they  are  asses,  and  cannot  hold  their 
tongues.  The  matter  will  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
Pasha."  The  Pasha  of  Mosul,  whose  character  is 
capitally  drawn,  had  in  fact  alr^y  received  from  his 
spies  exaggerated  rumoursof  the  wealth  obtained.  The 
cupidity  imd  jealousy  of  the  Cadi  and  principal  Mus- 
suhncn  were  excited,  and  they  soon  began  to  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  dis- 
coveries. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Layard  had  increased  his  force  to 
thirty  workmen,  the  excavations  were  carried  on 
actively,  and  at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28tli 
NovembeTj  came  to  light,  for  the  first  time,  the  top  of 


a  bas-relief.     Tlie  Arabs,  no  less  excited  than  our 
discoverer,  uotwithstandii^  a  violent  shower  of  rain, 
worked  until  dark,  and  completely  exposed  to  view  two 
slabs,  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures  of  battle- 
scenes.    This  gratifying  discovery  had  scarcely  been 
made,  when  an  agent  of  the  Pasha  appeared  to  forbid 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.     Upon  this  Mr.  Layard 
rode  to  Mosul  to  explain  and  to  remonstrate.    The 
Pasha  told  him  that  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he 
had  discovered  that  the  soil  invaded  had  been  used  as 
a  burial  ground  by  the  Mussulmcn,  and  the  Cadi  had 
already  comphiined  of  its  desecration.  "  No,"  said  the 
Pasha,  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to  proceed.    You  are  my 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend ;  if  anything  happens 
to  you,  what  grief  should  I  not  suffer !   Your  life  is 
more  valuable  than  old  stones — ^besides,  the  responsi* 
bility  would  fall  upon  my  head."    On  returning  to 
Nimroud,  Mr.  Layard  was  not  long  in  discovering 
the  artful  proceedings  of  the  Pasha.  He  had  privately 
ordered  an  Agha  to  make  som€  graves  in  the  mound. 
"  We  have  destroyed,"  confessed  this  agent  to  Mr. 
Layard,  "more  real  tombs  of  the  trae  believers  in 
making  sham  ones  than  you  could  have  defiled  between 
the  2^b  and  Selamiyah.    We  have  killed  our  horses 
and  ourselves  in  carrying  these  accursed  stones."    It 
was  now  time  to  get  rid  of  these  petty  annoyances, 
and  having  ascertained  beyond  question  the  importance 
of   the  discovery,  Mr.  Layard  lost  no  time  in  ac- 
quainting Sir  Stratford  Canning,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
an  order  from  the  Porte,  to  prevent  interference  by 
the  local  authorities.    After  a  short  visit  to  Bagdad, 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  found  that 
another  Pasha  had  been  appointed,  who  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  him.    He  had  still,  however,  to 
contend    with    Mussulman  suspicion  and    intoler- 
ance.   The  Cadi  of  Mosul  was  endeavouring  to  stir 
up  the  people  by  representing  that  the  infidels  were 
not  only  carrying  away  treasures,  but  searching  for 
inscriptions  to  prove  that  the  Franks  once  held  the 
country,  upon  the  discovery  of  which  they  intended  to 
resume  possession,  and  exterminate  the  trae  believers. 
For  a  while,  therefore,  he  thought  it  better  to  visit 
and  conciliate  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  nomadic  Arabs, 
from  whose  predatory  propensities  he  feared  some 
eventual  interraption.    Li  the  middle  of  Febraary  he 
returaed,  and  cautiously  continued  his  explorations. 
And  now  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  and 
important   discovery — ^mural    tableta,  winged  lions, 
figures  of  marvellous  form,  with  traces  of  extensive 
chambers  running  deep  into  the  mysterious  mound. 
On  returning  one  morning  from  a  visit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring encampment,  Mr.  Layard  saw  two  Arabs  of 
this  tribe  urging  their  mares  to  the  top  of  «their  speed. 

"On  approaching  me,"  he  says,  "they  stopped. 
'  Hasten,  O  Bey,'  exclaimed  one  of  them—'  hasten  to 
the  diggers,  for  Uiey  have  found  Nimrod  himself. 
Wallah  I  it  Is  wonderful,  but  it  is  tnie !  We  have  seen 
him  with  our  eyes.  There  is  no  Qod  but  God,*  and  both 
joining  in  this  pious  exelsmation,  they  galloped  off, 
without  further  words,  in  the  direction  of  their  tents. 

"  On  leaching  the  ruins,  1  descended  into  the  new 
trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had  already  seen 
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me  ai  I  Mpio«o))«d,  dUnding  nwt  a  bap  of  Mtett  and 
c\otif}ia.  W Uilst  Awad  advapcei)  and  asked  (ox  a  present  to 
oelobrate  the  occasion,  the  Arabs  withdrew  tne  screen 
they  bad  hastily  constructed,  and  disclosed  an  enormons 
baman  bead  scalpluved  in  foU  out  of  the  alabaster  of 
the  oountry.  Tbey  bad  unoovered  the  upper  part  of  a 
Qgi^re,  the  repaaindcr  of  Fbicb  was  etill  burled  in  the 
earth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  bead  must  belonff  to  a 
winged  lion,  or  bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and 
PenepoUs.  The  expression  was  oaim,  yet  miu'estic,  and 
the  outline  of  the  features  showed  a  freedom  and  know- 
ledge of  art  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of  so 
remote  a  period.  I  was  not  surprised  tbat  the  Arabs  had 
been  amiized  and  terrified  at  this  apparition.  It  re- 
quired no  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  most 
stmngtt  ianoles.  This  c igantie  head,  branched  with  age, 
thus  rising  horn  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  might  well 
have  belonged  to  one  of  those  fearful  beings  which  are 
pictured  in  the  traditions  of  the  country  as  appearing 
to  mortals,  slowly  ascending  from  the  regions  below. 
One  of  the  workmen,  on  oatohing  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  mqnster,  had  throwi^  down  his  basket  and  ^n  oflf 
towards  Mosul  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  c^rry  him. 
Abdcrrahman,  followed  by  half  his  tribe,  pow  appeared 
on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  When  tbey  beheld  the  head, 
thev  all  cried  together,  *  There  is  no  Qod  but  Ood,  and 
Ifa^ome^  is  his  Prophet  1 '  It  was  some  time  before  the 
Shcik  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  descend  into  the  pit, 
and  convince  himself  that  tbe  image  he  saw  was  of 
stone.  '  This  is  not  the  work  of  men's  hands,'  exclaimed 
he, '  but  of  those  infidel  gianti  of  whom  the  Prophet— 
peaoe  be  with  him  i-^has  said,  that  they  were  nigher 
tbi^n  the  taUest  date  tree.  This  isonp  of  the  idols  wbich 
Noah— peace  be  with  him! — cursed  before  the  flood.^  In 
this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  examination,  all  the 
bystanders  oonourred." 

Meanwhile,  the  fugitive  Arab  had  posted  full  speed 
to  Mosul,  and  rushing  breathlesa  into  the  bazaars, 
announced  to  every  one  be  met  that  **  Nimrod  had 
appeared.*'  The  sensation  was  immense.  The  Cadi, 
*'  who  had  no  distinct  idea  whether  the  bones  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  or  only  his  image,  had  been  discovered, 
protested  to  the  Pasha,"  who  accordingly  sent  a  message 
to  Mr.  Layard,  that  the  mysterious  remains  should 
be  treated  with  respect,  and  that  he  wiahed  the 
excavations  to  be  stopped  at  once.  In  consequence, 
the  greater  number  of  the  workmen  were  suspended, 
and  only  two  allowed  to  dig  leisurely,  and  continue 
the  research.  Boon  after,  the  winged  lions  were 
discovered. 

**  I  used,**  says  Mr.  Layard, "  to  contemplate  for  hours 
those  mysterious  emblems,  and  muse  over  their  intent 
and  history.  What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ushered 
the  people  into  the  temple  of  their  gods  1  What  more 
sublime  images  could  have  been  borrowed  from  nature, 
by  men  who  sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revealed 
religion,  to  embody  their  oonception  of  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being ....  They  had 
awed  and  instructcKi  races  which  flourished  8000  yea  re 
ago.  Tbrough  the  portals  which  they  guarded,  kiugs, 
priests,  and  warriors,  nad  borne  sacrifices  to  their  altars, 
long  before  the  wisdom  of  the  Bast  had  penetrated 
to  (Irecce,  and  had  furnished  its  mythology  with  symbols 
.long  racognlsed  by  the  Assyrian  votaries.  They  may 
have  been  buried,  and  their  exUtence  may  have  been 
unknown,  before  the  foundation  of  the  Eternal  Oitv.  But 
bow  changed  was  the  scene  around  theuL  The  luxury 
and  eivilization  of  a  mighty  nation  had  given  pbice  to 
tbe  wretchedness  and  ignorance  of  a  few  ha1f-barbarou8 
tribes.  The  wealth  of  temples,  and  the  riches  of  great 
cities  had  been  succeeded  by  ruins  and  shapeless  heaps 
of  oarth.    Abova  Uie  spacious  hall  in  which  tbey  stood, 


the  plough  baa  passed,  and  the  oomimw  wave4-  Bgypt 
has  monuments  no  less  ancient  an4  no  lesa  wonderful  ; 
but  they  have  stood  forth  for  aces  to  testify  her  early 
power  and  renown,  whilst  those  before  me  had  but  now 
appeared  to  bear  witness,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
that  onee  *  the  Assyrian  was  a  otdar  in  Lebanen,  with 
fair  branches,  and  with  i^  shadowing  shroud  of  a  high 
stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs— bis 
height  was  exaltea  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and 
his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became 
long,  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters,  when  he  shot 
for^  ....  And  now  is  If  ineveh  ^  desoli^tiofi  i^d  diy 
like  a  wilderness,  and  flpcks  lie  down  ip  tbe  midst  of 
her :  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations,  both  tbe  cormorant  and 
tbe  bittern,  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it :  their  voice 
sings  in  the  windows,  and  desolailpn  is  in  the  thresholds.'" 

The  fame  of  Mr.  JLiaywd  M  W>w  spread  abroad, 
and  he  roeeived  frequent  visits  from  the  neighbouring 
Arabs.  A  Bheik  and  a  dozen  of  his  attendants  were 
generally  installed  in  bis  hut,  wbilc  their  marcs  were 
tied  at  every  door.  It  was  m>  eaay  master  to  get  rid 
of  them.  One  of  these  importunate  guests  had  brought 
him,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  a  skui  pf  honey,  and 
cheese,  a  Kurdish  car))et|  ima  some  hprse  trappings, 
in  the  confident  expectation  of  a  goodly  recompense. 
Many  hints  were  dropped  as  to  the  propriety  of  some 
return  on  tbe  part  of  the  "  English  Bey,*'  but  he  was 
provokingly  deaf  to  them.  At  length,  on  the  second 
evening,  the  Sheik's  secreti^y  a^ked  for  an  interview. 
<'  The  Mulhih  Efiendi,"  said  he,  "will  leave  your  lord- 
ship's abode  to-morrow.  Praise  be  to  God,  the  most  dis- 
interested and  sincere  friendship  has  bcci;  established 
between  you,  and  it  is  suitable  tbat  your  lordsliip 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  public  testi- 
mony of  your  regard  for  his  reverence.  Not  that  he 
desires  to  accept  anything  from  you,  but  it  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  him  to  prove  to  his  tribe  that  he 
has  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  so  distinguished 
a  person,  and  to  spread  tbrough  tlie  mountains  reports 
of  your  generosity."  "  I  regret,"  answered  I,  **  that 
the  trifling  differences  in  matters  of  religion  should 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  Effendi's  aoceptiug 
anything  from  me."  "Although,"  rejoined  the 
aeoretary,  *'  there  might,  perhaps,  be  some  difllculty, 
yet  it  could  be,  I  hope,  overcome.  Moreover,  there  are 
his  attendants ;  they  are  not  so  pariipular  as  he  is,  and, 
thank  God !  we  are  oil  one.  To  each  of  tl^em  you 
might  give  a  pair  of  yellow  boots  and  a  silk  dress— 
besides,  if  you  chance  to  have  any  pistols  or  daggers, 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  them.^'  After  proposing 
for  himself  wliite  Ijucn  for  a  turban  and  a  pair  of 
breeches,  the  worthy  secretary  hiuted  that  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  his  master  did  not  extend  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  case  of  razors,  as  they  did  not  absorb 
moisture  upon  being  touched  by  a  Christian  hand,  and 
thus  could  not  contaminate  a  Mussulman.  "  Besides," 
said  he,  ''  he  would  feel  obliged  by  the  loan  of  a  small 
sum — five  parses,  for  instance  (Wallah  1  Biilah! 
Tillah !  he  would  do  the  same  for  you  at  any  time), 
for  which  he  would  give  you  a  note  of  baud."  Mr. 
Layard  replied,  that  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
there  was  no  bazaar  in  the  village — that  two  days 
must  elapse  before  he  could  procure  the  desired 
articles  from  Mosul.    "  I  could  m)t  tliink  of  takuig 
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up  to  mneh  of  the  yduable  time  of  the  Mullali 
Eflendi,  whose  absence  must  already  have  been  sorely 
felt  bj  hia  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  money,  (for 
whieh  God  forbid  that  I  should  think  of  taking  auy 
note  of  hand— praise  be  to  God  I  we  are  on  too  good 
terms  for  sueh  formalities,)  and  to  the  raaon,  I  think 
it  would  give  more  oonyincing  proof  of  my  esteem  for 
the  Effendi,  if  I  were  myself  to  return  his  welcome 
Tisit  and  be  the  bearer  of  suitable  presents."  The 
secretary  retired  quite  crestfallen,  and  henceforth 
Mx.Layardwas  no  more  troubled  with  visits  from 
iLurdiah  chie&, 

"  A  new  chapge  ha4  now  oome  over  the  &oe  of  the 
plain  of  Kimroud.  The  middle  of  March  in  Mesopo- 
Umia  is  the  brightest  epoch  of  spring ....  The  plain, 
fu  aa  the  eye  coul4  reach,  was  studded  with  the  white 
pariliona  of  the  Hytas  and  the  black  tents  of  the  Arabs ; 
picketed  around  them  were  innumerable  horses  in  gay 
tnppingil,  struggling  to  reliere  themselyes  from  their 
bonos^  which  restrained  them  fVom  ranging  oyer  the 
green  pastures.  Flowers  of  eveiy  hue  enamelled  the 
meadowa ;  not  thinly  scattered  prer  the  grass  as  in 
IMrthem  pUmes^  but  in  such  thick  and  gathering 
^paters  that  the  whole  plain  seemed  a  patchwork  of 
aunj  oulourB.  The  dogs,  as  they  returned  from  hunting, 
issued  ^m  the  long  grass  dyed  red,  yellow,  or  blue, 
according  tp  the  flowers  through  which  they  had  forced 
their  way .  • . .  When  I  returned  in  the  evening  after 
the  labour  <^  the  day,  I  often  sat  at  the  door  of  my  tent, 
and  giring  mvself  up  to  the  fuU  enjqyment  of  that  calm 
and  repose  which  are  imparted  to  the  senses  by  such 
soenea  as  these,  I  gated  listlessly  on  the  varied  groups 
befoie  me.  As  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  low  hiils 
which  separate  the  river  from  the  desert— even  their 
rocky  aides  had  striven  to  emulate  the  verdant  clothing 
of  the  plain— its  receding  rays  were  gradually  withdrawn, 
like  a  transpaient  veil  of  light,  from  the  landscape. 
Over  the  pure  cloudless  sky  was  the  glow  of  the  last 
light  The  great  mouud  thrsw  its  dark  shadow  far 
across  the  pl^ln.  In  the  distance,  and  beyond  the  Zab, 
Keehaf,  ano^er  venerable  ruin,  rose  indistinctly  into 
(he  evening  mist^  Still  more  distant,  and  stiU  more 
indlstiaei^  was  a  soUiary  hill  overUioking  the  ancient 
city  of  Arfaela.  The  Kurdish  mountains,  whose  snowy 
sommita  cherished  the  dying  innbeams,  yet  struggled 
with  the  twilight.  The  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of 
eatHe,  at  first  fiunt»  beeame  louder  as  the  floeks  returned 
from  their  pasiurss  and  wandered  amongst  the  tent«. 
Qirla  hurried  over  the  greensward  to  seek  their  fathers' 
cattle,  or  crouched  down  to  milk  those  which  had 
feturned  alone  to  their  well-rsmembered  folds.  Some 
were  coming  from  the  river,  hearing  the  replenished 
pitcher  on  their  heads,  or  shoulden :  others,  no  less 
graceful  in  form  and  erect  in  their  carriage,  were  carr^'- 
lug  the  heavy  load  of  long  grass  which  they  had  cut  m 
the  meadows.  Sometimes  a  party  of  horsemen  might 
have  been  seen  in  the  distance,  slowly  crossing  the 
pUia,  the  tofU  of  oatrifih  feathers  which  topped  their 
long  speaia  showing  darkly  against  the  evening  sky. 
They  would  ride  up  to  my  tent,  and  give  me  the  usual 
sahsUtion,  *  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Bey,'  or  '  Allah 
aienak,  God  help  jou.'  Then  driving  the  end  of  their 
laaoea  into  the  ground,  they  would  epilog  from  their 
mares,  and  fasten  their  horses  to  the  stlU  qulverins' 
weapons.  Seating  themselves  on  the  grass,  they  related 
deeds  of  war  and  plunder,  speculated  on  the  site  of  the 
lento  of  SofrelL  until  the  moon  rose,  when  they  vaulted 
into  theiT  saddlca  and  took  the  way  of  the  desert  The 
plain  now  glittered  with  innumerable  fires.  As  the 
night  advanced,  they  vanished  one  by  one,  until  the 
landscape  was  wr^ped  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  only 
distoxbed  by  the  harking  of  the  Arab  do^.'* 


Strongly  tempted  as  we  are  to  extract  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  which  hring  before  us  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  scenery  of  Assyrian  plains,  we  must  uot  forget 
the  limits  to  which  we  ^e  unavoidebly  confined,  for 
this  refison  we  shall  not  enter  into  Mr*  Layard'e  visit 
to  the  neighbouring  nomadic  trihesi  whichi  however, 
abounds  with  beautiful  incidents  of  I^h  life  most 
graphioelly  pUced  before  the  reader.  With  the 
summer  we  find  him  agam  fit  Nimroud,  and  eagerly 
awaiting  the  promised  firman  from  Sir  Stratford  Cau- 
ning.    The  plain  now  wore  a  totslly  different  aspect. 

"  The  heat  was  almoat  intolerable.  Yiolent  whiri- 
winds  occasionally  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country ; 
they  could  be  seen  as  they  advanced  fh>m  the  desert, 
carrying  with  them  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  Almost 
utter  darkness  prevailed  during  their  passage,  whioh 
lasted  generally  about  an  hour,  and  nothing  could  resist 
their  fuiy.  On  returning  home  one  afternoon,  I  found 
no  traces  of  my  dwelling;  the  tents  had  disappeared, 
and  my  fhmiture  was  scattered  over  the  plain.  When  on 
the  mound,  my  only  secuie  place  of  renige  was  beneath 
the  fallen  lion,  where  1  could  de&r  the  fury  of  the  whirl- 
wind ;  the  Arabs  ceased  from  their  work,  and  crouched 
in  the  trenches,  almost  suffocated  and  blinded  by  the 
dense  cloud  of  nre-dust  and  sand,  which  nothing  could 
exclude.** 

It  was  in  one  of  these  hurricanes  that  an  English 
steamboat  was  sunk  in  the  Euphrates.  Meanwhile 
the  excavations  were  steadily  going  on,  and  fresh 
objects  of  interest  ahnost  daily  disinterred.  At  length 
arrived  the  wbhed-for  letter.  Mr.  Layard  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  tent  of  Sheik  Abd-ur-rahman,  when  an 
Arab  messenger  awoke  him,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
small  camel-dung  fire  he  read  the  document  whioh 
secured  to  the  British  nation  the  reoords  of  Nineveh 
and  a  collection  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Assyrian 
ari;. 

Our  enterprising  explorer  now  determined  t«  en- 
large his  field  of  operations,  and  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  great  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  opposite 
Mosul.  Here,  too,  his  researches  were  destined  to 
be  richly  rewarded.  Ghamber  after  chamber  was 
successfully  opened,  the  waUs  ot  which  glowed  with 
singular  and  splendid  sculptures. 

"  The  colours  still  adhere  to  the  sandals,  brows,  hair, 
and  ejcs ;  the  sculptures  are  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  the  moat  delicate  carvings  are  still  distinct; 
and  the  outline  of  the  figures  retains  its  original  sharp- 
ness. At  every  fresh  discoveiy  the  Arabs  were  fo 
excited,  that  they  would  strip  themselves  almost  naked, 
throw  the  handkerchief  from  their  heads,  and,  letting 
their  matted  hair  stream  in  the  wind,  rush  like  mad- 
men into  the  tiienches,  and  cany  off  the  baskets  of 
earth,  shouting  at  the  same  time  the  war-eiy  of  their 
tribe.", 

Mr.  Layard  now  became  anxious  to  send  home 
some  of  the  sculptured  slabs.  The  small  English 
steamer  on  the  Tigris  beiug  out  of  trim,  the  slabs 
were  first  sawed  iulo  convenient  pieces,  and  dragged 
by  means  of  levers  out  of  the  trenches,  theu  packed 
in  felts  and  matting,  and  screwed  in  roughly-made 
cases  2  and  being  got  upon  a  raft,  fonned  of  inflated 
skins  and  beams  of  poplar  wood,  were  floated  dowu 
the  river  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  by  boats  to  Busrah, 
from  which  place  they  were  to  be  sent  to  England,  as 
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the  first-fruits  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  directed 
to  this  new  and  interesting  field  of  research. 

As  the  health  of  Mr. Xayard  now  required  recruit- 
ing, he  visited  the  Tiyari  mountains,  inhabited  by  the 
Chaldean  Christians,  intending  to  return  to  Mosul  in 
September,  when  the  heats  would  have  abated.    Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  this 
very  pleasing  portion  of  his  volume.    His  adventures 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians  are  very  interesting, 
and  his  accounts  of  their  social  and  religious  condition 
highly  valuable.    More  remarkable  is  his  visit  to  the 
Yezidi,  a  people  whose  tenets  and  practices  have  been 
misrepresented  as  resembling  those  of  the  Ansyri  of 
Syria;  certam  midnight  oigies  being  falsely  ascribed 
to  them  which  have  earned  them  the  epithet  of  the 
"Extinguishers  of  Lights."    The  peculiarity  of  the 
religion  of  the  Tezidi  is  their  worship  of  the  Evil 
Principle,  whom  they  dread  and  propitiate  as  the 
most  powerful  of  subordinate  beings.    ''There  is  in 
their  creed,''  says  Mr. Layard,  "a  strange  mixture  of 
Sabeanism,  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  with  a 
tincture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  and  Ma- 
nichseans."    Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling  than  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  scenes  of  their  extraordinaiy 
nocturnal  festival    Lideed,  his  journey  was  destined 
to  be  full  of  every  sort  of  adventure.    At  Singar, 
where  the  Pasha  was  receiving  the  chiefs  of  the 
mountains,  the  people,  fearing  the  renewal  of  the 
oppressive  procecxiings  of  his  predecessor,  determined 
to  resist.    A.  few  troops  and  an  officer  were  sent  to 
reassure  them,. whom  Mr.  Layard  accompanied.    As 
they  entered  the  village,  they  were  received  by  a 
general  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  two  horsemen  who 
had  pushed  in  advance  fell  dead  at  his  feet ;  and  for 
some  days  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  petty  war. 
On  his  return  to  Mosul,  letters  were  received  from 
Sir  S.  Canning,  with  a  small  grant  of  funds  from  the 
British  Museum;   and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
perseverance  and  good  management  of  Mr.  Layard, 
who  contrived  to  accomplish  so  much  with  means  so 
very  inadequate.    He  now  proceeded  to  organize  a 
regular  force,  who  encamped  at  Nimroud,  and  formed 
a  little  community  over  which  he  presided  with  an 
authority  quite  patriarchal,  reconciling  their  little 
disputes,  and  by  mingled   kindness    and   firmness 
maintaining  the   best   feeling  among  them.     The 
excavations  were  now  carried  on  on  a  krger  scale, 
and  the  results  were  of  corresponding  magnitude  and 
interest.    Besides  the  numerous   ranges   of  apart- 
ments and  sculptured  tablets,  was  found  the  very 
singular  obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The 
sculptures  on  thb  ornament  seemed  to  commemorate 
the  conquest  of  Lidia,  or  some  country  far  to  the  east 
of  Assyria,  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  Bactrian 
or  two-humped  camel,  the  lion,  &c.  are  represented 
upon  them ;   a  very  singular  sphynx  was  also  dis- 
covered.   The  impressions  created  by  the  scene  of 
these  extraordinary  discoveries  are  well  described  in 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Long:wortL 

"  I  should  begin,"  he  saya,  '*  by  stating  that  they  are 
all  under  ground.    To  get  at  them,  Mr.  Layard  has  ex. 


cavated  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fi'teen 
feet,  where  ho  has  oomo  to  a  boilding  composed  of  slabs 
of  marble.    In  this  place,  which  forms  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  mound,  he  has  fallen  upon  the  interior 
of  a  large  palace,  eonslBting  of  a  labyrinth  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  the  walls  of  which  are  eovered 
with  bas-reliefe   and   insoriptions  in   the  cuneiform 
character,  all  in  excellent  preservation.     The  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  which  was  of  brick,  painted  with 
flowers,  &c.  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  the  roofs, 
which  were  of  wood,  have  fallen;   but  fragments  of 
them  are  strewed  about  in  eveiy  direction.    The  time  of 
day  when  I  first  descended  into  them  happened  to  be 
towards  evening,  the  shades  of  which,  no  doubt,  added 
to  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  surrounding  objects. 
It  was,  of  courae,  with  no  little  excitement  that  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  in  the  magnificent  abode  of  the  old 
Assvrian  kings,  where,  moreover,  it  needed  not  the 
slightest  efibrt  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
their  long-departed  power  and  greatness.    •  •  .    There 
they  were  in  their  Oriental  pomp  of  ridilv-embroidered 
robes  and  qualntly-artificed  coiffuro.    There  also  were 
portrayed  their  deeds  in  peace  and  war,  their  audiences, 
iMittles,  sieges,  lion-hunts,  &c     My  mind  was  over^ 
powered  by  Uie  contemplation  of  so  many  strange 
objects ;  and  some  of  them,  the  portly  forms  of  kings 
and  viders,  were  so  life-like,  and  carved  in  such  fine 
relief,  that  they  might  almost  be  imagined  to  be  step> 
ping  from  the  walls  to  question  the  rash  intruder  on 
their  privacy.    Then,  mingled  with  them  were  other 
monstrous  shapes  — the    old  Assyrian   deities,   with 
human  bodies,  long  drooping  wings,  and  the  head  and 
beaks  of  eagles ;  or,  still  &ithfnlly  guarding  the  portals 
of  the  deserted  halls,  the  colossal  forms  of  winged  lions 
and  bulls,  with  gigantic  human  fiices.  All  these  figuiee, 
the  idols  of  a  religion  long  since  dead  and  buried  like 
themselves,  seemed  actually  in  the  twilight  to  be  rais- 
ing their  desecrated  heads  fh>m  the  sleep  of  centuries. 
Certainly,  the  feeling  of  awe  which  they  inspired  me 
with  must  have  been  something  akin  to  that  expe- 
rienced by  their  heathen  votaries  of  old." 

By  the  middle  of  December  a  second  cargo  of 
sculptures  was  ready  to  be  sent  to  Bagdad. 

"  On  Christmas  day,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  raft  bearing  twenty-three  cases, 
in  one  of  which  was  the  obelisk  floating  down  the 
river.  I  watched  them  till  out  of  sight,  and  then 
galloped  into  Mosul  to  celebrate  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  with  the  few  Europeans  whom  duty  or  business 
had  collected  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  an  article  any 
idea  of  the  extent  and  results  of  the  excavations, 
which  were  stiU  continued  as  vigorously  as  the  means 
would  permit.  Every  step,  however,  of  their  pro- 
gress is  described  in  the  work,  and  is  rendered  intel- 
ligible and  interesting  by  maps  and  wood-cuts  in 
outline  of  the  principal  objects.  The  removal  of  the 
heavier  objects  had  not  been  originally  contemplated, 
but  Mr.  Layard  determined  to  attempt  it.  The  winged 
bulls,  the  heaviest  of  all,  offered,  of  course,  the  most 
serious  obstacles,  over  all  which,  however,  skill  and 
perseverance  obtained  the  victory.  After  all  had 
been  arranged  for  its  removal  by  ropes,  puUies,  and 
blocks, — 

"The  men  being  ready,"  says  Mr. Layaxd,  "and  all 
my  prenarations  complete,  I  statlened  myself  on  the 
top  of  the  high  bank  of  earth,  and  ordered  the  wedges 
to  be  struck  out  Still,  however,  it  remained  finnly 
in  its  place.  A  rope  having  been  passed  round  it^  six 
or  seven  men  easily  tilted  it  over.    The  thick,  ill-made 
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eabl«  Btrctched  with  the  strain,  and  ahnoai  buried  itself 
in  the  earth  in  which  it  was  coiled.  The  ropes  held 
welL  The  man  descended  gradually,  the  Chaldaeans 
propping  it  np  firmly  with  the  beams.  It  was  a 
moment  of  great  anxiety.  The  drams  and  shrill  pipes 
of  the  Knidiah  musicians  increased  the  din  and  oon- 
fosioii  eaoaed  by  the  wa^ciy  of  the  Arabs,  who  were 
half  frantie  with  excitement.  They  had  thrown  ofi* 
nearly  all  their  garments,  their  long  hair  floated  in  the 
wind,  and  they  indulged  in  the  wildest  postures  and 
gestiealations  as  they  clung  to  the  ropea.  The  women 
had  congregated  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  and  by 
their  inoeasant  screams,  and  by  the  eaiNpiercing  tahlehl, 
added  to  the  enthuuasm  of  the  men.  The  bull  once 
in  motion,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The 
loudest  cries  1  could  produce  were  buried  in  the  heap 
of  discordant  soundiL  Neither  the  hippopotamus-hide 
whips  of  the  Cawasses,  nor  the  bricks  aod  clods  of  earth 
with  which  I  endeaYoured  to  draw  attention  from  some 
of  the  most  noisy  of  the  group,  were  of  any  ayail. 
Away  went  the  bull,  steady  enough  as  long  ss  supported 
by  the  prope  behind ;  but  as  it  came  nearer  the  rollers, 
the  beams  odnld  no  longer  be  used.  The  cable  and 
ropes  stretched  more  and  more.  Dry  from  the  climate, 
as  they  felt  the  strain  they  cr^Jced  and  threw  out  dust. 
Water  was  thrown  over  them,  but  in  vain,  for  they  all 
broke  together  when  the  sculpture  was  within  five  feet 
of  the  ToTlen*  The  bull  was  precipiiated  to  the  ground. 
Those  who  hdd  the  ropes,  thus  suddenly  released, 
followed  its  example,  and  were  rolling  one  over  the 
other  in  the  dust.  A  sudden  silence  succeeded  to  the 
clamour.  I  rushed  into  the  trenches,  prepared  to  find 
the  bull  in  many  pieces.  It  would  be  difiicuU  to 
describe  mv  satisfaction  when  I  saw  it  lying  precisely 
where  I  had  wished  to  place  it,  and  uninjured  I  The 
Arabs  no  sooner  got  on  their  legs  again,  than,  seeing 
the  resolt  of  the  accident,  they  darted  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  seixing  by  the  hands  the  women  who  were 
looking  on,  formed  a  large  circle,  and  yelling  the  war- 
ery,  commenced  a  most  mad  dance.  The  musicians 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  their  music  was 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  dancers." 

After  an  infinity  of  trouble,  the  bull  and  other 
sculptures  were  deposited  upon  the  raft,  and  floated 
slowly  down  the  stream. 

"  After  adorning  the  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
the  objects  of  the  wonder  and,  may-be,  worship  of 
thonnuids,  they  had  been  buried  uiJcnown  centuries 
beneath  a  soil  trodden  by  Persians  under  Cyrus,  by 
Greeks  under  Alexander,  and  by  Arabs  under  the 
first  descendants  of  their  prophets.  They  were  now  to 
vidt  India,  to  cross  the  most  distant  seas  of  a  southern 
hemisphere,  and  to  be  finally  placed  in  a  British 
muaenm.  Who  can  venture  to  foretell  how  their 
strange  career  may  end  T 

Mr.Layard's  labours  at  length  drew  to  a  dose, 
the  fiinds  granted  to  him  being  exhausted.  It  is  a 
most  gratifying  fact,  and  highly  honourable  to  him- 
self, that  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful 
in  atimnlating  the  activity  and  conciliating  the  good 
wiU  of  his  Arabs.  Before  leaving  the  scene  of  their 
matnal  labours,  he  tcUs  us  that  he  gave  them  a 
parting  feast,  on  which  occasion  Sheik  Khelaf,  ''a 
very  worthy  man,"  was  spokesman  for  the  rest 
of  his  fellow-labourers. 

'"They  had  lived,'  he  said,  'under  my  shadow,  and, 
God  be  praised,  no  one  had  cause  to  complain.  Now 
that  I  was  leaving,  they  should  leave  also,  and  seek  the 
distant  banks  of  the  Khabour,  where  at  least  they  would 
be  fiu*  from  tUe  authorities,  and  be  able  to  ei\joy  the 
little  ihtj  had  saved.    AU  they  wanted  was  each  tnan 

VOL.  ix. 


a  "  teskor^,"  or  note  to  certify  that  they  had  been  in  my 
service.  This  would  not  only  l)e  some  protection  to 
them,  but  they  would  show  mv  writing  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  would  tell  them  of  the  days  Uiey  had  passed 
atNimroud."' 

We  have  been  so  carried  away  by  the  narrative 
part  of  Mr.  Layard's  volumes,  and  have  indulged  in 
such  frequent  quotations,  that  we  have  room  but  for 
a  very  brief  glance  at  what  is  nevertheless  the  most 
important  portion  of  them — his  dissertation  upon  the 
antiquity  of  the  monuments  he  has  brought  to  light, 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  built,  their  place  in 
history,  their  connexion  with  other  nations,  their 
religion,Varts,  and  manners.  On  all  these  points,  he 
says,  we  are  as  yet  confessedly  without  adequate 
means  to  pronounce  very  confidently :  the  'field  of 
research  has  but  been  partially  opened ;  other  unex- 
plored monuments  exist;  nor  have  there  as  yet  been 
discovered  any  tombs,  which  have  proved  so  important 
a  mine  of  research  for  the  investigators  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Mr.  Layard  is  of  opinion  that  no  portion 
of  the  monuments,  which  are  of  different  dates,  can 
be  later  than  the  Persian  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
while  for  the  more  ancient  he  claims,  upon  various 
grounds,  a  far  higher  antiquity. 

"  There  is  no  reason,"  he  observes,  "  why  we  should 
not  assign  to  Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we 
claim  for  Egypt.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  that 
she  did  not  stand  alone  in  civilization  and  power.  At 
the  earliest  period"  (and  this  argument  appears  to  us 
conclusive)  "we  find  her  contending  with  enemies 
already  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as  herself,  and 
amongst  the  spoil  from  Asia,  and  Hie  articles  of  tribute 
brought  by  subdtUd  nations  from  tJie  north-east,  are 
vases  as  degant  in  shape,  stuff's  as  rich  in  texture,  and 
chariots  a>s  well  adapted  to  war,  as  her  own. 

It  is  even  believed  that  the  name  of  Nineveh  occurs 
on  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  about 
1490  years  before  Christ. 

There  are  curious  traces  brought  forward  in  these 
volumes  of  relations  between  the  two  countries  at 
some  remote  period;  and  doubtless,  as  the  monu- 
ments are  more  explored,  and  others  are  discovered, 
and  the  cuneiform  character  more  fully  understood, 
much  new  and  important  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  history  of  early  civilization,  and  the  connexion 
between  different  Asiatic  nations,  with  their  influence 
upon  the  western  world. 

Mr.  Layard  has  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of 
Nimroud  with  Nineveh,  which,  like  Thebes,  was 
gradually  formed,  succeeding  monarchs  adding  to  the 
original  building  other  groups  of  palaces  and  temples, 
till  the  city  attained  the  immense  size — sixty  miles  in 
circuit,  or  three  days'  journey — mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  who  visited  it  at  the  period  when,  as  he 
thinks,  it  acquired  its  greatest  extent,  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  of  his  second  supposed  dynasty ;  that  is,  of 
the  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  palaces  of 
Nineveh  bear  evident  traces  of  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

'•Their  interior,"  says  Mr. Layard— (we  must  find 
place  for  this  concluding  and  gorgeous  picture) — **was 
as  magnificent  as  unposing.  I  have  led  the  reader 
through  its  ruins,  and  ne  may  judge  of  the  impression 
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iU  haUfl  were  ealcnkied  to  make  upon  the  stnnger  who 
in  the  days  of  old  entered  for  the  fint  time  the  abode 
of  the  Aflqnrian  kings.  He  wts  inhered  in  throngh  the 
portals  guarded  by  Uie  eoloesal  'liona»  or  boUs,  of  white 
alabaster.  In  the  fint  hall  he  found  himself  snrronnded 
by  the  sculptured  records  of  the  empire.  Battles, 
sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  were  por- 
trayed on  the  widls,  senlptnred  in  alabaster,  and  painted 
in  gorgeous  eolours.  Under  each  picture  were  engraved, 
in  colours  filled  up  with  bright  copper,  inscriptions 
describing  the  scenes  represented.  Above  the  sculp- 
tures were  painted  other  events— the  king,  attended  by 
his  eunuchs  and  warriors,  receiving  his  prisonere,  enter- 
ing into  aHiancfls  with  other  monaichs,  or  pefforming 
some  sacred  duty.  These  representations  were  enclosed 
in  'coloured  borders,  of  elaborate  and  elmnt  design. 
The  emblematic  tree,  winged  bulls,  ana  monstrous 
animals,  were  conspicuous  amongst  the  ornaments.  At 
the  up^r  end  of  Uie  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
king,  m  adoration  before  Uie  supreme  Deity,  or  re- 
ceiving from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  He  was  attended 
by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by  the  priests  or 
presiding  divinities.  His  robes,  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers, were  adorned  with  groups  of  figures,  animals, 
and  flowers,  all  p^ntod  with  brilliant  colours.  The 
stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an 
inscription,  recoitllng  the  titles,  genealogy,  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  king.  Several  doorways,  formed  by 
gigantic  winged  lions  or  bnlls,  or  by  the  figures  of 
guardian  deitiea,  led  into  other  apartments,  which 
again  opened  into  more  distant  halls.  ....  The 
ceilings  above  him  were  divided  into  square  compart- 
ment^ painted  with  flowers,  or  with  the  figures  of 
animals.  Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  compart- 
ment being  surrounded  by  elegant  borders  and  mould- 
ings. The  beams,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  chambers, 
may  have  been  gilded,  and  even  platod,  with  gold  and 
silver ;  and  the  rarest  woods,  in  which  the  cedar  was 
conspicuous,  were  used  fbr  the  wood-work.  Sauare 
openings  in  the  ceilings  i>f  the  chambers  admittea  the 
light  of  day.  A  pleasing  shadow  was  thrown  over  the 
sculptured  walls,  and  gave  a  msgestic  expression  to  the 
human  features  of  the  colossal  forms  whioh  guarded 
the  entrances.  Through  these  apertures  was  seen  the 
light  blue  of  an  eastern  sky,  enclosed  in  a  frame  on 
which  were  painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the  winged  cirele, 
in  the  midst  of  elegant  ornaments  and  the  graceful 
forms  of  ideal  animals.  These  edifices*  as  it  has  been 
shown,  were  great  national  monuments,  upon  the  walls 
of  which  were  represented  in  sculpture,  or  inscribed  in 
alphabetic  characters,  the  chronicles  of  the  empire.  He 
who  entered  them  might  thus  read  the  history,  and 
learn  the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They 
served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  assembled  within  them  on 
festive  occasions,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religious 
ceremonies,  the  deeds  of  their  .ancestore,  and  the  power 
and  migesty  of  their  gods." 

Such  was  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
Bat  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Profoundly 
interesting  are  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Layard,  from  the 
means  already  at  his  disposal,  as  to  the  religion,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  con- 
cerning which  we  were  but  yesterday  completely 
ignorant.  History,  as  he  observes,  may  have  failed 
to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  a  nation  which  could  main- 
tain ite  sway  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  then 
civilized  world,  and  traditions  in  which  their  remem- 
brance was  preserved  may  have  perished  before 
history  was  ready  to  receive  them  ;  M  ike  records  of 
the  people  themselves  have  remained^  and  are  now  before 
us,    "I shall  be  well  satisfied,"  ho  concludes,  "if  I 


have  sQiOoeeded  in  an  attempt  to  add  a  page  to  the 
histoiy  of  mankind,  by  restoring  a  part  of  the  lost 
annals  of  Assyria,'*  And  how  far  soever  succeeding 
diaooverera  and  inquiien  may  carry  their  Invcstiga- 
iions,  to  Mr.  Layaxd  we  must  a4)ttdge  the  palm  of 
having  first  laid  open  the  snbject,  of  having  obtained 
for  his  oountry  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  of  recording  their  aoquiaition  in  a  volume  wliicb 
will  take  its  plaoe  among  the  best  works  of  travd  in 
our  literatuie. 

THE  LIFB  AND  L15TTER8  OF  THOMAS 
CAMPBELL,* 

Ws  left  oar  poet  amnaing  hit  still  juvenile  mind 
by  the  voluntarily  undertaken  task  of  teaching  Greek 
to  a  family  of  happy  young  ladies,  and  we  promised  to 
introduce  him  as  a  oompulsoiy  teacher  of  a  science 
not  at  all  to  his  mind,^that  of  fencing.'  Let  ns  hear 
him  at  a  party  at  Dr.  Beattie's,  at  which  were  several 
military  men;  the  subject  turned  upon  duelling. 
One  of  the  officers  mentioned  an  instance  in  which 
both  parties  were  kiUed. 

"  •  Served  them  right,"  said  Campbell  '  Kow  I  will 
tell  you  something  much  better,— an  instance  in  which 
neither  party  was  killed.  On  my  way  to  Paris,  in  1814, 
1  spent  a  few  days  at  Rouen.  Things  were  still  in  a 
very  unsettled  state,  national  animosities  ran  high ;  bat, 
thanks  to  my  Campbell  complexion,  I  was  not  taken  for 
an  Englishman ;  and,  as  I  spoke  Uttle,  I  heard  a  great 
deal  among  the  disbanded  military,  unsuspected  of  par- 
tiality to  the  perfidious  Angleterre.'  He  then  described, 
with  his  dry  humour,  the  characters  that  frequented 
the  caf^  and  table  dlidte,  and  continued,  — '  One 
evening  we  all  met  as  usual  at  the  supper  table,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  two  fieree- looking  moustaches, 
very  hungry,  and  very  angry.  The  questions  of  the  day 
were  taken  up  one  after  another,  and  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  The  evento  of  the  last  campaign  were  criti- 
cised with  great  acrimony;  persons,  fiwts,  and  achieve- 
mente  were  censured  and  distorted  summarily ;  and 
even  that  admirable  thing,  English  gold,  was  treated  as 
the  basest  of  metals.  It  was  much  respected,  nevertheless, 
by  every  person  at  the  hotel.  Fearing  no  contradiction, 
each  spoke  in  his  turn,  and  pronounced  vehement  phi- 
lippics on  the  govenmient  of  England ;  but  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  s^y,  they  allowed  her  army  to  be 
second  only  to  their  own.  All  this  time,'  continued  the 
poet,  '  I  was  an  assenting  party  to  this  tirade,  but*at 
length,  as  1  did  not  join  in  the  applause  which  followed 
the  speakers,  my  silence,  I  saw,  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  truth  was,  I  wanted  to  get  on  to 
Paris;  I  had  no  mind  to  come  into  collision  with 
men  whom  mortified  pride  had  rendered  desperate. 
But  this  was  impossible.  Piqued  at  my  silence,  one  of 
the  moustaches,  determined  to  have  my  concurrence, 
bawled  out^  "  N'est-ce  pas  vrai,  Monsieur  r  I  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  hoe,  and,  with  all  the  coolness  I  could 
assume,  answered,  **  Kon,  Monsieur,  ee  n'est  pas  vrai ! " 
(1  think  I  may  have  said  soipething  about  ''mensongc," 
but  no  matter.)  Never  was  orator  taken  more  aback."  Pas 
vrair  He  trembled  with  rage,  increased,  no  doubt,  by 
the  discovery  of  my  Anglo-French  prenundation :  every 
eye  was  upon  me.  Here  was  a  pretty  ^  for  a  poet ! 
Like  the  man  in  the  nUy,  I  felt  all  the  while  as  if  a  cold 
iron  skewer  were  paa^ng  through  my  liver.  I  had  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  never  was  general  more  puzzled 
to  devise  a  retreat  As  I  said  nothing  more,  the  fellow 
became  infuriated, and,  stepping  up  to  me,  said,  with  a  nic- 

(1)  Goaduttod  Ito^  p.  299,  voL  viiU 
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ttdsirttr,  ^Konsiminqtii  dtM-ytms  V  Bng  tli«  fellow  I 
1  coold  fa«r0  8eea  his  be«d  under  hia  fifttber'a  guillotine 
when  he Mked  the  qucition.  "Qui  6tes-Toua1  di«  je," 
he  repeated,  with  a  swaggering  emphasis.  And  now  came 
my  ton.  I  started  to  my  fe6t»  ptaeed  my  hack  to  the 
wall  dxvw  np  my  sleeTe^  thn«,  made  a  step  and  a  stamp 
in  advaooc,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
look  to  both,  "Monaieur,"  I  replied,  "jo  suis  maltre 
d'escrime,— i  Totre  serTice,**  Then,  drawing  myself  up 
with  aU  my  natural  dignity/  (and  he  aeted  the  scene,)  'I 
maiirtaiaed  a  look  of  defianee.  But,  thank  heaven !  the 
feUow,  Btmek,  no  doubt,  by  my  gladiator  look,  took  me 
at  my  word,  and  drew  back,  and,  as  Rouen  was  becoming 
too  hot  for  a  poetical  fendng-master,  I  packed  up  my 
foils,  started  instantly,  and  reached  Paris  in  a  sound 
nkin.'  All  thia  the  poet  aeted  with  a  dry  humour  pecu- 
liarly his  own;  concluding,  with  affected  triumph,-^ 
'  Yon  see  how  a  man  of  genius  can  get  out  of  a  scrape. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  salutaiy  lesson  to  you  guardsmen.  It 
was  the  most  sangoinaiy  affair  I  was  ever  engaged  in/  " 

To  this  anecdote  we  an  enabled  to  add  another,  as 
a  oootiast ;  where  Campbell's  name  acted  as  a  talia- 
man  of  peace.  A  friend  of  the  writer'a,  an  intimate 
friend  also  of  the  poet's,  had  ooeasion  to  yisit  Paris 
one  Teiy  aereie  winter.  Li  pasaing  through  London 
he  had  enjoyed  Mr.  Campbell's  hospitality,  in  Scotland 
Yard.  When  he  reached  Paris,  cold  and  hungry,  he 
was  directed  to  a  hotel,  where  he  found  a  large 
party,  who  had  just  quitted  the  table  d'hote  and  were 
enjoyingthemsclyes  round  a  blazing  wood  fire.  Having 
had  his  immediate  wants  supplied,  our  friend  at- 
tempted to  obtain  some  share  of  the  warmth ;  but  this 
his  neighbours,  consisting  of  a  motley  group  of  various 
nations,  including  two  Englishmen,  seemed  by  no 
means  disposed  to  facilitate,  and  he  was  left  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle.  Li  a  short  time  one  of  the 
Engliahmen  rose,  and,  with  much  animation,  recited 
"  HohenHnden."  Now  is  my  time,  thought  our  friend, 
and,  starting  up,  he  exclaimed,  "Let  me  nearer 
the  fire !  I  dined  with  Tom  Campbell  three  days  ago/* 

Li  a  moment  he  was  surrounded;  every  one, 
foreigners  and  all,  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  crying 
out  "How  is  he?"  "How  does  the  good  fellow 
wear?"    "  God  bless  him !"  &c. 

Not  one  of  that  company  had  ever  seen  the  poet ; 
but  by  every  one  had  his  works  been  read,  or  his  fame 
had  extended  to  them.  Campbell  was  much  gratified 
on  this  anecdote  being  related  to  him. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Sydenham, 

"  The  gnnmt  ipot  in  mmorj'%  wMto." 
as  our  poet  termed  it,  but  where  even  clouds  began, 
from  the  time  we  spoke  of  him  there  hwt,  to  obscure 
Lis  happiness.  The  first  of  these  was  the  death 
of  hia  youngest  boy,  Alison.  His  letters  on  this 
event  are  hewt-rending.  ''  I  had  a  kind  little  hand  in 
each  of  mine,"  he  says,  "now  I  have  it  only  in  one/' 

We  cannot  approve  the  extremity  of  grief  he  showed 
on  this  and  similar  occasions.  It  was  a  defect  in  his 
character ;  but  one  easily  pardoned. 

llie  next  blow  that  struck  his  happiness  was,  indeed, 
a  severe  one,  and  more  difficult  to  be  borne.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  hia  eldest  and  now  only  son  was  disco- 
vered to  be  incapable  of  continuing  his  studies.  To  this 
melancholy  subject  there  is  a  constant  allusion,  often 


in  tetnifl  of  the  deepest  pathos,  throughout  all  his 
aubaequent  oarrespondenoe.  But  it  were  painful,  even 
had  we  apace,  to  follow  him  through  theao.  One 
very  afftDoting  incident  on  thia  aubjeet  took  place  after 
a  still  further  bereavement  had  befallen  him,  for  which 
we  must  make  room.  It  is  thus  told  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Buckley  Williams  :«*- 

*"  An  hour  before  dinner,  while  we  took  a  walk  toge- 
ther, he  asked  me  many  questions  about  Wales,  Welsh 
literature,  ehax«cter  of  the  people,  &e.,  observing  that  he 
had  long  intended  to  visit  the  principality.  "  You  have 
told  me,"  said  he,  "  about  the  early  bards,  heroes,  and 
examples  of  heroism  in  the  old  Britons ;  can  you  give 
me  some  aneedote  of  a  modem  Welshman— of  the 
peasantry,  for  insUneer'  After  a  little  consideration 
I  told  him  the  following,-^^ui  incident  that  occurred  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  In  Towjn  in  3Icrlon- 
ethshirc  dwelt  QrlflBth  Owen,  a  very  humble  individual, 
but  an  excellent  performer  on  the  triple-stringed,  or  old 
Welsh  harp.  He  was  respected  by  every  one,  and  had 
seen  more  than  eighty  winters ;  but  sorrow  was  in  store 
for  him.  The  partner  of  his  long  life  was  seized  with 
mortal  illneas,  and  within  a  few  days  carried  to  tbc 
grave.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  Owen's  grief. 
His  son  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and,  very  shortly  after, 
became  a  raving  maniac : — Now  in  Wales,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording 
their  private  feelings,  matters  of  history,  or  events  of  any 
kind,  by  what  they  call  triads,  or  using  the  number  three ; 
and  this  will  explain  wliat  follows.  Very  late  one  clear, 
cold,  frosty  night,  a  gentleman  was  crossing  Towyn 
Heath,  where  there  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  sea-shore, 
with  a  natural  terrace  extending  for  miles.  He  saw 
before  him  some  object  moving,  and,  on  eoming  nearer, 
heard  a  low  groan;  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  there 
stood,  tottering  with  age,  the  venerable  figure  of  Orifiith 
Owen.  He  was  leaning  upon  his  staff",  his  plaid  hanging 
loose  about  him,  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 
"  Griffith,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  what  can  have  brought 
you  at  sueh  an  hour  to  this  drear  phicel"  The  old  man 
instinctively  replied  in  a  Welsh  tnad, 

"  My  wife  is  dead,  my  ton  it  mad,  my  harp  is  unstniiig." 

" '  In  an  instant  the  words  shot  through  Campbcirs 
heart  It  came  home  to  him  like  an  electric  shock.  He 
eould  not,  he  said,  disguise  his  "  weakness ;"  but  what  I 
venture  to  call,  his  pure  nature — he  cried  like  a  child  ! 
I  was  at  the  moment  totally  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stances which  so  deeply  affected  him.  He  told  me  these 
words  were  the  literal  expression  of  his  own  sad  fate.' " — 
Vol  iii.  p.  406. 

The  next  blow  was  irreparable, — the  death  of  his 
Matilda.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1828,  he  begins  a 
letter  to  his  friend  William  Grey  with  the  expressive 
words,  "  I  am  alone." 

Campbell  never  entirely  recovered  Ids  proper  tone 
of  character  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  had  no 
one  close  at  hand  to  cheer  him  in  his  fits  of  despond- 
ency, and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  means  he  took 
to  relieve  his  mind  were  not  always  tbc  wisest, 
although  we  know  that  the  stories  circulated  of  bis 
intemperate  habits  were  very  great  exaggerations,  as 
indeed  they  were  likely  to  be,  of  a  man  of  Iiis  eminence 
and  frank  character.  On  this  subject  see  bow  tlic 
poet  expresses  his  own  feelings  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  408. 

Ere  this  time  he  had  been  fortunate  euougli  to  acquire 
the  frieudship  of  his  biographer  Dr.  William  Beatlie, 
who,  after  having  been  physician  to  Wilh'am  IV.  now 
occupied  as  his  country  house  a  beautiful  villa  a(  Uuinp- 
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stead.  To  Hose  villa  the  poet  retired  whenever  he  felt 
worn  out  by  anxiety  or  exertion.  A  room  was  fitted  np 
called  the  Poet's  Ward,  and  here,  guided  by  the  oonnaeb 
of  his  physician  and  friend,  and  soothed  by  the  gentle 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Beattie  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Roylance 
Child,  he  speedily  recovered  his  energies,  and  came  out 
into  the  world  again,  not  so  gay  or  poetical,  perhaps, 
but  still  the  man  of  genius  and  the  energetic  friend  of 
humanity.  What  poet  ever  did  so  much  practical 
and  tangible  good  as  the  founder  of  the  London 
University?  What  poet  ever  did  more  for  an 
oppressed  nation  than  Campbell  did  for  the  Poles? 
His  private  charities  seem  to  have  been  unbounded, 
often  more  than  his  means  warranted.  See  the  story 
of  the  Scotch  Policeman,  at  Vol.  iii  p.  395.  At  Rose 
villa  Campbell  exacted  from  Dr.  Beattie  the  promise 
that  he  would  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  uid  that 
he  would  write  his  life.  How  worthily  he  fulfilled 
the  former  promise,  the  affecting  narrative  in  the  third 
volume,  "The  Closing  Scene,"  fully  shows. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  subject  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected we  should  not  altogether  pass  over,  namely, 
the  religious  opinions  of  a  man  so  endowed  with  the 
highest  moral  sensibilities.  His  father  appears,  in  his 
earliest  years,  to  have  inculcated  upon  hun  religious 
truth  as  professed  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  impression  made  was  deep ;  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Alison  was  likely 
enough  to  confirm  such  early  impressions.  But  yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  that  scepticism  to  which 
inquiring  minds  are  prone.  Dr.  Beattie  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  mental  struggles  on  this 
subject  in  the  early  part  of  his  lustoxy. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  closing  scene,  that  he  died 
as  a  sincere  Christian  ought  to  do :— 

**June  12<A.— -By  his  desire,  I  again  read  the  prayers 
for  the  sick,  followed  by  various  texts  of  Scripture,  to 
which  he  listened  with  deep  attention,  suppressing  as 
much  as  he  could  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing,  which 
had  become  almost  laborious.  At  the  condnsion,  he 
said,  '  It  is  very  soothing.'  At  another  time  I  read  to 
him  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels ;  directing 
his  attention,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  comforting  as- 
surance they  contained  of  the  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour.  When  this  was  done, 
I  asked  him,  ' Do  you  believe  all  this V  'Oh,  yes,*  he 
replied,  with  emphasis, '  I  do.'  His  manner  all  this 
time  was  deeply  solemn  and  affecting.  When  I  began 
to  read  the  prayers,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  took 
off  his  night-cap,  then,  chisping  his  hands  across  his 
chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all  the  feeling  of  his  own 
triumphant  lines : — 

"  'This  spirit  shall  return  to  him 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark : 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  I 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victoiy. 

And  took  the  sting  from  death  !'"j 

To  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  discharged 
his  second  promise  let  these  three  volumes  of  admira- 


ble biography  bear  witness.  Thomas  Campbell  died 
at  Boulogne  on  the  15  th  of  June,  1844,  aged  67^  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  July  33,  being 
attended  to  the  tomb  by  many  of  the  highest  of 
England's  talent  and  aristocracy  and  a  crowd  of  all 
ranks.  We  have  dwelt  exclusively  on  the  private  life 
of  Campbell,  because  it  was  little  known  to  the 
public,  and  often  much  misrepresented.  We  never 
dreamt  of  critictsing  his  works,  and  had  none  other 
than  Francis  Jeffrey  criticised  them,  it  were  vain  and 
presumptuous  to  renew  the  task. 

We  single  out  two  points  in  his  character  which 
may  serve  for  meditation  and  enjoyment. 

HIS  LOYE  OP  CHILDBEV. 

Campbell's  excessive  love  of  children  and  young 
persons,  is  a  most  amiable  trait  in  his  character, 
although  sometimes  his  mode  of  manifesting  it  may 
be  apt  to  raise  a  smile,  were  not  any  such  smile  sup- 
pressed by  the  thought  that  the  exuberance  of  his 
affectionate  heart  could  only  in  this  way  find  vent 
alter  the  sad  bereavements  he  had  suffered  in  his  own 
family. 

His  advertisement  regarding  the  child  he  met  in  the 
park  involved  him  in  some  ludicrous  adventures. 

But  the  following  lines  deserve  to  be  remembered : — 

TO  THE  IKPAMT  SOK  OP  MB.  AND  MBS.  G. 

"  Sweet  bud  of  life !  thy  futuro  doom 

Is  present  to  my  eyes, 
And  joyously  I  see  Uiee  bloom 

In  fortune's  fairest  skies. 
One  day  that  breast,  scaroe  conscious  now. 

Shall  bum  with  patriot  flame, 
And,  fraught  with  love,  that  little  brow 

Shall  wear  the  wreath  of  fame. 
When  I  am  dead,  dear  boy !  thou*lt  take 

These  lines  to  thy  regard. 
Imprint  them  on  thy  heart,  and  make 

A  prophet  of  the  bard.** 

And  these  verses  are  a  pleasant  specimen  of  i)lay- 
fnlness. 

TO  A  T0UN6  LADY  WITH  A  FBESEKT  OP  A  BOOK. 

"  Go,  simple  book  of  ballads,  go. 
From  Eaton  street  in  Pimlico ; 
It  ii  a  gift  my  love  to  show,  , 
To  Maiy. 
"  And  moro  its  value  to  increase, 
I  swear  by  all  the  gods  of  Greece, 
It  cost  a  seven-ahilUng  piece, 
MyMaiy. 
"  But  what  is  gold,  so  bright  that  looks. 
Or  all  the  coins  of  misers'  nookp, 
Compared  to  be  in  thy  good  books. 
My  Mary. 
"  Now  witness  earth,  and  skies,  and  main. 
The  book  to  thee  shall  appertain ; 
I'll  never  ask  it  back  again. 

My  Mai^% 
"  I  ask  not  twentv  hundred  kifscs, 
Kor  smile,  the  lover's  heai-t  that  blesses. 
As  poets  ask  from  other  misses, 
My  Mary. 
"  I  ask,  that,  till  the  day  you  die, 
You'll  never  pull  my  wig  awiy, 
Nor  ever  quiz  my  poctrye, 

My  Mary."— Vol.  iii.  p.  274. 
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I  HIS  LOVE  07  7AMB. 

;       From  the  history  of  Ms  feelings  on  the  sabject  of 
'   fame  a  moral  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  death-bed  scene  his  biographer  tells  ns,—- 

*'He  spoke  frequently,  if  led  to  it,  of  his  feelings 
I    while  writing  his  poems.  When  he  wrote '  The  Plessores 
-    of  Hop%'  fime,  he  8aid,  was  eyeiy  thing  in  the  worid  to 
him :  if  any  one  had  foretold  to  him  then  how  indif- 
ferent he  would  be  now  to  fiekme  and  public  opinion,  he 
.   would  hare  scouted  the  idea :  but,  nererthelesB,  he  finds 
'    it  so  now.    He  said,  he  hoped  he  really  did  feel,  with 
regard  to  his  posthumous  fiune,  that  he  left  it,  as  well 
I    a»  all  else  about  himself,  to  the  mercy  of  God:— 'I 
beliere,  when  I  am  gone,  justice  will  be  done  to  me  in 
this  way — that  I  was  a  pure  writer.    It  is  an  inexpres- 
sible comfort,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  be  able  to  look  l»ck 
and  leel  that  I  have  not  written  one  line  against  religion 
or  Tirtoe.' " 

Another  time,  speaking  of  the  insignificance  which, 
in  one  sense,  posthumous  fame  must  have,  he  said— 

"  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which  shall  commence 
when  the  stone  is  laid  aboye  my  head— when  I  think  of 
tbe  momentous  realities  of  that  time,  and  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  account  I  shall  have  to  give  of  myself,  how 
can  literary  fame  appear  to  me  but  as  nothing.  Who  will 
think  of  it  then  1  if  at  death  we  enter  on  a  new  state 
for  eternity,  of  what  interest  beyond  his  present  life 

I    can  aman's  literaiy  fame  be  to  himi  Of  none,  when  he 

I    thinks  most  solemnly  about  it" 

Campbell  himself  says  of  an  old  literary  gentleman 
who  had  published  a  querulous  autobiography  of 
himself, — 

"  At  his  years,  if  he  has  not  religion  enough  to  be 
tidnking  of  a  better  immortality  than  that  of  his 
writings,  he  should  at  least  hare  the  philosophy  to  esti- 
mate the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  among  these,  'the 
babble  reputation/  at  their  proper  value. 

**  Lord  help  us  I  if  one  had  the  Inains  of  Newton  and 
Ni^leon  minced  into  his  own  individual  celebrity, 
what  would  it  be  worth  to  liim  in  a  few  years  1  Why — 
that  a  plaster-imsge  of  his  dead  skull  would  be  carried 
about  on  the  head  of  some  Italian  boy,  Yen<ting  it  in 
company  with  eats  and  mandarins,  sll  wagging  their 
heads  tether  !*'.{ 

The  following  passages  take  a  more  amusing  view 
of  the  subject : — 

THE  POET  AND  THE  MlfiSIONAKT. 

"  When  complimented  upon  his  poetical  fame, 
Campbell  generally  met  the  speaker  with  some  ludi- 
crous deduction ;  some  mortiMng  drawback  from  the 
ready  money  reputation  for  which  his  friends  gave  him 
credit :  '  Tea,  it  was  very  humiliating.  Galling  at  an 
office  in  Holbom  for  some  information  I  was  in  want 
of,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  sensible,  well-informed 
woman,  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  the  parlour ;  *'her 
husband  would  be  at  home  instantly,  but  if  I  was  in  a 
hnny,  she  would  try  to  give  me  the  information  re- 
quired." Well,  I  was  in  a  hnny,  as  usual,  thanked  her 
much,  received  the  information,  and  was  just  wishing 
her  good  morning,  when  she  hesitatingly  asked,  if  I 
woald  kindly  put  my  name  to  a  charity  subscription 
lisL  "  By  all  means,"  and,  putting  on  my  glasses,  I  wrote 
"T.  Campbell,"  and  returned  it  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  done  something  handsome.  '*  Bless  me,"  said 
die  in  a  whisper,  looking  at  the  name, "  this  must  be  the 
great  Mr.  Campbell  1  excuse  me,  sir:  but  may  I  just  be 
so  bold  ss  to  ssk  if  you  be  the  celebrsted  gentleman  of 


that  name  r  "  Why,  really,  ma'am,  no,"—C'yes>"  said  my 
vanity) — "my  name  is,  just  as  you  see,  T.  Campbell," 
making  her  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  boo.  "  Mr. 
Campbell  t"  she  said  advancing  a  step,  "  veiy  proud  and 
happy  to  be  honoured  with  this  unexpected  calL  My 
husband  is  only  gone  to  'change,  and  will  be  so  lumpy 
to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
reading  your  most  interestmg  work— pray  take  a 
chair."  **  This  is  a  most  sensible  woman,"  thought  I, 
"and  I  dare  say  her  husband  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and 
penetration."  "  Madam,"  said  I,  "  1  am  much  flattered 
by  so  fair  a  compliment,"— hiying  the  emphasiB  on  "  fair." 
"  I  will  wait  with  much  pleasure ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
I  think  I  forgot  to  pay  my  subscription."  She  tendered 
me  the  book,  and  I  put  .down  just  double  what  I  in- 
tended. When  had  I  ever  so  fair  an  excuse  for  libenlity  1 
"Indeed,"  resumed  the  lady,  smiling,  "1  consider  this 
a  most  gratifying  incident ;  but  here  comes  my  husband. 
"John,  dear,  this  is  the  celebrated  Mr.  Campbell !" 
"  Indeed  !"  I  repeated  my  boo,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  we  were  as  intimate  as  any  three  people 
could  be.  "Mr.  Campbell,"  said  the  worthy  husband, 
"  I  feel  greatly  honoured  by  this  visit,  accidental 
though  it  be  I"  "  Why,  I  am  often  walking  this  way," 
said  I, "  and  will  drop  m  now  and  then,  just  to  say  how 
d*ye  do."  "Delighted,  Mr.  Campbell,  delighted  1  your 
work  is  such  a  favourite  with  my  wife  there,  only  last 
night  we  sat  up  till  one  o'clock,  reading  it."  '*  Very  kind 
indeed ;  veiy.  Have  you  the  new  edition  ]"  "  No,  Mr. 
Campbell,  ours  is  the  first!"  What  1  thinks  I  to 
myself,  forty  years  ago ;  this  is  gratifying,  quite  an 
heirloom  in  the  family.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Campbell,"  said  the 
lady,  "what  dangers— what — what— you  must  have 
suffered  !  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  {make  christians 
of  them  horrid  Cannibals  T  "  No  doubt  of  that,  mv  dear," 
said  the  husband  triumphantly,  "  only  look  what  Mr. 
Campbell  has  done  already."  I  now  f^lt  a  strange 
ringing  in  my  ears,  but  recollecting  my  "  Letters  from 
Algiers,"  I  said,  "Oh  yes;  there  is  some  hope  of  them 
Arabs  yet."  "  We  shall  certainly  go  to  hear  you  next 
Sunday,  and  1  am  sure  your  sermon  will  raise  a  hand- 
some collection."  By  this  time  I  had  taken  my  hat,  and 
walked  hastUy  to  the  threshold.  "  Mr.  Campbell !  are 
you  ill  T'  inquired  my  two  admirers.  "  No,  not  quite, 
only  thinking  of  them  horrid  Cannibals!"  "Ah,  no 
wonder;  I  wish  I  had  said  nothing  about  them  !"  "  I 
wish  BO  too ;  but,  my  good  lady,  I  taa  not  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Campbell"  "What,  not  the  great  missionary r 
"No:"  and  so  saying,  I  returned  to  my  chambers, 
minus  a  guinea,  and  a  head  shorter  than  when  I  left' " — 
Vol.  iiL  p.  385. 

THE  POET  AKD  THE  OKBAT  DUKE.  ] 

"  To-morrow  I  am  to  be  at  Madame  de  StaiSl's,  where  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  expected.  I  was  introduced  to 
him  at  his  own  house,  where  be  was  polite  enough ;  but 
the  man  who  took  me  was  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  told 
him  the  only  little  circumstance  about  me  that  could 
have  entitled  me  to  his  notice.  Madame  de  Sta^l  asked 
if  he  had  seen  me.  He  said  a  Mr.  Campbell  had  been 
introduced  to  him,  but  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
thousands  of  that  name  from  the  same  countiy ;  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  t^  Thomas ;  but  after  which,  his 
grace  took  my  address  in  his  memorandum-book, 
adding,  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  known  me  sooner." 

After  all.  Dr.  Beattie  puts  the  matter  of  fame  in  its 
tme  light  when  speaking  of  the  respect  paid  to  the 
poet  at  his  funeral. 

" '  Can  fiattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  V  No ; 
but  it  is  soothing  to  aU  who  love  their  country  to  ob- 
serve the  homage  she  decrees  to  posthumous  merit. 
Tribute  to  departed  worth  is  her  sacred  guarantee  to 
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the  living,  thtt  ih«  clftims  of  genial  bWI  ilOi  tM  dii> 
regarded,  that  the  path  of  hononr  is  open  to  eveiy 
ojipiring  eon  of  the  soil.  The  tombs  of  great  men  are 
eloquent  moniton ;  and  eteij  nation  that  would  impress 
and  stimulate  the  minds  of  joath  bj  noUe  ezamplea  of 
litemry  and  patriotic  gentns,  will  point  to  the  tettiba  of 
her  illustrious  dead.  The  pleasing  hope  of  being  re- 
membered, cherished,  Imitated,  when  dust  rstumM  to 
dust,  was  always  soothing  to  the  mind  of  Campbell, 
whose  aim  was  to  deserre  well  of  his  eonntiT."--ToL 
Ui.  p.  M4. 

THB  FOBT*S  FRIEVDS. 

But  \rc  most  draw  to  a  close  witli  one  subject 
more. 

Should  any  man  be  judged  by  tho  company  he 
keeps,  we  sliould  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  our 
pocf.  In  these  volumes  wc  arc  presented  in  rich 
variety  with  his  corrcs)K)ndcnce  with  statesmen,  poets, 
leamcKl  men  in  every  department^  men  of  science, 
lawyers  high  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bcnch>  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  men  of  business,  ladies  old  and  young, 
professors  and  college  boys,  noblemen  and  dependents. 
To  give  a  list  of  names  would  be  almost  to  repeat  the 
index ;  to  select  ia  diificnlt,  but  take  at  random  tueh 
as  follow :— Professors  Dngald  Stewart  and  Ttomas 
Brown,  the  Bev.  Archibald  Alison,  Dr.  Anderson, 
Lords  Brougham,  HoUand,  Lansdowne^  Jeffirey»  Oock- 
bum,  Francis  Homer,  Madame  de  8tael,  Joanna 
Baillie,  Miss  £dgewx)rth,  Rogers,  Moore,  Wilson, 
Scott,  Watt,  Telford,  Currie,  Prince  and  Princess 
Czartoryski,  Cuvier,  Charles  Fox,  &o» 

With  such  as  these  his  life  was  passed,  in  generous 
exchange  of  sentiment  ftnd  co-openttion  in  many  good 
works.  Would  such  men  hare  associated  with  any 
but  a  good  man  ?  It  was  his  boast  that  he  never  lost 
a  friend,  and  the  boast  was  not  a  ndn  one.  Although 
lost  sight  of  for  years,  when  chance  threw  in  his  way 
an  old  friend,  his  joy  was  extreme.  During  his  visit 
to  Minto  castle  the  poet*s  emtuti  was  much  reeved 
by  meeting  with  an  old  ooliege  friend,  and  in  a  letter 
playfully  addressed  to  "  Telford,  Alison  St  Co."  he  thus 
communicates  the  discovery. 

"Having  found  accidentally,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
chapter  in  some  romanoe,  an  old  and  veiy  dear  friend, 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Jedburgh,  I  sit  down  to  inform 
yon  of  my  unbounded  happiness  at  this  unexpected 
discovery.  I  therefore  charge  you.  If  you  be  together 
this  day  or  to-morrow,  and  by  any  chance  happen  to 
mention  my  name  in  the  course  of  eonvenation,  not 
to  attach  any  of  the  oommon  epithets  lo  it  whreh  miglit 
he  lawfVil  on  other  occasions ;  sudi  as—'  poor  fellow ! 
poor  TV>m !'  Ibr  I  tell  you  I  am  not  poor  to^ay,  but 
exceedingly  wealthy.  Qentlcmen !  I  may  perhaps  come 
down  upon  your  meeting  in  Edinbni^h  nooser  than  you 
expect ;  I  am  reading  a  letter  from  Telford,  which  I 
cannot  answer  in  any  other  way  than  n'ra  f*oc&,  I  am  so 
hufly  comparing  notes  with  my  oldest  friend,  my  Jimt 
critic,  my  school  companion,  who  has  been  buffeting 
about  in  the  voyure  of  life  (br  seven  years  since  wo 
parted,  that  I  postpone  any  further  imnertiaent  remarim 
till  we  meet  in  the  Links  of  Paradise.^ 

**  Yours  as  wont, 

"T.C."-.Vol.i.p.404. 

(1)  Tho  house  of  Mr.  Alison  in  Bruntaflcld  Links.  Tb«  coU«8« 
friend  mentioned  was  Or.  William  Wood,  who  did  aot  many  fmn 
snrriTe  this  happy  meeting. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  model  of  a  biuiness  and  friendly 
letter  combined  maj  be  useful  to  the  selfish  and  the 
thoughtless  who  care  for  themadvea  onljt  or  for 
nothing. 

:"  Abbotafoid  near  IfelnM,  April  11, 1816. 

**Kr  niAa  Ton, — ^Tou  will  argue,  from  seeing  my  un- 
hallowed hand,  that  I  have  something  to  say  in  the  way 
of  buainosB,  for  I  think  both  yon  and  I  have  something 
else  to  do  than  to  plague  ovnelves  (I  always  mean  the 
writer,  for  the  rsoeiver  will,  I  truat»  be  noways  discontented 
in  either  ease)  with  writing  letters  on  mevs  literature. 
But  I  have  heard,  and  with  graai  glee,  that  it  is  likely 
that  you  may  be  in  Bdinbuigh  next  winter,  and  with  a 
view  of  lecturing,  whioheaanot  foil  to  answer  well.  But 
this  has  put  a  forther  plan  in  my  head,  which  I  men> 
tinned  to  no  one  until  I  ehoold  see  whether  ^t  will  meet 
your  own  wishes  and  ideas;  and  it  is  a  veiy  selfish  plan 
on  my  parti  slnea  it  would  lead  to  settling  you  in 
Edinbuigh  for  life.  My  idea  is  this :  there  are  two 
classes  in  our  Universitv,  either  of  which,  filled  by  you, 
would  be  at  least  4o6t  or  500f.  yeariy,  but  which 
ponsessed  by  the  pnsent  incumbents,  are  wretched 
sinecures,  in  which  there  are  no  lectures^  or  if  any 
lectures,  no  students ;  I  mean  the  classes  of  Rhetoric 
and  Histofy.  The  gentleman  who  teaches  the  first  Is  a 
minister  of  Edinburgh,  and  might  be  ashamed  to  accept 
of  a  eoaiyutor.  But  I  think  that  the  Histoi7  class,  being 
held  by  a  gentleman  who  has  retired  for  some  yeaia 
to  the  north  country,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to 
lecture,  (a  mere  stipend,  often  of  a  petty  saluy  of  lOOl, 
being  annexed  to  tne  office,)  he  would,  for  shame*s  sake, 
be  glad  to  accept  a  colleague,  and  wei«  I  certain  you 
would  be  willing  to  hold  a  situation  so  req>eetable  in 
itself,  and  which  your  talenia  and  deserved  reputation 
ivould  render  a  aouroe  of  veiy  gnat  emolument,  I  think 
I  could  put  the  matter  in  such  a  light  to  the  natrons  of 
the  University,  as  would  induce  tlem  to  cell  on  the 
pivsent  inenmbenV  either  to  aeeqii  you  aa  hiaeoUeague, 
or  come  to  disehaige  his  duty  in  penon,  whidi  he  would 
not  do  for  the  salaiy.  The  alteniative  would  be,  that  he 
should  accept  the  salaiy  wldch  he  draws  at  preaent^  (in 
which  respect  he  would  be  neither  better  nor  worse,) 
reUnquishing  to  yon  dl  the  advantage  of  the  class 
beside^  which  I  assure  you  would  be  m  wy  handsome 
thing.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  no  one,  and  I  request 
yon  will  not  mentfon  it  to  aavone,  (I  mean  in  Scotland,) 
until  your  own  mind  la  made  up  about  it  Hy  reason 
is.  first,  that  theve  would  be  some  delicacy  in  setting 
the  matter  in  motion  ;  and  besides  that,  the  said 
incumbent  is  a  gentleman  whom  1  wish  well  to  in  many 
reqwcts ;  and  though  i  censure,  I  do  not  derogate  from 
my  regard  in  desiring  the  class  he  holds  in  my  Alma 
Mater  should  be  filled  by  such  a  colleague  aa  von.  Yet 
the  story,  passing  through  two  mouths,  might  be  re- 
presented as  a  plan  on  my  part  to  oust  an  old  friend, 
of  whom  I  m^  certainly  ssy,  like  the  doff  in  the  child '« 
tale,  '  the  kid  never  did  me  nae  ilL*  If  this  should 
answer  your  viewa.  write  instantly,  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two.  If  not^  wipe  it  out  like  the  work  of  the 
learned  Lipslus,  composed  the  first  hour  after  he  was 
bom,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  Our  magistrates,  who 
are  patrons  of  the  TniverBity,  are  at  present  rather  well 
disposed  towards  literature,  (witness  their  giving  me 
my  freedom*  with  a  huge  silver  tankard,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  Justice  Shallow,)  and  the  provoat 
is  reaUy  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  reading ; 
so  I  have  strong  hopes  our  point,  so  advantageous  to  t£e 
Cniversily,  mi^  be  carried.  If  noU  the  fidlure  Is  mine^ 
not  vours.  You  will  understand  me  to  be  suflkuently 
sclfisn  in  this  matter^  unce  few  things  would  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  secure  your  good  companv  through 
what  part  of  life's  joumc;y  may  remain  to  me.  In  saying, 
s)[>eak  to  nobody,  I  do  not  indudo  our  valuable  friend 
vohn  Richardson,  or  any  other  sober  well  Judging  friend 
of  yours,  only  it  would  be  painftd  to  mo  if  our  propoi^l 
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ilMinld  gei  AbnMd,  being  aa  imAginaiy  notion  of  mj  ovn. 
walkm  7o«  imUj  ihoaght  it  would  suit  you.  I  beg  my  best 
respeeta  toMnk  Campbell,  and  am  ever,  dear  Campbell^ 
*  Tours  moat  truly, 

**  WaIA  IB  8oo*T.'* 

The  failure  of  this  pLin  was  no  fault  of  Sir  Walter's. 
That  the  foil  extent  of  his  generosity  may  be  under- 
stood, it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  was  a 
tory  of  reiy  decided  principles,  and  that  Campbell  was 
a  whig  of  what  was  caUed  Uie  Edinburgh  school,  which 
Sir  Walter  had  done  his  best  to  put  down  by  aiding 
to  establish,  and  writing  for,  the  Quarterly  Eeview,  the 
rirni  of  the  whig  oigan,  the  Edinburgh,  which  Campbell 
WBS  equally  decided  in  supporting.  Sir  Walter  had  done 
his  best  to  depress  the  whigs  as  a  party ;  yet  did  he 
not  hesitate  to  place  an  honourable  man  m  the 
situation  his  talents  and  character  merited,  but  which 
gires  more  perhaps  than  any  other  professorship  the 
power  to  the  teacher  of  impressing  his  own  opinions 
on  the  minds  of  the  rising  youth.  Great  men  may 
contend,  but  they  do  not  fear,  nor  meanly  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  other.  Possibly  the  patrons  were  not 
found  equally  liberal  minded ;  which  may  account  for 
failure. 

We  regret  not  to  be  able  to  fbd  room  for  an 
account  of  the  noble  reception  Campbell  reeciTcd 
from  the  Glasgow  College  boys,  and  from  the  Glasgow 
citisens,  and  from  the  Campbell  Club  founded  in  his 
honour.  But  these  matters  have  been  already  made 
widely  public 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Br.  Beatiie  has  executed 
his  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly :  omitting 
nothing,  glozing  over  nothingi  he  has  done  his  duty 
nobly  and  feariessly. 

The  book  is  d^cated  to  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  in 
classical  language  worthy  at  mice  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  dedication  is  offered. 


THE  FORGERY.' 
Thb  public  is  now  so  well  accustomed  to  the  an- 
nouicement  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  James,  that,  like 
most  things  which  have  become  familiar,  it  is  apt  to 
be  too  little  regarded,  and  treated  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We,  therefore,  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  informing  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  among 
our  readers,  that  Mr.  James  has  lately  come  out  with 
great  success  in  a  new  style  of  novel.  Abandoning 
for  a  time  the  romantic  and  historic  schods,  he  has 
allowed  his  fimcj  to  wander  among  the  soenes  of 
oidinary  life,  in  or  about  our  own  time  and  country. 
*'  Beanchamp,*'  a  work  published  some  months  since, 
was  written,  the  autbcnr  asserted,  io  pleeue  himvl/. 
He  had,  he  said  phxyfully  on  that  oceasion,  composed 
a  great  many  books  to  please  the  public,  and  now  he 
was  going  to  indulge  himself  by  writing  something 
oitiiely  to  suit  his  own  pleasure*  If  people  of 
lalent,  aense^  and  genuine  goodness  would  write  more 
frequently  upon  that  principle,  instead  of  trying  to 


(1)  "The  Forgvrft  or.  ll««l  IncentfoM." 
Ea^    S  T«li.  Sro.    Ifewby. 


By  O.  P.  A.  /aum, 


suit  themselves  in  all  respects  to  the  taste  of  the 
public,  we  think  they  would  be   more   successfuL 
Please  yourself,  and  you  stand  a  pretty  good  chance 
of  pleasing  others.   In  no  case  may  this  aphorism  be 
more  safely  applied  than  in  that  of  the  author  now 
under  consideration.  He  is  an  old  and  well  established 
favourite,  and  on  that  ground  will  be  allowed  to  take 
unwonted  liberties.    *'  Nice  customs  curtsey  to  great 
kings,"  says  Henry  Y.  when  the  princess  objects  te 
his  kissing  her  before  marriage ;  and  they  will  curtesy 
quite  as  low  to  our  author,  whenever  he  chooses  to 
indulge  any  odd  whim  or   fancy  in  his    books,  it 
being  a   self-evident   thing   that  Mr.  James,   like 
Harry  the  Fifth,  would  never  make  custom  curtsey 
to  anything  stupid  or  wyong.    But,  besides  lus  pri- 
vilege  as  an  accredited  favourite,  our  author  has 
another  and  a  better  reason  for  pleasing  himself.  The 
public,   (we  speak  it  advisedly,)  if  not  a  'JBiatanie 
Beaste,  is  assuredly  like  a  great  baby  in  many  re- 
spects, and  does  not  know  what  it  likes ;  but  is  very 
apt  to  take  a  strong  fancy  to  what  it  sees  its  elders 
and  leaders,  and  betters  admire.    Among  these  Mr. 
James  must  be  classed;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  indeed  if  something  written  expressly  for  his 
gratification  did  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  mind  of 
the  British  novel-reading  public.     Arguing,   there- 
fore, a  priori,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  say 
that  Mr.  James's  writing  to  please  himself,  must  be 
preferable   to    Mr.   James's  writing  to    please  the 
public.     Now  that  we  have  read   "Beauchamp," 
and  another  work  in  the  same  style,  we  think  most 
of  his  admirers,  even  the  thorough-going  ones,  who 
like  every  thing  he  ever  wrote,  will  agree  with  us 
in  saying  that  it  w  so,  and  that  these  two  novels 
are  better  than  most  of  his  former  ones.     We  our- 
selves are  inclined  to  rank  the  "Forgery"  above  any 
work  of  James's  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    The 
style  is  fresh,  lively,  and  full  of  spirit ;  gentlemanly 
it  is,  of  course,  or  it  could  not  be  his.     The  story 
is  interesting,  and  the  plot  is    well  managed.     It 
needs  no  ghost  come   from  the  grave  to  tell  the 
reader  that  there  is  a  great  display  of  inventive 
power  in  these  three  volumes,  and  that  the  action 
never  flags  throughout.    The  dramatis  persona  are 
all  admiiably  drawn,  and  seem  to  move  and  speak, 
not  from  the  author,  but  from  themselves.     The 
dialogue,  though  not  over  abundant,  is  good;    the 
general  remarks  and  moralizings  are  commendably 
few,  and  those  few  are  pertinent   and  extremely 
agreeable.    In  short,  reader,  we  like  the  "  Forgery  *' 
so  well,  that  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  put  on 
our  extra-magnifying  critical  spectacles  to  spy  out 
the  defects  which  probably  exist  in  the  work,  but 
which  aro  too  inaignificant  to  mar  the  effect  of  the 
whole;  and  it  is  as  a  whole  that  books,  as  well  as 
men,  should  be  judged.     We  will,  therefore,  employ 
our  space  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  story, 
ornamented  here  and  there  by  extracts  from  Uie 
work  itself. 

The  roots  of  the  tale  (if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression) are  planted  deeply ;  and  the  book,  improv- 
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ing  upon  the  injunctioii,  **€omm^ncez  par  la  commence- 
wient**  begins  before  the  beginning.  We  are  first 
introduced  to  the  grandfather  of  the  heroine,  a  first- 
rate  London  merchant,  named  Scriyen.  He  has  three 
daughters  and  a  son.  The  daughters  all  marry.  The 
eldest  is  Mrs.  Marston,  the  second  Lady  Moncton, 
and  the  youngest  Lady  Fleetwood  When  the  stoxy 
commences,  old  Mr.  Scriven  is  dead,  and  his  son  has 
taken  his  place  in  the  firm.  Mrs.  Marston  is  dead, 
(leaving  a  son,)  and  so  are  the  two  Baronets,  her 
sisters'  husbandb.  Lady  Moncton  has  only  one  child 
remaining,  Maria,  the  heroine ;  and  Lady  Fleetwood 
has  lost  all  her  children.  Their  brother,  Mr.  Scriven, 
is  thus  described : — 

"  The  only  one  of  the  four' children  of  the  merchant 
who  had  undergone  few  Ticissitudes,  who  had  known 
but  little  change,  and  that  merely  progressiye,  was  the 
son.  Mr.  Heniy  Scriven  was  the  same  man,  ten  years 
4>lder.  He  laid  himself  open  to  few  of  the  attacks  of 
fate.  He  had  neither  wife  nor  children.  His  fortress 
was  small  and  therefore  easily  defended.  He  had  made 
money,  and  therefore  he  loYed  it  all  the  better ;  he  had 
lost  money,  and  therefore  he  was  the  more  careful  in 
getting  and  keeping  it  The  circles  round  his  heart 
went  on  concentrating,  not  expanding,  and  were  well 
nigh  narrowed  to  a  point.  Even  in  business  this  was 
discoyered  by  those  who  had  to  deal  with  him.  People 
said  that  the  house  of  Scriyen  h  Co.  was  a  hard  house. 
But  still  eyery  one  pronounced  Mr.  Scriyen  a  yeiy 
honourable  man,  though  he  did  sundry  yery  dirty  tricks. 
But  he  was  known  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  his  business 
most  extensiye.  Did  yon  never  remark,  reader,  that  a 
wealthy  man  or  a  wealthy  firm  are  always  '  very  honour- 
able' in  the  world's  opinion  1  I  have  known  a  body  of 
rioh  men  do  things  that  would  haye  branded  an  inferior 
establishment  with  everlasting  disgrace,  or  have  sent 
an  unfriended  and  unpursed  yagabond  across  the  seas, 
and  yet  I  haye  been  boldly  told, '  It  is  a  highly  honoui^ 
able  house.'  80  it  was  in  a  degree  with  Mr.  Scriyen ; 
but  still  he  was  careful  of  his  character.  He  never  did 
anything  very  gross, — ^anything  that  could  be  detected  ; 
and  though  all  admitted  that  he  was  very  close  and 
somewhat  grasping,  people  found  excuses  for  him. 
Some  thought  he  would  build  hospitals.  Eyen  his  yery 
nearest  and  his  dearest  knew  him  not  fully,  and  did  not 
perceiye  what  were  the  real  bonds  which  kept  his 
actions  in  an  eyen  and  respectable  course.  It  is  won- 
derful how  many  persons— men  and  women—are  re- 
strained by  fear  1" 

There  is  a  junior  partner  in  Mr.  Scriven's  house,  a 
Mr.  Hayley,  a  man  of  good  family  and  education, 
whose  greatest  friend  is  his  school-feUow,  Lord 
Mellent,  Mr.  Hayley  is  an  amiable  but  somewhat 
weak  man,  whose  impulses  are  stronger  than  his  prin- 
ciples. He  lives  with  his  sister,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  a  bachelor,  till  he  brings  home  a  beautiful  little 
boy  one  day,  who  calls  him  "  papa."  The  sister  is 
surprised  and  indignant,  and  is  at  last  pacified  by  the 
solemn  assurance  of  her  brother  that  the  child  is  legi- 
timate; but  no  information  concerning  its  mother 
will  he  youchsafe,  farther  than  the  fact  that  she  is 
dead.  The  boy,  Henry  Hayley,  becomes  a  great 
fuvourite  with  his  aunt.  His  fatlier  spares  nothing 
in  his  education ;  he  goes  to  Eton  with  young  Charles 
Maiston,  and  spends  nearly  all  his  holidays  with  him 
at  Lady  Moncton's,  Lady  Fleetwood's  or  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Mellent,  his  father's  friends,  whose  daugh- 


ter, little  Lady  Ann,  is  Maria  Moncton*s  great  friend. 
Henry  Hayley  is  everybody's  favourite,  crcn  the 
reader's,  which  is  strange,  considering  that  he  is  the 
hero,  and  that  novel-heroes  are  generally  the  most 
uninteresting  of  men.  When  Henry  is  about  sixteen, 
his  father's  affairs  begin  to  get  embarrassed — betakes 
to  gambling ;  Mr.  Scriven  learns  this,  and  dissolves 
their  partnership.  This  is  instant  ruin  to  Hayley. 
Thinkuig  to  set  the  matter  right  in  a  day  or  two,  he 
foiges  a  bill  upon  Scriven's  banker,  and  sends  the  im- 
conscious  Henry  to  cash  it.  It  is  discovered  before 
Hayley  can  replace  the  money.  He  confesses  all  to 
the  boy,  who  consents  to  save  his  father  by  appearing 
to  have  committed  the  crime  himself.  With  that 
view  he  flies  the  country  immediately,  and  escapes  to 
Italy.  All  sorts  of  minute  circumstances  bring  the 
crime  home  to  the  boy ;  and  Mr.  Scriven,  in  his 
desire  for  revenge,  spares  no  pains  to  bring  him  to 
justice.  A  Bow-street  officer  is  sent  after  him  to 
Italy.  No  one  believes  the  boy  to  be  guilty ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  him  innocent.  Lord  Mellent,  who 
was  greatly  attached  to  him,  appears  to  feel  this  mis- 
fortune deeply ;  and  the  guilty  father  is  almost  dis- 
tracted when  the  news  is  brought  that  Henry  had 
been  tracked  to  Ancona ;  that  he  feU  ill  there  of  a  fever, 
and  that  after  being  kindly  tended  by  some  monks, 
who  refused  to  give  him  up  to  the  Bow-street  officer, 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  burial-ground  of  the 
monastery.  Thus  Mr.  Scriven  loses  his  revenge.  Mr. 
Hayley  soon  after  dies ;  and  the  story  suddenly  leaps 
over  ten  years.  At  that  time,  Maria  and  Lady  Ann 
Mellent  arc  both  orphans,  beauties  and  heiresses,  each 
living  as  it  seemeth  to  her  best.  They  are  great 
friends,  but  Lady  Ann  is  quite  unlike  the  generality 
of  heroines'  friends  ;  she  b  somewhat  of  a  lionne,  only 
she  does  not  smoke.  She  is  the  fastest  young  lady 
we  have  met  with  in  a  book  for  a  long  time,  only  she 
does  not  talk  slang,  and  she  is  a  lady;  and  her  fast- 
ness goes  into  her  friendsliips.  Some  idea  of  her  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  Lady  Ann  Mellent  was  a  very  pretty,  nice,  clever, 
independent  girl,  whom  many  persons  considered  com- 
pletely spoiled  by  fiite,  fortune  and  her  reUtioiis,  and 
who  might  have  been  so,  if  a  high  and  noble  heart,  a 
kind  and  generous  spirit,  and  a  clear  and  rapid  intellect 
would  have  permitted  it.  She  loved  and  respected 
Maria  Moncton,  who  was  a  little  older,  would  oflen  take 
her  advice  when  she  would  take  that  of  no  other  person, 
frequently  in  conversation  with  others  setting  her  im- 
measurably above  herself,  and  yet  would  often  call  her 
to  her  face  a  dear,  gentle,  loveable,  poor-spirited  little 
thing.  Her  last  vagary,  before  she  became  of  age,  was 
to  tiJLe  a  tour  upon  the  continent,  with  her  governess, 
a  maid,  and  three  men  servants.  Her  g^rdlans  here 
would  certainly  have  interfered,  had  she  ever  conde- 
scended to  make  thom  acquainted  with  her  intentions  ; 
but  the  expedition  was  plotted,  all  her  arrangements 
made,  and  she  herself  in  the  heart  of  Puria,  before  they 
knew  anything  of  the  matter.  In  writing  to  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  pigtail,  she  sidd, '  You  will  not  bo 
at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  1  am  here,  on  my  way  to 
Bome  ana  Naples,*  and  I  think  as  I  have  nobody  with 
me  but  Mrs.  Brice,  and  my  maid  and  the  other  servants, 
that  I  shall  enjoy  my  tour  very  much.  Charles  Marston, 
my  old  playfellow,  was  here  the  other  day  and  veiy  de- 
lightful, almost  as  mad  as  myselfl    He  intends  to  go. 
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hearen  knows  where,  bttt  first  to  Dsmascas,  beosose  it 
is  the  only  pbce  where  one  can  eat  plums.  If  any  bodv 
asks  yon  where  I  am,  you  can  say  I  naye  run  away  with 
him,  and  that  you  have  my  own  authority  for  it;  and 
then  they  will  not  bellere  a  word  of  it^  which  they 
otherwise  might  Send  me  plenty  of  money  to  Milan, 
for  I  intend  to  buy  all  Bome  and  set  it  up  in  the  great 
drawing-room  at  Harley  Lodge,  as  a  true  specimen  of 
the  antique.*" 

Charles  Marston  is  the  oounterpart  of  tliis  lively 
lady,  and  they  are  secretly  engaged,  although  it  is 
Lady  Ann's  will  and  pleasure  that  no  one  should 
know  it  till  she  is  of  age,  and  then  it  will  be  useless 
for  any  of  her  guardians  to  oppose  her  fancy  of  marry- 
ing a  person  she  likes,  though  ho  is  not  of  rank.  He 
has  unexpectedly  returned  to  Enghmd  from  his  tra- 
vels on  the  continent,  having  picked  up  two  friends ; 
one  of  whom,' Mr.  Winkworth,  a  rich  old  East  Lidian, 
is  the  eccentric  philanthropist  of  the  book,  and  travels 
with  Charles ;  and  the  other,  Colonel  Frank  Middle- 
ton,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  calls 
on  Lady  Fleetwood,  and  subsequently  falls  in  with 
Miss  Moncton,  as  she  b  taking  an  evening  walk  in  a 
retired  part  of  her  own  park. 

We  need  scarcely  inform  any  of  our  readers,  not 
under  ten  years  of  age,  that  the  gallant  Colonel  proves 
to  be  none  other  than  the  victim  to  mistaken  filial 
affection,  the  dead  and  buried  Henry  Hayicy ;  who, 
of  course,  yields  to  the, lady's  entreaty  of  going  back 
to  the  house  with  her,  to  explain  matters.  They  have 
a  very  long  talk,  in  which  all  his  adventures  arc 
related ;  and  he  convinces  her  that  he  can  prove  his 
iimooence  before  the  legal  authorities,  by  means  of  a 
confession,  written  and  signed  by  his  father,  before 
be  bade  him  farewell.  But  as  he  is  anxious  not  to 
criminate  his  father's  memory,  he  docs  not  intend  to 
use  this  paper  unless  he  is  recognised,  preferring  to 
keep  his  present  name.  He  relates  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  monks  saved  his  life,  and  his  subsequent 
good  fortune  in  being  adopted  by  Mr.  Middleton,  a 
rich  English  gentleman,  married  to  a  Spanish  heiress 
of  high  rank.  He  passed  for  their  own  child,  and  had 
inherited  their  large  property.  Tliis  last  trifling  cir- 
cumstance smooths  many  difficulty  which  would  have 
been  in  the  way  of  ordinary  outcasts;  and  Frank 
Middleton,  or  Henry  Hayley,  finds  time  to  declare  his 
unalterable  affection  for  the  fair  Maria,  and  she  ac- 
knowledges the  continuance  of  her  childish  love  for 
him.  Pending  these  things,  Lady  Ann  Mcllcnt  is 
announced,  and  Henry  does  not  believe  she  will  recog- 
nise him,  and  agrees  to  pass  for  Colonel  Middleton. 

"  Ushered  in  at  once,  she  paused  the  moment  after 
■he  had  erosaed  the  threshold,  in  surpriso  at  the  sight 
of  a  gentleman  seated  Ute  d  tile  with  her  fair  friend, 
but  the  next  moment  she  advanced  to  Maria  and  kissed 
her  with  sisterly  affection.  Maria  was  somewhat  embar- 
nawd,  and  the  trace  of  tears  was  still  upon  her  cheek, 
bat  she  gracefully  introduced  Colonel  Middleton  to  her 
fair  visitor;  and  I/ady  Ann  turning  towards  him,  sur- 
veyed him  with  a  rapid  glance  from  head  to  foot,  bowing 
her  head  as  she  did  so,  and  merely  sayings'  Oh ! ' 

"There  was  something  rather  brusque  in  the  tone 
which  did  not  altogether  please  Henry,  and  served 
further  to  embarrsM  Maria." 


A  few  words  are  exchanged  about  Charles  Harston, 
and  his  letter,  and  Lady  Ann  addresses  the  supposed 
stranger. 

" '  Colonel  Middleton,  do  yon  not  think  it  very  rudo 
for  a  lady,  and  a  young  lady,  too— who  should  of  course 
bo  ta\\  of  prim  propriety— to  stare  at  a  gentleman  for 
full  two  minutes,  when  she  is  first  introduced  to  him  1 
Maria  dear,  will  you  order  me  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass 
of  wine  or  something,  for  I  am  either  quite  mud,  or  very 
ill,  or  very  happy,  or  very  something.' 

"And  she  sunk  quietly  and  gracefully  into  a  large 
arm-chair  near  her,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
gloved  hands. 

" '  You  are  indeed  veiy  wild,'  said  Maria,  ringing  the 
bell. 

'*  But  Lady  Ann  did  not  answer  till  the  servant  had 
come  and  gone,  while  Henry  and  Maria  exchanged 
looks  of  doubt  and  surprise.  Some  wine  and  some  bis- 
cuits were  brought  and  the  servant  again  retired ;  but 
Lady  Ann  did  not  rise,  speak,  or  uncover  her  eyes,  till 
Maria,  really  alarmed  lest  she  should  be  ill,  touched  her 
gently  on  the  arm,  saving, 

**  *  Dear  Ann,  here  is  the  wine — ^pray  take  some.  A  re 
youllir 

" '  Ko,  no,'  said  Lady  Ann,  *  I  will  not  have  any.  I 
will  do  better.'  She  withdrew  her  hand  from  her  eyes ; 
and  there  were  evident  marks  of  tears  upon  her  cheek. 

'* '  You  have  not  answered  me,  Colonel  Middleton,' 
she  said, '  and  I  will  answer  for  you.  It  was  very  rode, 
or  rather  it  would  have  been  very  rude,  had  there  not 
been  a  cause.  But  do  you  know,  sir,  you  are  so  very 
like  a  dear  friend  whom  I  have  lost,— a  friend  of  child- 
hood and  of  early  days — a  friend  of  all  who  were  most 
dear  to  me— one  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother,  though  I 
often  used  to  tease  him  sadly — and  who  loved  me  in  the 
same  wav,  too,  though  he  used  to  love  this  dear  beau- 
tiful girl  better — that  in  a  moment^  when  I  saw  you, 
the  brightest  and  the  sweetest  part  of  my  life  came 
back ;  and  then  I  remembered  his  hard  fate  and  shame- 
ful treatment,  and  I  thought  1  should  have  gone  mad.' 
She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  at  him  earnestly 
again,  and  then,  starting  up,  she  cried, — '  But  what  is 
the  use  of  all  this?  Do  you  not  know  mo?  Do  you 
pretend  to  have  forgotten  mel  I  am  Ann  Mellcnt. 
llenry,  Heniy,  did  you  think  you  could  hide  yourself 
either  from  me  or  her]'  And  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  warmly. 

"  Henry  Hayley  took  it  and  presided  it  in  his  own,  say- 
ing, '  I  cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you,  dear 
Lady  Ann ;  but  yet  I  must  beg  you  to  keep  my  secret 
faithfully,  for  some  time  at  least,  till  I  have  resolved 
upon  my  course.' 

" '  Be  sure  of  that,  Henry,'  replied  Lady  Ann  thought- 
fully. '  Your  course  must  be  well  thought  of;  but  I  will 
be  one  of  the  council,  as  well  as  Maria ; — nay  more,'  she 
added  with  a  sparkling  look,  'as  she  has  had  one  long 
conference  with  you,  all  alone,  I  will  have  one  also.  1( 
shall  be  this  verv  night  too ;  in  my  own  house,  here 
There,  do  not  look  surprised,  dear  Maria  1  You  knoii 
my  reputation  is  not  made  of  veiy  brittle  materials,  o] 
it  would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  long  ago.  Youn 
is  a  very  different  sort  of  thing ;  vou  have  spoiled  it  bj 
over  tenderness,  like  a  child,  and  made  it  so  delicati 
that  it  will  not  bear  rough  handling.  I  was  resolvc< 
that  mine  should  be  more  robust,  and  therefore  set  on 
with  accustoming  it  to  every  thing.  I  do  believe  tha 
half  the  mad-headed  things  I  have  done  in  my  life,  wop 
merely  performed  to  establish  a  character  for  doing  an) 
thing  I  pleased.  They  could  but  say  that  Ann  McUen 
was  mad— and  I  took  care  not  to  go  the  length  that  i 
shut-up-able.  .  .  .  After  all,  you  know,  Maria,  at  tb 
worst,  they  could  but  say  I  was  in  love  with  him  and  h 
with  me ;  and  besides  knowing  ourselves  that  it  is  n 
such  thing,  we  could  soon  prove  to  them  that  there  \ 
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not  a  word  of  troth  in  it.  So,  now,  Henry,  yon  nUl 
come  to  the  Lodge,  will  you  noil  After  dinner,  I  mean 
— about  nine  o'clock.'  ** 

Tliis  invitation  is,  of  course,  accepted,  and  Maria 
feels  slight  qualms  of  jealousy.  Lady  Ann  is  quick- 
sighted  and  generous,  and  endeavours  to  set  Maria's 
mind  at  ease.  During  Henry  Hayley's  visit  in  the 
evening.  Lady  Ann's  manner  is  so  i^ectionate,  and 
she  interferes  so  decidedly  in  his  affairs,  that  the 
reader's  suspicion  is  awakened.  It  is  very  clear  that 
Lady  Ann  has  some  deep  interest  in  the  hero,  and 
that  she  knows  more  about  his  real  history  than  he 
does  himself.  However,  the  reader,  and  all  the 
dramatit  persona,  are  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  long 
time,  all  except  Henry  Hayley,  who  seems  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Ann  very 
soon.  This  alliance  and  good  understanding  between 
them  is  a  source  of  occasional  misgivings  to  Charles 
Marston  and  Maria^  but  Lady  Ann  promises  to  set 
them  both  at  ease  in  time.  Mr.  Scriven  is  the  only 
other  person  who  recognises  the  old  friend  with  a 
new  name ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  bring  him  to  justice, 
by  proving  the  identity  of  Colonel  Middleton  and  the 
boy  Hayley.  Henry  is  robbed  one  night  of  his 
pocket-book  containing  the  papers  which  prove  his 
innocence,  as  well  as  his  identity,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
perilous  position.  But  Lady  Ann,  the  "  Milly"  of 
the  book,  declares  that  she  can  save  him  by  the  pro- 
dnotion  of  documents  quite  as  authentic.  She  ma- 
nages almost  every  turn  in  the  story,  and  endears 
herself  to  the  reader  by  her  unselfishness  and  amusing 
qualities.  Mr.  Scriven  is  determined  to  prosecute 
Henry  Hayley,  and  Lady  Ann  contrives  that  the 
whole  party  shall  be  assembled  on  a  visit  to  her  at 
Milford  Castle,  when  the  denouement  takes  place.  She 
then  comes  forward,  and  like  the  good  fairy  in  a 
pantomime,  changes  Colonel  Middleton,  alias  Henry 
Hayley,  into  Henry  Mellent,  Earl  of  Milford,  her  own 
brother.  This  is  merely  the  result  of  the  three  volumes; 
but  the  reader  will  very  much  enjoy  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  the  facts  in  the  book  itself :  the  whole  is 
remarkably  interesting.  The  character  of  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, who  does  all  sorts  of  mischief  with  the  best 
intentions,  is  capital.  Wlio  does  not  know  some 
such  dear,  mistaken,  inconvenient,  kind  woman  P — 
one  whom  it  is  impossible  to  respect,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  impossible  not  to  like  very  much.  But  we  must 
conclude  our  observations  on  ''  The  Porgeiy,"  lest 
we  weary  our  readers,  and  thereby  prejudice  them 
ngainst  the  book,  which  would  be  blinding  them  to 
their  own  interest. 


SIX  WEEKS'  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  KABYLIE.' 

With  the  exception  of  those  scattered  accounts 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  public 
press,  we  have  been  presented  with  scarcely  any  de- 

(1)  "  KAintiTe  of  a  Campaign  againftt  the  Kabylics  of  Algeria, 
with  the  mission  of  M.  Sochet  to  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  for  an 
exchange  of  Prieonen.  By  Daweon  Boirer,  F.R.P.B.**  London: 
Longman. 


bcription  of  the  campaigns  in  Algeria.  The  French^ 
iip  to  the  period  when  Abd-el-Xader  consented  to 
purchase  peace  for  his  country  at  the  cost  of  his  owu 
liberty,  carried  on  a  contest,  not  against  oq;aBiaed 
brroies,  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes,  but 
against  numerous  bands  of  men,  whose  irregular 
movements,  sudden  assaults,  and  still  more  suddeu 
retreats,  were  far  more  harassing  than  the  attack  of 
a  large  army,  concentrated  upon  an  open  field  to  re- 
sist the  establishment  of  the  European  power.  The 
war  in  Algeria  was  a  series  of  skirmishes  rather  than 
a  succession  of  battles ;  and  among  the  most  obstinate 
of  those  who  opposed  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
the  foreign  masters  of  the  land  "were  the  wild  and 
warlike  Kabylies,  whose  fierce  and  indomitable  cha- 
racter has  ever  presented  a  formidable  front  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  foreign  invader.  Cruel, 
inhospitable,  brave,  and  enduring  to  the  hist  degree, 
they  formed  a  fit  element  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy  unacquainted  with  their  real  strength,  igno- 
rant of  their  country,  and  unprepared  for  the  numerous 
arts  and  stratagems  with  which  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Kabylie  hoped  to  oppose  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  disciplined  troops  of  Europe. 

Energetic,  industrious,  fond  of  trade,  these  people  are 
yet  so  possessed  by  the  hatred  of  all  strange  races,  that 
not  even  with  a  view  to  profit  will  they  enter  into 
terms  of  peace  with  them.  The  vessel  wrecked  on 
their  rugged  shores  forms  but  an  object  of  plunder, 
and  the  traveller  whose  temerity  should  lead  him  into 
their  vast  territories  would  find  but  rough  and  cruel 
hosts  in  the  Kabylie  warriors.  It  was  against  these 
men«  whose  untameable  nature,  and  fierce  spirit  of 
nationality,  destroyed  every  hope  of  peace  for  Algeria 
while  they  remained  unsubdued,  that  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
m  April,  1847,  directed  the  advance  of  a  column 
composed  of  8,000  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  whose  task  was  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  a  country  peopled  with  80,000  fighting  men,  scat- 
tered over  its  various  districts ;  and  it  is  the  progress 
of  this  expedition  which  chiefly  occupies  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dawson  Borrcr  in  the  present  volume.  To  no 
better  hands  could  this  task  have  been  entrusted ;  our 
author  is  already  known  in  literature,  and  his  rapid 
and  glittering  style  renders  his  narrative,  rich  in  inci- 
dent and  novelty  as  it  is,  more  than  usually  attractive. 
Possessed  of  much  descriptive  power, 'skilful  in  the 
delineation  of  national  characteristics,  ingenious  in 
the  relation  of  events,  he  carries  us  along  with  him 
as  he  goes,  and  fails  not  to  point  out  to  our  notice 
every  curious  or  interesting  object  by  the  way.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Borrcr  may  at  times  be  too  hasty  in  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  too  ready  to  set  down  an 
exception  as  a  rule ; — ^perhaps  he  occasionally  suffers 
his  imagination'  to  bear  him  away  into  too  florid  a 
style ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  consider  his  narrative 
of  a  "  Six  Weeks'  Campaign  in  the  Kabylie"  as 
among  the  most  interesting  and  popular  which  the 
present  season  has  produced.  To  afford  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  materials  upon  which  our  author  had 
to  work,  may  be  in  our  power;  but  if  he  wish  to 
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appreciate  the  book  at  its  tnie  value,  he  must  tinder- 
take  its  pemsal  for  Idmself . 

At  aii]inae»  on  the  6ih  of  Maj»  the  column  emerged, 
ia  muehing  order,  (rom  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning  found  itself  among  the 
mountains^  tiaTersing  deep  green  valleys,  and  ascend- 
ing lofty  slopes,  dotted  with  the  huts  of  the  moun- 
taineers. These  primitive  dwellings  are  constructed 
of  stones  or  turf,  hound  with  clay,  and  are  thatched 
with  coarse  grass,  straw,  and  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  consist  of  one  chamber,  the  centre  of  which 
alone  allows  a  man  to  stand  upright.  In  these 
simj^  habitations  the  native  cultivators  dwell,  sub- 
sisting on  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  and  the  rich 
wheat  crops  which  spread  their  flowing  surface  over 
the  more  level  land.  On  the  11th,  s^ter  a  tedious 
mardi  through  the  mountains,  the  troops  emerged 
upon  the  great  plain  of  Hamza,  where  heavy  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  spoke  of  the  industry  of  ihe  native 
population.  The  route  lay  for  some  time  across  the 
gently  sloping  plain,  through  a  diversity  of  scenery, 
until,  plunging  into  a  valley,  and  once  more  entering 
among  hills  and  mountains,  the  frequent  deserted 
gourbies,  or  huts,  bearing  evident  maiks  of  recent 
oocnpationy  told  of  the  flight  of  their  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Boner,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, — ^not  as 
one  of  its  members,  but  as  a  supernumerary, — ^appears 
to  hare  been  much  struck  with  the  aspect  of  this 
portkm  of  the  country,  and  describes  the  picturesque 
Kabylk  settlements  with  a  graphic  pen : — 

"  These  Kabylle  settlements  were  mostly  of  extremely 
■mple  eonstmction.  An  embankment  of  earth  being 
tluowB  up  tome  four  or  fire  foet  in  height,  with  a  small 
gcaenl  catnnee  passage  left  at  one  side,  enclosed  a 
square  space  of  some  forty  feet.  From  the  top  of  this 
embankment  a  roof,  sloping  upwards,  and  formed  of 
the  bnaehcs  of  trees  with  the  leaves  on,  and  inter- 
mingled with  eoane  giasSyWas  carried  inwards,  and  sup- 
ported by  rough  stems  or  branches  by  way  of  rafters, 
rough  poles  serring  as  uprights ;  the  face  of  each  tene- 
ment inside  the  square  being  built  up  of  bushes.  The 
back  of  each  hut  was  Uius  formed  by  the  embao^ment, 
sad  the  entnnee  of  each  tenement  inside  the  enclosed 
Bpaee^  Bach  of  these  settlements  contained  some  three 
or  four  huts  only;  each  one  presenting  but  one  chamber, 
comnon  to  man,  beast,  and  fowl.  Around  the  top  of 
tbe  embankment  were  heaped  most  prickly  bushes,  and 
the  Mitmioe  into  tbe  square  was  closed  with  masses  of 
the  same.  Urns,  at  a  distance,  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  a  mere  heap  of  bushes." 

On  penetrating  a  short  distance  further  into  the 
country  of  the  Beni-Yala,  none  of  whom,  however, 
had  yet  been  visible,  the  first  intimation  of  their  hos- 
tile feeling  was  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  a  brace  of 
heaTy  bullets,  which  killed  a  Erench  siddier  as  he  was 
drinking  at  a  stream.  The  murderer  was  not  imme- 
diately discovered,  but  an  hour  or  two  after  was 
ohserrcd  following  the  column  with  stealthy  move- 
ment, evidently  meditating  another  shot.  He  was 
hailed,  and  not  answering,  knocked  down  by  a  pistol 
balL  Several  honemen  were  also  observed  on  the 
slope  of  a  hili  at  some  distance,  and  one  of  them,  re- 
oeiviiig  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  hand  of  another,  was 


seen  to  ride  away  with  the  utmost  speed,  as  if  the 
bearer  of  an  urgent  despatch.  Once  fairly  within  the 
hostile  territory,  liberty  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
forage  where  they  listed ;  and,  accordingly,  furnished 
with  sickle  and  sack,  they,  on  arriving  at  the  ap- 
pointed bivouac,  spread  themselves  over  the  culti- 
vated ground,  and  cut  down  the  com,  ripe  or  unripe, 
in  vast  quantities.  On  some  heights  at  no  great  dis- 
tance the  Beni-Tala  stood  in  groups,  watching,  no 
doubt  with  the  deepest  anger,  the  spoil  of  their  pro- 
perty. A  little  canvass  city  had  risen,  as  it  were,  in 
the  centre  of  their  valley,  and  the  Arabs  looked  down 
upon  their  enemies  as  they  gathered  in  their  crops, 
fished  in  their  river,  and  consumed  their  fuel.  When- 
ever an  unfortunate  trooper,  however,  lingered  behind 
his  comrades,  or  strayed  to  an  imprudent  distance,  the 
sharp  discharge  of  several  rifles  speedily  warned  him 
of  his  danger,  if  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  life.  In 
more  than  one  instance  tbe  waters  of  the  stream  were 
reddened  with  the  blood  of  a  French  soldier,  slain  as 
he  sat  angling  on  its  banks. 

Tlie  first  night  passed  in  this  dangerous  locality 
proved  an  anxious  one  for  the  French  invaders.  No 
sooner  had  our  author  lain  down  to  rest  than  a  sharp 
and  rapid  discharge  of  rifles,,  and  a  fire  of  musketry 
following  immediately  upon  it,  disturbed  his  sleep. 
The  Kabjlies  had  attacked  the  camp,  and  though 
almost  immediately  repulsed,  continued  all  night  long 
to  harass  the  outposts  by  firing  out  of  the  brush- 
wood, and  seeking  every  opportunity  to  attack  the 
sentinels.  The  Marshal  Isly  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
ten  francs  for  every  Eabylie  head  that  should  be 
brought  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  four  of  these 
ghastly  trophies  met  his  eye  as  he  issued  from  his 
tent. 

The  march  now  lay  alternately  through  valleys  and 
over  hills,  and  a  day  or  two  brought  the  expedition  on 
the  plain  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  stand  the  two 
Kabylie  cities  of  Mansoor  and  Chefa,  not  composed  of 
miserable  gourbies,  but  of  stone-built  houses,  neatly 
disposed,  and  presenting  an  air  of  comfort  and  sta- 
bility totally  unlocked  for.  Tlic  land  lying  between 
these  towns  was  gloriously  cultivated.  Here  an  im- 
mense field  of  com  presented  its  yielding  expanse  to 
the  wind,  and  there  groups  of  gigantic  olive  trees, 
grafted  with  the  utmost  skill,  ornamented  the  verdant 
slopes.  The  same  spectacle  is  often  observed  in  wild 
and  savage  countries.  The  land  is  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  barbarous  and  uncultivated. 
Inlfront  of  the  advancing  column  the  country  was 
smfling  in  plenty ;  behind  it,  the  crops  were  trodden 
down,  and  the  vegetation  destroyed ;  a  broad  track  of 
devastation  lay  in  the  wake  of  these  S,000  men,  who 
had  marched  into  the  Kabylie  to  revenge  on  the  Bcni- 
Yala  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  years.  Occasional 
volleys  of  rifles  annoyed  the  rear-guard,  but  no  actual 
skirmishing  as  yet  took  place. 

Entering  among  the  hills  of  the  Bcni-Abbc,  the 
French  took  up  a  position  in  a  small  valley,  whose 
surface  was  a  mass  of  luxuriant  com.  Facing  them 
rose  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  surmounted  by  a 
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singularly  shaped  mass  of  stone.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon two  large  green  banners  were  planted  on  the 
snmmit  of  this  height,  and  around  them  assembled 
the  Sheikhs  and  elders  of  the  Beni-Abbe;  by  degrees 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  fighting  men  of  tiie 
tribe  gathered  under  the  flag  of  their  prophet; 
the  rock  bristled  with  arms,  and  shouts  of  defiance 
signified  a  determination  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  foreign  troops.  The  contest  was  commenced  by 
the  Kabylie,  who  fired  upon  the  French  outposts, 
and  continued  at  intervals  until  their  volleys  were 
silenced  by  a  steady  and  incessant  discharge  from 
the  carbineers.  As  evening  came  on  the  firing 
sUckened,  until  at  length  both  parties  relapsed  into 
inactivity,  and  there  appeared  every  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  night.  When  it  was  quite  dark,  however, 
and  the  French  camp,  guarded  and  watched  by  strong 
posts  of  sentinels,  was  about  to  sink  into  slumber,  an 
ominous  lull  was  observed  to  come  over  the  Kabylie 
forces,  which,  concentrated  in  one  spot,  and  preserv- 
ing a  deep  silence,  warned  their  enemies  of  an  ap- 
proaching attack.  Li  all  directions  the  hills  were  lit 
up  by  watch  and  signal  fires,  and  reinforcements  con- 
tinually thronged  down  from  the  mountains.  Suddenly, 
with  a  tremendous  yell,  the  Beni-Abbe  assaulted  the 
camp,  singing  their  war  songs,  and  pouring  in  furious 
voUeys  from  their  long  but  ill-loaded  guns.  If  their 
attack  was  sudden  and  vigorous,  the  defence  of  the 
camp  was  as  determined.  By  dint  of  repeated  bayonet 
charges,  the  troops  at  length  gained  sufficient  advan- 
tage over  their  assailants  to  allow  of  their  falling  into 
some  order. 

But  the  shower  of  bullets  which  hailed  from  every 
direction  uponl  the  camp  was  so  dangerous,  that  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  strike  the  tents,  and  then  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  for  there  was  no  possibility  of  re- 
turning the  fire  with  much  effect  in  so  dark  a  night. 
Our  author  himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  ball  passing 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  head.  The  circle  of  out- 
posts, however,  prevented  the  enemy  from  breaking 
into  the  camp ;  and  a  troop  of  fifty  horse  having  been 
mounted,  and  a  vigorous  attack  made  on  the  Kabylies, 
they  at  length  retreated,  as  the  moon  rose  and  lent 
its  aid  to  the  French.  The  ammunition  of  the  Beni- 
Abbe  ran  low,  and  the  nocturnal  battle  was  closed  by 
the  death  of  one  of  theii  bravest  men,  who,  armed 
wit)i  a  huge  brass  blunderbuss,  fought  by  his  dead 
comrades  until  a  bullet  passed  through  his  body. 

There  was  no  more  peaceful  progress  now :  for  the 
next  day,  while  marching  through  a  deep  ravine 
crowded  with  olive  trees,  the  troops  had  to  advance 
along  a  path  so  narrow  that  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  obliged  to  halt  while  the  rest  passed  on.  For 
twenty  minutes  they  stood  there,  while  from  the 
heights  above,  a  large  number  of  the  Kabylies  were 
raining  down  their  bullets.  As  yet  not  a  French  shot 
had  been  fired ;  but  when  the  column  had  emerged 
from  the  ravine,  and  thrown  out  a  line  of  sharp- 
shooters, the  aspect  of  the  contest  was  immediately 
changed.  The  Beni-Abbe  fled  before  the  brave  but 
ferocious  Zouave  regiment.  , 


''  Our  column  continued  to  advance  at  a  rapid  pace ; 
the  Kabylies  flying  from  height  to  height,  pouring  in 
at  times  heavy  volUes^  but  at  last  falling  back  upon  their 
villages,  which  now  bunt  upon  our  sight.  These  vil- 
lages were  numerous,  and  genenlly  situated  upon  com- 
manding summits^  the  slopes,  where  poBsibfe,  being 
cultivated  with  com  and  olives.  Lofty  iBolated  towers, 
square  at  the  base,  then  running  up  in  an  octagonal  form, 
over-looked  these  villages  from  the  hills  around." 

Whenever  Congreve  rockets  were  brought  into 
use,  their  effect  was  most  curious.  The  enemy  sus- 
pended the  combat  to  watch  the  fieiy  mass  as  it  pro- 
jected itself  through  the  air,  falling  and  bursting  with 
deadly  effect  upon  the  rocks.  Nothing  will  induce 
a  Kabylie  to  approach  the  spot  where  one  of  these 
iwice-Jiring  eanHOHS,  as  they  call  them,  has  exploded. 

Marching  on  amid  the  villages,  the  French  troops 
satisfied,' their  vengeance  by  committing  barbarous 
cruelties  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Beni-Abbe  fought 
upon  the  roofs  of  their  houses  and  in  the  narrow 
streets,  or  fired  through  loop-holes,  until  they  were 
absolutely  driven  out,  inch  by  inch,  before  their  disci- 
plined enemies;  and,  when  this  was  accomplished, 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword  were  employed  to  massacre 
and  mutilate  old  men,  the  sick  and  infirm,  aged  women, 
young  girls,  and  helpless  children.  Evety  dwelling 
was  ransacked  ;  what  they  could  not  carry  off  as 
booty  the  soldiers  destroyed,  so  fierce  was  their  pas- 
sion for  robbery  and  blood.  Our  author  appears  to 
have  been  horrified,  to  have  sickened,  at  the  fearful 
sights  which  met  his  eyes  as  he  passed  through  the 
desolated  hamlets  in  the  track  of  the  locust  army 
which  had  marched  through,  almost  over  them.  Li  one 
hut  he  saw  dying  upon  the  ground,  disfigured  with 
numerous  gashes,  and  drenched  in  blood,  a  young 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  writhing  in 
the  agony  of  death.  Whilst  Mr.  Borrer  was  looking 
with  horror  upon  the  miserable  object,  a  soldier  en- 
tered, and,  thrusting  his  bayonet  through  her  body, 
went  out  again  as  he  came : — 

"In  another  house,  a  wrinkled  old  woman  was 
crouched  upon  the  matting,  rapidly  muttering  in  the 
agony  of  fear  to  Allah,  wit]^  a  trembling  tongue.  A 
pretty  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  laden  with  silver 
and  coral  ornaments,  clung  to  her  side,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  as  she  clasped  her  aged  mother's  arm. 
The  soldiery,  mad  with  blood  and  nge,  were  nigh  at 
hand.  I  seized  the  fair  child — a  moment  was  left  to 
force  her  into  a  dark  recess  at  the  fiur  end  of  the  build- 
ing ;  some  ragged  matting  thrown  before  it  served  to 
conceal  her,  and  whiUt  I  was  making  signs  to  the 
mother  to  hold  silence,  soldiers  rushed  in.  Some  ran- 
sacked the  habitation ;  others  pricked  the  old  female 
with  their  bayonets.  '  Soldiers,  will  yoa  slay  an  aged 
woman t*  'No,  Monsieur,*  said  one  fellow;  <we  will 
not  kill  her;  but  her  valuables  are  concealed,  and  we 
must  have  them.'  ** 

War  is  always  terrible,  but,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
manity, it  must  be  said  that  the  atrocities  of  this 
campaign  find  few  parallels  in  modem  history.  None 
can  contempUte  without  shuddering  the  fearful  devas- 
tation and  slaughter  committed  by  the  troops  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  ruinous  way.  The  vilhiges  were 
without  exception,  sacked  and  burned;  prisoners  wm 
barbarously  tortured;  the  yielding  were  massacred. 
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and  the  lie^itess  Utenllj  cat  to  pieces.  At  one  place 
the  inhahitawta,  streDgUiened  and  nerred  by  despair, 
made  a  dRspeiate  defence,  for  it  was  there  that  the 
enemy  molded  to  make  a  stand,  and  it  was  thither 
that  all  the  fugitives  had  fled.  But  when,  at  last, 
these  too  snccombed  before  the  discipline,  courage, 
and  nnmerical  snperiority  of  their  foes,  they  expe- 
nenoed  temUe  retaliation  at'  their  hands.  Not  a 
woman,  not  a  child,  escaped.  The  Tillage  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes ;  and  all  around,  the  dead  bodies  of 
women,  tortured  and  insulted  first,  and  then  slain, 
stripped,  and  mutilated,  lay  in  horrible  profusion.  A 
number  of  Jews,  who  trusted  to  their  religion  for 
safety,  met  with  no  more  mercy  than  the  Mohamme- 
dans,—all  alike  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ferocity  of  their 
iuTaders. 

The  chief  of  the  Beni-Abbe  was  subdued.  All  the 
country  was  in  flames ;  the  crops  were  trodden  down; 
the  best  of  the  fighting  men  had  fallen,  and  he  came, 
with  a  broken  and  sorrowful  voice,  to  Uy  his  sub- 
mission at  the  feet  of  the  French  commander.  That 
submission  was  accepted,  the  soldiers  were  called 
away  from  the  work  of  plunder ;  the  chief  promised 
that  on  the  next  day  all  the  Boii-Abbe  should  bow 
down  and  confess  the  supremacy  of  their  invaders, 
and  the  night  closed  in  over  a  desolated  land.  The 
sky  was  red  until  the  morning  with  the  glare  of  the 
burning  villages. 

The  defeated  tribes  thronged  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, made  their  submission,  and  went  as  they  had  come. 
The  march  was  resumed,  and  continued  for  some  time 
in  comparative  peace,  a  few  shots  only  occasionally 
whistling  out  from  among  the  brushwood.  The  chiefs 
through  whose  viUages  the  column  pursued  its  way, 
tendered  their  submission,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in 
that  portion  of  the  country,  at  least,  hostilities  would 
not  be  resumed;  but  while  passing  alongthefoot  of  some 
gently  sloping  hiUs,  the  column  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  the  sudden  disdiarge  of  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
rifles  from  above.  The  advanced  guard  immediately 
commenced  a  pursuit  with  but  little  success.  A 
striking  feature  of  French  warfare  is  presented  in 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Boner's  nanative. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  rear-guard,  who  had  no  share  in 
the  attack  and  dispersion  of  the  ambuscade :— > 

*■  Their  fierce  blood  was  aroused,  and  no  other  foes 
presentuig  themselves,  they  fell  upon  numerous  Kabylies 
peaceably  reapiog  among  Uie  com  lands  at  hand.  These 
unanned  victims,  some  mere  boys,  were  massacred  with- 
out mercy.  One  trooper  alone,  I  was  by  several  mouths 
lasnred,  sabred  seven;  as  glorious  an  action  as  sabring 
BO  many  tiheep,  A  few  individuals  who  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  columns  from  mere  curiosity,  and  had  held 
friendly  converse  with  the  soldiers,  were  also  fallen  upon 
and  shun. 

<*  One  of  these  victims,  endeavouring  to  escape,  fled 
Into  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it ;  bat  a 
ball  from  a  carbine  shot  him  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  Bising  aipun,  he  staggered,  mortally  wounded, 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  sat  down  on  the  stones.  A 
trooper,  gUloping  furiously  in  chase,  rolled,  horse  and 
all,  beadlong  into  the  river ;  but,  recovering  hui  footing, 
gained  the  side  of  the  dying  Kabylie,  and  dashed  his 
brains  out.** 


Pressing  forward  with  but  little  interruption,  save 
that  which  was  caused  by  an  occasional  skirmish  with 
a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  the  column  at  length 
arrived  at  Bougie,  a  neat  compact  town,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Here  the  Marshal  left,  amid  the  cheers  of  his 
troops,  the  command  of  whom  now  devolved  upon 
General  Gentie.  The  limit  of  its  onward  progress 
having  been  reached,  the  head  of  the  column  was 
turned,  and  the  return  to  Algiers  commenced.  Here 
Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  was  again  within  an  inch  of  being 
shot  by  a  Kabylie,  who,  perdied  amid  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  was  taking  steady  aim  at  the  Englishman,  when 
he  looked  up  and  perceived  his  danger.  The  skulker 
immediately  lowered  his  gun  and  saluted  our  traveller 
with  apparent  friendship;  a  salutation  which  was 
returned  with  little  grace  or  cordiality.  The  home- 
ward march  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of  peace ; 
for  the  Beni-Gonaan  incessantly  harassed  their  pro- 
gress, which  lay  for  a  considerable  time  through 
rocky  defiles,  where  every  ledge,  every  cavern  and 
hole,  every  natural  parapet,  was  lined  with  enemies 
whose  unceasing  vollies  continually  annoyed  the 
French  troops,  whose  orders  were,  not  to  return  the 
fire.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  courageous  author 
of  the  narrative  was  so  annoyed  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  a  tall  gaunt  Kabylie,  perched  on  the  rock 
above,  to  kill  him,  that,  setting  the  example  of  breach 
of  orders,  he  seized  a  carbine  and  was  advancing  with 
deadly  purpose  towards  his  enemy,  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard  politely  reminded  him  of  the 
order  not  to  fire. 

Passing  again  through  the  country  of  the  Beni- 
Abbe,  our  countryman  saw  much  to  remind  him  of 
his  former  visit.  Ail  the  land  was  desolate;  the  charred 
and  blackened  remains  of  the  villages  were  tenanted 
by  a  few  wretched  creatures  who  had  constructed  mi- 
serable huts  amid  the  ruins,  and  the  broad,  bright 
fields  of  com  were  now  so  many  expanses  of  withered 
stubble.  The  olive  groves  stood  leafless  and  scorched, 
and  here  and  there  a  mangled  limb  or  bruised  head 
was  displayed  upon  the  ground ;  for  the  ruined  and 
scattered  Beni-Abbes  had  dragged  from  their  hastily 
prepared  graves  the  bodies  of  the  French  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  conflict.  They  had  held  the  most 
hideous  orgies  round  these  revolting  remains;  for  it 
was  consolation  to  be  able  thus,  without  danger,  to 
wreak  their  impotent  revenge. 

"  He  that  spitteth  in  the  air,  it  falleth  betimes  upon 
the  spitter's  nose,"  says  the  oriental  proverb ;  and  so 
it  proved  in  the  case  of  the  straggling  Kabylie  gue- 
rillas, who,  secreted  behind  bushes,  or  perched  on  the 
summit  of  lofty  rocks,  fired  down  upon  the  passing 
column.  They  wasted  their  ammunition,  and  were 
occasionally  knocked  down  by  a  volley  from  below. 
The  plain  of  the  Hamza  was  traversed,  and  every- 
where the  still  recent  marks  of  war  showed  the  path 
which  the  amy  had  pursued  when  marching  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Beni-Yak.  Upon  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sth  of  June,  Algiers  again  presented  itself  to  the 
gaze  of  the  triumphant  troops,  who  were  ushered 
into  the  city  amid  those  exulting  cheers,  loud  and 
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prolonged,  wluob  form  the  {"ranohiaiui's  idea  of  la 
gloire, 

Thua  was  the  &ixweeW  campajga  bvouglit  to  a 
suoceasfol  conclafiioxi.  Por  all  the  bloodshed,  all  the 
atrocities,  all  the  devastation  which  it  had  aooom- 
plished,  nothing  but  acclamations  of  praise  were 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Algiers.  None  seemed  to 
torn  a  thought  upon  the  misery  which  had  been  in- 
flicted in  so  many  peaceful  yilb^ ;  none  cared  how 
the  woman  and  child  had  expiated  in  agony  and  tor- 
ture the  wrongs  that  the  Kabylie  warrior  had  done, 
or  were  asserted  to  have  done ;  and  none  regretted 
the  wasted  valleys,  the  burning  villages,  the  desolated 
provinces,  which  had  been  left  by  the  French  troops 
as  a  memento  of  their  visit.  AH  was  joy,  all  was  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  officers  and  men  who  had  taken  a 
share  in  the  enterprise*  heard  their  names  uttered 
among  those  of  the  heroes  of  modem  times. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  French  policy  in  Algeria.  It 
would  lead  us  into  discussions  into  which  it  is  not 
our  province  to  enter.  We  have  undertaken  to  notice 
the  present  volume  in  a  literary,  not  a  political,  point 
of  view ;  and  we  therefore  leave  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer's 
specuhktions  on  the  colonial  policy  of  France  in  the 
government  of  Algiers,  and  the  value  of  the  different 
systems  which  have  been  tried,  to  be  discussed  by 
others.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  lay  b^ore  our  readers 
any  aooount  of  the  adventures  of  the  intrepid  and 
generous  M.  Buchet  in  his  mission  to  Abd-el-Kader, 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Almost  alone, 
and  completely  unprotected,  he  travelled  over  vast  dis- 
tricts* found  his  way  through  valleys,  and  scaled  moun- 
tains* whose  passage  had  not  been  effected  by  the 
French  troops  before  the  path  had  been  washed  with 
torrents  of  blood.  That  which  not  all  the  strength  of 
the  foreign  rulers  could  for  years  effect,  he  performed, 
and  returned,  a  destitute  and  ragged  pilgrim,  to  receive 
the  commendations  of  all  true  philanthropists. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Dawson  Borrer  possesses  abilities 
of  a  high  order.  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  the 
narrative  of  a  bloody  campaign  clothed  in  other  than 
the  rough  and  unpolished  langua^  of  the  campaigner, 
who  describes  events  with  a  vigorous  pen,  but  fails  to 
impart  to  his  pictures  that  fine  toudi,  that  glow  of 
imagination,  that  rich  and  attractive  colouring,  with 
which  the  literary  traveller  gilds  and  beautifies  his 
delineations  of  the  most  confused  and  savage  scenes. 
Tins  is  what  Mr.  Borrer  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
done  in  the  present  instance.  His  narrative  (though 
oocaaionally  hasty  and  roughly  -  written  passages 
occur)  is  embodied  in  powerful  language,  and  is, 
moreover,  so  connected,  so  unfailing  in  its  interest, 
so  full  of  characteristic  anecdotes,  incidents,  and 
adventures,  that  we  accompany  liim  with  pleasure 
whithersoever  he  would  lead  us,  and  are  sorry  when 
the  volume  doses.  Of  its  class,  illb  is  one  of 
the  best  works  that  has  appeared  for  a  considerable 
period.  Its  author  is  a  man  of  generous  mind ;  and 
this  fact  makes  us  feel,  while  reading  his  book,  far 
differently  from  what  we  should  were  we  perusiug  the 


narrative  of  a  num  who  had  taken  psrt  in  and  cxmnte- 
nanoed  the  atrocities  he  describes.  Far  from  so  doing, 
Mr.  Borrer  appears  to  be  filled  with  r^iret  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  plenty  and  prosperity  orushed  be- 
neath the  devastating  foot  of  war.  We  feel  oonfident 
that  hiB  work  will  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  for  it  is  of 
precisely  that  class  of  which  the  public  in  general 
appears  most  fond.  It  interests  and  excites,  and  im- 
parts knowledge  at  the  same  time.  It  possesses  the 
elegance  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  novelty  of  a  fiction; 
for  the  wild  and  startling  adventures,  the  numberless 
curious  incidents,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
volume,  are  so  melted  and  moulded  together  that  the 
narrative  glides  on  Uke  the  current  of  a  deep  clear 
stream,  flowing  from  an  exhaustless  source,  over  a 
soft  and  even  bed.  From  what  we  have  said,  our 
readers  will  perhaps  feel  a  desire  to  peruse  the  work, 
and  we  recommend  them  so  to  do,  but  at  the  same 
time  tQ  be  preparecl  to  meet,  at  intervab,  with  a  few 
over-wrought  descriptions,  with  a  little  extravagant 
language,  with  a  slight  degree  of  oriental  richness  and 
briUianoy  of  style, — slight  faults  into  which  the  au- 
thor's enthusiasm  has  occasionally  betrayed  him. 


EDITOR'S  WBITING-DESK. 

''.As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well  graced  actor  leavet  the  stage,     ' 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next  :'*  '} 

£v£N  SO  it  is  when  the  management  of  a  popular 
periodical  is  resigned  by  an  Editor  to  whom  it  is 
indebted  for  so  much  of  its  populaiity  as  is  Suabtb's 
LoNDOU  JouBiTAL  to  "Frank  Eairlegh."  The  an- 
nouncement of  another  editorship,  and,  moreover,  of 
certain  alterations  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  is 
certainly  rather  caloukted  to  perplex  our  subscribers 
with  fears  of  change,  and  to  lead  them,  perhaps,  to 
withdraw  from  it  their  co-operation  and  support.  It 
has  been  the  honourable  distinction  of  "  Shajifs,"  that 
it  has  not  merely  contained  nothing  of  a  doubtfid  ten- 
dency, but  that  it  has  directly  tended  to  promote  the 
cause  of  morality  and  religion; — this  tone  we  shall 
sedulously  endeavour  to  maintain.  There  may  bo  some 
who  apprehend  that  the  contemplated  changes  have  a 
reference  to  politics,  and  that  "  Sha&fis  ^  is  about  to 
become  the  organ  of  some  particular  party ; — we  beg 
to  assure  them  that  such  is  not  the  case.  But,  living 
as  we  do  at  a^  period  when  social  reformation  is 
rapidly  on  the  advance,  we  deem  it  to  be  the  office  of 
every  influential  periodical  to  take  a  share,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  this  good  work;  and  thus, 
while  there  wiU  be  no  diminution  of  the  instructive 
and  amusing  variety  which  has  established  the  fair 
fame  of  this  Journal, — ^while  in  some  respects  its 
literary  character  may  perhaps  be  raised, — some  por- 
tion of  its  pages  will  from  time  to  time  be  devoted  to 
matters  which,  irrespective  of  all  political  tendencies, 
have  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  commu- 
nity zi  large,  especially  upon  the  means  of  elevating  the 
working  cksses,  by  the  promotion  of  their  physical 
comforts,  and  their  mental,  moral,  and  religious  im- 
provement.   On  subjects  like  these,  where  good  men 
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of  all  parties  can  meet,  their  contributions  will  erer  be 
welcomed,  if  written  in  a  cordial  and  Christian  spirit. 

The  present  Nomber  contains  an  article  on  *' Penal 
Economj/'  suggested  by  the  recent  discussion  on 
Mr.  Pearson's  plans,  at  the  City  of  London  Institution. 
\i^en  it  not  for  the  great  importance  of  the  subjectj 
we  might  almost  hesitate  at  introducing  it,  as  much 
angiy  feeling,  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
were  didted  on  fhat  occasion.  But  as  all,  in  these 
days  of  retrenchment,  must  deplore  the  onerous 
expense  of  onr  prison  system,  and  as,  moreoyer,  iU 
salutary  working  has  been  questioned  by  not  a  few 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  can  be  produotire  of  nothing  but  good ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  men  of  all  parties  will  unite  in 
giring  a  edm  and  candid  consideration  to  the  im- 
portant prindples  derdoped  in  this  paper. 

We  are  requested  by  Earl  Delawarr  to  correct  a 
mistake  which  occurs  in  the  description  of  Sackville 
College  giren  in  the  last  number.  It  is  there  stated 
to  haTe  been  *'  founded  by  Bobert,  Earl  of  Dorset,  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Delawarr ;"  whereas  it 
should  have  been,  '*an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Countess  Delawarr,  daughter  of  John  ^Frederick, 
Duke  of  Dorset." 

"The  life  of  Horace.'"  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 
man. — The  season  has  not  produced  a  work  at  once 
more  rgracefnUy  or  profusely  illustrated.  We  could, 
indeed,  have  spared  the  too  great  variety  of  colours 
in  the  borders,  (the  coloured  title-pages  are  beautiful,) 
whidi  we  cannot  but  thmk  somewhat  detract  from 
the  elc;gant  simplidty  of  the  volume.  But  it  is 
indeed  a  gem.  Besides  the  borders,  which  are  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  we  have  a  rich  variety  of 
weU-chosen  busts  and  classical  fragments  illustrative 
of  the  poem,  &s  well  as  the  principal  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  works  of  Horace,  aU  very 
tastefully  selected  and  executed  by  Scharf.  The  poems 
are  preosded  by  a  Life,  a  chronological  list  of ''  Fasti 
Horatiani,"  biographical  notices  of  "  Personae  Hora- 
tianse,"  and  a  charming  descriptive  letter,  "De  Villa 
Haratii,**  as  valuable  as  delightful  to  the  classical 
reader.  The  Life  is  just  what  it  should  be:  the 
grace  and  feeling  of  the  poet  are  combined  with  the 
erudition  of  the  philosophical  scholar.  There  is  not 
a  passage  or  a  word  which  the  best  taste  would 
desire  to  see  expunged  or  altered.  The  following 
extract  is  a  specimen  of  its  style  :-^ 

BATIBIO  POETRY  OF  HORACE. 

"It  was  the  highest  order  of  the  poetry  of  society. 
It  will  bear  the  tame  definition  as  the  best  conversation, 
— good  seme  and  wit  In  equal  proportions.  Like  good 
coBvenation,  it  dwells  enough  on  one  topio  to  allow  us 
to  bear  something  away ;  while  it  is  so  desultoiy  as  to 
minister  perpetual  variety.  It  starts  from  some  subject 
of  interest  or  importance,  but  does  not  adhere  to  it  with 
rigid  pertfaiadty.  The  satire  of  Horace  allowed  ample 
■eope  to  follow  out  any  tiain  of  thought  it  might  sug- 
gest, but  never  to  prolixity.  It  was  serious  and  gay, 
grave  and  light;  it  admitted  the  most  solemn  and 
important  questions  of  philosophy,  of  manners,  of  litera- 
i  tore,  bat  touched  them  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  tone. 
It  ins  fall  of  point  and  sharp  allasions  to  the  charactoTs 
of  the  day;  it  introduced  in  the  most  graceful  manner 


the  follies,  the  affectations,  even  the  vices  of  the  times ; 
but  there  was  nothing  stem,  or  savage,  or  malignant  in 
its  tone ;  we  rise  from  the  perusal  wiUi  the  conviction 
that  Horace,  if  not  the  most  urbane  and  engaging  (not 
the  perfect  Christian  gentleman),  must  havs  been  the 
most  sensible  and  delightful  person  who  could  be 
encountered  in  Roman  society.  There  is  no  broad  buf- 
foonery to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  no  elaborate  and 
exhausting  wit,  which  turns  the  pleasure  of  Ibtening 
into  a  fatigue ;  if  it  trespasses  oocasionally  beyond  the 
nicety  and  propriety  of  modem  manners,  it  may  fairly 
plead  the  coarseness  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of 
efficient  female  control,  which  is  the  onlv  true  chas- 
tener  of  conversation,  but  which  can  only  command 
respect  when  the  females  themselves  deserve  it." 

"  The  Bird  of  Passage."  By  Mrs.  Bomer.-^Three 
volumes  of  interesting  and  amusing  matter,  oonsisting 
chiefly  of  tales  and  legends  of  distant  bmds.  Nearly 
all  European  countries,  and  several  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  have  been  visited  by  Mrs.  Homer;  and  as 
she  has  travelled  with  her  eyes  and  ears  open,  she  has 
brought  home  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous information.  This  she  has  not  put  into 
regular  tourist  form  in  these  volumes,  but  has  allowed 
it  to  escape  natnraUy  in  the  course  of  the  various 
narratives.  She  has  a  graceful,  pleasant  way  of 
telling  her  stories ;  and  the  stories  are  eveiy  one  of 
them  worth  teUing.  Some  are  wholly  fictitious,  others 
are  founded  on  fact ;  and  nearly  all  have  appeared 
before  in  some  of  the  monthly  magazines. 

"  Friends  and  Fortune."  By  Miss  Drory.— This 
lady  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  world  as  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  very  fair  poetry.  The  present 
work  is  "  a  moral  tale"  in  one  volume.  With  all  due 
respect  be  it  spoken,  moral  tales,  distinctively  so 
called,  are,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  dreariest 
reading;  and  fall  moral  people  ought  to  fed  obliged 
to  Miss  Drury  for  publishing  "  a  moral  tale"  that  is 
not  only  readable,  but  agreeable  and  amusing;  and 
ten  times  as  improving  as  the  dry  rubbish  which  some 
of  our  self-elected  teachers  shoot  out  by  cart4oads 
into  the  high  plaoes  of  this  sufficiently  dull  world. 
Miss  Drury  has  made  virtue  fascinating,  and  wisdom 
quite  charming.  We  hope  she  will  do  so  again  before 
long,  in  another  talc ;  taJdng  care  to  avoid  a  tendency 
to  difiViseness  in  the  general  reflections,  and  a  slight 
exaggeration  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  we 
think  we  perceive  in  "Friends  and  Fortune." 

"Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy."  By  J.  Bernard 
Burke,  Esq. — Mr.  Burke,  it  is  well  known,  is  versed 
in  matters  concerning  the  British  and  Irish  peerage ; 
and  these  two  thick  octavo  volumes  contadn  some 
extremely  interesting  stories  and  anecdotes,  which 
have  come  in  his  way  in  the  course  of  reading  and 
inquiry  for  his  peculiar  department  of  study.  There 
is  nothing,  as  far  as  we  know,  absolutely  new  to  the 
public  in  these  volumes,  although  many  of  the  stories 
are  very  little  known^  They  are  composed  of  well 
and  ill-selected  passages  from  various  authors,  con- 
nected by  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Burke's  own  pen. 
The  book  will  be  found  very  entertaining— of  that 
.  we  are  certain ;  but  whether  competent  judges  will 
consider  it  reasonable  or  graceful  in  Mr.  Burke  to  put 
his  name  on  the  title-page  as  its  author^^oi  that  we 
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enterUun  considerable  doubts.  The  work  is  intended 
as  a  book  of  amusement,  and  has  no  pretension  to 
much  rigour  as  regards  fiscts  and  figures. 

•*  Our  Ck)usins  on  the  Ohio."  By  Mary  Howitt. — 
"A  great  book  is  a  great  evil:"  let  aU  authors 
bear  that  aphorism  in  mind ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
a  good  little  book  is  a  great  blessing.  Mrs.  Howitt 
has  illustrated  this  truth  in  the  present  work,  written 
expressly  for  children,  and  with  which  most  intelligent 
children  will  be  inexpressibly  delighted.  It  is  pub- 
lished as  a  companion  to  the  *'  Children's  Tear,"  and 
is  eren  more  worthy  of  praise  than  that  charming 
chronicle.  Mrs.  Howitt,  to  our  thinking,  never  writes 
so  well  as  when  she  writes  for  children. 

"  Family  Pictures,"  and  "  The  Tithe  Proctor."— 
These  are  the  titles  of  two  recently-published  volumes 
of  the  "Parlour  Library."  The  former  is  a^good 
transktion  from  the  German  of  one  of  La  Fontaine's 
deservedly  popular  tales,  which  will  remind  the  Eng- 
lish reader  of  his  own  beloved  Vicar  of  Wakefield- 
The  latter  is  one  of  Garleton's  powerful  but  painful 
tales,  illustrative  of  Insh  character  and  Lrish  misery, 
and  wrong-doing  and  suffering. 

"Four  Months  among  the  Gold-finders  in  Alta 
California."  By  J. Tyrwhitt  Brooks, M.D.  London: 
Bogue. — ^This  well-written  journal  will  be  read  with 
the  liveliest  interest  at  the  present  moment.  The 
author's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal, 
the  consequent  excitement,  and  the  general  rush  of 
all  classes,  himself  included,  to  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Sacramento,  of  the  progress  of  his  labours,  of 
hair-breadth  'scapes  amidst  predatory  bands  of  Lidians 
and  half-breeds,  who  finally  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  spoil,  is  given  in  a  very  graphic 
yet  unaffected  style.  He  presents  us,  in  brief  com- 
pass, with  a  complete  and  singular  picture  of  life  in 
California,  and  brings  before  us  all  the  varieties  of 
adventurers  who ;  from  the  lust  of  gold  are  flocking 
thitherward  from  different  parts  of  the  world. ' 

"  Indians  in  all  the  pride  of  gaudy  calico,  the  manners 
of  the  savage  concealed  beneath  the  dress  of  the  civil- 
ised man ;  muscular,  sun-burnt  fellows,  whose  fine 
forms  and  swarthy  faces  pronounced  that  Spanish  blood 
ran  through  their  veins ;  sallow,  hatchet-fii^  Tankees, 
smart  men  at  a  bargain,  and  always  on  the  look-out  for 
squalls.  Here  one  would  spy  the  flannel  shirt  and 
coarse  canvass  trowsers  of  a  seaman,  a  runaway,  in  -  all 
probability,  from  a  South-aea  whaler;  while  one  or  two 
stray  negroes  chattered  with  all  the  volubility  of  their 
race,  shaking  their  woolly  heads,  and  'showing  their 
white  teeth.  '  Look  around,  stranger,*  said  a  tall  Ken- 
tnckian,  full  of  the  iMtntam  sort  of  consequence  of  his 
race,  '  I  guess  yon  don't  realize  such  a  scene  every  day, 
and  that's  a  fact  There's  gold  to  be  had  for  the  picking 
of  it  up,  and  by  all  who  choose  to  come  and  work.  I 
reckon  old  John  Bull  will  scrunch  up  his  fingers  in  his 
empty  pockets  when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it  It's  a  most 
everlasting  wonderfol  thing,  an^  that's  a  fact  that  beats 
Joe  Dnnkin's  goose  pie  and  apple  sarse.'  " 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  quoting 
several  amusing  scenes.  Pass  we  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter. 

"The  United  States  may  claim  the  land,  and  the 
gold  within  it,  and  send  an  army  to  enforce  their  rights. 


If  so,  a  terrible  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder  may  be 
expected.  All  the  lawless  adventurers  who  are  scatr 
tered  about  this  part  of  the  continent  are  flocking  to 
the  gold  regions ;  so  are  the  Indians.  I  hardier  like  to 
advise  upon  the  subject  here :  there  certainly  is  a  won- 
derful amount  of  gold.  What  the  chances  of  obtaining 
it,  and  getting  it  taken  home,  may  be  next  season,^  I 
know  not  At  all  events,  the  pursuit  will  be  difficult  in 
the  extreme,  and  tolerably  dangerous  also.** 

• 

"The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art"  is 
a  small  and  inexpensive  summary  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  of  the  past  year  "in  mechanics  and 
the  useful  arts,  natural  philosophy,  electricity,  chemis- 
try, zoology  and  botany,  geology  and  geography, 
meteorology  and  astronomy."  In  an  age  like  the 
present,  where  the  progress  of  science  is  so  rapid 
— ^where  every  succeeding  discovery  seems  to  trans- 
cend and  throw  into  shade  those  preceding  it-^ 
to  arrest  and  &l  the  prominent  points,  to  collect  in 
a  small  compass  the  scattered  details,  which  from 
their  multiplicity  often  escape  the  notice  even  of 
the  man  of  science,  while  to  the  busy  public  they 
are  necessarily  unknown  and  unnoticed  amidst  the 
din  of  daily  Ufe,  is  a  good  and  useful  work,  which 
deserves  the  heartiest  commendation.  Mr.  Timbs  is 
laborious  and  discriminating,  and  the  result  of  his 
industrious  compOation  is  a  compact  vade-mecum,  that 
will  be  welcome  alike  to  the  scientific  and  general 
reader.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  will 
obtain  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  its  author  will  be 
encouraged  to  continue  his  valuable  though  unpre- 
tending kbours. 

"  John  Jones's  Tales  for  the  Little  John  Joneses." 
By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. — In  these  two  small  volumes 
for  the  use  of  children,  Mr.  James  has  cast  the  colour- 
mg  of  his  graphic  style  over  a  brief,  and,  as  it  is  too 
often  in  other  hands,  a  dry  abstract  of  the  principal 
facts  of  English  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
promment  points  are  brought  for?rard  in  vivid  relief, 
and  a  life  and  reality  added  by  pictures  of  the  different 
races  that  have  occupied  or  ^putedour  soil,  of  which 
that  of,  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  puticularly  weU  written. 

"Henry  of  Eichenfds,  and  Christmas  Eve." — ^Two 
pretty  little  stories  translated  from  the  German,  and 
intended  as  a  holiday  book  for  children.  The  trans- 
lator has  shown  good  judgment  in  the^  selection  of 
his  tales,  but  his  rendering  is  rather  stiff  and  con- 
strained :  far  too  much  so  for  children  to  read  with 
any  great  degree  of  pleasure. 

"The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of 
Great  Britain  and  L^land."  Ninth  year.  By  Charles 
R.  Dod,  Esq.  Whittaker. — ^The  peculiar  value  this 
volume  has  over  all  other  such  records  of  our  titled 
aristocracy  consists  in  its  affording  accurate  informa- 
tion, not  only  respecting  all  peers  and  baronets,  but 
also  of  every  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  every 
Lord  of  Session,  every  Knight  of  the  Bath,  every 
Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  every  Knight 
Bachelor,  and  every  person  who,  by  courtesy,  bears 
the  prefix,  of  Lord,  Lady,  or  Honourable,  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  a  book  of  reference,  its  unfail- 
ing accuracy  renders  it  invaluable. 
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AENOLD  VON  WINKELRIBD. 

BT  VUn>XEIOK  LAWSZVOl. 

Thb  baimen  waved  on  the  wood-erowned  heighlB, 

And  the  sammer  Bun  rode  high ; 
From  distant  town  and  from  Tillage  near 
The  bells  nmg  clear  on  the  listening  ear. 

As  the  Austrian  spears  drew  nigh  : 
On  the  £r-clad  hills  by  the  Sempach's  side 

Were  gathered  a  gallant  few — 
The  chosen  band  of  a  Fatherland 

Whose  sons  haye  been  oyer  true. 

In  the  pomp  and  the  pride  and  the  might  of  war 

The  Austrian  chief  drew  nigh ; 
For  he  heard  from  his  scout  that  a  rabble  ront 

Had  taken  their  stand  hard  by : 
*<  What  ho  !  my  knights,"  said  Le^mld, 

"  By  our  Lady,  'tis  bravely  done ;  i 
Well  prick  these  knaves  if  they  do  not  turn,  ' 
Then,  ho  !  for  the  ramparts  of  fair  Lucerne^ 

They  are  ours  by  the  set  of  sun." 

As  he  spake  the  words,  from  the  gaUant  host 

A  Joyous  lauffh  rang  out. 
And  a  hearty  dneer  rose  loud  and  clear. 

And  jests  were  bandied  about : 
And  ahading  the  sun  from  their  dazzled  eighty 

As  they  looked  for  the  promised  foe, — 
•  On— on— for  Looeme  I  'was  the  frantic  cry, 
"  We*ll  fbree  these  lebels  to  fight  or  fly, 

fiinee  the  madmen  will  have  it  so.** 

But  one  who  was  graver  in  years  and  speech 

Looked  doubting,  and  sad,  and  cold ; 
"  A  trace,"  he  cried,  "  to  the  boasts  of  pride, 

And  these  speeches  that  sound  so  bold ;  ^ 
'Tis  time  to  shout  when  the  day  is  won. 

And,  to  tell  you  my  humble  mind, 
Great  deeds  are  better  than  words  of  might, 
And  patient  valonr  becomes  the  knif^t, 

Aa  boasting  befits  the  hind." 

An  angry  glance  and  a  bitter  jest 

Were  the  answen  the  leader  gave : 
"Let  the  Baron,"  quoth  he,  "of  the  <  Heart  of  Hare,*^ 
His  advice  refrain  and  his  cautions  spare ; 

For  in  spite  of  his  looks  so  grave, 
I  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Saints, 

Chastise  to  their  hearts,  content 
Ton  shallow  knaves,  with  their  dabs  and  staves,  . 

On  mischief  and  plunder  bent^*' 

In  aolemn  array  the  heroic  band 

Stood  finn  on  the  vantage  height : 
Tliey  ralaed  no  cry  as  the  host  drew  nigh. 

And  its  pennons,  appeared  in  sight ; 
But  they  looked  on  each  other  with  anxious  eyes. 

And  munnuicd  in  accents  low : 
"  For  the  land  of  our  freedom,  our  pride  and  love. 
And  our  hope  of  eternal  bliss  above. 

Let  us  strike  a  determined  blow  1  ** 

Inuiatient  for  battle,  the  Austrian  chief 

Is  afoot,  with  his  valiant  knights : 
Their  arms  shine  bright  in  the  gay  sun-light. 

As  they  scale  the  opposing  heights. — 
A  shout  I — and  a  pause ....  they  have  joined  in  fight-^ 

The  Confederates  hold  their  ground ; 
But  the  huntsman's  spear  is  of  small  avail 
When  tried  with  the  lance  and  the  coat  of  mail. 
And  useless,  'tis  feared,  upon  such  a  field. 
Will  the  peasant's  club,  and  his  wooden  shield 

And  his  trasty  dirk  be  found. 

(I)  "A  certain  banm  of  HaMnbnrg,  who  siiggMted  prudent 
cttuilon,  reeeiTcd  the  ptinning  nick-name,  Henri  of  hare,  (Huseu- 
lutn-y—Hisiory  of  SwU^trhmd.—Lariner'i  Cab.  Cfeh, 
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In  vain  they  rush  on  the  levelled  spears. 

Like  the  stream  from  a  mountain-height. 
When  with  furious  shock  on  the  marble  roek 

It  dashes  with  all  its  might : 
No  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms ! 

No  piercing  the  serried  mass  I 
Their  chiefe  fieJl  &st,  and  their  columns  reel 
Against  the  impervious  wall  of  steel, 

That  they  madly  attempt  to  pass. 

Their  strength  is  spent,  and  their  spirits  fail ; 

The  weakest  are  taking  flight : 
When  lo  i  from  his  place  in  the  battle's  fSftoe, 

Stood  forth  a  true-hearted  knight : 
A  knight  who  was  known  for  his  patriot  zeal, 

And  for  many  a  gentle  deed ; 
Whose  name  will  illumine  the  scroll  of  time. 
While  the  record  remains  of  an  act  sublime-— 

Twas  Arnold  of  Winkelried ! 

"Brethren  and  friends,  be  it  mine,"  he  cried. 

In  a  voice  of  thunder-tone, 
"  To  open  a  way  on  this  bloody  day        .    . 

That  shall  make  the  field  our  own : 
Let  those  who  are  stoutest  of  heart  and  limb 

Press  on  when  they  see  me  Ml — 
My  children  and  wife,  and  the  namb  I  bear, 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  country's  care. 

And  the  Gh>d  who  is  over  all ! " 

He  said,  and  sprang  with  a  tigei-^s  bound 

On  the  bristling  spears  of  the  foe ; 
And  gathering  a  sheaf  in  his  giant  grasp. 
He  held  them  firm  to  his  latest  gasp^ 
As  the  reaper's  hand  on  the  harvest  plain 
Might  gather  the  stalks  of  the  golden  grain, 

Ere  the  sickle  should  lay  them  low. 
Agun  and  again  through  his  heart  and  brain 

Did  the  glittering  spear-points  pass : 
And  forcing  a  gap  in  its  fearful  Mi, 
His  body  brake  througli  the  serried  wall — 

A  bleeding  and  mangled  mass  ! 

At  the  instant,  a  hundred  friends  and  more. 

Pressed  on  in  the  bloody  track : 
On-~on  they  rushed,  with  their  triumph  flush'd. 

Nor  wavered,  nor  turned  them  back ; 
But  hand  to  hand  with  the  men-at-arms 

They  were  dealing  blow  for  blow. 
And  knights  and  nobleawere  stricken  down 
By  t^e  heavy  club  of  the  Alpine  clown — 

The  despised  and  insulted  foe. 

On  the  ruthless  foes  of  their  name  and  race 

Dire  vengeance  they  took  that  day 
For  insult  and  wrong,  endured  for  long, 

And  which  blood  could  not  wipe  away ; 
For  ravaged  fields,  and  for  houseless  nights. 

In  the  depth  of  the  winter's  cold ; 
For  plundered  home,  and  for  murder'd  child,-— 
The  savage  feats  of  a  war&re  wild— 

And  for  deeds  that  may  not  be  told.     < 

And  on—and  on,  in  resistless  waves, 

Thev  rolled,  with  a  rush  and  roar 
Like  me  suUen  sound  of  the  breaker's  bound 

On  the  rugged  and  stubborn  shore ; 
O'er  the  prostrate  ranks  of  the  flying  foe. 

O'er  the  dying  and  dead  they  pour'd : 
Whilst  ever  against  the  victorious  tide. 
The  Austrian  Daimer,  with  carnage  dyed. 
Was  waving  aloft  in  its  wonted  pride. 

As  in  scorn  of  the  rabble  horde. 

And  Leopold— bound  by  a  solenm  oath 

To  perish  or  win  the  day, — 
With  nis  weapon  bare  lifted  high  in  air,  ' 

Plunged  deep  in  the  fearful  fray : 
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"  To  the  rescue,  ho  !  it  is  I,"  he  cried, 

*'  Wo  yield  not  to  such  a  foe/* — 
When  lo  I  the  club  of  a  atalwart  clown 
On  his  crest  descended,  and  smote  him  dowQ» 

With  a  swift  and  unerring  blow. 

And  &r  and  wide,  from  the  Sempach*s  side, 

The  manrellous  rumour  flew. 
That  the  Austrian  host  had  been  routed,  and  tamed, 

And  scattered  the  country  through : 
To  the  anxious  watchers  in  scared  Lucerne, 

At  sunset  the  tidings  came ; 
And  the  streets  were  astir  with  the  old  and  young. 
The  gates  were  opened  and  bells  were  rung ; 
And  with  grateful  Hosannas,  both  loud  and  bog, 
They  remembered  the  God,  in  their  even-wmg; 
Who  raises  the  weak,  and  oonfounds  the  Btrong— 

Praise—praise  to  his  Holy  Name  1 

And  to  tranquil  Stantz,  as  the  deep'ning  shade 

Drew  the  stars  forth  one  by  one^ 
The  news  was  brought  of  the  yictoiy  bought 

With  the  life  of  her  brayest  son. 
There  was  weeping  that  night  in  the  peaceful  home  ^ 

Of  Arnold  of  Winkelried  : 
But  the  hour  of  mourning,  e'en  there,  was  brief. 
And  transient  the  wife  and  the  mother's  grief. 

When  she  heard  of  the  glorious  deed. 
.  The  colour  rushed  to  her  pallid  face, 
And  it  brightened  and  beamed  with  unwonted  grace. 
As  she  kisMd  her  boys  with  a  mother's  pride. 
And  told  them,  with  tears,  how  their  father  died. 

In  the  peaoeAU  town  where  his  glorious  name 

Has  cast  an  heroic  spell. 
Where  the  summer  skies  and  the  maidens'  eyes 

Are  brighter  than  bard  may  tell ; 
A  time-worn  statue  perchance  may  meet 

The  way-&rer^s  careless  eye. 
Of  a  knight  who  holds  with  a  fervent  clasp 
A  bundle  of  spears  in  his  stalwart  grasp : 

Let  him  pause  ere  he  immscs  by. 
And  think  of  the  men  who  at  duty's  call ' 
Hare  cheerfiilly  risked  or  surrendered  all ; 
Of  those  who,  in  di^  we  hare  left  behind— 
When  men  were  more  earnest  of  heart  and  mind- 
By  the  life  laid  down^  or  the  peril  dared. 
With  a  fidth  serene,  and  a  soul  prepared. 
Hare  shown  in  examples  which  cannot  dde. 
Where  the  greatness  and  gloiy  of  Alanhood  lie. 

[Leopold  IIL  Duke  of  Austrii^  haying  declared  war 
on  the  Swiss  Confederatei^  in  the  snmmer  of  1886,  ad- 
yanced  upon  Lucerne  with  a  large  army.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  his  adyanced  guard,  fionai  sting  of  the  flower  of 
the  Austrian  chiyaliy,  came  in  eight  of  a  body  of  Swiss, 
who  occupied  the  heights  by  the  Lake  of  Sempach ;  and 
in  his  impatienoe  to  engage  the  enemy,  he  caused  hia 
horsemen  to  dismoonty  and  oommenoe  the  conflict. 
The  Swiss,  most  of  whom  were  rudely  armed  with  dubs 
and  wooden  shields,  soon  gave  wiqr  before  theif  well* 
aceoutred  and  well-disciplined  opponents,  when  an  ex- 
traordinazy  act  of  yaloor  and  deyotion  on  the  part  of 
Arnold  yon  Winkelried,  a  knight  of  Unterwaldeny  (for 
thechiyalry,  it  BeemSy  was  not  all  on  eae  side,)  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  This  incident,  which  in  the 
sequel  led  to  the  total  diacomfituro  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  forms  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  poem.] 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

A7TE£WiLBJ)S  XISTBESS  MILTON.^ 

1/tfy  24M.— Deare  Rose  came  this  morning.  I  flew 
forthe  to  welcome  her,  and  as  I  drew  near,  ikt  lookt 
upon  me  with  such  a  kind  of  awe  as  that  I  could  not 
forbeare  laughing.  Mr.  Milton  haying  slept  at 
Sheepscote,  had  made  her  privy  to  our  engagement; 
for  indeede,  he  and  Mr.  Agnew  are  such  friends,  he 
will  keep  nothing  from  him.  Thus  Rose  heares  it 
before  my  owne  mother,  which  shoulde  not  be.  Wben 
we  had  entered  my  chamber,  she  embraced  me  once 
and  agayn,  and  seemed  to  think  soe  much  of  my 
uncommon  fortune  that  I  beganue  to  think  more  of  it 
myselfe.  To  heare  her  talke  of  Mr.  Milton  one  w^ 
have  supposed  her  more  in  love  with  him  than  L 
Like  a  bookworm  as  she  is,  she  fell  to  prayaing  his 
composures.  "  Oh,  the  leaste  I  care  for  in  him  is  his 
yersing,"  quoth  I ;  and  from  that  moment  a  spiritt  of 
mischief  tooke  possession  of  me,  to  do  a  thousand 
heedlesse,  ridiculous  things  thronghoute  y*  day,  to 
shew  Rose  how  little  I  set  by  the  opinion  of  soe  wise 
a  man.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Milton  lookt  eamesUie 
and  questionin^e  at  me,  but  I  heeded  him  not. 

*  ♦  *  Discourse  at  table  graver  and  less 
pleasant,  methoughte,  than  heretofore.  Mr.Bnsire 
haying  dropt  in,  was  ayised  to  ask  Mr.  Milton  why, 
haying  had  an  univeraity  education,  he  had  not 
entered  y*  Church.  He  replied,  diylie  enough, 
because  he  woolde  not  subscribe  himselfe  slave  to  anie 
formularies  of  men's  making.  I  saw  father  bite  his 
lip ;  and  Roger  Agnev  mildly  obaeryed,  he  thought 
hun  wrong ;  for  that  it  was  not  ibr  an  indiridoal  to 
make  rules  for  another  individual,  but  yet  that  y* 
generall  voice  of  the  wise  and  good,  removed  from 
y*  pettie  prejudices  of  private  feeling,  mighte  pro- 
nounce authoritativelie  wherein  tan  individual  waa 
lighte  or  wrong,  and  frame  laws  to  keepe  him  in  the 
righte  path.  Mr.  Milton  replyed,  that  mania  fdlibles 
c*  no  more  make  up  an  infidliUe  than  maoie  inites 
could  make  an  infinite.  Mr.  Agnew  rejoyned,  that 
ne'erihelesse,  an  iodividnal  who  oppsmtA  himselfe 
agaynst  y«  geuerali  cunent  of  y*  wke  and  good,  was^ 
leaste  of  alle,  likelie  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  that  y* 
limitations  of  human  intellect  which  made  the  jn^- 
ment  of  manie  wise  men  liable  to  question,  oerlainlie 
made  y«  judgment  of  ame  wise  man,  self-depCDdent» 
more  questionable  still.  Mr.  Milton  shortlie  replied 
that  there  were  particulars  in  y*  required  oaths  which 
made  him  unable  to  take  them  withont  peijurie. 
And  soe,  an  end:  but  'twas  worth  a  world  to  see  Rose 
looking  soe  anxiouslie  from  y*  one  speaker  to  the 
other,  deairona  that  cache  s'  be  vietorioiia ;  and  I  was 
Sony  that  it  lasted  not  a  little  longer. 

As  Rose  and  I  tooke  our  way  to  y*  summer-honse, 
she  put  her  arm  round  me,  saying  "  How  ^ha^Tmmg 
is  dnrine  philoaophie  \"  I  eoukie  not  helpe  asking  if 
she  did  not  meane  how  fJianaiMg  was  y*  philoaof^e 
of  one  particular  divine.    Soe  then  she  dfaoomed 

;(1)  ContiaiMd  bom  p.  12.* ' 
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vith  ma  of  things  more  seemlie  for  women  than 
philosophic  or  ditinitie  either.  Onlicj  when  Mr. 
Agnew  and  Mr.  Milton  joyned  tis,  she  woulde  aske 
them  to  repeat  one  piece  of  poetry  after  another, 
beginning  with  Carew's — 

**  He  who  loYCB  a  rosie  cheeke. 
Or  a  coral  lip  admires, — " 

And  crying  at  y*  end  of  cache,  "Is  not  that  lovely  ? 
Is  not  that  divine  P"  I  franklie  sayd  I  liked  none  of 
them  6oe  much  as  some  Mr.A^ew  had  recited, 
oondoding  with 

"  Mortals  that  would,  follow  me, 
LoTe  virtue :  she  alone  is  free." 

Whereon  Mr.  Milton  surprised  me  with  a  suddain  kiss, 
to  y*  immoderate  mirthe  of  Eose,  who  sayd  I  coulde 
not  haye  looked  more  discomposed  had  he  pretended 
he  waa  y*  author  of  those  verses.  I  afterwards  found 
he  woi  ;  bat  I  think  she  laught  more  than  there  was 
neede. 

We  hsve  ever  been  considered  a  snflcientlie  re- 
iii(ions  fiunilie :  that  is,  we  goe  regularly  to  church  on 
sabbaths  and  piayer-dayes,  and  keepe  aUe  y*  fasts  and 
festivalles.  But  Mr.  Milton's  devotion  hath  attayned 
a  pitch  I  can  neither  imitate  nor  even  comprehende. 
The  spiritttall  world  seemeth  to  him  not  onlie  reall, 
but  I  may  almoste  say  visible.  For  instance,  he  tolde 
Rose,  it  appears,  that  on  Tuesday  nighte,  (that  is  y* 
same  svenilkg  I  had  promised  to  be  his,)  as  he  went 
homewards  to  his  farm  lodging,  he  fancied  y*  angels 
idiiqieringe  in  his  eaies,  and  singing  over  his  head, 
and  that  instead  of  going  to  his  bed  like  a  reasonable 
being,  he  lay  down  on  y  grass,  and  gazed  on  y* 
aweete,  pale  moon  till  she  sett,  and  then  on  y*  bright 
atanes  till  be  seemed  to  see  them  moving  in  a  slowe, 
solemn  dance,  to  y*  words,  "How  glorious  ia  our 
God  !**  And  alle  about  him,  he  said,  he  knetp,  tho' 
he  ooolde  not  see  them,  were  spiritual!  beings  repair- 
ing  the  ravages  of  y*  day  on  the  flowers,  amonge  y« 
trees,  and  grasse,  and  hedges ;  and  he  believed  'twas 
onlie  the  filme  that  originall  sin  had  spread  over  his 
^ea,  that  prevented  his  seeing  them.  I  am  thankful 
for  this  same  fihne,— I  cannot  abide  fairies,  and 
witches,  and  ghoets— ugh  I  I  shudder  even  to  write 
qC  them;  and  were  it  onlie  of  the  more  harmlesse 
lOEft,  one  woulde  never  have  y«  comforte  of  thinkinge 
to  be  alone.  I  feare  churchyardes  and  dark  comers 
of  aUe  kinds;  more  espedallie  spiritts ;  and  there  is 
onlie  one  I  w**  even  wuh  to  see  at  my  bravest,  when 
deepe  love  easteth  out  feare ;  and  that  is  of  sister 
Anne,  whome  I  never  associate  with  y*  worme  and 
windmg-she^e.  Oh  no !  I  think  «A^,  at  leaste,  dwells 
amoBBge  y«  atarrea,  having  sprung  straite  up  into 
bg^  and  blisse  the  moment  she  put  off  mortalitie ; 
and  if  ahe,  whjnoi  others?  Are  Adam  and  Abraham 
alle  these  yeam  in  y  unconscious  tomb  ?  Theire 
bodies,  but  soidie  not  thdr  spiritts  P  else,  why  dothe 
Christ  speak  of  Lazarus  lying  in  Abraham's  bosom 
while  y*  brothers  of  Dives  are  yet  riotouslie  living  P 
Yet  what  beoomea  of  the  daye  of  geneiall  judgment,  if 
some  be  thus  pre-judged  P  I  must  aske  Mr.  Milton, 
— jea^  I  thinke  I  can  finde  it  in  my  heart  to  aske  him 


about  this  in  some  solemn,  stiUe  hour,  and  perhaps  he 
will  sett  at  rest  manie  doubts  and  misgivings  that  at 
sundrie  times  trouble  me ;  being  soe  wise  a  man. 


•    •    • 


Bedtime. 

Glad  to  steale  away  from  y«  noisie  com- 
panie  in  y«  supper-roome,  (comprising  some  of  father's 
fellow-magistrates),  I  went  down  with  Robin  and 
Kate  to  y»  fish-ponds ;  it  was  scarce  sunset :  and 
there,  while  we  threw  crumbs  to  y«  fish  and  watched 
them  come  to  the  surface,  were  followed,  or  ever  we 
were  aware,  by  Mr.  Milton,  who  sate  down  on  the 
stone  seat,  drew  Robin  between  his  knees,  stroked 
his  haire,  and  askt  what  we  were  talking  about. 
Robin  sayd  I  had  beene  telling  them  a  fairie  story ; 
and  Mr.  Milton  observed  that  was  an  infinite  improve- 
ment on  y*  jangling,  puzzle-headed  prating  of  country 
justices,  and  wished  I  woulde  tell  it  agayn.  But  I 
was  afrayd.  But  Robin  had  no  feares ;  soe  tolde  y« 
tale  roundlie ;  onlie  he  forgot  y*  end.  Soe  he  found 
his  way  backe  to  y«  middle,  and  seemed  likelie  to 
make  it  last  alle  night ;  onL'e  Mr.  Milton  sayd  he 
seemed  to  have  got  into  y*  labyrinth  of  Crete,  and  he 
must  for  pitie's  sake  give  him  y«  clew.  Soe  he  finished 
Robin's  story,  and  then  tolde  another,  a  most  lovelie 
one,  of  ladies,  and  princes,  and  enchanters,  and  a 
brazen  horse,  and  he  sayd  the  end  of  that  tale  had 
been  cut  off  too,  by  reason  y*  writer  had  died  before 
he  finished  it.  But  Robin  cryed,  "Oh!  finish  this 
too,"  and  hugged  and  kist  him;  soe  he  did;  and  me- 
thoughte  y*  end  was  better  than '  y*  begmninge. 
Then  he  sayd,  "Now,  sweet  MoU,  you  have  oidie 
spoken  this  hour  past,  by  your  eyes ;  and  we  must 
heare  your  pleasant  voice."  "  An  hour  ?"  cries 
Robm.  "  Where  are  alle  j*  red  clouds  gone,  then  ?** 
quoth  Mr.  Milton,  "  and  what  business  bathe  y«  moon 
yonder  P"  ^  "  Then  we  must  go  indoors,"  quoth  I. 
But  they  cried  "  No,"  and  Robin  helde  me  fast,  and 
Mr.  Milton  sayd  I  might  know  even  by  y«  distant 
sounds  of  ill-governed  merriment  that  we  were  wind- 
ing up  the  week's  accounts  of  joy  and  care  more  con- 
sistentlie  where  we  were  than  we  coulde  doe  in  y 
house.  And  indeede  just  then  I  hearde  my  fathers 
voice  swelling  a  noisie  chorus ;  and  hoping  Mr.  Milton 
did  not  distinguish  it,  I  askt  him  if  he  loved  musick. 
He  answered,  soe  much  that  it  was  miserie  for  him 
to  hear  anie  Uiat  was  not  of  y*  beste.  I  secretlie  re- 
solved he  should  never  heare  mUie.  He  added,  he 
was  come  of  a  musicalle  familie,  and  that  his  father 
not  onlie  sang  well,  but  played  finely  on  y*  viol  and 
organ.  Then  he  spake  of  y*  sweet  musick  in  Italy, 
untill  I  longed  to  be  there ;  but  I  tolde  him  nothing 
in  its  way  ever  pleased  me  more  than  to  heare  y^ 
choristers  of  Magdalen  college  usher  in  May  day  by 
chaunting  a  hymn  at  y*  top  of  y*  church  towre.  Dis- 
coursing of  this  and. that,  we  thus  sate  a  good  whUc 
ere  we  returned  to  the  house. 


I 
*    *    ♦    Coming  out  of  church  he  woulde  shun  y* 
>mmon  field,  where  y  villagery  led  up  theire  sports, 
tying,  he  deemed  quoit-playing  and  y*  like  to  be  un-   ; 


sayingj 
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suitable  recreations  on  a  daje  whereupon  the  Lord 
had  restricted  us  from  speakinge  our  own  words,  and 
thinking  our  own  (that  is,  secular)  thoughts:  and 
that  he  believed  y*  law  of  God  in  this  particular 
woulde  soone  be  the  kw  of  y*  bmd,  for. parliament 
woulde  shortlie  put  down  Sunday  sports.  I  askt, 
"What,  the  King's  parliament  at  Oxford?"  He 
answered,  "  No ;  ike  eoutUr/z  parliament  at  West- 
minster." I  sayd,  I  was  sorrie,  for  manie  poore 
hard-working  men  had  no  other  holiday.  He  sayd, 
another  holiday  woulde  be  given  them;  and  that  whether 
or  no,  we  must  not  connive  at  evil,  which  we  doe  in 
permitting  an  holjf  daye  to  sink  into  a  holiday.  I 
sayd,  but  was  it  not  y*  Jewish  law,  which  had  made 
such  restrictions  ?  He  sayd,  yes,  but  that  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy  y*  moral  kw,  of  which  sabbath-keeping 
was  a  part,  and  that  even  its  naturail  fitnesse  for  the 
bodily  welfare  of  man  and  beast  was  such  as  no  wise 
legislator  would  abolish  or  abuse  it,  even  had  he  no 
consideration  for  our  spiritual  and  immortal  part: 
and  that  'twas  a  well-known  fact  that  beasts  of  burthen, 
which  had  not  one  daye  of  rest  in  seven,  did  lesse 
worke  in  y*  end.  As  for  oure  soules,  he  sayd,  they 
required  theire  spiritual  meales  as  much  as  our  bodies 
required  theires ;  and  even  poore,  rusticall  downes  who 
coulde  not  reade,  mighte  nourish  their  better  parts  by 
an  bolie  pause,  and  by  looking  within  them,  and  around 
them,  and  above  them.  I  felt  inclined  to  tell  him 
that  long  sermons  alwaies  seemed  to  make  me  love  God 
less  insteade  of  more,  but  woulde  not,  fearing  he 
mighte  take  it  that  I  meant  he  had  been  giving  me 
one. 


^(MMAiy.— Mother  hath  returned !  The  moment  I 
hearde  her  voice  I  fell  to  trembling.  At  y*  same  mo- 
ment I  bearde  Robin  cry,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  have  broken 
the  greene  beaker !"  which  betraied  apprehension  in 
another  quarter.  However,  she  quite  mildlie  replied, 
"  Ah,  I  knew  the  handle  was  loose,"  and  then  kist 
me  with  soe  greate  affection  that  I  felt  quite  easie. 
She  had  beene  witfahelde  by  a  troublesome  colde  from 
returning  at  y*  appointed  time,  and  cared  not  to 
write.  'Twas  just  supper-time,  and  there  were  the 
children  to  kiss  and  to  give  theire  bread  and  milk,  and 
Bill's  letter  to  reade ;  soe  that  nothing  particular  was 
sayd  till  the  younger  ones  were  gone  to  bed,  and 
father  and  mother  were  taking  some  wine  and  toast. 
Then  says  father,  "  Well,  wife,  have  you  got  the  five 
hundred  pounds P"  "No,"  she  answers,  rather 
carelesslie.  "I  tolde  you  how  'twoulde  be,"  says 
father ;  "  you  mighte  as  well  have  stayed  at  home." 
"  Really,  Mr.  Powell,"  says  mother,  "  soe  seldom  as  I 
stir  from  my  owne  chimney-comer,  you  neede  not  to 
grudge  me,  I  think,  a  few  dayes  among  our  mutuall 
relatives."  "I  shall  goe  to  gaol,"  says  father. 
"Nonsense,"  says  mother;  "to  gaol  indeed!" 
"Well,  then,  who  is  to  keepe  me  from  itP"  says 
father,  laughing.  "  I  will  answer  for  it,  Mr.  Milton 
will  wait  a  little  longer  for  his  money,"  says  mother, 
"  he  is  an  honourable  man,  I  suppose."  "  I  wish  he 
may  thinkc  me  one,"  says  father ;  "  and  as  to  a  little 


longer,  what  is  y  goode  of  waiting  for  what  is  as  un- 
likelie  to  come  eventuallie  as  nowP"  "You  must 
answer  that  for  yourselfe,"  says  mother,  looking 
wearie :  "  I  have  done  what  I  can,  and  can  doe  no 
more."  "Well,  then,  'tis  lucky  matters  stand  as 
they  do,"  says  father.  "Mr.  Milton  has  been  much 
here  in  your  absence,  my  dear,  and  has  taken  a  liking 
to  our  Moll ;  soe,  believing  him,  as  you  say,  to  be  an 
honourable  man,  I  have  promised  he  shaU  have  her." 
"  Nonsense,"  cries  mother,  turning  red  and  then  pale. 
"  Never  farther  from  nonsense,"  says  father,  "  for  'tis 
to  be,  and  by  y*  ende  of  y*  month  too."  "  You  are 
bantering  me,  Mr.  Powell,"  says  mother.  "  How  can 
you  suppose  soe,  my  deare  P"says  father,  "you  doe  me 
injustice."  "Why,  Moll!"  cries  mother,  turning 
sharplie  towards  me,  as  I  sate  mute  and  feaifulle,  "what 
is  alle  this,  child  P  You  cannot,  you  dare  not  think  of 
wedding  this  round-headed  puritan."  "  Not  round- 
headed,"  sayd  I,  trembling ;  "  his  haire  is  as  long  and 
curled  as  mine."  "  Don't  bandy  words  with  me,  girl," 
says  mother  passionatelie,  "  see  how  unfit  you  are  to 
have  a  house  of  your  owne,  who  cannot  be  left  in 
charge  of  your  father's  for  a  fortnighte,  without  falling 
into  mischiefe !"  "  I  won't  have  MoU  chidden  in 
that  way,"  says  father,  "she  has  fallen  into  noe  mis- 
chiefe, and  has  beene  a  discrete  and  dutifuU  child." 
"Then  it  has  beene  alle  your  doing," says  mother, 
"and  you  have  forced  the  child  into  this  match." 
"Noe  forcing  whatever,"  says  father,  "th^  like 
one  another,  and  I  am  very  gbid  of  it,  for  it  happens  to 
be  very  convenient."  "  Convenient,  indeed,"  repeats 
mother,  and  falls  a  weeping.  Thereon  I  must  needs 
weepe  too,  but  she  says,  "Begone  to  bed;  there  is 
noe  neede  that  you  shoulde  sit  by  to  heare  your  owne 
father  confesse  what  a  fool  he  has  beene." 

To  my  bedroom  I  have  come,  but  cannot  yet  seek 
my  bed;  the  more  as  I  still  heare  theire  voices  in  con- 
tention below. 


Tuesday. — ^This  mominge's  breakfaste  was  moste 
uncomfortable,  I  feeling  like  a  checkt  child,  scarce 
minding  to  looke  up  or  to  eat.  Mother,  with  eyes  red 
and  swollen,  scarce  speaking'save  to  the  children;  father 
directing  his  discourse  chieflie  to  Dick,  oonoeming 
farm  matters  and  y*  rangership  of  Shotover,  the'  'twas 
easie  to  see  his  mind  was  not  with  them.  Soe  soone 
as  alle  had  dispersed  to  theire  customed  taskes,  and  1 
was  loitering  at  y*  window,  father  calls  aloud  to  me 
from  his  studdy.  Thither  I  go,  and  find  him  and 
mother,  she  sitting  with  her  back  to  both.  "  MoU," 
says  father,  with  great  determination,  "  you  have  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Milton  to  please  yourself,  yon  will  many 
him  out  of  hand  to  please  me."  "Spare  me,  spare 
me,  Mr. Powell,"  interrupts  mother,  "if  the  engage- 
ment may  not  be  broken  off,  at  the  least  precipitate  it 

not  with  this  indecent  haste.    Postpone  it  till " 

"Till  when?"  says  father.  "Till  the  child  is  olde 
enough  to  know  her  owne  mind."  "  That  is,  to  put 
off  an  honourable  man  on  fabe  pretences,"  says  father, 
"  she  is  olde  enough  to  know  it  ahreadie.  Speake, 
Moll,  are  you  of  your  mother's  mind  to  give  up  Mr. 
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limQa  ahogether?"  I  trembled,  but  sayd,  "No." 
**  Then,  as  his  time  is  precious,  and  he  knows  not 
when  he  may  leave  his  home  agayn,  I  save  you  the 
trouble,  child,  of  naming  a  day,  for  it  shall  be  the 
Monday  before  Whitsuntide."  Thereat  mother  gave 
a  kind  of  groan ;  but  as  for  me,  I  had  like  to  have 
fallen  on  y*  ground,  for  I  had  had  noe  thought  of  suche 
haste.  "  See  what  you  are  doing,  Mr.  Powell,"  says 
mother,  compassionating  me,  and  raising  me  up, 
though  somewhat  roughlie ;  "  I  prophecie  evil  of  this 
match."  "  Prophets  of  evil  are  sure  to  find  listeners," 
says  father, "  but  I  am  not  one  of  them ;"  and  soe  left 
y*  roouL  Thereon  my  mother,  who  alwaies  feares 
him  when  he  has  a  fit  of  determination,  loosed  the 
bounds  of  her  passion,  and  chid  me  so  unkindlie,  that, 
humbled  and  mortified,  I  was  glad  to  seeke  my  cham- 
ber. 

*  •  *  Entering  y*  dining-room,  however,  I 
uttered  a  shriek  on  seeing  father  Men  back  in  his 
dudr,  as  though  in  a  fit,  like  unto  that  which  terrified 
us  a  year  ago ;  and  mother  hearing  me  call  out,  ran 
in,  loosed  his  coUar,  and  soone  broughte  him  tohimselfe, 
tho'  not  without  much  alarm  to  alle.  He  made  light 
of  it  himaelfc,  and  sayd  'twas  merelie  a  suddain  rush 
of  Uood  to  y*  head,  and  woulde  not  be  dissuaded  from 
going  out ;  but  mother  was  playnly  smote  at  the 
heart,  and  having  lookt  after  him  with  some  anxietie, 
ezdaimed,  "  I  shall  neither  meddle  nor  make  more  in 
this  buainesse :  your  father's  suddain  seizuiTs  shall 
never  be  layd  at  my  doore ;"  and  soe  left  me,  till  we 
met  at  dinner.  After  the  cloth  was  drawne,  enters 
Mr.  MUton,  who  goes  up  to  mother,  and  with  grace- 
fnlnesse  kisses  her  hand ;  but  she  withdrewe  it  pet- 
tishly, and  tooke  up  her  sewing,  on  the  which  he  lookt 
at  her  wcmderingly  and  then  at  me;  then  at  her 
agmyne,  as  though  he  woulde  reade  her  whole  character 
in  her  face;  which  having  seemed  to  doe,  and  to 
write  y*  same  in  some  private  page  of  his  heart,  lie 
never  troubled  her  or  himself  with  further  comment, 
but  tooke  up  matters  just  where  he  had  left  them  last. 
Ere  we  parted  we  had  some  private  conference  touch- 
ing our  marriage,  for  hastening  wliich  he  bad  soe 
modi  to  say  tiiat  I  couldc  not  long  contend  with  him, 
especiallie  as  I  founde  he  had  plainlie  made  out  that 
mother  loved  him  not. 


Wednesday. — ^House  full  of  companic,  leaving  noe 
time  to  write  nor  think.  Mother  sayth,  tho*  she  can- 
not forebode  an  happy  marriage,  she  will  provide  for  a 
merrie  wedding,  and  hatho  groyne  more  than  com- 
monlie  tender  to  me,  and  given  me  some  trinkets,  a 
piece  of  fine  Holland  doth,  and  cnoughe  of  green  sattin 
for  a  gown,  that  will  stand  on  end  with  its  owne  rich- 
nesse.  She  bathe  me  constantlie  with  her  in  y*  kitchen, 
pastrie,  and  store-room,  telling  me  'tis  needfulle  I 
ahoulde  improve  in  housewiferie,  seeing  I  shall  soe 
aoone  have  a  home  of  my  owne. 

But  I  thmk  mother  knows  not,  and  I  am  afeard  to 
tell  her,  that  Mr.  Milton  hath  no  house  of  his  owne  to 
cany  me  to,  but  onlie  lodgings,  which  have  well  suited 
his  bachelor  state,  but  may  not,  'tis  likclic,  bcscemc  a 


lady  to  live  in.  He  deems  so  himself,  and  sayeth  we 
will  look  out  for  an  hired  house  together,  at  our 
leisure.  Alle  this  he  hath  sayd  to  me  in  an  under- 
tone, in  mother's  presence,  she  sewing  at  y«  table  and 
we  sitting  in  y*  window ;  and  'tis  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  she  hears,  for  she  will  aske  no  questions,  and 
make  noe  comments,  onlie  compresses  her  lips,  which 
makes  me  think  she  knows. 

The  children  are  in  turbulent  spiritts ;  but  Bobln 
hath  done  nought  but  mope  and  make  moan  since  he 
learnt  he  must  soe  soone  lose  me.  A  thought  hath 
struck  me,— Mr.  Milton  educates  his  sister's  sons ; 
two  hda  of  about  Uobin's  age.  What  if  he  woulde 
consent  to  take  my  brother  under  his  charge  P  perhaps 
father  would  be  willing. 

Saturday, — ^Last  visitt  to  Sheep80ote,-*at  leaste,  as 
Mary  Powell;  but  kind  Rose  and  Roger  Agnew  will 
give  us  the  use  of  it  for  a  week  on  our  marriage,  and 
spend  the  time  with  dear  father  and  mother,  who  will 
neede  their  kindnesse.  Rose  and  I  walked  long  aboutc 
y*  garden,  her  arm  round  my  neck ;  and  she  was 
avised  to  say, 

"  Cloth  of  frieze,  be  not  tod  bold, 
Tho'  thou  be  matcht  with  cloth  of  gold, — ** 

And  then  craved  my  pardon  for  soe  unmannerly  a 
rhyme,  which  indeedc,  methoughte,  needed  an  excuse, 
but  exprcst  a  feare  that  I  knew  not  (what  she  called  ) 
my  high  destiny,  and  prayed  me  not  to  trifle  with  Mr. 
]\01ton's  feelings  nor  in  his  sighte,  as  I  had  done  y* 
daye  she  dined  at  Porest  Hill.  I  laught,  and  sayd,  he 
must  take  me  as  he  found  me :  he  was  going  to  many 
Mary  Powell,  not  y*  Wise  Widow  of  Tekoali.  Rose 
lookt  wistfullie,  but  I  bade  her  take  heart,  for  I 
doubted  not  we  shoulde  content  cache  y*  other ;  and, 
for  the  rest  her  advice  shoulde  not  be  forgotten. 
Thereat,  she  was  pacyfied. 


Ifay  22rf.— Alle  bustle  and  confusion,— slaying  of 
poultrie,  makinge  of  x>&strie,  etc.  People  coming  and 
going,  prest  to  dine  and  to  sup,  and  refuse,  and  then 
stay,  y*  colde  meats  and  wines  ever  on  y*  table;  and  ki 
y«  evening,  the  rebecks  and  recorders  sent  for  that  we 
may  dance  in  y*  hall.  My  spiritto  have  been  most  une- 
quall ;  and  this  evening  I  was  overtaken  with  a  suddain 
faintnesse,  such  as  I  never  but  once  before  experienced. 
They  would  let  me  dance  no  more ;  and  I  was  quite 
tired  enoughe  to  be  glad  to  sit  aparte  with  Mr.  Milton 
neare  the  doore,  with  y*  moon  shining  on  us;  untill 
at  length  he  drew  me  out  into  y*  garden.  He  spake 
of  happinesse  and  home,  and  hearte  knit  in  love,  and 
of  heavenlie  espousals,  and  of  man  being  y*  head  of 
the  woman,  and  of  our  Lord's  marriage  wiUi  y*  Church, 
and  of  white  robes,  and  the  bridegroom  coming  in 
clouds  of  gloiy,  and  of  y«  voices  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  etexnall  spring,  and  etemall  blisse, 
and  much  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  and  other-much 
that  I  coulde  not  coroprehende,  but  which  was  in  mine 
ears  as  y*  song  of  birds,  or  falling  of  waters. 
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I  23(/.— Rose  hath  come,  and  hath  kindlie  offered  to 
,  help  pack  j*  tnmks,  (  which  are  to  be  Bent  off  by  the 
'  waggon  to  London,)  that  I  may  have  j*  more  time  to 
deyote  to  Mr.  Milton.  Nay,  bnt  he  will  soon  have  all 
my  time  deroted  to  himself,  and  I  would  as  lief  spend 
what  little  remains  in  mine  accustomed  haxmts,  after 
mine  accustomed  fashion.  I  had  purposed  a  ride  on 
Clover  this  morning,  with  Bobin;  but  y*  poor  boy 
must  I  trow  be  disappointed. 

And  for  what  ?    Oh  me !  I  have  hearde  such  a 

long  sermon  on  marriage-duty  and  service,  that  I  am 
faine  to  sit  down  and  weepe.  But  no,  I  must  not,  for 
they  are  waiting  for  me  in  y*  hall,  and  y*  guests  are 
come  and  y*  musick  is  tuning,  and  my  lookes  must  not 
betray  me. — ^And  now  farewdl,  Joumall;  for  Bjosc, 
who  first  bade  me  keepe  you  (little  deeming  after  what 
fa8hion,)will  now  pack  you  up,  and  I  wiU  not  close 
you  with  a  heavie  strayn.  Robin  b  calling  me  beneath 
y«  window, — ^Father  is  sitting  in  y*  shade,  under  the 
old  pear-tree,  seemingly  in  gay  discourse  with  Mr. 
Milton.  To-morrow  y*  village-bells  will  ring  for  the 
marriage  of 

Mart  Powzix. 


London. 
Mr.  ItuutlVf,  Taglor,  St.  Bridt?i  Churchyard. 

Oh  heaven  1  is  this  my  new  home  P  my  heart  sinkes 
alreadie.  After  y*  swete  fresh  ayre  of  Sheepscote,  and 
y*  cleanliness,  and  y*  quiet  and  y*  pleasant  smells, 
sightes,  and  soundes,  alle  whereof  Mr.  Milton  enjoyed 
to  y*  full  as  keenlie  as  I,  saying  they  minded  him  of 
Paradise, — ^how  woulde  Rose  pitie  me,  could  she  view 
me  in  this  close  chamber,  the  floor  whereof  of  dark, 
uneven  boards,  must  have  beene  layd,  methinks,  three 
hundred  years  ago;  the  oaken  pannells,  utterUe  de- 
stitute of  polish  and  with  sundrie  chinks;  the  bed 
with  dull  brown  hangings,  lined  with  as  dull  a  greene, 
occupying  half  y*  space ;  and  half  y*  remainder  being 
filled  with  dustie  books,  whereof  there  are  store,  alsoe 
in  every  other  place.  This  mirror,  I  s'  thinke,  be- 
longed to  faixe  Rosamond.  And  this  arm-chair  to 
King  Lear.  Over  y  chimnie  hangs  a  ruefull  por- 
trait,— maybe  of  Grotius,  but  I  shoulde  sooner  deeme 
it  of  some  worthie  before  y*  Mood.  Onlie  one  quarter 
of  y*  casement  will  open,  and  that  upon  a  prospiect,  oh 
dolefuUe !  of  y*  churchyarde !  Mr.  Milton  had  need 
be  as  blythe  as  he  was  all  y*  time  we  were  at  Sheepsoote, 
or  I  shall  be  buried  in  that  same  churchyarde  within 
y  twelvemonth.  'Tis  well  he  has  stepped  out  to 
see  a  friend,  that  I  may  in  his  absence  get  ridd  of  this 
fit  of  y*  dismalls.  I  wish  it  may  be  y*  last.  What 
would  mother  say  to  his  bringing  me  to  such  a  home 
as  this  P  I  will  not  think.  Soe  this  is  London  1  How 
diverse  from  the  "towred  citie"  of  my  husband's 
versing !  and  of  his  prose  too ;  for  as  he  spake,  by  the 
way,  of  y*  disorders  of  our  time,  which  extend  even 
into  cache  domestick  circle,  besayd  that  alle  must,  for 
a  while,  appear  ccmfased  to  our  imperfect  view,  just  as 
a  mightie  citie  unto  a  stranger  who  shoulde  beholde 
around  him  huge,  unfinished  fabrics,  the  plan  whereof 


TAunday.^'TwM  a  Mr.  Lawrmoe  whom  my  hnt- 
band  brought  home  last  nig^te  to  sup ;  and  y*  evening 
passed  righte  pleasantlie,  with  newa,  jestea,  and  a  litilo 
musicke.  Todaye  hath  been  kindlie  devoted  by  Mr. 
Milton  to  shewing  me  sights : — and  oh !  the  strai^, 
diverting  cries  in  y*  streets,  even  from  earlie  dawn  I 
"  New  milk  and  curds  from  y*  dairie !" — "  Olde  ahoea 
for  some  brooms  P" — "  Anie  kitchen  stuffe,  have  yo«« 
maids  P"--"  Come  buy  my  greene  herbes !"— and  then 
in  y*  streets,  here  a  man  preaching,  there  another 
juggling :  here  a  boy  with  an  i^  there  a  show  of 
Nineveh :  next,  y*  news  from  the  north ;  and  as  for  y* 
China  shops  and  drapers  in  y*  Strand,  and  y*  oook'a 
shops  in  Westminster,  with  the  smokkg  ribs  of  beef 
and  fresh  salads  set  out  on  tables  in  y*  street,  and 
men  in  white  aprons  crying  out  "CalTs  liver,  tripe,  and 
hot  sheep's  feet" — ^'twas  enoughe  to  make  one  untimelie 
hungrie, — or  take  one's  appetite  away,  as  y*  case  might 
be.  Mr.  Milton  shewed  me  y*  noble  minster,  with 
King  Harry  Seventh's  ehupd  adjoining ;  and  pointed 
out  y*  old  house  where  Ben  Jonson  died.  Neare  y* 
Broade  Sanctuarie,  we  fell  in  with  a  alighte,  dark- 
complexioned  young  gentleman  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  whome  my  husband  espying  ciyed,  "What, 
Marvell?"  the  other  comically  answering  "What 
marvel  ?*'  and  then,  bandsomlie  saluting  me  and  com- 
plimenting Mr.  Milton,  much  lighte  and  pleasant  dis- 
course ensued;  and  finding  we  were  aboute  to  take 
boat,  he  volunteered  to  goe  with  us  on  y*  river. 
After  manie  hours  exercise,  I  have  oome  home 
fatigued,  yet  well  pleased.    Mr.  Marvell  sups  with  us. 

Friday. — ^I  wish  I  eenld  note  down  a  titbe  of  yr 
ideasant  things  y*  were  sayd  last  nigbtc.  Fint,  olde 
Mr.  Milton  having  stept  out  with  his  aott,— I  called 
in  Rachael,  y*  younger  ol  Mr.  RueseU'a  serving-maidi^ 
(for  we  have  none  of  our  owne  as  yet,  which  teada  to 


he  could  but  imperfectlie  make  out,  amid  y*  buQders' 
disorderlie  apparatus;  but  that,/roM  a/ar,  we  mighte 
perceive  glorious  results  from  party  contentions, — 
freedom  springing  up  from  opression,  intelligence  suc- 
ceeding ignorance,  order  fdlowing  disorder,  just  as 
that  same  traveller  looking  at  y*  citie  from  a  distant 
height,  s'  beholde  towres,  and  spires  gUstering  with  \ 
gold  and  marble,  streets  stretching  in  lessening  per-  i 
spectives,  and  bridges  flmging  their  white  arches 
over  noble  rivers.  But  what  of  this  saw  we  all  i 
along  y*  Oxford-road  P  Rrstlie,  there  was  noe  com- 
manding height ;  second,  there  was  y^  citie  obscured 
by  a  drizzling  rain ;  y«  ways  were  foul,  y*  hosa  of 
those  we  mett  spake  less  of  pleasure  than  business, 
and  bells  were  tolling,  but  none  ringing.  Mr.  liGlton's 
father,  a  grey-haired,  kind  old  man,  was  here  to  give 
us  welcome :  and  his  firste  words  were,  '*  Why,  John, 
thou  hast  stolen  a  mareh  on  us.  Soe  quickly,  too, 
and  soe  snug!  But  she  is  faire  enoughe,  man,  to 
excuse  thee,  royalist  or  noe." 

And  soe,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  kist  me  franklie.— > 
But  I  heare  my  husband's  voice,  and  another  with  it. 
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much  disoomfiture,)  and,  with  her  aide,  I  dasted  the 
bookes  and  aett  them  up  in  half  j*  space  they  had 
occapied ;  then  cleared  avay  three  large  basketfuls,  of 
y  al»olutest  rubbish,  tomletters  and  y*  like,  and  sent 
out  for  flowers,  (which  it  seemeth  strange  enonghe  to 
me  to  %,)  which  gave  y*  chamber  a  gayer  aire,  and 
soe  my  husband  sayd  when  he  came  in,  calling  me  y* 
fayrest  of  them  aUe ;  and  then,  sitting  down  with 
gayety  to  y*  organ,  drew  forthe  from  it  heavenlie 
sounds.  Afterwards  Mr.  Marrell  came  in,  and  they 
disoonrsed  about  Italy,  and  Mr.  Milton  promised  his 
friend  some  letters  of  introduction  to  Jacopo  Qaddi, 
Clementillo,  and  others. — 

After  supper,  they  wrote  sentences,  definitions,  and 
y*  like,  after  a  fashion  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  some  of 
whidi  I  hare  layd  aside  for  Rose. 


— ^To  day  we  hare  scene  St.  Paul's  khe  cathedral, 
and  y*  school  where  Mr.  Milton  was  a  scholar  when  a 
boy ;  thence,  to  y*  fields  of  Finsbnry ;  where  are  trees 
and  windmills  enow :  a  place  much  frequented  for 
practising  archery  and  otl^  maulie  exercises. 


&/M0f .— Tho*  we  rise  betimes,  dde  Mr.  Milton 
is  earlier  ttiUe;  and  I  always  find  him  sitting  at  his 
table  beside  y«  window  (by  leason  of  y«  ehamber  being 
soe  daric,)  sorting  I  know  not  how  manie  bundles  of 
papers  tied  with  red  tl^M ;  eaohe  so  like  y*  other  that 
i  marrel  kow  ho  knows  them  aparte.  This  morning, 
I  ftmfld  y*  poors  old  gentleman  in  sad  distress  at 
misskig  a  manoseript  song  of  Mr.  Hemy  Lawe^s,  the 
onlie  copy  eitant,  whieh  he  persuaded  himaelfe  that  I 
must  hsTe  sent  down  to  y  kitchen  fire  yesterday.  1 
am  eoftYineed  I  dismist  not  a  single  paper  that  was  not 
toms  eaebo  way«  as  being  utterlie  luelesse }  but  as  y* 
unluckie  song  cannot  be  founde,  he  sighs  and  is  oer- 
tayn  of  my  delinquenoe,  as  is  Hubert^  his  owne  man ; 
or,  as  he  more  frequentlie  calls  him,  his  "  odd  man ;"— > 
and  an  odd  man  iadeede  is  Mr.  Hubert,  teadm  to  ad* 
dfcss  bis  master  or  master's  sonne  on  y*  merest  oc- 
oaskm,  without  waiting  to  be  spoken  to)  tho*  he  ex- 
pecCeth  others  to  treat  them  with  far  more  deference 
then  be  himself  payeth. 

—Dead  tired,  this  daye,  with  so  much  exerdse ;  but 
wooMe  not  say  soe^  because  my  husband  was  thinking 
to  please  me  by  shewing  me  soe  much.  Spiritts 
flagging  however.  These  London  streets  wearie  my 
irH,  We  have  been  orer  y  house  in  Aldersgate  8t., 
toe  garden  whereof  disappointed  me,  having  hearde 
soe  muoh  of  it ;  but  'tis  far  better  than  none,  and  y* 
house  is  large  enough  for  Mr.  Milton's  fimilie  and  my 
fatber's  to  boote.  Thought  how  pleasant  'twould  be 
toheve  them  alleaboute  me  next  Gbistmaase ;  but  that 
holie  time  is  noe  k>nger  keptwith  joyfallnesseinLondon. 
Ventured,  therefore,  to  expresse  a  hope,  we  mighte 
spend  it  at  Forest  Hill }  but  Mr.  Milton  sayd  'twas 
uabkelie  bos' be  able  to  leave  home;  and  askt,  would 
I  go  aboef — Constrained,  for  shame,  to  say  no ;  but 
fdty  in  my  heart,  I  woulde  jump  to  see  Forest  Hill  on 
anie  terms,  I  soe  love  alle  that  dwdl  there. 


Sunday  even. — ^Private  and  publick  prayer,  sermons, 
and  psalm-singing  from  mom  until  nighte.  The  onlie 
break  hath  been  a  visit  to  a  quaint  but  pleasing  Quaker 
lady,  (j*  first  of  that  persuasion  I  have  ever  had  speech 
of,)  by  name  Catherine  Thompson,  whom  my  husband 
holds  in  great  reverence.  She  said  manie  things  worthy 
to  be  remembered ;  onlie  om  I  remember  them,  I  need 
not  to  write  them  down.  Sonde  to  be  caughte  napping 
by  my  husband,  in  y*  midst  of  the  third  long  sermon. 
This  comes  of  over-walkings  and  of  being  unable  to 
sleep  o'  nights ;  for  whether  it  be  y«  London  ayre,  or 
y*  London  methods  of  making  y*  beds,  or  y*  strange 
noises  in  the  streets,  I  know  not,  but  I  have  scarce 
beene  able  to  close  my  eyes  before  daybreak  since  I 
came  to  town. 


Jfbff«K(if  .-^And  now  begiimeth  a  new  life ;  for  my 
husband's  pupils,  who  were  dismist  for  a  time  for  my 
sake,  retume  to  theire  tasks  this  daye,  and  olde  Mr. 
Milton  giveth  plaOe  to  his  two  grandsons,  his  widowed 
daughter's  children,  Edward  and  John  Philips,  whom 
my  husband  led  in  to  me  just  now.  Two  pUdner  boys 
I  never  sett  eyes  (m ;  the  one  weak-eyed  and  puny,  the 
other  prim  and  puritanicall — ^no  more  to  be  compared 
to  our  sweet  Robin  I  •  ♦  After  a  few  words, 
they  retired  to  theire  books ;  and  my  husband,  taking 
my  hand,  sayd  in  his  kindliest  manner, — "And  now 
I  leave  my  sweeteMoU  to  the  pleasant  companie  of 
her  own  goode  and  innocent  thoughtes;  and,  if 
she  needs  more,  here  are,«both  stringed  and  keyed 
instruments,  and  books  both  of  the  older  and  modem 
time,  soe  that  she  will  not  find  the  hours  bang 
heavie."  Methoughte  how  much  more  I  s*^  like  a 
ride  upon  Clover  than  all  y*  books  that  ever  were 
penned;  for  the  door  no  sooner  closed  upon  Mr. 
Milton  than  it  seemed  as  tho'  he  had  taken  alle  y« 
simshine  with  him ;  and  I  fell  to  cleaning  y*  casement 
that  I  mighte  look  out  y*  better  mto  y*  churchyarde, 
and  then  altered  tables  and  chairs,  and  then  sate 
downe  with  my  elbows  resting  on  y*  window-scat,  and 
my  chin  on  y*  palms  of  my  hands,  gazing  on  I  knew 
not  what,  and  feeling  like  a  butterflic  imder  a  wine- 
glass. 

I  marvelled  why  it  seemed  soe  long  since  I  was 
married,  and  wondered  what  they  were  doing  at 
home,— coulde  fancy  I  hearde  mother  chiding,  and  see 
Charlie  stealing  into  y  dairie  and  dipping  his  finger  in 
y  cream,  and  Kate  feeding  the  chickens,  and  Dick 
tjilrmg  a  stone  out  of  Whitestar's  shoe, 

— Methought  how  dull  it  was  to  be  passing  y*  best 
part  of  the  summer  out  of  y*  rcache  of  fresh  ayre  and 
gieene  fields,  and  wondered,  would  alle  my  future 
summers  be  soe  spent  P 

Thou^ie  how  dull  it  was  to  live  in  lodgings,  where 
one  e*  not  even  go  into  y  kitchen  to  make  a  pudding, 
and  how  dull  to  live  in  a  town,  without  some  youi^ 
female  friend  with  whom  one  might  have  ventured 
into  y  streets,  and  where  one  could  not  soe  much 
as  feed  colts  in  a  paddock ;  how  dull  to  be  without  a 
garden,  luiable  soe  much  as  to  gather  a  handfulle  of 
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ripe  cLemes ;  and  how  dull  to  looke  into  a  chuiebyarde, 
where  there  was  a  man  digging  a  grave ! 

— ^When  I  wearied  of  staling  at  y*  grave-digger,  I 
gazed  at  an  olde  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  slowlie 
walking  along,  yet  scarce  as  if  I  noted  them ;  and  was 
tliinkiug  mostlie  of  Forest  Hill,  when  I  saw  them  stop 
at  our  doore,  and  presently  they  were  shewn  in,  by  y« 
name  of  Doctor  and  Mistress  Davies.  I  sent  for  my 
husband,  and  entertayned  'em  bothe  as  well  as  I  c', 
till  he  appeared,  and  they  were  polite  and  pleasant  to 
me ;  the  young  lady  tall  and  slender,  of  a  cleare  brown 
skin,  and  with  eyes  that  were  fine  enough;  onlie 
there  was  a  supprest  smile  on  her  lips  alle  y*  time,  as 
tho*  she  had  seen  me  looking  out  of  y  window.  She 
tried  me  on  all  subjects,  I  think ;  for  she  started  them 
more  adroitlie  than  I ;  and  taking  up  a  book  on  y* 
window-seat,  which  was  y*  Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso, 
printed  alle  in  lialigues,  she  sayd,  if  I  loved  poetry, 
which  she'  was  sure  I  must,  she  knew  she  dioulde 
love  me.  I  did  not  tell  her  whether  or  noe.  Then 
we  were  both  silent.  Then  Doctor  Davies  talked 
vehementlie  to  Mr.  Milton  agaynst  y*  King ;  and  Mr. 
Milton  was  not  so  oontrarie  to  him  as  I  c'  have  wished. 
Then  Mistress  Davies  tooke  y«  word  from  her  father 
and  beganne  to  talke  to  Mr.  Milton  of  Tasso,  and 
Dante,  and  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto;  and  then  Dr. 
Davies  and  I  were  silent.  Methonghte,  they  both 
talked  well,  tho'  I  knew  so  little  of  their  subject- 
matter;  onUe  they  complimented  eache  other  too 
much.  I  mean  not  they  were  insincere,  for  cache 
seemed  to  think  highlie  of  y*  other  ;  onlie  we  neede 
not  say  alle  we  feele. 

To  oondude,  we  are  to  sup  with  them  to-morrow. 

{To  be  coniinmed,) 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  BOOKS,  BOOK  WBITEBS, 
AND  BOOK  WOKMS.— No.  n. 

>  '*  Hi  suBt  magistri  qai  not  Inttraunt  tine  TcigU  et  ferula, 
dne  Yerbis  et  colera,  tine  pane  et  pecuaU.   Si  aeeedis  non 
dormlunt;  d  inquiilB  non  m  abscondnnt ;   non  lenor- 
uarant  ti  oberrw ;  caehiiuuM  nesdu&t  si  ignores." 

Dm  Bvat. 

Thb  "curved  line  of  literature"  has  often  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  annals  of  our  own  country.  We  mean 
her  authenticated  annals ;  for,  gossips  though  we  be, 
we  will  not  compel  our  readers'  belief  in  the  tradition 
that  learned  men  came  into  Britain  with  King  Brute 
(who,  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  delivmd  the 
island  from  the  giants  who  then  possessed  it,  about 
the  time  when  £11  was  judge  in  Israel),  who  established 
schools,  or,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicler, 
Univerniies,  one  at  Greeklade,  another  at  LechUde, 
which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Oxford  as  being 
a  healthier  situation,  and  were  consequently  the  germ 
of  our  present  magnificent  and  venerable  Alma  Mater. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  compel  our  readers'  belief  to  this, 
but  we  may  speak  with  greater  confidence  of  the  learn- 
ing possessed  by  the  Druids  prior  to  the  Roman  inva- 
sion. It  perished  irrecoverably  with  them,  owing  to 
their  rigid  law  of  not  committing  their  lore  to  writing. 


They  had,  however,  celebrated  academies,  buried  like 
their  temples  in  the  heart  of  dense  forests;  and  a 
period  of  twenty  years  was  thought  necessary  for 
those  who  were  to  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
instruction.  This  course  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
20,000  verses,  all  of  which  were  communicated  by 
oral  instruction,  and  were  committed  to  memory  by 
the  hapless  neophyte. 

"  If  it  were  necessary,"  says  Henry,  "  the  testimo- 
nies of  many  other  great  authors  of  antiquity  might 
be  produced  to  prove  that  the  Druids  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  sciences." 

"  The  British  Druids  in  particular,"  he  adds, ''  were 
so  famous  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  their  learning, 
that  such  of  the  noble  youth  of  Gaul  as  were  desirous 
of  becoming  perfect  masters  of  the  systems  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  TOjiige 
into  this  island  for  that  purpose." 

This  learning,  as  we  have  said,  perished  irreco- 
verably. The  Romans,  however,  were  introducing 
their  language  and  learning;  and,  under  the  ardent 
zeal  and  fostering  patronage  of  the  ancient  British 
Church,  lore  of  a  holier  and  happier  kind,  that  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  was  gradually  infused,  embellished 
and  decorated  by  science,  and  by  the  leaming  of 
Greece  and  Borne.  The  school  which  appertained  to 
the  monastery  of  Bangor  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
redeem  a  whole  nation  from  the  chaige  of  ignorance. 
,  But  80  utterly  was  the  country  deluged  with  bar- 
barism by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  finally  by  the 
Saxons,  and  so  ruthless  were  their  depredations^  that 
it  is  said,  when  St.  Augustine  arrived  it  is  uncertain 
whether  there  was  one  book  left  in  the  kingdom.  It 
ia  well  known  that  the  use  of  letters  was  reckoned 
dishonourable  by  many  barbarous  nations,  who  there- 
fore  were  fiercely  eager  in  the  destruction  of  manu- 
scripts. 

To  St.  Augustine  (aj).  596)  and  his  suooessorB  in 
the  primacy,  but  especially  to  Uie  excellent  Archbishop 
Theodore  (a.d.  668),  we  are  indebted  for  that  germ  oi 
literature  which,  though  crushed  all  but  hopelessly, 
has  never  since  been  exterminated.  In  the  darkest 
period  of  our  after  annals  as  to  literature  (which  is 
considered  not  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  darkest 
period  of  continental  leaming)  there  has  ever  arisen, 
from  time  to  time,  some  enthusiastic  votary  to  trim 
the  feeble  lamp  of  knowledge. 

The  Ardibisliop  Theodore,  efficiently  assisted  and 
supported  by  Adrian,  a  learned  monk,  (his  inti- 
mate friend,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  England, 
and  who  had  himself  refused  the  primacy,)  founded  a 
school  in  Canterbury,  which  afterwards  became  very 
celebrated.  There  were  some  schools  in  Kent  before 
that  time,  but  Theodore  promoted  their  institution  in 
monasteries,  procured  books  from  Rome  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  liberally  encouraged  and  rewarded  the 
busy  monks  who  undertook  the  task  of  transcription, 
and  lived  to  see  the  efficient  working  of  that  system 
of  conventual  school  education  which  became  a  nucleus 
for  scholars,  to  whom  every  subsequent  age  has 
acknowledged  itself  indebted. 
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Theodore  was  liimself  an  eminent  scfaolar;  his 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Adrian,  was  hardly  less  so ;  and 
they  lired  to  placate  pnpib  to  whom  the  Latin  and 
Greek  lan^^iuiges  became  as  familiar  as  their  native 
tongue.  Gregory  it  was,  also,  who  introduced  Church 
Music  in  England,  subsequently  brought  to  such  high 
perfection — ^how,  alas !  so  rapidly  deteriorating.  And, 
to  close  this  brief  reference  to  one  of  our  greatest  bene- 
factors, we  may  mention,  that,  amongst  several  other 
classical  works  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  brought 
with  him,  were  "  Homer,"  in  a  large  volume,  written 
on  paper  ^  with  exquisite  elegance,  the  Homilies  of 
St.  Cbrysostom  on  parchment,  the  Psalter,  and  the 
Hypomnestioon  of  Josqihus,  all  in  Greek. 

Yon  know,  reader,  I  do  not  profess  to  discourse 
methodically.  Will  you  gossip  with  me  about  a  few 
of  these,  as  Gaxton  would  say, "  ould  aundent  faders  P" 

We  will  pass  over  Gildas  the  Wise,  the  oldest 
British  historian,  whose  work  is  invaluable  as  con- 
taining the  only  native  information  of  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote,  the  dose  of  the  fifth  or  the  early  part 
of  the  sixth  century ;  neither  will  we  stay  long  with 
Nennios,  albeit  his  "  Historia  Britonum"  clearly  traces 
the  genealogy  of  King  Brute  (the  wholesale  giant- 
dayer  above  referred  to)  to  Noah  in  the  Ark. 

Of  how  little  value  would  the  gift  of  Archbishop 
Theodore,  of  single  copies  of  a  few  sterling  works- 
magnificent  as  in  reali^  it  was,  from  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  then  procuring  these  rara  avet^-ot  how 
little  value  would  it  have  been  to  the  country,  how 
limited  in  its  application,  and  how  liable  to  be  reduced 
.  to  nought  at  any  moment  by  injury  or  acddent,  but 
for  the  patient  toil  and  assiduous  fingers  of  those 
unassuming,  unpretending,  and,  it  may  be,  unlearned 
"  busie  monkes,"  who  spent  their  placid  but  useful 
lives  in  perpetuating  these  books  by  numerous  tran- 
scripts! 

So  important  was  this  duty  when  printing  was  not, 
that  a  room  for  scribes  was  set  apart  in  most  religious 
houses ;  but  in  the  larger  abbeys  a  scriptorium  was 
built  especially  adapted  to  the  work.  These  were 
often  very  liberally  gifted,  estates  being  frequently 
granted  for  the  support  of  the  scriptorium  alone. 
And  here — 

^'against  the  windows'  adrerge  light, 


Where  desks  were  wont  in  length  of  row  to  stand. 
The  gown*d  artificers  inclined  to  write ;       ..^^ 
The  pen  of  silver  glistcn'd  in  the  hand ;       "^ 
Some  on  thdr  fingers  rhyming  Latin  scann'd ; 
Some  textile  gold  from  balls  unwinding  drew, 
And  on  strain'd  velvet  stately  portraits  plann'd ; 
Here  anna,  there  fiices  shone  in  embryo  view, 
At  last  to  glittering  life  the  total  figures  grew.** 

Perhaps,  to  some  of  our  readers,  a  few  words  of 
explanation  may  be  acceptable  ^  to  the  latter  lines  of 
our  quotation.  Monks  did  nolt  merely  copy  books, 
they  bound  them ;  and  they  not  merely  wi*ote  and 
bound,  but  they  "  illuminated"  the  writing  with  ex- 
quisite embellishments,  and  decorated  the  bindings 
with  rich  and  most  elaborate  ormimcnts.  Even  at  this 

(1)  The  f^tr  rtferred  to  must  probably  have  been  tnm  the 
^TpCian  pepynii.    Seg  ante. 


time  the  art  had  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Eng- 
land.   Let  me  gossip  over  my  proof. 

In  the  British  Museum  Library  (HarL  MSS.  2788) 
is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  capittd  letters  of  gold ;  the 
initial  letter  of  each  Gospd  is  richly  illuminated,  and 
so  large  as  to  fiU  an  entire  page.  A  picture  of  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  symbolical  animals  curiously 
painted,  opens  each  Gospel,  and  the  double  colunms 
of  each  page  are  surrounded  with  illuminated  borders 
of  various  device,  many  common,  many  much  defaced, 
but  many  also  exqubitdy  beautiful  in  design  and 
exact  in  execution. 

In  the  same  libraxy  (Cott.  MSS.  Nero,  D.  4)  is  a 
Book  of  the  Gospels  completed  in  the  year  a.d.  720, 
(about  ten  years  before  Bede's  death.)  It  is  called 
generally  the  "Durham  Book,"  but  was  formerly 
known  better  by  the  title  of  "  St.  Cuthbert's  Go^iels." 
It  consists  of  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Gospels  with  an 
interlinear  Saxon  version,  which  is  considered  of  much 
value,  as  giving  so  early  a  spedmen  of  Northumbrian 
dialect.  It  was  written  for,  or  (according  to  Sir  Fre- 
deric Madden)  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  being  begun 
by  Eadfrid,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  finished  by  his 
successor,  and  bound  in  gold  enriched  with  jewels,  by 
a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Bilfrid.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  it  was  despoiled  of  the  gold  and  gems, 
and  appears  now  in  a  plain  Russia  binding ;  but  its 
magnificence  is  independent  of  gems  or  jewellery.  Its 
beauty  consists  in  a  Latin  type,  which  he  who  runs 
nuiy  read,  in  an  interlinear  Saxon  which,  though  vexy 
minute,  is  so  clear  as  to  be  equally  legible  to  those 
who  can  read  it,  and  in  ornaments  which  are  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful  in  execution.  It  is  not  gor- 
geous or  showy,  but  it  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  rarest  gems  in  the 
Museum. 

It  has  escaped  too  perils  by  fiood  and  fire,  for  in 
the  conflagration  which  caused  so  much  devastation 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  not  even  the  tip  of  its  mar- 
gin was  singed ;  and  for  flood ! — attend,  reader ! — 
"  I  will  a  tale  unfold." 

St.  Cuthbert,  as  our  readers  are  most  probably 
aware,  was  a  pious  monk  of  Melrose,  incited  to  a 
religious  life  by  a  vision  of  angels  who  appeared  to 
him  as  he  was  keeping  his  flock  on  the  hill-side.  He 
soon  became  celebrated  for  his  holiness,  and  was  made 
Prior  of  Lindisfame,  but  after  holding  this  dignity 
for  some  time,  he  retired,  and  led  a  solitary  and  painful 
life  for  some  years  as  a  hermit  in  one  of  the  Fame 
islands.  Hence  he  was  called,  much  against  his  own 
will,  to  the  Episcopacy  of  Lindisfame. 

As  was  the  wont  of  holy  men  of  his  day,  he  per- 
formed many  marvellous  works;  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  which  he  had  possessed  during  life, 
did  not  forsake  his  remains,  for  the  mere  touch  of 
them  enacted  wonders  equal  to  any  he  had  performed 
during  his  lifetime. 

After  he  had  been  dead  eleven  years,  the  holy  bro- 
therhood, by  permission  of  the  then  Bishop,  prepared 
to  disinter  him,  in  order  to  place  his  bones,  enshrined 
in  a  suitable  cofiin,  above  the  pavement,  to  the  intent 
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that  they  might  receive  worthy  veneration  from  the 
devout. 

"  But  whiles  they  opened  his  oofBn  they  start  at  a 
wonder ; — ^they  lookt  for  bones,  and  found  flesh ;  they 
expected  a  skeleton,  and  saw  an  entire  bodie ;  with 
joynts  flexible,  his  flesh  so  succulent  that  there  only 
wanted  heate  to  make  his  bodie  live  without  a  soul, 
and  his  face  so  dissembling  death,  that  elsewhere  it  is 
true  that  sleep  is  the  image  of  death,  but  here  death 
was  the  image  of  sleep.  Nay,  his  very  funerall  weeds 
were  as  fresh  as  if  putrefaction  had  not  dared  to  take 
him  by  the  coat." 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
miracles  which  edified  all  true  believers  for  many  ages 
afterwards :  none  of  these,  however,  bear  any  refer- 
ence to  our  present  subject  except  the  migrations  of 
his  body,  when  during  a  descent  of  the  Danes,  who 
miserably  ravaged  the  church,  the  monks  fled,  bearing 
with  them  the  body  of  the  saint. 

"8t.  Outhbert  was,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "in 
the  choice  of  his  sepulchre,  one  of  the  most  mutable 
and  unreasonable  saints  in  the  calendar;  a  most 
capricious  fellow-traveller;  which  was  the  more 
intolerable,  as,  like  Bindbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he 
journeyed  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  companions." 

The  wanderings  of  the  saint  and  his  cowled  com- 
panions are  no  where  very  cleariy  detailed,  but  a 
period  of  seven  years  is  said  to  have  elapsed  from 
their  first  taking  refuge  among  the  hills  of  Northum- 
berbmd  to  the  time  of  their  final  rest  on  the  wild 
uninhabited  spot  where  subsequently  arose  the  mag- 
nificent pile  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

''  O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  St.  Cathbcrt's  corpse  they  bore ; 
But  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  diose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Whore  his  cathednl,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear, 
And  deep  in  Durham's  gothic  shade 
His  reliques  are  in  secret  laid." 

Here  the  Saint's  coflBn  fixed  itself  immovably,  and 
neither  force  nor  stratagem  could  remove  it.  There- 
fore the  travellers  knew  that  their  pilgrimage  was  at 
an  end,  for  he  had  given  most  unequivocal  tokens  of 
discontent  at  all  their  other  harbourages.  They  had 
wandered  through  the  dim  wilds  of  Northumberland, 
across  the  rugged  mountains  and  dreary  wastes  of 
Scotland,  from  the  eastern  shore  to  that  of  the  west; 
and  despairing  at  length  of  a  home  in  England, 
prepared  to  take  up  their  rest  in  Ireland,  and  em- 
barked for  that  purpose. 

During  all  this  time  "his  Gospels"  (the  book  under 
our  consideration)  had  been  reverently  borne  with  him. 
But  the  vessel  had  hardly  put  out  to  sea,  before  it 
became  evident  to  the  discomfited  monks  that  it  was 
"no  go."  Tlie  saint  was  evidently  displeased:  the 
wind  began  to  whistle,  the  sea  to  roar,  the  ship  to 
plunge,  and  in  one  of  these  plunges  over  went  the 
book  of  "  St.  Cuthbcrt's  Gospels."  The  terror- 
stricken  monks  saw  the  waves  leap  to  embrace  it,  and 
down  it  went — down,  down,  far  beneath  their  foamy  ( 


depths.  All  was  now  commotion;  the  billows  raised 
their  (frested  heads,  and  leapt  and  foamed  and 
bellowed;  nay,  the  very  coffin  of  the  saint  showed 
symptoms  of  following  the  book ;  and,  tummg  aghast 
to  the  sea,  oh,  horror !  horror !  the  monks  perceived 
that  it  was  assuming  a  sanguine  hue.^ 

With  as  much  celerity  as  terror  would  allow,  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  was  turned  towards  the  land  they  had 
so  rashly  quitted.  The  saint  was  appeased,  the  coffin 
remained  quiet,  the  wind  abated,  the  waves  subsided, 
and,  what  is  more,  looked  as  green  as  summer  grass, 
and  in  due  time  the  wanderers  safely  reached  the 
shore. 

But  this  was  not  all !  the  mollified  saint  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  one  of  his  monkSi  and  told  him  that 
the  book  should  be  safely  restored  at  Whithem  in 
Galloway.  Thither,  trending  along  the  shore,  they 
accordingly  pilgrimized,  and  there,  during  an  extra- 
ordinary ebb  of  the  spring  tide,  they  found  the  book 
on  the  sands,  three  miles  from  high-water  roat-k. 

The  historians  of  those  and  of  later  days  have 
taken  an  infinitude  of  pains  to  prove  that  the  book 
was  not  merely  uninjured,  but  improved  in  beanty  by 
this  marvellous  immersion.  In  this  I  think  they  are 
wrong ;  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  book,  and  <rf  its 
excellent  preservation,  no  one  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  it  can  doubt;  but  there  are 
some  few  disfiguring  marks  upon  it  which  look  palpably 
like  salt-water  stains. 

This  beautiful  book  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  th« 
perfection  to  which  the  arts  of  calligraphy  and  flhimi- 
nation  had  arrived  at  this  period  among  the  Anglo* 
Saxons.  Abroad,  the  patronage  extended  by  Charle- 
magne and  his  grandson  to  learning  of  every  kind*  bat 
especially  to  the  tra/ucribtrs  of  correct  aid  elegant 
works,  caused,  it  is  said,  a  greater  number  of  bean- 
tiful  MSS.  to  be  produced  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  than  at  any  other  period.  The  same  spirit 
which  Charles  endeavoured  to  exoite  in  Fruioe, 
received  every  encouragement  k  England,  under  ma 
Alfred;  and  though  horror  and  fire  and  blood  and 
devastation  came  with  the  Danes,  and  numberless 
valuable  MSS.  and  books  were  bmnt,  the  spirit  was 
only  subdued,  not  extinguished:  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  English  had  stmok  out  ' 
a  new  style  of  illumination,  which  is  described  as 
being  bold,  correct,  and  rich. 

But  by  this  time  the  magnificent  style  of  writing 
on  vellum  stained  a  purple  or  rose  colour,  which  had 
commenced  in  England  in  the  seventh  century,  had 
declined;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  in  this  country 
the  writing  in  gold  ever  attained  the  perfection,  or  was 
used  with  the  frequency,  that  it  was  abroad.  Magni- 
ficent specimens  were  produced,  however,  though  rarely. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  charter 
of  King  Edgar  to  the  new  minster  at  Winchester, 
written  a.d.  966.  It  is  written  throughout  in  gold. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (Cott.  Yesp. 
A.  8.) 

At  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Archbishop 


(1)  Sim.  Dunel.  quoted  in  Ralnes't  St.  Cuthbttt. 
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of  York  presented  to  his  church  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
on  paq)le  vellam,  written  in  gold :  but  this  probably 
was  not  written  in  England,  as  his  biographer  speaks 
of  it  88  "inanditum  ante  secolis  nostris  qnoddam 
miraoolnm/'^-idmost  a  mirade,  and  before  that  time 
unheard  of  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Hie  MBS.  of  these  early  times  in  England  are 
spoken  of  as  te  superior  in  beauty  and  distinctness  to 
those  of  tile  middle  and  later  ages. 

I  hare  always  myself  esteemed  Alfred  the  first 
spedniett  of  an  English  book^worm,  the  first  bibiio- 
maniac  oat4knd-onter  that  British  annals  record. 
Before  him  were  wise  and  learned  men;  coeval  with 
him  were  scholars  compared  with  whose  acquirements 
his,  great  as  th^  were,  sank  into  insignificance.  Bat 
Aaaer,  Alcnin,  Erigeiuiy  ilie  hsmit  and  aubBeqnent 
primate  ¥le^gimDi4  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  stars—' 
these  studied  books  deeply  for  the  knowledge  they 
contained— and  so  certainly  did  Alfred,  at  last.  But 
the  beginnning  of  his  career  was  falling  in  lore  with  a 
book  per  te,  and  without  reference  to  what  it  contained. 
He  fdl  in  love,  we  say,  with  the  book ;  he  could  not 
read  it,  nor  did  he  care  about  reading  it,  but  he  knew 
by  instinct  it  was  an  ediiio  prineeps,  and  he  wished  to 
have  it.    An  unequirocal  symptom  of  bibliomania. 

"You  talk  of  reading  books"  says  the  Philemon  of 
Dr.  Dibden  to  his  Lysander — "do  BibUomaniaes  ever 
I  r«frfbooksr 

Nor  did  King  Alfred  think  of  reading  the  book, 
he  only  wished  to  have  it ;  but  when  told  by  his  step- 
mother that  the  price  of  the  book  was  learning  to 
read  it,  then  he  learnt  to  read ;  and  having  for  this 
object  mastered  the  vernacular  poetry  of  Adhelm  (the 
illuminated  volume  which  had  so  enraptured  him),  a 
taste  was  awakened  in  his  mind  for  literature  as  well 
as  for  books. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  the  literary  horizon  of 
England  grew  darker,  and  few  names  shone  there 
until  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Of  these,  however, 
we  must  name  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  capacity,  and  of  the  highest  endowments. 
That  his  conduct  in  many  respects  is  liable  to  animad- 
version, is  true ;  that  he  urged  power  when  he  had  it 
to  severity  and  despotism,  is  dso  true ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  a  bright  and  shining  light  of  the  age  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  learning,  and  his  own  acquirements  were  varied 
and  great.  In  addition  to  the  theological  studies 
peculiar  to  his  calling,  he  had  studied  deeply  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  He  painted 
well,  and  was  an  excellent  worker  in  metals ;  a 
practice  which,  if  all  tales  be  true,  his  Satanic  Majesty 
discoTered  to  his  cost,  when  he  presumed  to  intrude 
on  the  rev^end  goldsmith,  and  for  his  pains  was 
seized  by  his  royal  nostrils  vrith  a  pair  of  red-hot 
pincers,  prepared  for  some  mechanical  process. 

Header,  we  do  not  exactly  vouch  for  the  tale,  bat 
had  we  omitted  it,  where  would  have  been  our  cha- 
racter fer  gossip  ? 

A  prettier  legend  related  of  Dunstan,  and  one 
which  may  not  improbably  be  true,  is  that  when  once 


engaged  (as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case)  in 
designing  a  pattern  for  a  fair  huiy*s  tapestry  frame, 
his  harp,  on  which  he  was  a  distinguished  performer, 
hanging  against  the  wall,  emitted  of  itself  the  notes  of  a 
sweet  and  solemn  air.  This  was  of  course  at  the 
time  attributed  to  magic,  or  rather  to  the  spell  which 
the  holiness  of  the  saint  communicated  to  it.  Li  our 
day  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  St.  Dunstan  was  an 
eminent  mechanic  and  mathematican,  and  this  "spelP' 
was  an  elegant  compliment  to  the  lady  who  was 
watching  the  progress  of  his  pencil  in  her  behoof. 
It  was  at  that  day  impolitic  to  explain  to  the  "great 
unwashed,"  even  had  it  been  possible  to  make  them 
comprehend,  those  principles  of  science,  or,  to  speak 
in  pc^mlar  phrase,  those  "  great  &cts,"  which  are  now 
familiar  to  every  one. 

Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  is  another  attractive 
luminary  in  the  darker  age  of  England.  Croyland,  as 
our  readers  will  probably  know,  was  built  among  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  by  the  patient  toil  of  religiomi 
men.  It  originated  in  the  residence  of  some  pious 
hermits.  Guthlac,  the  first  of  these,  established  him- 
self in  a  miserable  little  den  of  earth  and  wattles,  and 
was  followed  by  four  or  five  others,  two  of  them  women, 
who  constructed  similar  little  huts  or  caves  for 
themselves  on  this  island,  then  only  a  marsh,  and  sur. 
rounded  by  water  so  deep  that  it  could '  only  be 
approached  in  a  boat.  Here  they  lived  a  life  of  the 
most  severe  privation  and  seclusion,  and  hither  during 
his  troubles  came  Ethelbert,  King  of  Mercia,  to  seek 
the  counsel  of  the  hermit  Guthlac.  Enlightened  by 
wisdom  from  above,  Guthlac  promises  the  king  a  safe 
and  prosperous  issue  from  lus  adversities;  and  in  a 
transport  of  pious  gratitude  the  king  vowed,  should 
the  favourable  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  to  found  and 
endow  a  monasteiy  on  the  spot  where  these  hopeful 
tidings  had  first  been  communicated  to  him.  The 
prediction  was  verified,  and  the  king  fulfilled  his  vow. 
The  pious  Gnthlac  was  no  more,  but  his  bones  were 
placed  with  great  honour  in  the  monastery. 

With  ineffable  labour  and  pains,  the  ground  was  in 
some  degree  drained ;  and,  raised  on  rast  piles,  a  work 
of  great  toil  and  expense,  a  monastery  vras  erected 
on  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  humid  hut  of  St. 
Guthlac.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century ;  but  ere  the  close  of  the  ninth  century 
this  beautiful  structure  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  rf 
its  holy  and  unoffending  inmates  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  Danes.  The  aged  abbot  was 
murdered  as  he  prayed  at  the  altar,  and  all  those  whom 
the  invaders  could  find  shared  the  same  fate,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fair-haired  boy,  whom  a  sudden 
impulse  of  humanity  or  of  admiration  induced  them 
to  spare,  and  who,  if  my  memory  serves  me  truly, 
became  afterwards  abbot  of  the  re-edified  monastery. 

This  monastery  found  many  and  potential  friends, 
among  who  may  be  numbered  Turketyl,  Chancellor  of 
England.  He  obtained  the  royal  favour  for  Croyland 
Abbey,  endowed  it  richly  himself,  and  forsaking  the 
pomps  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  retired  hither,  and 
closed  his  life  within  its  walls.    But  a  doom  was  over 
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it,  and  in  the  year  1091  it  was  again  ooosumcd  by 
flames,  the  consequences  of  a  workman's  carelessness. 
Of  the  calamitous  desolation  now  caused^  the  most 
irreparable  part  of  the  loss  was  that  of  a  number  of 
exqubite  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

The  charter  room  had  a  raulted  roof  of  stone,  bat 
the  wooden  windows  admitted  the  fire,  and  though 
the  presses  were  uninjured,  the  MSS.  were  shrivelled 
and  burnt  up.  "  Beautiful  charters  written  in 
capitals,  and  adorned  with  gold  crosses,  ancient 
pictures,  and  beautiful  letters— the  oM  and  exquisite 
grants  of  the  Mercian  kings,  richly  embellished  with 
paintings  of  gold,  but  written  in  Saxon  characters"— 
all  these  to  the  amount  of  near  400  were  destroyed. 
A  library  of  700  volumes  was  also  lost. 

The  Abbey  of  Croyland  was  one  of  the  few,  if  not 
the  only  place  where  the  Saxon  language  was  yet 
taught,  and  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  a  few  duplicates 
and  less  valuable  Saxon  MSS.  had  been  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  atructure.  These  only  were 
preserved. 

The  histoiy  of  this  abbey,  by  Ligulphus  its  abbot, 
is  not  only  very  interesting  in  itself,  but  is  considered 
a  valuable  reference  in  many  matters  connected  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  country. 

It  can  be  matter  of  no  surprise  that,  in  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  owiug  to  the  weak  rule 
and  dissensions  of  the  latter  Saxon  monarchs,  and  the 
miseiy  and  ravages  consequent  upon  the  continual 
incursions  of  the  Danes,— it  can  be  matter  of  no  sur- 
prise, that  there  seemed  to  be  a  stagnation  of  mind, 
that  the  higher  productions  of  the  intellect  seemed  to 
be  entirely  in  abeyance.  This  did  not  continue  very 
long ;  the  early  Norman  kings,  albeit  tlicir  rule  was 
of  iron,  were  yet  in  some  sort  encouragers  of  learning. 
Lanfranc,  Primate  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  talent  and  of  great  learning;  his 
successor  Ansclm  left  works  behuid  him  which  also 
testified  his  schohirship,  though  his  unhappy  dissensions 
with  Rufus  prevented  any  beneficial  results  to  the 
country  from  his  love  of  literature.  These  were  both 
foreigners,  but  the  biography  of  the  latter  has  been 
handed  down  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Eadmer,  a  mo^k 
of  Canterbury. 

The  centuiy  which  was  ushered  in  by  the  reign  of 
Beauderc,  the  Conqueror's  youngest  son,  produced  a 
constellation  of  literati,  whose  works,  varying  much  in 
style  and  in  ability,  are  invaluable  m  our  day  from 
bdng  contemporaneous  with  the  age  whose  events 
they  chronide. 

Amongst  these  we  may  refer  to  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  died  1118,  and  who  wrote  a  Chronicle 
of  events  from  the  beginmng  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls  him  "  no  mean  champion" 
of  history,  and  places  him  in  "  the  grenadier  rank  of 
our  earlier  historians."  The  Doctor  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  is  "in  that  sombre  and  silent  repository  of 
rare  and  precious  tomes  of  former  times,  called  the 
Archives  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford,"  a  manuscript  of 
this  historian,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.    It  is  considered  a  fine  and  precious  volume ; 


but  we  must  tell  our  readers  why  it  is  of  such  peculiar 
value.  It  is  that  it  contains  some  account  of  the 
dreams  which  troubled  Henry  I.  in  Normandy ;  the 
recital  of  which  is  not  found  in  any  known  copy 
of  the  historian.  These  dreams,  or  in  the  language 
of  that  day  "visions,"  do  certainly  come  within  the 
sphere  of  our  gossip ;  and  we  will  inform  our  reader 
that  to  a  bibliomane  it  is  not  the  quality  but  the 
rarity  of  matter  that  gives  value  to  a  work.  Had 
these  "  visions"  appeared  in  any  other  copy,  the  value 
of  that  in  the  archives  of  Oiiord  would  have  been 
materially  depreciated. 

We  quote  the  substance  of  these  dreams,  abridged 
from  Higden's  Polychronicon  by  Trevisa^  ed.  1527. 

"  Molde  the  emperesse  was  sone  forsake  of  her  hua- 
bonde  Gefiroye.  And  wente  to  her  fader  in  to 
Normadye.  There  the  kynge  sawe  thre  wonderf ull 
syghtes.  Fyrste  he  sawe  in  his  slepe  many  derkes 
assayle  hym  with  toles,  and  axe  of  hym  dette.  Soone 
after  he  sawe  a  rowte  of  men  of  armes  that  wold  reese 
on  hym  with  al  maner  wepyn.  The  thyrde  tyme  he 
sawe  a  grete  companye  of  prelates  menace  hym  with 
theyr  croyses.  And  at  eveiy  tyme  the  kynge  sterte 
vp  of  his  bedde  and  caughte  bis  swerde  and  cryed  helpe 
as  though  he  wolde  sice  some  men.  But  he  myghte 
noo  man  fynde. 

"Also  a  phisycyen,  Grimbalde  by  his  name,  sawe  all 
these  syghtes.  And  tolde  them  to  the  kynge  erly  on 
the  morowe.  And  as  Danyell  hadde  somtyme  champed 
Nabugodonosor.  So  he  charged  y«  kynge  that  he 
sholde  do  almesse  dedes  in  remedye  of  his  synnes. 
Thenne  the  kynge  wente  into  Englonde.  And  was 
score  trowbled  with  tempest  in  the  see.  And  made 
his  avowe  that  he  wolde  relcce  the  Danes  tiybute  for 
vii  yere.  And  that  ho  wolde  vysite  Saynt  Edmunde 
and  doo  and  use  ryghtwynesse." — Lib.  viL  fol.  282. 

This,  good  reader,  it  is  which  (with  the  accompany- 
ing illuminations)  renders  the  Oxford  copy  of  Elorenoe 
of  Worcester  so  valuable.  Truly  it  is  well  for  the 
Bibliomaniac  pride  of  that  community,  that  the 
monkish  transcriber  did  not  know,  or  at  least  did  not 
act  upon,  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage— "kever 

TELL  THY  DKEAH." 

To  return  from  this  gossiping  digression :  William 
of  Mahnsbury  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  early 
historians.  His  History  of  the  Kings  has  been  well 
translated  (for  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind 
our  readers  that  all  the  writing  of  that  day,  with  the 
exception  of  popular  ballads,  was  Latin) ;  his  History 
of  the  Bishops  has  not,  we  believe,  been  dothed  in 
an  English  garb. 

WiUiam  of  Newborough,  a  monk  in  Yorkshire,  was 
bom  about  1136,  and  wrote,  amongst  other  works, 
a  History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  1197, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  for  purity  of  style  and 
veracity  of  narration. 

Ralph  de  Diceti,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  wrote  some  valuable  Chronicles. 

Qervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  was  his  contem- 
porary ;  he  wrote  also  a  Chronicle  of  English  Histoiy, 
the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  a 
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Hisftoiy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbnxy ;  a  city  long 
reckoned  Uie  first  in  the  kingdom,  and  eren  then, 
peihifis,  considering  the  influence  of  the  Church 
throoghont  the  country,  hardly  second  to  any.  The 
rebuilding  <^  the  cathedral  at  that  time  (after  its 
destruction  by  fire),  occupied  tea  years,  and  Genrase 
has  minutely  and  accurately  recorded  the  progress 
of  the  work. 

The  domestic  duqplain  of  this  monarch  (Henry  11.) 
was  Boger  de  HoTcden,  who  wrote  Annals  of  English 
Hiatoiy,  from  the  period  when  tliat  of  Venerable 
Bede  doses,  that  is,  lirom  a.d.  731,  to  the  year  1203. 

Neither  must  we  forget  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
wrote  many  works,  and  amongst  them  an  Itinerary  of 
Wales. 

nien  there  were  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Geoffrey 
Yinesanf,  Matthew  Fans,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
ftc.  Ac.  ftc  who  kept  up  the  line  of  historical  record. 

*•  Well,  but,"  ask  my  readers,  "  were  there  nothing 
but  stupid  Chronicles  all  this  time?" 

Oh,  yes !  good  reader;  there  were  homilies  in  abun- 
dance, and  dissertations  on  the  Fathers. 

"Worse  and  worse!" 

Well,  then,  there  were  astounding  grammatical, 
logical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  disquisitions. 
Human  intellect  had  progressed  with  rapid  strides ; 
the  tiirialities  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  had 
sunk  bdbre  a  new  scholasticism,  which  filled  Faris 
fuller  of  students  than  of  citizens;'  and  our  own 
Oxford  became  second  only  to  Faris  "  in  the  multitude 
of  its  students,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  scholastic 
disputatioDS." 

« All  this  we  know ;  but  surely  the  speculations  of 
the  Nominalists  and  Bealists  are  not  in  your  sphere ; 
nor  can  we  understand  how  gossip  can  be  '  metaphy- 
sical, physical,  and  logical,  that  is  a$Ue  rem,  m  re,  pott 
rem/  Did  the  dames  of  ancient  days  manufacture 
their  eonfeetions,  or  the  maidens  dress  their  dimples, 
by  the  rules  of  Aristotle  P  " 

We  acknowledge  our  error,  gentle  reader,  and 
return  to  our  legitimate  Tocation : — we  had  indeed 
forgotten  "Lying  Geoffrey." 

Gcofieyap  Arthur,  the  celebrated  English  historian 
of  Henry  L's  time,  was  bom  at  Monmouth,'  and 
became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  work  which  has 
made  his  name  so  famous,  is  a  translation  into  Latm 
from  the  ancient  British,  of  a  Chronological  History  of 
the  Kings  of  England  from  the  time  of  Bnite,  the 
great-grandson  of  JEneas.  Vast  have  been  the  con- 
trofTcrsies  among  the  learned,  as  to  the  degree  of 
credit  &irly  attachable  to  this  work ;  endless  the  dis- 
patataoo.  Even  yet  the  point  is  undecided.  Camden, 
a  great  authority,  wouhl  have  our  legitimate  history 
f^mm#iiwi  only  with  Cesar's  descent  on  the  island, 
and  JDsaj  persons,  of  course,  hold  the  same  opinion. 
Othen  equally  hi|^  and  amongst  them  Milton,  claim 
not  only  our  right  to  deduce  our  pedigree  from  JSneas, 


(1)  Thif  was  UtanDj  trat,  aad  Philip  Aosiutaf  had  tht  botuid- 
aricsof  the  city  enUifcd  for  their  acoonuaodatioii,  lo  iamenM  wit 
tb«  inlliix  of  Mbolart. 

(2)  When  his  ehmbtr  i«  itiU  exhibited. 


after  the  fashion  of  people  in  the  olden  time,  but  the 
probability  also  of  the  deduction. 

Though  the  foundation  of  Geoifr^s  work  was, 
without  doubt,  the  British  history  above  referred  to, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
pleasant  taste  of  Master  Geoffrey  himself  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  amusing  anecdotes  with  which 
hb  dry  historical  details  are  garnished.  The  books  of 
Merlin's  prophecies  translated  by  him  from  an  ancient 
poem,  are  likewise  engrafted  on  this  history,  and  are 
an  invaluable  resource  in 

"These  our  unimaginative  days.** 

The  somewhat  indigestible  fictions  with  which  this 
history  is  interspersed,  have  obtained  for  the  author 
amongst  one  class  of  readera  the  pleasant  epithet 
of  "Lying  Geoffrey;"  but  there  are  other  persons 
satiriddly  characterised  as  "those  who  swallow 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  without  chewing;"  who  regard 
him  in  a  gentler  light,  as  merely  "the  fint  novelist 
of  his  day." 

♦ 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIFFL— BAN- 
VARiyS  FANORAMA. 

Op  all  countries  that  inflamed  the  ardent  imagin»- 
tiou  of  the  Spaniards  who  followed  in  the  tradi  of 
Columbus,  tempting  their  "fame-thiraty  and  gold- 
thiraty  minds  "  with  visions  of  immortal  discoveries 
and  boundless  wealth,  Florida  was  long  the  chief; 
and  nowhere  were  these  lofty  anticipations  so  signally 
falsified.  Credulity  and  avarice,  like  mocking  tempters, 
lured  on  successive  adventurera  to  the  fatal  shore,  from 
which  they  never  returned,  or  returned  but  to  expire  in 
the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope.  The  expeditions 
of  Fonce  de  Leon,  Narvaez,  and  Soto,  of  which  but  a 
brief  abridgement  can  be  given  here,  are  among  the 
wildest  and  the  most  mournful  in  the  history  of 
American  discovery. 

Juan  Fonce  de  Leon  was  a  veteran  Spanish  war- 
rior, who  had  fought  against  the  Moon  of  Granada, 
and  afterwards  against  the  Lidians  in  Hispaniola, 
under  the  Governor  Nicholas  de  Ovando.  Restless 
for  conquest  and  advancement,  he  sought  permission 
to  subdue  the  neighbouring  island  of  Forto  Rico^ 
where,  after  many  a  struggle  with  the  natives,  he  at 
length  established  himself,  and  amassed  considerable 
wetJth.  Being,  however,  superseded  in  this  govern- 
ment, he  listened  with  eagerness,  says  Lrving,  to  the 
stories  of  "  some  old  Indians,  who  gave  him  tidings  of  a 
country  which  promised  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  ambition,  but  to  realize  the  fcmdest 
dreams  of  the  poet.  They  assured  him  that,  far  to 
the  north,  there  existed  a  land  abounding  in  gold  and 
in  all  manner  of  delights ;  but,  above  idl,  possessing 
a  river  of  such  wonderful  virtue,  that  whosoever 
bathed  in  it  would  be  restored  to  youth.  Fonce  de 
Leon  was  advanced  in  life,  and  the  ordinary  term  of 
existence  seemed  insufficient  for  his  mighty  plans. 
Could  he  but  plunge  into  this  marvellous  fountain  or 
gifted  river,  and  come  out  with  hb  battered,  war* worn 
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body  restored  to  the  strength  and  fireshness  and  supple- 
ness of  youth,  and  his  head  still  retaining  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  age,  what  enterprises  might  he  not 
accomplish  in  the  additional  course  of  vigorous  years 
insured.to  him  1 "  "  Thewonders  and  novelties  break- 
ing upon  the  world  in  that  age  of  discovery  almost 
realised  the  illusions  of  fable."  Ponce  de  Leon  fitted 
out  three  ships,  and  on  the  3d  March,  1618,  sailed 
from  Porto  Bico  with  his  band  of  credulous  adven- 
turers. Touching  at  the  Bahamas,  among  which  he 
long  sought  in  vain  for  the  life-giving  fountain,  he  on 
the  2d  of  April  came  to  anchor  off  the  coast  of 
Florida.  The  land  seemed  beautiful  as  it  had  been 
described  to  him,  the  ground  was  bright  with  flowers, 
from  which  circumstance,  and  from  having  discovered 
it  on  Palm  Sunday,  (Pascua  Florida,)  he  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day. 

He  landed  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  followed  the  coast  for  some 
distance,  made  various  abortive  attempts  to  explore 
the  interior,  and  returned  to  Port  Bico.  He  had 
sought  in  vain  for  the  renovation  of  his  powers,  but 
he  had  found  a  new  territory,  and  he  now  returned  to 
Spain  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  discovery.  The 
king  created  him  Adelantado  of  Florida,  and  entrusted 
him,  moreover,  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  piratical  Caribs  that  harassed  the  Spanish 
settlements.  Here  he  was  so  unsuccessful  that  he 
retired  in  vexation  to  Porto  Bico,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further 
adventure.  But  the  exploits  of  Cortes  aroused  at 
length  the  slumbering  spirit  of  Juan  Ponce ;  he  had 
learned,  moreover,  that  the  supposed  island  of  Florida 
was  but  part  of  a  vast  continent,  which  imagination 
painted  gorgeous  and  wealthy  as  Mexico;  and,  old 
as  he  was,  he  thirsted  to  explore  and  subdue  it. 
This  desire  was  destined  to  be  fatal  to  him;  for 
scarcely  had  he  landed  before  he  was  wounded  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  Cuba  to 
dose  hb  career  of  illusion,  and  to  die  in  bitterness  of 
soul. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  extend  their  discoveries 
and  conquests  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Or^alva 
had  expbred  Yucatan,  and  brought  thence  those 
reports  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  Mexico  whidi  ex- 
cited the  enterprise  of  Cortea.  Yasques  d'Ayllon 
had  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Carolina  for  the 
seizure  of  slaves,  but  no  one  had  renewed  the  attempt 
to  conquer  Florida.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  arrest  Cortex  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
of  Mexican  conquest,  and  had  been  easily  defeated  by 
him,  desirous  of  emulating  his  wonderful  exploits,  ob- 
tained permission  to  invade  the  country  that  was  to 
prove  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  its  discoverer.  With 
a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  he  landed  at  a  spot  not 
far  from  the  bay  of  Appahichee ;  instead  of  a  wealthy 
and  bng^established  empire,  such  as  he  had  expected 
to  find,  he  fell  in  with  a  collection  of  miserahle 
wigwams,  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  morasses,  which, 
almost  impassable  to  strangers,  afforded  to  the  fierce 
hostile  Indians  at  once  the  facility  of  attack  and  the 


certainty  of  retreat.  His  followers,  during  six  months 
spent  in  misery,  were  wasted  away  by  sinkniwa  or  cut 
off  by  ambush ;  with  a  handful  of  men  he  readied  the 
coast ;  despair  compelled  them  to  venture  to  sea  in 
such  wretdied  barks  as  could  be  hastily  conatrooted. 
Narvaez,  with  the  greater  number,  foundered  in  a 
storm ;  others  were  saved  only  to  perish  of  famine ; 
few  only  succeeded,  after  many  years'  wanderings  and 
hardships,  in  reaching  Mexico.  The  marvellous 
accounts  of  Cabeca  de  Yaca,  one  of  these  survivors, 
were  destined  to  lure  on  other  and  more  gallant  ad- 
venturers. He  persisted  so  solemnly  in  his  statement 
about  the  wealth  of  the  countries  he  had  seen,  that  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  in  the  ooune  of  his 
wanderings  he  might  really  have  penetrated  into  that 
very  gold  country  of  California^  which  is  now  in  the 
nineteenth  century  reviving  the  same  spirit  that 
burned  in  the  breasts  of  the  early  adventurers. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  the  son  of  a  squire  of  Xeres. 
He  went  into  the  Spanish  settlements  when  Peter 
Arias  of  AviU  was  governor  of  the  West  Indies ; 
''and  there,"  says  the  chionider  from  whom  these 
details  are  taken,  "he  was  without  anything  dse  of 
his  own  save  his  sword  and  target ;  and  for  his  good 
qualities  and  valour  Arias  made  him  captain  of  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  and  by  his  command  he  went 
with  Fernando  Pizarro  to  the  conquest  of  Peru."  Here 
he  was  at  the  taking  of  Atabalipa,  as  well  as  at  the 
assault  of  the  city  of  Cusco.  Loaded  with  the  wealth 
he  had  acquired,  he  repaired  to  Spain,  appeared  at 
court  with  great  magnificence,  obtained  the  daughter 
of  Pedro  Arias  in  marriage,  and  was  i^ipointed  by 
Charles  Y.  Governor  of  Cuba  and  Addantado  of 
Florida.  Yague  stories  of  the  extraordinaiy  wealth 
of  that  country  were  already  current,  when  the  re- 
ports of  Cabeca  de  Yaca,  who  had  just  returned  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  richest  in  the  worid,  influenced 
not  only  the  mind  of  Soto  himself,  but  also  of  the 
whole  court.  Many  persons  of  distinction  hastened 
to  join  him ;  and  abeady  imaginary  offices  and  titles 
were  distributed  among  them. 

The  Adelantado  departed  from  Seville  to  embark  at 
San  Lucar,  with  all  his  company.  It  was  like  the 
gathering  to  some  gay  tournament  or  festival.  **  The 
Portuguese  showed  themsdves  in  very  brilliant  ar- 
mour," and  the  Castilians  "  very  gallant  with  silke  upon 
silke ; "  all  fdt  as  though  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  conquered  oountiy. 
lius  spectacle  of  such  ''  braveries "  liked  not  SotOp 
who  had  shared  the  perils  and  hardships  of  Pisarra. 
He  commanded  that  they  should  muster  in  more 
soldierlike  style,  and  from  the  numerous  aqnra&ts 
sdeoted  only  a  company  of  six  hundred  of  the  most 
promising,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  embark. 

The  voyage  was  as  fiivourable  as  the  minds  of  the 
adventurers  were  full  of  credulity  and  hope.  On 
reaching  Cuba,  Soto  sent  a  caravd  and  two  hrigan- 
tines  to  explore  the  havens  of  Florida^  and  from  thence 
they  brought  two  Indians  as  wdi  to  serve  them 
for  guides  and  interpreters,  as  because  they  said  by 
signs  there  was  much  gold  in  Florida.    At  this  news. 
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the  governor  and  all  his  company  haRtened  their  de- 
parture, helieving  that  they  were  going  to  "  the  richest 
country  that  unto  that  day  had  been  discoTered/' 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  May,  1539,  Soto  departed 
with  his  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  and  a  fair  wind  carried 
them  to  the  coast  of  Honda,  where  they  went  on 
shorei,  two  leagues  from  a  town  of  an  Indian  lord 
called  Yeita.  They  landed  their  S13  horses,  and 
with  all  their  force  began  to  march  along  the  swampy 
coast.  Never  were  such  splendid  expectations  so 
suddenly  and  sadly  undeceived !  The  Plorida  Indians 
appear  from  the  first  to  have  resisted  with  unusual 
fierceness ;  yet  Soto,  who  had  triumphed  in  Peru, 
confident  of  the  issue,  sent  back  the  ships  to  Cuba 
for  provisions.  But  difficulties  thickened  around  them 
at  every  step.  Their  guides  escaped ;  a  party  sent 
to  obtain  others  advanced  through  morasses  impracti- 
cable for  the  horsemen,  aud  seized  some  women,  upon 
which  they  were  charged  by  twenty  Indians,  who 
forced  them  to  return  discomfited.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  no  contemptible  foes  to  con- 
tend with;  that  "before  a  crossbowman  can  make 
one  shot,  an  Indian  will  discharge  three  or  four 
arrows,  and  he  seldom  misseth  what  he  shooteth  at; 
and  an  arrow,  where  it  fiudeth  no  armour,  pierceth 
as  deeply  as  a  crosse-bow."  Aud  when  they  had  at 
length  obtained  another  guide,  they  found  still  more 
serious  obstacles  in  the  pestilential  swamps^  marshes, 
rivers,  and  pathless  and  tangled  forests  that  over- 
spread the  level  coast.  Provisions  failing  them,  tbey 
were  often  reduced  to  the  half-grown  stsika  of  Indian 
com,  or  beet-root  sodden  with  water  and  salt ;  priva- 
tions embittered  by  the  insane  extravagance  of  their 
previous  expectations.  Their  perils  increased  as  tbey 
continued  to  advance ;  their  guide  fled,  and  was  only 
recovered  by  being  hunted  down  with  bloodhounds. 
The  hostility  of  the  Indians  was  as  indomitable  as 
their  subtlety  was  acute.  Carried  with  chains  and 
iron  collars  around  their  necks  to  fetch  maize,  they 
would  often  turn  upon  their  Spanish  guide  and  slay 
him,  or  file  away  their  fetters  and  effect  their  escape 
to  Uie  woods. 

After  travelling  many  days  through  a  wilderness 
the  Indians  told  them  they  could  not  advance  for  the 
water ;  and  here  they  first  heard  tidings  of  Narvaez's 
ill-fated  expedition.  The  whole  company,  in  de- 
spair, now  counselled  the  Governor  to  go  back  to  the 
port  of  Spirito  Santo,  and  to  abandon  Florida,  lest  he 
should  j^eruA  as  Narvaez  had  done  ;  warning  him  that 
if  he  continued  to  advance  among  trackless  morasses, 
faia  retreat  would  certainly  be  cut  off.  But  the 
proud  spirit  of  Soto  would  not  acknowledge  the  failure 
of  such  magnificent  hopes ;  nor  was  he  as  yet  unde- 
ceived. He  declared  that  he  would  not  return  till 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  report 
of  the  Indians. 

Thns  passed  a  summer  and  two  winters  of  linger- 
ing misery ;  Soto  sternly  and  inflexibly  refusing  either 
to  give  up  his  enterprise  or  allow  his  followers  to 
tettle.  They  adhered  to  him  with  devotion  prompted 
alternately  by  hope  and  by  despair.     Their  thirst  for 


gold  tormented  them  as  does  the  mirage  in  the 
desert  the  traveller  perishing  with  thirst,  and  like  the 
phantom  waters,  it  eluded  iJl  their  research.  Their 
wanderings  may  with  difficulty  be  traced.  After  their 
first  winter  they  advanced  into  the  Cherokee  country 
and  Georgia^  tiien  descended  to  the  southward  to 
Mavilk,  or  Mobile.  They  desired  to  occupy  the 
town;  the  Indians  fiercely  resisted;  the  town  was 
burned  in  the  sanguinary  conflict,  and  though  the 
Spaniards  were  the  victors,  their  baggage  was  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  The  ships  had  now  arrived  with 
succours ;  but  Soto,  full  of  the  bitterness  of  wounded 
hope  and  pride,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  last 
chance  of  escape.  Obstinately  nourishing  his  illu- 
sions, he  advanced  into  the  Checkasaw  country,  and 
there  wintered.  A  hundred  of  his  band  had  already 
perished  by  war  or  sickness.  After  another  terrible 
encounter  with  the  Indians,  who  set  on  fire  the 
village  and  burned  some  of  the  Spaniards  and 
their  horses,  and  the  remainder  of  their  clothing* 
Soto;,  infatuated,  led  his  half-naked  followers  still 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  western  wilds. 

At  length,  after  travelling  seven  days  through  a 
desert  of  marshes  and  thick  woods,  the  people  weak 
and  weary  for  want  of  food,  and  their  horses  nuaerably 
reduced,  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  rolling  through  a  solitude  never  before 
visited  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man.  The  Cacique  of 
the  country  artfully  sent  a  deputation  to  Soto,  to  in- 
form him  that  they  had  long  ago  been  informed  by 
their  forefathers  that  a  white  people  should  subdue 
them,  and  promising  he  should  come  and  pay  his 
obeisances  to  the  Spaniard.  Soto  encamped  a  short 
distance  from  the  river,  obtained  a  supply  of  maize, 
and  began  to  prepare  barges  for  its  passage.  It  spread 
out  before  them  with  its  wUd  expanse  of  turbid  waters, 
of  great  depth  and  of  powerful  current^  bringing  down 
continually  trunks  of  trees,  torn  from  the  tangled 
forests  that  overhang  its  banks.  "  So  broad  was  it," 
(almost  half  a  league,)  "  that,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  if 
any  one  stood  still  on  the  other  side,  it  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned whether  he  were  a  man  or  no."  The  next  day 
they  were  astonished  by  a  splendid  and  romantic  spec- 
tade.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  canoes  bore  down  upon 
them,  their  bows  and  arrows  painted,  and  with  great 
plumes  of  white  and  many-coloured  feathers,  having 
shields  to  defend  the  rowers  on  both  sides^  and  the 
Indian  warriors  standing  &om  head  to  sten\,  with 
their  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands.  The  canoe 
which  carried  the  Cacique  had  a  tilt  over  the  stem, 
and  so  also  had  the  barks  of  the  principal  Indians. 
Erom  under  the  tilt  where  the  chief  sat,  he  governed 
and  commanded  the  others ;  all  joined  together,  and 
came  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  shore.  Erom  thence 
the  Cacique  said  to  the  Governor,  who  walked  ahmg 
the  river's  side  with  those  that  waited  on  him«  *'that 
he  was  come  thither  to  risit,  honour,  and  obey  him, 
because  he  knew  he  was  the  greatest  and  mightiest 
lord  upon  the  earth,  therefore  he  would  see  what  he 
would  command  him  to  do."  Soto  yielded  bun  thanks, 
and  requested  him  to  come  on  shore,  that  th<9  might 
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the  better  communicate  together.  Returning  no 
answer  to  that  point,  the  Cacique  sent  him  three 
canoes,  full  of  fish  and  loaves,  made  of  the  substance 
of  prunes,  like  unto  bricks.  And  after  Soto  had  re- 
ceived all,  he  thanked  him,  and  prayed  him  again  to 
come  on  shore.  The  Spaniards  had  been  trained  to 
mistrust,  and,  believing  that  the  Cacique's  purpose 
was  "to  see  if  with  dissimulation  he  might  do  some 
hurt^since,  when  they  saw  that  the  Governor  and  his 
men  were  in  readiness,  they  began  to  go  from  the 
shore — with  a  great  ciy  tie  crossbcwmen,  which 
were  prepared,  shot  at  them,  and  slew  Hvc  or  six  of 
them.  The  Indians  retired  with  great  order,  none 
leaving  his  oar,  though  the  next  to  him  were  skin ; 
and  shielding  themselves,  they  retired  further  up  the 
river." 

The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  admiration  at  their 
canoes, "  which  were  veiy  pleasant  to  behold,  for  they 
were  very  great  and  well  made,  and  had  their  tilts, 
plumes,  paveses,  and  flags ;  and  with  the  multitude 
of  people  in  them,  i^ey  seemed  like  a  /aire  armie  of 
^allies"  Thirty  days  of  toil  were  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  four  barges,  and  Soto  prepared  to  pass 
the  river.  Three  of  the  barges,  each  bearing  four  horses 
with  their  riders,  some  crossbowmen  and  rowers,  led  by 
Guzman,  one  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  officers,  de- 
termined to  make  sure  the  passage,  or  die.  But  the 
Indians  offered  no  opposition.  The  swiftness  of  the 
stream  obliged  the  bai^men  to  ascend  a  quarter  of  a 
league  higher  up  the  banks,  whence  falling  down  with 
the  current,  they  landed  just  opposite  the  camp.  As 
soon  as  those  that  passed  first  had  landed,  the  barges 
returned,  and  within  two  hours  after  sunrise,  the 
Governor,  with  his  whole  company,  stood  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

Soto  now  advanced  into  the  great  unexplored  wil- 
derness of  the  west,  among  pathless  morasses  full  of 
hostile  Indians,  who  had  watched  his  movements,  and 
began  to  harass  his  marcL  The  barges,  which  were 
compelled  to  keep  dose  to  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
account  of  the  current,  were  attacked  as  soon  as  the 
horsemen  were  out  of  sight.  The  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  through  the  swamps  and  forests  was  slow 
and  disheartening.  Sometimes  they  would  pass  the 
whole  day  in  the  morasses  up  to  their  knees,  and  were 
too  happy  to  find  dry  ground  at  evening;  "lest  they 
should  wander  up  and  down  as  forlorn  men  all  night 
in  the  water."  At  length  they  came  to  the  territory 
of  a  powerful  Cacique,  who  supplied  their  wants, 
and  treated  them  with  the  reverence  due  to  superior 
beings.  Two  blind  men  were  brought  forward,  and 
the  Cacique,  **  seeing  that"  the  Governor  "was  The 
Child  of  the  Sun,  and  a  great  lord,"  besought  him  to 
restore  their  sight ;  which  request  was  earnestly 
seconded  by  the  sufferers  themselves.  Soto  replied, 
thai,  "in  the  high  heavens  was  He  who  had  power 
to  give  them  health,  and  that  this  Lord  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  man,  and  suffered  upon 
the  cross  to  save  mankind,  and  rose,  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  help  aU  that  call  upon  him."  He  then 
commanded  the  Cacique  to  erect  a  lofty  cross,  to  wor- 


ship it,  and  to  call  upon  Him  alone  who  had  suffered 
for  them.  As  he  advanced,  the  Indians  were  still 
friendly;  the  Cacique  of  Facaha  gave  Soto  two  of  his 
sisters  as  his  wives,  and  the  half-naked  Spaniards  were 
now  well  clad  in  garments  and  mantles  of  skins  and 
furs  presented  by  the  natives.  Soto  had  now  lost 
250  men  and  150  horses,  neariy  half  his  entire  force, 
and  he  desired  to  send  to  Cuba  for  reinforcements, 
still  believing  that  the  country  described  by  Cabeca 
de  Vaca  was  yet  undiscovered.  At  Auteamque,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  Washita  Elver,  they  passed  the 
winter.  Here  they  lost  their  interpreter  Ortiz,  which 
reduced  them  to  the  greatest  embarrassment. 

The  winter  had  not  yet  ceased,  when  Soto,  im- 
patient to  advance,  left  Auteamque;  sometimes  delayed 
by  the  snow  for  days,  and  up  to  the  stirrup  when 
trying  to  advance  through  the  swamps.  To  robch  the 
sea  was  now  the  absorbing  idea,  but  where  it  lay  no  one 
knew.  Soto  eagerly  inquired  for  it;  the  Cacique  could 
give  him  no  intelligence.  Mistrusting  his  report, 
the  Spaniard  sent  out  an  exploring  party,  who,  after 
wandering  eight  days  in  morasses  and  cave  brakes, 
returned  only  to  confirm  the  intelligence  of  the  Indians. 
The  spirit  of  Soto  began  to  give  way, — ^his  men  were 
falling  around  him,  —  chagrin  and  disappointment 
threw  him  into  a  wasting  fever,  which  rapidly  consumed 
his  remaining  strength.  The  hostility  of  the  Indians 
added  to  the  perils  of  his  situation.  Before  he  took 
to  his  bed,  he  summoned  the  Cacique  of  Quigalte  to 
come  to  him  and  do  him  reverence  as  to  the  Child  of 
the  Sun ;  but  the  Indian  replied,  "If  he  would  dry  up 
the  river,  he  would  believe  him, — that  if  the  Spaniards 
came  in  peace,  he  would  receive  themi  accordingly ; 
and  if  in  war,  he  would  not  shrink  back  one  foot." 
This  answer  provoked  a  party  to  punish  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Cacique,  and  a  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Indians  was  the  funeral  obsequy  of  the  expiring  Soto. 
Yet  there  is  something  touching  in  the  account  of  his 
last  hours :  he  was  now,  he  said,  about  to  give  an 
account  to  God  of  his  past  life ;  desiring  his  followers 
to  pray  for  him,  and  thanking  them  with  his  last 
breath  for  the  singular  virtue,  love,  and  loyalty  they 
had  displayed  towards  him.  Devotedly,  indeed,  had 
hit  fellow-adventurers  followed  him  for  a  long  period 
of  miseiy  and  discouragement ;  their  loyalty  had  been 
put  to  the  severest  test;  and  their  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  so  brave  a  commander  was  secretly  relieved  by  the 
hope  that  Luys  de  Moscoso,  whom  he  appointed  his 
successor,  would  give  over  the  disheartening  enter- 
prise and  return  to  Cuba.  Thus,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1542,  died"  the  valorous,  virtuous,  and  valiant  Captain 
Don  Ferdinand  de  Soto,"  (as  the  Portuguese  Com- 
panion calls  him,)  "  whom  fortune  advanced  as  it  useth 
to  do  others,  that  he  might  have  the  higher  fall." 

Luys  de  Moscoso  determined  to  conceal  his  death 
from  the  natives,  for  Soto  had  made  them  believe  that 
the  Christians  were  immortal,  and  that  he  had  a  super- 
natural knowledge  of  all  that  passed  among  them. 
The  corpse  was  at  first  interred  within  the  town,  but 
as  the  Indians  suspiciously  regarded  the  spot  where 
it  lay,  it  was  secretly  exhumed,  wrapped  in  mantles 
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full  of  sand,  and  at  midniglifc  simk  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  "The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi," 
finelj  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  slept  beneath  its  waters : 
he  had  crossed  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  in 
search  of  gold,  and  found  nothing  so  remarkable  as 
his  burial-place." 

To  reach  New  Spain  was  now  the  general  desire, 
but  the  Spaniards  knew  not  whether  to  embark  on  the 
river  or  to  trace  its  banks.  They  were  ignorant  of  its 
course,  they  might  be  hurried  over  cataracts  or  be  led 
into  a  wrong  direction,  and  there  were  more  resources 
on  shore.  There,  too,  they  might  yet  realize  some  of 
the  golden  visions  which  had  long  tormented  them. 
Their  resolution  only  added  to  the  sum  of  their  suffec- 
ings;  the  Indian  guides  misled  them;  tortured  or 
torn  by  dogs,  their  fidelity  to  their  Caciques  was  un- 
shaken. After  a  long  and  weary  wandering  as  far 
as  the  skirts  of  the  prairies,  the  Spaniards  regained 
the  MississippL  Dissensions  and  sickness  added  to 
their  distress;  the  fatal  report  of  Cabeca  de  Yaca  still 
haunted  the  minds  of  the  more  adventurous,  but  the 
majority  determined  to  build  brigantines  and  to  pro- 
ce€»d  by  water,  though  fearing  with  reason  lest  it  should 
happen  to  them  as  to  Narvaez,  who  foundered  at  sea 
with  his  wretched  barks.  A  Genoese  who  understood 
thip-building  was  providentially  among  them  *.  *' with- 
out whom/'  says  the  eye-witness,  "they  had  never  come 
out  of  that  country."  With  the  perseverance  of  men 
whose  life  was  on  a  cast,  they  toiled  till  they  had  com- 
pleted seven  crazy  brigantines,  with  which  (harassed 
by  toe  Indians  on  the  way)  they  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Gulf,  and  creeping  cautiously  around 
the  coast,  the  forlorn  remnant  of  Soto's  gallant  com- 
pany, after  losing  one  of  their  vesseb  in  a  storm,  at 
length  arrired  in  the  river  of  Panuco,  from  whence 
they  repaired  to  Mexico. 

Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  these  events 
took  pbce,  and  mighty  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi !  The  red  races  which 
then  wandered  at  will  over  its  tangled  forests  and 
boundless  prairies  have  faded  gradually  away,  as  the 
white  have  advanced,  pushing  the  outposts  of  their 
•settlements  even  to  the  confines  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, soon  to  be  joined  to  those  of  the  gold  regions 
of  Califoniia.  This  vast  country  is  rapidly  filling 
up,  and  forming  one  compact  and  stupendous  con- 
federation. There  is  just  now  a  mingling  of  the 
past  and  present :  the  red  men  still  linger  upon  the 
aoily  and  traces  of  their  manners,  and  customs,  and 
superstitions,  still  survive,  side  by  side  with  the 
evidences  of  an  advancing  civilization, — a  state  of 
things  upon  which  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell,  and 
which  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  realize.  This 
we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  assistance  of  the  remark- 
able panorama  of  Mr.  Banvard.  As  a  work  of  art  it 
has  no  pretensions;  but  there  is  something  in  this 
total  absence  of  conventional  composition,  studied 
effect,  and  technical  execution,  which  in  the  long  run 
produces  upon  the  mind  a  closer  impression  of  reality 
than  if  the  art  had  been  more  apparent ;  while  the 
alow  and  gradual  movement,  and  the  continuous  suc- 
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cession  of  scene  after  scene,  produces  a  sensation 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  actual  travelling. 

The  panorama  commences  at  New  Orleans,  the 
capital  of  this  immense  region.  We  are  here  a 
hundred  miles  above  the  embouchure  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through  a  continuous  swamp, 

- "  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  deviooa  waters, 


Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every 

direction. 
Over  the  head  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of 

the  cypress, 
That,  in  a  dnsky  arch,  and  trailing  masses,  in  mid-air 
Waved,  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient 

cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken,  save  by 

the  herons, 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  at 

sunset, 
Or  bv  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac 

laughter." 

The  breadth  of  the  river  is  here  less  than  a  mile, 
but  its  depth  prodigious;  and  this  mighty  body  of 
water  is  distii:^g;uishable  for  some  hours'  sail  from 
the  mouth.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  Prench 
settlers,  and  the  city  still  retains  traces  of  their 
architecture  and  manners,  though  the  preponderating 
character  is  American.  Commerce  alone,  says  Mackay 
in  his  recent  and  excellent  work,  could  call  forth  and 
sustain  a  vast  emporium  on  the  sedgy  delta  of  the 
Mississippi.  During  the  winter  floods  the  river  is 
often  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  shore  the  steamers  appear  as  if  sailing  in  the  air. 
New  Orleans  is  therefore  badly  drained,  as  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  on  the  other  side,  four  miles  distant,  is 
only  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  city.  The  miasma 
from  the  swamps  is  so  deadly  in  summer,  that  the 
calculating  Yankees  of  the  north  find  it  a  good  specu- 
lation to  shape  the  packing-cases  of  their  merchandise 
as  coffins.  The  moral  atmosphere  is  equally  per* 
nicious.  As  "perils  commonly  look  to  be  paid  in 
pleasures,"  the  dissoluteness  of  New  Orleans  is  pro- 
verbial. Here  mingle  together  the  wild  blood  of  the 
west  and  the  hot  blood  of  the  south,  the  bowie-knife 
and  stiletto  are  in  almost  everybody's  hand,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  growth  of  a  sounder 
public  opinion,  and  a  firmer  executive^  this  species  of 
"  chivalry"  will  gradually  become  out  of  date. 

The  domes  and  houses  of  the  city  appear  above 
a  forest  of  the  tall  ships  that  carry  its  cotton  to 
England  and  France,  and  a  most  curious  variety 
of  craft,  many  of  which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
steam.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  "  Kentucky  flat,"  or 
ark,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  whose  live 
stock  is  so  miscellaneous,  that,  like  that  of  Noah,  it 
might  almost  repeople  a  drowned  world.  Then  there 
are  the  innumerable  boats  bearing  down  the  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing  produce  of  the  back  country, 
sometimes  lashed  together,  and  covering  whole  acres, 
like  a  town  moving  off  bodily  on  its  travels.  Next 
come  an  entire  fleet  of  those  two-decked  steamers, 
literally  floating  pakces,  provided  with  luxurious  fare 
and  accommodation,  and  carrying  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers into  the  wildest  parts  of  the  interior,  per- 
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fornung  ia  a  few  days  wliat  it  formerly  required 
weeks  to  accomplish.  Leaving  the  crowded  city 
behind  us,  wo  ascend  the  turbid  river,  the  inroads  of 
which  upon  the  laud  below  its  level  are  prevented  by 
an  embankment  called  the  lev^e.  Behind  this  appear 
the  rich  plantations  of  sugar,  extending  back  some 
two  miles  from  the  river,  till  bounded  by  the  swampy 
forest.  The  elegmit  villas  of  the  planters  are  en- 
veloped in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation ; 
and  the  air  is  laden  with  delicious  odours  of  the 
orange  and  jasmine.  But  the  curse  of  slavery  is 
upon  the  land.  We  see  the  negroes  toiling  under 
the  eye  of  the  taskmaster,  amidst  the  rich  plantations 
that  line  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  beautiful  feature 
here  and  there  is  a  projecting  platform  commanding 
the  stream,  and  shaded  with  the  heavy  foliage  of  the 
south.  Descendants  of  the  old  French  colonbts  are 
seen  accosting  each  other  with  all  the  character- 
istic politeness  of  their  race.  Thus  we  glide  on  for 
miles  and  miles,  passing  wide  reaches  and  still 
bayous,  with  here  and  there  a  church,  or  a  planter's 
house,  and  its  never-failing  accompaniment  of  slave- 
hovels.  An  old  tree  scathed  by  Hre  is  a  fearful 
memorial  of  criminal  revenge  and  still  more  atrocious 
retribution,  speaking  volumes  for  the  horrible  influ- 
ences of  slavery  upon  the  mind  of  master  and  serf. 
Here  three  negro  murderers,  one  of  whom  had  killed 
his  mistress  and  her  two  daughters,  were  tied  up  and 
burned  alive  by  the  white  population.  As  we  gra- 
dually emerge  from  the  levels,  appear  bold  "  bluffs," 
or  cliffs,  upon  which  the  early  settlers  phmted  their 
infant  towns,  which  have  now  grown  up  into  con- 
siderable cities ;  such  as  Baton  Eouge,  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  Louisiana ;  Natchez,  formerly  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Natchez  tribe;  and  Vicksburg; 
with  their  white  houses,  and  steamers,  and  crowds  of 
flat  boats.  At  Natchez  the  difference  in  the  height  of 
the  river  between  winter  and  summer  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  flfty-flve  feet. 

Again  we  seem  to  plunge  into  the  forest,  and 
woody  islands  stud  the  solitary  reaches  of  the  river. 
The  vegetation  is  strange  to  our  European  eyes. 
Immense  festoons  of  Spanish  moss  trail  from  the 
boughs  of  the  dark  cypress ;  the  bear  houses  himself 
in  the  hollow  of  its  trunk,  while  the  alligator  is  seen 
basking  in  the  morass,  or  floating  past  on  some  tree 
that  has  been  undennined  by  the  current.  Tlie  lofty  cot- 
ton wood,  the  fan-like  palmetto,  the  impenetrable  cane- 
brake,  are  matted  together,  forming  a  tangled  maze  of 
I  the  rankest  verdure,  which  breeds  whole  legions  of 
I  noxious  reptiles  and  bloodthirsty  mosquitos.  Here  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  river, 
from  Longfellow  :— 

"Onwards  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness 

sombre  with  forests, 
Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent  river; 
Ni^ht  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped  on 

Its  borders. 
Now  through  ruRhlng  chutes,  among  green  islands, 

where  plame-liko 
Cotton  trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crest",  thoy  swept 

with  the  current, 


Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silver)^  sandbars 
Lay  in  the  stream ;  and  along  the  wimpling  waves  of 

their  margin, 
Bhining   with   snow-white   plametf,  large  flocks   of 

pelicans  waded. 
Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 

river. 
Shaded  by  Chira  trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 

gardens, 
Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  ana 

dove-cots." 

Passing  "Memphis,"  we  reach  Plumb  Point, 
where,  from  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
channel,  many  a  vessel  has  been  lost ;  and  here  the 
captam  of  a  notorious  band  of  pirates  ky  in  wait  for 
passing  travellers,  as  his  knightly  prototypes  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  beset  the  difficult  passes  of 
those  rivers  in  the  "good  old  times"  of  robbery  and 
romance.  The  artist  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life,  his  boat  being  attacked,  and  the  balls  whiz- 
zing about  his  ears.  Here  we  get  among  a  maze 
of  those  singular  islands  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
river's  taking  a  new  channel,  and  leaving  a  sandbar, 
upon  which  is  drifted  down  alluvial  soil,  in  which  a 
rank  vegetation  soon  springs  up;  the  old  forsaken 
channel  forming  a  sort  of  bJce,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
alligators  and  of  myriads  of  aquatic  fowl.  Amidst 
these  islands  is  seen  by  moonlight  a  magnificent 
steamer  taking  in  wood ;  her  rows  of  windows  are  all 
blazing  with  lights  like  some  fairy  palace ;  the  sound 
of  merriment  rises  from  her  decks ;  strangely  contrast- 
ing with  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  primeval 
scenery  around.  We  have,  besides,  brought  before  us, 
as  the  picture  rolls  on,  all  the  before-mentioned  vari- 
eties of  the  river  craft.  Here  the  navigation  is  full  of 
dangers,  especially  from  snags  and  sawyers,— huge 
trees,  which,  embedded  in  the  shifting  shoals,  and 
presenting  their  sharp  points  towards  the  prows  of 
ascending  vessels,  often  penetrate  and  sink  them. 
One  unfortunate  vessel  is  seen  in' this  predicament. 

Soon  after  "Memphis,"  we  naturally  enough  arrive 
at  "  Cairo,"  a  little  below  the  influx  of  the  Ohio,  the 
BeUe  Riviere  of  the  Prenoh,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  tribntarim  of  the  Mississippi.  From  its 
important  position,  and  the  railroads  and  canals 
Which  are  to  centre  here,  Cairo  will  become  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  America.  Continoing 
to  ascend,  we  reach  at  length  the  influx  of  the 
mighty  Missouri,  which,  as  being  longer  in  its  course, 
and  bringing  down  a  greater  volume  of  wat«r,  is 
justly  regarded  as  being  the  parent  stream.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than  the  character  which 
its  influx  stamps  upon  the  appearance  of  the  river. 
Above  this  point  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  as 
dear,  and  its  current  as  tranquil,  as  below  thej 
become  turbid  and  violent,  full  of  foaming  whirls  and 
boiling  eddies,  which  show  the  immense  depth  and 
resistless  power  of  the  flood.  We  are  now  1,300 
miles  above  the  sea,  and  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  outposts  of  civilization.  The  red  man  begins  to 
appear  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  which  he  is 
not  yet  driven  into  the  farther  depths  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   The  bark-covered  tents  of  the  Shawnee  Indiana 
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are  pitched  npon  tho  shore ;  the  feathered  warriors 
rediiie  indolentlj  upon  the  grassy  brink,  while  their 
squaws  prepare  their  repast. 

Nnmoioiis  mounds  and  ranges  of  walls,  all  of  earth, 
reseiabliBg  the  fortifications  of  ancient  cities,  are 
foiuid  throoghout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tribatazies ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  are  not 
the  fantastic  workings  of  geological  formation  rather 
than  ol  the  hand  of  man.  The  aborigines  have  at 
least  availed  themselves  of  these  natural  strongholds 
as  forts  and  burial  places ;  their  bones  are  often  dis- 
interred, with  rude  ornaments  of  cky  or  copper.  But, 
fertile  as  are  Mexico  and  Central  America  in  monu- 
mental memorials  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  the 
antiquities  of  the  Mississippi  give  traces  alone  of  the 
Bugrfttions  of  unknown  and  barbarous  tribes. 

As  we  approach  St.  Louis,  the  name  of  "  Bloody 
Island,*'  famous  for  its  duek,  indicates  the  half- 
civilized  state  of  society  in  a  new-formed  state,  where 
every  man  depends  upon  his  own  right-hand,  and  the 
bowie  knife  and  the  rifle  are  the  arbiters  of  every 
trifling  dilute.    St.  Louis,  founded  by  the  French, 
is  the  last  city  before  we  plunge  into  the  boundless 
wilderness,  and  it  bears  the  character  of  a  place  on  the 
>    fnmtiera  of  barbarism  and  civilization.    Here  meet 
and  mingle  together  the  hardy  trapper  or  hunter — 
I    restless  emigrants  from  the  older  states  of  the  Union, 
•    poshing  into  the  boundless  west — ^men  of  broken 
character  and  fortunes — dissolute  and  daring  adven- 
tnzers^  who  are  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  or 
seeking  for  the  op^ung  of  anew  career.    The  scenes 
that  now  expand  upon  tis  as  we  continue  to  ascend  the 
Missoori,  are  strange  and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 
Rocks  of  every  ia^astio  shape  and  colour,  vivid  as 
'    the  difis  of  Petra, — ^foliage  of  every  hue,  from  the 
palest  yellow  to  the  most  vivid  crimson, — ^adom  the 
banks  of  the  river,  upon  the  broad  still  bosom  of 
which  the  solitary  canoe  of  the  Lidian  is  the  only 
I  moving  object,  himself  the  only  denizen  of  his  native 
{  deserts.    We  now  feel  ourselves  in  the  wilds  of  the 
;  far  West,  and  begin  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the 
I  boundless  wilderness*    Scene  after  scene  of  Indian 
life  opens  before  us.    Here  is  the  deserted  village  of 
the  extinct  tribe  of  the  Mandans,  and   there   an 
aboriginal  cemetery.    These  pictures,  as  given  by  Mr. 
I  Banvard,  are  wildly  impressive — mournfully  poetical. 
,  This  isthe  region  sofinely  described  in  "  Evangeline :" — 

"Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the 

mountains 
Lift^  threngh  petpeloal  snows,  their  lofty  and  liuninous 

sunmits; 
Down  from  their  desolate,  deep  ravines,  where  the 

gorge,  like  a  gateway, 
Opens  a  passage  mde  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's 

waggon. 
Westward  the  Ongm  flowB,  and  the  Wallewav,  and 

Owhyhee. 
Eastward,  with  deviouB  course,  among  the  Wind-river 

moontains, 
ThroQgh  the  Sweet-water  Talley  precipitate  leaps  the 

Nebiaaka; 
And  to  tho  South,  from  Fountaine-qui-bout  and  the 
I  Spanish  Siernw, 


Fretted  wltb  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  wind 

of  the  desert. 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  deeeend  to 

the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn 

vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondreas, 

beantifnl  prairies, 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  la  shadow  and 

suoBhine, 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple 

amorphas  : 
Over  them  wander  the  bufialo  herds,  and  the  elk  and 

the  roe-buck ; 
Over  them  wander  the  wolves,  and  herds  of  riderless 

horses; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary 

•  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael's 

children, 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood,   and   above  their 

terrible  war-trails 
Cireles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  mijeBtic,  the  vulture. 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in 

battle 
By  invisible  stain  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these 

sava«^  marauders ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  max^ns  of  swift 

running  rivers ; 
And  the  grim  taciturn  bear,  the  aneborite  monk  of  the 

desert, 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by 

the  brook  side. 
And  overall  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  cxystalline  heaven. 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  Qod  inverted  above  them." 

Tliis  singular  region,  where  we  leave  the  river  for 
a  while,  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole  panorama^ 
and  is  conceived  with  a  feeling  of  the  highest  gran- 
deur. The  distant  prairie  has  eaught  fire ;  the  fiames 
are  seen  careering  wildly  over  its  dark  and  waste  sur- 
face of  reeds  and  grass,  reddening  the  whole  heavens, 
and  rolling  before  them  immense  clouds  of  smoke. 
We  can  enter  into  the  feeling  of  terror  which  must 
overcome  the  wanderer  who  finds  himself  unsheltered 
in  the  path  of  devastation.  As  the  clouds  roll  off,  the 
fresh  vivid  grass  expands  in  verdant  wave  upon  wave, 
as  £ar  as  eye  can  reach ;  bhick  herds  of  buffaloes  are 
seen  rushing  madly  over  the  boundless  expanse,  with 
the  Indians  in  chase.  Next  follows  an  encampro^t  of 
tho  Sioux,  dancing  their  war-danoe;  and  thus  we 
shortly  return  again  to  the  hanks  of  the  Missouri 

The  concluding  scene  is  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all ;  it  resembles  the  abode  of  an  antedilu- 
vian race ;  a  city  of  domes,  towering  stupendously 
one  above  another  from  the  brink  of  the  river. 
They  are  the  work  of  the  winter  rain%  which  have 
washed  away  the  upper  soil  of  the  many-coloured 
cliffs,  and  gradually  moulded  them  into  this  singular 
shape.  Hera  the  panorama  terminates,  and  imagination 
is  left  to  fill  up  the  waste  region  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  amidst  the  ravines  of  which  the 
mighty  river  has  its  origin, — a  region  which  will 
probably  ever  be  the  haunt  of  bands  of  half-predatory 
savages,  driven  backward  by  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  finding  a  last  stronghold  in*the  remotest  fastnesses 
of  the  wUdemess. 
I  o  2 
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We  strongly  counsel  anj  of  our  readers  who  maj 
not  have  seen  this  curious  panorama,  bj  no  means  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  is  the  next  best 
thing  to  actual  travelling ;  it  opens  to  us  a  new  page 
of  nature,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  singular  charac- 
teristics of  a  half -wild,  half-civilized  country ;  where 
what  Miss  Martineau  calls  the  wonderful  process  of 
"  world  making,"  both  physical  and  moral,  is  visibly 
going  on  before  one's  eyes. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;* 

OB,   THE  RAILROAD   OF   Lin. 
BT  TBI  AlTTHOa  OF  "FKAVK  rAIBLIQB." 

Chafteb  XI. 
TOM  BBA.CT  XBET8  HU  ICA^TCH. 

The  position  in  which  we  left  Lewis  and  his 
friends  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter  was 
decidedly  more  peculiar  than  pleasant,  and  would 
afford  no  bad  illustration  of  the  American  expression 
"  a  pretty  tall  fix."  Bracy,  the  fertile  in  expedients, 
was  the  first  to  hazard  a  suggestion,  which  he  did  by 
whispering  to  Frere,  "  You  had  better  be  taken  sud- 
denly ill ;  I  shall  say  you  have  had  too  much  tongue, 
(if  you  have  not,  I  have,)  and  that  it  has  disagned 
with  you." 

"  Wait  a  bit,'*  returned  Frere,  "  you  have  seen  the 
real  Prince,  haven't  you  ?  " 

Bracy  nodded  in  assent,  and  Frere  continued, 
"  He's  something  like  me,  is  he  not  P  " 

"  Better  looking,"  was  the  uncomplimentary  re- 
joinder. 

"  Well,  never  mind  that,"  resumed  Frere, "  I  don't 
set  up  for  a  beauty,  but  if  I  am  sufficiency  like  to 
pass  for  him,  I  might  contrive  to  humbug  the  fellow 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  could  manage  to  slip 
away  quietly  without  any  shindy  at  alL" 

"  You  can  try  it  on,  if  you  choose,  but  he  is  safe 
to  find  you  out  unless  he  is  a  perfect  fool,  and 
that  is  too  great  a  mercy  to  hope  for,"  returned 
Bracy  dejectedly.  "  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
pretend  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  draw  your  carving 
knife,  and  make  a  poke  at  him ;  then  Arundel  and  I 
wiU  bundle  him  out  of  the  room  bodily,  and  swear  we 
are  doing  it  to  save  his  life.  I  can  see  nothing  else  for 
it,  for  there  go  the  women,  and,  by  Jove,  here's  the 
learned  Pundit  himself !  Oh !  isn't  he  pretty  to  look 
at  P  Why,  he  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  picture  in  the  old 
editions  of  Gay's  Fables,  of  the  'Monkey  who  had 
seen  the  World.'" 

While  this  dialogue  was  proceeding.  Lady  Lombard, 
having  gathered  the  ladies  under  her  wing,  had 
marched  them  off  to  the  drawing  room.  Miss  Peytou 
finding  an  opportunity  as  she  passed  Lewis  to  say, 
iu  German,  "  Tell  your  Prince  that  when  I  sell  myself 
I  shall  want  a  great  deal  more  than  500/." 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  36. 


"  In  fact,  that  your  value  is  quite  inestimable/' 
returned  Lewis. 

"  Exactly  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  gbkd  you  have 
sufficient  penetration  to  have  found  it  out  already." 

The  description  given  by  Bracy  of  the  Doctor's 
outward  man  was  by  no  means  inapt.  His  hair  and 
whiskers  were  grey,  and,  still  adhering  to  the  fashions 
of  his  younger  days,  he  wore  powder  and  a  pig-tail. 
His  dr^  consisted  of  a  black  single-breasted  coat  with 
a  stand-up  collar,  knee  breeches,  and  silk  stockings ; 
a  profusion  of  shirt  frill  rushed  impetuously  out  of  the 
front  of  his  waistcoat,  a  stiff  whit€  neckcloth  appeared 
thorouglily  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  "choker" 
which  bracy  applied  to  it,  while  ashirt-coUar  starched 
to  a  pitch  of  savage  harshness,  iuvaded  the  region  of 
his  cheeks  to  an  extent  which  rendered  the  tract  oi 
country  lying  between  the  ears  and  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  a  complete  terra  ineognUa,  Constant  study  of 
the  Eastern  hieroglyphics  had  probably  made  his 
wearing  spectacles  a  matter  of  necessity;  at  all 
events  a  huge  pair  in  a  broad  tortoiseshell  setting 
garnished  his  nose,  which,  truth  compels  us  to  confess, 
was  more  than  slightly  red,  in  wliich  particular  it 
afforded  a  decided  contrast  to  his  general  complexion, 
which  was,  we  say  it  distinctly  and  without  com- 
promise, ydlow. 

To  this  gentleman,  who  entered  with  a  hasty  step, 
and  glanced  round  him  with  a  quick,  abrupt,  and 
rather  startling  manner,  did  Bracy  address  himself 
witli  much  empressement. 

"  My  dear  sir,  this  is  most  fortunate ;  the  Prince  is 
quite  delighted  at  the  rencontre,  but  you  must  expect 
to  find  his  Higlmess  greatly  altered.  The  cares  of 
life,  my  dear  sir,  the  anxieties  attending — ah  I  I  see 
you  are  impatient;  I  won't  detain  you,  but  I  wished 
to  warn  you  that  if  you  should  perceive  any  great 
change  in  his  appearance,  you  must  not  be  surprised, 
and  above  all  be  careful  not  to  show  it  by  your 
manner ;  you  have  no  idea  how  sensitive  he  is  on  the 
point ;  quite  morbidly  so,  really.  Don't  let  me  detain 
you — ^how  well  you  are  looking !" 

A  good  deal  of  pantomimic  action  had  accompanied 
the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  Doctor  being  engaged 
in  making  vain  and  futile  attempts  to  get  past  his  I 
persecutor,  who  on  his  part  continued,  with  au 
affectation  of  the  deepest  respect,  constantly,  and  with 
the  utmost  perseverance,  to  frustrate  them.  The 
concluding  words  of  his  address,  however,  elicited  the 
following  rejoinder,  spoken  in  a  quick  cross  man- 
ner: — 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,  for  I  do  not 
remember  ever  setting  eyes  on  you  before  in  my  life. 
I  never  forget  a  £sce  I  have  once  seen." 

'*  Confound  his  memory !"  thought  Bracy,  "  Frere 
won't  have  a  chance  with  him ;"  he  only  said,  however, 
"You  are  right.  Doctor;  the  fact  of  your  looking 
well  is  so  self-evident,  that  I  ventured  to  remark  it, 
without  having  any  previous  data  to  go  upon — but 
here  is  his  Highness,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  at  length 
moved  on  one  side,  and  allowed  the  man  of  learning 
to  pjisa. 
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Prere  coining  forward  at  the  same  minute,  Bracy 
whispered,  while  the  Doctor  bent  in  a  low  salaam, 

"  I  have  bothered  his  brains  sweetly  for  him,  so 
that  he  hardly  knows  whether  he's  standing  on  his 
head  or  his  heels;  so  now  you  must  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  joy  go  with  you." 

Frere,  thus  apostrophized,  returned  the  Doctor's 
salute  with  much  cordiality,  and  Bracy,  feigning  some 
excuse,  left  them  to  entertain  each  other,  liaving 
before  his  eyes  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  new  comer's 
addressing  him  in  Persian,  and  thereby  discovering 
his  deplorable  ignorance  of  that  interesting  language. 

Time,  which  does  not  stand  still  for  Princes  any 
more  than  for  private  individuals,  passed  on  with  its 
usual  rigidity.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  having  eaten 
as  much,  and  drank  probably  (looking  at  it  in  a 
medical  point  of  view)  more  than  was  good  for  them, 
had  rejoined  the  ladies,  and  it  became  evident  to 
Bracy  that  a  crisis  in  his  evening's  amusement  was 
approaching.  On  his  return  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
must  of  course  resume  his  duties  as  interpreter,  and 
this  inconvenient  Persian  professor  would  inevitably 
discover  the  imposture.  This  was  the  more  proToking 
as  Frere's  likeness  to  the  Prince  must  evidently  have 
been  much  stronger  than  he  had  imagined,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Persian  etiquette  more 
extensive  than  he  had  beliered  possible,  for  the  Doctor 
continued  to  converse  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and 
appeared  to  believe  in  him  implicitly.  While  he  was 
still  pondering  the  matter  in  his  anxious  mind,  the 
few  last  remaining  guests  conveyed  themselves  away, 
and  the  Prince  and  his  party  were  left  to  dispute 
possession  of  the  supper-room  with  empty  champagne 
bottles,  and  half  tipsy  waiters.  Frere,  when  he 
perceived  this  to  be  the  case,  beckoned  Bracy  to 
approach,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  earshot, 
whispered, 

"I  have  humbugged  the  old  fellow  beautifully  on 
the  score  of  our  Persian  recollections,  but  he  has  just 
been  questioning  me  about  you, — ^where  you  acquired 
your  knowledge  of  the  language,  whether  you  have 
been  much  in  the  East,  how  I  became  acquainted 
with  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  put  him  off  with 
lies  as  long  as  I  could,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  as  a 
last  resource,  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  him  to 
you." 

"  The  deuce  you  have !"  was  the  reply ;  "  that  is 
pleasant.  He'll  be  jabbering  his  confounded  lingo,  and 
I  shall  not  understand  a  word  he  says  to  me ;  besides, 
my  jargon  won't  go  down  with  him,  you  know.  I  tell 
you  what,  I  shall  be  off,  and  you  must  say  up  stairs, 
(be  can  interpret  for  you,)  that  I  have  been  sent  for 
by  the  prime  minister  at  a  minute's  notice,  alaDe 
Gfrandeville." 

"  Tis  too  late,"  replied  Frere ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  Doctor  seized  Bracy  by  the  button,  and  in 
a  stem  and  impressive  manner  asked  some  apparently 
searching  question  in  Persian.  Few  men  had  enjoyed 
the  delight  of  seeing  Tom  Bracy  in  the  unenviable 
frame  of  mind  expressed  by  the  nautical  term  "  taken 
aback,"  but  of  that  favoured  few  were  the  by-standers 


on  the  present  occasion ;  never  was  au  unhappy  indi- 
vidual more  thoroughly  and  completely  at  a  loss; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  the  situation  was  an  embar- 
rassing one.  To  be  addressed  by  an  dderly  stranger 
in  an  unintelligible  language,  in  which  you  are 
expected  to  reply,  while  at  the  same  time  you  arc 
painfully  conscious  that  your  incapacity  to  do  so,  or 
even  (not  understanding  the  question)  to  give  an 
appropriate  reply  in  your  native  tongue,  will  lead  to 
a  discoveiy  you  are  most  anxious  to  avert,  is  an  un- 
deniably awkward  position  in  which  to  bo  placed. 
That  Bracy  found  it  so  was  most  evident,  for  he 
fidgeted,  stammered,  ghmced  appealingly  towards 
Frere  for  aid,  and  at  kst  was  obliged,  between 
annoyance  and  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  situation,  to  get  up  a  fictitious  cough,  which, 
irritating  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  produced  a  most 
violent  genuine  sneeze.  From  the  effects  of  this  con- 
vulsion of  nature  he  was  relieved  by  a  violent  slap 
on  the  back,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  tones 
of  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed  in  his  ear, 

"  Sold,  by  all  that's  glorious !  Bracy,  my  boy,  how 
do  you  find  yourself?"  and  on  looking  up,  he  recog- 
nised in  the  laughing  face  of  the  Addiscorobe  doctor, 
now  divested  of  its  spectacles,  the  well-known  features 
of  Charley  Leicester. 

• "  Yes,  laugh  away,"  growled  the  victimised  prac- 
tical joker ;  "  it's  all  very  funny,  I  dare  say,  but  one 
thing  I'll  swear  in  any  court  of  justice,  which  is, 
that  you  have  been  talking  real  Persian,  at  least  if 
what  Frere  jabbers  is  real  Persian." 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  returned  Leicester,  still  in 
convulsions.  "When  Frere  and  I  planned  this 
dodge,  we  knew  what  a  wide-awake  gentleman  we 
had  to  deal  with,  and  took  our  measures  accordingly. 
I  learned  four  Persian  sentences  by  heai-t  from  liis 
dictation,  and  pretty  good  use  I  have  made  of  them 
too,  I  think." 

"  It  was  not  a  bad  idea,  really,"  observed  Bracy, 
who  having  got  over  his  annoyance  at  the  first  sense 
of  defeat,  instantly  recovered  his  good  humour. 
"  How  well  you  are  made  up !  I  did  not  recognise  you 
one  bit,  till  you  pulled  off  the  barnacles." 

"Yes,  I  got  little  Stevens,  who  does  the  light  comic 
business  at  one  of  the  minors,  to  provide  the  apparel, 
and  come  and  dress  me — I  hope  you  admire  my  com- 
plexion; he  laid  on  the  red  and  yellow  most  un- 
sparingly." 

"He  has  done  it  vastly  well,"  returned  Bracy. 
"I  shall  cultivate  that  small  man;  he  may  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  me  on  an  occasion." 

"Now  we  ought  to  be  going  up  stairs,"  interrupted 
Frere ;  "  these  waiter-fellows  are  beginning  to  stare 
at  us  suspiciously  too.  I  say,  Bracy,  cut  it  short  man ; 
we  have  had  all  the  fun  now,  and  I'm  getting  tired  of 
the  thing." 

"  Ya,  Meinheer,"  rejoined  Bracy  aloud,  adding  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  The  slaveys  will  swallow  that  or  any 
thing  else  for  Persian;  they  are  all  more  or  less 
drunk,  by  the  fishy  expression  of  their  optics." 

Laura  Peyton  was  astonished  somewhat  later  in 
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the  evening  by  tho  AddiBCombc  professor  leaning 
over  tho  back  of  tho  sofa  on  which  she  was  seated, 
and  asking  whether  she  had  enjoyed  her  last  valse  at 
Almack's  the  evening  before  last. 

"  Surely,  you  can  feel  no  particular  interest  about 
such  a  frivolous  and  unintcllectu&l  matter,  sir,"  was 
her  reply. 

"  I  was  about  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  by  asking 
whether  your  partner  made  liimsclf  agreeable." 

"  To  which  I  shall  reply  after  the  Irish  fashion,  by 
osking  what  it  con  possibly  concern  you  to  know^ 
sirP" 

"Merely  because  I  have  the  honour  of  the  gen- 
tleman's acquaintance." 

"That  in  fact  you  are  one  of  those  uncommon 
characters  who  know  themselves,"  returned  Laura, 
with  an  arch  smile ;  "  is  not  that  what  you  wish  to 
impress  upon  me,  Mr.  Leicester?" 

Charley  hiughed,  then  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "I 
saw  you  knew  mo.  Did  your  own  acuteuess  lead  to 
the  discovciy,  or  are  there  traitors  among  us  P" 

"Your  friend  Mr.  Arunders  expressive  features 
let  me  into  the  secret  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  before  we  went  down  to  supper; 
but  I  entered  into  a  contract  not  to  betray  the  plot,  if 
he  would  tell  me  all  I  wish  to  know  about  it,  so  the 
moment  he  came  up,  I  made  him  inform  me  who  you 
were.    What  a  gentlemanly,  agreeable  person  he  is ! " 

As  she  said  this,  a  slight  shade  passed  across 
Leicester's  good-natured  countenance,  and  he  replied, 
more  quickly  than  was  his  wont, 

"  I  had  fancied  Miss  Peyton  superior  to  the  common 
feminine  weakness  of  being  caught  by  the  hist  new 
face." 

"  What  a  thoroughly  Maji-like  speech,"  returned  the 
young  lady.  "  Did  I  aay  anything  about  his  appearance, 
sir  P  Do  you  suppose  we  poor  women  are  so  utterly 
silly  that  we  can  appreciate  nothing  but  a  handsome 
face  P  Your  professor's  disguise  has  imbued  you  with 
the  Turkish  belief  that  women  have  no  souls." 

"  No  one  fortunate  enough  to  bo  acquainted  with 
Miss  Peyton  would  continue  long  in  such  a  heresy," 
replied  Leicester,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  thinks  he 
is  saying  a  good  thing. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  make  some  such  reply," 
returned  Laura.  "  You  first  show  your  real  opinion 
of  women  by  libelling  the  whole  sex,  and  then  try  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape,  by  insulting  my  understanding 
with  a  personal  compliment.  Wait,"  she  continued, 
seeing  he  was  about  to  defend  himself,  "you  must 
not  talk  to  me  any  more  now,  or  you  will  excite  Lady 
Lombard's  suspicions,  and  betray  the  whole  conspiracy. 
Go  away,  and  send  my  new  friend  Mr.  Arundel  Hassan 
Beg  here ;  Lady  Lombard  committed  him  to  my  charge, 
and  I  want  to  cultivate  him." 

Leicester  tried  to  assume  a  languishing  look,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  upon  young  ladies 
with  great  success,  but  becomiug  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  wig  and  spectacles,  and  gathering  from  Laura's 
silvery  laugh,  that  such  adjuncts  to  an  interesting 
expression  of  countenance  were  incongruous,  not  to 


say  absurd,  he  joined  in  her  merriment,  then  added, 
"You  are  in  a  very  wicked  mood  to-night,  Miss 
Peyton ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  o*en  do  as  you  bid  me, 
and  reserve  my  revenge  till  some  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity," then,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  he  sought  out 
Lewis,  and  delivered  the  young  Udy's  message  to  him, 
adding  in  his  usual  drawling  tone,  "  You  have  made  a 
what-do-ye-call-it — an  impression  in  that  quarter. 
Women  always  run  after  the  last  new  face." 

"  You  are  right,"  returned  Lewis,  with  a  degree  of 
energy  which  startled  his  listless  oompanion,  "and 
those  men  are  wisest  who  know  them  for  the  toys 
they  are,  and  avoid  them." 

Leicester  gazed  after  his  retreating  figure  in  as- 
tonishment, then  murmured  to  himself,  "What's  in 
tho  wind  now,  I  wonder ;  is  the  good  youth  trying  to 
keep  up  the  Asiatic  character,  or  suddenly  turned 
woman-hater  P  Confound  that  little  Peyton  girl,  how 
sharp  she  was  to-night !" 

"How  very  well  Mr.  Leicester  is  disguised," 
observed  Laura  Peyton  to  Lewis,  after  they  had  con- 
versed  in  German  for  some  minutes  on  genend  subjects. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lewis;  "though  I  can't  say  his 
appearance  is  im))roved  by  the  alteration." 

"  A  fact  of  which  he  is  fully  aware,"  returned  Laura 
smiling. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  Laura's 
asking  abruptly,  "  Do  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Leicester  P" 

"  lieally  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  to 
inform  you,  but  I  should  say  he  it  a  very  popular 
man." 

"  Popuhur  man !  I  hate  that  phrase,"  returned  his 
companion  pettishly ;  "  it  is  ahnost  as  bad  as  describing 
Any  one  as  a  man  about  town,  wliioh  always  gives  me 
tho  idea  of  a  creature  that  wears  a  pea-jacket,  lives  at 
a  club,  boards  on  cigars,  talks  slang,  carries  a  betting- 
book,  and  never  has  its  hair  cut— can't  you  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  Mr.  Leicester  yourself  P" 

"Well,  I  think  him  gentlemanly,  good-natareO* 
agreeable  up  to  a  certain  point,  cleverish— -" 

"  Yes,  that  will  do ;  I  quite  understand.  1  don't 
think  you  do  him  justice — ho  has  a  kind  heart,  and 
more  good  sense  than  you  are  disposed  to  give  him 
credit  for.  You  should  not  form  such  hasty  judgments 
of  people ;  a  want  of  charity  I  perceive  is  one  of  your 
faults.  And  now  I  must  wish  you  good  night ;  I  hear 
my  kind  old  chaperone  anxiously  bleating  after  me  in 
the  distance." 

So  saying  she  arose,  and  hastened  to  put  herself 
under  tho  protection  of  "a  fine  old  English  gentle- 
woman," who  with  a  hooked  nose,  red  gown,  and  green 
scarf,  looked  like  some  new  and  fearful  variety  of  the 
genus  Parroquct.  At  the  same  time,  Braoy  summoned 
Lewis  to  join  the  Prince,  wlio  was  about  to  depart, 
which,  after  Lady  Lombard  had  in  an  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude  uttered  a  whole  sentence  in  the  largest 
capitals,  he  was  allowed  to  do. 

Leicester  accompanied  them,  tearing  himself  away 
from  Professor  Malch^>eau,  who  had  singled  him  out 
OS  a  brother  savaH,  and  commenced  raeo^te-iag  to 
him  his  affecting  history,  thereby  leaving  thai  shaggy 
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little  child  of  misfortune  to  lament  to  Ms  sympa- 
thizing hostess  the  melancholy  fact  that "  Zie  Professor 
Addiseombe  had  cat  his  little  tale  off  short,  and 
transported  himselfs  ayay  in  von  great  despatch." 

'Twere  long  to  tell  the  jokes  that  were  made,  the  new 
and  additioiud  matter  bronght  to  light,  as  each  of  the 
quartette,  assembled  ronnd  a  second  edition  of  supper 
in  Bracy's  rooms,  detailed  in  turn  his  own  personal 
experiences  of  the  evening's  comicalities— the  cigars 
that  were  smoked,  or  the  amount  of  sherry  cobbler 
that  was  imbibed :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  certain 
lyrical  declaration  that  they  would  not  "go  home  till 
morning,"  to  which,  during  their  symposium,  they 
had  committed  themselves,  was  verified  when,  on 
issuing  out  into  the  street,  the  cold  grey  light  of  early 
dawn  threw  its  pale  tint  over  their  wearied  faces,  and 
struggled  with  sickly-looking  gas  lamps  for  the  honour 
of  illuminating  the  thorougMares  of  the  sleeping  city. 

Leicester's  cab,  with  his  niglit-horse,— a  useful 
animal,  which,  without  a  1^  to  stand  upon,  possessed 
the  speed  of  the  wind,  and,  having  every  defect  horse- 
flesh is  heir  to,  enjoyed  a  constitution  which  throve 
on  exposure  and  want  of  sleep,  as  other  organizations 
usually  do  on  the  exact  opposites,  was  in  waiting. 
Lito  this  vehide  Leicester,  having  made  two  bad  shots 
at  the  step,  rushed  headlong,  and  drove  off  at  an 
insane  pace,  and  in  a  succession  of  zigzags. 

Frcre  and  Lewis  watched  the  cab,  till,  having 
slightly  assaulted  an  unoffending  lamp-post,  it  flew 
round  a  comer  and  disappeared ;  then,  having  ex- 
changed a  significant  glance  suggestive  of  sympathetic 
anticipations  of  a  sombre  character  in  regard  to  the 
safe  arrival  of  thdr  friend,  they  started  at  a  brisk 
pace,  which  soon  brought  them  to  Frere's  respectable 
dwelliag.  While  the  proprietor  was  searching  in  every 
podcet  but  the  right  one  for  that  terror  of  all  feeble- 
minded riders,  that  pet  abomination  of  all  fathers  of 
families,  that  latest  invention  of  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
— a  latch-key,  they  were  accosted  by  a  lad  of  about 
fifteen,  whose  ragged  clothes,  bronzed  features,  and 
Murillo-like  i^pearance,  accorded  well  with  his  sup- 
plication,— "  Fer  pieictf  Siffnor,  denaro  per  an  pover' 
ItaliaM." 

Frere  looked  at  him  attentively,  then  exclaimed — 
**I  tell  you  what,  boy,  it  won't  do;  you're  no  more  an 
Italian  than  I  am ;  you  should  not  try  to  impose  upon 
people.** 

lie  boy  hung  down  his  head,  and  then  replied, 
doggedly,  "If  s  your  own  fault ;  you'll  let  an  English 
boy  starve  in  the  streets  before  you  *11  give  him  a  bit  of 
bread,  but  you  are  charitable  enough  to  them  foreign 
bkckguards." 

** That's  not  true,"  replied  Frere;  "however,  liar 
or  not,  you  must  be  fed,  I  suppose,  so  if  you  choose 
to  take  a  soup-ticket  here's  one  for  you." 

"No,"  returned  the  boy,  proudly,  "  you  have  called 
me  liar,  and  I  won't  accept  your  miserable  bounty ; 
I'd  sooner  starve  first." 

'''As  you  please,"  returned  Frere,  coolly  pocketing 
the  rejected  ticket ;  "  now  have  the  goodness  to  take 
vourself  off. — ^Corae  Ijcwis." 


."I'll  join  you  immediately,"  replied  Lewis. 

"Mind  you  shut  the  door  after  you,  then,"  con- 
tinued Frere,  "  or  we  shall  have  that  nice  lad  walking 
off  with  the  silver  spoons."  So  saying,  he  entered  the 
house. 

Lewis  waited  till  his  retreating  footsteps  were  no 
longer  audible,  then,  fixing  his  piercing  glance  upon 
the  boy,  he  said,  in  an  impressive  voice,  "  Answer  me 
truly,  and  I  will  give  you  assistance.  Wliere  did  you 
learn  to  speak  Italian  with  so  good  an  accent  ?'' 

'*  In  Naples,  sir!" 

"  How  did  you  get  there  ?  " 

"  I  served  on  board  a  man-of-war." 

"And  how  have  you  fallen  into  this  state  of 
beggary?" 

The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  something  led 
him  instinctively  to  feel  that  his  confidence  would  not 
be  abused,  and  he  answered,  "  When  we  got  back  to 
England,  and  the  crew  were  paid  off,  I  received  15/. 
I  got  into  bad  company,  they  tempted  me  to  every 
thing  that  was  wrong;  my  money  was  soon  gone: 
I  had  no  friends  in  London,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
applied  to  them  after  going  on  as  bad  as  I  had  been,  if 
I  had.  I  sold  my  clothes  to  buy  bread ;  and  when  I 
had  nothing  left,  I  be^ed,  and  lately  I've  passed 
myself  off  as  an  Italian  boy,  because  I  found  people 
more  willing  to  give  to  me." 

"  And  do  you  like  your  present  life  ?" 

"  No ;  I  have  to  bear  cold  and  hunger ;  and  when 
people  speak  to  me  as  ^  did  just  now  it  makes  me 
feel  wicked.  Some  day  it  will  drive  me  mad,  and  I 
shall  injure  somebody." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  do,  then  P" 

"  If  I  could  get  some  decent  clothes,  I'd  walk  down 
to  Portsmouth,  and  try  and  get  afloat  again." 

"  And  what  would  it  cost  to  provide  them  ?" 

"I  could  rig  myself  out  for  a  pound." 

Lewis  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added,  quickly, 
"Boy,  I  am  poor  and  proud,  as  you  are,  therefore  I 
can  feel  for  you.  Had  I  been  exposed  to  temptation, 
friendless  and  untaught,  I  might  have  fallen  as  you 
have  done.  You  have  learnt  a  bitter  lesson,  and  may 
profit  by  it ;  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  you  a  chance 
of  doing  so." 

He  cbew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  upon  it 
a  few  words  in  pencil,  then,  handing  it  to  the  boy, 
continued,  "There  is  the  direction  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
the  captain  of  a  ship  about  to  sail  in  a  few  days ; 
show  him  my  card,  and  tell  him  what  you  have  told 
me.  There  is  a  sovereign  to  provide  your  dress,  and 
five  shillings  to  save  you  from  begging  or  stealing 
till  you  get  to  Portsmouth ;  and  when  next  you  are 
tempted  to  sin  remember  its  bitter  fruits." 

As  he  spoke  he  gave  him  the  money.  The  boy 
received  it  mechanically,  fixed  his  bright  eyea  for  a 
moment  on  the  face  of  his  benefactor,  and  then, 
utterly  overcome  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  As  Lewis  turned  to  depart,  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  the  tall,  graceful 
figure  of  the  young  man,  and  the  tattered  garments 
,  and  emaciated  form  of  the  boy. 
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Far  different  waa  the  scene  when  Lewis  Arundel 
and  the  creature  he  was  thus  rescuing  from  infamy 
met  again  upon  the  HAiLEOiJ)  07  Lipe. 

Chaptbe  XII. 

IS  CHIEPLT  HORTICULTURAL,  SHOWING  THE  EPPECTS 
PRODUCED  BT  TRAINING  UPON  A  SWEET  AND 
DELICATE  ROSE. 

Rose  Arundel  sat  at  the  open  window  of  her  little 
bed  room,  and  gazed  out  into  the  night.  The  scent 
of  many  flowers  hung  upon  the  loaded  air,  and  the 
calm  stars  looked  down  from  Heaven,  contrasting  their 
impassive  grandeur  with  the  unrest  of  this  weary 
world.  The  evening  had  been  lovely,  not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring,  the  long  shadows  that  slept  upon 
the  smooth  green  sward,  and  afforded  a  dark  back- 
ground on  which  the  brilliant  glow-worms  shone  like 
diamonds  on  a  funeral  pall,  were  motionless;  the 
silence,  unbroken  save  when  some  heavy  beetle  or 
other  strange  insect  of  the  night  winged  its  drowsy 
way  across  the  casement,  was  almost  oppressive  in  its 
stillness;  it  was  a  time  and  place  for  grave  and 
earnest  thought,  a  scene  in  which  the  full  heart  is 
conscious  of  its  own  sorrow.  And  Rose,  although 
she  had  too  much  good  sense  and  right  principle  to 
allow  herself  to  feel  miserable,  was  far  from  happy. 
The  key  to  the  inner  life  of  every  true-hearted  woman 
must  be  sought  in  the  affections ; — the  only  two  people 
whom  Rose  had  loved,  as  she  was  capable  of  loving, 
were  her  father  and  brother ;  for  Mrs.  Arundel,  though 
all  her  impulses  were  kind  and  amiable,  did  not 
possess  sufficient  depth  of  character  to  inspire  any 
very  strong  attachment.  Between  Captain  Arundel 
and  his  daughter  had  existed  one  of  those  rare 
affections  which  appear  so  nearly  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  our  spiritual  nature,  that  lest  this  world  should 
become  too  dear  to  us,  they  are  blessings  we  are 
sehlom  permitted  long  to  enjoy.  Rose  and  her  father 
were  by  nature  much  alike  in  disposition,  and  in 
forming  her  character,  and  educating  and  developing 
her  mind,  he  had  for  some  years  found  his  chief 
interest,  while  in  her  affection  lay  his  only  solace 
for  the  blighted  hopes  and  ruined  prospects  of  a  life, 
time. 

Originally  highly  connected.  Captain  Arundel  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  family,  by  forming  in 
the  heat  of  youthful  passion,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an 
English  resident  at  Marseilles,  by  a  foreign  mother. 
Too  proud  to  seek  to  conciliate  his  relations,  Mr. 
Arundel  became  a  voluntary  exile,  entered  into  the 
Austrian  army,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  served  with  much  distinction,  till  failing 
health  induced  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and 
return  to  England  for  the  sake  of  educating  his 
children.  His  heart  was  set  on  one  object,  namely,  to 
bestow  upon  his  son  the  education  of  nn  English 
gentleman,  and  for  this  purpose  hcliad  availed  himself 
of  a  very  unusual  talent  for  pointing,  as  a  means 
by  which  he  might  increase  his  slender  income 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  expenses  of  sending  Lewis  to 


Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  a  German  university- 
The  constant  application  thus  rendered  inevitable 
fostered  the  seeds  of  that  most  insidious  of  all  ail- 
ments, a  heart-disease,  and  while  still  forming  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  an  unwonted  agitation 
induced  a  paroxysm  of  his  comphiint,  and  ere  Rose 
could  realize  the  misfortune  that  threatened  her,  she 
was  fatherless. 

Although  stunned  at  first  by  the  unexpected  shock 
hers  was  not  a  mind  to  give  way  at  such  a  moment, 
and  to  those  who  judge  by  the  outward  expression 
only,  Mrs.  Arundel's  grief  appeared  much  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  her  daughter.  But  Rose's  sorrow 
was  not  a  mere  transitory  feeling,  which  a  few  weeks 
more  or  less  might  serve  to  dissipate;  it  had  be- 
come part  of  her  very  nature,  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be 
lightly  brought  to  view,  but  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary 
of  her  pure  heart  it  remained  a  cherished  yet  solemn 
recollection,  which  would  shed  its  hallowing  influence 
over  the  future  of  her  young  life.  And  now,  as  she 
sat  with  her  calm  earnest  eyes  upturned  to  the  glorious 
heaven  above  her,  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
him  she  had  so  dearly  loved,  and  she  pondered  the 
solemn  questions  which  have  ere  now  presented  them- 
selves to  many  a  mourning  spirit,  and  longed  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  grave,  and  learn  things 
which  death  alone  shall  teach  us.  Then  she  recalle<l 
conversations  she  had  held  with  him  that  was  gone,  on 
these  very  subjects,  and  remembered  how  he  had  said, 
that  the  things  which  God  had  not  seen  fit  to  reveal 
could  neither  be  needful  nor  expedient  for  us  to  know ; 
and  that  such  speculations  were  in  themselves  danger- 
ous, inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  lead  us  to  form 
theories  which,  having  no  warrant  in  Scripture,  might 
be  at  variance  with  truth ;  and  that  it  was  better  to 
wait  patiently  in  humble  faith, — that  a  time  would  come 
when  we  should  no  longer  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
and  the  hidden  things  of  God  should  be  made  known 
unto  us.  Then  her  thoughts  still  pursuing  the  same 
train,  led  her  to  reflect  how  all  her  father's  aspirations, 
crushed  and  disappointed  in  the  wreck  of  his  own 
fortunes,  had  centred  in  his  son,  and  the  bitter  tears 
which  no  personal  privations  or  misfortunes  could 
have  forced  from  her,  flowed  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
reflected  how  these  bright  anticipations  seemed  doomed 
never  to  be  realized. 

Unselfish  by  nature,  and  trained  to  habits  of  thought- 
fulness  by  witnessing  her  father's  life  of  daily  self- 
sacrifice.  Rose  had  never  been  accustomed  to  indulge 
on  her  own  account  in  those  day-dreams  so  common  to 
the  sanguine  mmd  of  youth.  But  the  germs  of  that  pride 
and  ambition  which  were  Lewis's  besetting  sins  existed 
in  a  minor  degree  in  Rose's  disposition  also,  and  found 
vent  in  a  visionary  career  of  greatness  she  had  marked 
out  for  her  brother,  and  for  whidi  his  unusual  mental 
powers  and  striking  appearance  seemed  eminently  to 
qualify  him.  In  nourishing  these  visions  her  father  had 
unconsciously  assisted,  when  in  moments  of  confidence 
he  had  imparted  to  her  his  hopes  that  Lewis  would 
distinguish  himself  in  whatever  career  of  life  he  might 
select,  and  by  his  success  restore  them  all  to  that 
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posiiioii  in  society  which  by  his  own  impradence  he 
had  forfeited.  What  a  bitter  contrast  did  the  reality 
now  present!  Rose  had  received  that  morning  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  detailing  his  interview  with 
General  Grant,  and  its  results ;  and  though,  from  a 
wish  to  spare  her  feelings,  he  had  been  more  guarded 
in  bis  expressions  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
versation with  Frere  the  preceding  day,  yet  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  from  her  his  repugnance  to 
the  arrangement,  or  the  degradation  to  which  his 
haughty  spirit  led  him  to  consider  he  was  submit- 
ting. 

"  Poor  Lewis !"  murmured  Rose,  "  I  know  so  well 
what  misery  it  wiU  be  to  him ;  the  slights,  the  hourly 
petty  annoyances  which  his  proud  sensitive  nature  will 
feel  so  keenly;— and  then,  to  waste  his  high  talents, 
his  energy  of  character  and  strength  of  will,  on  the 
dru^ry  of  teaching,  when  they  were  certain  to  have 
led  liim  to  distinction  if  he  had  only  had  a  fair  field 
for  their  exercise — it  would  have  broken  dearest 
papa's  heart,  when  he  had  hoped  so  differently  for 
him.  But  if  k9  had  lived,  this  never  would  have  been 
so ;  he  often  told  me  he  had  influential  friends,  and 
though  he  never  would  apply  to  them  on  his  own 
account,  he  declared  he  would  do  so  when  Lewis 
should  become  old  enough  to  enter  into  life.  I 
wonder  who  they  were.  He  never  liked  to  talk  on 
those  subjects,  and  I  was  afraid  of  paining  him  by 
inquiring.  I  am  glad  there  is  a  Miss  Grant ;  I  hope 
she  may  prove  a  nice  girl,  and  will  like  Lewis ;  but  of 
course  she  will— every  one  must  do  that.  Oh  !  how 
I  hope  they  will  treat  him  kindly  and  generously — it 
will  all  depend  upon  that.  Poor  fellow!  with  his 
impulsive  disposition  and  quick  sense  of  wrong — Ills 
fiery  temper  too,  how  will  he  get  on  P  And  it  is  for 
our  sakes  he  does  all  this,  sacrificing  his  freedom  aud 
his  hopes  of  winning  himself  a  name ; — ^how  good  and 
noble  it  is  of  him!" 

She  paused,  and  leaning  her  brow  upon  her  little 
white  hand,  sat  buried  in  deep  thought.  At  length 
she  spoke  again. 

"  iri  oodd  do  any  thing  to  earn  money,  and  help, 
I  should  be  so  much  happier.  Poor  papa  got  a  good 
deal  lately  for  his  pictures ;  but  they  were  so  clever. 
Lewis  can  sketch  beautifully,  but  my  drawings  are  so 
tidne.  I  wonder  whether  people  would  buy  poetry. 
I  wish  I  knew  whether  my  verses  are  good  enough  to 
induce  any  one  to  purchase  them.  Dearest  papa 
praised  those  lines  of  mine  which  he  accidentally 
found  one  day.  Of  course  he  was  a  good  judge,  only 
perhaps  he  liked  them  because  they  were  miiic." 
And  the  tears  rolled  silently  down  her  pale  cheeks  as 
memory  brought  before  her  the  glance  of  bright  and 
surprised  approval,  the  warm  yet  judicious  praise, 
the  tender  criticism, — ^words,  looks,  and  tones  of  love 
now  lost  to  her  for  ever,  which  the  accidental  disco- 
very of  her  verses  had  drawn  forth.  With  an  aching 
heart  she  closed  the  casement,  and,  lighting  a  candle, 
proceeded  to  unlock  a  small  writing-desk,  from  whence 
she  drew  some  manuscript  verses,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 


THE  PBEACHEE'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SCUT.. 

Weabt  soul, 
Why  dost  thou  still  disquiet 
Thyself  with  senseless  riot, 
Taking  thy  fill  and  measure 

Of  earthly  pleasure  1 
The  things  that  thou  dost  prize 

Are  not  realities; 

All  is  but  seeming. 
Waking,  thou  still  liest  dreaming. 
That  which  before  thine  eye 
Now  passeth,  or  hath  past. 
Is  nought  hut  vanity — 

It  cannot  last 
This  evil  world,  be  sure, 

Shall  not  endure. 
Art  thou  a-weary,  Soul,  and  dost  thou  cry 
For  resti    Wait,  and  thou  soon  shalt  have 

That  thou  dost  crave, 
For  DxATH  is  reoZ— the  Qbjlvx  no  mockery, 

THE  soul's  REFLT. 

Preacher,  too  dark  thy  mood; 

God  made  this  earth — 

At  its  primeval  birth 
"  God  saw  that  it  was  good.** 
And  if  through  Adam's  sin 

Death  entered  in, 
Hath  not  Christ  died  to  save 

Me  from  the  grave  1 
Repented  sins  for  His  sake  are  foigiven— 

There  is  a  heaven. 
For  that  this  earth  is  no  abiding-pUce, 

Shall  we  displace 
The  flowers  that  God  hath  scattered  on  our  path— 

The  kindly  hearth ; 
The  smile  of  love  still  brightening  as  we  come, 

Making  the  desert,  home ; 
The  seventh  day  of  rest,  the  poor  man*s  treasure 

Of  holy  leisure ; 
Bright  sunshine,  happy  birds,  the  joy  of  flowers  1 

Ah,  no  !  this  earth  of  ours 
Was  "very  good,**  and  hath  its  blessings  still ; 

And  if  we  will. 
We  may  be  happy.    Say,  dark  Preacher,  why 
Should  we  then  hate  to  live,  or  fear  to  die. 
With  Love  for  Time,  Heaven  for  Eternity  1 

Rose  perused  them  attentively,  sighed  deeply,  and 
then  resumed, — 

"  Yes,  he  liked  them,  and  said,  (I  remember  his 
very  words,)  there  was  more  vigour  and  purpose 
about  them  than  in  the  general  run  of  girlish  verses. 
How  could  I  find  out  whether  they  are  worth  any- 
thing P"  She  paused  in  reflection,  then  clSuping 
her  hands  together  suddenly,  she  exclaimed,—* 

''  Yes,  of  course,  Mr.  Frere ;  he  was  so  good  and 
kind  about  the  pictures,  and  Lewis  says  he  is  so  very 
clever,  he  will  tell  me.  But  may  not  he  think  it 
strange  and  odd  in  me  to  write  to  him  ?  Had  I  better 
consult  mamma  P" 

But  with  the  question  came  an  instinctive  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  about  the  last  person  whom  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  consult  on  such  ui  occasion. 
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Hose,  like  every  other  woman  possessing  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  artist  mind,  felt  a  shrinking  delicacy 
in  regard  to  what  the  Browning  school  would  term 
her  "  utterances,"  which  rendered  the  idea  of  showing 
them  where  they  would  not  be  appreciated  exquisitely 
painful  to  her.  Now,  Mrs.  Arundel  had  a  disj^e^- 
able  knack  of  occasionally  brushing  against  a  feeling 
so  rudely,  as  to  cause  the  unlucky  originator  thereof 
to  experience  a  mental  twinge  closely  akin  to  the 
bodily  sensation  yclept  toothache. 

It  will  therefore  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
reader  to  learn  that  Eose,  after  mature  deliberation, 
resolved  to  keep  the  fact  of  her  having  applied  to  Mr. 
Erere  a  secret,  at  all  events  till  such  time  as  the 
result  should  become  known  to  her. 

She  accordingly  selected  such  of  her  poetical 
effusions  as  she  deemed  most  worthy,  in  the  course 
of  which  process  she  stumbled  upon  a  short  prose 
sketch,  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  she  had  ever 
attempted,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  lively  account  of  her 
first  appearance  at  a  dinner-party,  written  for  the 
benefit  of  a  young-lady  friend».but  for  some  reason 
never  sent.  This,  after  looking  at  a  page  or  two,  she 
was  about  to  condemn  as  nonsense ;  but  an  idea  came 
across  her,  that  if  Mr.Frere  was  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  her  powers,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  select 
only  the  best  things ;  so  she  popped  in  the  sketch  of 
the  dinner-party  as  a  kind  of  destitution  test,  to  show 
how  badly  she  could  write. 

Then  came  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business — 
the  letter  to  Frere;  true,  she  had  written  to  him 
before,  acting  as  her  father's  amanuensis,  but  that 
was  a  different  sort  of  thing  altogether.  Still,  it 
must  be  done,  and  Hose  was  not  a  person  to  be 
deterred  by  difficulties ;  so  she  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  "  Sir*'  at  the  top  of  it,  and  having  done 
so,  sat  and  looked  at  it  till  she  became  intensely 
dissatisfied.  "  Sir," — ^it  seemed  so  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable; so  she  took  a  second  sheet,  and  wrote, 
"Dear  Sir."  Yes  I  that  was  better,  decidedly;  she 
only  hoped  it  was  not  too  familiar  in  writing  to  a 
young  man;  but  then,  Mr.Frere  was  not  exactly  a 
young  man ;  he  was  a  great  deal  older  than  Lewis ; 
above  thirty,  most  likely;  and  three  or  four-and- 
thirty  was  quite  middle-aged ;  so  the  "  Dear  Sir"  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

"  Ce  n*esi  que  le  premier  pM  qui  eoute*'  and  having 
once  started,  it  was  not  long  before  Eose*s  nimble 
pen  had  covered  two  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and 
the  following  letter  was  the  result : — 

"Deab  Sni, — ^I  know  not  how  to  offer  any  excuse 
for  the  trouble  I  am  about  to  give  you,  otherwise 
than  by  explaining  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  apply  to  you;  and,  as  I  know  your  time  is 
valuable,  I  will  do  so  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Do  not 
think  me  forgetful  of,  or  ungrateful  for,  your  great 
kindness  to  Lewis,  when  I  tell  you,  that  ever  since  I 
received  my  brother's  letter,  informing  me  of  his  en- 
gagement as  tutor  to  General  Grant's  ward,  I  have  felt 
miserable  at  the  idea  of  his  working  hard  at  an  occu- 


patioc  which  I  fear  must  be  distasteful  to  him,  in 
order  to  provide  for  Mamma  and  myself  the  comforts 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  this  in  any  way,  for  we  tried  to  shake  his 
detemiination,  but  in  \*ain.  Now  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  so  much  happier  if  I  oould  assist,  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  in  relieving  him  from  this  burthen ;  and  the 
only  possible  idea  that  occurs  to  me  (for  he  will  not 
hear  of  my  going  out  as  governess)  is,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  earn  something  by  my  pen.  With  this 
view,  I  have  ventured  to  enclose  for  your  perusal  a 
few  verses  which  I  have  written  at  odd  times  for  my 
own  amusement ;  and  I  trust  to  your  kindness  to  tell 
me  honestly  whether  they  possess  any  merit  or  not. 
I  dare  not  hope  your  opinion  will  be  favourable ;  but  if 
by  possibility  it  should  prove  so,  will  you  do  me  the 
additional  kindness  of  advising  me  what  steps  to  take 
in  order  to  get  them  published.  I  have  never  been 
in  London,  but  I  have  heard  there  are  a  good  many 
booksellers  who  live  there;  and  as  I  dare  say  you 
know  them  all,  perhaps  you  would  kindly  tell  me  to 
which  of  them  you  would  recommend  me  to  apply. 
I  have  not  told  Mamma  that  I  am  writing,  for,  as  I  feel 
a  presentiment  that  your  answer  will  only  prove  to 
me  the  folly  of  the  hopes  I  am  so  silly  as  to  indulge, 
it  is  not  worth  while  disturbing  her  about  the  matter. 
Once  again  thanking  you  for  your  extreme  kindness 
to  Lewis,  and  hoping  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
too  troublesome  in  thus  applying  to  you,  believe  mo 
to  remain  your  sincerely  obliged 

"  Rose  AnuiTDEr.. 
"  P.S. — I  have  enclosed  a  little  prose  sketch  with 
the  verses,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  not  like  that. 
Perhaps,  if  Lewis  has  not  left  you  when  this  arrives, 
you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  not  to  say  anything  to 
him  about  it,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  laugh  at  me." 

When  Rose  had  finished  this  epistle,  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  something  towards  attaining  the  object 
she  had  at  heart,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  more  happy 
than  she  had  done  since  the  receipt  of  Lewia's  letter. 
Straightway  falling  asleep,  she  dreamt  that  she  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  offered  her  100/.  to 
write  a  short  biographicd  memoir  of  General  Grant 
for  the  "Quarterly  Review." 

(To  h9  cotUinuei.) 


REMARKABLE  LITERARY  IMPOSTURES. 

BY  FEEDBRICK  LAWBEKCE. 
No.  IV. 
Laudee  Ain)  Bower. 
Mr.  Isaac  D'Israeli  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture" has  remarked  that  some  of  the  most  sinister  lite- 
rary forgeries  in  modem  times  have  been  perpetrated 
by  Scotchmen,  and  he  instances  Lauder  and  Bower 
— two  of  the  blackest  sheep  of  the  world  of  letters. 
The  disgraceful  fraud  of  which  the  former  stands 
convicted,  so  unparalleled  for  its  meanness,  baseness, 
and  dishonesty,  has  justly  condemned  him  to  eternal 
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infamy,  and  rendered  his  name  a  by-word  of  contempt. 
To  the  credit  of  English  literature,  it  did  not  indeed 
long  remain  nndiscoTered,  and  it  may  at  least  be  said 
to  have  had  one  beneficial  effect — ^that  of  placing  the 
unwary  on  their  guard  against  an  unscrupulous  dis- 
putaniy  aad  of  demonstrating  the  importance  and 
necesaiiy  of  oooasionaliy  yerifying  a  quotation,  and 
testing  a  doubtful  assertion. 

William  Lauder  was  educated  at  the  UnlTersity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  con- 
siderable scholarship.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  his  unamiable  disposition  displayed  itself  in  some 
shape  during  his  academical  career,  for  at  its  close  he 
was  unsuooeasfnlin  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  preferment 
in  the  Unirersity.  He  was  first  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  for  the  office  of 
Hbraiian.  Having  been  in  both  instances  rejected,  he 
tried  for  one  of  the  masterships  in  the  High  School, 
and  was  also  unsuccessful.  Li  1739  he  published  an 
edition  of  Johnson's  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
with  other  passages  of  sacred  poetry,  but,  however 
creditably  he  might  have  executed  his  task,  the 
speculation  was  not  a  profitable  one.  Soured  by  dis- 
appointments, he  came  to  London,  where  we  find  him 
engaged,  at  the  time  he  became  notorious,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  dasaics.  In  1747  he  commenced  his  attack  on 
the  reputation  of  Milton  in  various  communications  to 
the  '' Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  which  the  great  poet 
was  denounced  as  an  unprincipled  plagiarist.  These 
papers  having  led  to  some  controversy,  and  excited 
some  attention.  Lander  was  induced  to  collect  them, 
and  in  1750  he  republished  them  in  a  volume,  entitled, 
"  An  Essay  on  Milton's  use  and  abuse  of  the  moderns 
in  his  Paradise  Lost;"  with  the  motto,  taken  from 
MiHon, 

"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  characteristic  advertise- 
ment from  Lander,  which  states  that  "Gentlemen 
who  are  desirous  of  securing  their  children  from  iU 
example,  or  are  themselves  inclined  to  gain  or  retrieve 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  may  be  waited  on 
at  their  own  houses  by  the  author  of  the  following 
Essay;"  an  announcement  certainly  calcnkted  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  "canny  Scot"  regarded  his 
erudite  performance  as  an  excellent  mercantile  specu- 
lation, and  favourable  medium  of  publicity.  To  render 
the  work  more  remarkable,  the  preface  and  postscript 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  Utter 
contained  a  charitable  appeal  on  behalf  of  Milton's 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poster,  who  was  then 
Uving  and  in  great  distress,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Newton's  Life 
of  Milton,  with  Johnson's  eloquent  remarks : — 

** '  Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this  granddaughter 
of  a  man  who  will  be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation, 
has  now  for  fome  yearn,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little 
chandler's  or  grocer's  shop  for  their  subsistence,  lately 
at  the  Lower  HoUoway,  in  the  road  between  ilighgate 

I  and  London,  and  at  present  in  Cock  Lane,  not  far  from 
Shoreditch  Church/ 

j       "  That  this  relation  is  true  cannot  be  questioned ; 


but  surely  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dignity  of  t&sM 
poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  glory  of 
human  nature,  require  that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. 
In  an  age  in  which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  of 
this  great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  distribute 
on  medals,  and  his  work  propagated  by  translations  and 
illustrated  with  commentaries:  in  an  age  whieh,  amidst 
all  its  vices  and  all  its  follies,  nas  not  become  infamous 
for  want  of  charity,  it  may  be  surely  allowed  to  hope, 
that  the  living  remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer  suf* 
fered  to  languish  in  distress." 

The  authors  from  whom  Lander  accused  Milton  of 
borrowing  without  acknowledgment^  were  some  of  them 
all  but  unknown  in  what  was  then  called  the  learned 
world.  Among  them  were  Mssenius,  a  Jesuit  of 
Cologne,  Taubmann,  a  German,  and  Staphorstius,  a 
learned  Dutchman.  Trom  these  and  other  authors 
passages  were  quoted,  in  some  of  which  there  was  a 
general  resemblance,  and  in  others  a  close  similarity 
to  the  most  admired  portions  of  Paradise  Lost.  Many 
of  Milton's  admirers  were  surprised  and  confounded 
to  find  their  idol  in  some  instances  a  mere  translator* 
the  appropriator  of  the  language  and  imagery  of  a  few 
laborious  versifiers,  whose  obscurity  had  secured  him 
from  detection.  Having  iq)parently  established  his 
charges  by  quotaticms,  Lauder  artfully  proceeded  to 
support  them  by  indirect  evidence,  of  which  we  annex 
a  specimen.  "  Edward  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,"  he 
says,  "in  1675  published  a  work,  entitled,  'Theatrum 
Poetarum ;  or  a  Complete  Collection  of  Poets,  ancient 
and  modem,'  which  performance  is  probably  nothing 
else  but  a  short  account  of  all  the  poetical  authors  in 
his  uncle's  library,  of  which  he  had  the  perfect  use  and 
knowledge  by  his  having  been  employed  by  him  as  an 
amanuensis.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office  he  must 
have  been  privy  to  the  secret  practice  of  his  uncle  in 
rifiing  the  treasures  of  others ;  and  that  he  was  privy  to 
it,  I  think  is  manifest  from  his  passing  over  in  silence,  in 
the  above-mentioned  piece,  all  those  authors  that  Milton 
was  most  obliged  to."  Farther  on,  he  suggests  a  still 
more  remarkable  proof  of  Milton's  felonious  practices. 
"I  cannot,"  he  continues,  "omit  observing  here,  that 
Milton's  contrivance  of  teaching  his  daughters  to 
read,  but  to  read  only,  several  learned  lamguages^ 
plainly  points  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Phillips's  secreting 
and  suppressing  the  books  to  which  his  uncle  was 
most  obliged.  Milton  well  knew  the  loquacious  and 
incontinent  spirit  of  the  sex  (!)  and  the  danger  on 
that  account  of  entrusting  them  with  so  important  a 
secret  as  his  unbounded  plagiarism;  he  therefore 
wisely  confined  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  words 
and  pronunciation  only,  but  kept  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing to  himself." 

But  Lauder's  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The 
detection  of  the  imposition  and  the  chastisement  of 
the  impostor  fell  into  able  hands.  Upon  its  first  pub- 
lication  the  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  .Bev. 
John  Douglas,  aftemards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose 
jealous  regard  for  the  reputation  of  Milton  induced 
him  to  investigate  its  contents.  Confident  of  the 
great  poet's  integrity,  and  not  content  with  Lander^s 
assertions,  he  proceeded  with  considerable  pains  to 
search  for  the  passages  which  had  been  quoted  from 
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I  Masenius,  Staphorstios,  Qrotins,  and  others.  Tlie 
result  was  most  triumphant :  in  nearly  crcry  instance 
;  he  found  that  Lauder  had  tampered  with  the  text,  and 
had  impudently  inserted  several  lines  from  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Paradise  Lost  in  Latin  hexameters,  by 
I  William  Hogg,  and  others  of  his  own  manufacture. 
I  The  detection  was  so  complete  that  the  impostor  had 
,  no  alternative  but  confession.  A  full  avowal  of  the 
•  fraud  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  naturally  enough  considered  his  repu- 
tation somewhat  involved  in  the  transaction,  and 
after  some  demur  signed  by  Lauder.  Upon  a  calm 
review  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
cannot,  however,  absolve  Johnson  from  all  blame. 
That  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  impostor,  and  entirely 
innocent  of  the  fraud,  will  be  readily  admitted,  but 
can  it  be  said  that  he  exercised  a  proper  discretion  in 
giving  his  sanction  and  support  to  a  charge  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  P  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  latent 
hostility  to  Milton — his  rooted  abhorrence  of  the 
"sour  republicanism"  of  the  great  Puritan  poet — 
prompted  him  to  lend  a  readier  ear  to  Lauder's  asser- 
tions than  can  be  justified  on  principles  of  fairness 
and  candour.  When  referring  to  the  subject  in  after 
years,  he  said  with  characteristic  senteutiousness, 
believing  it  perhaps  the  best  defence  he  had  to  ofiPer, 
"  Li  the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by 
thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent." 

After  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Douglas's  reply,  the 
following  advertisement  (which  we  quote  as  a  literary 
curiosity  in  its  way)  was  inserted  in  the  public  news- 
papers by  Lauder^s  publishers : — 

"  White  Hart,  in  Patenoitor  Row,  London,  Not.  28,  1750. 

•*  Upon  the  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas's 
Defence  of  Milton,  in  answer  to  Lauder,  we  immediately 
sent  to  Lauder,  and  insisted  upon  his  clearing  himself 
from  the  charge  of  Forgery,  which  Mr.  Douglas  has 
brought  against  him,  by  producing  the  books  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  He  hoB  ihia  day  admiUed  (he  charge,  but  with  great 
insensibility. 

"  We  therefore  disclaim  all  connexion  with  him,  and 
shall  for  the  future  sell  his  book  omlt  as  a  masterpiece 
of  fraud,  which  the  public  may  be  supplied  with  at  le.  6d. 
stitched. 

"John  Patnr. 
"jobkph  bouqbt." 

In  a  second  edition  of  his  Defence  of  Milton,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  enabled  to  give  the  result  of  some 
further  investigations,  and  the  detaib  of  Lauder's 
confession.  Among  many  other  instances  of  audacious 
fraud  he  quotes  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole.  "In  the  eighty-eighth  page  of 
his  (Lauder's)  Essay,  we  meet  with  a  veiy  extra- 
ordinary interpolation.  Tliere  he  has  quoted,  as  from 
Bamsay,  a  Scotch  poet, 

'  Pallentos  umbras  Erebi  noctemquc  profundam,' 

a  line  which  never  existed  but  in  Virgil.  Upon  my 
asking  him  his  reason  for  being  guilty  of  so  unneces- 
sary a  piece  of  fraud,  he  made  no  other  apology,  but 
that  he  thought  the  insertion  of  this  lino  would  be  a 


great  improvement  to  the  text  of  Ramsay.  Like  an 
abandoned  pickpocket,  he  cannot  abstain  from  his 
iufanious  occupation,  even  when  there  can  be  no 
temptation  to  exercise  it." 

A  curious  instance  of  another  description  of  fraud 
is  afforded  in  one  of  his  communications  to  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  where  he  quotes  two  lines 
from  the  '' Adamus  Exul "  of  Grotius : 

"  Lacusquo  vivi  sulphuris  semper  fluunt 
Et  ampla  vacuo  spatia  lazantur  loco,^-" 

which  he  asserts  were  thus  borrowed  and  appropri- 
ated by  Milton, 

"  And  lakes  of  living  sulphur  ever  flow, 
And  ample  spaces, — ** 

a  translation  which  it  must  be  presumed  is  Lauder's 
own,  as  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  Milton ! 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  exposure  of  his  fraud, 
his  abject  apology,  and  infamous  character,  in  1754 
Lander  commenced  another  attack  on  the  reputation 
of  Milton  by  the  publication  of  a  tract,  entitled, 
"  King  Charles  I.  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism brought  against  him  by  Milton,  and  Milton 
himself  convicted  of  forgery,  &c.'* 

"  Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature 's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

The  alleged  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  authenticity  of  a  prayer  in  the  Icon  Basilike, 
(a  work  commonly  attributed  to  King  Charles  I.)  The 
introductory  sentenoes  clearly  show  tliat  Lauder  was 
still  smarting  under  the  infliction  he  had  received 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  his  clumsy  attempts 
at  vindication  are  somewhat  amusing.  He  had  intended 
to  publish  a  collection  of  modem  Latin  poets  from 
whom  Milton  had  borrowed ;  "  but  all  at  once," 
he  says,  "my  hopes  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  my 
project  entirely  defeated,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglas, 
who,  conscious  of  the  unpopularity  of  my  subject, 
unfairly  and  ungenerously  took  occasion  for  an  over- 
charge of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  in  my  Essay  on 
Milton,  to  discredit  the  reputation  of  the  whole, 
though,  I  still  maintain,  with  no  more  justice  than  if, 
by  paying  twenty  pieces,  he  should  falsely  or  vainly 
imagine  he  had  conscientiously  discharged  a  debt  of  a 
thousand."  In  his  former  work  he  had  disavowed  any 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  Milton,  and  had  even 
spoken  of  him  with  respect  and  admiration ;  he  now 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  with  frantic  malignity  de* 
nounced  him  as  "  an  odious  and  presumptuous  liar,  an 
abandoned  monster  of  mankind,  of  insatiable  avarice, 
unbounded  ambition,  implacable  malice,  unparalleled 
impudence,  and  shocking  impiety." 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  raving  and 
railing  of  the  wretched  ZoUus,  however  clamorous 
and  indecent,  after  his  recent  and  complete  discom- 
fiture. Consigned  upon  all  hands  to  contumely  and 
neglect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
sought  relief  in  exile.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  that 
he  kept  a  school  for  some  time  in  the  island  of 
Bai'badoes,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1771. 
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The  exposure  of  Lauder  was  not  the  only  service  of 
the  same  kind  rendered  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  literary 
world.  With  equal  address  he  unmasked  another 
impostor  who  occupied  for  some  years  a  large  share 
of  the  public  attention,  but  whom  we  will  dismiss 
with  a  very  brief  notice.  Archibald  Bower,  the 
individual  to  whom  we  allude,  was  bom  at  Dundee  in 
the  year  16S6,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  sent  to 
the  Scotch  Jesuit  college  at  Douay.  Pour  years 
afterwards  he  was  removed  to  Eomc,  and  admitted 
into  the  order  of  Jesus.  After  the  usual  noviciate,  he 
was  sent  to  Fano,  and  he  afterwards  became  philo- 
sophical reader  in  the  college  of  Arczzo.  He  was  from 
theuoe  transferred  to  Macerata,  where  he  remained  till 
the  year  1726.  He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  forty,  a 
period  of  life  when  the  passions  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  control  of  the  judgment ;  he  had 
hitherto  manifested  no  distaste  for  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  when  all  at  once  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the  Jesuits,  and 
flying  from  Italy.  It  was  afterwards  alleged  by  him, 
as  the  principal  reason  for  his  departure,  that  he  was 
shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  cruelties  practised  in 
the  Liquisition,  but  his  enemies  assign  a  very  different 
cause, — ^namely,  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to 
renudn  where  he  was.  His  escape  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  he  has  worked  it  up  into  a 
narrative  highly  coloured,  and  diversified  with  marvel- 
lous incidents  and  adventures.  Having  taken  refuge 
in  England,  he  avowed  himself,  with  some  reservation, 
a  convert  to  Prostestantism.  "  I  declined,"  he  says, 
"  at  first  conforming  to  any  particular  church,  but 
suspecting  all  alike,  after  I  had  been  so  long  and  so 
grossly  imposed  on,  I  formed  a  system  of  religion  to 
myself,  and  continued  a  Protestant  for  the  space,  I 
think,  of  six  years,  but  a  Protestant  of  no  particular 
denomination."  Considerable  interest  was  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  supposed  proselyte ;  many  generous 
and  powerful  friends  came  forward  to  assist  him,  and 
bdng  a  man  of  ability,  he  easily  obtained  literary  em- 
ployment. It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  he  was 
eo^Bged  on  the  Universal  History  with  George  Psal- 
manasar,  thecelebrated  impostorof  Pormosan  notoriety. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  had  saved  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  with  which  he  resolved  to  purchase 
a  life-annuity.  Proceeding  to  London  for  this  purpose, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  accidentally  met  with 
one  Mr.  HUl,  a  Jesuit,  "who  transacted  money  matters 
as  an  attorney,"  with  whom  he  concluded  a  bargain. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  real  nature  of  this 
transaction,  it  seems  very  dear  that  Bower,  not- 
withstanding his  assumed  Prostestantism,  was  in 
constant  intercourse  and  communication  with  the 
principal  English  Jesuits,  and  this  was  satisfactorily 
shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Six 
Letters  from  Archibald  Bower  to  Pather  Sheldon. 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,"  in  which  his 
double-dealing  and  hyprocrisy  were  proved  by  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  Matt^  stood  thus  whei)  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  the 


Popes,"  which  called  forth  another  pamphlet  from  his 
indefatigable  adversary.  He  was  now  charged  by  Mr. 
Doughis  not  merely  with  religious  duplicity,  but  with 
a  piece  of  shameful  plagiarism  in  appropriating  to 
himself  the  work  of  De  Tillemout,  a  Prench  historian, 
without  notice  or  acknowledgment.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  Douglas  printed  a  few 
chapters  of  De  Tillemont  page  by  page  with  Bower, 
and  thus  triumphantly  exposed  the  fraud.  A  lengthened 
controversy  followed,  and  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the 
details  of  such  a  dispute  may  now  appear,  no  less 
than  twenty-two  pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
subject.  The  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  of  Bower  were 
thus  made  patent  to  the  world.  Mr.  Garrick,  it  is  said, 
at  one  time  contemplated  caricaturing  him  on  the  stage, 
in  revenge  for  a  contemptuous  notice  in  the  impostor's 
"  Summary  view  of  his  controversy  with  the  Papists," 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Garrick  as  a  "  gentle- 
man who  acted  on  the  stage,  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  alias 
Violetta,"  as  a  lady  "who  within  these  few  yeara 
danced  upon  the  stage.  The  gentleman,  though  no 
Eoscius,  is  as  well  known  and  admired  for  his  acting 
as  the  lady  for  her  dancing,  and  the  lady  was  as  weU 
known  and  admired  for  her  dancing  as  the  gentleman 
is  for  his  acting :  and  they  are  in  that  sense  pat 
nobile*'  We  may  conclude  this  article  by  stating  that 
Archibald  Bower  died  in  the  rear  1766,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Marylebone  church- 
yard, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  an  inscription  attesting  his  purity  and  innocence* 


LIZZY  WILSON;* 

OB,  THE  GOVEENESS'S  CHSISTMAS  HOUDAT. 

When  Lizzy  was  called  in  the  morning,  she  awoke 
from  a  dream  of  Marianna  and  the  Puppets.  "  Mine 
are  gone  long  since,  as  well  as  Wilhehn's,"  she 
thought ;  "  but  life  is  not  over  yet." 

When  she  was  dressing  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in 
the  cold  morning,  she  felt  nothing  of  the  cheerlessness 
of  the  outward  world ;  she  was  going  home  !  When 
she  had  drunk  the  cup  of  co£fee  whidh  Susan  brought 
her,  she  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  felt  as  if  her 
holiday  had  begun  a  month  ago— that  she  felt  as  if 
going  home  was  an  every-day  occurrence !  Her  eye  fell 
on  the  volume  she  had  been  reading  the  previous  night. 

"  Ah,  it  was  that !  Genius  always  carries  us  into 
its  own  dwelling-place  among  the  gods.  '  Higkni 
inielkciual  enjajfrneniP  Yes,  my  unknown  friend! 
you  have  given  it  to  me— jro»  and  cireumsianees  com- 
bining. No  prying  now  into  the  cause  of  my  hi^pi- 
ness  i  let  it  suffice  to  me  that  I  am  happy. 
"  <  We  mar  the  brightness  of  our  bllu 
By  tradng  its  cause  too  well.' " 

She  hummed  this  couplet  to  a  tune  which  came  to 
her  mind  with  the  words,  and,  putting  a  few  articles 
into  a  basket  she  intended  to  carry  in  her  hand,  she 
ran  down  stairs,  made  Susan  a  present  by  the  way, 
and  was  soon  in  the  coach  and  on  her  road  to  the  City. 


(1)  Gontinocd  from  p.  U, 
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"When  she  reached  the  Coventry  coach,  she  found 
the  guard  very  cross,  because  there  were  "  only  two 
insides  booked."  The  other  "  inside"  was  not  there 
when  she  got  in,  and  she  found  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  up  at  a  house  at  Highgate.  She  was  glad  to 
have  the  coach  to  herself  till  then,  and  tucked  herself 
up  comfortably  in  the  very  same  old  travelling-cloak 
which  her  mother  had  taken  such  sorrowful  pains  to 
adjust  when  she  last  saw  her.  She  could  read  a  little 
now.  She  got  out  her  new  treasure  from  the  basket, 
and  soon  forgot  the  cold ;  but  I  cannot  say  she  foi^t 
the  jolting  till  they  were  off  the  stones.  Presently 
the  coach  stop))ed.  What  was  the  guard  opening  the 
door  for  P  "  Oh !  Higligate  I — I  wish  there  was  not 
another  inside,"  thought  Lizzy ;  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  with  curiosity  to  the  door. 

Let  me  remind  you,  dear  reader,  that  it  was  then  a 
matter  of  importance  whom  you  had  as  coach  com- 
panion, on  a  long  journey.  You  would  know  that,  if 
you  had  ever  felt  the  tedium  and  fatigue  of  such  a 
journey,  doubled  by  being  obliged  to  travel  with 
disagreeable  people.  Lizzy  saw  her  companion,  and 
was  as  muck  astonished  as  she  was  pleased,  to  sec 
—the  giver  of  the  book  in  her  hand.  He  did  not 
observe  her  till  he  had  seated  himself.  He  then 
reoogoised  her  in  a  moment,  though  with  a  look  of 
extreme  surprise,  and  raising  his  hat,  said,  "How 
very  extraordinary !"  And  they  both  laugh<^  at  the 
smgularity  of  the  chance. 

When  the  stranger  saw  the  book  she  held  in  her 
hand,  he  became  evidently  embarrassed.  A  colour 
came  over  his  cheek.  Lizzy  thought  it  would  be  well 
for  her  to  speak,  though  she  felt  very  embarrassed 
too. 

"  This  book ! — I  believe  I  understand  the  singleness 
of  heart  which  prompted  vou  to  do  a  kindness  not 
set  down  in  the  rules  of  society.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  gift,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  given." 

When  Lizzy  had  said  aH  these  words,  she  felt  that 
she  might  have  said  better  ones.  It  was  clear  that 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  did  not 
think  so,  for  he  seemed  quite  relieved  by  them,  and 
looked  so  very  pleased  and  thankful  that  Lizzy  could 
not  help  looking  pleased  too. 

"  I  am  very  fortunate  indeed.  Miss  Wilson,  in 
meeting  you  again  to-day.  I  feared  that  I  was  a 
true  prophet  when  I  wrote  that  note  yesterday,  and 
that  it  would  never  be  my  lot  to  meet  you  again.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  myself  to  you,"  and  taking  out  his 
card  case,  he  gave  her  a  card— she  read  the  words 
«  The  Rev.  Ernest  Morgan." 

They  needed  no  farther  introduction,  and  conversed 
upon  many  subjects  forthwith.  Beginning  with 
Goethe  and  the  then  rising  writer  Carlyle,  whom 
Lizzy  defended  against  Mr.  Morgan's  attacks  as  well 
as  she  could,  though  she  could  not  deny  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  his  remark,  that  "  Carlyle  does  not 
write  English.  His  language  may  be,  as  you  say,  a 
very  fine  language,  and  exactly  suited  to  his  mind,  but 
I  fear  that  he  will  not  live  to  a  late  posterity,  because 


he  does  not  write  English — he  is  not  national.  An 
author  must  be  national  to  live." 

"  But  may  not  the  nation  be  beginning  to  lose  that 
quality  which  you  call  nationaiity  F" 

"  If  so,  it  is  beginning  to  lose  its  existence  as  a 
nation,  I  fear." 

"  How !  are  we  less  worthy  to  be  called  a  nation, 
because  we  no  longer  hate  the  Prench,  and  ourae  the 
Pope?" 

Mr.  Morgan  smiled,  "  I  am  not  very  sure  that  we 
are  not ! " 

"  But  is  nationality  then  a  thing  very  muoh  to  be 
desired  ?  "  asked  Lizzy,  rather  puszled. 

<'  For  a  nation  P  "  inquired  Mr.  Morgan  archly. 

"  No,  no.  But  may  not  the  present  movements  of  our 
social  system,  our  newly  projected  railways,  facilities 
of  communication  with  foreign  lands,  and  improved 
and  more  generally  diffused  education — will  sot  aU 
these  things,  in  time,  give  us  something  better  than 
our  narrow  nationality  P  " 

"  Time  will  show.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  ao  as 
fervently  as  you  do — as  any  one  can  do,  but  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  chemist,  and  I  know  that  untried  com- 
binations are  not  without  danger  of  destruction  to  the 
experimenter." 

"  But  you  may  make  your  experiments  carefuBy, 
and  with  knowledge  and  precaution." 

"  True.  I  will  not  seek  to  promulgate  my  feara  on 
this  subject,  about  which  one  ought  to  be  hopeful,  il 
possible." 

They  talked  of  things  in  general,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
asked  no  questions  about  his  companion's  history  or 
destination.  She  had  said  that  she  was  "  going  almost 
as  far  as  Coventry."  Ho  was  determined  to  know 
her  and  her  family ;  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  tkat^  so  he  would  not  interrupt  their  pleasant 
conversation  by  questions  she  might  think  imper- 
tinent. 

When  they  seated  themselves  again  in  the  coach, 
after  dinner,  and  Lizzy  had  accepted  the  use  of  Mr. 
Moi^n's  large  travelling  cloak,  which  he  declared  he 
did  not  want,  she  felt  very  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
rather  disposed  to  lean  back  and  say  nothing,  but  slie 
hoped  Mr.  Morgan  would  talk.  She  liked  his  voice, 
and  admired  his  mind,  it  was  so  strong  and  well 
organized. 

Mr.  Morgan  began :  '*  Aa  you  know  tlic  coantiy 
about  Coventry,  Miss  Wilson,  perhaps  you  can  tell  mc- 
something  of  the  place  I  am  going  to — a  village  called 
Everstead." 

Lizzy  sat  upright  again  with  astonishment^  ''Sver- 
stead !  That  is  the  place  to  which  I  am  going.  It  is 
my  native  place.    I  can  tell  you  all  about  Svcmtead." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Morgan's  turn  to  look  surprised* 
"  Is  it  possible  P— yes !  it  must  be  so.  The  commonness 
of  the  name  prevented  my  seeinjg  it  before.  You  an 
Zw^y  Wilson." 

"  I  am,"  said  Lizzy;  "how  do  yon  know  mcF** 

"  Oh !  I  used  to  hear  of  you  yean  ago;  Merton'^ 
— and  Mr.  Morgan  hesitated,  and  became  ailentt 

It  was  nearly  dark,  and  he  was  glad  of  tbat^  for  Ma. 
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eompAnion's  sake.  He  began  to  say  something  about 
tbe  strangenesa  of  their  meeting  yesterday  in  a  shop 
in  London,  and  to-day  in  the  Coventry  coach. 

Lizzy,  to  his  surprise,  asked  in  a  very  cheerful 
Toice,  if  he  were  "  going  to  stay  with  Felix  Merton 
and  his  wife?"  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  reply  immedi- 
ately, but  muttered  to  himself  the  word  "  strange," 
and  then  said  aloud,  "  Yes,  I  have  accepted  Merton's 
kind  invitation  to  stay  with  him,  while  my  house  is 
being  prepared." 

"  Your  house ! — Oh !  I  remember.  The  Grange 
was  to  be  let  a  short  time  ago.  So  you  are  going  to 
live  at  the  Grange  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  to  live  there.  My  future 
home  wiU  be  the  house  in  which  you  were  bom.  I  am 
the  new  incumbent  of  Everstead." 

Lizzy  said  nothing  ;^very  fresh  sentence  seemed 
to  bring  forth  a  surprise.  She  sank  back  again  and 
thought  of  the  happy  days  she  had  spent  in  that 
house,  ller  father  was  incumbent  of  Everstead  then. 
Here  was  another  stranger  about  to  take  possession 
of  her  home,  the  old  parsonage !  Her  thoughts  went 
far  back  into  her  younger  years. 

And  what  was  Mr.  Morgan  thinking  about  ?  asks 
the  reader.  I  will  look  into  his  mind,  and  tell  you. 
First  he  thought,  "  What  a  blockhead  I  was,  to  tell 
her  that  I  am  going  to  instal  myself  triumphantly  in 
her  father's  house.  I  might  have  left  that  for  some- 
body ebe  to  tell."  Then  he,  too,  began  to  wander  in 
the  kmd  of  memory.  Of  his  travels,  and  the  men 
and  women  he  had  known ;  of  his  childhood  and  his 
college  life,  he  thought,  and  of  one  thing  more  than  all : 
of  a  lovely  girl,  bright  as  the  dawn,  who  had  been  the 
idol  of  his  boyhood,  who  had— ^tf«,  she  had  encouraged 
lus  hopes  till  he  believed  them  secure,  and  when,  with 
his  father's  permission,  he  hastened  to  assure  her  of 
his  love,  she  told  him  that  she  "  was  quite  surprised  " 
that  "  he  had  no  interest  in  her  heart."  He  had  since 
learned  that  her  heart  was  not  so  great  a  prize  as  he 
had  dreamed.  It  was  corrupted  by  the  flattery  paid 
to  her  beauty :  she  deceived  several  as  she  had 
deceived  him,  yet  he  could  not,  even  now  that  she  was 
married,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  was 
worse  than  light  and  thoughtless.  He  was  going  to 
see  her  after  four  years'  absence.  He  did  not  love  her 
now,  but  he  wished  to  see  how  she  conducted  herself 
as  a  wile,  and  he  almost  dreaded  the  effect  which  her 
wonderful  beauty  would  have  again  on  him. 

Presently  Lizzy  moved  forward  to  see  if  she  could 
discern  where  the  coach  was.  Mr.  Morgan  then 
ventured  to  ask,  "  Do  you  know  Mn.  Merton  ?  " 

"Oh  yes!— do  you?" 

"  I  used  to  know  Lilla  Manners.  I  have  not  seen 
her  since  her  marriage.  Is  she  altered  much?"  he 
added,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  more  that  two  years,  but 
I  am  sure  that  she  is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  I  never 
saw  a  living  face  so  perfect." 

•'  Nor  I.    Do  you  know  her  well  ?" 

**  Very  well.  I  beUeve  I  am  her  only  correspondent. 
Siie  told  me  in  her  hut  letter  that  the  new  vicar  was 


an  old  friend  of  her  husband's.  She  did  not  say  she 
had  known  you.  I  am  surprised  that  I  never  heard 
her  talk  of  you,  for  Lilla  used  to  talk  of  almost  every 
body  she  had  ever  known." 

"  Oh !  a  great  beauty  like  Mrs.  Merton  cannot 
remember  all  the  young  men  that  she  has  known  in 
the  course  of  her  life.  I  was  a  very  young  man  when 
I  knew  her." 

Lizzy  noticed  the  sarcastic  tone  in  which  this  was 
said,  and  she  wished  she  could  have  seen  the  speaker's 
face.  Each  remained  silent  again,  while  the  coach 
moved  on  swiftly.  The  few  words  they  had  exchanged 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  each. 

The  course  of  Lizzy's  thoughts  was  thus :  No  man 
speaks  bitterly  of  a  young  and  very  beautiful  wcnaan 
unless  he  has,  or  thinks  that  he  has,  special  cause  for 
doiog  so — unless  she  has  slighted  his  love.  Can  he  be 
the  person  of  whom  Lilhi  once  spoke  when  I  reproved 
her  for  her  coquetry,  and  said  she  would  not  be 
warned,  tiU  she  had  broken  some  heart  finer  and 
better  than  her  own.  I  remember  her  words  well ; 
they  were  more  full  of  feeling  than  any  I  have  heard 
her  utter,  "  Lizzy,  I  fear  I  have  abready  broken  one 
heart,  and  I  am  not  warned.  /  have  the  power  of 
breaking  hearts,  and  you  have  the  power  of  healing 
them."  Tom  and  Mr.  Morgan ! — How  different  1— 
Yet  both  were  attracted  by  the  same  thing  in  Lilla ! 
Such  is  beauty ! — 

**  Such  a  mistress  of  the  world." 

Either  would,  I  think,  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her, 
and  she  lays  down  the  love  of  many,  perhaps  as 
sincere,  to  marry  one  who  cannot  love  well.  And  is  it 
not  better  as  it  is  ?  Tom,  even,  easy  as  his  nature  is, 
would  not  have  been  happy  with  Lilla.  She  is 
too  childish !  Mr.  Morgan,  would  ho  have  been 
happy  ?  Love  would  have  made  him  blind,  while  he 
remained  a  very  young  man.  I  do  not  suppose  he  is 
much  more  than  thirty  now,  and  were  Lilla  his  wife,  I 
am  sure  he  could  not  respect  her.  Felix  can  be  happy 
enough  without  thinking  about  respect  for  his  wife. 
But  Lilla  is  not  Mr.  Morgan's  wife.  He  has  not 
seen  her  for  four  years.  She  is  still  as  beautiful  as 
ever.  She  may  be  dangerous  to  Mr.  Morgan,  or  he 
to  her.  They  are  about  to  live  in  the  unrestrained 
intimacy  of  village  life.  But  Lilla  loves  Felix  better 
than  all  the  world,  and  she  is  a  mother, — ^two.  safe- 
guards against  levity.  He  ought  to  know  that  she  is  ft 
mother. 

"Has  Mrs.  Merton  any  children?"  asked  Mr. 
Morgan  at  this  moment. 

"  Yes,  she  has  a  baby  now — ^her  first  child.  I  was 
thinking  of  it  at  that  moment.  But  I  rea%  believe 
I  must  have  been  asleep,  for  I  am  sure  we  are  coming 
into  Everstead  now,"  and  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
steadily  for  a  few  minutes.  "  Yes !  yes !  we  are 
passing  the  Grange  now." 

"  You  must  be  fatigued.  It  is  nearly  eight  o'olock« 
I  fancy.  You  must  be  glad  that  your  journey  ii 
ended." 

"  I  am  not  much  tired." 
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"  I  liave  to  thank  you  for  one  of  the  plcasantest 
journeys  I  erer  made." 

"  Do  you  really  go  on  to  Coventry,  to-night  ?  You 
had  better  stay  at  Everstead.  The  Mertons  will  be 
gbd  to  see  you." 

"  I  hare  a  great  inclination  to  do  so ;  but  I  have 
business  of  importance  at  Coventry,  and  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  my  appearance  in  Everstead  till  late  on 
Saturday.    I  begin  my  duty  here  on  Sunday." 

The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  "  White  Cottage." 
"  This  ia  my  home!" 

Mr.  Morgan  let  down  the  window,  and*  beheld  a 
little  group  that  touched  him  to  the  heart.  The 
lamps  of  the  coach  threw  a  light  on  it.  An  old 
working  man  held  a  lantern  up,  while  he  supported 
his  wife,  Alice,  the  old  servant,  who  had  insisted  on 
going  out  with  the  rest  when  the  coach  stopped :  "It 
was  a  matter  of  two  years  since  she  had  seen  the 
blessed  child."  There  stood  old  Alice,  with  her  red 
doak  over  her  head,  and  old  John  with  the  lantern; 
and  before  them  were  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  two 
youngest  children.  Nancy  and  George  flew  to  the 
coach  window. 
"  0  Lizzy !  Lizzy !  are  you  there  ?  " 
Lizzy  felt  tears  of  joy  impeding  utterance ;  and  it 
was  a  stranger's  voice  that  replied — 
"  Yes !  she  is  here,  quite  safe  and  well." 
Geoige  wrenched  open  the  door,  and  Lizzy  sprang 
out,  in  spite  of  the  folds  of  Mr.  Morgan's  doak,  and 
stood  by  her  mother's  side,  with  Nancy  and  Geoige 
pressing  close  to  her.  She  recollected  her  minor  duties 
in  a  moment,  paid  her  fare,  and  returned  his  doak 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  alighted  to  wish  her  "  good 
by." 

"  Good-by,  then,  till  Sunday,  when  we  shall  see 
you  again,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand,  for  she  felt 
that  they  were  friends  already. 

As  the  coach  drove  on,  Mr.  Morgan  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  group  he  had  just  left 
going  up  the  garden-walk  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  her  arm  round  Lizzy,  Lizzy  with  one 
hand  on  George's  shoulder,  and  Nancy  skipping  first 
on  one  side  of  them  and  then  on  the  other,  while  John 
and  Alice  went  behind  with  the  light.  He  saw  them 
go  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  then  he  fdt  alone. 

Now  Lizzy  stood  again  in  the  middle  of  that  little 
parlour,  and  her  mother  took  off  the  old  doak,  and 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  it. 

"Don't  waste  your  kisses  on  that  old  thing, 
mother.  Give  them  all  to  me.  I  have  been  so  long 
without  a  sweet,  sweet  kiss  from  any  of  you ! "  and 
Lizzy  folded  her  mother  in  her  arms  and  wept  for 
joy.  Then  she  kissed  George  and  Nancy  a  dozen 
times,  and  would  go  into  the  kitchen  to  kiss  old 
Alice,  before  she  could  consent  to  "  sit  down  in  the 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes — ^I  should  say,  iiey 
returned,  for  wherever  she  went  all  the  family  went 
too.  She  answered  all  her  mother's  questions  about 
her  health,  and  the  journey,  and  the  Goulds.  Lizzy 
was  looking  very  well,  every  one  thought.    George 


kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  her  mother  stopped 
every  minute  in  preparing  the  tea,  to  turn  and  stroke 
Lizzy's  hair,  or  to  kiss  her  cheek  as  she  rested  herself 
in  the  easy  chair. 

Nancy  had  gone  away  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
with  something  alive,  which  she  put  upon  Lizzy's  lap, 
saying,  with  pride, — 

"  There !  Isn't  be  a  beauty  P  And  Lizzy,  dearest, 
you  shall  have  him,  if  you  like." 

"  What  is  it,  love  ?  Oh,  I  see !  A  guinea-pig. — 
What !  you  have  got  one  at  last  ?  " 

"  Yes !  I  am  so  fond  of  him !  he's  the  sweetest 
little  angel !    But  I'll  give  him  to  you*' 

"  1  would  not  deprive  you  of  it  for  the  world.  You 
will  take  much  more  care  of  him  than  I  should,  and  I 
can  see  him  all  the  same." 

Nancy  saw  there  was  reason  in  this ;  but  still  she 
kul  wanted  to  do  something  very  generous,  to  make 
a  sacrifice,  that  she  might  prove  how  much  she  loved 
Lizzy.  This  guinea-pig  was  a  new  treasure,  very 
predous  in  her  eyes ;  ikai  was  worthy  to  be  offered 
to  Lizzy.  George  had  told  her  that  Lizzy  would  not 
like  the  smell  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  could  not  take  it  to 
London  with  her ;  but  Nancy  had  nothing  so  valuable 
to  offer,  and  therefore  she  offered  it.  Lizzy  caressed 
the  little  animal  and  its  mistress,  and  said  she  would 
have  him  for  hers  aU  the  time  she  was  at  home,  oidy 
Nancy  was  to  feed  and  take  care  of  him,  and  to  have 
it  back  for  herself  when  Lizzy  went  away.  This 
arrangement  made  Geoige  laugh  aloud;  but  Nancy 
took  the  guinea-pig  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

George  and  Nancy  sat  up  till  mamma  and  Lizzy 
went  to  bed,  which  was  not  till  every  change  in  the 
village  had  been  discussed,  and  Lizzy  had  given  her 
little  presents,  and  half  unpacked  one  box  to  get  a 
drawing  which  she  had  done  for  mamma,  and  some 
music  she  had  for  George,  who  was  particuhirly  re- 
quested by  his  mother  not  to  practise  before  breakfast 
to-morrow,  as  it  would  disturb  Lizzy,  who  would  want 
to  sleep  in  the  morning.  Having  heard  how  thin  Mr. 
Elliot  was  become,  and  how  fat  Mrs.  Merton's  baby 
was;  how  tall  the  Misses  Lambert  were  growing, 
and  how  short  young  Fortescue  still  was ;  how  many 
persons  were  married,  and  how  few  had  died;  what 
families  had  quarrelled,  and  what  families  had  made 
up  quarrels  and  become  friends,  since  she  left,  Lizzy 
was  inclined  to  think  village  gossip  much  more  inte- 
resting than  well-bred  London  talk. 

They  all  went  to  bed  at  last.  Lizzy  and  her 
mother  occupied  the  same  room,  as  of  old,  and  liad 
much  more  to  say  when  they  were  alone  there.  Much 
about  the  Mertons  which  was,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  Just  as  Lizzy  was  dropping  to  sleep, 
her  mother  said, — 

"  1  forgot  to  ask  you  who  that  gentleman  was 
who  was  in  the  coach  to-night." 

*'  That  is  our  new  vicar.  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  him  to-morrow.    Good  night,  dearest  mother." 

When  Lizzy  awoke  the  next  morning,  her  eyes 
wandered  with  a  sense  of  perfect  happiness  over  the 
little  bedroom.    The  kttioed  window,  the  old  oaken 
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chesi  of  dnverS)  the  funny  little  recess,  vliere  the 
wTitiiig4ahle  stood,  and  where  the  miniatures  of  four 
chubby  children  hung  against  the  wall;  the  old 
tent-bedatead,  with  its  bantiful  and  TeneraUe  chintx 
curtains ;  and  the  cosy  fire-place,  where  she  saw  her 
mother  at  that  moment  lighting  a  fire  as  gently  as  a 
disembodied  spirit,  for  fear  of  awaking  her. 

"What!  up  and  dressed, mamma P  I  wonder  I  did 
not  hear  you ! " 

**  It  would  haye  been  a  greater  wonder  if  you  iad 
heard  m^  for  I  nerer  saw  any  one  sleep  more  soundly. 
How  are  you,  dariing?  "  she  added,  m>proaching  the 
bed;  "  I  was  afraid  to  kiss  you  before." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  weQ !  so  happy !  Turn  your  lace 
round,  mother  dearest ;  I  want  to  see  it  by  day-light" 
*'  Not  so  young  as  it  used  to  be,  eh,  Lizzy  ?  But 
you  know  I  never  had  any  colour  since  we  left  the 
Ftesooage.  Now,  let  me  go  and  attend  to  the  fire, 
dearest." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  taking  that  trouble  entirely 
on  my  account." 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  I  know  how  miserably  cold  this 
little  house  must  feel  after  a  good  substantial  well- 
wazmed  house  in  London,  whcare  I  suf^pose  you  can 
have  a  fire  in  ereiy  room  whencTcr  you  like,  without 
being  thought  very  luxuriously  indined." 

"Why  yes.  The  Goulds  are  Tcry  much  more 
sensible,  on  the  subject  of  fires,  than  most  English 
people.  I  cannot  understand  what  it  is  that  makes 
ereiy  body  grudge  to  haye  as  many  fires  as  are  re- 
quisite for  health,  in  this  country.  Li  the  case  of 
peo|^  like  oursdvea,  who  have  scarcely  enough  to 
lire  on,  of  course  ereiy  additional  fire  becomes  a 
consideration.  But  how  many  .JL  people  we  know 
who  would  hesitate  about  having  a  fire  in  erery  bed- 
room! They  win  have  three  courses  and  dessert  eyery 
day, — an  expense  hi^y  injurious  to  health;  and 
they  will  starve  with  cold  in  their  bed-rooms ;  which, 
according  to  my  notion,  is  quite  as  injurious  to  health. 
How  many  families  you  see  who  are  never  free  from 
coughs,  colds,  and  influenza,  all  the  winter,  merely 
beoimae  they  all  go  to  bed  vad  get  up  every  day  (at 
the  coldest  times' of  the  day  too)  in  an  atmosphere  at 
or  below  the  freezing  point,  after  leaving  a  warm  bed, 
or  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  68^." 

**  You  are  quite  right,  diild.  I  think  my  experience 
worth  something,  and  it  has  taught  me  that  an  eco- 
nomy (so  called)  of  fire  is  a  great  extravagance." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  now  ?  Can  you  contrive 
to  give  every  body  a  fire,  with  no  servant  but  Alice  ?" 
asked  Lizzy. 

"  Li  this  way :— Alice  sleeps  in  the  kitchen  and 
has  Aer  fire.  Nancy  sleeps  with  me ;  and  her  former 
room  is  arranged  as  a  genersl  dressing-room,  where 
Alice  lays  the  fire  the  night  before. — (jeorge  gets  up 
first,  and  passes  into  the  dressing-room,  lights  the  fire, 
manages  his  own  bathing  tub---oleara  away  all  his 
things,  and  knocks  at  my  door  to  say  tha^  he  has 
rwaitd  the  dressing-room,  as  he  goes  down  to  practise. 
And  then  Nancy  anid  I  use  it ;  tiie  old  screen  senring 
as  a  partiUon  between  us.  I  have  the  fire  kept  there 
vol..  n.  I 


all  day.  Nancy  has  her  pbythings  tliere,  and  George 
sometimes  likes  to  be  tliere.  And  all  mtk  which  is 
not  fit  for  the  pariour,  I  do  there.  This  fire  is  a  very 
trifiing  addition  to  our  expense.  Coals  in  these 
midland  counties  are  much  dieaper  than  in  London. 
We  go  without  pudding  twice  a-week  for  the  sake  of 
the  fire.  George  is  frkcetious  on  the  subject,  and  calls 
wanning  himself  by  the  dressing-room  fire  "  having  a 
slice  of  pudding." 

"How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  sending  George  to 
Christ's,  mother?" 

"  I  am  glad  that  he  should  be  well  taught,  poor 
boy !  But  I  dread  to  send  him  among  several  hundred 
boys.  George  is  not  clever ; — ^he  may  be  easily  cor- 
rupted." 

" Nay,  mother  dearest;  I  think  George  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  persons  to  be  corrupted ; — ^perhaps 
his  not  being  clever  is  one  reason  for  it.    He  is  very 
steady  in  his  love  ci  right.    I  consider  George  the 
best  of  your  children;  not  the  brightest,  but  the 
best." 
A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
"  Is  Lizzy  getting  up,  mamma  P — ^I  want  to  see  her." 
"  Come  m,  Nancy.''    And  in  sprang  Nancy  with 
the  guinea-pig  on  her  arms. 

"Oh\  you  are  half-dressed.  I  did  not  like  to  knock 
before.  If  you  please,  mamma,  Alice  wants  to  know 
if  she  is  to  make  the  coffee  yet ;  and  Dr.  Mcrton  has 
sent  over  a  dried  salmon  and  a  quantity  of  marmalade 
from  Scothmd." 

"  Felix  has  not  forgotten  your  old  breakfast  fancies, 
you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  laughingly,  to  Lizzy. 
"  They  had  a  hamper  from  Scotland  yesterday." 

"Oh!  and  pli»se,  liizzy,  may  George  begin  to 
practise  now  ?  because  he's  always  teasing  Alice  and 
me  about  the  breakfast,  if  he  may  not  practise." 

"Yes,  dear,  tell  Ge^ge  to  practise  till  breakfast 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "and  tell  Alice  she  may 
make  the  coffee,  and  let  us  have  some  of  the  salmon 
and  the  marmalade  for  breakfast.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Lizzy  and  I  will  come  down ;  and  I  hope,  dear, 
we  shall  find  the  breakfiast  table  very  neat." 

Nancy  nodded  and  laughed ;  and  ran  off  with  her 
guinea-pig. 

Not  very  long  after  breakfast.  Dr.  and  Mn.  Merton 
came  over  to  the  "White  Cottage,"  and  nurse  followed 
with  the  baby. 

Lizzy  was  in  the  parlour  alone,  adorning  the  room 
with  duysanthemums  and  hoUy,  while  her  mother  was 
busy  with  Nancy  in  the  kitchen,  and  George  was  gone 
to  tell  every  body  in  the  village  that  his  "  sister  was 
come  from  London." 

She  was  very  glad  to  see  them  both.  LOla  com- 
plimented her  upon  her  improved  looks,  and  she  com- 
plimented Lilla  upon  her  baby,  which  was  a  lovely 
little  thing.  Felix  was,  at  first,  a  little  moved  at  the 
sight  of  Lizzy;  but  she  was  glad  to  see  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  but  the  baby  and  lilla,  idien  the  former 
was  produced  for  liizzy's  approbation. 

"  What  is  its  nan^P"  a^ed  Lizzy,  after  she  had 
examined  it  attentively  for  some  minutes. 
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''  Lizz^,  lie  vould  baye  it  christened  Uzzy,  I  vas 
a  little  jealous,"  said  Lilla  laughing,  and  arraogmg 
the  feather  of  her  bonnet  before  the  glass.  "  Besides, 
as  I  told  him,  it  was  quite  absurd  to  have  it  chriitened 
Lizzy.  It  might  have  been  christened  Elizabeth,  and 
called  Lizzy.  But  no ;— he  was  quite  sarage  about 
it,  I  assure  you,  and  swore  that  it  should  be  actually 
christened  *  Lizzy,  and  it  was.  He  is  such  an 
obstinate  mule." 

"  Lidecd  !— that  is  something  quite  new,"  said 
Lizzy,  with  a  smile. 

"  /  am  going  to  be  obstinate  when  we  haVe  a  boy," 
said  Lilla ;  "  his  name  shall  be  AldebarOHic^hoseopkor- 
mio  ; — that  I  am  determined  upon." 
r  "  You  may  have  him  christened  what  you  please  ; 
/  shall  call  him  *  Lilius,' "  said  Jj'eliz,  looking  at  his 
pretty  wife  with  affection. 

''  We  are  going  to  have  some  one  staying  with  us 
for  a  few  weeks, — some  one  whom  you  will  like,  I 
think,  and  who  is  sure  to  like  you,"  said  Lilla ; — "  a 
friend  of  ours' — a  Mr.  Ernest  Morgan,  who  is  just 
appointed  to  this  living." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  came  down  from  town  in  the 
coach  with  him  yesterday ;  and  we  had  some  conver- 
sation.   He  went  on  to  Coventry." 

"  Well  I  what  did  you  think  of  him  P"  inquired 
Lilla,  with  a  scrutinizing  look  at  Lizzy ;  Telix  looked 
too. 

"I  think  that  he  must  be  a  very  superior  man; 
and  very  fitted  for  his  position  here." 

"  Yes,  but  how  did  you  like  him  P— did  you  thmk 
him  handsoipeP— does  he  not  talk  well  ?"  asked  Lilla. 

"  I  have  seen  handsomer  men,  and  men  who  talk 
better." 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  replied  Lilla,  glancing  at 
her  husband.  "  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  like  him 
much  P" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  already  like  him  very  much. 
I  admire  his  style  of  mind ;  and  his  manners  are  very 
good,"  replied  Lizzy.. 

"  Bather  too  sedate  for  my  taste,"  said  Lilla,  shrug- 
jjing  her  shoulders. 

'*  Not  for  mine, — but  aa  he  is  coming  here  I  will 
see  a  little  more  of  him,  before  I  give  you  my  opinion." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Gould  and  his  family  are  quite  well," 
&c.  &c.  And  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  stayed  a  long  time 
talking.  Mrs.  Wilson  came  in,  and  presently  half  the 
gentry  of  the  place  called,  llie  Wikons  were  soon 
engaged  to  go  to  some  friend^s  house  to  dinner,  or  tea, 
or  a  dance,  ahnost  every  day  of  the  next  fortnight. 
Lizzy  declined  going  out  that  week.  She  wished 
to  spend  the  time  at  "home ;  she  did  not  want  to  go 
out  till  Tom  came.  He  was  to  come  on  Saturday 
(Christmas  day).  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Lizzy  and  Tom 
were  to  begin  their  round  of  gaieties  on  Monday,  when 
they  were  to  dine  at  the  Mertona'  and  meet  Mr. 
Morgan;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a 
young  party,  for  Dr.  Merton's  express  gratification : 
he  was  very  fond  of  children.  George  and  Nancy 
were  invited  by  him,  in  peiyDn,  and  were  duly 
delighted. 


Lizzy  saw  Eelix  take  up  '*  Wilhelm  Mebter."  He 
turned  over  the  pages  indifferently,  and  hiid  it  down 
again.    "  Is  that  book  yours  P"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Oh!" 

"  What  does  that '  oh ! '  mean  P" 

"  Only  that  I  thought  you  did  not  read  those 
equivocal  foreign  novels." 

"  Have  you  read  Wilhehn  Meister?" 

"No." 

"  Then  why  do  you  call  it  equivocal  f" 

"  I  have  heard,  from  very  good  authority,  that  it  b 
so. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  once,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that '  there  was  onoe  upon  a  time  ^  giant  named  Fee- 
fo-fi-fum,'  &c.  P  Wait  till  you  have  read  a  book 
written  by  a  great  genius,  before  you  speak  ill  of  it. 
I  am  reading  this  book  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  declare  that,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  is  unequi- 
vocally the  finest  union  of  philosophy  and  art  that  I 
ever  read." 

"I  suppose, Lizzy, now  that  you  read  so  muchErenck 
and  German  you  are  getting  quite  an  uprit-fori  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  answer  an  iU-natured  question  in  kind, 
Felix.  NoWy  I  never  answer  it  at  idi,  if  I  can  avoid 
doing  so,"  and  she  walked  away  to  speak  to  deaf  Mrs. 
Elliot. 

Felix  waa  vexed,  took  up  "Wilhelm  Meister" 
again,  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  told 
Lilla  "  they  ought  to  be  going."  The  baby  waa  handed 
round  for  every  body  to  notice  again,  and  the  Mertons 
went  away.  Soon  after,  all  the  other  visitors  left,  and 
the  Wilsons  had  a  delicious  evening  to  themselves. 

Saturday  came, — Christmas  day,  and  the  day  fw 
Tom  to  come  home  1  All  Everstead  (that  was  not  dis- 
senting) always  wont  to  church  on  Christmas  morning. 
The  Wilsons  went,  of  course,  as  Tom  waa  not  ex- 
pected till  late,  towards  the  evening.  The  curate  of 
a  neighbouring  parish  did  the  duty,  and  the  church 
was  full. 

Lizzy  waa  always  more  impressed  by  the  service  at 
Everstead  than  anywhere  else.  It  brought  back  every 
feeling  of  her  childhood,  when  ahe  used  to  hear  her 
father's  voice  from  that  pulpit.  From  the  window 
near  her  pew  Mrs.  Wilson  could  see  part  of  the  par- 
sonage-house ;  and  she  was  never  more  seriously  happy, 
than  when  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  window 
of  what  was  formerly  her  husband's  study,  and  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

Lizzy  thought,  that  morning,  of  the  many  blessings 
of  her  life,  and  of  the  wisdom  which  oidereth  all 
things  for  the  best.  Her  face  was  almost  beautiful  as 
she  sat,  heedless  of  all  but  the  words  which  came  from 
the  priest ;  and  the  heart-thanksgiving  for  all  that  she 
had  enjoyed  and  suffered  in  the  past,  which  stirred 
within  her,  gave  odour  to  her  cheek  and  fire  to 
her  eye.  She  did  not  observe  how  full  the  diurdi 
was^  nor  how  half  the  congregation  were  stealing 
ghinoes  at  her— the  Miss  Lamberts  wondering  whether 
the  bonnet  she  wore  was  in  the  newest  fashion,  and 
Miss  Crib  the  dress-maker  trying  to  get  a  good  view 
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of  the  OQt  ot  ber  Uaok  dlk  mantle.  Toui^  Mr. 
Fortescue,  standing  on  a  hassock^  that,  like  Mr.  Fudges 
he 

"  Might  more  of  men  and  mannen  lee," 
stared  Tery  hard  at  Miss  Wilson,  that  she  might  be 
aware  he  thought  she  was  looking  "wtfrnarkabiy  well 
-Hwjally,  quite  pweiij.''  Old  Mr.  Elliot  looked 
at  her  with  interest;  she  was  so  like  her  father. 
Young  Ford,  the  organist,  peeped  from  behind  his 
eortaia  to  look  at  her,  and  whispered  to  his  father 
that  "there  was  some  pleasure  in  playing  now  that 
Miss  Wilson  was  in  the  ohureh,  for  she  knew  good 
rausio  when  she  heard  it."  A  strange  gentleman  who 
came  in  late,  and  sat  b  a  dark  corner,  'also  watched 
Lizzy  rather  attenti?ely. 

Lizz^  saw  none  of  these  people,  till,  with  her 
mother  leaning  on  her  arm,  she  stood  still  in  the 
churchyard  to  speak  to  a  crowd  of  poor  folks,  who 
waited  for  a  word  from  her.  They  stayed  some  time 
tiiere,  and  the  poor  people  dropped  off,  one  by  one. 
They  too  were  going  out  with  an  old  couple  who 
had  formerly  been  servants  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  the 
clergyman  came  out  of  the  church  with  a  stranger. 
The  latter  came  up  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  family. 
It  was  Mr.  Mo^n.  He  walked  home  with  them  to 
their  gate,  and  then  crossed  the  road  to  Dr.  Merton's 
house. 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  the  new  vicar,  mamma,"  said 
George. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  Nancy. 

•*  Why  not,  my  dear  P"  bquired  her  mother. 

"Because  he  does  not  seem  to  like  Lizzy  at  all. 
He  talked  all  the  time  to  you  and  George ;  I  don't 
think  he  hardly  spoke  to  her.  I'm  sure  I  shall  not 
like  him  as  well  as  poor  Mr.  Clare." 

They  waited  dinner  until  a  rery  fashionable  hour  for 
ETcrstead.  They  waited  till  half-past  six,  when  Tom 
made  his  appearance.  And  what  a  quantity  of  luggage 
that  Tom  brought  with  him ;  it  quite  filled  the  little 
hall,  and  half  filled  the  parlour. 

"My  dear  boy,  what  is  all  this?"  said  his  mother, 
as  Lizzy  was  untying  his  shawl,  and  trying  to  make 
out  how  much  of  the  bright  colour  on  his  cheek  was 
natural,  and  how  much  was  the  cold  air. 

"  You  shall  see  presently ;  never  mind  that  now. 
I  want  to  see  you  all.  There,  stand  all  in  a  row ; 
Mother,  Lizzy,  George,  Nancy, — here,  Alice !  put  that 
dish  down,  and  come  and  stand  here.  There ;  now  I 
can  see  you  all.  Now  let  me  look  what  alterations 
have  taken  place  since  I  saw  you  last. — ^Mother, 
not  looking  so  well;  Lizzy,  a  great  deal  better; 
George,  taller  and  more  clever;  Nancv,  taller  and 
more  gawky,  but  she  will  do ;  Alice,  quite  blooming, 
I  declare. — ^Ah !  Alice,  you  vrill  break  a  few  more 
hearts  yet.    I  must  take  care  of  mine !" 

Alice  laughed,  and  said  he  "was  the  same  mad-cap 
boy  as  ever ;  just  what  he  used  to  be  in  petticoats. 
But,  sir,  the  dinner  is  getting  cold." 

"As  prudent  as  you  are  good-looking,  Alioe !  Come, 
mother  dear^  do  not  let  me  keep  you  standmg  any 
longer.'' 


And  they  all  sat  down  to  table ;  aod  I  ueed  scarcely 
say  the  dinner  was  ei^oyed,  and  Alice's  pudding  de- 
clared to  be  perfect.  When  the  dinner  things  were 
cleared  away,  Tom  and  George  set  to  work  to  untie 
one  of  the  hampers,  which  Tom  facetiously  told  Nancy 
was  a  small  basket  with  a  little  dessert  iu  it.  Out 
came  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  Madeira,  a  drum  of  figs, 
all  sorts  of  Scotch  preserves  and  cakes,  no  end  of 
oranges,  and  two  gigantic  boxes  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful French  bo»-bon9 ;  besides  a  large  package  of  the 
finest  Mocha  coffee. 

"Mother,  Mrs.  Bond  desired  me  to  give  you  her 
kind  regards,  and  begs  your  acoeptauoe  of  these 
trifies." 

"  How  very  good  of  Mrs.  Bond !"  cried  his  mother, 
much  pleased  by  this  proof  of  the  remembranQc  of  an 
early  acquaintance. 

"  Now,  George,  come  along,  there's  a^good  fellow! 
and  help  me  in  with  those  boxes.  Mm  Wilson^ — that's 
for  you,  Lizzy.  George,  open  it  for  her.  Mff,  WUion, 
•--that's  for  you,  mother,  Mi*9  Nme^  W^iliott,  and 
Master  George  Wilaon.  Now,  where's  old  John's 
parcel,  and  Alice's  P  Ah  (  there  they  are.  I  must  take 
these  into  the  kitchen."  Never  were  presents  more 
chanuing,  more  appropriate,  more  "just  what"  the 
receiver  "was  most  desirous  to  have." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  box  contained  a  portrait  in  crayons 
of  Tom,  neatly  framed ; — ^a  present  to  her  from  Mr. 
Bond,  his  employer,  with  a  letter  in  high  praise  of  the 
son  of  his  old  friend ;  who  was  to  have  a  salary  of 
300/.  a-year  when  he  returned !  I  must  tell  you  at 
once  the  other  things  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  box,  for  she 
was  so  long  reading  that  letter  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  others  saw  them  before  she  did.  A  beautiful 
piece  of  black  silk  for  a  gown,  a  small  collection  of 
books  published  during  the  late  year,  and  a  small  pair 
of  spectacles.  These  were  all  presents  from  Tom 
himself. 

Lizzy's  box  contained  a  valuable  selection  from  the 
best  -Italian,  German,  and  French  authors,  (a  present 
from  Mr.  Bond,)  and  some  selections  from  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Pergolesi,  for  the 
piano  and  organ.  Lizzy  could  scarcely  believe  that 
she  had  become  so  rich  all  at  once.  George  had  a 
flute  and  a  first-rate  fishing-rod ;  Nancy,  a  beautiful 
plaid  silk  frock,  and  the  Arabian  Nighto'  Entertain- 
ments, with  beautiful  pictures  in  it. 

After  saying  ail  this,  my  reader  knows  very  well 
that  no  people  ever  spent  a  happier  Christmas  night 
than  the  Wilsons.  He  feels  sure  that  they  all  got 
very  merry  after  tea;  that  Tom,  and  Lizzy,  and 
George,  sang  glees ;  and  that  John  and  Alice  came  in 
to  listen ;  and  I  think,  dear  reader,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  Tom  insisted  on  finishing  the  evening 
with  a  game  of  snap-dragon,  which  Mrs.  Wilson  agreed 
to  do,  on  condition  that  they  had  it  in  the  kitchen,  as 
it  would  make  a  meu  in  the  parlour. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and,  of  course,  every 
soul  in  the  vilhige  not  bed-ridden  or  (as  I  said  before) 
dissenting,  went  to  church,  to  hear  the  new  vicar  preach 
his  first  sermon  at  Everstead.     Lizzy  Wilson  was 
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anxious  to  hear  how  he  would  preach,  and  when  he 
had  pronounced  his  text  her  anxiety  was  over ;  she  felt 
confident  in  his  power  to  move  his  audience.  Several 
times  during  the  sermon  she  glanced  round  the  church, 
to  see  the  e£fect  which  Mr.  Morgan  produced ;  it  was 
clear  she  was  desirous  that  hers  should  he  the  general 
opinion.  She  was  gratified  after  coming  out  of  church 
to  hear  the  loud  encomiums  of  the  sermon  which 
almost  every  one  uttered. 

"  How  did  you  like  it,  mother  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon  I  liked  so  well  since 
your  poor  father  preached." 

"  Lizzy,  did  you  like  the  sermon  ?" 

"  I P— oh,  yes !  I  have  never  heard  a  better." 

"  Nor  I,  except  Dr.  Chahners's." 

The  Mertons  came  up  to  them.  "  Ah,  Tom !  how 
are  you?" 

"  Very  well ;  and  you,  Felix  P" 

"  Very  flourishing,  as  you  see." 

Then  followed  general  greetings  of  the  others,  and 
presently  Felix  said  to  Tom,  "Are  you  inclined  to  go 
to  Hawley  Wood  for  a  walk  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  veiy  happy ; "  and  the  two  young  men 
wished  the  hidies  "good  morning"  for  the  present, 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  Cool !"  exdaimed  Lilb,  laughingly,  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, as  she  took  her  arm  to  walk  home. 

"  Just  as  ever,  my  dear ;  I  never  saw  any  thing 
like  Tom." 

It  happened  that  Nancy's  bonnet  had  come  untied, 
and  Lizzy  was  staying  to  tie  it,  and  George,  as  usual, 
stayed  where  she  stayed.  Just  as  the  strings  were 
properly  adjusted,  Mr.  Morgan  came  out  of  the  porch. 
He  saw  them. 

"Ah!  you  are  there!  Good  morning!  Is  not 
Mrs.  Wilson  well  P    I  thought  I  saw  her  in  church." 

"  She  is  quite  well ;  she  has  only  walked  on  with 
Mrs.  Merton." 

Mr.  Morgan  walked  beside  Lizzy  to  her  home. 
They  walked  slowly,  and  did  not  say  much.  Mr. 
Morgan  thought  Everstead  the  prettiest  iarye  village 
he  had  ever  seen.  Lizzy  was  glad  of  that,  for  she  had 
always  thought  it  the  prettiest  she  had  seen. 

"  It  must  give  you  pain  to  leave  it.  Miss  Wil- 
son?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  mention  ihat .'  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  it  for  a  month,  at  least." 

"  A  month !    I  thought  it  was  only  a  fortnight." 

"Tom  only  stays  a  fortnight.  You  do  not  know 
Tom,  I  think?" 

"  No ;  but  I  hope  to  be  introduced  to  him  soon. 
How  is  it  that  he  is  not  with  you  now  P" 

"  He  and  Felix  are  gone  off  for  a  walk  after  church, 
just  as  we  used  all  to  do,  long  ago.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  very  favourable  impression 
your  sermon  produced  on  the  congregation." 

"Favourable,  was  it?  Thank  you.  I  have  heard  you 
never  flatter  any  one  but  your  brother  George ;  so  I 
take  what  you  say  to  me  as  sober  truth." 

"It  is.  But  who  says  I  flatter  no  one  but  George  P" 

"  Merton.    This  is  your  gate,  I  think  P  " 


"Yes.  Will  you  not  come  in?  I  daresay  Mrs. 
Merton  is  with  mamma." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  preach  again  this  afternoon,  and 
would  rather  be  alone  for  an  hour.  But  I  would  not 
have  missed  seeing  y(m  for  these  few  minutes,"  he 
added  after  after  a  pause.    "  Good  morning." 

"  MLssed  seeing  y<m"  repeated  Lizzy  to  herself,  as 
she  walked  up  to  the  house-door. 

"  A  month !  I  may  make  great  progress  in  a  month. 
Much  may  be  done  in  a  month,"  thought  Mr,  Morgan 
as  he  crossed  the  road  to  Dr.  Merton's  house* 

The  dinner  on  Monday  at  the  Mertons  was  very 
successful  Tom  Wilson,  having  called  there  in  the 
morning,  took  Mr.  Morgan  off  with  him  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits  together;  by  this  means  they  knew  each 
other  pretty  well  before  dinner  time. 

"  The  new  Vicar  is  a  first-rate  man,  Lizzy,"  said 
Tom,  when  he  came  home  to  dress,  "  and  he  has  no 
very  great  feeling  of  aversion  to  Mrs.  Merton,  I 
fancy." 

IJzzy  felt  uncomfortable,  and  could  not  persuade 
herself  it  was  all  for  Mrs.  Merton's  sake. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lizzy,  that  is  a  very  stylish  gown, 
and  very  becoming  too,"  said  Tom  as  he  inspected  her 
all  round  when  she  was  dressed  to  go  to  the  Merton's. 
Lizzy  smiled  as  she  remembered  how  different  matters 
were  on  the  first  occasion  of  her  wearing  that  same 
dress.  She  had  worn  it  at  a  party  at  the  Goulds, 
and  no  one  had  turned  her  round  or  taken  any  notice 
how  she  looked  in  it  iAeu, 

Six  is  a  pleasant  number  for  a  dinner-party.  Not 
so  good  as  eight  some  people  think.  However,  the 
party  of  six  at  the  Mertons  was  esteemed  perfect  by 
each  individual  of  the  company.  Dr.  Merton  talked 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  about  the  baby  and  their  neighbours. 
Tom  talked  to  LiUa  about  old  times :  and  thought  she 
was  just  the  same  lovely  little  girl  as  ever ;  but  he 
felt  nothing  but  pleasure  in  this. — ^Tom  was  almost 
engaged  to  Miss  Bond  in  Edinburgh,  only  he  kept  the 
fact  to  himself.  Mr.  Morgan  talked  to  Luszy  about  the 
village,  and  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
improvements  he  intended  to  make,  which  were  nearly 
all  approved  by  Lizzy.  Mr.  Morgan  thought  he  was 
making  progress  already,  and  was  in  high  spirits. 

When  the  children  were  dancing  in  the  evening, 
and  Lizzy  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  done  their  share  of 
dancing  with  them,  Mr.  Morgan  challenged  Lizzy  to 
three  games  of  chess.  Now  he  had  heard  that  Lizzy 
was  very  fond  of  chess, — and  he  had  also  heard,  that 
she  had  once  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sit 
out  three  games  of  chess  with  a  person  who  was  dis- 
agreeable to  her. 

They  went  into  a  quiet  room  adjoining  the  larger 
one,  and  began.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lizzy  was 
unable  to  sit  out  the  three  games,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  a  long  time  in  the  little  room ;  and  when 
they  came  out  and  were  asked  which  had  won,  they 
did  not  seem  to  know. 

"I  can  tell,  though,"  said  LiUa  in  a  whisper  to  her 
husband,  "  Mr.  Morgan  has  won — ^Lizzy.  Well !  for 
prudent,  sedate  people,  I  call  that  quick  woik.    If 
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any  body  had  told  Litzy  this  day  veek,  that  she,  who 
thinks  herself  so  very  wise  and  circomspect,  would  be 
engaged  to  be  married  to-day  to  a  man.  she  had  not 
then  seen,  she  would  have  beliered  it  impossible. — ^It's 
your  qniet,  wise  people,  who  always  do  these  extra- 
ordinary things  in  love." 

"  Bat  they  may  noi  be  engaged,  Lilla,"  said  Eelix, 
looking  at  the  ooaple  very  attentively.  Presently  he 
saw  an  expression  on  Lizzy's  face  that  was  familiar  to 
kirn;  he  had  seen  it  often,  years  ago. — **  Yes,  Lilla,  you 
are  right ;  Lizzy  loves  Morgan,"  he  said  gravely. 

Felix  did  not  romp  with  the  children  after  that. 
Lizzy  said  she  would  like  to  go  home  with  Nancy  and 
Geoige.  She  "was  tired."  She  "would  not  dis- 
turb her  mother"  who  was  talking  with  Mr.  Elliot ; 
and  she  retired  quietly  with  the  children. 

Felix  and  Mr.  Morgan  both  went  out  of  the  room 
to  go  home  with  Lizzy. 

"  Morgan,"  whispered  Felix  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
"let  wie  go  with  her,  just  this  last  time."  Felix 
looked  Very  grave  and  anxious. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  so  much ;  but  you  must 
exphiin  to  her  wfy  I  do  not  go.'' 

"  Yes;  thank  you,"  and  Felix  grasped  his  hand, 
and  ran  down  stairs  after  Lizzy. 

"  Morgan  has  let  me  come  instead  of  him  just  this 
once,"  said  Felix,  as  the  children  ran  across  the  road. 
"  Lizzy,  I  cannot  be  mistaken — ^I  congratulate  you 
from  my  soul.  Morgan  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew, 
and  you  are  the  best  woman.  I  am  not  selfish  enough 
to  wish  matters  otherwise.  If  you  are  married 
and  live  here,  I  shall  be  happy,  for  you  will  by  your 
example  show  me  how  I  ought  to  live.  I  love  Lilla 
now,  and  I  feel  that  she  loves  me  as  you  never  could 
have  done  when  you  knew  me  well.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you,  and  Morgan  is.  Qod  bless  you,  Lizzy.  Will 
you  have  your  old  lover  as  a  friend  now  P  " 

"  Yes,  Felix.  We  shall  both  be  the  happier  for 
being  friends  instead  of  husband  and  wife.  Thank 
you,  Felix,  for  these  words.  Tell  Morgan  what 
has  passed.    Good-night." 

Need  I  relate  all  the  other  external  pleasures  of 
Lizzy's  month  P  The  reader  knows  that  she  had  now 
a  source  of  pleasure  wUkin^  which  made  all  other 
pleasures  poor.  She  now  loved  really,  and  was  as 
happy  as  her  friends  thought  she  deserved  be.  She 
and  her  mother  and  Nancy  were  to  live  in  the 
parsonage  again.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  went 
back  to  Mrs.  Gould  to  stay  until  that  lady  found 
another  governess  to  suit  her,  and  after  that  she  stayed 
with  her  on  a  visit,  while  she  purchased  her  wedding 
dresses ;  and  then  her  old  friend  Mr.  Gould  would 
sometimes  venture  to  banter  her  about  the  result  of 
her  Christmas  Holiday.  ^  J.  M.  W. 


THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  BOBIN  HOOD. 

Wk  select  this  ballad  from  Kitson^B  "  Collection  of  all 
the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  BalUds,  now  extant, 
leUtive  to  thai  edebrated  English  Outlaw,  Bobin  Hood." 


The  outlines  of  his  life  are  generally  known;  the 
notes  we  here  introduce  concern  exclusively  his  "  Death 
and  Burial  :**  for  the  '^fkota"  concerning  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  indefatigable  collector,  who  seems  to 
have  gathered  together,  by  immense  labour,  eveiy  item 
of  inmrmation  t^t  exists  upon  the  subject.  The  old 
chronicles  are  somewhat  circumstantial  touching  the 
final  exit  of  the  hero.  "  The  king  att  last^*'  says  the 
Harleian  MS.,  "  sett  furth  a  proclamation  to  have  him 
apprehended,"  &e.  Qrafton,  after  having  told  us  that 
he  "  pnctised  robberyefs  &c.,"  adds,  "  The  wh|ch  beyng 
oertefyed  to  the  king,  and  he  beyng  greatly  ofiended 
therewith,  caused  bis  proclamation  to  be  made  that 
whosoever  would  bryng  him  quicke  or  dead,  the  king 
would  geve  him  a  great  summe  of  money,  as  by  the 
reoordes  in  the  Exchequer  is  to  be  scene :  But  of  this 
promiie  no  man  enjoyed  any  benefite :"  for  as  long  as 
he  had  his  "  bent  bow  in  his  hand,"  it  was  scarcely  safe 
to  meddle  with  the  '*  archer  good.**  Time,  however, 
subdued  his  strength  and  spirit.  Finding  the  infinnities 
of  old  age  increase  upon  hhn,  and  being  "  troubled  with 
a  sicknesse,"  according  to  Orafton,  he  "  came  to  a  certain 
noniy  in  Yorkshire  cSled  BirckUes  [Kircklies],  whore 
desiryng  to  be  let  blood,  he  was  betrayed  and  bled  to 
death."  The  Sloane  MS.  says,  that  "  [being]  dystem- 
pered  with  cowld  and  age,  he  had  great  payne  in  his 
lymmes,  his  bloud  being  corrupted;  therfore,  to  be 
eased  of  his  payne  by  letting  bloud,  he  repayred  to  the 
priores  of  Kyrkesly,  which  some  say  was  his  aunt,  a 
woman  very  skylful  in  physique  k  surgery ;  who,  per- 
ceyving  him  to  be  Bobyn  Hood,  &  waying  howe  fel  an 
enimy  he  was  to  religious  persons,  toke  reveng  of  him 
for  her  owne  howse  and  all  others  by  letting  him  bleed 
to  death.  It  is  also  sayd  that  one  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster, 
bearing  grudge  to  Bobyn  for  some  ii^juiy,  incyted  the 
priores,  with  whome  he  was  very  familiar,  in  such  a 
manor  to  dispatch  him."  The  Harleian  MS.,  after  men- 
tioning the  proclamation  "sett  furth  to  have  him  appre- 
hended," adds,  *'  at  which  time  it  happened  he  fell  sick 
at  a  nunnery  in  Yorkshire  called  Birkleys  [Kirkleys] ; 
&  desiring  there  to  be  let  blood,  hee  was  beytrayed  & 
made  bleed  to  death." 

According  to  the  Sloane  MS.  the  prioress,  after  "  letting 
him  bleed  to  death,  buryed  him  under  a  great  stone  by 
the  hywayes  syde.  And  the  cause  why  she  buryed  him 
there  was,  for  that  the  common  passengers  and  travailers, 
knowyng  and  seeyng  him  there  bn^ed,  might  more 
safelv  and  without  feare  take  their  jomeys  that  way, 
which  they  durst  not  do  in  the  life  of  the  sayd  outlawes. 
And  at  eyther  ende  of  the  sayd  tombe  was  erected  a 
croBse  of  stone,  which  is  to  be  scene  there  at  this  present." 

"  Amongst  the  papers  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gale,  late 
Dean  of  York,  was  found  this  epitaph  of  Robin  Hood : — 

Krar  unl^eviiealt  Itis  laiti  atran 
lai)  robcrt  carl  of  lHuttKngtun 
near  arrCr  btr  at  %\t  m  gmii 
an  ptyl  ttaulll  ivx  robin  tniD 
iick  utlato?  a»  k4m  i?  men 
bil  englanli  nibr  %i  agcn. 

obitt  24  [r.  14]  lull  (ef(fmbris  1247." 

There  appears  to  be  reasonable  ground  for  the  belief 
that  Bobin  Hood  was  thus  treacherously  dealt  with. 

The  balhul  "  Bobin  Hood's  Death  and  Burial," 
although  iU  style  is  comparatively  modem,  is  clearly 
based  upon  one  much  older: — ^it  contains  passages  of 
too  "  genuine  "  a  chuacter  to  have  been  the  production 
of  an  age  much  later  than  that  in  which  flourished  the 
hero  of  the  "grene-wode.* 
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TRUTH  AND  POETIIY.— No.  n. 


BT  F.  B. 

SouswnAT  to  our  present  piDrpo^  is  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  one  of  Adamses  beautifol  UtUe  alle- 
gories, where  he  says,  "My  own  thoughts  grew  per- 
plexed, as  I  tried  to  determine  with  myself  what  were 
truths  and  realities,  and  what  merely  shadows  and 
metaphors  of  the  things  pertaining  to  our  present  ex- 
istence." Now,  let  not  any  of  the  readers  of  Sbabpe 
grow  akrmed  lest  they  should  hare  a  disquisition  on 
realities  and  non-realities».or  a  metaphysical  discussion 
whether  matter  exists,  or  some  veiy  dear  reasons 
why  they  should  not  feel  by  any  means  sure  that  their 
heads  are  heads,  or  that  they  themselves  have  any 
shape,  sue,  or  being  at  all.  Certain  philosophers,  so 
called*  have,  we  know,  attempted  to  show  all  this, 
but  we  want  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  quite  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  eyes  are  eyes,  and  ears  are  ears, 
spite  of  all  their  showing  to  the  contrary ;  and  when 
wo  see  the  bright  clear  sky  above  us,  with  its  un- 
fathomable depth  of  blue,  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
all  around,  and  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  the  birds  as 
they  siug  on  every  side,  or  the  sweeter  tones  of  those 
we  lov«^  we  would  thank  no  far-fetched  sophistry  to 
make  us  fancy  oar  happineas  was  not  as  true  and  aa 
certain  as  that  place  from  which  it  oomes,  but  of 
which  its  greatest  fillness  is  only  a  faint  and  feeble 
image*  Yet,  at  the  same  time^  we  do  say  that  there 
is  much,  very  much,  in  this  world  of  oun,  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  which  is  held  as  true  and  fixed  and 
positive,  while  it  is  only  shifting  and  Ml  of  deceit ; 
that  men  set  up  to  themselves  some  golden  image, 
and  fall  down  before  the  idol  they  have  made^  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  true  sun  of  heaven,  and  gasing 
only  on  his  reflected  rays,  till  at  last  they  grow  dazzled 
with  the  glans  and  fancy  ihem  is  no  light  but  them, — 
tint  in  them  is  all  beauty  and  eveiy  good,  and  that 
such  as  would  lode  around  for  a  brighter  and  purer 
light,  even  to  the  very  source  of  which  they  see  but 
the  reflection,  are  only  enthusiasts,  and  men  useless  in 
their  generation.  Men  put  that  which  they  wish  to 
be  in  place  of  that  which  is,  and  fixing  their  minds 
constantly  upon  it,  they  come  at  last  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  good,  nothing  else  worth  the  striving 
after,  and  mistake  fw  the  offspring  of  eternal  and 
unchanging  truth,  that  which  had  it4  rise  only  in  the 
errors  and  shortsightedness  of  their  own  weak  fancies. 
Tbey  set  themselves  to  puiwe  some  one  ol^ect,  which 
their  own  hearts  have  marked  out  as  good  and  a  thing 
to  be  desired,  and  running  at  onoe  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  truth  as  fair  and  as  full  of  worth  as  they 
have  pictured  it  to  be,  they  strain  every  power  they 
have,  and  follow  after  it  as  earnestly  and  eagcrlyas  if 
it  were  the  end  and  aim  of  their  being.  In  self  does 
the  pursuit  begin ;  in  self,  therefore,  does  it  end.  In 
looking  how  they  may  advance  themselves,  they  have 
forgotten  those  who  are  their  fdiows;  the  general 
good  has  been  disregarded,  and  so  they  have  failed  to 
attain  that  which  was  for  their  own  private  happiness. 
The  good  of  all  men  includes  that  of  individuals. 


but  when  the  individual  narrows  his  view  to  himself 
<»]y,  to  Uie  shutting  out  of  all  others,  he  falls  griev- 
oudj  abort  of  the  good.  Self,  therefore,  defeats  its 
own  end;  it  looks  not  to  God's  gk»y,  from  which 
flows  all  our  good,  and  so  it  is  always  wide  of  the 
mark  it  aimed  at,  and  finds  only  disappointment  and 
fiesh  toil,  where  peaoe  waa  looked  for  ml  a  cahn  rest- 
ing after  bbour. 

All  men  should  be  piaetieal  in  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  those  who  are  ever  boaating  themaelvea 
to  be  such,  and  taming  a  look  of  soom  on  all  who 
would  go  the  least  step  out  of  the  path  which  Ihcy 
have  marked  out  as  the  <mly  true  one,  are  but  too 
often  such  as  we  have  spoken  of, — men  who  care  for 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  desires  of  life,  the  heajMng 
together  of  gold,  or  the  satisfying  of  animal  wants ; 
or  if  they  go  higher,  they  will  still  slight  all  that  can- 
not be  seen  by  their  dull  eye,  or  comprehended  by 
their  calcttkting  intellect.  They  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  or  if  they  mount  somewhat  above  it,  it  is  not 
to  the  clearness  of  heaven,  but  only  to  the  mid  region 
of  clouds  and  mista,  where  indeed  they  have  a  wider 
view  than  others,  but  yet  see  nothing  with  deamesa 
and  Certainty ;  for  they  want  the  g^asa  which  would 
show  them  all  things  rightly-^they  forget  ihio  f^ioj 
of  God,  and  miss  the  good  of  man.  They  throw  reli- 
gion aside  (  and  how  then  can  they  wonder  that  love 
is  absent  too.  The  one  foUowa  closely  upon  the  other, 
and  without  them  is  nothing  good  cht  beautiful  at  all. 
But  religion  is  the  highest  truth  of  all,  and  Love  is 
her  handmaid,  and  Foetry  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
them  in  all  things,  finding  achord  in  the  heart  of  man 
himself,  ao  that  they  are  idl  blended  together  into  one, 
making  a  whole  of  beauty,  and  gilding  with  heavenly 
brightness  the  dullest  and  darkest  spots  of  eartk 

But  they  who  deny  that  these  are  one  and  the 
same, — ^these  practioal  men,  as  they  fond^  call  them- 
selves, while  they  are  of  all  others  the  moat  unprac* 
tieal, — ^will  find  in  the  aid  that  they  are  following 
after  a  mere  ahadow,  which  f<H:  ever  nxM^  those  who 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  grasp  it,  a  something  that 
fancy  had  decked  out  in  a  specious  guise,  and  one  so 
attractive  that  at  length  even  reason  had  assented  to 
the  cheat,  and  set  it  down  for  the  kir  and  good  thing 
that  it  assumed  to  be.  Or  it  may  be  a  shadow  so 
dark  and  dense  as  to  deceive  those  who  view  it  afar 
off,  till  th<^  believe  it  to  have  real  substance ;  and  so 
they  hasten  on  tlie  more  eagerly,  even  as  the  darkness 
into  which  they  shall  plunge  in.  the  end  is  deeper;  and 
they  fall  headkmg  into  a  pit  of  destruction,  being  so 
blinded  in  their  course  that  they  mistake  the  Uackness 
of  the  abyss  for  a  firm  and  solid  footing,  and  so  are 
deceived  worst  of  all  at  the  very  time  when  they  deem 
themselves  to  have  gained  the  end  of  all  their  striv- 
ings;  and  then  comes  the  bitterness  of  death,  the 
emptiness  of  a  disappointed  heart.  But  what  if  any 
man  should  meet  them  on  their  way,  and  tell  them 
that  tiiey  are  Becking  that  whidi  has  no  real  existence; 
what  if  he  should  c^  them  off  from  that  dark  shadow 
upon  the  ground,  and  point  them  to  the  brightness  of 
the  son  above,  and  bid  them  look  down  no  more  into 
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the  depth  of  the  pit»  but  upwards  to  the  heaven,  where 
there  would  be  no  bound  to  their  gatt,  but  only  freeh 
knowledge,  and  a  constant  gain  of  worlds  beyond 
worlds,  erer  opening  1o  them  new  stores  of  thought, 
riches  for  the  soul,  food  for  the  quickening  of  hope, 
and  finth,  and  admiration  of  Him  who  has  made  all 
thiiigs  in  80  goodly  an  order!  Would  they  not  meet 
such  an  one  with  a  sneer  and  a  curled  lip,  or  a  smile 
of  pity,  it  may  be,  while  they  told  him  that  his  sun 
was  all  too  bright  for  their  eyes,  and  his  sky  too  high 
abore  their  reaeh ;  that  tiiey  would  rather  take  that 
which  was  dose  at  hand,  eren  if  they  must  go  by  a 
downward  path  to  gain  it  f  How  can  we  be  deoeived, 
say  they,  in  that  i^ich  is  before  our  eyes?  that  alone 
is  true  and  real, — what  need  there  that  we  look  be- 
yond ?  Better  in  their  minds  is  the  practical  than  the 
fair;  matter,  than  imagination;  that  which  belongs 
to  earth  and  sight,  than  that  which  is  of  heaven  and 
fSsi^.  These  are  our  practical  men,  our  sticklers  for 
utility;  and  what  are  the  fruits  of  their  teaching,  we 
will  not  ask  in  such  days  as  these. 

But  if  pity  is  to  hare  any  place, — ^for  of  scorn  we  will 
not  speak, — ^it  should  be  rather  giTon  to  such  as  these, 
who  are  for  ever  spending  their  strength  on  that  which 
shall  profit  them  nothing  in  the  end.  Less  tangible, 
it  may  be,  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  but  more 
sure  in  their  result,  and  more  worthy  of  our  nature, 
than  that  incessant  striving  after  wealth  and  fame,  and 
a  name  that  must  after  all  be  bounded  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  few  nations,  and  at  last  be  lost  altogether; 
that  incessant  toiling  that  rises  eariy  and  late  takes 
rest,  borrowing  weariness  from  the  night,  but  taking 
nothing  from  the  free  and  refreshing  influences  of  the 
early  £iy.  Not  that  we  would  look  at  all  askance  at 
the  objects  of  fame.  It  is  but  the  inordinate  love  of 
it,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  for  its  own  sake  alone,  that 
brings  its  foLk>wers  down  to  the  same  level  as  those 
who  give  up  all  their  days  to  the  worship  of  treasure 
atid  the  glittering  dust  of  the  earth.  Self  is  the  main- 
spring in  both ;  and  self  can  lower  that  which  is  best 
and  BM>blest,  till  it  becomes  altogether  despicable  and 
mean.  It  is  well  that  men  should  obtain  a  reward  for 
that  which  they  have  brought  ikbout  for  the  good  of 
their  fellows ;  and  such  an  one  they  have  a  i^t  to 
look  for  and  to  enjoy :  but  they  must  never  forget  that 
it  is  but  a  seoondary  thing;  not  the  end  ci  their 
labours,  but  their  oonoomitant ;  and  that  even  if  it  be 
never  gained,  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  work  on  as 
ever  it  was. 

But  earthly  fame  is  in  itself  no  more  a  true  thing 
than  earthly  liohes;  and  this  we  see  every  day  set 
out  so  plainly,  that  such  as  seek  it  shoidd  not  be 
too  hasty  to  pronounce  that  they  and  they  only  are 
tbe  followers  attest  truth.  It  may  appear  at  kst  that 
tbe  dreamy  enthusiast,  as  they  have  loved  to  call  him, 
the  man  of  oontemphition  whom  they  have  htugbed  at, 
has  done  more  for  the  general  good  than  they  have 
ever  thought  of.  And  much,  indeed,  has  he  done,  if 
he  has  only  given  a  higher  and  purer  tone  to  the  mind 
of  one  man,  or  inclined  a  single  soul  to  rise  somewhat 
above  the  mere  range  of  an  animal  existence,  lliis 
can  the  Poet  do ;  this  is  a  part  of  his  mission ;  and  if 


he  work  aright,  he  points  men  back  to  the  first  and 
happy  state,  when  all  was  true,  and  no  curse  Lad  fallen 
upon  the  earth.  And  how  shall  he  who  leads  men  to 
the  True  not  himself  make  use  of  Truth  ?  If  Poetry 
be  not  Truth,  how  sliall  it  fulfil  its  work?  But  men, 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  pursue  the  True,  whether 
they  aim  after  riches  or  glory,  whatever  may  be  tbe 
meaning  of  that  word  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and 
which  seems  to  be  only  another  name  for  murder,  and 
bloodshed,  and  a  breaking  of  all  laws,  whether  of  God 
or  man.  Take  away  the  riches  of  the  one  and  the 
fame  of  the  other,  and  what  care  they  for  their  fellow 
men.  Boast,  then,  as  they  will  that  they  alone  are 
following  that  which  is  of  real  and  practical  use, 
we  still  say  that  they  are  hunting  a  shadow.  The 
wealth  of  the  one  will  make  to  itself  wings,  and  fly 
away ;  and  the  fame  of  the  other  may  be  blighted  by 
one  venomed  word.  It  is,  then,  of  no  avail  to  them- 
selves, and  let  us  ask  them  what  it  has  done  for  others. 
For  others,  certainly,  nothing;  for  they  looked  only  to 
their  own  interest ;— for  themselves,  worse  than  no- 
thing; for  it  has  left  behind  bitter  thoughts,  and  the 
sadness  of  disappointed  hope.  But  all  this  was  not 
Truth,  for  Truth  deceives  us  never,  nor  leaves  us  as 
long  as  we  are  willing  to  hold  fast  by  it. 

These  practical  men,  then,  have  missed  it ;  but  not 
so  the  Poet,  that  unpractical  man  whom  they  deemed 
to  be  throwing  away  his  existence.  Far  off,  indeed, 
is  the  goal  to  which  he  aspires,  but  his  faith  is  bound- 
less, and  hope  bears  him  on  his  way.  He  docs  not 
know  all  truth,  because  he  is  only  finite  r  but  Truth 
in  essence  is  his  from  the  beginning,  and  it  keeps  un- 
folding to  him  as  he  journeys  on.  Weak,  perhaps,  is 
his  power  of  telling  all  he  feels,  but  he  feels  not  the 
less  for  that,  and  he  gains  fresh  strength  every  day, 
and  fresh  knowledge  of  good ;  and  for  ever  shall  do  so, 
for  Truth  is  eternal,  and  that  which  he  gains  belongs 
to  the  soul  which  shall  never  perish ;  while  the  other 
aims  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  only  of  the  body, 
and  with  it  must  pass  away: — ay,  and  even  more 
fleeting  are  they  than  it ;  for  when  it  shall  have  risen 
again  in  a  new  life,  they  shall  still  lie  dead,  or  appear 
only  as  witnesses  against  it.  But  the  Poet  gains  true 
riches,  for  he  wins  the  knowledge  and  fruition  of  the 
only  good  ;  and  his  is  true  fame,  for  it  has  its  founda- 
tion not  upon  the  earth,  subject  to  the  breath  of 
slander  and  the  shaft  of  envy : — 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  gliBtering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ;  ] 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eye?, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 
As  He  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed."  > 

So  much,  then,  for  the  present :— we  know  that  in 
all  this  we  have  done  little  more  than  assert  the  iden- 
tity of  Truth  with  Poetry,  and  reiterate  the  assertion ; 
— ^it  will  remain  for  us  to  show  hereafter,  how  in  the 
very  nature  of  man  they  are  the  same,  and  that  in 
leaving  the  one  he  departs  at  the  same  time  from  the 
other  also.  . . 


(1)  LyeidM. 
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STORY  OP  A  FAMILY. » 

BT  S.  H. 
▲T7TH0BXSS  01  "  THE  KATDEK  AXJNT/*  &C. 

Chafter  xm.— Madeuse's  Duet  continued. 

I BBOAN  to  ask  TnjBdf  with  more  deliberation  and 
reflection  than  I  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  what  was  the  reason  of  all  thisP  Why 
was  life  so  rich  and  warm,  and  beneficent,  and  I 
shivering  like  a  Tcry  beggar  at  its  gates?  Was  the 
fanlt  mine,  or  was  it  not  rather  chargeable  upon  that 
power  which  some  call  Fate  and  others  Providence  ? 
My  habitual  cynicbm  kindled  into  a  fiery  and  bitter 
impatience.  There  was  happiness  around  me :  that  I 
saw ;  there  was  the  capacity  of  happiness  within  me : 
that  I  felt.  Why  could  1  not  bring  these  two  together  ? 
Were  there  indeed  jewels  in  my  path  and  could  I  not 
stoop  to  gather  them  up,  or  were  they  not  rather 
treacherous  foam-bubbles  which  imprisoned  the  sun- 
shine, but  were  ready  to  burst  at  a  touch?  I  came 
at  hist  to  a  conclusion  with  which,  impotent,  false  and 
and  miserable  as  it  was,  I  was  fain  to  content  myself. 
I  tried  to  believe  that  tenderness  of  affection  was  in- 
compatible with  strength  of  intellect,  and  that  my 
lonely-heartedness  was  only  the  price  which  I  paid  for 
my  genius.  It  is  because  I  see  so  clearly,  thought  I, 
that  I  cannot  love;  others  walk  in  twilight,  and  to 
them  the  bth-and-phister  erections  of  the  tea-garden 
are  as  the  solemn  antiquities  of  Piestum. 

I  took  refuge  in  excitement,  of  which  I  could 
command  as  much  as  I  would.  Ceaseless  gaiety,  per- 
petual homage,  these  were  to  supply  the  need  of 
happiness  as  they  precluded  the  possibUity  of  thought. 
I  ran  through  the  whole  scale  of  admiration,  from  the 
delicate  compliment  gracefully  veiled  in  badinage,  to 
the  desperate  declaration,  which  it  was  the  triumph  of 
my  heartless  vanity  to  receive  and  to  reject.  Worth- 
less all!  One  word  of  quiet  jnraise,  implied,  not 
uttered  by  lips  whose  sentence  is  worth  living  for, 
would  outweigh  them  all ;  how  much  more,  one  look 
of  real  tenderness.  But  this  I  knew  not ;  experience 
had  refused  to  teach  it  me;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to 
believe  in  it.  I  determined  to  revenge  myself  by  the 
achievements  of  genius  on  the  isolation  which  genius 
had  produced.  I  feasted  upon  the  adulation  offered  to 
my  talents  for  music  and  conversation,  and  exulted 
in  perceiving  how  as  soon  as  I  entered  a  room, 
the  various  groups  broke  up,  and  the  best  (using  the 
term  in  its  society  sense  of  the  most  agreeable) 
members  of  each  gradually  clustered  around  me. 
There  was  however  one  talent  which  I  possessed,  and 
which  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting. 
I  knew  my  power  as  an  actress  to  be  first-rate,  at  least, 
among  amateurs,  and  I  determined  to  have  private 
theatricals  on  a  grand  scale,  and  to  shine  forth  in  a 
sphere  where  no  ordinary  rivalry  could  even  attempt 
to  follow  me.  I  had  moreover  the  advantage  of 
writing  my  owu  dram%  and  I  constructed  it  so  as  to 
dispky  my  gifts  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible. 
The  story  sdected  was  that  of  Undine,  and  it  will  be 


(1)  Continued  from  yol.  viU.,  pago  233. 


at  once  perceived  that  the  principal  chanuH«r  affords 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  variety  of  powers, 
from  the  airiest  and  most  sparkling  pUyfukess,  to  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  pathos,  excluding  only  those 
broader  and  stronger  traits  of  passion  which  wodd 
be  unsuitable  to  a  private  and  amateur  performance, 
especially  by  a  woman.    I  introduced  a  considerable 
number  of  songs,  making  my  drama  in  fact  a  kind  of 
half -opera,  and  on  the  evening  of  rehearsal  my  triumph 
was  complete.     My  costume— blue  crape,  with  a 
coronal  of  water-lilies  in  my  dark  hair— was  pronounced 
perfect;    I   was  tolerably   well   supported  by   the 
HiWebrand  and  Bertha  of  the  party,  and  when  the 
actual  moment  for  representation  arrived,  I  think  I 
scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  felt  such  exuberance 
of  vivacity.    I  was  sitting  before  my  mirror,  a  little 
impatient  of  the  length  of  time  which  my  maid  took 
in  satisfying  my  critical  vanity  by  the  position  of  each 
individual  lily,  when^  Bertha  entered  with  a  face  of 
considerable  dismay.    I  forestalled  her  as  she  was 
about  to  speak,  with  my  usual  easy  impertinence,  as  I 
now  consider  it— graceful  petulance,  as  my  admirers 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Emily,  your  look  the  picture  of  dis. 
consdate  helplessness.  I'm  quite  sure  you  have 
forgotten  half  your  part." 

Be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  I  could  scarcely 
have  made  a  more  mal^^-prepos  joke  than  this.  Lady 
Emily  was  angrily  conscious  of  her  inferiority  to 
myself  in  quickness  and  memory,  and  excessively 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  generally  perceived.  She 
spent  many  a  long  hour  in  private  study,  and  after- 
wards  made  her  appearance,  professing  that  she  had 
been  so  hurried,  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  do  more 
than  read  her  part  through,  and  betraying  the  greatest 
annoyance  at  her  not  unfrequent  mistakes.  There  is 
no  surer  test  of  that  true  tact  which  is  a  combination 
of  delicacy,  refinement,  and  unselfishness,  and  which 
in  its  higher  instances  is  an  instinct  taught  by  affection 
for  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  displayed,  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  observation  of  the  manner,  time, 
and  subject  of  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  another. 
There  are  few  more  unpleasant  reflections  for  a  person 
who  possesses  this  tact,  and  yet  occasionally,  out  of 
heedlessness,  or  high  spirits,  or  some  temporary  dis- 
turbance of  mental  equilibrium  which  results  in  the 
appearance  of  high  spirits,  sins  against  it,  than  the 
discovery  afterwards  that  he  has  so  sinned ;  a  discovery 
which  the  offender  is  quite  sure  to  make  sooner  or 
later,  though  shame  may  quite  as  often  induce  him  to 
conceal  that  he  has  made  it,  as  to  apologise  for  his 
offence.  But  to  resume.  Lady  Emily  answered  me 
sharply,  for  I  had  made  her  feel  uncomfortable,  and  she 
was  therefore  in  no  wise  disposed  to  break  bad  news 
tenderly  to  me.^  "  I  wish,"  said  she,  "  that  the  success 
of  the  evening  depended  only  on  Mjr  being  perfect  in 
My  part.  Mr.  Scott  has  sent  an  apology— his  u»cle  is 
dying  somewhere  in  the  north  and  he  has  been 
summoned  away  by  an  express  1" 

I  started  up  from  beneath  the  orderly  flngers  of  my 
waiting-woman,  utterly  aghast.  Mr.  Scott  was  Hilde- 
brand ! 
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"  What  can  be  done  P"  I  exclaimed ;  "  for  Heaven's 
sake  suggest  something !" 

Lad  J  Emily  was  good-natored  in  the  main ;  besides 
which,  she  looked  remarkably  well  in  pink  satin  and 
pearis,  and  wanted  to  show  herself. 

•"I  can  only  think  of  one  chance/'  she  said.  "If 
Mr.TjrrteU  coiild  be  induced  to  take  the  part,  he  has 
tiie  play,  for  I  lent  him  my  copy  three  weeks  ago ;  and 
I  know  he  has  studied  it,  for  he  was  talking  of  getting 

it  up  next  week,  at  his  uncle's,  the  Duke  of  F^ ;  and 

he  is  a  capital  actor." 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  notice  my  friend's  breach 
of  confidence  in  thus  lending  my  manuscript  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent,  though  at  another  time  I 
should  haye.indignantly  resented  it.  "  Mr.  Tyrrell  1" 
I  repeated,  "that  tall  bandit-looking  man  with 
moustaches,  whocame  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Wilbraham? 
I  scarcely  know  him,  but  he  would  look  the  part  to 
perfection. " 

"And  play  it  too,"  responded  Lady  Emily ;  "  he  is 
my  second  cousin,  and  I  know  him  intimately." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?"  asked  I,  musmgly. 

"  Very  clever,"  she  replied ;  "  the  sort  of  person  who 
can  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  who  never  does  what  he 
dislikes.  The  only  question  is  whether  one  could 
induce  him  to  undertake  it." 

"Oh!  go,  dear  Lady  Emily  !"  I  cried,  "persuade, 
coax,  supplicate,  force  him  to  consent.  He  never  can 
be  so  barbarous  as  to  refuse.  Or  stay,  had  you  not 
better  send  him  a  little  note  requesting  his  instant 
presence  in  the  library,  and  you  and  I  will  meet  him 
there,  and  use  all  our  powers  to  prevail  upon  him." 

Lady  Emily  thought  thisthe  morepromising  scheme, 
and  having  despatched  the  note,  we  hurried  into  the 
library,  and  awaited  our  doom.  Li  a  few  minutes  tlie 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  entered.  I  see  him  now 
as  I  saw  him  then,  save  for  the  cold  sickness  at  my 
heart,  which  bears  witness  to  the  time  between  then 
and  now.  How  strange  to  remember  one  who  has 
become  a  part  of  ourselves,  whether  for  good  or  for 
CTil,  as  hcjwas  when  he  was  a  stranger  to  us !  There 
is  an  unreality  about  our  contemplation  of  him,  as 
though  we  were  looking  at  a  phantom,  and  not  at  a 
human  being.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  What- 
soever thought  once  passes  through  our  minds, 
whatsoever  feeling  has  once  touched  the  surface  or 
seardied  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  is  irrevocable,  in- 
delible, in  a  sense,  eternal.  We  can  no  more  undo 
its  woric,  and  make  ourselves  what  we  were  before  its 
coming,  for  a  single  moment,  or  in  a  single  respect, 
than  we  can  listen  to  a  familiar  melody  as  new,  and 
fed  curious  for  the  coming,  and  surprised  at  the  sound 
of  each  successive  note,  whose  pitch  and  value  we 
know  well  long  before  it  strikes  upon  our  ears.  We 
aokybree  the  timid  flower  (expressive  phrase !)  till  we 
have  compelled  it  to  spread  its  petals  wide,  and  open 
its  bosom-— once  blown,'  there  is  no  power  to  make  it 
again  a  soft  and  shrouded  bud.  Oh  that  we  had 
this  power!  Oh  that  we  could  unlearn  our  ex- 
perience !  Oh  that  we  could  indeed  make  some  few 
familiar  names  strange  to  our  ears  and  to  our  hearts ! 


Is  there  one  human  being  who  would  not,  if  he  could, 
un-live  his  past  life  P 

Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  consented  to  oblige  us;  but  it  was  done 
indifferently,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  civility.  No 
vigilance  of  anxious  vanity  could  detect  the  faintest 
shadow  of  personal  compliment  to  myself.  I  was 
piqued,  and  I  never  exerted  myself  so  much  to  eon- 
quer  admiration  as  on  that  evening,  and  before  its 
close  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  had  succeeded. 
The  breathless  attention  with  which  he  listened  to  my 
singing  was  sufficiently  expressive.  In  the  last  scene, 
where  the  vibion  of  tiie  hapless  Undine  [returns  and 
weeps  her  repentant  lover  to  death,  I  had  adapted 
some  plaintive  and  appropriate  words  to  Schubert's 
melody  "  L'addio,"  and  I  sang  them  with  all  the  pathos 
of  which  my  voice  was  capable.  Many  of  my  audience 
were  moved  to  tears,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the 
emotion  betrayed  by  Hildebrand  himself  was  not 
altogether  assumed.  When  the  curtain  fell,  I  sank 
into  a  chair  overcome  by  the  pleasant  exhaustion  of 
excitement  and  triumph.  Most  of  the  dramatis 
persome  gathered  around  me,  and  plied  me  with 
compliments  as  fast  as  my  heart  could  desire;  Mr. 
Tyrrell  stood  a  little  aloof,  and  said  nothing.  Whilst 
I  was  receiving  aU  this  homage,  and  parrying  by 
repartee  such  instances  of  it  as  seemed  a  little  too 
strong,  my  eyes  involuntarily  sought  him;  he  was 
looking  at  me,  and  I  felt  myself  blush,  that  I  should 
have  been  thus  detected  in  watching  him.  I  rose 
with  some  impatience.  "I  believe  we  shall  find 
supper  in  the  saloon,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  that  Undine  has  so  little  that  is  etherial  in 
her  nature,  that  she  is  longing  for  cold  chicken.  Do 
let  us  come." 

I  stood  at  the  door  while  my  guests  defiled  past  me 
in  couples ;  Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  in  duty  bound,  offering  me 
hb  arm.  As  we  followed  the  others,  he  said ;  "  I  am 
going  to  take  a  great  liberty,  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
retain  the  character  of  the  forgiving  Undine  a  few 
minutes  longer.  WiU  you  make  me  a  present  of  one 
of  those  flowers?  I  am  a  perfect  school-girl  in  my 
love  of  autographs  and  relics, — and  I  want  a  memorud 
of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to-night." 

I  severed  a  lily  from  my  bouquet  very  graciously, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  saying  as  I  did  so,  "I  think  this 
the  prettiest  compliment  I  have  yet  received." 

"  I  never  pay  compliments,"  was  hb  grave  answer, 
as  he  took  the  flower.  "  Thank  you ;  you  are  very  kind." 

At  supper  he  sat  between  Lady  Emily  and  myself, 
and  at  first  talked  exclusively  to  his  cousin.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  and  spoke  to  me  in  his  peculiar 
quiet  manner,  half-deferential,  half-familiar,  wluch  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  "  We  are  arguing,"  said  he, 
"  won't  you  help  us  P" 

"I  will  help  one  of  you,"  replied  I,  laughing, 
"  when  I  know  the  subject  of  the  argument." 

"Lady  EmUy  is  one  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress," he  answered;  "but,  inconsistently  with  tha 
practice  of  that  august  body,  she  is  ready  to  make  war 
on  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 
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"Oh,  if  you  state  my  cwo,"  cried  Lady  Emily, 
''yoa  are  certain  to  make  me  seem  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  not  fiur.  I'll  teil  yon  what  we  were  dis- 
cussing, Madeline,— this  terrible  duel;  and  Mr. Tyrrell 
defends  it." 

The  "  terrible  duel "  was  an  event  just  then  occu- 
pying  the  attention  of  the  whole  fashionable  world. 
Two  young  officers,  nearly  connected,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  their  fatal  difference  strongly  attached, 
had  fought  on  some  quarrel,  whieh,  beginning  in  a 
merely  political  question,  had  grown  personal  in  the 
violence  of  the  argument.  One  fell,  and  the  other 
was  scarcely  restrained  from  committing  suicide  in  the 
first  agony  of  his  fruitless  remorse.  That  which 
rendered  the  case  peculiarly  distressing  was  the  fact 
that  the  survivor  had  originally  refused  the  challenge, 
and  only  been  goaded  into  acceptance  of  it  by  taunts 
reflectiiig  upon  his  courage.  He  was  the  more  to  be 
pitied,  that,  being  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament 
physically,  and  never  having  been  in  action,  nor  had 
any  opportunity  of  proving  his  mind  to  be  stronger 
than  his  body,  he  must  have  felt  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  such  suspicions,  and  unable,  except  by  a 
very  high  mental  effort,  to  despise  them. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  asked  I,  addressing  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
**  that  you  defend  duelling  on  principle  P  I  thought 
trial  by  combat  had  been  abolished  with  other  middle- 
age  absurdities,  and  that  nobody  ever  argwd  in  favour 
of  it,  though,  like  many  other  things,  plenty  of  people 
might  be  found  whojsrtfkr^w^  it." 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  do  not  argue  in  favour  of  it. 
I  only  say,  that,  in  Captain  Methven's  case,  I  should 
have  d(Mie  as  he  did." 

"Then  you  deliberately  profess,"  observed  I,  "that 
you  would  do  that  which  you  cannot  defend  P  At  any 
rate,  you  are  very  honest." 

He  smiled.  "I  should  consider  the  act  wrong, 
absurd,  useless,  and — ^unavoidable,"  said  he.  "  There 
is  no  extremity,  surely,  to  which  a  man  may  not  be 
driven  in  order  to  preserve  his  name  from  a  stain  im- 
possiUe  to  cleanse.  If  Methven  had  had  any  previous 
opportunity  of  proving  his  courage,  I  should  have 
thought  him  altogether  unpardonable.  As  it  is,  I 
don't  see  what  else  he  could  do." 

The  standard  by  which  a  woman,  even  if  irreligious, 
tries  thoughts  and  actions,  is  generally  higher  and 
purer  than  that  of  a  man  practically  not  inferior  to 
herself ;  for  two  reasons :— first,  because  she  is  brought 
much  less  in  contact  with  the  Actual,  and  therefore 
has  not  the  same  temptations  to  lower  it ;  secondly, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  she  is  less  open-eyed  to 
inconsistencies  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  feeb  not 
the  absolute  need  of  making  rule  and  practice,  in 
some  measure,  accordant  with  each  other.  She  is 
consequently  prone  to  a  state  of  mind  whieh  may  be 
called  the  very  reverse  of  masculine;  she  neither 
accommodates  her  rule  to  the  reality,  nor  subdues  the 
reality  to  her  rule,  but  she  unconsciously  keeps  them 
distinct,  so  that  the  one  is  pure,  the  other  full  of  de- 
fects, and  yet  she  is  not  distressed  by  the  discrepancy. 
In  many  cases  she  perhaps  fails  to  discover  it.    Thus, 


I  was  shocked  by  Mr.  Tyrrell's  prodamation  of  lib 
own  deliberate  inconsbtency ;  had  he,  on  the"*  con- 
trary, expressed  hb  determination  never  to  fight  a 
dud,  and  afterwards  fou^t  one,  I  should  probably 
have  forgiven  him  very  easily.  It  b  not  for  thb, 
however,  that  I  record  the  conversation.  How  often 
have  the  words  since  recurred  to  my  memory !  Why 
did  I  not  sooner  comprehend  the  constraining  prindple 
of  all  hb  actions, — the  determination  to  do,  not  what- 
ever was  right,  or  wise,  or  even  politic,  but  simply, 
whatever  would  preserve  hb  honour  from  the  merest 
possibility  of  a  slur,  either  in  hb  own  eyes,  or  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Strict,  delicate,  sensitive,— nay,  in 
a  sense,  if  it  be  not  profanation  to  use-  the  word, 
spiriimU  was  this  honour  of  hb.  He  waa  hianelf 
hb  own  severest  judge.  Let  it  appear  that  he  had 
in  any  way  committed  himself, — ^no  matter  how  inad- 
vertently,— and  no  sacrifice  appeared  to  him  too 
mighty  to  redeem  the  pledge.    But  I  was  blind ! 

To  return  to  that  memorable  evening.  I  was  too 
much  occupied  with  my  triumphs  and  my  admirers  to 
notice  the  unusual  demeanour  of  my  father,  though  I 
have  since  been  told  that  it  was  noticed  by  eveiy  body 
ebo.  He  was  in  unusually  high  spirits  at  first,  with 
some  appearance  of  excitement,  and  he  drank  five  or 
six  glasses  of  wine  in  succession,  ^a  very  uncommon 
practice  for  him,  as  he  was  a  man  not  only  of  tempe- 
rate but  of  abstemious  habite.  As  the  supper  pro- 
ceeded, he  became  apparently  very  tired,  and  unable 
to  fulfil  the  ordinary  conversational  duties  of  a  host* 
During  the  last  half-hour,  he  seemed  in  a  state  of 
absolute  exhaustion,  exerting  himself  to  answer  sucli 
remarks  as  were  addressed  to  him  with  a  smile  of 
forced  courtesy,  but  with  a  degree  of  effort  so  manifest, 
that  it  was  painful  to  witness  it.  He  roused  himself 
again  to  pay  the  parting  compliments  to  hb  guests, 
and  stood  bowing  and  making  adie|ix«  as  each  party 
took  their  leave,  with  a  mechanical  sort  of  regularity, 
and  wandering  eyes,  which  seemed  to  betoken  that  Lis 
thoughts  were  very  far  off.  When  the  last  was  gone, 
he  stood  still  a  moment,  pressing  hb  hands  upon  hb 
eyes,  and  then  rapidly  approached  the  80&  on  which  I 
was  half-redining,  contemfdating  with  languid  satb- 
faction  the  becoming  effect  of  my  wlute  draperies  and 
lily  coronet  as  displayed  by  a  large  mirror  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  pq)a,"  said  I,  lifting  my  eyes  to  hb  as  he 
drew  near,  "  have  you  no  compliments  to  pay  me  P"; 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  in  silence,  and  with  an 
expression  of  gloom  so  profound,  that  I  involuntarily 
started  upright,  and  asked,  "  What  b  the  matter  P"— 
not,  I  confess,  with  any  very  grievous  fiutterings  of 
heart,  for  one  who  loves  nothing  cannot  possibly  have 
many  subjects  of  fear. 

He  replied  with  hb  wonted  cold  brevity  of  maimer, 
which  acquired  repubive  harshness  under  the  oucum- 
stances,  "  Madeline,  you  are  a  woman  now,  and  a 
sensible  one.  I  owe  you  my  confidence.  I  am  ruined." 

I  sprang  up,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  looking 
wildly  and  eagerly  into  hb  face,  almost  expecting  to 
dboover  symptoms  of  insanity.    He  met  the  look 
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without  flincliiiig,  and  simply  reiterated  the  words, 
"  I  am  mined."  Then  releasing  himself  from  my 
grasp,  and  sitting  down  on  the  sofa,  he  made  me  sit 
beside  him,  and  proceeded,  with  the  same  immovable 
oondseness,  to  explain  the  details  of  the  case.  These 
are  unimportant,  neither  am  I  snfficiently  conversant 
with  business  to  reoord  them  accorately.  The  result 
is  ewKigh.  It  was  rain,  dire,  total,  imminent !  My 
mind  could  scarcely  stretch  to  the  comprehension  of 
it.  My  father  went  on  to  say,  that  there  was  one 
chance  of  esoKpe  which  it  was  impossible  to  render 
intelligiUe  to  me  by  reason  of  the  technicalities  which 
it  involved.  One  thing  was  necessary,  however, — 
namely,  secrecy ;  and  this  he  took  immense  pains  to 
make  me  comprehend.  The  secret  must  be  kept  for 
SIX  months,  and  we  must  live  as  usual,  incur  our 
ordinary  expenses,  and  take  care  to  let  no  one  suspect 
on  how  frail  a  tenure  our  prosperity — ^nay,  our  very 
means  of  existence,  was  bulging.  At  this  point,  my 
father  came  in  contact  with  almost  the  only  very  strong 
feeling  of  right  which  existed  in  my  ndnd^ove  of 
truth.  I  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  every  species 
of  deception,  whether  acted  or  expressed;  it  was  not 
only  impossible  to  me,  but  loathsome.  I  answered  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  "  Papa,  you  must  seud 
me  away.    I  eamtot  help  yon  in  this." 

He  half  smiled ;  and  I  have  since  felt  quite  sure  that 
he  wished  and  intended  to  make  me  say  this ;  indeed, 
it  was  evident  at  the  moment  that  his  plans  had  been 
arranged  with  a  view  to  such  a  determination  on  my 
part.  He  immediately  proposed  to  me  to  go  and  stay 
with  s(Hne  relations  of  ours  who  ever  since  I  grew  up 
had  been  imploring  a  visit  from  me  without  success. 
The  fsnuly  consisted  of  an  elderiy  bachelor  brother, 
and  two  maiden  sisters,  likewise  of  sober  maturity. 
Their  name  was  Barron,  and  they  resided  in  a  lai^ 
formal  old-fashioned  country  mansion,  in  dignified 
sedttsion  or  prim  periodical  society,  which  it  gave  me 
the  head-ache  only  to  think  of.  Mr.  Barron  was  my 
godfather,  and  he  was  likewise  possessed  of  immense 
wealth ;  so  that  I  suppose  my  father  thought  it  no  bad 
speculation  to  endeavour  to  secure  his  affections  for  me, 
just  now,  when  other  prospects  seemed  so  lamentably 
failing.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  reluctantly 
acquiesced.  I  felt  half  stunned,  sure  that  some  great 
misfortune  had  befallen  me,  yet  hj  no  means  alive  to  its 
full  extent ;  for  I  was  in  fact  too  ignorant  of  reality  to 
conceive  it.  I  had  not,  as  yet,  an  idea  of  how  much  of 
my  enjoyment  of  life  was  derived  solely  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth.  I  fancied  that  I  should  command  as 
much  admiration  as  I  had  hith^to  commanded,  with  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  feding  sure  that  I  owed  it 
to  my  personal  claims  only;  and  as  I  had  never 
known  whid  it  was  to  want  luxury  and  attendance,  so 
I  cottld  not  imi^ine  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  the 
deprivation— it  never  came  across  my  thoughts.  A 
vague  pt^ty  vision  of  a  cottage,  such  as  stands  often  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage  and  is  dwelt  in  by  the 
heKKBes  of  melo-dramas,  and  of  myself  moving  about 
m  it,  looking  more  handsome  than  ever  in  my  simple 
attii«,  and  gracefully  busied  in  what  I  called  to  myself 


"household  toils"  without  ever  for  one  moment 
defining  what  such  household  toils  might  be,  flitted  not 
unpleasantly  across  my  mind,  and  was  my  only 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  "  utter  ruin."  In  the  mean 
while,  my  maid  packed  up  for  me  a  wardrobe  that  might 
have  suited  a  duchess,  and,  after  receiving  from  my 
father  a  kiss  which  had  less  of  coldness  than  any 
which  I  ever  remembered  to  have  received  before,  I 
took  my  place  in  the  train,  and  started  for . 

I  arrived  at  my  destination  about  three  o'dodc  in 
the  afternoon,  and  was  handed  from  the  carriage  by 
my  godfather,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  was  a  child. 
He  was  a  somewhat  stiff  and  heavy  looking  personage, 
some  forty  years  old,  whose  hearty  welcome  was  the 
most  chilling  that  can  be  conceived.  He  took  hold  of 
ray  hand,— for  he  did  not  shake  it,— said  abraptly,  and 
as  if  the  words  were  produced  by  machinery,  ''I  am  glad 
to  see  you  at  Stanbury  House,"  and  then,  giving  me 
his  arm,  conducted  me  into  the  hall  in  silence.  His 
sisters  were  not  at  home,  but  would  return  to  dinner; 
and  he  suggested  that  I  should  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds  with  him  to  wile  away  the  time.  Glad  to  do 
oMytlmg,  I  readily  acquiesced,  and  we  sauntered  forth 
together.  We  walked  for  half  an  hour,  and  only  one 
observation  did  he  make  in  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
walk,  except  those  that  I  wrenched  from  him  by 
desperate  questioning.  This  one  was  elicited  by  my 
stopping  to  admire  a  fine  aspen-tree.  "  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  noticed  it,"  said  Mr.  Barron,  "  but 
the  branches  of  this  aspen  have  rather  an  elm-like 
form  of  growth,  and,  in  the  sweep  before  the  house, 
on  the  left-hand  side,  there  is  an  elm  which  grows 
exactly  in  the  form  of  an  aspen."  "How  very 
singular ! "  responded  I,  though  I  neither  discerned 
the  one  fact  nor  believed  the  other. 

There  was  no  improvement  when  the  sisters  came 
in.  They  were  hard-featured,  angular  women,  with 
harsh  dull  voices,  and  manners  that  were  stiff,  but 
scarcely  polished  enough  to  be  called  formal.  They 
never  spoke  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
then  said  as  little  as  they  could.  As  for  small  talk, 
only  a  frantic  person  could  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  in  their  presence.  Occasionally  each  contradicted 
the  other,  and  sometimes  both  at  once  briefly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Barron;  and  these  were  the  liveliest 
moments  of  the  day.  They  never  argued, — they  could 
not  have  said  consecutive  words  enough  for  an  aigu- 
ment;  they  might  rather  be  said  to  deal  in  fragmentary 
and  detached  cavils.  When  we  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  they  both  sat  down  bolt  upright 
upon  the  sofa  and  steadily  stared  at  me.  I  found  I 
could  not  bear  it,  and  many  and  furious  were  the  efforts 
which  I  made  at  conversation.  Whatever  I  said  Miss 
Barron  doubted,  and  Miss  Eliza  Barron  immediately 
differed  from  her  sister,  and  did  not  agree  with  me. 
One  spedmen  I  may  give:  /  (hopelessly),  "  I  have  had 
a  lovely  day  for  my  journey." 

Miss  Barrofi  (sternly).  "Do  you  call  it  hvely?  I 
found  it  very  chilly."  Mist  Elizm  Barron  (very  quickly). 
"  Oh !  no,  not  ckilfy,  Priscilk ;  the  thermometer 
was  above  temperate.    But  certainly  it  could  scarcely 
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becalledaii^oe/fday;  for  there  were  two  skoirers,  aod 
the  clouds  were  very  thick  in  the  west." 

Miu  BarroM  (j^oaaaij).  "I  don't  think  there  were 
two  showers." 

Miu  Bliza  (resolntelj).  <'  I  counted  them." 

1/m»  .AnTM  (inexonUy).  "So  did  L" 

(A  long  silence.) 

"What  a  Tcnerable-lookmg  old  house  this  is!  I 
quite  admire  it.  I  do  love  eTeiything  that  is  old- 
fashioned  and  quaint;  these  couches,  now,  and  those 
tall,  narrow  minors  are  quite  pleasant  to  my  eyes ; 
only  one  fancies  ^eyeiybody  ought  to  wear  hoops  and 
powder  here." 

Miu  Barraikr^^'The  house  may  ioak  renerable,  but 
it  isn't  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  we  furnished  the 
drawing-room  last  aunmier." 

Miss  Eliza, — ^"Last4rj9rM^,Priscilla.  les,  certainly, 
I  shouldn't  have  supposed  anybody  would  have  ad- 
mired this  furniture  for  its  antiquity." 

Miss  Barrom. — "  /  call  June  summer." 

Miss  EUta.--^*'  So  do  /;  but  this  room  was  furnished 
in  May." 

Another  long  silence.  I  gave  it  up,  and  determined 
to  wait  patiently  for  one  of  my  hostesses  to  speak.  I 
did  wait  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  both 
the  sisters  continued  to  sit  bolt  upright  and  stare  at  me. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  Miss  Eliza  volunteered 
an  observation. 

"Did  you  notice  a  very  curious  thing  in  the 
grounds?"  said  she:  "we  have  an  elm-tree  which 
grows  just  like  an  aspen,  and  an  aspen  which  is  shaped 
exactly  like  an  ehn." 

Miss  Barron  remarked  tlmt  the  aspen  was  cer- 
tainly very  like  an  elm,  but  slie  never  could  see  that 
the  elm  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  an  aspen. 
Miss  Eliza  said  that  was  particularly  strange.  She 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  her  sister  had  not 
seen  the  likeness  m  the  aspen ;  but  the  elm  was  really 
so  extraordinarily  like,  that  she  could  not  understand 
how  anybody  could  fail  to  perceive  it.  Here  the 
conversation  dropped,  and  scmely  anything  more  was 
said,  till  we  exchanged  our  frigid  "  Qood-nights,"  and 
departed  to  rest. 

I  believe  these  were  both  very  good  women ;  they 
were  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  intended 
to  be  very  kind  to  me.  They  were  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties.  They  would  have  nursed  each  other 
in  iUness  with  devotion,  though  assuredly  not  with 
tenderness,  and  I  do  believe  that  if  either  had  died, 
the  survivor  would  have  found  it  possible  to  look 
graver  and  say  less  than  before.  But,  to  live  with 
them!  I  would  rather  live  with  three  students  of 
the  French  horn,  and  a  singing  master ! 

My  delight  may  be  imagined,  when,  after  a  fort^ 
m'ght's  endurance  of  this  slow  starvation,  just  as  I 
was  feeling  that  every  spark  of  life,  energy,  and 
warmth  was  altogether  extinguished  within  me,  they 
gave  a  dinner-party,  and  among  the  first  detachment 
of  guests  who  entered,  I  recognised  Mr.  I^yrrelL 


A  PEEP  INTO  MACAULErS  HISTORY.' 

Thb  Pabsok— Ths  Squnx— State  of  Lohdon 

Streets  axd  Couhtrt  Roans. 

Wiartaaky  Hall,  Mtfch  1849. 

Mt  dear  LorisA,^You  tell  me  that  in  spite  of 
your  book-dub  and  a  cireukting  library  eight  miles 
off,  no  volume  of  Macauley*s  History  has  yet  reached 
your  secluded  parsonage,  and  that  the  passages  selected 
from  it  by  the  Times,  have  only  made  you  more 
anxious  to  obtain  at  least  a  larger  foretaste  of  a 
pleasure  to  which  half  the  readers  in  our  land  are  still 
looking  forward  with  eagerness.  I  have  been  studying 
this  most  amusing  work  in  a  place  to  which  it  seemed 
peculiarly  suited — a  country  house  in  the  heart  of 
England,  belonging  to  a  true  old  English  family.  My 
venerable  host  is  so  much  engaged  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  with  the  multifarious  business  that 
falls  in  a  retired  district  upon  a  country  magistrate 
and  a  large  landed  proprietor,  that  I  am  left  a  good 
deal  to  my  own  resources ;  and  very  delightful  ones  I 
find,  both  within  doors  and  without.  The  library  was 
partly  collected  by  the  lifrs.  Winstanley,  who  built  the 
house  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary ;  their  full-length  portraits  adorn  the  entrance 
hall,  one  at  each  end,  in  court  costume,  over  the 
high  carved  mantd-pieces,  beneath  which  are  blazing 
such  good  wood  fires  now ;  and  I  can  trace  the  staunch 
Protestant  spirit  which  established  their  throne,  in  the 
volumes  which  were  then  considered  essential  to  an 
orthodox  library ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
rare  and  fine  editions  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  our  own  elder  poets,  and  a  great  number  of 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  works  of  biography, 
poetry,  and  romance.  The  house  itself  is  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  alto-relievos,  and  niches  containing 
statues,  of  which  the  chiselling  is  as  sharp  aa  it  could 
have  been  twenty  years  after  the  hard  grey  stone  was 
first  dug  from  thie  neighbouring  quarry ;  the  taste  of 
the  French  court,  however,  still  reigns  within,  in  the 
delicately  carved  architraves,  the  painted  panels,  and 
the  inlaid  floors  of  all  the  principal  apartments.  Here 
is  no  imitation  of  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze ;  but  in 
these  veritable  cabinets  lay  those  very  fans  redolent 
with  Indian  odours,  which  the  ladies  of  the  family 
(whose  eyes  gaze  so  quietly  upon  me  while  I  write)  used 
to  carry  when  their  trains  swept  these  broad  oak 
staircase^  or  were  carefully  drawn  through  their 
pocket-hdes  as  they  gathered  those  roses  and  car- 
nations for  their  breast-knots  in  yonder  trim  parterre. 
They  must  have  been  a  stiff-backed  generation,  for 
not  a  single  comfortable  lounging  chair  had  they ;  very 
tall  and  very  slender  were  the  legs  of  every  article  of 
furniture  pertaining  to  them,  from  the  beds  hong  with 
needlework  or  costlier  chintz,  and  lined  with  sUk,  to 
the  narrow  settees  in  the  windows,  and  the  card  tables. 


(1)  This  paper,  althoofb  not  ttrictly  a  fbtIcw,  appean  to  tti« 
Editor  m>  kn  toltad  for  iBMvtiOB  in  this  plao*. 
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beneath  which  hnge  Chinese  jars  still  exhale  whole 
summers  of  perfume.  You  may  easily  imagine  tliat 
baying  from  my  childhood  known  these  pictures  rather 
as  those  of  friends  tban  of  people  long  dead,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  conjuring  up  their  living  forms  in 
the  rooms  tbey  used  to  sit  in,  at  the  table  over  which 
they  presided,  and  under  the  stately  trees  which  are 
now  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  but  which 
were  saplings  in  their  youth.  There  are  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe,  with  flowing  wigs  and  an  abundance  of 
cambric,  and  rolls  of  papers  in  their  hands ;  squires 
in  embroidered  brown  and  puce-coloured  coats ;  a  duke 
who  styled  them  "  beloved  cousins,"  in  a  white  one, 
with  a  star  upon  his  breast ;  and  many  family  friends 
looking  remarkably  like  themselves ;  but  not  a  single 
cleigyman.  The  elder  sons  had  studied  the  law,  the 
younger  ones  were  in  the  army  and  navy,  or  had  sought 
to  improve  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands ;  and  yet 
the  fine  old  church,  paved  even  in  those  days  with  the 
tomb-stones  of  their  race,  might  well,  I  thought,  have 
attracted  some  one  or  other  from  the  busier  walks  of 
life,  to  serve  God  at  its  altar.  As  this  provision  for 
younger  sons  had  never  been  thought  of  at  Winstanley 
Hall,  I  read  with  curiosity  the  following  account  of 
the  rural  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
wondered  no  more : — 

"The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had  been 
completely  changed  by  the  Reformation.  Before  that 
ercnt,  ecclesiastics  had  formed  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Loids,  had  in  wealth  and  splendour  equalled  and 
sometimes  outshone  the  greatest  of  the  temporal  barons, 
and  had  generally  held  the  highest  civil  offices  .... 

"  Men  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of  camps,  and  who 
were  at  the  same  time  desirioos  to  rise  in  the  state, 
ordinarily  reeeired  the  tonsure.  Among  them  were 
sons  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families,  and  near  kins- 
men of  the  throne.  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers, 
Staffbrds,  and  Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  belonged 
the  rents  of  immense  domains,  and  all  that  large  portion 
of  the  tithe  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Heny  Y HI.,  therefore, 
no  line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambitious 
and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood  ....  Once  the 
cirenmstance  that  a  man  could  read  raited  a  presumption 
that  he  wu  in  orders ;  but  in  an  age  which  produced 
such  laymen  as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Roger  Aicham  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmay  and 
Praads  WaUingham,  there  was  no  reason  for  calling 
away  prelates  from  their  dioceses  to  negotiate  treaties, 
.  to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice. 
The  spiritual  character  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  qualifi- 
Gallon  for  Jiigh  dvil  office,  but  began  to  be  regaided  as 
a  disqualification.  Those  worldly  motives  which  had 
formeriy  induced  so  many  able,  aspiring,  and  high-bom 
yoathfl  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  cessed  to 
ezisi.  Not  one  parish  in  two  hundred  then  afibrded 
what  a  man  of  fiimily  considered  as  a  maintenance  .... 

"Assuredly  there  was  no  lack  in  the  English  Church  of 
ministers  distinguished  by  abilities  and  learning.  But 
it  is  to  be  obserred  that  these  ministers  were  not  scattered 
among  the  rural  population.  They  were  brought  together 
at  a  few  places  where  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  abundant,  and  where  the  opportunities  of  vigorous 
inielleetnal  exercise  were  frequent ....  It  was  chiefly 
by  the  London  deigy,  who  wero  always  spoken  of  as  a 
class  apart^  that  the  fame  of  their  profession  for  learning 
and  eloquence  was  upheld." 

Yet  we  are  told  that— 

"During  the  century  which  followed  the  accession 


of  Slizabetb,  scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent 
took  orders.  At  the  close  of  the  roign  of  Charles  IT. 
two  sons  of  peers  were  bishops ;  four  or  five  sons  of  peers 
wero  priests,  and  held  valuable  proferment;  but  these 
raro  exceptions  did  not  take  away  the  reproach  which 
lay  on  the  body.  The  clergy  were  rogarded  on  the 
whole  as  a  plebeian  class." 

After  describing  the  character  (with  which  you  are 
perhaps  already  familiar)  of  the  resident  chaplain  in 
the  squire's  house,  in  which  "he  might  not  only  per- 
form his  own  professional  functions ;  might  not  only 
be  \he  most  patient  of  butts  and  listeners ;  might  not 
only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in 
rainy  weather  for  shovel-board ;  but  might  also  save 
the  expense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom," — Macaulay 
goes  on  with  a  picture  of  the  incumbents  of  rural 
livings,  which,  though  less  degrading  to  the  character  ' 
of  a  clergyman,  is  Uttle  more  inviting  than  the  last. 
Both  reminded  me  of  one  of  my  favourite  books, 
"Herbert's  Country  Parson."  He  exhorts  the  chap- 
lains— 

"  Not  to  think  themselves  so  free  as  many  of  them  do, 
and  because  they  have  difieront  names  think  their  office 
difieront  Doubtless  (says  he)  they  aro  parsons  of  the 
families  they  live  in,  and  aro  entertained  to  that  end 
either  by  open  or  implicit  covenant  Beforo  they  aro  in 
orders  they  may  be  received  as  companions  or.disooursen, 
but  after  a  man  is  once  minister,  he  cannot  sgree  to  come 
into  any  house  whero  he  shall  not  exeroise  what  he  is, 
unless  he  forsake  his  plough  and  look  back.  Wheroforo 
they  aro  not  to  be  ove^eubmiseive  and  base,  but  to  keep 
up  with  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  and  to  preserve 
a  boldness  with  them  even  to  their  veiy  face  when 
occasion  calls;  but  seasonably  and  discroetly.  They 
who  do  not  thus,  while  they  remember  their  earthly 
lord,  do  much  forget  their  heavenly ;  they  wrong  the 
priesthood,  neglect  their  duty,  and  shall  be  so  fiir  from 
that  which  they  seek  with  their  over  snbmissiveness  and 
cringings,  that  they  shall  ever  be  despised." 

Li  his  beautiful  chapter,  "The  Parson  in  his 
House,"  Herbert  certainly  does  not  contemplate  the 
following  state  of  things : — 

".As  children  multiplied  and  grow,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  moro  and  more  beggarly;  holes 
appeared  more  and  moro  frequently  in  the  thatch  of  his 
parsonage  and  in  his  single  cassock.  Often  it  was  only 
by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading 
dung  carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread ;  nor  did 
his  utmost  exertions  alwsys  prevent  the  bailifis  from 
taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink-stand  in  execution. 
It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  great  house  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with 
cold  meat  and  ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like 
the  children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry ;  his  boys 
followed  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service." 

Herbert  would  thus  order  the  household  of  a 
country  priest  :— 

f  ("His  children  he  first  makes  Christians  and  then 
Commonwealth's  men ;  the  one  he  owes  to  his  heavenly 
country  the  other  to  his  earthly ;  having  no  title  to  either 
except  he  do  good  to  both  ....  Yet  in  binding  ihem 
prentices  (in  case  he  think  fit  to  do  so)  he  takes  care  not 
to  put  them  into  vain  trades,  unbefitting  the  reverence 
of  their  fkther's  calling,  such  as  are  taverns  for  men, 
and  laoe-making  for  women ;  because  those  trades  for 
the  most  part  serve  but  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  which  he  is  to  deny  and  not  augment." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  George  Herbert,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Earb  of  Pembroke,  and  brother 
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to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  was  mnoh  dissuaded  by 

his  friends  from  entering  the  priesthood.  "  He  did,  at 
his  return  to  London,"  says  Isaac  Walton,  "  acquaint 
a  court  friend  with  his  resolotion  to  enter  into 
orders,  who  persuaded  him  to  alter  it,  as  too  mean  an 
employment,  and  too  much  below  his  birth  and  the 
excellent  abilities  and  endowments  of  his  mind.  To 
whom  he  replied,  *  It  hath  formerly  been  judged  that 
the  domestic  servants  of  the  King  of  Heaven  should 
be  of  the  noblest  families  on  earth.  And  though  the 
iniquity  of  the  late  times  have  made  clergymen  meanly 
valued,  and  the  sacred  name  of  priest  contemptible, 
yet  I  will  labour  to  make  it  honourable,  by  conse- 
crating all  my  learning  and  all  my  poor  abilities  to 
advance  the  glory  of  that  God  who  gave  them ;  know- 
ing that  I  can  never  do  too  much  for  him  that  hath 
done  so  much  for  me  as  to  make  me  a  Christian.' " 

I  fear  there  were  no  Herberts  amongst  the  Win- 
stanleys;  but,  doubtless,  there  were  men  who,  like 
the  saintly  Herbert  of  Bemcrton,  felt  the  reproach 
cast  upon  their  order,  and  bore  it  bravely  in  their  own 
persons  for  their  Master's  sake.  What  were  the 
families  of  those  lords  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
80  treated  P  I  read  the  passage  I  have  extract-ed  for 
you,  and  then  looked  up  to  the  portrait  of  the  Mistress 
Winstanley  in  whose  time  the  house  was  built.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  Mao- 
aijdey  mentions  with  honour ;  and  as  I  glanced  from 
her  calm,  thoughtful  brow,  and  clear  grey  eyes,  to  the 
prayer-book  in  her  taper  hand,  and  thought  of  the 
taste  which  had  erected  the  house,  laid  out  the  gardens, 
and  formed  the  library,  I  could  not  in  conscience  but 
believe,  that  the  character  of  the  esquire  and  his  hdy, 
though  true  of  the  many,  was  untrue  of  a  certain  class 
which  yet  did  not  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  land — 
that  of  the  more  considerable  proprietors,  to  which  the 
Winstanleys  belonged.    He  tells  us  that — 

"  As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters, 
ihoir  literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer-book 
and  a  receipt-book.  But  in  truth  they  lost  little  by 
living  in  rural  seclusion ;  for  even  in  the  highest  ranks, 
and  in  those  situations  which  afforded  the  greatest 
fiicilities  for  mental  improvement,  the  English  women 
of  that  generation  were  decidedly  worse  educated  than 
they  have  been  ai  any  other  time  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  studied  the 
master-pieces  of  ancient  genius.  In  the  present  day 
they  seldom  study  the  dead  languages,  but  they  are 
fiimiliar  with  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and  Moliere,  with 
the  tongue  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of 
Goifthe  and  Schiller;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  grace- 
ful English  than  that  which  accomplished  women  now 
speak  and  write.  But  during  the  Uttter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a 
damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of  literature,  she  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy.  Ladies  highly  born,  highly  bred, 
and  naturally  quick  witted,  were  unable  to  write  a  line 
in  their  mother-tongue  without  solecisms  and  faults  of 
spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
commit.  The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Ex- 
travagant licentiousness,  the  natural  effect  of  extravagant 
austerity,  was  now  the  mode,  and  licentiousness  had 

Produced  its  ordinary  effect,— the  moral  and  intellectual 
egradatlon  of  women.  ....  Of  the  too  celebrated 
women  whose  faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls  of 
Hampton  Court,  few  indeed  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 


anything  better  than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and  timnsla- 
tlons  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand  Cyrus." 

Was  it,  then,  that  the  countenance  of  the  Mistress 
Winstanley,  whose  picture  I  have  mentioned,  owed 
its  dignified  sweetness  to  religion  rather  than  to 
literature  F  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  higher 
influence  was  also  the  strongest,  and  made  the  other 
profitable  and  pure ;  but  that  such  books  as  we,  in 
our  own  fastidious  day,  find  delightful,  were  within 
her  reach,  b  quite  clear,  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  treasures  contained  in  those  worm<eaten 
oaken  bookcases  which  line  the  long  gallery  at  the  top- 
of  the  house,  still  called  the  old  library. 

I  have  now  given  you  Maoauley's  idea  of  a  lady  in 
the  reign  of  James  U. :  and  I  will  pass  to  his  picture 
of  the  rural  aristocracy,  which,  although  it  sadly 
jars  with  my  notions  of  the  dignity  of  my  ancestors, 
certainly  does  appear  terribly  correct  and  graphic. 

''It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentleman 
caught  glimpses  of  the  great  world ;  and  what  he  saw  of 
it  tended  rather  to  conAse  than  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing. His  opinions  respecting  religion,  government, 
foreign  countries,  and  former  times,  having  been  derived, 
not  from  study,  from  observation,  or  from  conversation 
with  enlightened  companions,  but  from  such  traditions 
as  were  current  in  his  own  small  circle,  were  the  opinions 
of  a  child.  He  adhered  to  them,  however,  with  the 
obstinacy  which  is  generally  found  in  ignorant  men 
accustomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animosities 
were  bitter  and  numerous.  He  hated  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  Papists  and  Prcsby- 
terians.  Independents  and  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Jews. 
Towards  London  and  Londoners  he  felt  an  aversion 
which  more  than  once  produced  important  political 
effects.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  in  tastes  and 
acquirements  below  a  house-keeper  or  a  still-room  maid 
of  the  present  day.  Thoy  stiU'hed  and  spun,  brewed 
gooseberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty.  From  this  description  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  Englifh  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  materially  difier  from  a  rustic  miller  or 
alehouse  keeper  of  our  time.  There  are,  however,  some 
important  parts  of  his  character  still  to  be  noted,  which 
will  greatly  modify  this  estimate.  Unlettered  as  he  was, 
and  unpolished,  he  was  siill,  in  some  most  important 
points,  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a  proud  and 
powerful  aristocracy,  and  wasdtsttnguished  by  many  both 
of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities  which  belonfc  to  aris- 
tocrats. His  family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot 
or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and  ooata^f- 
arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could  tell  which  of  them 
had  assumed  supporters  without  any  right,  and  which  of 
them  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  great-grandsons 
of  aldermen.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  ad- 
ministered gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt  around  him 
a  rude,  patriarchal  justice,  which,  in  spite  of  innnmem- 
ble  blunders,  and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet 
better  than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was  an  offioer  of  the 
trainbands ;  and  his  miliUry  dignity,  though  it  might 
move  the  mirth  of  galhmts  who  had  served  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  raised  his  charscter  in  his  own  ^es,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  his  neighboun.  Nor  indeed  was  his  soldier- 
ship justly  a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  eountj  there 
were  elderly  gentlemen  who  had  seen  service  whidi  was 
no  child's  play.  One  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  another  stiU  wore  a  patch 
over  the  scar  he  had  received  at  Naseby;  a  thinl  had 
defended  his  old  house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in  the 
door  with  a  petard.  The  presence  of  these  old  cavaliers, 
with  their  old  swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old 
stori«»  about  Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  musters 
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of  militb  an  ournesfc  and  wariike  aspeot,  wMch  would 
oihenriae  haTe  been  wanting.    £ren  ihoae  country-gen- 
tiemeo  who  were  too  young  to  have  themselves  ex- 
changed blowB  with  the  cniiaasien  of  the  parliament, 
had  from  efaildhood  been  aorronnded  bj  the  traces  of 
FBcent  war,  and  fed  with  atoriea  of  the  martial  exploits 
of  their  fiithen  and  uncles.    Thus  the  character  of  the 
English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  was  com- 
poanded  of  two  elements  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  find  united.    His  ignoranoe  and  uncouthness,  his  low 
tastes  and  gross  phrases,  would,  in  our  time,  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding  thoroughly 
plebian.     Tet  he  was  essentially  a  patrician,  and  had  in 
wrge  measure  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which 
\  ^nrish  among  men  set  from  their  birth  in  high  place, 
and  accustomed  to  anthority,  to  observance,  and  to  self- 
'   respect     It  is  not  easy  for  a  generation  which  is  accus- 
I    tomed  to  find  chivalrous  sentiments  only  in  company 
with  liberal  studies  and  polished  manners,  to  image  to 
I    itself  a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  vocabulaiy,  and 
I    the  accent^  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on  mattera  of 
precedence  and  genealogy,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life 
<    nther  than  see  a  stain  cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  thus  joining  together  things 
I    seldom  or  never  found  together  in  our  experience,  that 
I    ve  can  form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic  aristocracy  which 
'    constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  armies  of  Charles  I. 
■    and  which  long  supported  with  strange  fidelity  the 
interests  of  his  descendants." 

.,  The  chief  cause  which  led  to  the  long  continuance 
'   of  the  pecoliarities  of   each  separate  element   of 

English  society  may  be  found  in  the  difficulties  of 
;   travelling,  or  even  moving  a  short  distance  from  the 

faniily  mansion.    London  itself,  one  would  think, 

must  have  been  a  far  less  agreeable  residence  from 
I    whence  to  look  abroad,  than  several  of  the  provincial 

towns. 

"We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
say  of  the  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect 
as  at  present  The  great  m-ijorityof  the  houses  indeed,have 
I  nnoe  that  time  b^n  wholly  or  in  great  part  rebuilt.  If 
I  the  most  fisshionable  parts  of  the  capital  could  be  placed 
'  before  os,  suck  as  they  then  were,  we  should  be  disgusted 
'  by  their  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  by  their 
'  noisome  atmosphere.  In  Covent  Qairden,  a  filthy  and 
noisy  market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
great  Fruit  women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage 
stalks  and  rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire  and  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durhun  The  centre  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields 
was  an  open  space,  where  tho  rabble  congregated  every 
evening,  witMn  a  few  yards  of  Cardigan  House  and 
Winchester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks  harangue,  to 
we  bears  dance,  and  to  set  doga  at  oxen.  Rubbish  was 
shot  in  eveiy  part  of  the  area.  Horsea  were  exercised 
there.  The  beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate  as 
in  the  wont  governed  cities  of  the  Continent  When 
the  evening  closed  in,  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  streets  were  left  in  profound  darkness : 
then  an  ingenious  projector,  named  Edward  Fleming, 
obtained  laiten  patent  conveying  to  him  for  a  term  of 
TMTs  the  exdnaive  right  of  lij^ting  up  London.  He 
andertook  for  a  moderate  consideration  to  place  a  light 
before  every  tenUi  door  on  moonless  nights,  from 
Michaalmaa  to  Lady-day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the 
dock.  Those  who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  year  round 
from  dnak  to  dawn  blaiing  with  a  splendour  compared 
wiUi  whieh  the  Illuminations  for  Ia  Hogne  and  Blen- 
heim wonld  have  looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to 
think  of  having  lantema  which  glimmered  feebly  before 
one  houae  in  iea»  during  a  small  part  of  one  night  in 
three." 
"  It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travellers  and 


goods  generally  passed  from  place  to  place.  And  those 
highways  appear  to  have  been  far  worse  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  degree  of  wealth  and 
civilization  which  the  nation  had  even  then  attained. 
On  the  best  lines  of  communication  the  ruts  were  deep, 
the  descents  precipitous,  and  the  way  often  audi  aa  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  dusk,  from 
the  uninclosed  heath  and  fen  which  lay  on  both  sides. 
Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antlauaiy,  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  way  on  the  great  north  road,  between  Bamby  Moor 
and  Tuxford,  and  actually  lost  it  between  Doncaster  and 
York.  Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their  own  coach, 
lost  their  way  between  Newbury  and  Reading.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  tour,  they  lost  their  way  near 
Salisbury,  and  were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the 
night  on  the  plain.  It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avaihible  for  wheeled 
vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left  ,*  and  only  a  narrow  track  of  firm  ground  rose 
above  the  quagmire.  At  such  times,  obstructions  and 
quarrels  were  frequent,  and  the  path  was  sometimes 
blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  carriers,  neither  of 
whom  would  break  the  way.  It  happened  almost  every 
day,  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of  cattle  could 
be  procured  from  some  neighbouring  fikrm,  to  tag  them 
out  of  the  slough.  But  in  bad  seasons  the  traveller  had 
to  encounter  inconveniences  still  more  serious.  Thoresby, 
who  was  iu  the  habit  of  travelling  between  Leeds  and 
the  capital,  has  recorded  in  his  diary  such  a  series  of 
perils  and  disasters  as  might  suffice  for  a  journey  to  tho 
Frozen  Ocean,  or  to  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  On  one 
occasion  he  learned  that  the  floods  were  out  between 
Ware  and  London,  that  passengers  had  to  swim  for  their 
live?,  and  that  a  higgler  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to 
cross.  In  consequence  of  these  tidings  he  turned 
out  of  the  high  load,  and  was  conducted  across  some 
meadows  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the 
saddle  skirts  in  water.  In  the  course  of  another  journey 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Trent  He  was  afterwards  detained  at  Stamford 
four  days  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then 
ventured  to  proceed  only  because  fourteen  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  where  going  up  in  a  body 
to  parliament  with  guides  and  numerous  attendants,  took 
him  into  their  company.  The  great  route  through  Wales 
to  Holyhead  was  in  such  a  state,  that  in  1685,  a  viceory 
on  his  road  to  Ireland  was  five  hours  in  travelling 
fourteen  miles,  from  St  Asaph  to  Conway.  Between 
Conway  and  Beaumaris,  he  was  forced  to  iralk  great 
part  of  the  way,  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a  litter.  His 
coach  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many 
hands,  brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  carriages 
were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  stout  Welch  peasants  to  the  Menai 
Straits 

"  Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  improved. 
During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Res- 
toration a  diligenoe  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in 
two  days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Beaoonsfield.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  a  great  and  daring  inno- 
vation was  attenipted.  It  was  announced  that  a  vehicle, 
described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would  perform  Uie  whole 
journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset  This  spirited 
undertaking  was  solemnly  considered  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Heads  of  the  University,  and  ^peara  to  have  ex- 
cited the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our 
own  time  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railroad.  The  Vice 
Chancellor,  by  a  notice  which  waa  affixed  in  all  publie 
places,  prescribed  the  hour  and  place  of  departure. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  was  complete.  At  six 
in  the  morning  the  carriage  began  to  move  from 
before  the  the  ancient  front  of  All  Souls*  Collie,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who 
had  run  the  first  risk  were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn 
in  London." 

Much  has  doubtless  been  gained  iu  eveiy  way  since 
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the  times  vliich  are  Here  described.  There  is  no 
greater  folly  than  in  our  days  to  lament  orer  the  loss 
of  what  ve  imagine  the  greater  picturesqueness  of 
those  which  are  gone;  bat  although  while  reading 
Macauley's  History  we  are  continually  struck  by  his 
obseiration  that  England  has  become  wiser,  gentler, 
and  more  humane,  in  proportion  to  her  advancing 
greatness,  we  cannot  forget  that  in  the  fevered  strife 
for  intellectual  advancement,  for  wealth,  and  for  im- 
provements in  science,  we  have  lost  the  repose  of 
spirit  in  which  so  many  noble  works  of  our  fathers 
were  carried  on  to  perfection.  That  is  our  real  loss ; 
eveiy  day  fresh  plans  of  useful  and  noble  exertion 
are  started,  and  many  are  put  into  practice ;  few  are 
brought  out  into  fidl  development.  Poetic  Tisions 
flit  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  find  expression  in 
fugitive  Terses ;  there  is  no  time  for  such  works  as 
those  of  our  elder  bards.  The  sands  in  the  hour-glass 
seem  ever  running  faster  and  faster  as  many  run  to 
and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased ;  but  we  are  often 
reminded  of  the  inscription  mentioned  by  Lord  Byron 
on  the  tombstone  of  one  who  sleeps  at  Bome, — Im- 
plorapaee. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Macauley's 
delightful  book  that  it  substitutes  real  objects  for 
time-dimmed  pictures,  which,  like  "restored  portraits," 
have  acquired  a  false  g^oss  in  modem  hands,  beneath 
which  the  original  features  and  expression  are  in  great 
measure  lost.  On  no  era  of  our  history  have  imagi- 
nation and  party-feeling  been  more  busy  in  altering 
the  lines  of  truth  than  that  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
And  now,  dear  Louisa,  this  long  letter  must  dose. 
From  your  loving  friend, 
k:  •  Judith  Dameb. 


A  BOOK  EOR  A  CORNER.* 
Som  persons  are  gifted  with  a  curious  felicity  of 
nature,  in  Tirtue  of  which,  they  are  always  in  season, 
and  always  in  pbce.  Sometimes,  too,  one  of  these 
happily  constituted  mortals  takes  to  literature,  and 
imparts  his  own  thtancta  to  his  books.  Sndia  man, 
to  seek  no  farther,  may  be  found  in  Leigh  Hunt;  and 
audi  as  he  is,  so  are  lufl  books.  To  meet  with  him  or 
ihem,  any  where  or  any  when,  would  be  (feasant. 
If  we  were  addicted  to  met^ysical  speculation,  we 
should  find  this  a  fit  occasion  for  dassiog  and  an- 
alyst]^ the  ^iritual  Cscokies  whidi  must  oo-exist  in 
order  to  produce  sudi  men  and  audi  books.  But 
what  says  Yoltaire? — "  QMomd  ceim  qtd  parte  me 

Im  wteimgipiqmeP  As  we  are  incapable  of  frocimg 
that  Voltaire's  witticism  b  a  mere  witticism,  (although 
we  are  weU  anrare  of  the  DMst,  and  icmind  our  rcaden 
of  it  ksi  thej  be  indiDcd  to  smile  at  all  metj^ysicd 
phikaophers,  from  Tbales  and  Pbto,  down  to  Kant  and 
Hegd,)  we  are  wiUing  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  wonh, 
and  to  admit  tkat»  in  regard  to  tlie  analysis  of  sudi  < 
■undsasthat  of  thepRacBtantlmr,  weare — 

/n*AB— kfcrmOipiBn».1HiLn   1 1  fa  Pi— ■■  i  Tcna.*  1 


**  Contented  to  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  undentand.** 

And  although  we  have  no  doubt  Leigh  Hunt 
would  be  deli^tfnl  any  where, — ^in  town  or  country, 
in  a  palace  or  in  a  hovd,  in  summer  or  winter,  by 
night  or  by  day,  before  dinner  or  after  dinner,  yet  do 
we  believe  the  title  of  the  book  before  us  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  best  locaUtiea  for  enjoying  his 
society.  A  comer  gives  the  idea  of  quiet,  comfort, 
and  sequestration.  An  arbour,  in  the  comer  of  a 
garden — the  comer  of  an  old  boat  on  the  beach,  or  of 
a  new  one  on  a  calm  lake— the  cosy  fire-side  comer 
in  a  small  room— the  cushioned  comer  of  a  projecting 
mullioned  window  in  a  larger  one — the  shady  bank  at 
the  edge  of  the  thick  green-wood, — these,  and  all  other 
phices  that  are  full  of  a  smiling,  not  a  solenm  silence, 
are  suited  to  the  perusal  of  these  two  yolumcs. 

They  consbt  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse  from 
well-known  and  little  known  authors,  not  of  the 
highest  classes ;  with  comments  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation and  criticism,  and  an  Litroduction,  \s^  Leig^ 
Hunt.  Each  extract  is  yaluable  for  its  beauty,  or  its 
curiosity ;  and  loses  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  merit  by 
the  maimer  in  which  the  editor  presents  it  to  the 
reader's  notice.  The  first  extract  relates  to  the 
cradle  (Catherine  Talbot's  Letter  to  a  New-bom 
Child),  the  last  to  the  grave  (Gray's  Elegy).  A  calm 
enjoyment  and  a  smiling  thoughtfulness  perrade  the 
serious  passages  which  Leigh  Hunt  himself  has  con- 
tributed to  these  volumes, — ^the  lighter,  critical  por- 
tions are  graceful,  clever,  and  full  of  that  buoyant 
sparkling  vivadty  peculiar  to  him. 

The  introduction  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  in  which 
all  lus  good  qualities  of  thought  and  styk  come  forth. 
No  one  expacta  from  a  vine  to  gather  pumpkios,  or 
from  Leigh  Hunt  %%  outrage  a  Umgue  ialeiae;  but 
from  both  we  may  gather  dusten  of  Uoon-covered, 
small  fruit,  ridi  in  perfume,  and  sweet  and  refrediing 
in  taste.  This  book  hangs  together  like  a  bunch 
of  the  finest  hot-house  grapes;  but  we  may  con- 
trive to  juck  out  one,  here  and  there,  to  lay  bdiwe  the 
reader.  Take  first  his  reaaons  for  not  inserting  in 
these  vdnmes  extracts  from  the  Jtigieai  authors. 

'  ''TbcywereinggMiedbyawiihwehadkBgfdi  to 
geiapabooklbr  our  private  cBJoyneai,  aad  «f  m  voy 
partieiilar  and  imambitiiMB  nataie.  It  was  to  ha«« 
coniisted  of  fiivourile  nnagei,  aot  ovt  of  the  amxhmm 
we  most  adairsd,  bat  those  wksBi  we  ■MtWvei;  aatfit 
WM  to  hare  mmmnnd  witk  ShcMtoBeli  " 
i  ended  with  GngTs-El^KT.'  It  i 
little  indeed,  wUcfc  the 
thooc^Mt  HitfiifiH  to  be  half  as  Uc  smA 
it  WM  to  hare  umoeedfld  am  the  aaaw  jkm  of  W^ 
ffamng  with  childhood  a^  cadia^  with  the  < 
yaid.  Wedidaoiiatoid  tooaut  thei 
oB  aeeoaat  of  thdr  bei^  the 
they  move  the  fisdiagi  iM  I 
waotciritgiafaf,batsbaha.  Fradwi  who  hie  kd 
■liniaig  lives  have  sadbBcaai  Shafcipeae  with  thcB 
shnji^iB  thdr  waj  i^iagglci  aad  m^knmfn,  wad  im 
thelngieipertafkoof  the  worid.     Gnat  cfevdb  aad 

«e  take  to  be  the  amt  wik  iHMy  iraifiij  mm  atrnt- 
ihmeB  as  wiHiag  to  lelae  frsB  thcsr  *  ignite  a^^teaiaa 
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placider  oomen  of  genlna  more  humble.  It  is  out  of  no 
disnepect  to  greatnem;  neither,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  it  it  from  any  fear  of  being  unable  to  anstain  it ;  for 
we  have  leen  perhaps  as  many  appalling  ftuses  of  things 
in  our  time  as  they  have,  and  we  are  always  ready  to 
confront  more  if  dnty  demand  it.  But  we  do  not  choose 
to  be  always  soffering  over  again  in  books  what  we  have 
saHered  in  the  world.  We  prefer  when  in  a  state  of 
repose  to  renew  what  we  have  eivjoyed,  to  possess  wholly 
what  we  ei\joy  still,  to  discern  in  the  least  and  gentlest 
things  the  greatest  and  sweetest  intentions  of  nature, 
and  to  cultivate  those  soothing,  serene,  and  affectionate 
feelings,  which  leave  us  in  peace  with  all  the  world  and 
in  good  hope  of  the  world  to  come." 

Persona  of  all  ages  will  find  much  to  delight  them  in 
these  two  Tolomes.  The  compiler  has  so  huge  a  range 
of  sympathies  that  all  good  books  in  any  kind,  and 
some  indifferent  ones,  of  a  good  kind,  find  favour  in 
his  sight  In  selecting  the  extracts  for  the  staple  of 
his  work,  tlie  compass  and  variety  as  well  as  the 
refinement  of  his  taste  are  remarkable.  This  tends, 
of  course,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  readers,  who 
will  be  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  of  young  and  old, 
learned  and  comparatively  ignorant,  grave  and  gay, 
idlers  and  hard  workers.    As  he  says  Idmself  :*- 

**  It  is  intended  for  all  lovers  of  books,  at  every  time 
of  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  particularly  such  as 
are  fond  of  the  authors  it  quotes,  and  who  ei^oy  their 
perusal  most  in  the  quietest  pUces.  It  is  intended  for 
the  boy  or  girl  who  loves  to  get  with  a  book  into  a  comer, 
for  the  youth  who  on  entering  life  finds  his  advantage 
in  having  become  acquainted  with  books,  for  the  man 
in  the  thick  of  life  to  whose  spare  moments  books  are 
refreshments,  and  for  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  who 
reflect  on  what  they  have  experienced,  and  to  whom 
books  and  gardens  afford  their  tranquillest  pleasure. 

"It  is  a  book  (not  to  say  it  immodestly)  intended  to 
lie  in  old  parlour  windows,  in  studies,  in  cottages,  in 
cabins  aboard  ship,  in  country-inns,  in  countiy-houses, 
in  summer-houses,  in  any  houses  that  have  wit  enough 
to  like  it^  and  are  not  the  mere  victims  of  a  table 
covered  with  books  for  show. 

"  When  Shenstone  was  a  child,  he  used  to  have  a  new 
book  brought  him  firom  the  next  countrv-town  when- 
ever any  b^y  went  to  market  If  he  had  gone  to  bed 
and  was  asleep,  it  was  put  behind  his  pillow ;  and  if  it 
had  been  forgotten,  and  he  was  awake,  ids  mother,  more 
kindly  than  wisely,  'wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night'  This  is  the 
sort  of  child  we  hope  to  be  a  reader  of  our  volumes. 

**  When  Gray  and  Walpole  were  at  Eton,  they  par- 
titioned out  the  fields  into  territories  of  whidi  they  had 
read  in  books,  and  so  ruled  over  them,  and  sent  ambas* 
sadors  to  one  another.  These  are  the  sort  of  school-boys 
we  look  to  entertain." 

The  longest  Poems  inserted  in  ''A  Book  for  a 
Comer,"  are  Shenstone's  "Schoolmistress,"  Thomson's 
"Castle  of  Indolence,"  Pamell's  "Hermit,"  and 
Gray's  "Elegy."  The  chief  prose  writers  who  con- 
tribute to  its  pages,  are  De  Poe  and  Robert  Pultock, 
Mrs-Baddiffe,  I^.  Aikinand  Mrs.Inchbald,  Marco  Polo 
and  Cook,  Le  Sage,  Thomas  Amory,  Steele,  Addison 
and  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Barbanld,  Gray,  Sir  William 
Tempb  andMadcenzie.  To  all  personswell  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  Leigh  Hunt's  mind,  it  wUl  be 
needless  to  say  that  to  him  it  must  have  been  a 
labour,  or  rather  a  pastime  of  love,  to  make  a  collection 
of  gems  from  such  writers.  His  criticisms  are 
necessarily  gentle  and  loving,  as  the  only  reasons  for 


VOL.  iz. 


which  he  makes  this  or  that  extract  are,  that  he  loves 
or  admires  it,  and  wishes  that  his  readers  should  do  so 
too.  His  preliminary  observations  to  a  passage  from 
Bichardsou  ("Advantages  of  cultivating  a  Taate  for 
Pictures")  are  full  of  truth  and  fine  taste. 

"His  writings  have,. perhaps,  created  more  enthu- 
siasm for  pictures  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land. He  IS  not  an  aocompliBhed.writer,  like  bir  Joshua ; 
nor  has  he  the  depth  of  Hazlitt ;  much  less  any  of  the 
transcendental  insights  of  the  promising  critical  genius 
who  has  lately  made  his  appearance  among  us  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Oxford  Graduate.'  His  style  is  colloquial, 
to  a  degree  of  slovenliness ;  and,  with  the  tendendes 
natural  perhaps  to  his  art  in  a  professional  point  of  view, 
he  is  too  much  inclined  to  confound  prosperity  with 
success.  But  he  would  interest  us  less  if  he  did  not 
pour  forth  all  he  thought  Candour,  honesty,  goodness, 
vivacity,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge, constitute  the  charms  of  his  writing.  Sir  Joshua 
respected  him ;  Pope,  who  dabbled  in  punting  himself, 
was  attached  to  him ;  Hazlitt  quoted  him  with  delight 
"The  following  remarks  are  on  a  subject  which  is  yet 
fiur  too  little  appreciated,  but  which  is  destined,  we  sus- 
pect, to  play  a  great  and  delightful  part  in  the  universal 
world  of  civilization.  'Knowledge  is  power;'  but  it  is 
not  only  power  to  command  (which  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  axiom  is  generally  taken),  it  is  also  power  to  enioy. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  of  anything,  knows  how 
much  that  knowledge  adds  to  the  sum  of  his  ordinary 
satisfaction;  what  strength  it  gives  him,  what  ennui 
and  vacuity  it  saves  him.  The  smallest  botanist  or 
geologist  faiowB  it  by  the  wayside :  the  least  meteorolo- 
gist, as  he  gazes  at  a  rack  of  douds.  Pictures  make 
themselves  known  at  once  more  or  less ;  yet  nobody  who 
has  not  thought  on  the  subject  as  Richardson  here 
teaches  to  thiiuc,  has  any  conception  how  much  is  to  be 
got  out  of  a  good  picture,  the  more  he  knows  of  the  art 
and  of  Nature.  He  learns  to  know  everything  which 
the  painter  intends ;  everything  which  he  intimates ; 
and  thus  to  discover  volumes  of  meaning  and  entertain- 
ment, where  others  see  little  but  a  coloured  page.  And  the 
more  we  know  of  pictures,  the  more  we  come  to  value 
engravings,  and  to  xnow  what  oompanions  they  may  be 
made;  what  little  treasures  of  art  we  may  possess  even 
in  those  faint  representations,  compared  with  the  no- 
thing to  be  got  out  of  the  finest  paintings  by  the  eyes 
of  ignorance." 

Of  Thomas  Amory  and  his  writings  little  is  known 
by  general  readers ;  and,  perhaps,  those  who  know 
nothing  of  him  at  all,  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  from  Leigh 
Hunt  what  his  principal  work  is  like. 

"  *  The  Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esq. ;  containing  various 
Observations  and  Befiections  made  in  several  Parts  of 
the  World,  and  many  Extraordinary  Belations,'  is  a 
book  unlike  any  other  in  the  language,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  John's  life  is  not  a  classic :  it  contains  no  pas* 
sage  which  is  a  general  fiivourite :  no  extract  could  be 
made  f^om  it  of  any  length,  to  which  readers  of  good 
taste  could  not  find  objections.  Yet  there  is  so  curious 
an  interest  in  all  its  absurdities ;  its  jumble  of  the 
gayest  and  gravest  considerations  is  so  founded  ia 
the  actual  state  of  things;  it  draws  now  and  then 
such  excellent  portraits  fh>m  life ;  and,  above  all,  ita 
animal  spirits  are  at  once  so  excessive  and  so  real,  that 
we  defy  the  best  readers  not  to  be  entertained  with  it, 
and  having  had  one  or  two  speeimens,  not  to  desire 
more. 

"John  Bunde  is  evidently  Amorr  himself.  This  is 
apparent  fh>m  the  bits  of  real  autoblofin«phy  which  are 
mixed  with  the  fictitious,  and  which  constitute  one  of 
the  strange  iumbles  of  his  book.  Hazlitt  has  called  him 
the  *  English  Babelais  ;*  and  in  point  of  animal  spirits, 
love  of  good  dieer,  and  something  of  a  mixture  of 
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seholanhip,  theology,  and  profkne  reading,  it  maj  be 
held  to  deseire  the  title ;  but  he  has  no  claim  to  the 
Frenchman's  greatness  of  genius,  freedom  from  btgotiy, 
and  profoundness  of  wit  and  humour.  He  might  have 
done  very  well  for  a  clerk  to  Rabelais,  and  his  master 
would  hare  laughed  quite  as  much  at  as  with  him. 
John  is  a  kind  of  innocent  Henry  VIII. '  of  private  life/ 
without  the  other^s  fat,  fury,  and  solemnity.  He  is  a 
prodigious  hand  at  matrimony,  at  divinity,  at  a  song,  at 
a  loud  '  hem,'  and  at  a  turkey  and  chine.  He  breaks 
with  the  Trinilarians  as  confidently,  and  with  as  much 
Bcom,  as  Henry  did  with  the  Pope;  and  he  marries 
seven  wives,  whom  he  disposes  of  by  the  lawful  process 
of  fever  and  small-pox.  His  book  is  made  up  of  natural 
history,  mathematics,  (li^ndly,)  songs,  polemics,  land- 
scapes, eating  and  drinking,  and  characters  of  Angular 
men,  all  bound  together  by  his  introductions  to,  and 
marriages  with,  these  seven  successive  ladies,  every  one 
of  whom  is  a  charmer,  a  Unitarian,  and  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  her  youth.  Ouncle  does  not  know  how  to 
endure  her  loss ;  he  shuts  his  eyes  '  for  three  days  ;*  is 
stupified ;  is  in  despair ;  till  suddenly  ho  recollects  that 
Heaven  does  not  like  such  conduct;  that  it  is  a  mourn- 
er's business  to  bow  to  Its  decrees;  to  be  devout ;  to  be 
philoeophio;  in  short,  to  be  Jolly,  and  look  out  for 
another  dear,  bewitching  nartner,  *on  Christian  princi- 
ples.'   This  is  literally  a  &ir  account  of  the  book/' 

The  extracts  are,  of  course,  free  from  any  of  the 
objections  to  which  John  Bundc,  in  general,  is,  we 
presume,  liable.  They  are  odd  and  eccentric  enough, 
but  are  in  a  high  degree  amusing.  The  account  of 
his  wives  is  astonishing.  They  are  seven  prodigies ; 
but  the  most  prodigious  perhaps  is  "  the  beauty,  Miss 
Spence,"  whom  he  dances  with  at  Harrowgate,  and 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  "had  the  h^  of  an 
Aristotle,  the  heart  of  a  primitive  Christian,  and  the 
form  of  a  Venus  de  Medicis."— "  She  is  a  very  learned 
as  well  as  a  very  charming  young  lady.  She  quotes 
Virgil,  discourses  with  her  lover  on  Fluxions  and 
the  Differential  Calculus,  and  is  not  to  be  won  quite 
so  fast  as  he  wishes."  Amory  himself  lived  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits  to  the  age  of  ninety-seven, 
having  out-lived  all  his  impossible  wives. 

Concerning  Dc  Foe  and  his  writings,  Leigh  Hunt 
gives  us  three  pages  of  delightful  criticism  as  an 
introduction  to  some  quotations  from  Robinson 
Crusoe,  {der  Einsiger  /)  the  last  part  of  which  we  will 
set  down  here,  partly  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and 
partly  to  contrast  it  with  some  observations  upon 
Pultook's  "  Peter  Wilkins." 

» It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  De  Foe  a  lover  of  truth  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  workman's  love  for  his 
tools,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  masterly 
«ae  of  it,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  mastery.  We  do 
not  mean  to  dispute  his  veracity  between  man  and  man, 
though  his  peculiar  genius  may  not  have  been  without 
its  recommendation  of  him  to  that  secret  government 
agency  in  which  he  was  at  one  time  employMl  under  his 
hero,  William  III.  But  the  singularly  material  and 
mechanical  nature  of  that  genius,  great  as  it  waa,  while 
it  hindered  him  from  missing  no  impressions  which 
could  be  made  personally  on  himself  as  a  creature  of 
fleah  and  blood,  kept  him  tmembarrassed  with  any  of 
*v®  ^^  perplexing  truths  suggested  by  too  muoh 
tAoui^t  and  by  imaginations  poetical;  and  hence  it  is 
that  deftct  itself  conspired  to  perfect  and  keep  elear  his 
astonishing  impress  of  matter  of  £iet,  and  render  him  an 
object  of  admiration,  but  not  of  an  exalted  kind.  De  Foe 
was  in  one  respect  as  vulgar  a  man  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived; nobody  but  Swift  could  have  surpassed  him  in 


such  a  work  as  *  BobinSon ;'  yet  we  cannot  conceal  fh>m 
ouFPelvee  that  something  vulgar  adheres  to  our  idea  of 
'  Moll  Flanden,'  the  '  Complete  English  Tradesman,' 
and  even  of  '  Koblnson '  himself.  He  has  no  music,  no 
thorough  style,  no  accomplishments,  no  love;  but  he 
can  make  wonderful  shift  without  them  all ;  was  great 
in  the  company  of  his  man  Friday ;  and  he  has  rendered 
his  shipwrecked  solitaiy  immortal." 

^  Wc  presume  that  every  person  who  reads  at  all, 
beyond  a  primer,  has  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  has 
a  better  recollection  of  that  book  than  of  almost  any 
other  earthly  one.  We  fear  that  "  Peter  Wilkins  "  has 
not  attracted  the  attention  which  it  merits ;  but  of  this 
we  arc  certain,  that  no  little  boy  or  girl  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter  and  his 
charming,  lovely,  flying  wife,  Yonwarkee,  ever  forgets 
them  or  ceases  to  recal  their  life  with  pleasure.  Leigh 
Hunt  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  an  admirer  of  this  grace- 
ful ideal  imitation  of  that  masterpiece  of  imaginary 
matter  of  fact,  "  Robinson  Crusoe/'    He  says : — 

"'Peter  Wilkins'  is  no  common  production  inan^ 
respect,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  '  Crusoe'  in  contri- 
vance and  detail,  and  falls  off,  like  all  these  imaginary 
works,  in  the  latter  part,  where  they  begin  laying  down 
the  law  in  politics  and  religion.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  author  has  not  made  his  flying 
people,  in  general,  light  and  airy  enough,  or  of  suffici- 
ently unvulgar  materials,  either  in  body  or  mind,  to 
warrent  the  ethereal  advantages  of  their  wings.  And  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  kind  of  wing, 
the  graundee,  or  elastic  natural  drepery,  which  opens 
and  shuts  at  pleasure,  however  ingeniously  and  even 
beautifully  oontrived,  would  neoeMitate  a  creature  whose 
modifications  of  humanity,  bodily  and  mental,  though 
never  so  good  alter  their  kind,  might  have  startled  t^e 
creator  had  he  been  more  of  a  naturalist;  might  have 
developed  a  being  very  different  from  tho  feminine, 
sympathising,  and  lovely  Youwarkee.  Muscles  and 
nerves,  not  human,  must  have  been  associated  with  un- 
human  wants  and  feelings;  probably  have  necessitated 
talons  and  a  beak  !  At  bes^  the  woman  would  have 
been  wilder,  more  elvish,  capricious,  and  unaccountable. 
She  would  have  ruflled  her  whalebones  when  angiy; 
been  horribly  intimate  perhaps  with  birds'  nests,  and 
fighU  with  eagles;  and  frightened  Wilkins  out  of  his 
wits  with  dashing  betwixt  rocks  and  pulling  the  noses 
of  seals  and  gulls.  So  iar  the  book  Is  wanting  in  veri- 
similitude and  imagination. 

"  But  then,  how  willing  we  are  to  gain  the  fair- 
winged  creature  at  the  expense  of  loonomyl  and,  after 
all,  how  fotmded  in  nature  itself  is  the  human  desire  to 
fly  I  We  do  BO  in  dreams;  we  all  long  for  the  power 
when  children;  we  think  of  it  in  poetry  and  sorrow. 
'  Oh,  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove  I  then  would  t  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest'  Wilkins  fled  away  into  a  beautiful 
twilight  country,  far  fh>m  his  unresting  self  and  vulgar 
daylight,  and  not  being  able  to  give  himself  wings,  he 
invented  a  wife  that  had  them  instead.  Kow,  a  sweeter 
creature  is  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  she  does  him 
immortal  honour.  She  is  all  tenderness  and  vivacity, 
and  inborn  good  taste,  and  blessed  companionship. 
Her  pleasure  consists  but  in  his ;  she  prevenu  all  his 
wishes ;  has  neither  prudery  nor  immodesty ;  sheds  not 
a  tear  but  firom  right  feeling;  is  the  good  of  his  home 
and  the  graoe  of  his  fen^.** 

Let  no  child  be  without  a  oopy  of  **  Peter  Wilkins,'' 
in  some  form  or  other.  We  remember  one  got  up  ex- 
pressly for  children ;— a  little  square  volume,  with 
wood-cuts.  But  in  those  days  we  took  no  note  of 
editor's  or  publisher's  names,  and  cared  only  for  ik$ 
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iioty,  so  we  can  gire  no  farther  information  concerning 
it ;  but  it  is  probablj  not  out  of  print. 

These  two  Tolumes  are  illustrated  with  eighty  wood 
engravings,  from  designs  from  F.  W.  Hulme  and  J. 
Franklin.  The  engravers  are  W.  R.  Sedgfleld  and  T. 
Bolt(»L  The  designs  are  full  of  taste,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  t«xt 
which  they  illustrate;  and  they  are  engraved  with 
great  delicacy  and  clearness.  Altogether,  the  eighty 
wood-cuts  are  a  valuable  addition,  in  all  senses  of  the 
term,  to  these  elegant  little  volumes,  which  promise 
to  become  great  favourites  with  the  reading  world. 
The  reading  world  is  a  world  that  Leigh  Hunt  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with.  The  home  of  a  great 
reader  who  is  also  a  man  of  taste  and  fortune  he  has 
delighted  to  sketch  thus : — 

"  The  house  to  be  desidented  by  the  lover  of  boolcs 
in  ordinary,  ia  a  warm,  cosy,  pioturesqae,  irregular 
hoase,  either  old,  but  not  fragile,  or  new,  hut  built  upon 
some  good  old  principle ;  a  house  po!«sessins:,  neTerthe- 
les,  modem  comforts ;  neither  big  enough  to  require 
rich&s  nor  small  enough  to  cause  inconvenience ;  more 
open  to  the  sun  than  otherwise,  yet  with  trees  about  it 
sad  the  sight  of  more ;  a  prospect  on  one  of  the  sides  to 
give  it  a  sense  of  freedom,  but  a  doner  scene  in  front  to 
ensure  a  sense  of  snugoess ;  a  garden  neither  wild  nor 
formal,  or  rather  two  gardens,  if  positible,  though  cot  of 
ezpenMve  8ize,^one  to  remind  him  of  the  times  of  his 
aocestors,  a  '  trim  garden,*  with  pattern  beds  of  flowers, 
lavender,  &c.  and  a  terrace ;  the  other  of  a  freer  sort, 
with  a  shrubbery,  and  turf  and  trees ;  a  bowling-green 
by  all  means ;  (what  sane  person  would  be  without  a 
bowling-green?)  a  rookery ;  a  dovecote ;  a  brook ;  a  pad- 
dock ;  a  heath  for  air ;  hill  and  dale  for  variety  ;  walks 
in  a  forest ;  trunks  of  trees  for  seats;  towers  '  embosom- 
ed' in  their  companions;  pastures,  cottages;  a  town  not 
fiiroff;  an  abbcv  close  by;  mountains  in  the  distance; 
s  glimpse  of  sails  in  a  river,  but  not  large  sailn ;  a  com- 
bination, in  short,  of  all  which  is  the  most— but  hold, 
one  twentieth  part  of  this  will  suffice,  if  the  air  be  good, 
iQd  the  neighbours  congenial.** 

One  twentieth  part,  indeed  !  such  a  book  (is  it  not 
evident  to  you,  good  reader,  even  from  this  poor  ex- 
position of  its  contents?)  creates  its  own  house, 
garden,  and  surrounding  scenery.  It  fans  us  with  all 
the  aira  of  heaven,  in  goodly  gardens ;  or  shuts  us  out 
at  once  from  the  noise  of  "  the  rabble  rout  **  in  the 
midst  of  the  noisiest  street  in  dingy  unpropitious 
Loudon.  It  walls  us  round  with  silence  and  "  sweetest 
content."  It  requires  no  preparation  of  mind  for  its 
eujoyment ;  and  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  will 
help  to  soothe  the  pains  and  weariness  of  the  body  in 
sickness.  If  there  is  any  printed  commodity  that 
would  suit  the  mind  of  mau  disturbed  by  a  fit  of  the 
tooth-ache,  it  is  assuredly  "  A  Book  for  a  Oorner." 
The  force  of  commendation  can  no  further  go. 


EXPEDITION  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOURCES 
OF  THE  WHITE  N1LE.» 
That  still  insatiable  thirst  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
terious and  the  hidden,  so  diaracteristic  of  the  human 
mind,  can  alone  account  for  the  world's  innumer- 

(t)  *•  Exp«4Hloa  to  DiMOTBr  the  Sottrcct  of  Ui»  While  Nile.  (1B40, 
Ull.)  By  Perdiaastd  Wvma.  WiUi  a  Preface  by  Carl  Ritter." 
Berlin  :  1848. 


able  expeditioiia  to  discover  the  aonrcea  of  rivers. 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ancient  and  modem, 
from  the  ifst  Ptdemy  to  the  last  Mohammed  Ali-^ 
from  Herodotus  to  the  last  of  the  Greek  repnblioB*- 
from  Bome's  foundation  to  the  imp«nal  CeBsara*-* 
alike  vied  with  each  other  in  emulation  to  win  the 
palm  of  discovery  destined  for  the  brows  of  a 
Columbus  or  a  Yasco  de  Gama,  and  of  more  recent 
explorers,  a  Bmoe,  a  Mungo  Park,  a  Bwokhardti  or 
a  Ferdinand  Weme;  for,  bold  as  it  may  aeem,  we 
fearles^y  number  the  last  among  th«  most  int^igent 
and  intrepid  of  £uropeaa  travellen.  Imbued  with 
the  true  Saxon  spirit  xA  enterprise,  the  energy  and 
the  undaunted  courage  which  render  men  always 
great,  if  not  auooessful,  in  whataoeFer  aphere  of 
action  their  lot  may  be  cast,  he  addressed  himaelf 
to  his  task  with  the  dieerful  fortitude  of  some  for- 
lorn hope  volunteer,  or  aome  willing  martyr.  That 
patient  and  untiring  spirit  has  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  very  varied  and  absorbing  interest, 
upon  topics  which  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  or  feebler 
men  would  doubtless  have  proved  proportionally 
"  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'' 

The  work  has  therefore  been  justly  characterised 
by  Professor  Bitter  as  one  abounding  in  rich  ma^ 
terials,  and  of  marked  originality.  It  presents  ns 
with  novel  and  vivid  pictures  of  tribes  and  territories 
never  before  visited,  fumii^ng  a  run  and  welcome 
contrast  to  the  too  frequently  monotonous  tone  of  our 
literature  of  travel  The  higli  estimate  thus  formed 
of  it  by  one  himself  an  able  writer,  as  shown  in  his 
'<  Sketch  of  the  Nile-source  Land,"  is  fully  home  out 
by  the  entire  character,  as  by  the  minutest  detailsi  of 
the  narrative. 

Nor  is  the  author  less  just  than  Professor  Ritter 
to  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries,  which  appears  in 
his  own  remarks  upon  Dr.  Girard,  and  in  his  strictures 
upon  the  unfounded  pretensions  of  M.  Antoine  Ab- 
badie  and  his  supporters,  who  profess  to  have  resolved 
a  question  which  those  who  proceeded  some  degrees 
beyond  his  boasted  "  Eureka"  have  yet  left  unascer- 
tained. But  our  object  being  to  entertain  rather 
than  to  controvert,  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  descriptions  of  a  voyage  as  full  of  diffi- 
culty as  of  novelty  and  incident.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  round  the  eastern  part  of  centiml 
Africa  are  to  be  distinguished  three  vast  mountain 
chains,  of  which  one  extends  directly  eastward,  the 
second  southerly,  and  the  third  to  the  west.  The 
eastern,  surrounding  the  great  Tzana  lake,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Tucasze  and  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
rising  from  the  latter  in  a  still  easteriy  direction  to  a 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet.  The  southern  and 
south-western,  concerning  the  elevation  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  gives  form  to  the  Waperscheid,  or 
water  partition  between  the  affluxes  of  the  Nile  and 
the  region  of  the  westwardly  flowing  stream ;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  Mond  Gebirgi  or  Moon-mountain, 
as  it  was  formerly  designated.  There  is,  Anally,  the 
north-western,  which  shows  a  central  point  in  Jehcl 
Marra,  from  which  some  strcanu  take  their  southerly 
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course  towards  the  White"  Nile,  but  more  towards  the 
west  and  the  central  point  of  AMca.  Between  the 
eastern  and  the  southern  ranges  is  found  a  not  very 
considerable,  but  elevated  mountain,  which,  shaping 
the  western  part  of  Enurea,  seems  to  spread  itself  as 
far  as  the  kingdom  of  Ban,  and  reaches  in  Enurea  to 
a  height  of  7,000  feet.  Southerly  from  this  mountain 
there  extends  swamp-land,  into  which  flows  the 
Goschop ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  far  to  con- 
jecture, there  would  seem  to  exist  no  elevated  moun- 
tain further  south,  where  beyond  the  Goschop  valley 
are  produced  the  coffee  and  the  cotton-tree,  where 
a  salt-lake,  and  at  last  a  gold-impregnated  region, 
become  visible :  phenomena  of  which  the  first  pro- 
ceeds from  an  elevated  plam,  the  last  out  of  a  deep 
fiat,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  which  contain  the  gold. 
.  The  expeditions,  indeed,  of  Mohammed  Ali  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  Califomian  appetite  to 
obtain  fresh  supplies  for  an  exhausted  exchequer.  Li 
the  hope  of  working  the  rumoured  gold  mines  in  the 
districts  of  Kordovan  and  Fuzogl,  he  hired  some 
Austrian  miners  at  Trieste,  had  them  conveyed  to  the 
new  El  Dorado  in  1836,  but  was  fated  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Their  German  master,  Russegger,  be- 
coming a  true  Bey,  instead  of  exploring  mines, 
amused  himself  with  rambling  over  the  surface, 
writing  an  amusing  book,  and  then  modestly  requiring 
a  sum  of  30,000  dollars  to  commence  operations. 
Italian  and  other  adventurers  underbid  him;  but 
suspecting  the  good  faith  of  all,  the  wily  viceroy 
determined  to  judge  for  himself.  Hence  the  expe- 
dition of  1838,  when  it  was  politic  for  him  to  abandon 
the  intrigues  of  state  for  a  season,  and  to  ascertain  if 
there  really  existed  a  region  whence  it  was  believed 
the  Venetians  had  drawn  those  inexhaustible  ducats 
that  ruled  the  money-world,  and  held  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  awe. 

The  author  states  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
a  hermit  in  the  wilderness  about  Tura,  and  was  then 
returning  from  a  hunt  among  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
•From  the  left  shore  of  the  Nile'  he  saw  the  Abu 
Dagh  (Father  of  the  Beard),  as  Mohammed  Ali  was 
styled  by  a  Fellah  near  him,  steaming  away  towards 
regions  which  he  himself  so  ardently  longed  to  see. 
He  had  in  vain  employed  his  interest  to  join  the 
party,  '*  his  discretion,  as  being  a  Christian,  not 
having  been  highly  enough  estimated  to  admit  of  it." 
Thus  he  had  the  mortification  to  witness,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  at  Chartime,  in  1839,  the  sailing  of 
the  first  flotilla.  But  the  results  of  that  expedition 
having  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  viceroy  boldly 
resolved  upon  trying  another.  It  was  then  our  author 
renewed  his  application,  and  to  his  great  joy  was 
permitted  to  form  one  of  the  new  adventure,  though 
as  a  free  passenger,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

(1)  The  rirer»  ai  ii  well  known,  is  fonned  of  two  confluent 
itreams,  the  Blue  and  the  White.  Their  Junction  it  in  South 
Kubia,  between  15*  and  16*  of  nozth  laL  The  source  of  the  former 
was  found  by  Bruce  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  but  the  course 
of  the  latter  had  been  ascertained  only  as  far  south  as  10*  or  11* 
north  lat.  Weme  proceeded  as  far  as  4*  north  let,  but  could  not 
penetrate  farther,  owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 


At  length,  after  a  thousand  vexatious  delays,  the 
expedition  set  sail  on  the  23d  November,  1840. 
Upon  the  same  day  the  traveller  commenced  a  journal, 
which  he  pursued  with  exemplary  attention,  even 
during  hours  of  extreme  exhaustion,  up  to  the  date  of 
his  return,  the  22d  April,  1841.  The  flotilla  was 
composed  of  four  dahabies — vessels  with  two  masts, 
having  cabins  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifteen  in 
breadth,  and  each  supplied  with  two  cannons.  Add 
three  dahabies  from  Chartime,  two  kaias  to  cany 
goods,  and  a  sandal  or  light  skiff  for  general  use  and 
communication.  250  soldiers,  and  120  sailors  andfiosh- 
men,  completed  the  expeditionary  force,  of  which  Soly- 
man  Kaschef,  a  Circassian,  and  a  Captain  Selim,  held 
the  respective  command.  Second  to  them  was  Faizulla 
Effendi,  of  Constantinople;  while  the  officers  were 
two  Kurds,  a  Russian,  an  Albanian,  and  a  Persian. 
Two  French  engineers,  and  one  a  collector,  with  the 
traveller,  made  up  the  complement  of  this  somewhat 
fantastic,  oddly  composed,  and  as  various-tongued 
as  motley-costumed  company.  What  was  here  lost, 
however,  in  point  of  utility  and  the  object  in  view, 
was  gained  in  regard  to  comic  scenes  and  adventure, 
affording  the  author,  in  addition  to  his  intercourse 
with  the  native  tribes,  excellent  opportunities  for 
noting  down  as  they  occurred  novel  incidents  and 
traits  of  character. 

The  sailing  orders  were,  for  the  flotilla  to  proceed 
in  two  lines,  but  everything  like  true  ship-order,  or, 
indeed,  any  order,  was  soon  neglected,  and  then  aban- 
doned. Many  misgivings  for  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition were  felt  by  our  daring  voyager,  who  vainly 
sought,  by  repeated  appeals  to  their  pride,  super- 
stitions, and  self-interest,  to  inspire  some  respect  for 
discipline ;  and  some  degree  of  spirit  and  emulation 
by  recounting  what  he  had  hea^  of  the  activity, 
energy,  and  good  conduct,  of  English  mariners. 
Each  vessel  took  up  its  own  sea-room,  according  to 
individual  caprice;  there  was  little  unity  of  com- 
mand, and  less  energy  of  action :  ill  omens  of  success 
where  a  combination  of  purpose  may  fail  to  achieve 
the  object  For  what  was  effected,  for  the  saving  of 
some  lives,  if  not  for  its  safety  and  return,  the  expe- 
dition seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  vigour  of 
mind,  promptitude,  and  determination,  shown  by  that 
very  Christian  passenger  of  whose  "discretion"  there 
were  at  fii-st  entertained  such  serious  misgivings. 
Could  he  have  imbued  leaders  and  men  with  the 
same  qualities,  or  inspired  the  desire  of  co-operation 
into  the  mixed  character,  the  brutal  disposition,  and 
enfeebling  superstition  of  the  crews,  the  experience 
of  his  voyage  would  have  been  of  a  still  pleasanter,  if 
not  more  valuable  nature.  More  than  once,  to  pro- 
tect his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  setting 
an  example  of  resistance  to  cruelty  and  oppression 
without  which  more  than  one  individual  catastrophe 
must  have  occurred.  He  knew  wcU  the  various 
characters  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and  the 
threat  he  held  out  to  the  physician  of  Achmet  Pacha, 
so  notorious  for  causing  sudden  deaths,  that  if  he  did 
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not  find  his  broilier,  to  whom  he  was  so  affectionately 
attached,  alive  upon  his  return,  he  would  exact  from 
his  prisoner  a  memorable  penalty,  proved  that  he  was 
a  man  equal  to  the  trying  position  in  which*  he  had 
placed  himself.  And  occasions  were  by  no  means 
wanting.  On  the  third  day,  the  feast  of  the  Bairum, 
they  were  passing  through  the  country  under  the 
rule  of  Achmet  Pacha,  in  which  the  chief  of  ^the 
flotilla  was  held  in  much  esteem.  Soon  a  herd  of 
oxen  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep  made  their  appearance 
for  the  use  of  the  little  fleet.  Happy  Bairnm !  this 
was  the  signal  for  ham-stringing  and  slaying;  for 
Arabs,  Hke  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  bom  butchers  and 
flayers,  show  no  mercy  to  beasts  or  men.  All  fell 
upon  the  animals  in  a  moment,  as  if  intent  upon 
raising  a  mighty  hecatomb.  During  the  quartering, 
ereiy  man  sought  to  secrete  more  or  less,  by  slicing 
pieces  ol^  and  even  stealing  them  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  commissariat  department.  They  preferred  to 
eat  the  liver  raw,  cut  mto  small  slices,  with  the  gall 
poured  over  it ;  and  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  the 
same  flavour  as  a  good  beef  steak.  Upon  this  festive 
occasion,  arrack  was  drunk  instead  of  coffee,  and  the 
law  of  the  prophet  sadly  disregarded.  Captam 
Paizulla  tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  no  one,  if  we  ex- 
cept our  traveller,  was  in  a  state  to  render  him  the 
least  assistance.  Being  subject  to  epilepsy,  he  was 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  cabin-companion,  always, 
though  a  saperior  officer,  caballing  and  joining  the 
factious  when  liquors  and  good  fare  began  to  fail, 
and  threatening  a  sudden  and  speedy  return.  This 
Weme  successfully  combated ;  but  melancholy  indeed 
was  his  situation,  divested  of  the  interest  of  the 
Toyage  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  scenery. 

Even  the  oommander-in-chief  refused  to  rise  till  an 
hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  the  signal  to  sail  depended 
upon  the  length  of  his  slumbers.  His  second  em- 
ployed himself  in  distilling  spirits  from  dates,  when 
the  stock  of  brandy  was  exhausted.  The  officers  had 
their  female  shives,  and  there  was  a  flotilla  jester,  one 
Abu  Haschis,  bound  to  supply  the  chiefs  and  company 
with  a  regular  after-meal  supply  of  practical  jests, 
ribaldry,  and  buffoonery.  The  observances,  indeed,  and 
even  decencies  of  life  were  little  attended  to ;  and 
subordination,  though  in  the  face  of  hostile  tribes, 
wholly  disregarded.  The  eternal  Allah  kerim  (God  is 
merdfui)  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  after  many  an  in- 
effectual remonstrance,  he  was  himself  inclined  to  join 
in  the  general  chorus,  (so  great  was  the  contagious 
indolence,)  and  seek  oblivion  of  his  vexations  in 
repose. 

Upon  the  29th  they  reached  the  land  which  paid 
no  tribute.  The  reply  to  the  author's  inquiry  as  to 
the  inhabitants  was  a  singular  one.  "All  sUves 
here."  He  could  not  help  laughing,  and  showing  to 
their  infinite  mortification  that  the  people  were  much 
more  free  than  themselves.  "  They  must  first,"  he  said, 
"  be  made  prisoners,  for  which  it  seems  they  have  no 
inclination,  as  you  admit  that  they  are  so  brave  and 
numerous.  This  Kalo  alii  (all  slaves)  is  equivalent 
to  the  term  'barbarian,'  the  same  chissical  word 


modem  Greeks  have  acquired  from  foreign  school 
books." 

Every  object  in  nature  appears  to  be  cast  in  a 
gigantic  mould ;  not  excepting  man,  who  becomes  a 
Patagonian  as  you  penetrate  farther  south,  that 
teeming,  glowing,  and  ever  productive  clime.  Animals, 
birds,  fish,  serpents,  and  what  should  be  the  smallest 
reptiles,  are  all  upon  a  scale  worthy  the  nearest  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  and  seem  bom  ready  armed  with 
their  respective  weapons,  ready  to  do  battle  with  their 
natural  enemies  and  terrify  all  intruders  from  their 
primeval  and  fire-cinctured  realms. 

The  magnificence  of  plants,  of  the  lotus,  the  night- 
blowing  cereus,  the  vast  water  hlies,  and  the  flowing 
reeds,  like  the  crocodiles,  lions,  hippopotami,  the  huge 
elephants  and  tall  giraffes,  all  seem  to  enlarge  with 
the  size  of  the  sun's  disc,  the  expanding  warmth,  and 
life-fed  and  life-teeming  atmosphere  of  that  yet  scarcely 
explored  central  seat  of  Nature's  productive  powers. 

It  is  these  characteristics  of  grandeur,  as  well  as  the 
incidents  of  peril  and  strange  adventure,  which  render 
it  80  delightful  to  peruse  the  pages  of  this  en- 
thusiastic traveller.  We  participate  in  the  pleasure, 
the  astonbhment,  and  almost  the  awe, — in  the  insa- 
tiable curiosity,  the  glowing  descriptions,  the  joyous 
and  the  dark  page ;  while  we  sympathize  in  his  suf- 
ferings, his  despondency,  and  fears  expressed  even  in 
delirium  of  never  more  rejoining  his  brother.  Indeed, 
his  humanity  as  well  as  his  fortitude  is  always  con- 
spicuous, without  vanity  or  obtmsiveness. 

The  profuse  vegetation,  trees,  branches,  reeds  and 
swamp  preventing  the  vessels  reaching  the  banks,  the 
author  had  himself  conveyed,  at  the  resting  points, 
through  the  stream,  to  inspect  the  country.  He  could 
not  always  consent  to  use  hb  gun  when  he  met  only 
with  Urge,  long  tailed,  silver-gray  apes.  One  which 
he  had  shot  had  excited  his  commiseration  by  the 
resemblance  of  its  screams  and  gestures  to  those 
of  a  human  being.  His  eompagncn  de  voyage,  M. 
Amand,  so  far  from  sharing  his  reluctance,  took  delight 
in  multiplying  his  observations,  and  declared  that  in 
the  approach  of  death  the  gunis  of  these  apes  became 
white,  like  those  of  a  dying  man.  They  form  a  sort  of 
society,  and,  except  with  regard  to  purloining  and  play- 
ing innocent  practical  jokes  with  each  other,  never  get 
seriously  embroiled,  or  think  of  going  to  law,  or  war. 
Hence  perhaps  the  author's  respect  for  these  queer 
socialists,  who  never  dream,  however,  of  subverting 
order  and  nature  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  their 
antics  upon  the  topmost  boughs.  But  when  aUrmed, 
they  invariably  had  recourse  to  the  branches  over  the 
river,  and  they  often  fell  in.  Yet,  spite  of  men  and 
crocodiles,  they  would  stop  on  emerging  to  wipe  their 
faces,  with  exemplary  cleanliness  and  care,  from  wliich 
the  dirty  crews  might  have  borrowed  a  lesson ;  and 
especially  their  eyes  and  ears.  Not  till  then  did  they 
presume  to  reascend  their  native  trees. 

Uponbeholding  the  free  vagrant  life  of  their  brethren 
the  monkeys  on  board  rose  almost  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  threatening  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
flotilla.    The  first-Ueutenant,  a  Kurd,  was  in  perfect 
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raptures  with  his  tame  (aTOvrite,  sliouting  *'Sekerf! 
El  nauti  taib  !    Mark  the  clever  saUor ! "  as  li©  i«b 
through  the  rig«i^in!?,  hung  by  the  ropM,  and  stretched 
his  neck  over  the  bulvaiks  aa  if  he  were  possessed. 
At  last  he  fairlj  jumped  upon  a  boatman's  back,  and 
made  another  spring  to  land,  resolved  to  see  his 
country  cousins,  and  perhaps  the  place  of  his  hirth. 
The  lieutenant  dashed  after  him,  gun  in  hand,  deter- 
mined either  to  recover  or  to  shoot  the  deserter. 
But  the  moment  he  got  under  the  trees  M  nakH  tmb 
let  himself  tumble  upon  his  mastei^a  head,  wboseriously 
assured  me  when  he  returned  out  of  breftth,  that  ^les 
are  well  known  to  have  been  formerly  men  whon  God 
had  cursed.    Is  it  not  written  in  the  Kotua  that  God 
and  the  prophet  David  converted  Jews  who  reused 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  boly,  into  apes  P    And  upon 
this  account  a  good  Moslmn  will  avoid  killing,  or  even 
injuring  a  monkey.    But  Enim  Bey  oae  daj  sitting 
at  the  table  with  an  Italian,  his  monkey  snatched  a 
slice  of  roast  meat  out  of  hit  fingers,  and  thrust  it 
into  his  own  month.  The  Bey  oonunaaded  the  robber's 
hand  to  be  cut  off,  which  was  done.    The  poor  brute 
dared  to  hold  up  his  mutilated  paw,  and  whine  in  his 
master^s  face.    On  this  he  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
patched; but  the  Italian  begged  his  life,  and  be 
finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  author,  who 
declares  that  he  was  as  much  cheered  by  his  society 
as  by  the  filial  attentions  of  his  freedman  Hagar, 
presented  to  him  by  his  brother.    Such  too  were  his 
pioneering  powers  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
translated  OMr  or  caravan  gnide,  from  his  uniformly 
decided  advance  in  the  right  path,  without  excepting 
the  untracked  desert.    His  only  bad  propensity  was 
for  drink ;  he  would  purk>in  the  woruM  of  the  servants 
till  he  could  neither  go  nor  stand,  and  then  he  got 
beaten,  and  the  birds  il  prey,  as  if  taking  advantage  of 
his  vice,  would  attack  and  drive  him  under  the  very 
bellies  of  the  camels. 

In  one  of  these  shore  ramUes,  while  looking  down 
for  the  track  of  hippopotami,  the  author  almost  put 
his  head  into  the  huge  maw  of  a  superlative-sized 
crocodile.  His  Turk,  Sale,  was  not  at  hand ;  he  had 
no  gun  but  one  charged  with  small  shot,  whidi  he  let 
fly  in  the  monster^s  eyes,  and  then  relaeated  to  his 
ships.  Upon  reproving  him,  his  servant  assured  him 
that  he  had  often  thus  come  face  to  face  with  a  croco- 
dile when  monkey  or  bird-bunting ;  and  as  he  dare 
never  fire  lest  he  might  slay  his  own  father,  the  beast 
continued  to  gaze  at  him  like  a  ghost  (Scheitan).  Nor 
was  his  belief  less  firm  in  the  power  of  witches  and 
sorcerers  to  change  men  into  beasts,  most  generally 
into  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

Though  in  a  hostile  country,  the  powder  magazine 
stood  open,  and  lighted  pipes  were  passing  to  and  fro 
over  the  hatchway.  Allah  kerim  /  The  traveller  did 
all  he  could  to  rouse  the  captain  from  his  stupor,  by 
continually  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between 
his  peculiar  seamanship  and  that  of  the  English 
service.  The  sentry  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  an 
alarm  fell  fast  asleep,  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand  and 
his  musket  up<m  his  knees.    Tet  Faizulla,  the  epi- 


leptic captain,  intreated  that  he  would  not  report  the 
poor  devil  I  and  this  was  a  general  specimen  of  the 
discipline  observed  throughout  the  voyage.  The 
ensuing  day,  this  most  lenient  commander  got  mad 
drunk  liimself  at  a  little  island  which  he  seemed  to  have 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  required  to  be  borne,  vi 
ei  tffNM,  back  to  his  ship.  Then  he  swore  to  run 
amuck,  putting  servants  and  slaves,  as  well  as 
officers^  in  terror  of  their  lives;  till,  as  no  one  else 
ventured,  the  passenger  whose  discretion  the  govern- 
ment had  at  first  questioned,  seized  the  madman  neck 
and  heels,  and  held  him  down  upon  his  bed. 

This  was  curious  treatment  of  a  captain,  second  in 
command,  by  a  cabin  passrager,  and  he  was  not  with- 
out uneasiness  u  to  the  results,  thougb  the  ship's 
orew  applauded  him.  He  incurred  the  enmity  also  of 
the  very  worst  among  the  Egyptian  sailors,  who  tried 
to  excite  the  orew  against  him,  calling  him,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  "  Narrani,"  till  all  the  men  came,  looked 
down  into  his  cabin,  and  laughed  at  him.  The  tra- 
veller at  once  jumped  up  and  gave  the  chief  delinquent 
a  blow.  In  his  rage  the  wretch  would  have  flung 
himself  into  the  river,  and  he  vowed  a  deadly  revenge. 
The  oaptain  was  absent;  and  some  time  after,  while 
on  his  bed,  the  traveller  saw  the  villain  stealthily 
approaching.  He  stopped  at  the  door,  when  instead 
of  an  attadc  he  made  every  humble  apokgy,  thanking 
M.  Weme  for  his  forbearance,  and  soliciting  the 
honour  to  kiss  his  hand,  while  in  tbe  other  the  travel- 
ler held  a  pistol  ready  for  him  under  his  blanket. 

The  wonderful  profusion  and  magnificence  of 
Nature,  in  every  form,  continued  to  excite  the  tra- 
veller's enthusiasm  and  astonishment.  Rich-wooded 
banks,  strings  of  islands,  seas  of  grass,  and  vast 
water-plants,  bound  up  with  creeping  parasites,  suc- 
ceeded each  otber,  assuming  the  most  fantastic  forms 
with  the  continued  windings  of  the  river.  Sometimes 
they  formed  a  grand  tapestry  of  flowers  of  endless 
variety,  waving  for  miles  around  and  before  them,  at 
others  the  banks  disclosed  lofty  bowers  loaded  with 
blossom ;  groves  of  mimosa,  and  shining  tamarinds ; 
the  swamps  even  glowing  with  the  red,  blue,  and  white 
lotus,  the  lilac,  convolvulus,  huge  water  lilies,  and 
flowering  reeds.  The  yellow  flowers  of  the  anibak- 
tree  rose  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the  suiface  of  the 
water.  The  description  of  this  floral  magnificence  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  singular  habitudes  of  the  trees 
and  plants,  shows  how  dose  and  accurate  an  observer 
the  author  is ;  and  how  even  into  his  least  details  he 
contrived  to  infuse  an  interest  that  never  fiags. 

Early  in  the  month  of  December  the  fiotilla  began 
to  experience  the  torments  of  that  true  Egyptian 
plague,  the  mosquito,  with  the  addition  of  camel  flies, 
small  wasps,  and  gnats  and  midges  of  every  size.  It 
compelled  them  to  anchor  in  tlie  middle  of  the  river; 
to  adopt  every  precaution  to  defend  themselves ;  but 
nothing  could  effectually  resist  them.  The  rare  fresh 
breezes,  which  dispersed  them  for  a  brief  time, 
brought  with  the  returning  lulls  new  armies  of  tor- 
mentors, the  penetrating  powers  of  whose  probosoi 
were,  in  proportion  to  their  smallness,  irreaistible.  "  It 
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is  110  use  l^exclaims  our  traveller,  in  despair, "  to  creep 
under  the  bed-clothes  :  you  nrnst  breathe,  and  in  they 
pour,  assailing  mouth,  nose,  and  cars — ^nay,  actually 
penetrating  into  the  larynx,  till  they  cause  a  stiU 
I  more  torturing  cough,  every  fresh  gulp  for  air  bring- 
ing a  new  swarm  which  you  must  digest  as  you  can. 
My  bed  was  tilled  with  thousands  of  these  little 
demons*  which  I  must  have  smothered  in  rolling  about 
in  the  agony  of  this  abominable  martyrdom.  My 
mosquito  net  was  left  at  Chartum ;  I  had  no  gloves ; 
I  had  nothii^  for  it  but  resignation."  To  eat,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  servant  with  a  krge  fan  winnow- 
ing under  the  patient's  nose,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
«eiae  the  right  moment.  As  to  smoking  a  pipe  in 
peace,  it  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  onlj 
remission  of  the  author's  torments  was  from  a  native 
cat,  which,  taking  compassion  on  him,  came  and 
licked  his  hands  and  face,  keeping  the  foe,  that 
seemed  to  dislike  her,  at  a  distanoe. 

The  blacks  and  coloured  men  equally  suffered ;  and 
the  eternal  "  Bamh-Banck^*  (gnats)  continued  to 
resound  in  pitiful  accents  all  the  night  through.  In 
his  description,  as  well  as  in  his  denunciations,  of 
these  guerillas  of  the  Nile,  the  author  is  very  par- 
ticular, his  impression  of  them,  apparently,  not  having 
been  a  slight  one.  There  are  various  kinds,  too, 
equally  formidable,  which  he  analyses  with  painful 
accuracy.  "Their  head  blue,  their  back  tawny,  legs 
covered  with  white  specks  like  small  pearls.  Another 
sort  has  short  strong  legs,  a  thick  brown  body,  a  red 
head,  and  posteriors  of  varying  hues."  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  leisure  as  well  as  reason  to  study  them, 
for  he  reverts  to  the  subject  very  frequently,  and 
always  in  the  same  terms  of  unmeasured  criticism — a 
prejudice  not  to  be  surmounted. 

In  proportion  as  they  advanced  into  the  interior, 
the  country  on  both  sides  was  found^ore  abundantly 
peopled.  So  great  was  the  number  of  villages,  that 
the  traveller  expresses  his  surprise  how  they  could 
possibly  be  supplied  with  sufficient  food.  One  of  the 
.Kurds  replied  that  the  Sohillicks  were  a  far  greater 
nation  tl^  the  French.  They  Isy  naked  in  the 
luxuriant  grass,  said  to  form  part  of  their  food,  and 
beckoned  to  the  Turks  with  friendly  gestures  d  in- 
vitation; but  their  spears  were  suspected  to  be  at 
hand  ready  for  an  attack.  They  axe  supposed  to  live 
both  on  the  hippopotami  and  the  crocodiles,  though 
they  have  cattle,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  If  they  get 
possession  of  a  cornel,  they  deprive  it  of  sight,  as  a 
penalty  for  bringing  their  enemies  among  them.  The 
Schillioks  number  above  two  millions,  and  in  one  hour 
the  author  counted  seventeen  viUages.  If  Solyman 
Kaaohef  oould  once  have  got  the  Bando  (king)  on 
board,  he  would  assuredly  have  sailed  away  with  him. 
''I. would  gladly  have  seen  this  sable  sovereign,  yet 
rgoioed  that  his  caution  prevented  the  meditated 
treaoheiy." 

The  Jeugaba  and  the  Duikas  soon  follow ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  December  they  passed  through  the  more 
frieodly  tribe  of  the  Keks.  There  everybody  slept  on 
sh<ve,  and  in  the  night  sixteen  men  placed  on  guard 


deserted.  Hussein  Aga,  with  fifty  of  the  most  fero- 
cious Egyptians,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  suddenly  the 
drums  beat  to  arms ;  there  was  an  alarm  that  all  the 
negroes  were  following  the  deserters. 

Peace  being  restored,  our  author  was  at  leisure  to 
resume  his  log-book  and  observations.  He  perceived 
some  white  birds,  a  species  of  heron,  sitting  on  the 
backs  of  the  native  elephants,  picking  the  vermin  from 
their  huge  hides:  a  process  which  he  denominates 
"  dry-fishing,"  All  the  elements  are  here  most  prolific ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  deficiency,  or  even  of  the  "jam  saiU*^ 
of  the  poet,  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Nature 
in  that  latitude.  The  feathered  tribes  vie  with  the 
animal ;  millions  of  glow-worms  glitter ;  grasshoppers 
chirp  in  myriads,  mixed  with  the  monotonous  music 
of  innumerable  frogs.  To  the  birds  is  due  the  sca- 
venger merit  of  keeping  up  cleanliness  and  order,  and 
even  of  preserving  at  all  Nature's  sodal  bonds.  The 
most  monstrous  fish,  snakes,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  all 
sizes,  would  otherwise  so  abound  as  to  form  an  actual 
chaos  of  too  fecundite  life. 

Snakes  are  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a  sort  of 
supernatural  creatures,  and  to  boast  also  their  king, 
who  is  called  "Shack  Maran"  and  supposed  to  reside 
not  far  from  Adana,  in  Kurdistan.    "One  of  our 
Kurd  officers  had  himself  offered  a  milk  sacrifice,  and 
swore  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  king,  for  a  huge 
snake  with  a  large  mane  had  appeared  out  of  a  crevice 
in  the  rocks,  and  drauk.    Two  others  attested  that 
the  Maran  had  a  human  face,  and  that  he  never 
exhibited  himself  except  to  a  brother  Sattan,  or  to  a 
very  holy  man."    This  implied  compliment  seiemed  to 
be  little  enriched  by  the  Kurd,  (whose  assumed  sanctity 
had  won  him  the  name  of  "  the  Paradisc-stormer,")  to 
judge  from  his  treatment  of  his  female  slave.  She  had 
one  day  prepared  some  morissa,  a  drink  made  from 
com,  and  though  a  decided  tippler  himself,  he  com- 
pelled her  to  go  down  upon  her  knees  to  receive  a 
flogging.      At  each  blow  of  the  thong,  the  blood 
spouted,  when,  rushing  to  the  spot,  M.  Weme  pulled 
him  back  with  such  force  that  his  legs  flew  up  m  the 
air.    He  seized  his  sabre,  while  our  traveller  levelled 
his  double-barrelled  gun.     To  revenge  himself,  he 
took  the  girl,  and  was  about  to  throw  her  overboard, 
when  M.Weme  called  out  to  him,  "I  fire."    He 
turned  round,  and  with  a  face  pale  with  rage,  asked 
if  the  slave  were  not  his  own  property;  could  he 
not  do  as  he  liked  P    He  next  complained  to  the  com- 
mandant, who,  aware  of  his  revengeful  disposition, 
instead  of  taking  his  part,  ordered  him  to  go  on  board 
the  skiff,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  crew.    Upon  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  this  wretch  had  the  mean- 
ness to  offer  to  kiss  our  traveller's  hand,  merely 
because  of  the  distinguished  regard  shown  him  by  the 
pacha. 

Both  the  Turks  and  Arabs  evinced,  like  Dominic 
Sampson,  a  decided  admiration  of  the  "Prodigious !" 
Besides  the  snake-king,  they  tried  to  impose  [other 
stories  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Christian  traveller. 
They  assured  liim,  on  awaking  from  one  of  his 
siestas,  bathed  in  perspiration,  that  they  had  just  be* 
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held  a  swimming  bird  as  large  as  a  camel,  with  a  beak 
as  long  as  a  pelican's,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
a  crop.  They  had  forborne  to  shoot  at  it  lest  they 
should  awaken  him,  and  knowing  that  they  should  soon 
meet  with  more  of  these  young  camel-birds.  He  was 
assured,  too,  that  the  Keks  never  killed  animals,  living 
chiefly  on  grain  and  milk,  but  not  refusing  to  eat  those 
that  die  a  natural  death.  At  Chartain  he  had  seen 
two  dead  camels,  and  men  busily  engaged  in  slicing 
pieces  to  roast,  while  the  dogs  looked  eagerly  on. 
Li  Kahira,  too,  our  author  had  himself  partaken  of  a 
beautiful  giraffe  which  had  died  of  eating  too  much 
white  clover.  It  was  very  tender,  and  the  flesh  of  a 
fine  grain ;  the  longue  most  delicious.  When  other 
food  is  wanting,  the  Arabs  likewise  will  devour  locusts, 
and  negroes  eat  the  fruit  of  the  elephant-tree,  a  coarse 
species  of  pumpkin,  relished  by  elephants,  but  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  a  civilized  palate. 

Before  the  middle  of  January  M.  Weme  was 
attacked  by  the  Nile  fever,  and,  in  the  idea  that  it 
might  perhaps  tempt  him  to  eat,  his  servant  brought 
him  a  piece  of  a  crocodile.  Solyman  Kascheff  liad 
just  shot  a  very  fine  one,  of  which  he  presented  the 
skin  to  M.  Arnaud.  The  tail  is  considered  the  most 
savoury  portion,  and  aware  that  he  had  before  eaten 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  a  large  snake  cooked  by  a  dervish, 
the  company  thought  his  case  a  veiy  bad  one,  when  he 
could  not  be  tempted,  but  threw  it  overboard.  "  Had 
I  been  perfectly  well,"  he  says,  ''I  could  not  have 
eaten  it  then,  the  musk  smell  being  so  remarkably 
strong.  I  was  at  first  surprised  how  onr  boatmen 
could  snuff  the  scent  of  the  crocodiles  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, but  when  once  in  the  heart  of  the  crocodile 
country  I  soon  found  that  I  became  possessed  of  the 
same  power  of  detecting  their  near  vicinity.  On 
reaching  the  Blue  stream  I  could  smell  them  above  six 
hundred  paces  off.  The  glands  producing  the  secretion 
are  found  in  the  hinder  parts,  as  in  the  civet  cats  of 
Bellet  Sudan,  which  are  brought  up  in  cages  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  perfume." 

The  attachment  of  the  Afncan  tnbes  to  the  most 
trivial  ornaments  is  well  known.  A  whole  village — 
goods,  chattels,  inhabitants,  crocodiles  and  all — ^might 
be  bought  for  a  large  bale  of  beads;  and  coloured 
shirts,  such  as  Captain  Selim  displayed,  might  have  se- 
cured for  him  a  kingdom.  By  means  of  a  fewglass  beads 
the  author  formed  a  very  pretty  collection— arms,  im- 
plements, and  household  furniture,  of  which  he  has 
given  lithographed  specimens  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
together  with  a  very  accurate  map  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  country.  The  originals — which  they  truly 
seem — are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Eoyal  and  Nationsd 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Two  figures,  male  and  female,  of 
the  splendid  Patagonian-sized  tribe  of  Ban  are  also 
represented,  which  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
description  of  the  miserable  Keks.  One  of  these,  who 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  ashes  of  a  fire,  a  protection, 
doubtless,  from  the  Canda-plague,  was  brought  on 
board  Captain  Selim's  vessel. 

"  He  uttered  an  unintelligible  gibberish;  and  seemed 
litUe  removed  above  the  condition  and  capacity  of  a 


baboon.  Upon  baiag  presented  with  a  few  beads,  he 
began  to  roll  upon  the  deck  In  childish  delight,  kissed 
the  very  planks,  and  doubling  himself  up,  placed  his 
hands  upon  our  heads  as  if  to  bless  us,  singing  with  all 
his  might" 

The  stature  of  some  of  these  tribes  was  from  six  to 
seven  Rhenish  feet,  and  the  women  were  in  propor- 
tion to  the  men.  One  of  the  latter  looked  right  over 
the  traveller's  head,  though  he  is  himself  above  the 
middle  height. 

The  author's  description  of  a  host  of  elephants  seen 
grazing  on  the  banks  of  a  large  lake,  Vith  herds  of 
light-brown  antelopes,  of  a  species  called  Ariel,  is  ex- 
ceedingly graphic.  The  Kuschef  went  on  shore  with 
the  intention  of  shooting  some  of  them,  their  fiesh 
being  particularly  esteemed,  but  unfortunately  only 
lost  two  of  his  pioneers,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  lions  or  tigers  lying  in  wait  for  the  antelopes 
as  they  come  to  drink. 

Here,  at  24"*  latitude  south  of  Alexandria,  the  river 
expands  itself  to  nearly  400  paces  in  width.  Such, 
too,  is  the  abundance  of  lake  and  arm-stream,  that 
the  traveller  doubted  whether  the  sources  of  the 
White  river  could  possibly  supply  that  wide-spread 
influx  of  the  waters,  the  vast  tracts  of  marsh  alone, 
and  under  so  fiery  a  sun,  absorbing  such  a  continual 
supply.  What  inexhaustible  springs  to  keep  so  vast 
a  burning  territory  ever  fresh,  full,  and  overfiowiug. 
Then  there  are  the  perpetual  sinuosities,  the  variations, 
the  sluggishness,  and  yet  the  most  opposite  charac- 
teristics to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  tlieir  solution. 
Were  it  one  stream,  he  opines,  it  would  surely  flow 
more  rapidly,  and  it  must  depend  upon  tributaries, 
which,  owing  to  the  level  site,  and  the  main-stream's 
resistance,  become  stagnant,  yet  rise  and  fall  with  the 
river,  and  contribute  power^y  perhaps  to  its  sub- 
sistence. 

The  author  soon  became  painfully  sensible  that  this 
complex  problem  to  all  the  grand  yet  contradictory 
phenomena  of  the  White  Nile,  would  never  be  cleared 
up  by  an  Egyptian  flotilla.  A  Circassian  and  a  Turk- 
ish commander,  Kurd  officera,  and  «a  ignorant  mot* 
ley  crew,  were  all  more  attached  to  Eastern  customs, 
idle  amusement,  and  to  practical  jesting  than  to 
discipline  and  the  object  of  the  exp^tion.  Captain 
FaizuUa's  singular  passion  for  tailoring  was  only  one 
out  of  innumerable  strange  vagaries  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders.  One  day  he  was  so  busied  with  his 
needle  and  thread,  that  he  fancied  he  had  heard  the 
signal  to  stop,  and  pulled  to  station.  No  sooner  was 
his  superior  in  command,  Solyman,  aware  of  this,  than 
he  fired  two  round  shots  directly  at  FaizuUa,  and  as  I 
was  standing  at  the  cabin-door,  I  head  them  whizzing 
past  me.  One  of  them,  it  was  observed,  went  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  the  ci^tain's  head,  but  he  did  not 
move,  saying  quite  carelessly  as  he  continued  to  stit«h, 
**Malaeh,  hue  billab"  (it  is  nothing,  he  only  jests.) 
Then  he  shot  twice  in  the  opposite  direction  to  con- 
vince Solyman  that  he  considered  this  curious  greeting 
as  a  good  Turkish  joke. 

The  Turks,  indeed,  who  boast  themselves  famous 
marksmen,  were  continually  engaged  in  proving  their 
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skill,  an  occapation  wluch  with  other  pastimes  greatly 
retarded  the  expedition.  Yet  the  distance  traversed 
in  a  line  north  to  south  from  Chartnn,  was  upwards 
of  1,600  miles,  and  including  all  that  was  lost  in 
win£ngs  of  the  river,  and  in  varying  courses,  nearly 
2,000.  From  this  we  may  with  M.  Weme  form  some 
estimate  of  the  results  had  there  been  three  British 
steamers  worked  by  British  officers  and  men  instead 
of  the  Egyptian  flotilla,  so  amusingly  conducted  as  it 
was.  The  utmost  point  it  reached  was  Pelenja,  the 
capital  of  Bari,  in  4**  N.  L.  inhabited  by  the  gigantic 
men  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded.  These  stand 
high  in  the  scale  of  savage  life,  cultivate  tobacco  and 
grain,  manufacture  from  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
barter  their  productions  with  other  tribes.  They  also 
deal  in  cattle  and  grain,  are  extremely  active,  good- 
natured,  and  intelligent,  and  though  armed  to  the 
teeth,  by  no  means  prone  to  aggression.  "An 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  painter  or  sculptor,"  writes 
the  author,  "  to  represent  those  naked  colossal  figures 
so  admirably  proportioned.  No  superfluous  fat — 
all  good  muscle  and  grandly  limbed.  No  necessity  for 
much  covering  there,  or  to  hide  such  forms.  When 
our  long-bearded  Kaschef  Solyman  exposed  his  ' 
with  its  thick  fell  of  hair,  they  evinced  a  kind  of 
disgust,  as  if  such  a  natural  garment  were  more  proper 
for  a  beast." 

Dentists  would  be  much  puzzled  how  to  live  among 
this  giant  tribe,  for  instead  of  using  false  teeth,  they 
have  a  fashion  of  knocking  out  their  natural  ones,  the 
four  front  incisors  invariably,  upon  reaching  tfie  age 
of  puberty.  There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes; 
various  hypotheses  were  hazarded,  some  afiirming  that 
it  was  to  make  them  look  more  agreeable  in  the  eyes 
of  each  other,  others,  especially  the  Dinkas,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  resemble  the  jackass,  while  the 
Turks  rf^;ard  it  as  equivalent  to  their  own  lite  of  dr- 
cumcision,  or  to  Christian  baptism.  The  author  him- 
self conjectures  that  it  may  be  an  act  of  incorporation 
into  the  great  Ethiopean  nation,  distributed  into  so 
many  tribes.  Still  more  strange  to  believe^  the  women 
also  submit  to  this  strange  custom. 

The  grand  sultan  of  the  Bari  and  his  favourite  wife 
honoured  Ci^tain  Selim's  vessel  with  a  visit,  their  court 
attire  being  two  leather  aprons  and  shaven  heads. 
The  Turks  tried  hard  to  gain  here  some  account  of  the 
famed  gold  mines,  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  the 
expedition.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  heard  of, 
and  Sultan  Lakone  upon  beholding  a  gold  bar,  con- 
ceived it  to  be  copper,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
that  the  copper  mountains  of  the  country  also 
contained  the  more  precious  metaL  That  counby  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Nile,  and  had  it 
been  nearer  it  would  have  been  the  same  as  regarded 
the  expedition.  Its  hour  of  progress  was  come;  a 
little  distance  above  Palenja  there  presented  itself  a 
complete  bar  of  rocks  extending  across  the  stream. 

The  Christian  who  it  was  feared  so  much  lacked 
discretion,  evinced  no  lack  of  courage,  and  while  the 
combined  spirit  of  the  expedition  had,  like  Acres' 
courage,  ooxed  out  by  degrees,  lus  Saxon  motto  was 


breast"  gradually 


still  to  go  ahead.  Egyptians,  Circassians,  Turks, 
Kurds,  and  Arabs,  were  all  weary  of  the  respective 
duties  they  had  never  dischai^d,  and  rejoiced  to  find 
an  excuse  for  turning  back.  About  the  flood  season, 
moreover,  the  river  rises  eighteen  feet,  and  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  barrier.  Now 
it  was  different,  the  watcos  were  falling,  and  those 
precious  six  weeks  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  M.  Amaud 
were  deeply  regretted  by  our  disappointed  traveller. 
Nay,  half  that  time  would  have  sufficed  to  surmount 
the  difficulty.  Although  the  flotilla  had  been  pro- 
visioned for  ten  months  out,  neither  commanders  nor 
crews  would  listen  to  his  proposal  to  wait  a  couple  of 
months  for  the  auspicious  hour. 

The  farewell  salute  of  guns  to  the  farther  country 
which  he  so  eagerly  wished  yet  to  explore,  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  adventurous  German  more  like  a 
dirge  of  lus  disappointed  hopes  than  as  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing.  Not  that  he  disguised  from  himself  the 
probably  increased  difficulties  of  the  navigation  beyond 
the  bar,  according  to  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
ingeniously  hazarded.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  more 
rocky,  and  the  BacKr  MAbiai  lying  nearer  its  source 
takes  the  character  of  a  vast  mountain 
stream.  A  strong  north  wind  could  alone  give  a  hope, 
with  the  aid  of  towing  and  steam,  of  overcoming  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  such  a  current,  but  still,  the 
power  of  steam  would  lessen  the  adverse  chances. 

We  have  noticed  the  renegade  physician  and 
poisoner  whom  our  traveller  so  stoutly  threatened 
should  he  attempt  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a 
Palermitan  who  took  the  name  of  Soliman  Effendi,  was 
known  to  have  committed  murders  in  Chartun,  while 
it  was  reported  that  in  Arabia  he  had  poisoned  thirty 
three  soldiers,  to  insure  the  ruin  of  two  other  medical 
practitioners.  And  although  M.  Weme  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  his  brother  alive,  it  was  some- 
what singular,  if  not  suspicious,  that  he  should  have 
died  in  his  arms  within  eleven  days  after  his  return  to 
the  town  of  Chartun.  His  brother's  death,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  add,  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  climate. 


A  TOUR  IN  SUTHERLANDSHIRE.^ 
The  stream  of  summer  travel  has  for  some  time  set 
in  towards  Scotland.  The  day  is  long  gone  by  when 
it  was  almost  as  dangerous  to  penetrate  into  the 
highlands  as  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  the  romance 
thrown  over  the  country  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  led 
tens  of  thousands  thither ;  even  the  court  moves  down 
for  autumnal  relaxation  to  the  wilds  of  Braemar.  One 
may  now  leave  London  in  the  morning,  and  arrive 
in  the  farthest  north  on  the  third  day.  Thus  the 
tourist  is  tempted  to  extend  the  range  of  his  rambles, 
and  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country  is  being 
rigidly  explored.     Sutherlandshire,  the  northernmost 

(1)  "  A  Tour  in  Stttherlandthlre,  with  extracts  ftom  the  Field-book 
of  a  Sportsman  and  Natttralist."  By  Charles  8t  John,  Esq.  Author 
of  "  Wild  SporU  and  Natnxml  Historjof  the  Highlands."  London : 
Himay. 
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county  of  Great  Britain,  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
riaited.  Ita  coast,  indented  by  friths,  and  battressed 
with  stern  cliffs  against  the  heavy  roll  and  fierce 
storms  of  the  Nortlicni  sea,  is  full  of  the  romantic ; 
its  moors,  mountains,  and  tama  abound  with  game, 
the  red  deer  roama  orer  its  heathy  wilds,  and  its  crags 
and  islets  swarm  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl ;  a  perfect 
paradise  for  the  sportsman.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  of 
being  driven  to  make  good  one's  quarters,  like  Baillie 
Nicd  Jarvie,  with  a  red-hot  poker— the  libeial  policy 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  in  requiring  no  rent  from 
the  small  inn-keepers,  stipulating  only  that  their 
houses  shall  be  kept  in  comfortable  order,  and  their 
charges  be  moderate,  has  ensured  even  in  this  remote 
nook  many  a  snug  little  hostelrie  for  the  traveller. 
Mr.  St.  John  will  strongly  tempt  him  to  extend  liis 
excursion  as  far  as  to  this  *'  Ultima  Thule"  of  Great 
Britain.  Enthusiastic  as  a  sportsman,  and  also  an 
ardent  lover  of  nature,  his  book  is  not  only  full  of 
moving  accident  by  flood  and  field,  but  contains  many 
lively  sketches  of  sceneiy,  and  a  great  deal  of  curious 
and  valuable  ornithological  information.  His  style  is 
particularly  happy,  familiar,  unaffected,  gentlemanly 
and  graphic.  There  is  not  the  least  straining  after 
effect;  we  read  on,  page  after  page,  as  if  quietly 
conversing  with  the  agreeable  author,  till  we  become 
almost  as  mnch  interested  in  his  favourite  pursuits  as 
himself.  He  follows  no  fixed  plan,  but  runs  on  in  a 
lively  gossiping  way ;  his  topics  arise  naturally,  and 
are  naturally  treated.  A  book  of  this  description 
requires  no  analysis,  and  is  best  recommended  by 
the  selection  of  a  few  of  its  more  prominent  pictures, 
to  which  we  shall  accordingly  treat  our  readers ;  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  they  do  not  find  them  a  most 
agreeable  variety  in  our  literary  fare. 

The  Osprey,  who  seizes  on  the  fish,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  '*  by  sovereignty  of  nature,"  is  one  of  the  rarest 
birds  in  Britain,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  northern 
Highlands.  It  is  but  little  disturbed,  and  Uvea  unmo- 
lested for  yean. 

«  Even  if  a  shepherd  does  pass  the  loch,  the  bird  sita 
securely  on  her  isolated  ix>ok,  out  of  reach  of  all  danger, 
as  her  nest  can  only  be  approached,  in  most  instanceH, 
by  swimming.  I  generally  saw  the  osprey  fishing  about 
the  lower  pools  of  the  rivers  near  their  mouths,  and  a 
beautiful  sight  it  is.  The  long^winged  bird  hovers,  (as 
a  kestrel  does  over  a  mouse,)  at  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  water,  sometimes  on  perfectly  motionless 
wing,  and  sometimes  wheeling  slotrly  in  circles,  turning 
her  head  and  looking  eagerly  down  at  the  water;  she 
sees  a  trout,  when  at  a  great  height,  and,  suddenly 
closing  her  wings,  drope  like  a  shot  bird  into  the  water, 
often  plunging  completely  under,  and  at  other  times 
appearing  scarcely  to  touch  the  water,  but  seldom  failing 

to  rise  again  with  a  g^d  sized  fish  in  her  talons. 

The  rapidity  and  certainty  of  stroke  that  a  bird'  must 
poflsaw  to  enable  it  to  catoh  so  quick  a  creature  as  the 
sea-trout  can  scarcely  be  understood.  One  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  the  trout  in  its  own  element  would 
give  a  bird  not  the  slightest  chance  of  catching  it,  par- 
tieularly  aa  this  can  only  be  done  at  one  dash,  the 
osprey,  of  courae,  not  being  able  to  pursue  a  trout  under 
the  water,  like  a  cormorant.  All  fly-fishers  must  know 
the  lightning-like  rapidity  with  which  a  trout  darts  up 
from  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  with  unerring  aim 
seizes  the  fly  almost  before  its  wings  touch  the  water,  and 


yet  here  is  a  large  bird,  hovering  direeUy  over  and  in  full 
view  of  the  water,  who  manages  to  oatch  the  rapid  darting 
trout  with  an  almost  certain  swoop,  although  one  wtiuld 
naturally  suppose  that  the  fish  would  be  far  off  in  thed^pth 
of  the  pool,  or  behind  some  place  of  refuge,  long  before 
the  bird  could  touch  the  water.  The  osprey  is  not 
nearly  so  early  as  the  eagle  in  breeding :  in  faoi,  the 
latter  is  far  advanced  towards  hatching  her  eggs  before  the 
osprey  arrives  in  Scotland.  It  is  said,  the  oepreys  always 
arrive  in  pairs;  if  so,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  when  one  out  of  a  pair  is  killed,  the  remaining  bird 
can  find  a  mate,  which  it  generally  manages  to  do. 
There  are,  too,  but  veiy  few  in  Britain  at  any  time, 
their  principal  head  quarters  seeming  to  be  in  America, 
and,  though  living  in  tolerable  peace  in  the  Highlands, 
they  do  not  appear  to  increase  or  to  breed  in  any  lo- 
calities ezoepting  where  they  find  a  situation  for  Uteir 
nest  similar  to  what  I  have  already  described.  As  they 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  sportsman  or  others,  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  should  ever  he  dertroyed.** 

So  says  Mr.  St.  John ;  but  sentiment  and  practice, 
we  all  know,  are  widely  different  things.  Carried  away 
by  absorbing  excitement,  the  sportsman  is  little  accus- 
tomed to  regard  (if  we  may  use  the  word  at  all  in 
such  a  connexion)  the  '*  humanities"  of  his  favourite 
pursuit.  He  who,  like  Laing  in  Norway,  tracked  to 
his  den,  and  grappled  hand  to  hand  with,  the  predatoiy 
bear  that  ravaged  the  flocks  of  the  shepherds,  was 
turning  his  tastes  to  a  noble  account ;  to  run  down 
"  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold''  may  be  as  useful  as 
it  is  exciting — to  provide  for  human  sustenance  by 
the  destruction  of  game,  is  of  course  none  the  less 
permissible  that  it  happens  to  be  full  of  sport ;  but 
how  often  is  it  that  mere  excitement  by  itself,  without 
any  useful,  or  even  morally  lawful  purpose,  is  the  sole 
object  proposed  to  himself  by  the  sportsman !  And 
thus  our  author  —  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
appears  to  have  had  some  little  compunction  for  the 
deed— could  not  let  the  poor  solitary  osprey  and  his 
mate  alone. 

"  Having  heard,**  he  says,  "  that  one  of  these  birds 
was  building  on  an  island  in  a  loch  about  a  mile  from 
our  road,  we  left  the  horse  and  boat  under  charge  of  a 
bare-legged  and  bare-headed  boy,  and  went  to  a  point  of 
rock  fi^m  which  we  could  command  a  view  of  the  loch 
in  question.  We  immediatelv  through  a  glass  dis- 
covered the  nest  of  the  osprey,  built  in  exactly  a  similar 
situation  to  the  last,  that  is,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
about  eight  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  and 
standing  exposed  and  alone  In  the  loeh.  On  coming 
nearer  we  could  distinguish  the  white  head  of  the 
female  osprey  on  the  nest  The  male  bird  was  not  in 
view.  It  was  determined  that  I  should  remain  concealed 
near  the  loch,  while  my  two  companions  went  for  the 
boat  This  plan  was  adopted  for  the  double  reason  that 
I  might  be  at  hand  to  shoot  any  hooded  crow  who  might 
attempt  to  take  the  eggs  while  the  osprev  was  off,  she 
having  left  the  nest  on  our  approach,  ana,  also,  that  I 
might  have  a  chance  of  shooting  the  old  osprey  herself 
in  ease  she  eame  within  shot.  /  muM  aay  thai  I  toould 
rtUher  th(U  aht  had  escaped  this  faUt  htU,  as  htr  skin 
was  waiUed,  I  agreed  to  try  and  kill  Jier  !  J 

**  For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  mv  com- 
panions she  flew  round  and  round  at  a  great  height, 
occasionally  drifting  away  with  the  high  wind,  and  then 
returning  to  the  loch.  She  passed  two  or  three  ttmes,  not 
very  fiur  from  me,  before  I  snot  at  her ;  but  at  last  I  fired, 
and  the  poor  bird,  after  wheeling  blindlv  about  for  a  few 
minutes,  fell  hx  to  leeward  of  me,  and,  down  amongst 
the  most  precipltona  and  igcky  part  of  the  moonlAin, 
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quite  dead.  Bhe  mw  ftcarcely  down  behind  the  cliffii 
vhen  I  heard  the  cry  of  an  oeprey  in  quite  a  different 
direction,  and^  on  looking  that  way,  I  saw  the  male  bird 
flying  np  from  a  great  distance.  As  he  came  nearer  I 
oould  distinguish  plainly  with  my  glass  that  he  was 
carxyinff  a  fish  in  his  claws.  On  approaching,  he  re- 
doubled his  cries,  probably  expecting  the  well-known 
answer,  or  signal  of  gratitude  from  his  mate,  but,  not 
hearing  her,  he  flew  on  till  he  came  immediately  over 
the  nest.  I  could  plainly  see  him  turning  his  head  to 
the  right  and  left,  as  if  looking  for  her,  and  aa  if  in 
astonishment  at  her  unwonted  absence.  He  came  lower 
and  lower,  still  holding  the  fish  in  his  feet,  which 
were  stretched  out  at  full  length  from  his  body.  Not 
teeing  her,  he  again  ascended,  and  flew  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  the  rocks  echoing  his  shrill  cry.  The  poor 
bird,  alter  making  one  or  two  circuits  of  the  lake,  then 
flew  away  flu-  out  of  sight,  still  keeping  possession  of 
the  flsh.  He  probably  went  to  look  for  the  female  at 
some  known  and  firequented  haunt,  as  he  flew  rapidly 
off  in  a  direct  line.  He  soon,  however,  came  oyer  the 
lake  again,  and  continued  his  flight  to  and  fro  and  his 
loud  cries  for  above  an  hour,  still  keeping  the  fish  ready 
for  his  mate.  I  at  length  heard  the  voices  of  my 
friends,  and  we  aoon  launched  the  boat.  The  osprey 
became  much  agitated  aa  we  neared  the  rock  where  the 
nest  was,  and  dropped  the  fish  he  held  into  the  water. 
We  found  two  beautiful  eggs  in  the  nest,  of  a  roundish 
ahi^pe,  the  colour  white,  idth  numerous  spota  and  marks 
of  a  fine  rich  red  brown.  As  we  came  away,  we  still 
observed  the  male  bird  unceasingly  calling  and  seeking 
for  his  hen.     /  was  really  sorry  OuU  I  had  shot  her," 

Well,  indeed,  he  might  be ;  never,  surely,  since  the 
shooting  of  Coleridge's  albatross,  which  brought  about 
such  a  poetical  catalogue  of  cahmitiea,  was  anything 
half  80  mthleaa  as  this.  It  ia  absolutely  painful  to 
read  of. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  spirit.  Deer-stalking 
is,  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment of  the  highland  hunter :  nothing  can  come  up  to 
it — ^and  it  requires  no  little  sportsman-like  training,  no 
common  measure  of  energy  and  endurance  in  its 
votary;  all  which  qualities  our  author  possessed  in  per- 
fection. Ordinary  feats  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  adventurous  temper.  There  was  a  most  royal  stag 
he  had  partieulariy  been  told  of— the  noblest  of  all 
the  herd,  and  living  in  almost  inaccessible  solitude  as 
his  peculiar  domain;  one  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  him,  we  should  have  imagined  he 
vonld  have  espeeiaiiy  made  free  of  his  murderous 
rifle ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  noble  qualities  that 
marked  him  out  for  destruction. 

**  The  animal  himself  waa  evidently  of  very  great  siae 
and  age,  and  in  fine  condition.  He  lived  quite  alone, 
and  did  not  seem  to  associate  with  any  of  the  other  deer 
who  frequented  that  district  He  invariably  trotted  off 
sulkily,  and  if  I  chanced  to  Ikll  in  with  his  track  again, 
it  was  still  solitary  and  speeding  in  a  direct  courae  over 
bog  and  hill  to  some  hr  off  mountain  glen  or  corrie. 
The  shepherds*  who  generally  gave  me  notice  of  any 
particularly  fine  stag  they  might  see  in  their  rounds, 
distinguished  this  one  by  a  Qaelic  name  signifying  *  the 
big  red  stag/  as,  besides  his  other  attributes,  his  colour 
waa  of  a  peculiarly  bright  red." 

This  description  is  absolutely  poetic.  Wordsworth 
in  one  of  his  immortal  sonnets  would  have  awakened 
our  sympathies  for  such  a  noble  beast ;  but  then  a  deer- 
«talker«  to  he  sure,  is  no  Wordsworth.  The  "  hig  red 
stag''  was  doomed  s  but  not  till  he  had  tasked  to  the 


utmost  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  pursuers.  Prince 
Charles  himself  was  scarcely  more  perseveringly  and 
vainly  chased  from  fastness  to  fastness,  through  moss 
and  heather,  than  had  been  this  splendid  animad.  He 
had  long  baffled  every  snare  and  device  of  his  enemies. 
The  fflory  of  destroying  him  was  reserved  for  Mr.  St. 
John  and  his  "  kill-deer."  He  determined  one  day  to 
start  off  in  pursuit  of  this  stag  alone,  and  to  leave  all 
others  untouched.  Stariing  at  sunrise,  he  walked 
mile  after  mile  without  seeing  any  thing  but  grouse, 
and  an  occasional  hare.  He  passed  over  height  after 
height  and  scanned  many  a  glen  inch  by  inch,  till  his 
eyes  aohed  with  straining  through  the  glass.  "Jn  deer- 
stalking," says  Mr.  St.  John,  "as  much  as  in  the  every 
day  pursuits  of  life,  the  old  adage  holds  good,  credula 
vUam  9pes  foi>et"  And  this  said  hope  carried  the 
weary  stalker  over  many  a  long  mile. 

'*  I  came  in  half  an  )iour  to  a  large  extent  of  heather- 
covered  ground,  interepersed  with  a  great  number  of 
tumulus  shaped  hillocks.  I  looked  carelet^ly  over  these, 
when  my  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  red-coloured 
8pot  on  one  of  the  mounds.  1  turned  the  glass  in  that 
direction,  and  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a  Targe  bright- 
coloured  stag,  with  fine  antlers,  and  altogether  an 
animal  worth  some  trouble.  He  was  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  to  approach.  Uo  commanded  a  complete 
view  of  the  face  of  the  hill  opposite  to  him,  and  over 
the  summit  of  which  I  was  looking,  and  I  was  aa- 
tonished  he  had  not  observed  me,  notwithstanding  all 
my  care.  Aa  the  wind  blew,  1  could  not  approach  him 
from  the  opposite  direction,  even  if  1  had  time  to  get 
round  there  before  he  rose ;  and  I  knew  that,  once  on 
foot  to  feed,  his  direction  would  be  uncertain  amongst 
the  mounda  where  he  was,— that  my  chance  would  be 
small.  After  a  short  survey  I  started  off,  at  my  best 
puce,  to  the  right,  thinking  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  I  might  succeed  in  getting  into  the  valley  un- 
ol)Berved ;  and,  once  tliere,  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
hillock,  I  should  have  a  tolerable  chance  of  approaching 
him.  After  what  appeared  to  me  a  long  tranip,  I  came 
to  a  slight  rise  of  the  shoulder  of  the  hill ;  beyond  this 
was  a  hollow,  by  keeping  in  which  I  hoped  to  get  down 
unobserved.  It  was  already  past  three,  but  the  stag 
had  not  yet  moved ;  so,  keeping  the  tops  of  his  horns 
in  view,  I  l)egan  to  crawl  over  the  intervening  height. 
At  two  or  three  places  which  I  tried  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  succeed.  At  last  I  came  to  a  more  favourable  spot ; 
but  I  saw  that  it  would  not  do,  however  well  the  dog 
behaved,  and  a  capital  stalker  ho  waa,  imitating  and 
following  every  movement  of  mine,  crouching  when  I 
crouched,  and  crawling  when  I  crawled.  I  did  not  wish 
to  loave  him  quite  so  far  from  the  deer,  so  I  made 
another  cast,  and  this  time  found  a  place  over  which  we 
both  wriggled  ourselves  quite  unseen.  Thank  God! 
was  my  exclamation  as  I  found  myself  in  a  situation 
again  where  I  could  stand  upright  Few  people  ex- 
cepting deer-stalkers  know  the  luxury  of  occasionally 
standing  upright,  after  having  wormed  oneself  horizon- 
tally along  the  ground  for  some  time.  There  were  the 
horns  with  their  white  tips  still  motionless,  excepting 
when  he  turned  back  his  head  to  scratch  his  hide,  or 
knock  off  a  fly.  I  now  walked  easily  without  stopping, 
till  I  was  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  nim, 
when  I  was  suddenly  pulled  up  by  finding  that  then 
was  no  visible  manner  of  approaching  a  yard  nearer. 
The  last  sheltering  mound  was  come  to ;  and  although 
these  mounds  from  a  distance  looked  scattered  closely, 
when  I  got  amongst  them,  I  found  they  were  two  or 
three  rifleshots  apart  at  the  nearest.  There  was  one 
chance  that  occurred  to  me ;  a  rock,  or  rather  stone,  ky 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  stag,  and  it  seemed  that 
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I  might  make  qm  of  this  u  %  screen,  bo  u,  if  my  luck 
was  great,  to  get  at  the  animal.  I  took  off  my  plaid, 
laid  it  on  the  gronnd,  and  ordered  the  dog  to  lie  still 
on  it ;  then  buttoning  my  jacket  tightly  and  putting  a 
piece  of  cork,  which  I  carried  for  the  purpose,  into  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  to  prevent  the  dirt  getting  into  it,  I 
started  in  the  most  snake-like  attitude  that  the  human 
frame  would  admit  of.  I  found  that  by  keeping  per- 
fectly flat,  and  not  even  looking  up  once,  I  could  sUU 
get  on  unobserved.  Inch  by  inch  I  crawled ;  as  I  neared 
the  stone,  my  task  was  easier,  as  the  ground  sank  a  little 
and  the  heather  was  longer.  At  last  I  reached  the  place, 
and  saw  the  tips  of  his  horns  not  above  eighty  yards 
from  me.  I  had  no  fear  of  losing  him  now ;  so  taking 
out  the  cork  from  my  rifle,  I  stretched  my  limbs  one 
by  one,  and  prepared  to  rise  to  an  attitude  in  which  I 
could  shoot ;  then,  pushing  my  rifle  slowly  forward,  I 
got  the  barrel  over  the  stone  unperoeived,  and  rose  very 
gradually  on  one  knee.  The  stag  seemed  to  be  intent 
in  watching  the  face  of  the  opposite  hill,  and,  though  I 
was  partially  exposed,  did  not  see  me.  His  attitude  was 
very  favourable,  which  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  stag 
is  lying  down;  so,  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  his 
shoulder,  I  was  on  the  point  of  firing,  when  he  sud- 
denly saw  me,  and  jumping  up,  made  off  as  hard  as 
he  could.  He  went  m  a  slanting  direction,  and  before 
he  had  gone  twenty  yards  1  fired.  I  was  sure  that  I  was 
steady  on  him,  but  the  shot  seemed  only  to  hurry  his 
pace ;  on  he  went  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  having 
showed  no  symptom  of  being  hurt  beyond  dropping  his 
head  for  a  single  moment. 

"I  remained  motionless  in  despair ;  a  more  magnificent 
stag  I  had  never  seen,  and  his  bright  red  colour  and 
white-tipped  horns  showed  me  that  he  was  the  very 
animal  i  had  so  often  seen  and  wished  to  get  He  ran 
on  without  slackening  his  pace  for  at  least  a  hundred 
yards,  then  suddenly  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
his  horns  rattling  against  the  stones.  I  knew  he  was 
perfectly  dead,  so  calling  the  dog,  ran  up  to  him.  The 
stag  was  quite  motionless,  and  lay  stretched  out  where 
he  foil,  wiUkout  a  single  struggle.  I  found  on  opening  him, 
that  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  his  heart ; 
a  wound  I  should  have  imagined  enough  to  deprive  any 
animal  of  life  and  motion  instantaneously. ....  Having 
duly  admired  and  examined  the  poor  stag,  not,  I  must 
01091,  toWunU  feeling  otnnpunetian  at  having  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  I  set  to  work  bleeding  and  otherwise  preparing 
him  for  being  left  on  the  hill  until  the  next  day,  secure 
from  attacks  of  raveru  and  eagles ;  then,  having  taken 
my  landmarks  so  as  to  be  sure  of  finding  him  again,  I 
started  on  my  march  to  the  shepherd's  house,  looking 
rather  anxiously  round  at  the  increasing  length  of  my 
shadow  and  the  diminiriied  height  of  the  sun ;  the  more 
so  as  I  had  to  pasa  some  very  boggy  ground  with  which 
1  was  not  very  well  acquainted.  I  had  not  gono  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe,  however,  when  I  saw  the  shepherd 
himself  making  his  way  homewards.  I  gave  a  loud 
whistle  to  catch  his  attention,  and  having  joined  him, 
I  took  him  back  to  see  the  exact  place  where  the  stag 
was  lying,  in  order  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  return- 
ing the  next  day.  Malcolm  was  rather  an  ally  of  mine, 
and  his  delight  was  great  at  seeing  the  stag. 

"'Deed,  aye,  sir;  it*s  just  the  muckle  red  stag 
himsel' ;  mony  a  time  I've  seen  the  boimy  beast  Save 
us  !  how  red  his  pile  is  1 ' 

"'Yes,  he  is  a  fine  beast,  Malcolm;  and  you  must 
bring  your  grey  pony  for  him  to-morrow.  I  must  have 
the  head  and  one  haunch  down  to  the  house ;  take  the 
rest  to  your  mother ;  I  dare  say  she  can  salt  it.' 

"  I  knew  pretty  well  that  this  good  lady  must  have  harl 
some  experience  in  making  red-deer  hams,  unless 
Malcolm  was  very  much  slandered  by  his  neighbours." 

Eeader,  we  must  now  tell  you  a  little  story  of  our 
own  about  deer-hunting.  Bambling  idly  around  the 
head  of  the  upper  lake  of  Killamey,  we  heard  a  sound 


that  caused  us  to  prick  up  our  ears  with  excitement. 
It  was  the  wild  baying  of  the  hounds  in  chase  of  a 
stag,  which  they  were  tracking  through  the  tangled 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Sometimes,  it  almost  faded 
away,  then  broke  out  again,  as  if  the  dogs  were 
occasionally  at  fault,  and  had  then  recovered  the  scent. 
Dashing  madly  through  briar  and  bramble,  we  gained 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  down  which  the  whole  rabble 
rout  was  making  its  way  with  a  fearful  din  of  baying 
and  hallooing  that  made  the  heart  stand  still.  The 
stag  appeared,  the  chase  close  upon  him ;  footmen  up 
to  their  knees  in  water,  men,  ay,  and  women  too,  on 
horse-back,  splashing  over  rock  and  stone,  through 
the  stream,  and  all  to  be  in,  as  they  say,  "  at  the 
death."  The  exhausted  animal  was  seized  by  four 
stout  huntsmen,  while  others  kept  off  the  dogs,  who 
were  striving  to  tear  down  their  prey.  Never  was 
there  such  a  picture  of  terror  as  that  poor  stag. 
It  trembled  in  every  nerve,  its  large  full  eye,  glazed 
with  affright,  glanced  wildly  to  and  fro,  with  such  a 
look  of  helplessness  as,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  avow 
it,  forced  tears  into  our  eyes.  If  the  "sense  of 
death  is  most  in  apprehension,"  what  agonies  must 
that  wretched  animal  have  suffered !  It  was  our  first 
chase,  and  what  we  then  saw  determined  us  that  it 
should  be  the  last,  and  that  we  would  never  infringe 
again  the  precept  of  the  humane  poet, 

"  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

Notwithstanding  his  professioxial  hardness  of  heart, 
the  following  description  will  show  that  our  author 
has  a  soul  full  of  feeling  for  the  gentler  influences  of 
nature.    In  these  high  northern  latitudes — 

"The  nights,"  he  tells  us,  "at  this  season  are  most 
ei^oyable ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  darkness.  I  went  out  of 
the  inn  at  midnight,  and  was  much  amused  at  hearing 
the  diflferent  cries  of  the  birds.  Close  to  the  door  is  a 
small  enclosed  clump  of  larch,  where  the  grass  and  weeds 
are  verv  high  and  rank.  In  this  little  patch  it  Feems 
that  a  hedge  warbler  had  made  her  nest  All  day  long 
had  the  male  bird  been  singing  to  his  mate,  and  now, 
at  midnight,  he  was  still  uttering  unceasingly  his  merry 
note.  I  never  met  with  so  indefatigable  a  songster ; 
night  or  day  he  seemed  never  to  weary.  Towards 
the  loch  a  constant  tumult  was  kept  up  amongst  the 
waders  and  waterfowl.  High  in  the  air  was  hnrd  the 
common  snipe,  earning  his  Qaelic  mune  of  'air  goat' 
by  his  incessant  bleating  cry;  while  redshanks,  cunews, 
golden-plovers,  and  peewits,  all  seemed  to  be  as  lively 
as  if  it  had  been  noon  instead  of  midnight ;  occasion- 
ally, too,  both  widgeon  and  teal  were  heard  to  whistle  each 
after  his  peculiar  fashion,  and  the  quack  of  the  common 
mallard  was  also  constant    Now  and  then  a  note  ex- 

Sressive  of  alarm  was  uttered  by  some  bird,  and  imme- 
iately  a  dead  silence  was  kept  by  the  whole  community 
for  a  few  moments ;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
greater  noise  than  ever,  particularly  amongst  the  peewits, 
which  seemed  by  their  cries  to  be  darting  about  the 
head  of  some  intruder  or  enemy.  Probably  on  these 
occasions  a  fox,  wild-cat,  or  owl,  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance amongst  them  in  search  of  tender  food  for 
his  own  ravening  brood.  Though  I  had  to  rise  very 
early,  I  betook  myself  to  bed  with  great  regret,  and  left 
the  window  open  in  order  to  hear  the  serenade  of  Uie 
hedge  warbler  to  the  last  moment  of  being  awake." 

His  anecdotes  of  the  habits  of  different  beasts  and 
birds  are  highly  interesting,  and  often  very  amusing. 
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Here,  for  instance^  is  one  of  our  'old  friend  the  fox, 
vliich  may  rival  any  of  his  recorded  feats  of  address : — 

"I  have  been  assared/' says  Mr.  St  John,  "by  a 
person  not  at  all  given  to  exaggerate,  and  not  easily 
deceived,  that  he  once  witnessed  the  following  trick  :-^ 
Very  early  one  morning,  he  saw  a  fox  eyeing  most  wist- 
fully a  nnmber  of  wild  dncks  feeding  in  the  mshy  end 
of  a  Highland  lake.  After  due  consideration,  the  fox, 
going  to  windward  of  the  ducks,  put  afloat  in  the  loch 
several  bunches  of  dead  rashes  or  grass,  which  floated 
down  amongst  the  ducks  without  causing  the  least 
alarm.  After  watching  the  effects  of  hia  preliminary 
fleet  for  a  short  time,  the  fox,  taking  a  good  sized 
mouthful  of  grass  in  his  jaws,  launched  himself  into  the 
water  as  quietly  as  possible,  having  nothing  bat  the  tips 
of  his  eara  and  nose  above  water.  In  this  way  he 
drifted  down  amongst  the  ducks,  and  made  booty  of  a 
fine  mallard. . . .  Altogether,  a  fox  in  a  state  of  nature  is 
as  interesting  an  animal  as  he  is  beautiful,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  agility  of  his  movements 
when  he  is  hunting,  or  playing  unobserved,  as  he  fancies, 
by  his  enemy  man.*' 

Our  adventurous  author  did  not  confine  his  sport 
to  the  mainland,  but  went  off  occasionally  to  the 
rocky  islands,  as  Thomson  grandly  says, 

'*  Placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main." 

Of  one  of  these  he  gives  us  a  capital  picture,  which 
wafts  ns  away  at  once  into  these  romantic  hyperborean 
regions ;  amidst  the  wild  dashiugs  of  the  Atlantic 
surges,  and  the  hoarse  cries  of  innumerable  sea-fowl. 
This  island  is  called  Handa. 

"  After  an  bourns  easy  row  and  sail  over  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Soowrie,  and  skirting  a  rauge  of  most  rugged 
rocks^  we  approached  the  island.  On  the  south  side 
where  we  landed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  green 
slope,  with  only  a  range  of  low  rocks  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  reaching  in  long  points  into  the  sea. 
About  these  rocks  we  saw  thousands  of  sea-gulls  and 
cormorants,  and  on  the  point  that  projected  furthest 
into  the  water  sat  a  large  white  cat  looking  wistfully 
towards  the  main  land.  As  all  the  inhabitants  had  left 
the  island  early  in  the  spring,  for  America,  this  cat  had 
probably  remained  behind,  and  had  made  her  living  as 
she  best  might  out  of  small  birds,  dead  fish,  &c  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  attitude  of  the  poor 
creature  as  she  sat  there  looking  at  the  sea,  and  having 
as  disconsolate  an  air  as  any  deserted  damsel.  '  She  is 
wanting  the  feny,'  was  the  quaint  and  not  incorrect 
suggestion  of  one  of  our  boatmen. . . .  Arrived  on  the 
summit  of  the  diffi  which  stretch  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  there  was  a  sight  which  would  alcne  repay  many  a 
weary  mile  of  travel.  Every  crevice  and  every  ledge  of 
the  rock  was  literally  full  of  guillemots  and  razor-bills, 
while  hundreds  of  puffins  came  out  of  their  holes  under 
the  stones  near  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  to  examine  and 
wonder  at  us.  The  guillemots  stood  in  long  lines  along 
the  shelves  of  the  rocks,  frequently  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top,  whence  we  were  looking  at  them.  With  a  kind 
of  foolish  expression  these  birds  looked  at  us,  but  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  move.  I  strolled  off  alone  along 
the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  sitting  down  here  and  there  to 
wateh  the  different  proceedings  of  the  birds ;  and  it  was 
a  most  curious  sight.  On  lying  down  to  look  over  the 
most  perpendicular  parts,  the  constant  and  countless 
clouds  of  birds  that  were  flying  to  and  fro  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  more  than  any  thing  else,  so 
crowded  was  their  flight,  and  so  high  was  the  cliff.  The 
guillemots  seldom  came  to  the  top,  but  the  razor-bills 
and  puffins,  particularly  the  latter,  came  fearlessly  close 
to  me.  Indeed,  the  puffins  seemed  to  have  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  my  peaceable  intentions,  and 
frequently  alighted  so  near  me  that  I  could  knock  them 


down  with  a  walking  stick.  Sitting  on  a  stone,  they 
examined  me  most  curiously,  twisting  their  oddly-shaped 
heads  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  to  be  sure  of  my  iden- 
tity. In  some  parts  of  the  rocks  there  were  great 
collections  of  kittiwakes'  nests.  These  birds,  unlike  the 
guillemots,  &&,  construct  a  good  sized  receptacle  of  weeds 
and  mss  for  their  eggs.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion 
and  nabel  of  birds  a  pair  of  peregrine  falcons  had  their 
nests,  and  on  my  approach  they  dashed  about  amongst 
the  other  birds,  uttexing  loud  cries  of  alarm  and  anger. 
Towards  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  the  nest  of  the 
white-tailed  eagle.  The  old  birds  flew  tar  away  imme- 
diately, and  I  saw  them  only  occasionally  as  they  soared 
high  in  the  air.  The  nest  was  so  completely  under  a 
shelf  of  rock  that  nothing  but  the  ends  of  the  outer 
sticks  could  be  seen. . . .  The  rocks  are  curiously  in- 
dented by  the  sea;  in  one  place  the  waves  have  cut  a 
kind  of  deep  crevice  the  whole  height  of  the  cliffs  for  a 
good  distance  into  the  island,  through  the  narrow 
entrance  of  which,  the  swell  was  roaring  with  a  noise 
like  thunder.** 

Hair-breadth  'scapes  are  by  no  means  unusual  in 
sporting  excursions.  Once  Mr.  St.  John  and  a  party 
were  caught  in  a  furious  squall  in  the  middle  of  a  loch 
as  they  were  fishing  in  a  light  boat,  which  they 
transported  from  place  to  place,  and  which  was  with 
difficulty  kept  above  water  till  they  could  get  upon 
terra  firma.  Here  is  another  perilous  adventure, 
while  shooting  ptarmigan  on  a  snow-covered  mountain, 
which  our  author  ascended  with  a  shepherd. 

"  Having  put  up  some  luncheon  in  case  we  were  out 
late,  we  started.  The  sun  was  not  up  as  we  crossed  the 
river  on  the  stepping-stones  which  the  shepherd  had 
placed  for  that  puipose,  but  very  soon  the  mouitain-tops 
were  gilded  by  its  rays,  and  before  long  it  was  shining 
brightly  upon  our  backs  as  we  toiled  up  the  steep  hill-side. 
My  companion,  who  knew  exactly  which  was  the  easiest 
line  to  take,  led  the  way ;  deeply  covered  with  snow  as 
the  ground  was,  I  should  without  his  guidance  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  my  way  up  to  the  heights 
to  which  wo  were  bound.  '  I'm  no  just  liking  the  look 
of  the  day  either,  sir,*  was  his  remark, '  but  still  I  think 
It  will  hold  up  till  near  nicht ;  we  should  be  in  a  bonny 
pass  if  it  came  on  to  drift  while  we  were  up  yonder.'-- 
'  A  bonny  pass,  indeed !'  was  my  inward  ejaculation. 
However,  depending  on  his  skill  in  the  weather,  and  not 
expecting  myself  that  any  change  would  take  place  till 
nightfall,  although  an  ominous-looking  cloud  concealed 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  I  went  on  with  all  con- 
fidence. Our  object  was  to  reach  a  certain  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  not  far  from  the  sununit,  from  which  the  snow 
had  drifted  when  it  first  fell,  leaving  a  tolerably-sized 
tract  of  bare  stones,  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
ptarmigan  basking  in  the  bright  winter  sun.  It  was 
certainly  hard  work,  and  we  felt  little  of  the  cold,  as  we 
laboured  up  the  steep  hill.  Perseverance  meets  with  its 
reward ;  and  we  did  at  last  reach  the  desired  spot,  and 
almost  immediately  found  a  considerable  pack  of 
ptarmigan,  of  which  we  managed  to  kill  four  brace 
before  thev  finally  took  their  flight  round  a  distant 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
them.  An  eagle  dashed  down  at  the  flock  of  birds  as 
they  were  going  out  of  our  sight,  but,  as  we  saw  him 
rise  upwards  again  empty-handed,  he  must  have  missed 
his  aim.  By  this  time  it  was  near  mid-day,  and  the 
clouds  were  gathering  on  the  mountain-top,  and  gradually 
approaching  us.  We  had  taken  little  note  of  the 
weather  during  our  pursuit  of  the  birds,  but  it  was  now 
forced  on  our  attention  by  a  keen  blast  of  wind  which 
suddenly  swept  along  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  here 
and  there  liftmg  up  the  dry  snow  in  clouds.  '  We  must 
make  our  way  homewards  at  once,'  said  I. — '  Deed,  ay  i 
it  will  no  be  a  canny  night,*  was  the  shepherd's  answer. 
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Jaiii  as  we  were  leaving  the  bare  Btoiies  a  brace  of 
ptarmigan  rose,  one  of  wliich  I  knocked  down :  the  bird 
fell  on  a  part  of  the  anow  which  sloped  downwards 
towards  a  nearly  perpendicnlar  cliff  of  great  height :  the 
Blope  of  the  snow  was  not  very  great,  so  I  imn  to  secure 
the  bird,  which  was  fluttering  towards  the  precipice : 
the  shepherd  was  some  little  distance  behind  me, 
lighting  his  everlasting  pipe  ;  but  when  he  saw  me  in 
pursuit  of  the  ptarmigan,  he  shouted  at  me  to  stop :  not 
exactly  understanding  him,  I  still  ran  after  the  bird, 
when  suddenly  I  found  the  snow  giving  way  with  me, 
and  sliding  en  masse  towards  the  precipice.  There 
was  no  time  to  hesitate ;  so,  springing  back  with  a  power 
that  only  the  emergency  of  the  case  could  have  given 
me,  I  struggled  upwards  again  towards  my  companion. 
How  I  managed  to  escape  1  cannot  tell,  but  in  leas  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  the  words,  1  had  retraced  my  steps 
several  yards,  making  use  of  my  gun  as  a  stick  to  keep 
myself  from  sliding  back  again  towards  the  edge  of  the 
cliff'.  Tlie  fthepheri  was  too  much  alarmed  to  move,  but 
stood  for  a  moment  8pce^:hles8 ;  then  rccolleetiug  himself, 
he  rushed  lorward  to  help  mo,  holding  out  bis  long  gun 
for  me  to  take  hold  of.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  no 
time  to  be  afraid,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  on  term 
firma.  while  a  vast  mass  of  snow  which  I  had  set  in 
motion  rolled  like  an  avalanche  over  the  precipice, 
carrying  with  it  the  unfortunate  ptarmigan.  I  cannot 
describe  my  sensationH  on  seeing  the  danger  which  I  had 
BO  narrowly  escapcl :  however,  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  wo  descended  the  mountain  at  a  far  quicker  rate 
than  we  had  gone  up  it.  The  wind  rose  rapidly, 
moaning  mournfully  through  the  passes  of  the  mountain, 
and  frequently  carrying  with  it  dense  showers  of  snow. 
The  thickest  of  these  showers,  however,  f«.U  above  where 
we  were,  and  the  wind  still  came  from  behind  us,  though 
gradually  veering  round  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
showed  us  that  it  would  be  right  a-head  before  we  reached 
home.  Every  moment  brought  us  lower,  and  we  went 
merrily  on,  though  with  certain  anxious  glances  occa- 
sionally to  windward.  Nor  was  our  alarm  unfounded, 
for  Jn^t  as  we  turned  an  angle  of  the  mountain,  which 
brought  ns  within  view  of  the  shepherd's  house  perched 
on  the  opposite  hill-side,  with  a  good  hours  walk  and 
the  river  between  us  and  it,  we  were  met  bv  a  blast  of 
wind  and  a  shower  of  snow,  half  drilling  and  half  falling 
from  the  clouds,  which  took  away  our  breath  and  nearly 
blew  us  both  backwards,  shutting  out  the  view  of  every- 
thing ten  yards  from  onr  faces.  We  stopped  and  looked 
at  each  other.  'This  Is  geyan  sharp,'  said  the  ehepherd, 
'  but  we  must  n't  lose  a  moment's  time,  or  we  shall  be 
smothered  in  the  drift ;  so  come  on,  sir :'  and  on  we 
went  Bad  as  it  was,  we  did  not  dare  to  stop  for  its 
abating,  and  having  fortunately  seen  the  cottage  for  a 
moment^  we  knew  that  onr  course  for  the  present  lay 
straight  down  the  mountain.  After  struggling  on  for 
some  time  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  ground  which  rather 
puaded  u«,  as  instead  of  being  a  steep  slope  It  was  pel^ 
rectly  flat ;  a  break,  however,  in  the  storm  allowed  us  to 
see  for  a  moment  some  of  the  biroh  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  we  judged  were  not  far  from  our 
destination.  The  river  itself  we  could  not  see,  but  the 
glimpse  we  had  caught  of  the  trees  guided  us  for  another 
start,  and  we  went  onwards  as  rapidly  as  we  could  until 
the  storm  again  closed  round  us,  with  such  violence  that 
we  could  scarcely  stand  upright  against  it.  We  began 
now  at  times  to  hear  the  river,  and  we  made  straight 
for  the  sound,  knowing  that  it  must  be  crossed  before 
we  could  reach  home,  and  hoping  to  recognise  some  bend 
or  rock  in  it  which  would  guide  us  on  our  way.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  flat  valley  through  which  the  stream  tan, 
but  here  the  drift  was  tremendous,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difllcultv  that  we  got  to  the  water's  edg«.  When 
there,  we  were  mirly  puasled  by  the  changed  aspect  of 
evetything;  but  suddenly  the  evening  became  lighter 
and  the  drifting  snow  not  quite  so  dense.  We  saw  that 
wo  should  soon  be  able  to  ascertain  where  we  were,  so 


we  halted  for  a  minute  or  two,  stamping  about  to  keep 
ounelves  from  freezing.  My  poor  dog  immediately 
crouched  at  our  feet,  and  curling  himself  up  laid  down ; 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  nearly  covered  with  the  snow: 
i>ut  the  storm  was  evidently  ceasing,  at  anv  rate  for  a 
short  time,  and  very  soon  a  small  bit  of  blue  sky  ap- 
peared overhead,  but  in  a  moment  it  was  again  concealed 
bv  the  flying  shower.  The  next  time,  however,  that  the 
blue  sky  appeared,  it  was  for  a  longer  period,  and  the 
snow  entirely  ceased,  allowing  us  to  see  our  exact  position ; 
indeed  we  were  very  nearly  opposite  the  house,  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  The  river  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  stepping-stones :  but 
no  time  was  to  be  lost)  as  a  fresh  drift  began  to  appear  to 
windward;  so  in  we  went,  and  dashed  through  the 
stream,  which  was  not  much  above  knee-deep,  excepting 
in  certain  spots,  which  we  contrived  to  avoid.  The  poor 
dog  was  most  unwilling  at  fiist  to  rise  from  his  resting- 
place,  but  followed  us  well  when  once  up.  We  soon 
made  our  way  to  the  house,  and  got  there  ju«t  as 
another  storm  c;ime  on,  whicli  lasted  till  after  dark,  and 
through  which,  in  our  tired  state,  wc  never  could  have 
made  our  way,  Donald  and  the  shepherd  s  family  were 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  about  us,  knowing  that  there 
would  have  been  no  poMible  means  of  affording  ns 
assistance,  had  we  been  bewildered  or  wearied  out  upon 
the  mountain.  The  shepherd  himself  was  &irly  knocked 
up,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  either 
food  or  drink,  or  even  to  put  off  his  frosen  clothes, 
before  flinging  himself  on  his  bed.  For  my  own  part, 
I  soon  became  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  slept  as 
soundly  and  dreamlessly  as  such  exercise  only  can  make 
one  do.  I  must  candidly  oonfina,  however,  that  I  made 
an  inward  vow  against  ptarmigan  shooting  again  upon 
snow-covered  mountains." 

We  might  carry  our  quotations  to  muoh  greater 
extent  without  the  slightest  fear  of  wearying  the 
reader.  What  has  been  selected  will,  we  think,  prove 
that  Mr.  St.  John's  is  an  eminently  amusing  book : 
full  of  information  about  the  state  of  this  remote 
comer  of  our  island ;  and  whilst  it  proves  a  sort  of 
hand-book  for  those  who  may  choose  to  extend  thus 
far  their  rambles,  it  is  hardly  less  interesting  for  the 
general  reader. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

Thb  number  and  length  of  our  reviews,  which  we 
are  anxious  to  render  as  copious  and  careful  as 
possible,  scarcely  leave  us  a  line  for  our  usual  monthly 
gossip  with  our  subscribers.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  rich  variety  provided  for  their  amusement  will 
prove  our  apology.  With  the  coming  spring,  the 
town  will  be  full  of  its  usual  exhibitions ;  meanwhile, 
the  panoramas  tm  unusually  attractive.  Of  Mr. 
Banvard's  we  have  given  a  well-merited  notice ;  that 
of  the  glorious  view  from  the  "  Righi,*'  in  Switzerland, 
by  Mr.  Burford — infinitely  superior  as  a  work  of  art — 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  that  gentleman  has  ever 
exhibited.  Let  us  counsel  our  readers  to  take  their 
"  alpenstock,*'  and  repair  at  once  to  Leicester-square, 
whence  they  will  oome  away  like  ourselves,  blessing 
the  noble  art  which  can  afford  them  so  high  and  in. 
tellectual  a  gratification.  With  tliis  counsel,  for  which 
our  readers,  if  they  take  it,  will  assuredly  thank  us, 
we  turn  to  our  usual  brief  notices  of  the  novels  of  the 
hour. 
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"MordauntHaU."  By  the  author  of  the  "Two 
Old  Men's  Tales."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  H.  Colbum.— 
This  is  the  very  best  novel  Mrs.  Marsh  has  yet  given 
the  world,  not  excepting  her  exquisite  tales,  "  The 
Admiral's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Deformed."  ,We 
express  this  opinion,  at  once  and  decidedly,  because 
we  have  been  oompdled,  in  the  exercise  of  our  office, 
to  speak  in  dispraise  of  some  of  this  lady's  later  works, 
which  seem  to  us  scarcely  worthy  of  the  mind  from 
which  they  emanated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
admire  old  favourites, — 

"  Et  Ton  revient  tODJonrs 
A  868  premieres  amouVB," 

whenever  common  sense  and  circumstances  permit. 
This  pleasure  we  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Marsli  for  giving 
us  now.  We  have  lingered  over  this  work  because  it 
is  a  good  novel,  and  deserves  comparison  with  her 
early  productions. 

"Mordaunt  Hall  "is  not  a  story  directed  against 
the  fdb'es  of  society,  but  one  in  which  vice  is  shown 
•*  its  own  image ; " — a  far  deeper  and  more  serious 
affair.  We  thinly  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hand&, 
that  the  authoress  has  set  about  her  task  in  a  right 
spirit;  and  we  are  ready  to  show  that  the  end  is 
satisfactorily  attained. 

The  story  is  nothing  uncommon,  as  far  as  the  mere 
facts  upon  which  it  is  constructed  are  concerned.  We 
have  at  the  beginning  an  old  man,  a  gentleman,  of  ab- 
struse learning  and  retired  habits,  living  with  his  only 
daughter  in  an  embowered  cottage,  nestling  among  the 
Westmoreland  hills.  He  educates  this  lovely  girl, 
Miriam,  in  all  the  learning  of  an  English  University, 
and  the  soiled  philosophy  of  the  Erench  Encjclo- 
psedists.  But  Greek  and  Latin,  logic  and  mathema- 
tics, Rousseau  and  the  infidel  host  of  the  Parisian 
school,  did  not  make  her  less  amiable,  less  artless  and 
simple,  less  healthy,  dear-minded  and  beautiful,  than 
if  she  had  only  learned  to  dance  the  polka  and  make 
crochet  collars.  She  is  lively,  gentle  and  loving; 
Still  the  one  grand  thing,  the  one  thing  needful — a 
high,  firm,  religious  faith — Mr.  Feversham  could  not 
impart  to  his  daughter,  because  he  had  it  not  himself, 
and  she  had  no  other  instructor;  her  mother  died  while 
she  was  an  infant.  Miriam  growi  up  happily  enough, 
loving  her  father,  and  enjoying  the  peaceful  rural  life 
and  the  intellectual  pleasures  allotted  to  her.  She 
has  a  pure  love  for  the  beauties  of  God's  world,  and 
an  instinctive  veneration  for  their  Creator ;  but  the 
love  of  God  is  not  in  her  heart.  She  has  been  brought 
up  apart  from  the  world  and  its  conflicts,  she  has 
nerex  been  taught  that  human  beings  are  dependent 
upon  Him ;  and  when  that  lesson  is  forced  on  her 
mind  by  sorrow  (the  consequence  of  her  sin,  the  sin 
of  falsehood  and  deception  towards  her  father),  and 
by  the  faithlessness  and  cruelty  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  gives  her  heart,  she  is  too  much  enfeebled  to 
receive  it  to  her  profit.  Betrayed  and  deserted  by 
her  sappoeed  husband,  the  blow  breaks  her  father's 
heart,  and  be  has  not  the  courage  to  explain  to  her 
the  full  state  of  her  misery.    Left  alone,  Miriam  soon 


learns  what  her  unworldly  education  alone  prevented 
her  from  suspecting.  The  conclusion  of  this  poor 
girl's  heart-rending  tale  cannot  be  read  without  the 
involuntary  accompaniment  of  Hood's  pathetic  music 
running  in  the  brain. 

"One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death. 

«  *  • 

Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd— 
Any  where,  any  where — 
Out  of  the  world  ! " 

But  in  that  world  and  to  its  cold  charity  her  infant 
is  left ;  its  drowned  mother  utterly  unknown. 

It  is  in  tlie  minutely  recorded  life  of  this  boy, — 
beautiful,  full  of  genius, and  all  true  nobleness,^  that  the 
strength  of  this  tale  lies.  He  is  doomed  to  suffer  for 
the  wrong-doing  of  his  parents.  While  civilized 
societies  hold  together,  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws 
of  man  must  coincide,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  man 
and  his  laws.  Let  him  try  the  contrary  at  his  peril. 
"The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children ; " — oh  !  how  heavily  visited  upon  the  head 
of  the  innocent  child  whose  parents  have  broken 
God's  law  of  marriage !  Benevolent  people  may  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  say,  that  this  is  man's  injust- 
ice and  revenge.  It  is  not  so ;  it  is  God's  justice,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  human  things ;  though  it  may 
be  hard  for  us  to  understand  wMy  the  innocent  should 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  Man's  cruelty  or  kindness  may 
aggravate  or  lUlcviate  the  evil  lot  of  the  child  of  shame, 
but  no  power  on  earth  can  destroy  the  evil,  and  place 
him  in  the  same  condition  as  others.  This  truth  Mrs. 
Marsh  has  illustrated  in  the  touching  story  of  Miriam's 
child — Gideon,  the  foundling  of  Mordaunt  Hall.  It 
is  full  of  piety  and  true  hearted  wisdom ;  the  most 
heartless  must  feel,  the  most  thoughtless  must  think 
of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  indulgence  of  what 
is  often  called  an  idle  passion.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  of  preaching  or  denunciation  in  these  volumes. 
The  life  of  Gideon  is  more  than  a  sermon,  or  an 
anathema,  and  requires  little  direct  reflection  from 
the  author's  mind. 

We  have  not  space  as  we  could  have  wished,  to 
give  a  complete  analysis  of  this  tale,  in  which  there  is 
veiy  little  that  does  not  deserve  high  praise.  The 
characters  are  among  Mrs.  Marsh's  best ;  Calantha, 
the  invalid  young  lady,  who  adopts  Gideon,  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  creature.  Lucilla  and  her  husband  are 
excellent,  and  their  delicate,  sweet  daughter,  is  a 
heroine  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  happiest  style,  resembling 
CUrice  in  "  Mount  Sorel."  Gideon  is  as  good,  as 
masculine  a  man's  character,  as  ever  came  from  a 
female  novelist's  pen. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  work  is  the  somewhat  prolix 
style  of  description  and  reflection  during  Gideon's 
childhood ;  and  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  book 
would  have  been  improved  by  curtailment  and  con- 
densation.   This  fault  is,  however,  so  slight  compared 
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with  the  beauties  of  the  work,  that,  if  we  were  not 
obliged  to  give  a  faithful  account  as  a  critic,  we  might 
be  induced  to  call  it  a  foil  and  not  a  drawback. 

"  Owen  Tudor."  By  the  author  of  «  Whitcfriars," 
"  Cesar  Borgia,"  &c.— A  Tcry  good  romance  of  the 
time  of  Henry  V. ;  full  of  action  and  passion,  and 
written  in  a  rapid,  easy,  and  often  picturesque  style. 
The  hero  is,  of  course,  the  Welsh  gentlenum  who 
married  King  Henry's  widow,  Catherine  of  France, 
and  from  whom  Henry  VII.  our  first  Tudor  king,  was 
descended.  Li  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  during  the  Armagnao  and 
Burgundian  civil  war.  The  chief  historical  person- 
ages introduced  are  Isabeau  de  Baviere  and  her 
daughter  Catherine,  the  poor  King  Charles  le  Bien- 
aim6,  Charles  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Bui^^dy, 
and  Henry  of  England.  Tlie  hero  himself,  and  his 
first  love  Hu61ine  de  Troye,  are  the  best  drawn  and 
decidedly  the  most  interesting. 

"  My  Uncle  the  Curate."  By  the  author  of  *'  The 
Falcon  Family,"  and  "  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany."— 
A  dever  book,  and  a  very  pleasing  one;  much  pleasanter 
than  "The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,"  but  not  so 
clever  as  "  The  Falcon  Family."  This  new  work  is  not 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  former  ones,  but  has  quite 
resemblance  enough  to  make  it  a  favourite  with  all 
people  who  enjoyed  them.  The  scene  is  hiid  in 
L^eland,  but  Lrish  politics  are  eschewed,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  right-minded  reader.  The  hero  is  a 
character  indeed  and  almost  sufficient  of  himself  to 
make  a  book.  This  author  depends  entirely  on  the 
clevemeu  of  his  characien  and  the  piquancy  of  his 
style,  for  he  does  not  trouble  himself  much  about  plot 
or  moral  purpose.  There  are  few  more  clever  and 
amusing  writers  of  fiction. 

"The  Emigrant's  Family."  By  the  author  of 
"  Settlers  and  Convicts. "  —  Although  this  work 
assumes  the  form  of  a  novel,  it  is  substantially 
valuable  as  matter  of  fact.  It  is  the  true  account 
of  the  daily  life  of  an  English  settler's  fimiily  in 
Australia,  llie  author  has  lived  in  the  colony  sixteen 
years,  and  ha»  the  gift  of  seeing  and  understanding 
what  passed  before  him.  His  style  is  vigorous, 
practical,  and  unadorned.  The  book  will  be  extremely 
useful  and  interesting  to  families  of  educated  people 
who  think  of  emigrating.  His  views  with  regard  to 
the  penal  discipline  of  the  colony  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  his  book  is  dedicated  to  Captain 
Maconochie. 

"  Peregrine  Scramble  "  and  "  Cromwell  Doolan  "— 
novels,  the  former  about  naval,  the  bitter  about 
military  life.  The  latter  is  amusing  enough,  but  the 
former  is  more  than  amusing ;  it  is  full  of  interesting 
and  (to  landsmen)  highly  instructive  matter  con- 
cerning the  service.  It  is  a  little  tedious  occasionally, 
but  on  the  whole  "Peregrine  Scramble"  is  very  far 
from  the  worst  naval  novel  extant. 

"  Moscha  Lamberti ;  or,  A  Deed  Done  has  an  End," 
is  a  poem  of  some  length,  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,— 
we  believe,  the  same  Miss  Smith  who  about  three  years 
since  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  another 


sphere ;  to  wit,  in  certain  l^al  proceedings  in  Wdst- 
minister  Hall,  in  which  the  Right  Hon.  Washington, 
Eari  Ferrers,  was  defendant  A  romantic  incident 
in  Florentine  history,  the  occasion  of  one  of  those 
bitter  family  feuds  so  common  in  the  annals  of  the 
Italian  states,  has  furnished  the  fair  authoress  with  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  those  fervent  and  pas- 
sionate sentiments  in  which  the  peculiarly  susceptible 
and  poetic  temperament  most  delights.  Without 
descending  to  minute  criticism,  we  may  observe  that 
"Moscha  Lamberti"  comprises  upwards  of  three 
hundred  stanzas,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  evidently 
framed  on  the  Byronian  model,  and  displaying  a 
most  lady-like  faciUty  of  versification. 

"Hudson's  Bay  and  Vancouver's  Island."— Few 
questions  have  of  late  years  so  deeply  interested  the 
English  public,  or  with  so  much  reason,  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  colonies.  The  rival  claims  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed,  and  even  the  far  west  has  been  gauged  for 
new  spots  to  which  adventurous  colonists  may  proceed. 
Many  views  have  been  put  forth  in  print,  or  expressed 
in  parliament ;  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  her  colonies  has  been 
slowly,  but,  we  trust,  successfully,  awakening  in  the 
mother  country. 

Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  has,  among  other  places,  attracted  considerfr- 
ble  attention;  and  the  request  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  that  parliament  would  grant  it  to  them  for 
the  purposes  of  colonization,  produced  an  animated 
debate  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session.  Their  daim 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  tliat,  with  almost  un- 
limited powers,  they  had  as  yet  done  nothing  for 
colonization ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  distribution 
of  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians,  howsoever  fruit- 
ful of  furs  to  the  Company,  argued  little  sympathy  with 
the  prindples  on  which  alone  .a  colony  could  be 
honourably  and  justly  maintained.  It  was  fdt  that  a 
Company  who  had  so  misconducted  themsdves  had 
little  daim  to  any  further  grants  of  land,  and  that  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  proposed  territory  would,  in 
such  a  case,  be  a  crime  of  no  little  magnitude. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin,  published  under  the  authority 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  has 
examined  with  great  minuteness  the  whole  state  of 
the  case.  He  has  shown  from  existing  documents 
instances  of  corrupt  administration  which  will  surprise 
many  of  its  former  advocates  and  well-wishers,  and  a 
neglect,  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  of  the  commonest 
dictates  of  humanity,  which  speaks  ill  for  the  character 
of  the  Company's  servants.  He  has  produced  many 
facts  from  history  which  throw  much  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  their  original  charter,  and,  in  refuting  the 
novd  claims  set  up  by  the  Company,  has  done  good 
service  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

We  commend  his  book  with  pleasure  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  right  views  on 
colonization,  and  think  it  will  well  repay  the  short 
time  requisite  for  its  perusaL 
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THE  TIGER  HUNT. 

Tab  sporia  of  India  confessedly  throw  into  tlie 
shade  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  they 
hare,  for  the  most  part,  this  honourable  distinction, 
that  they  often  render  a  great  service  to  the  particular 
neighbourhoods  infested  with  wild  beasts.  In  the 
dense  jungle  of  Hindostan  lurks  many  a  predatoiy 
monster,  that  has  gorged  himself  with  human  blood, 
and  for  their  deliverance  from  which,  the  natives  aie 
compelled  to  invoke  the  daring  courage  and  the  unerring 
rifles  of  their  British  masters.  The  tiger  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all,  he  waylays  the  trembling  peasant  as 
he  returns  from  the  kbours  of  the  field,  sprinigs  upon 
bun  from  his  lurking  pbce,  and,  with  a  single  blow  of 
his  enormous  paw,  crushes  in  his  skull.  "  When  once 
he  has  tasted  human  blood,  it  is  said,  he  .has  ever 
after  an  insatiable  craving  for  it,  and,  frctai.  the 
number  of  his  victims,,  acquires  the  fearful  designa- 
tion of  "man  eater."  To  track  the.  bloodthirsty 
scourge  to  his  lair  in  the  jungle,  from  which  he  has 
often  to  be  expelled  with  a  storm  of  rockets,  and 
then  to  encounter  all  the  risks  of  a  close  engagement 
with  so  infuriated  an  adversary,  is  a  matter  of  life 

;  r4nd  death,  requiring  all  the  wariness  and  intrepidity 
of  an  experienced  hunter.  Our  books  of  Indiim  life 
narrate  many  a  gallant  feat,  as  vwell  as  many  a  dis- 
tressing casualty. ;  The  tiger  is  hunted  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  loc^ty  in  which  he  is  found. 
Our  engraving  represents  oiie  of  the  most  ordiJjary, 

I  by  means  of  trained. elephants*  03;en,  however^  it 
is  found  impossible  to:  advan6e  near'enou^  to  tli6 
lair  of  the  tiger,  and  the  adventurous  hunter  -must 
then  leave  his  elephant  and  advance  to  dose  quarters 
in  the  jungle.  Ther^  is  no  better  account  of  Wild 
Sports  in  India,  than  that  written  by  Captain  Walter 
Campbell,  of  Skipness,  and  from  it  we  will  ac- 
cordmgly  abridge  the.  descripticm  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  "  man  eater "  that  bad  lo|ig  proved  the 
scourge  of  his  vicinity,  and  which  the  most  daring 
of  the  natives  had  been  unable  to  bring  to  a  reckon- 
ing :~* 

Three  days  the  English  "  Burrah  Sahib,"  and  his 
native  assbtants,  had  patiently  followed  the  tracks  of 
this  tigress,  when  they  suddenly  came  upon  an 
Indian  child  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  brother,  whom 
the  "man  eater"  had  just  carried  off. 

Burning  to  avenge  the  poor  lad,  and  having,  now 
a  sure  clue  to  the  lurking  place  of  the  destroyer, 
the  Englishman  took  up  the  lad  in  his  howdah,  and 
they  hastened  forward.  Drops  of  blood  guided  them 
to  the  spot  where  the  tigress  lay.  The  heavy  foot  of 
the  advancing  elephant  shook  the  ground.  She 
raised  her  head,  laid  back  her  ears  savagely.  Mans* 
field  cautioned  Charles  to  be  ready,  but  not  to  fire  in 
a  hurry,  as  he  would  wait  for  him  to  take  the  first 
shot.  They  were  now  near  enough  to  observe  the 
bush  agitated,  as  if  the  tigress  was  collecting  herself 
for  a  rush,  and  a  low  growl  gave  forth  its  warning. 
The  sagacious  elephant  twisted  his  trunk  up  to  be 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  cautiously  advanced  another 
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step.  A  louder  growl  increased  to  a  short  hoarse 
roar. 

"Keep  him  steady  now,  she  is  coming,*'  said 
Mansfield,  addressing  the  maAaut  with  perfect  cool- 
ness. Charles  held  his  breath,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
as  if  starting  from  his  head  with  excitement,  as  he 
cocked  both  barrda  of  his  rifle,  and  half  raised  it  to 
his  shoulder. 

"  No  hurry,  boy ;  take  her  coolly,"  said  Mansfield. 

"  The  branches  crashed,,  a  brindled  mass  gleamed 
through  them,  and  the  tigress  isprang  forth,  her 
flaming  eye  gazed  wildly  around,  then  settled  on  her 
foes.  Every  hair  in  her  body  stood  erect,  her  tail 
lashed  her  painted  sides,  and  her^anks  heaved  bibo- 
ribusly,  as  if  almost  suffocated  with  rage.  Uttering 
a  deep  growl,  she  arched  her  back,  and  lowered  her 
head  for  a  spring. 

"Now!" 

Quick  as  lightning  followed  the  flash  of  the  rifle, 
both  barrels  being  d^charged  abnost  simultaneously, 
and  the  tigress  staggered  ^k  with  two  balls  in  her 
chest.  She  recovered  her  footing,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  ^ringing  forward  to  the  charge,  when  a  shot  from 
Mansfield's  unerring  rifle  entered  her  braiiL  She 
dropped  from  her  .proud  attitude,  and  the  famous 
"  man  eater'  of  ShLrkarpoor  lay  gasping  in  a  pool  of 
blood.-  Whilst. Ayapah  busied  himself  in  the  im- 
portant operation  of  singeing  the  whisk^^  of  the 
ddid  tigress,  the  overjoyed  natives  crowded  around, 
jrendmg  the  air  with  shouts,  and  invoking  blessings 
on  the  head  of  the  "Burrah  Sahib,"  the  invincible 
slayer  of  wild,  beasts,  whose  powerful  hand  had  rid 
the  country  of  this  dreadful  scourge. 


THE^  HISTORY  OP  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

BT  DINAH  MASIA  MULOGK. 


Chaftbb  I.— Oub  Eablt  Home. 

Mr  father's  house  was  indeed  a  home,  a  quiet, 
well-regulated  English  home,  where  the  several  gra- 
dations of  parents,  children  and  servants  were  pro- 
perly distinguished;  and  yet,  the  line  of  difference 
was  not  so  harshly  drawn  as  to  give  pain  to  any  one. 
As  well  might  the  human  frame  exist  without  a  head, 
as  a  family  without  a  ruler.  My  father  was  in  truth 
the  supreme  guide  and  arbiter  in  his  own  household. 
He  was  gentle,  but  he  could  be  firm  At  times  ;  and 
if  now  and  then  his  will  was  a  little  arbitrary,  it  was 
better  than  no  authority  at  all.  My  mother  was  the 
sunshine  of  our  little  garden  of  love;  though  not 
gifted  with  commanding  talents,  or  with  energy  to 
enable  her  to  steer  through  life  alone,  yet  united  to  a 
man  like  my  father,  she  was  all  that  is  loveable  in  the 
character  of  a  woman  as  wife  and  mother.  Without 
him  as  her  guide  and  support,  she  might  have  been 
nothing ;  with  him,  she  was  everything. 

I  look  back  with  my  mind's  eye  on  that  dear  old 
place,  where  I  grew  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  and 
from  boyhood  to  youth.  It  was  a  large  old  rambling 
house  on  the  slope  of  a  hill :  not  a  bleak,  picturesque 
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mountain^  but  a  green  undulation,  high  enough  to 
overlook  several  miles  of  our  level  coimtry,  and 
smooth  en0iigh»  with  its  soft  grassy  carpet,  to  tempt 
many  a  gay  ti-oop  of  children  to  roll  down  from  the 
snmmit  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  At  the  back  of  our 
house  rose  this  hill ;  in  the  spring  time  it  was  studded 
with  lazy,  happy- looking  cows,  and  all  summer  long 
it  was  vocal  with  the  melodies  of  birds  that  built  their 
nests  in  safety  among  the  tall  trees  of  a  tiny  grove 
half  way  up  the  acclivity.  Then  too,  we  had  the 
mufcic  of  a  pebbly  stream,  that  ran  through  our 
orchard,  and  the  distant  and  not  unpleasant  hum  of 
my  father's  cotton-mill,  which  brought  us  incur  daily 
bread,  and  within  whose  mysterious  and  dangerous 
precincts  our  anxious  mother  never  allowed  us  to 
venture  alone*  There  was  something  awful  and 
strange  in  that  old  mill,  with  its  ever-dinning  sound 
and  its  ever-moving  wheels,  like  living  crciitures, 
near  whose  disvouring  jaws  we  never  dared  approach. 
My  father,  as  he  walked  among  his  machinery,  seemed 
like  some  superior  being,  whom  these  fearful  creatures 
were  forced  to  obey. 

I  was  the  eldest  child— for  a  few  years,  the  only 
one«  It  is  a  long  effort  of  memory  to  look  back  sixty 
yean,  but  I  will  strive  to  do  so.  In  early  infancy, 
our  life  teems  a  kind  of  sleep,  in  which  appear  a  few 
vivid  points,  like  portions  of  a  dream.  It  is  strange 
that  my  first  recollection  of  existence,  at  least  the 
existence  of  thought,  is  one  of  death.  I  remember 
playmg  one  sunny  morning  in  the  garden,  when, 
peering  into  rose-bushes  higher  than  myself,  I  found 
a  robin  lying  stiff  and  cold.  I  wondered  much  the 
beautiful  bird  did  not  flyaway,  as  I  had  watched  others 
do,  but  lay  still  in  my  hand.  I  brought  it  to  my 
mother. 

"  .Why  docs  not  pretty  robin  move  P  is  he  asleep  ?" 

"  My  little  Bernard,"  said  my  mother,  "  he  will  not 
move  again ;  he  is  dead ;  we  must  bury  him." 

"  What  is  that,  mother  ?  what  is  being  dead  ?  And 
what  will  you  do  to  the  little  bird  P  Do  make  him 
fly!" 

My  mother  took  my  hand  in  silence,  and  led  me  to 
a  flower-bed,  where  I  stood  by  her  side  and  watched 
her  bury  the  poor  bird.  When  the  last  bright  feather 
disappeared  under  the  brown  soil,  I  began  to  weep. 

"  You  will  hurt  the  robin,  mamma,  by  putting  him 
under  the  cold  ground." 

"lie  docs  not  feel  it,  Bernard,"  she  answered; 
**  he  is  as  if  he  were  asleep,  only  that  he  will  not 
wake  again." 

•'  Not  wake  again,  nor  sing,  nor  flyP  Is  that  beini? 
dead?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  said  my  mother,  sadly.  "He 
will  never  feel  tired  or  liungry  again,  or  cold,  as  in 
that  bitter  frost  not  long  ago.  So  do  not  weep  for 
the  robin,  Bernard,  and  some  day  I  will  tell  you 
more." 

I  asked  many  questions,  but  my  mother  did  not 
answer  them ;  she  judged  rightly,  that  it  is  vain, 
almost  \*Tong,  to  let  young  children  lioar  of  dcnili. 
Their  minds  can  only  comprehend  its  fearfulucss,  not 


its  cahn,  and  hope,  and  holiness.  Therefore  it  wad  ' 
long  after  that  day  when  I  learned  what  death  really 
was ;  but  still  I  could  not  forget  the  poor  bird,  and 
came  day  after  day  to  the  flower-bed,  vidnly  expecting  i 
to  see  it  lift  up  the  brown  mould  and  fly  away,  and 
thinking  how  strange  it  mnat  feel  to  lie  thus  with 
the  flowers  growing  above  it. 

Except  this  one  memory,  my  early  childhood  is  a 
blank,  until  one  day  when  they  told  me  that  I  was  going 
to  have  a  sbter,  and  my  baby  heart  danoed  with  joy 
at  the  thought.  What  a  sister  was,  I  hardly  knew« 
but  I  saw  they  all  looked  happy,  and  when  my  father 
took  me  on  his  knee  and  told  mc  I  must  love  my  little 
sister,  for  that  I  had  one  now,  I  clapped  my  hands 
with  delight,  and  flew  over  the  house  shouting  to 
eveiy  one,   "  Sister  is  come  I  oh.  sister  is  oome  I" 

Thus  joyfully  did  I  unconsciously  hail  my  best,  my 
dearest  companion,  the  sharer  of  all  my  cares,  the 
brightener  of  all  my  pleasures,  my  gentle,  affiectio&atei, 
true-hearted  sister  Kate. 

Years  passed  on,  and  one  after  another,  brothers 
and  sisters  were  added  to  our  household.  After 
Kate,  came  the  twins  Margaret  and  Herbert ;  then  a 
sturdy,  frank,  merry  hearted  boy,  Miles,  and  last  of  all 
the  youngest  darling,  bright-haired  blue-eyed  Dora. 
We  had  a  ha))py  childhood ;  our  station  in  the  worid 
was  high  enough  to  enable  us  to  have  all  harmless 
pleasures,  and  studies  such  as  the  young  require  s  and 
yet  we  were  unchained  by  the  forms  to  which  a  ridi 
man's  children  are  subjected.  We  bad  no  oosUy 
dresses  to  spoil ;  we  were  suffered  to  run  out  to  play 
in  the  green  fields  without  a  domestic's  eye  always 
upon  us ;  the  sun  was  free  to  kiss  our  sister's  fair 
cheeks  if  he  liked,  and  the  dear  shallow  stieam  miglit 
invite  us  boys  to  a  pleasant  summer  bath,  without 
fear  of  drowning.  Our  learning  consisted  of  what  was 
useful  and  neoessaiy  to  our  station ;  but  without  idle 
accomplishments :  my  father  wisely  thought  that  it 
was  better  in  early  youtii  not  to  force  his  boys  to 
hard  study,  and  my  mother  loved  better  to  feee  Kate 
and  Margaret  using  their  active  fingers  in  fabricating 
garments  than  in  pkying  the  harp.  Yet  never  was 
a  sweeter  voice  or  a  clearer  tone  than  our  Margaret's, 
when  she  enlivened  the  winter-evenings  with  her 
music ;  und  long  before  Kate  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
possessed  acquirements  in  literature  of  a  sound  and 
sterling  nature,  above  most  of  her  sex. 

In  a  large  family,  many  are  the  diversities  of 
character  that  produce  discord ;  and  varieties  of  mood 
and  temper  will  always  bring  passing  clouds.  Thus 
even  in  our  little  Eden  of  innocence  there  were  storms 
now  and  then.  Many  a  care  did  wild  headstrong 
Miles  give  to  our  parents  from  lus  very  bal^yhood, 
and  beautiful  Margaret  was  often  wilful  and  vain. 
Then  there  rag  another  sore  grief.  For  five  years 
the  twins  had  grown  up  together,  the  same  in  beauty 
and  health,  but  there  became  a  change.  An  accident 
befel  Herbert,  and  the  child  rose  up  fh)m  his  bed  of 
sickness,  a  pale  and  crippled  being,  the  shadow  of  his 
fonner  self.  His  twin  sister  grew  up  tall  and  bloom-  | 
ing,  but  except  in  poor  Herbert's  gentle  &ce  the 
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resemblaiioe  between  them  was  gone.  Not  so  the 
lore  which  is  ever  so  strong  between  twins ;  Herbert 
and  Margaret  were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  it  was 
a  tonching  sight  to  see  the  diminutiye  and  deformed 
boy  cheriahed,  tended,  and  protected  by  Ids  beautiful 
sister,  whose  care  he  returned  with  an  intense  love 
that  amounted  almost  to  worship.  To  him  she  was 
all-perfect,  and  she,  on  her  part,  would  leave  us  all  in 
the  midst  of  our  plays,  to  sit  beside  the  fnul  delicate 
boy,  who  could  no  longer  share  them. 

We  had  our  yearly  festivals— our  oowslip-gatherings, 
our  blackberry  huntings,  our  hay-makings,  all  those 
delights  so  precious  to  country  children.  Our  five 
birthdays,  too,  were  each  a  little  epoch  in  the  years,  to 
be  signalized  by  simple  presents,  and  evening  merry- 
makings in  the  garden,  or  the  house,  as  the  season  per- 
mitted. Herb^'s  and  Margaret's  birthday  was  the 
grand  era,  for  it  was  in  the  sunny  time  of  May,  and 
there  were  double  rejoicings  to  be  made.  The  twins 
were  exalted  [in  our  laburnum  bower,  set  upon 
chairs  decorated  with  flowers,  and  crowned  with 
wreaths.  I  fancy  I  see  them  now,  Margaret  in  her 
girlish  beauty,  smiling  under  her  brilliant  garland, 
and  poor  Herbert  looking  up  to  her  with  his  pale 
aweet  face. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  to-day,  Margaret  !'*  I  heard 
him  once  say  to  her,  when  we  had  all  gone  away,  to 
pluck  more  flowers;  ''I  cannot  believe  what  they 
tell  me,  that  you  and  I  were  once  so  much  alike,  they 
could  hardly  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  You  are 
so  pretty,  with  your  rosy  cheeks  and  your  brown  hair, 
but  I — "  and  Herbert  glanced  at  his  own  shrunken 
and  meagre  limbs,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

Margaret's  smiling  face  became  mournful ;  "  Herbert 
dear,  if  you  talk  thus,  I  shall  be  vezy  unhappy.  Do 
you  think  I  am  any  better  or  prettier  than  you,  because 
I  am  strong  and  you  are  not,  or  that  my  cheeks  are 
red  and  yours  pale  ?" 

"  Ah  !  but  if  I  could  only  run  and  leap  like  Miles, 
there !  See  how  he  is  carrying  little  Dora  over  the 
stepping-stones  at  the  brook.  Oh !  Margaret,  I  am 
▼ery  helpless." 

**  I  love  you  twenty  times  better  than  I  do  those 
great,  strong  rough  boys !"  cried  Margaret  passionately, 
"  Don't  say  another  word,  Herbert ;  I  had  ratlicr  have 
you  just  as  you  are.  You  are  handsomer  thau  Bernard 
with  his  ugly  brown  face,  and  better  than  Miles,witli  his 
rude  temper ;  and  you  are  my.  own  twin-brother,  and 
I  will  love  you  and  take  care  of  you  all  my  life." 

Margaret  said  these  words  with  energy  that  almost 
amounted  to  impetuosity,  embracing  Herbert  with 
strong  affection.  The  thick  lilac-bushes  did  not 
reveal  that  this  little  conversation  had  beeu  overheard, 
and  though  the  allusion  to  "  great  rough  boys"  was 
anything  but  palatable,  yet  I  felt  glad  to  sec  that  poor 
Herbert  was  consded,  and  that  his  quiet  pensive 
smile  had  returned.  My  grave  and  gentle  sister  Kate 
consoled  my  wounded  vanity. 

"Bernard,"  she  said,  "you,  in  your  health  and 
strength,  can  hardly  feel  tenderly  enough  for  that 
poor  boy.    Ho  has  no  pleasures  like  you ;  Lis  only 


comfort  is  in  Margavet's  love.  Let  us  be  happy,  jUiat 
she  does  feel  thus  strongly  for  him,  even  if  it  takes 
away  somewhat  of  her  love  for  us." 

I  assented  to  all  Kate  said,  but  still  I  often  won- 
dered if  that  young  and  beautiful  girl  would  continue 
to  devote  herself  for  life  to  her  sick  brother.  But 
there  seemed  to  come  no  change  in  her  affection,  and 
Herbert  passed  from  childhood  to  youth,  with  the 
shadow  of  death  ever  hanging  over  him,  yet  still 
kept  away  by  imtiriug  love.  No  two  could  be  more 
opposite  in  character  than  the  twins,  for  Herbert,  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  sensitive  mind  united  to  a 
frail  body,  loved  all  intellectual  pursuits,  while  Mar- 
g<uret,  gay,  buoyant,  and  energetic,  preferred  active 
employment,  and  only  loved  books  for  his  sake,  that 
she  might  amuse  and  converse  with  him  on  the  studies 
which  were  his  delight. 

Thus  we  all  grew  up  associated  as  suited  our 
individual  tastes — the  twins,  Miles  and  Dora,  Kate 
and  L  Christmas  after  Christmas  we  met  around  our 
father's  table,  for  he  would  never  break  through  the  good 
old  rule ;  and  after  short  school  absences,  or  passing 
visits,  the  flock  were  always  gathered  together  on 
Christmas-day.  It  was  a  hj^py  festival,  begun  with 
devotion,  and  ended  with  fitting  mirth ;  we  talked  over 
the  past  year,  we  pictured  the  coming  one;  year  by  year 
bringing  over  our  hearts  and  thouglits  the  change  which 
is  cast  by  approaching  maturity.  Our  childish  games 
became  imperceptibly  merged  into  thoughtful  talk ;  we  ! 
no  longer  danced  gleefully  round  the  Christmas  pudding, 
but  began— -at  least  we  elder  ones— gravely  to  discuss 
our  childish  frolics,  and  call  them  follies.  I  have  | 
learned  since,  that  there  Ib  more  foolishness  in  the  | 
pleasures  of  after  life  than  in  the  innocent  sports  of 
youth. 

Let  me  then  bid  adieu  to  childhood  with  my  heart 
full  of  those  dear  old  times,  those  merry  Christmas- 
days. 

Chapteb  II. 
The  first  MAaRiAOE  in  the  Family. 

Thess  is  always  something  a  little  sad  in  the  first 
wedding  in  a  family.  It  shows  that  they  are  no  longer 
one  household— that  their  childhood  and  its  united 
pleasures  are  passed  away  for  ever,  and  each  now  may 
begin  to  think  of  a  separate  home,  and  other  and 
dearer  ties.  One  link  is  broken  in  the  family  chain ; 
even  though  iu  the  midst  of  rejoicings  and  hope,  still  it 
is  broken — and  for  ever. 

The  first  who  left  us  was  Margaret.  How  love 
stole  into  her  heart,  so  full  as  it  had  been  of  the 
strongest  sisterly  devotion,  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  but 
it  did.  Her  betrothed  was  welcome  to  us  all,  even  to 
Herbert,  who  had  ever  received  from  him  that  sympathy 
and  attention,  which,  coming  from  a  man  of  talent  and 
goodness  like  Mr.  Worthington,  was  sure  to  gain 
regard.  It  was  his  best  way  to  winMargaret,  and  per- 
haps it  was  for  this  that  she  first  loved  him ;  but  she 
did  love  him,  and  so  fondly  that  not  even  the  pain  of 
leaving  Herbert  could  prevent  her  from  becoming  his 
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wife.  Not  one  word  of  regret  did  that  affectionate 
brother  breathe,  to  sully  Margaret's  happiness  in  her 
young  love.  He  told  her  that  he  never  thought  to 
keep  her  always  by  his  side ;  that  he  was  quite  content 
and  happy ;  tliat  Kate  and  Dora  would  take  care  of 
him,  and  that  she  should  sec  him  grown  a  merry  old 
bachelor  when  she  returned  to  England :  for  Margaret's 
intended  husband  was  a  soldier,  and  they  were  going 
abroad. 

I  well  remember  the  evening  before  my  sister's 
wedding.  \f  e  were  all  at  home,  and  alone ;  for  that 
last  night  not  even  Margaret's  lover  was  admitted  in 
the  family  party.  Kate  and  the  bride  sat  at  work  on 
the  adornments  for  the  morrow ;  but  now  and  then  a 
large  tear  fell  from  Margaret's  eyes  on  the  white  silk 
that  lay  on  her  knee.  Dora  read  in  silence  at  my 
mother's  feet,  and  even  Miles  was  quieter  than  usual. 
I  glanced  at  Herbert  as  he  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains,  in  his  easy-chair :  he  looked  calm,  and  not 
sorrowful ;  but  every  now  and  then  his  eye  rested  on 
Margaret  with  an  intense  love,  as  if  every  idea  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  idea  of  losing  her. 

We  talked  little,  and  then  only  in  broken  observations 
and  on  indifferent  matters;  there  was  a  constraint 
over  us  all.  At  last  the  bright  sunset  faded  into 
twilight,  and  the  girls  put  away  their  work.  Margaret 
came  beside  Herbert. 

"These  autumn  evenings  are  getting  cold,"  she 
said  softly;  "shall  I  move  your  chair  nearer  to  the 
fireP" 

It  was  a  common  question,  such  as  any  one  might 
have  asked ;  but  it  brought  with  it  to  both  sister  and 
brother  such  a  tide  of  recollections— of  trifling  but 
tender  offices  discharged  for  years,  accepted  and  ful- 
filled with  equal  love,  which  would  be  no  more 
bestowed  or  received — that  neither  could  maintain 
their  calmness  any  longer.  Herbert  looked  up  in  his 
sister's  face  with  an  expression  of  deepest  sorrow, 
while  he  held  her  hand  without  a  word.  Margaret 
knelt  beside  his  chair  and  wept  aloud. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,  Herbert ;  not  even  for  him, 
I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  you.*' 

"  Hush,  Margaret,"  whispered  Herbert,  "you  must 
go  and  be  happy;  you  have  another  to  think  of  besides 
me ; "  and  he  stooped  over  her,  and  talked  to  her  for 
a  long  time  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  no  one  else  could 
hear.  The  consolation  he  gave  was  known  only  to 
his  own  self-denying  heart  and  to  hers  ;  but  after  a 
time,  Margaret  dried  her  tears,  and  her  beautiful  face 
looked  again  happy.  Never  was  the  contrast  between 
the  twins  more  striking  than  now,  as  Margaret  knelt 
beside  her  brother,  with  his  arm  thrown  round  her 
neck,  and  his  countenance  bending  over  her,  as  he 
talked  in  low  earnest  tones.  They  were  so  much 
alike— the  same  features,  hair  and  eyes  ;  but  the  one 
was  all  blooming  health,  the  other,  pale,  thin,  and 
wasted.  Herbert's  eighteen  years  might  have  been 
double  that  number,  there  was  such  a  look  of  prema- 
ture age  on  his  features.  And  yet  there  was  beauty  in 
that  poor  wan  face,  the  majesty  of  intellect,  the  love- 
liness of  a  mild  and  tender  nature  and  of  a  noble  heart. 


"  Now,  Margaret,"  said  Herbert  cheerfully,  "  wheel 
my  chair  near  the  piano,  and  sing  me  a  song  like  a 
dear  good  girl — the  song  which  is  my  favourite,  and 
Edmund's  tooi" 

A  bright  smile  illumined  the  face  of  the  betrothed 
bride ;  Herbert  knew  well  how  to  make  her  sadness 
pass  away.  And  the  whole  of  that  evennig,  Margaret 
wept  no  more,  until  tlie  hour  of  rest  came.  It  was 
loug  past  the  invalid's  time  of  retiring,  but  when  his 
mother  had  spoken  to  him,  Herbert  had  answered 
with  a  whisper,  "Not  to-iiight,  mother,  it  is  the 
last  night." 

But  now,  when  the  last  good-night  must  be  said,  we 
all  felt  the  reality  of  the  parting.  My  mother  strained 
Margaret  to  her  bosom,  while  my  father  blessed  her 
in  broken  words. 

"  My  children,"  said  he,  "  we  may  never  meet  as 
a  family  on  earth  again,  but  we  have  been  and  shall 
ever  be  a  family  in  love.  Margaret,  you  have  been  a 
good  daughter,  and  will  be  a  good  wife ;  take  your 
father's  blessing  unto  your  husband's  home.  You 
love  Edmund  as  your  mother  loved  me ;  you  are  right 
to  follow  him  wheresoever  he  may  go,  even  leaving 
home  and  kindred.  Go,  my  child,  and  may  you  live 
to  bring  up  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  see  them 
around  you  as  your  mother  and  I  do  this  day.  Yet, 
oh  !  Margaret ;"  and  my  father's  voice  faltered,  while 
two  large  tears  stole  down  his  aged  checks, "  Margaret, 
you  are  the  first  who  leaves  us— do  not  forget  ns, 
wherever  you  may  be." 

He  kissed  her  solemnly,  and  wc  all  did  the  same ; 
and  then  her  mother  took  Margaret  away. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning  on  Margaret's 
wedding-day.  We  were  all  assembled  when  she  came 
down  stairs  in  her  marriage  dress;  the  sun  never 
shone  upon  a  lovelier  bride  than  Margaret  Orgreve. 
The  same  words  that  he  hud  spoken  on  that  birth- 
day long  ago,  "  How  beautiful  you  look  ! "  came  to 
Herbert's  lips,  but  he  could  not  utter  them.  Perhaps 
he  thought  on  what  she  too  had  said  on  the  same  day. 
But  he  cheeked  the  sigh,  and  received  her  tender 
greeting  without  one  seeming  pang. 

None  of  us  had  time  for  much  emotion,  for  ere  we 
could  believe  it  was  really  our  sister's  marriage  day, 
she  returned  from  the  church  a  bride.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  we  had  to  say  farewell.  One  after  another, 
Margaret  parted  from  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  she 
had  a  gift,  a  few  words  of  remembrance  for  each. 
I  believe  we  loved  as  well  as  most  brothers  and 
sisters  do ;  and  all  of  us,  even  stout-hearted  Miles, 
when  the  time  came,  were  grieved  to  part  with  our 
gay,  beautiful  Margaret,  the  pride  of  the  family.  But 
she  and  her  twin-brother  had  been  so  engrossed  by 
each  other,  that  it  was  with  Herbert  that  she  felt  the 
full  bitterness  of  separation. 

"  Let  me  say  one  word  to  my  sister  before  she  goes, 
Edmund,"  said  Herbert  imploringly  to  the  handsome 
and  happy  bridegroom.  We  all  left  the  room,  and  \ 
Edmund  too.  What  passed  between  the  twins  I  never 
knew;  but  Margaret  came  out  of  the  room  pnle, 
calm,  and  tearless,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cnrrinM 
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had  swept  away,  and  the  bride  was  gone  from  her 
home  for  ever. 

Kate  and  I  watched  the  wliirling  wheels  disappear, 
and  then  tamed  silently,  and  by  a  natural  impulse,  to 
where  poor  Herbert  sat  alone.  His  head  was  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  and  liis  \Ao\e  attitude  indicated  the 
deepest  dejection.  Kate  laid  her  hand  softl;  on  his 
ahoolder ;  he  started,  and  looked  up. 

"What  do  you  wantP"  he  said  fretfully,  "are 
tliey  gone  P  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Herbert,  and  so  Bernard  and  I  have 
come  to  you." 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  away.  I  had  rather  be  alone." 

The  tears  stood  in  Kate's  eyes.  "  Indeed,  Herbert, 
I  love  you  almost  as  much  as  «^  could.  Do  not 
send  me  away ! " 

Herbert  could  not  withstand  her  sweetness.  "  For- 
give me,  Kate,  I  will  try  to  be  content,"  he  said  gently. 
"  You  are  very  good,  Bernard ;  you  were  always  kind 
to  me,  though  you  are  so  strong  and  I  so  helpless." 
He  took  a  hand  of  each  as  we  stood  beside  him,  and 
thus  was  formed  a  silent  compact  of  affection,  which 
was  never  broken  while  Herbert  lived. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.-No.  IV. 

ISJUKIES  INPLICTED,  AND  BENEFITS   CONFERRED, 
BY  INSECTS. 

The  science  of  Natural  History  is  replete  with 
curious  facts,  and  not  the  least  curious  of  these  is,  that 
the  animals  around  us  are  formidable,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  presence,  but  to  their  littleness  and 
obscurity.  Lions  and  tigers  may  be  killed  or  caged 
with  comparative  ease ;  and  the  exploits  of  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Van  Amburgh  showed  us  to  how  great  a 
degree  of  gentleness  their  ferocious  spirits  may  be 
subdued;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  smaller  fiy  of 
creation,  we  find  that  they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  all 
bondage.  We  may  have  heard  of  "  industrious  fleas," 
which  at  the  bidding  of  their  master  performed 
sundiy  surprising  tricks :  but  what  man  ever  tamed  a 
mosquito  ?  He  sounds  his  horn  through  our  chambers 
in  wild  independence.  The  blow  which  we  aim  at  him 
falls  heavily  upon  our  own  heads.  At  the  very 
moment,  perhaps,  when  wo  are  boasting  ourselves  to 
be  the  loids  of  the  creation,  his  venomous  bite  destroys 
all  our  composure  of  mind,  and  makes  us  feel  that  the 
little  are  mightier  than  the  great.  These  personal  in- 
conveniences, however,  are  not  the  only  ones  to  which 
they  subject  us ;  they  have  also  the  power  of  afi^cting 
us  with  the  greatest  evib  that  can  befal  the  human 
race.  Nothing  in  nature  that  possesses  or  has 
possessed  animal  or  vegetable  life  is  safe  from  their 
inroads.  As  the  prophet  Joel  declares,  they  are  the 
armies  of  the  Almighty,  and  at  his  bidding  they  lay 
waste  the  earth,  bringing  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
in  their  train. 

Tlie  injuries  inflicted  upon  us  by  insects  may  be 
classed  under  the  heads  of  direct  and  indirect  injuries: 


direct,  or  such  attacks  as  are  made  upon  our  persons ; 
indirect,  or  such  as  are  made  upon  our  property. 

I.  Direct  Injuries.  We  do  not  intend  to  disgust 
our  readers  with  accounts  of  the  ravages  to  Pediculi 
and  other  detested  parasites ;  but  shall  merely  advert 
to  such  of  our  pigmy  tormentors  as  are  not  so 
repulsive.  The  first  that  we  shall  notice  is  the  well- 
known  race  of  fleas,  to  whose  cleanliness  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  bear  testimony.  Although  they  are  more 
attached  to  the  lower  orders  than  to  the  higher,  yet 
excessive  dirt  seems  to  drive  them  away.  Dr.  Townson 
informs  us  that  the  Hungarian  shepherds  grease  their 
linen  with  hog's  krd,  and  by  thus  rendering  themsdvea 
disgusting  even  to  fleas,  are  completely  exempt  from 
their  attacks.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  we 
are  sure  would  not  like  to  put  the  preceding  remedy 
into  practice,  we  subjoin  another  which  theprescriber 
says  b  equally  effectual,  and  which  assuredly  is  much 
less  objectionable.  It  is  thus  stated  by  quaint  old 
Tusser  :— 

"  While  wonnwood  hath  seed,  get  a  handftill  or  twaine. 
To  save  against  March,  to  muce  flea  to  refraine : 
Where  chamber  is  sweeped,  and  wormwood  is  strown, 
No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known." 

But,  although  the  "little  merry  things"  we  are 
acquainted  with  are  comparatively  innoxious,  there 
is  another  species  whose  attacks  are  infinitely  more 
serious.  These  are  the  celebrated  chigoes  or  jiggers 
of  the  West  Indies.  These  insects  are  described  as 
generally  attacking  the  feet  and  legs,  getting,  without 
being  felt,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  usxially 
under  the  nails  of  the  toes,  where  they  nidificate  and 
lay  their  eggs ;  and  if  timdy  attention  be  not  paid  to 
them,  they  multiply  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  often  rendering  ampu- 
tation necessary,  and  sometimes  causing  death. 

The  next  of  our  insect-tormentors  that  we  shall 
notice  are  the  familiar  species  of  the  genus  CuUx, 
Although  with  us  gnats  are  rather  teazing  than 
injurious,  yet  upon  some  occasions  they  have  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  character  of  a  plague,  and 
emulated  with  success  the  mosquitos  of  other  climates. 
We  select  the  following  out  of  numerous  similar 
instances:  In  the  month  of  August,  1706,  gnats 
appeared  in  such  incredible  numbers  at  Oxford  as  to 
resemble  a  black  cloud,  darkening  the  air,  and  almost 
totally  interecptiug  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Their  bite 
was  so  envenomed  that  it  was  attended  by  violent  and 
alarming  inflammation ;  and  one  when  killed  usually 
contained  as  much  blood  as  would  cover  three  or  four 
square  inches  of  wall.*  But  these  evils  are  of  small 
account  compared  with  those  endured  from  the  mos- 
quitos of  tropical  and  polar  regions.  During  the 
Lapland  summer,  they  fill  the  air  with  such  swarming 
myriads,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  can  hardly  venture 
to  walk  out  of  their  cabins  without  having  first 
smeared  their  hands  and  faces  with  a  composition 
of  tar  and  cream,  which  is  found  by  experience  to 
resist  their  attacks.  The  Bussian  soldiers  at  the 
Crimea  are  obliged  to  sleep   in   sacks   to   defend 

(1)  Pbil<Mopliic«l  Transaction!  for  1767. 
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themselves  from  the  mosquitos ;  and  even  this  is  not 
a  sufficient  security,  for  many  liave  died  from  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  furious  bloodsuekera. 
Captain  Stedman  states,  that  whilst  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  in  Surinam,  they  were  forced  to  sleep  with  their 
heads  thrust  into  holes  made  in  the  earth  with  their 
bayonets,  and  their  necks  wrapped  round  with  their 
hammocks ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Voyage 
up  the  River  Amazon,"  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  persecution  he  endured  from  these  troublesome 
pests :— "  Soon  after  dark  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
Shingu,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Indians,  who 
wished  to  stop  upon  the  lower  side.  And  they  were 
TCiy  right ;  for  scarcely  had  we  crossed,  when  we 
were  beset  by  such  swarms  of  mosquitos,  as  put  all 
sleep  at  defiance.  Nets  were  of  no  avail,  even  if  the 
oppressive  heat  would  have  allowed  them,  for  those 
which  could  not  creep  through  the  meshes,  would  in 
some  other  way  find  entrance,  in  spite  of  cveiy  pre- 
caution. Thick  breeches  they  laughed  at,  and  the 
eabin  seemed  the  interior  of  a  bee-hive.  Thia  would 
not  do,  so  we  tried  the  deck;  but  fresh  swarms 
continually  poured  over  us,  and  all  night  long  we 
were  foaming  with  vexation  and  rage.** 

We  must  now  advert  briefly  to  the  redoubted  tribe 
of  scorpions.  These  formidable  creatures  frequently 
attain  the  length  of  seven  inches,  and  carry  in  their 
tails  a  poisonous  sting.  The  European  species  are  not 
nearly  so  injurious  as  those  of  warmer  climates.  The 
only  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  of  our  soldiers 
who  were  stung  by  them  in  Egypt  was  the  amputation 
of  the  wounded  limb.  The  scorpions  of  Ceylon  and 
South  America  are  equally  dangerous,  as  their  bite  is 
frequently  mortal,  and  sometimes  occasions  madness. 

Another  tropical  pest  is  the  centipede,  which  is 
frequently  met  with  of  an  enormous  size.  Br.  Lister 
mentions  one  which  measured  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  widtli ;  but 
even  this  monster  is  nothing  to  those  of  Carthagena, 
which  the  veracious  Ulloa  asserts  sometimes  exceed 
a  yard  in  length  and  five  inches  in  breadth !  The  bite 
of  this  insect  Anakim  is,  of  course,  mortal.  The 
tribe  in  general  has  a  great  predilection  for  getting 
into  beds,  where  they  are  formidable  inmates ;  for 
although  they  endeavour  to  escape  when  a  light  is 
brought  into  the  room,  and  run  with  considerable 
swiftness,  they  are  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
and  bite  severely;  and  their  bite  is  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly painful  at  the  moment,  but  followed  by  a 
high  degree  of  local  inflammation,  and  a  fever  of  great 
irritation. 

With  regard  to  the  celebrated  tarantula  spider,  it 
is  now  generally  believed  by  naturalists,  that  it  has 
no  real  existence,  for  every  spider  is  called  a  tarantula 
by  the  common  people  in  Italy.  There  is,  however, 
a  spider  in  Morocco,  called  the  Tenderaman,  which 
possesses  most  formidable  venomous  powers.  The 
bite  of  this  insect,  which  is  similar  in  size  and  colour 
to  the  hornet,  is  said  to  be  so  poisonous  that  the 
person  bitten  survives  but  a  few  hours.  In  the  cork 
forests^  the  sportsman,  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  game. 


frequently  carries  away  on  his  garments  this  fatal 
insect,  which  is  asserted  always  to  make  towards  the 
head,  before  inflicting  its  deadly  wound. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  most  remarkable  of 
those  insects  that  assail  the  suzface^of  our  bodies^  to 
answer  either  the  demands  of  hunger,  or  the  stimulus 
of  revenge.  Our  remarks  on  this  subject  have  run 
out  to  such  a  length  that  we  must  omit  all  notice  of 
the  ravages  committed  by  intestinal  woxma  and  flies, 
and  pass  on  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  attacka 
made  by  insects  upon  our  property. 

n.  Indikect  Injubies.  These  have  been  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner : —Insects 
consume  our  plants,  eat  up  our  food,  devour  our 
clothes,  books,  ooUeotions  and  funuture,  besides 
proving  the  tormentors  of  our  domeaiic  animals. 
The  tortures  to  which  horses  and  cstUe  are  subjeoted 
by  various  species  of  fliea  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  detailed  allusion ;  but  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally understood  that  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  even 
shell-fish,  are  attacked  by  these  universal  assail- 
ants. No  living  being  is  exempt  from  their  ravages : 
truly  may  they  be  called  "monaroha  of  all  they 
survey.** 

The  produce  of  our  fields,  our  gardens,  and  our 
forests,  in  fact,  all  our  living  vegetable  possessions, 
are  liable  to  be  affected  and  spoiled  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects.  From  the  moment  that  wheat 
begins  to  emerge  from  the  soil,  to  the  time  when  it 
is  carried  into  the  bam,  it  is  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth,  it  is  attacked  by 
a  species  which  devours  the  heart  or  central  part ;  so 
that  "  out  of  fifty  acres  sown  with  this  grain,  in  1809, 
ten  had  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  in  question,  as 
early  as  October.'*  ^  A  beetle  attacks  the  grain  when 
in  the  ear,  a  fly  assails  it  at  a  later  period  of  its 
growth,  and  when  in  the  granary  it  is  preyed  upon  by 
the  weevil, — ^an  insect  which  does  not  ooincide  with 
Mr.  Malthus  in  his  views  regarding  population,  as  a 
single  pair  will  produce  above  6000  descendants  in 
one  year !  Rice,  barley,  maize,  oats,  rye,  peas  and  i 
beans,  all  have  their  peculiar  foes.  Many  species, 
again,  effect  sad  ravages  in  our  fields  and  pastures ; 
among  these  is  the  common  cockchafer,  which  in  the 
year  1785  so  beset  many  provinces  of  France,  that  a 
premium  was  offered  by  the  government  for  the  best 
mode  of  extirpating  them.  The  hop-plant  is  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  sundry  small  caterpillars, 
beetles  and  aphides;  and  the  sugerH»ne  is  in  the 
power  of  others  equally  voracious  and  destructive. 
Cotton  and  tobacco,  likewise,  reoeive  great  injury 
from  the  depredations  of  insects;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  root  or  a  vegetable  in  our  gardens  which 
is  not  the  prey  of  one  or  more  of  these  tiny,  but  active 
and  assiduous  enemies.  In  our  stoves  and  green- 
houses, as  well  as  in  our  parterres,  the  aphides  reign 
triumphant.  In  the  orchard  and  fruitery,  they  are 
equally  busy  and  successful.  In  our  plantations  and 
groves,  we  stiU  are  forced  to  witness  the  sad  effects  of 
insect  devastation.    One  of  the  most  noxious  of  arbori- 


(1)  Kirby  and  Spence,  toI.  1.  p.  168. 
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yoronB  insects  is  a  small  beetle,  which  attacks  the  soft 
inner  haik  of  the  fir  in  such  rui  nnmben,  (80,000 
being sometfanesfoond  in  asingk  tree,)  that  it  is  infi- 
nitelj  more  hmrtfnl  than  any  of  those  that  bore  into  the 
▼ood.  In  1783,  the  number  of  trees  destroyed  by  it 
in  the  Harts  forest  alone  was  calonlated  at  a  million 
aaiid  a  half.  Bat  we  must  pass  over  these  minor  pests, 
to  consider  one  ''worse  than  all  pnt  tc^ether,  which 
indiscriminately  attacks  and  destroys  every  vegetable 
substance  that  the  earth  produoes,  and  which, 
wherever  it  prevails,  carries  famine,  pestilence,  and 
death  in  its  train.** 

The  locust,  though  an  animsl  not  very  tremendous 
in  size,  nor  very  tcirific  in  its  appearance,  is  neverthe- 
less admirably  adapted,  by  its  physical  conformation, 
for  the  execution  of  its  destroying  office.  It  is  armed 
with  two  pair  of  very  strong  jaws,  by  which  it  can 
both  koerate  and  grind  its  food;  its  stomach  is  of 
extraordinary  capacity  and  powers;  its  hind  legs 
enable  it  to  leap  to  a  considerable  distance,  snd  its 
ample  vans  are  calculated  to  catch  the  wind  as  sails, 
and  so  to  carry  it  sometimes  across  the  sea.  Its 
powers  of  devastation  may  be  conceived  from  the 
following  instances: — A  swarm  of  locusts  which 
entered  Transylvania  in  August,  1747,  was  several 
hundred  fathoms  in  width,  and  extended  to  so  great  a 
length  as  to  be  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  Bed 
Tower;  snd  such  was  its  density,  that  it  totally  inter- 
cepted the  solar  light,  so  that  when  they  flew  low, 
one  person  could  not  see  another  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  paces.  Major  Moore  rehites  that  while  at 
Foomdi,  in  Indian  he  was  witness  to  an  immense  army 
of  locusts  that  ravaged  the  Mahratta  country,  which, 
he  was  assured,  extended  500  miles,  and  which,  like 
an  eclipse,  completely  hid  the  sun,  when  on  the  wing. 
Dr.  Clarke,  to  give  some  idea  of  their  numbers, 
compares  a  flight  that  he  saw  to  "a  shower  of  snow, 
when  the  flakes  are  cai-ried  obliquely  by  the  wind." 
Mr.  Barrow  speaks  of  another,  seen  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Afiica  in  1797  :  an  area  of  nearly  2000  square 
miles  might  be  said  literally  to  be  covered  by  them  : 
when  driven  into  the  sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they 
formed  along  the  shore,  for  fifty  miles,  a  bank  three  or 
four  feet  high ;  and  when  the  wind  was  south-east, 
the  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  smelt  at  the 
distance  of  150  miles.  From  1778  to  1780,  the 
whole  empire  of  Morocco  was  laid  waste  by  swarms  of 
locusts,  so  that  a  severe  famine  ensued,  which  de- 
stroyed numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole 
conntiy  was  covered  with  them;  every  particle  of 
yegetation  disappeared;  and  when  at  length  they 
were  carried  by  a  hurricane  into  the  Western  Ocean, 
the  shore,  as  in  former  instances,  was  covered  with 
their  carcases,  and  a  pestilence  was  caused  by  the 
horrid  stench  they  emitted.  * 

The  noise  made  by  the  locusts  when  engaged  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  has  been  compared  to  the  sound 
of  a  flame  of  fire  driven  by  the  wind ;  but  a  striking 
description  occurs  in  Southey's  "Thalaba :" 

(1)  Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  pp.  215—221. 


**  Onward  they  oome,  a  dark  oontinuous  cloud 
Of  oongregated  myriads  numberless. 
The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  a  broad  river  headlong  in  its  course 
Plunged  from  a  mountain  summil,  or  the  roar 
Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autnmn  storm. 
Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks."' 

We  have  akeady  enumerated  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  insects,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  in- 
jurious to  us.  We  might  go  on  to  show  that  tbcy 
attack  and  destroy  our  food,  our  drugs  and  medicines, 
our  clothes,  our  houses  and  furniture,  our  timber,  and 
even  the  objects  of  our  studies  and  amusements ;  but 
WB  must  leave  the  further  investigation  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  to  our  readers,  and  pass  on  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by 
insects. 

Insects  are  beneficial  to  ns  in  five  ways; — first, 
as  removing  various  nuisances  and  deformities  from 
the  face  of  nature;  secondly,  as  destroying  other 
insects,  that,  but  for  their  agency,  would  multiply 
so  as  greatly  to  injure  and  annoy  us;  llilrdly,  as 
supplying  food  to  useful  animals,  particularly  to  fish 
and  birds ;  fourthly,  as  affording  food  for  man  himself; 
and,  fifthly,  as  supplying  products  useful  in  medicine, 
the  arts,  and  manuifactures. 

Insects  have  justly  been  called  the  great  scavengers 
of  nature ;  and  their  services  in  removing  dead  car- 
cases and  putrid  matter  of  all  kinds  are  invaluable. 
With  such  expedition  do  they  perform  their  task,  that 
Linnsus  asserts  that  three  of  a  species  of  fly  will 
devour  a  dead  horse  as  quickly  as  a  lion  would.  Stag- 
nant waters,  which  would  otherwise  exhale  putrid 
miasmata,  and  be  often  the  cause  of  fatal  disorders, 
are  purified  by  the  innumerable  larvae  of  gnats  and 
other  insects,  which  live  in  them,  and  abstract  from 
them  all  the  unwholesome  part  of  their  contents. 
Numerous  tribes,  again,  prey  on  the  noxious  species 
of  insects.  The  lady-bird,  for  instance,  in  the  larvs 
state,  feeds  entirely  upon  aphides;  and  the  havoc 
made  amongst  them  may  be  conceived  from  the 
myriads  of  these  interesting  little  animals  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  years  when  the  plant-louse  abounds.  In 
1807  the  shore  at  Brighton  and  other  watering  places 
on  the  south  coast  was  literally  covered  with  them, 
to  the  great  surprise  and  even  alarm'of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  ignorant  that  their  little  visitors  were 
emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  hop-grounds,  where, 
in  their  larvee  state,  they  had  done  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  hop-growers  by  feeding  upon  that  species  of 
aphis  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hop-fly. 

Locusts  are  in  high  esteem  amongst  the  Arabs  and 
various  African  tribes  as  an  article  of  food;  and 
caterpillars  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  Bosjesmen 
and  Hottentots.  Ants  are  commonly  eaten  in  Brazil 
and  Sweden;  and  Labillardiere  informs  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  seek  for  and  eat  with 
avidity  large  quantities  of  roasted  spiders.  Several 
Europeans  are  recorded  as  having  a  similar  taste 
with  these  last-mentioned  gentlemen.    The  celebrated 

(2)  Southey'fl  "  Thalaba."  i.  169.  Se«  alio,  for  an  Mconnt  «]|> 
equalled  in  correctness  and  sublimity,  Joel.  ii.  2—10. 
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Anna  Maria  Sohunnan  used  to  eat  them  like  nuts, 
excusing  her  propensity  by  saying  that  she  was  bom 
under  the  sign  Soorpio.  Lalande,  the  French  as- 
tronomer, was,  as  Latreille  witnessed,  equally  fond  of 
them  ;  and,  lastly,  Bosel  has  immortalized  a  German 
who  used  to  spread  them  upon  his  bread  like  butter, 
I  observing  that  he  found  them  rery  useful,~tMi  iieA 
awizuiasireit. 

But  it  is  as  supplying  products  useful  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  that  we  are  cliiefly  indebted  to 
insects.  The  more  important  of  these  are  ink,  dyes, 
he,  wax,  honey  and  silk.  The  value  and  the  method 
of  obtaining  all  these  commodities  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  explanation  on  our  part.  We  think  we 
have  said  quite  enough  to  prove  that  insects  occupy 
an  important  position  in  Uie  economy  of  this  world, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  whether  they  be 
looked  upon  as  inflicters  of  injury  or  dispensers  of 
good.  Q.Q. 


THE  SHAWL-WORKEK'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  BOHAKCS  or  THE  FUNJAXTB. 
BT  XB8.  POSTAVB. 

"  RxFiA,'*  said  an  aged  man,  bending  orer  one  of 
those  ciystal-like  streams  which  form  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  the  fair  Valley  of  Cashmere,  "  the  colours  of 
this  shawl  will  render  it  of  priceless  value  to  the  ruler 
of  the  Punjaub,  and  in  the  court  of  Lahore  few  names 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  Yadeeieb,  the  shawl- 
worker  of  Cashmere/* 

The  maiden  bent  yet  lower  towards  the  stream, 
which  reflected  the  rare  loveliness  of  her  graceful 
form,  and  as  she  laid  the  wools  of  gorgeous  hue  on 
the  grassy  bank  by  which  she  knelt,  the  picture  was 
as  fair  a  one,  as  rich,  as  picturesque,  as  artist  or  poet 
could  desire.  On  either  side  of  the  valley  rose  tower- 
ing mountains  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees,  and 
around  their  bases  were  bright  green  copses  of  young 
nut  bushes,  among  the  leaves  of  which,  in  sweet  and 
gentle  murmurs,  meandered  the  bright  waters  of  the 
stream,  which,  flowing  on  in  meny,  gladsome  mood, 
smiled  on,  as  it  were,  by  the  bright  sunshine,  flung 
itself  over  rooks  ifiid  pebbled  strands  of  many-coloured 
mosaic,  until  in  its  broad  and  beautiful  strength  it 
flowed  between  those  flower-enamelled  banks  on 
which  knelt  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  shawl-worker, 
busied  in  drawing  forth  those  woollen  threads  of  varied 
dyes,  whose  wondrous  brilliancy  the  waters  of  Cash- 
mere alone  can  give  to  the  admiring  eye  of  Oriental 
nobles.  The  Valley  of  Cashmere,  always  more  beau- 
tiful than  Persia  or  Irak,  and  fair,  to  the  borders  of 
Cathay,— the  Valley  of  Cashmere,  sung  by  poets  of 
eveiy  land  and  every  age,-*the  valley,  coveted  alike  by 
the  princes  of  Cabool  and  t)ie  rulers  of  Lahore— this 
valley  of  pastoral  loveliness,  whose  flocks  and  whose 
rivers,  whose  roses  and  whose  maidens,  have  made  it 
rich  above  all  knds,  was  now  in  its  fullest  beauty ;  for 
the  season  was  the  sweet  spring  time,  and  its  festival 
gladdened  every  heart,  as  the  voice  of  Nature,  through 


the  bursting  buds  and  gales  scented  with  the  perfume 
of  the  roses  with  a  hundred  leaves,'  sung  of  joy  and 
hope,  prosperity  and  pleasure,  to  every  blooming 
maiden  and  manly  youth  who,  in  holiday  array,  ob- 
served the  national  fete, — ^the  long-looked-for,  the 
joyously  hailed,  "  Busunt/'  You  might  have  known 
it  was  the  time  of  festival  by  the  bright  amber  hues 
of  all  around;  by  the  colour  of  the  tents,  pitched  on 
the  wide  plain;  by  the  flowery  necklaces,  formed  of 
buds  of  this  hue,  that  fell  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
goats  as  they  cropped  the  young  herbage,  and  you 
might  have  guessed  it  also  by  the  veil  of  Refia,  which 
half  shaded  her  sweet  young  face  as  she  bent  in  her 
vocation  over  the  silvery  stream  of  her  loved  valley. 

Another  reflection  in  the  bright  mirror,  where 
rested  the  goats'  hair  threads  of  crimson,  purple,  blue, 
green,  and  rich  orange  dyes,  caused  an  exclamation 
from  the  maiden's  lips,  and  she  drew  back  for  a  second 
and  gathered  her  veil  closer  than  it  had  been,  but  yet 
the  blush  that  mantled  on  her  cheek,  the  smile  that 
curled  her  rosy  lips,  would  have  betrayed  to  one  versed 
in  the  lore  of  maiden  love,  that  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  shawl-worker  felt  no  pain  and  no  displeasure,  as 
the  reflection  of  the  graceful  and  handsome  form  of 
the  young  soldier  mingled  with  the  many-coloured 
webs  that  formed  her  task.  And  why  should  it  have 
been  otherwise  ?  for,  from  Persia  to  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Lidus,  were  they  Afiighans,  Brahoocs,  or 
Bdooches,  none  among  all  these  warriors  could  have 
been  found  more  brave,  more  daring,  more  accom- 
plished in  every  manly  grace  and  exercise,  than 
Nehna-Sing,  Akali  as  ho  was.  His  tribe  was  known 
as  fanatics,  zealous  and  bigoted.  Nehna-Sing  too 
may  have  been  as  zealous,  as  bigoted,  as  any  Akali 
that  ever  wore  burnished  helmet  and  chain  armour, 
and  who  fought  in  hot  combat  as  men  alone  can  figlit 
when  a  false  faith  urges  them  to  draw  their  swords 
for  the  religion  of  their  land;  but  to  Re6a  he  had 
been  all  gentleness,  and  she  loved  him  with  all  the 
power  of  her  warm  young  heart,  the  better,  perhaps, 
for  those  very  qualities  that  made  him  dreaded  by  men 
who  differed  from  and  opposed  the  faith  he  lived  but 
to  defend. 

"  Li  good  truth,  Vadeereh,"  exdaimed  the  youth, 
in  a  clear  and  cheerful  voice,  "that  shawl  is  the  per- 
fection of  your  art,  and  Meer  Ater  Sing  will  give  you 
a  good  price  for  it,  to  bestow  on  the  fairest  dancer  in 
the  next  Johneir  Bazee  that  is  performed,  in  the  Silver 
Palace  of  the  Shalimar  Gardens." 

The  shawl-worker  raised  his  head :  "I  do  not  grow 
goats'  hair  nor  weave  fabrics  such  as  this  for  Natch 
girls,"  he  replied ;  "  neither  for  gold  nor  silver ;  I 
work  for  fame,  and  the  wool  that  has  once  grown  on 
the  goats  of  Vadeereh  shall  gird  the  loins  of  none  but 
princes."  The  eyes  of  Refia  were  raised  to  those  of 
the  young  Akali,  and  a  smile  was  exchanged  between 
them,  which  the  old  man  either  did  not  see,  or  heeded 
not. 

"  Well,  father,"  replied  the  youth,  "be  it  so:  but 


(1)   Sidbuvg. 
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we  CMmot  eoatrol  fate;  and  who  knows,  but  that, 
lured  by  the  faue  of  this  yery  shawl  in  the  ooort  of 
Lahore,  Sollana  Sing,  the  noted  freebooter  of  the 
Seal  tribe,  maj  plunder  the  prince's  camels,  and  bestow 
it  on  one  of  the  damsels  of  his  travelling  Hareem ;  and 
now  I  see  its  colours  in  the  sun-light,  methinks  they 
woold  well  become  a  Georgian  slave/' 

"Enough!  enough!"  angrily  retorted  the  shawl- 

woricer,  "  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  a  wild  Akali ; 

truly,  eveiy  one  that  wears  long  hair  is  not  a  Syud, 

and  steel  caps  bring  no  wisdom.  Refia,  my  diiid,  you 

il  hare  tangled  those  green  and  orange  threads;  take 

I    more  care,  diy  them  well,  and  then  follow  me  to  the 

;    looms;  there  is  work  in  the  border  of  the  orange 

I    tawny  shawl  ordered  by  the  Denodur  Peer,  that  none 

'    but  iJie  delicate  fingers  of  the  Pearl  of  Cashmere  can 

I    possibly  embroider."  And  the  old  shawl-worker,  with 

the  ridi  fabric,  dearer  to  him  than  aught  beside  his 

I.  daughter,  walked  slowly  from  the  river  side. 

"  Did  I  not  weU,  sweet  one  F"  inquired  the  young 
soldier,  fondly,  as  he  bent  towards  the  yet  kneeling 
figure  of  her  he  loved.  "Yadeereh  would  have  talked 
of  goats  and  dyes  till  sunset  had  I  not  told  him  of  the 
Natch  girl,  and  the  Georgian  slave ;  poor  Yadeereh ! 
But  now,  tell  me,  my  rose,  my  Peri, — ^thou,  the  arrows 
of  whose  eyelash  can  pierce  the  strongest  cuirass,— 
wilt  thou  love  me,  be  true  as  the  beautiful  Zeeieekha 
was  of  old,  and  as  thou  twinest  the  coloured  flowers 
of  thy  fur  embroidery,  think  only  of  thy  warrior  love, 
though  fate  banishes  him  awhile  from  thy  fair  hmd 
and  thee  ?  Speak  to  me,  ere  we  part !  for,  albeit  I 
go  to  war  for  all  an  AkaU  holds  dear,  the  trump  of 
the  enemy  will  be  less  sweet  to  my  ears  than  the  echo 
on  my  memoiy  of  thy  last  words ;  for  well  I  know, 
Refia,  that  every  syUable  from  thy  sweet  lips  is  as  a 
pearl  of  the  sea  of  Truth !" 

Those  much-desired  words,  however,  were  not 
spoken,  but  the  maiden  drew  a  knot  of  flowers  from 
her  soft  bosom,  and  held  them  towards  her  lover. 
They  were  arranged  as  Cashmerian  girk  well  know 
how  to  arrange  the  gems  of  earth  when  requiring  such 
aid  to  syllable  their  loves ;  and  that  the  buds  of  this 
sweet  bouquet  spoke  the  language  Nehna  most  de< 
sired,  was  proved  at  once,  by  the  tender  warm  embrace 
in  which  the  young  warrior  of  the  Akalis  folded  his 
early  and  only  love. 

The  sun  had  just  sunk  behind  the  feathery  summits 
of  the  betel-nut  and  palm  trees,  yet  all  nvas  still  and 
silent  about  the  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  building,  that  old  tomb!  with  its  triple 
verandi^  of  richly-sculptured  arches,  its  massive  stone 
terraces,  and  its  roof  of  many  domes ;  and  the  luxu- 
riant garden  in  which  it  stood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Ravee,  rendered  it  precisely  one  of 
those  beautiful  and  picturesque  spots  sought  for  and 
belored  by  the  Oriental  traveller.  It  was  a  place 
sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  memory  and  by  nature ;  be- 
neath its  inmost  chamber  rested  the  mortal  remains  of 
one,  who,  during  a  long  life  of  studious  and  learned 
retirement,  hod  enjoyed  the  applause  echoed  to  him 


from  the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  of  those  compelled  to 
approve,  but  unable  to  imitate  such  self-devotion,  and 
of  that  grateful  incense,  afforded  by  the  homage  of 
those  who  sought  the  Udasi  (or  man  without  passion) 
in  liis  solitude,  to  learn  from  him  words  of  wisdom. 
Often  had  the  Guru  Nana  wandered  in  the  beautiful 
garden  where  his  mausoleum  of  fair  white  marble 
now  stands,  preaching  to  his  disciples,  and  often  had 
he  quoted  to  them  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet 
Sadi,  while  strolling  among  the  groves  of  fragrant 
lime  and  orange  that  shaded  his  favourite  retreat, — 
"  The  foliage  of  a  newly  clothed  tree  to  the  eye  of  a 
discerning  man,  in  every  leaf  displays  a  volume  of  the 
wondrous  works  of  the  Creator."  And  these  trees 
were  beautiful,  now,  as  then,  and  the  loveliest  birds 
lodged  in  their  branches;  and  the  bright  emerald 
coloured  hues  of  the  paroquets  contrasted  with  the 
rich  orange-tinted  fruit  of  the  laden  boughs  on  which 
they  rested,  and  the  cicala  sang  her  sweetest  lay  in 
her  perfumed  nest  among  the  chumpa  blossoms ;  and 
the  minar  chattered,  and  the  tiny  humming-bird  ba- 
lanced itself  on  the  stem  of  the  sweetest  rose :  all 
Nature  was  the  same;  but  the  voice  of  the  sage  was 
hushed  for  ever,  and  the  sons  of  those  who  had  once 
listened  with  deep  reverence  to  every  word  which 
flowed  from  his  loved  lips,  now  spread  with  a  sigh 
their  little  prayer  carpet,  and  read,  for  themselves, 
sentences  from  the  Orinth  (sacred  book  of  the  Seikhs) 
beneath  the  shaded  alcoves  of  the  wise  man's  resting- 
place.  And  there  is  a  legend,  too,  which  increases 
the  awe  that  men  feel  for  the  Guru  Nana.  It  is  said, 
that  on  earth  he  will  appear  again  in  vengeance,  and 
that  when  he  c6mcs,  the  power  of  the  Seikhs  shall  for 
their  wickedness  fall  for  ever,  and  blindness  shall 
seize  on  all  those  who  live  and  look  upon  this  vision. 
To  the  Tomb  of  Nana  Xhan,  however,  men  come 
for  other  purposes  than  to  acquire  wisdom,  or  indulge 
in  contemplation.  Men  fled  there  for  refuge,  per- 
chance, often  indeed  did  so  when  times  were  out  of 
joint,  or  met  to  take  counsel  together  when  honesty 
was  not  altogether  purposed.  As  we  have  seen,  be- 
fore the  hour  of  sunset,  the  tomb  seemed  still  and 
desolate.  But  scarcely  had  the  last  golden  ray  black- 
ened into  shade  round  the  stem  of  the  largest  pcepul, 
than  a  horseman  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  deep  clear  river,  dashing  furiously  onwards  towards 
the  tomb ;  as  he  gained  the  Ravee's  bank,  he  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  stream,  but  in  a  second  more 
his  gallant  steed  was  breasting  its  waters,  and  with 
firmly  applied  stirrup,  the  horseman  pressed  his  steed 
to  the  summit  of  the  bank,  and  dismounted  before  the 
tomb.  He  was  a  man  to  be  noted,  that  same  rider : — 
one  could  not  tell,  at  a  casual  glance,  whether  he  was 
strong  in  good  or  evil,  but  that  he  had  par}x>se,  de- 
cision, strength  of  will,  and  energy  of  thought  and 
action,  none  could  doubt.  He  seemed  a  warrior  too, 
or  perhaps  simply  a  man  of  rank ;  for  a  Seikh,  upon  a 
journey,  would  be  sure  to  wear  chain  armour,  and 
possibly  a  helmet  too,  of  polished  steel,  and  the  crim- 
son and  green  caparisons  of  his  horse,  the  fringed 
embroideiy  that  extended  from  the  well-padded  saddle 
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over  the  good  steed's  flanks,  and  his  double  circlet  of 
blue  beads,  with  the  depending  tassel  about  his  neck, 
would  have  equally  become  the  horse  of  a  prince  or  of 
a  chieftain  of  inferior  rank.  The  steed  was  evidently 
well,  trained  too,  and  strolled  leisurely  away  in  quest 
of  shade,  as  his  rider,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  paced 
tl.e  marble  terrace  of  the  tomb. 

That  the  stranger  was  not  a  devotee,  that  he  had 
not  come  to  the  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan  as  a  pilgrim, 
was  very  evident,  for  he  did  not  even  salaam  towards 
the  Guru's  resting-place  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  terrace,  nor  did  he  remove  his  boots  of  shagreen 
leather  ere  he  began  to  pace  the  polished  marble  of 
this  venerated  sanctuary.  Soon  the  traveller  paused : 
he  listened,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  looked 
eagerly  along  the  river's  bank,  where  a  little  dust 
half  obscured  a  dark  dim  object,  moving  slowly  for- 
ward; in  a  second  again,  however,  he  turned  away 
with  a  gesture  of  disappointment  and  a  curse  upon  his 
lip.  It  was  but  a  Byragee  that  had  raised  that  little 
cloud  of  dust,  a  being  devoid  of  clothing,  smeared  with 
ashes,  and  mounted  on  a  starved  pony  without  saddle 
or  bridle,  whose  pace  the  holy  man  regulated,  some- 
times, with  his  bare  heels,  and  sometimes  by  the 
application  of  the  little  bamboo  stick,  to  which  was 
appended  the  scrap  of  red  cloth,  which,  as  a  Byragee, 
he  carried  over  his  shoulder.  The  Byragee,  however, 
honoured  the  tomb  of  the  Guru  as  he  passed  it ;  he 
slipped  from  his  long  necked  bony  tattoo  to  do  it 
honour ;  he  pressed  his  forehead  to  the  dust,  he  rubbed 
the  sand  over  his  body  as  if  it  had  been  some  choice 
unguent,  he  muttered  prayer  and  praise,  and  when  he 
again  passed  onwards,  it  was  with  bowed  head,  as  one 
not  fit  to  look  on  the  glory  of  that  spot.  And  why 
was  it,  that,  as  that  poor  earth-smeared  being  bent 
low  and  humbly  at  the  gorgeous  fane  he  honoured,  the 
stranger  in  mailed  strength  shrunk  back,  cowered  iu 
the  shade  of  an  alcove,  nor  came  forth  again  till  the 
Byragee  was  once  more  enveloped  in  his  little  screen 
of  loose  sand  ?  It  was  because  he  was  a  guilty,  and 
therefore,  for  the  time,  a  timid  man ;  he  knew  that  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Prince  Ater 
Sing,  and  he  dreaded  detection  even  by  that  unarmed, 
naked,  lone  Byragee !  The  town,  he  knew,  was  near, 
scarce  a  coss  away,  embosomed  in  those  dark  shadow- 
ing trees  of  Ber  and  Peepul,  by  the  old  well  on  the 
river  bank,  and  he  knew  that  Bargir  horsemen  too 
were  there,  or  he  should  not  have  pressed  his  tired 
horse  across  the  broad  waters,  instead  of  coming  by 
the  ferry;  he  was  alone,  too,  without  his  followers, 
and  fear  whispered  how  soon  he  might  be  encom- 
passed, taken, — blown,  perhaps,  from  the  single  gun  of 
the  mud  fort, — and  the  idea  so  unstrung  the  nerves  of 
the  strong  man,  that  he  started  with  terror  as  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  friendly  **  Salaam 
Aleikoum  "  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"  Truly,"  exdauned  the  speaker, "  has  the  poet  said, 
that  Heaven  gave  thee  two  cars,  and  but  one  tongue, 
that  you  might  hear  much  and  answer  but  little ;  yet, 
mctiiinks,  as  our  business  presses,  and  it  were  well 
for  you  that  your  horse's  shoes  should  look  like  new 


I  moons,  the  greeting  of  peace  might  have  come  from 
liim  who  waited  I" 

"  Peace !"  echoed  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  harsh 
contempt,  <<who  talks  to  SuUama  the  Outlaw  of 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply ;  "  for  peace  may  be  bought, 
my  friend,  by  the  wise,  as  well  as  earned." 

The  speaker  was  evidently  a  Syud  of  the  valley  of 
Pisheen,  for  his  costume  was  that  of  tlie  Brahooes  of 
Khelat.  His  fine  countenance  and  long  waving  hair 
were  surmounted  by  a  tall  circular  cap  of  crimson  and 
gold  kinkaub;  over  his  linen  drees,  girded  with  a 
green  belt  of  shagreen  leather,  was  a  *'po6teen"  or  loose 
pelisse  of  fur,  the  skin  which  appeared  outside  being 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silks,  while  his  lilao  and 
white  trowsers,  of  rich  Bokhara  fabric,  fell  lightly  over 
liis  slippers,  stiff  witli  the  gold  embroideiy  of  Kan- 
dahar. 

"  Ay,  bought!"  pursued  Sullana,  with  a  sneer ; 
"  ever  bought  1  But  your  master  grows  exorbitant  in 
his  demands ;  I  have  paid  tribute  to  Ater  Sing,  year 
after  year  tribute,  that  all  other  men  laugh  at  as 
nominal.  I  have  never  robbed  a  caravan,  but  Ater 
Sing  took  the  rarest  of  the  booty ;  I  have  never  cut 
down  a  ripe  field  of  standing  oom»  that  Ater  Sing  had 
not  the  fullest  sheaf;  and  now  he  attacks  my  butree 
(stronghold)  at  Kaempur,  and  sets  a  prioe  upon  my 
head ;  the  freebooter  of  the  Seal  tribe,  is,  he  finds,  a 
curse  upon  his  lands !" 

"  Truly,  you  sing  mirsias  (mournful  songs),  my 
friend,"  replied  Amam-ud-deen,  a  smile  curling  his 
dark  moustache;  "but  you  forget  that  last  little 
affair  in  the  Khalsa  lands ;  and  it  was  but  a  sony 
packet  of  shawls,  and  of  Umritsir  manufacture  too, 
every  one  of  them,  that  your  messenger  brought  to 
Govindghur  after  your  capture  of  the  caravan  of 
Cashmere  merchandise  on  its  way  to  Tehran !  Tou 
have  lacked  wisdom,  Sullana;  but  a  remedy  is  even 
now  at  hand  worthy  your  ready  wit  to  compass.  The 
oil  of  protection  may  yet  shine  on  the  head  of  Sullana 
the  fi*eebooter;  but  be  cautious,  be  prudent;  share  not 
counsels,  offer  not  your  salt,  my  soul,  to  all  comers,  or 
Ihy  head  wiU  soon  whiten  over  one  of  the  twelve  gates 
of  Lahore !  For  the  princes  wiU  it  so,  and  Ater  Sing 
must  buy  peace  as  well  as  SuUana." 

"  I  can  give  no  more,"  moodily  returned  the  free- 
booter ;  "  my  followers  desert  me,  my  butree  is  in  the 
power  of  your  master;  though  the  country  is  dis- 
turbed, I  can  make  no  forays,  and  my  wealth  is  even 
now  in  the  hands  of  him  who  is  thirsting  for  my 
blood." 

''Listen!"  excUdmed  the  Syud;  and  he  bent  his 
head  towards  the  freebooter.  As  he  spoke,  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sullana  brightened, — a  smile  played  upon 
his  lips,  he  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and,  tightening  the 
shawl  around  his  waist,  remarked,  "  It  shall  be  done, 
and  promptly ;  —  by  the  holy  Grinth,  the  girl  must  be 
handsome  to  please  the  taste  of  Ater  Sing,  with  his 
Persians,  Georgians,  and  Hmdoos, — and  her  old  father 
too,  the  shawl-worker !  Ha,  ha !  we  shall  have  rare 
designs  even  in  the  butree  of  Sullana !    I  will  care  for 
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him,  and  he  shall  teach  me  to  jadge  of  the  borders  of 
a  shawl  by  torch-light,  that  the  rarest  work  of  Cash- 
mere's looms  may  not  be  lost  to  the  beauties  of  the 
hareem  of  the  chieftain  of  the  Seals." 

And  so  the  priest  and  t)ie  robber  parted ;  and,  ere 
he  left  the  Tomb  of  Nana  Khan,  the  Syud  of  PisLecn 
prostrated  himself  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  not 
hoping  that  the  act  would  make  him  better,  but  con- 
fident that  it  would  make  him  luckier ;  enable  him,  in 
fact,  the  better  to  practise  a  crooked  policy,  to  blind 
the  ignorant,  and  to  overreach  the  cunning. 

•*  Tndy,**  observed  the  shawl-worker  of  Cashmere, 
as  he  passed  the  needle  skilfully  through  the  threads 
of  a  most  delicate  fabric,  preparing  it  to  become  the 
border  of  a  scarf  ordered  by  Dost  Mahomed  of  Cabool; 
"  truly,  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  and  as  I  told  that 
young  headstrong  Akali,  the  court  at  Lahore  would 
soon  find  that  Yadeereh  of  Cashmere  was  one  to 
whom  it  were  well  to  give  zeyafets  (dinners).  Kunject 
Sing  might  boast  of  his  shawls  of  Umritsir,  but  the 
Mi^arajah  knew  they  were  no  better  tlian  a  Tatta 
Lounghi  when  compared  to  the  fabrics  of  our  valley. 
Poor  men  were  glad  to  go,  and  to  set  up  looms  there, 
but  it  was  all  both;  there  was  no  skill  at  Umritsir." 

**  The  water,  father, — ^was  that  not  the  cause  of  the 
woAenf  Mure?"  observed  the  sweet  daughter  of 
tbe  speaker.  *'AhI  where  can  streams  be  found, 
such  as  those  that  flow  beneath  the  flowery  banks  of 
our  beautiful  Cashmere  ?" 

"  By  the  word  of  the  Bab&  Nanac,  you  talk  much 
folly,  my  child !  The  rivers  are  well  enough,  and  had 
the  banks  fewer  flowers,  they  would  not  tangle  as  they 
do  the  drying  wool  when  the  breese  passes  over  them; 
still,  as  I  have  said,  the  water  is  well  enough,  but  do 
you  suppose  they  fail  at  Umritsir,  and  make  shawls  as 
stiff  as  oamel  saddles  for  want  of  water  P  Wait  till 
Yadeereh  sits  on  the  Musnud  of  Ater  Sing's  favour, 
and  yoQ  shall  see  shawls  long  enough  to  compass  the 
earth, — soft  enough  to  draw  through  the  Maharajah's 
signet, — and  embroidered  in  flowers,  glowing  with 
hues  like  the  gardens  of  Shalimar." 

Tbe  young  girl  started ;  she  rushed  to  the  old  man's 
tide ;  she  kndt  before  him,  and,  gazing  with  soft, 
tearful  eyes  full  into  his  face,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  "Alas,  my  father !  Oh,  say— tell  me  that 
this  is  some  dreadful  dream ! — Promise  me,  you  will  not 
leave  my  own  sweet  valley,  this  Paradise  of  Earth,  for 
the  dissipated  dreadful  court  of  that  wicked  scourge 
of  the  Punjaub,  Ater  Sing  I  Oh,  my  father !  believe 
not  the  words  of  this  man— this  messenger— who 
would  lure  you  from  our  sweet,  calm,  tranqiul  valley, 
to  a  Boene  of  riot,  revelry,  and  bloodshed  1  Let  us 
wo^  still  here,  and  your  fame  will  be  great,  from 
Persia  to  the  Lidian  phiins ;  but  go  not  among  those, 
who,  in  mirth,  oonsume  their  time  on  silken  cushions, 
eardeas  of  the  tears  of  hapless  parents,  and  the  shrieks 
from  plundered  homes." 

"  Tkt  child  is  mad !"  observed  Yadeereh.  "  Think 
yon,  I  care  not  for  a  name — ^think  yon,  I  will  here 
tend  gouts  rather  than  wear  the  turbui  of  recognition 


among  princes,  and  ride  on  the  elephant  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's protection,  so  that  men  shall  say,  'Make  way 
for  the  favourite  of  the  court!— Make  way  for  the 
great  Yadeereh,  the  shawl-worker  of  Lahore!'  On 
my  eyes  be  it !  And  you,  child, — ^who  knows — ^you 
have  a  stature  like  the  pine,  and  Ater  Sing  loves 
boauty ;  you  might  become  a  ranee  in  good  time ;  how 
t^en  think  you  it  will  sound, — *  Make  way  for  the 
father  of  the  queen ! — Make  way  for  the  (Jovemor  of 
Chuttorc-ka-Killal'  and  then,  if  a  Mooslem  does  but 
smile,  as  Lutuf  All  did  at  Busunt  the  other  day,  when 
the  yeUow  powder  fell  on  my  cap,  I  shall  oider  his 
beard  to  be  plucked  out,  hair  by  hair,  as  does  the 
Maharajah  GoUub  Sing."  And  in  his  excitement, 
the  old  shawl-worker  commenced  a  flower  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Cashmere,  and  did  not  note  it. 

Refia  arose,  with  a  heaving  bosom,  and  a  heart 
aching  with  conflicting  emotion.  She  stole  from  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  and  speeding  over  the  flowery 
mead  cast  herself  by  the  fair  river's  bank,  and  there, 
as  if  relieved  by  the  fancied  sympathy  of  nature,  she 
wept  with  the  first  grief  of  a  young  and  tender  heart, 
whose  childish  affections,  having  little  to  interest  them 
beside,  had  taught  her  to  love  the  flowers,  the  forests, 
the  glades,  and  the  streams  of  her  own  sweet  valley 
as  her  friends,  her  companions,  the  confidants  of 
her  young  griefs,  her  early  sorrows,  and  her  girlish 
love.  And  oh !  how  bitter  now  was  the  agony  with 
which  she  remembered  the  absence  of  the  young  Akali ! 
Were  Nehna  Sing  but  there,  all  would  be  well ;  he  had 
influence  with  her  father,  he  too  loved  Cashmere,  and 
he  would  have  no  fear  as  she  had  of  that  bold  man  who, 
as  the  messenger  from  the  Punjaub  prince,  was  luring 
her  father  from  his  peaceful  home,  with  the  material 
for  dreams  of  wild  ambition. 

Poor  child !  and  as  she  'So  lay,  pillowed  on  the 
sweet  flowers  that  she  fancied  responded  to  her  love 
for  them,  an  eye  was  fastened  on  her  fair  form  and 
glowing  cheek,  from  which,  had  she  been  conscious  of 
its  presence,  Befia  would  have  shrunk  as  from  the 
dangerous  glare  of  the  deadliest  serpent ;  but  the 
heart-broken  girl  believed  herself  in  solitude,  and 
knew  not  of  the  triumph  which  filled  the  whole  being 
of  that  reprieved  man,  who  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  neighbouring  thicket  of  young  nut-trees  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  form  of  the  shawl-worker's  hapless 
daughter. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  spring  time  of  the  year, 
and  certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
Shalimar  giffdens,  with  their  crystal  springs  and  dark 
orange  groves,  over  which  peered  the  lofty  and  richly 
sculptured  minarets  of  Lahore,  their  shining  marble 
glowing  in  the  amber  sun-light,  as  if  touched  with  the 
purest  gold.  And  if  contrast  ever  was  wanting  in  those 
umbrageous  shades,  it  certainly  was  not  so  now ;  for 
tents  were  pitched  about  its  groves,  and  a  thousand 
spears  bristled  among  its  leafy  shades ;  here  and  there 
spots  clear  from  culture  were  spread  with  rich  carpets 
of  crimson  cloth  bordered  with  gold,  and  on  them 
were  silver  chairs,  and  vessels  of  pure  gold  studded 
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with  uncut  gems;  and  with  this  barbaric  pomp  of 
festival  were  mingled  signs  of  war— crescents  of  steel, 
much  nsed  by  the  warriors  of  the  Panjaub,  with  metal 
shields,  daggers,  and  matchlocks.  Beneath  the  trees 
might  be  seen  various  groups,  and  these  were  also 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  the  times.  Here 
would  be  observed  a  group  of  Bargir  horsemen,  reposing 
on  their  many-coloured  saddles,  and  chatting  of  war 
and  plunder;  there,  a  Natch  girl,  with  her  little 
crimson  cap  for  the  moment  laid  aside,  braiding  her 
glossy  hair  by  the  aid  of  a  little  Delhi  gkss  held 
between  her  knees,  while  she  listened  in  great  glee 
to  the  wrangling  of  the  viua  and  tomtom  player,  who 
could  [not  amicably  divide  their  last  night's  gains. 
Other  groups  were  engaged  in  compounding  pilaus, 
and  roasting  animals  whole,  in  preparation  for  the  in- 
tended banquet ;  and  a  little  apart  from  them  was 
the  executioner  of  the  court,  seeing  sentence  passed 
upon  a  nuserable  Moslem,  who  writhed  in  agony  as  the 
Seikh  barber  plucked,  hair  by  hair,  his  cherished  beard, 
occasionally  singeing  it  to  save  trouble  to  himself;  a 
proceeding  not  much  cared  for  by  the  executioner,  for 
he  also  longed  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  Johneir  Bazec, 
to  be  performed  in  the  chieftain's  tent,  where  the 
favourite  dancers  from  Hindostan  were  about  to 
exliibit  their  skiU,  to  charm  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
vindictive  and  dissolute  Ater  Sing. 

In  the  centre  of  these  lovely  gardens  stood  the  tent 
of  the  chief ;  it  was  of  crimson  cloth  richly  embroidered; 
from  the  summit  rose  a  spear-head  of  liuge  dimensions 
and  of  burnished  silver,  and  the  curtains  of  the  door- 
ways and  the  lining  of  the  tent,  were  equally  formed 
of  Cashmere  shawls,  in  colour,  pale  green,  broidered 
with  many  hues.  At  the  doorway  was  a  jet  of 
delicious  water,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  marble  basin 
into  which  it  fell  were  several  pairs  of  slippers,  left  by 
those  who  were  permitted  an  audience  with  the  prince. 

A  group  of  Akali  were  also  there,  their  steel  helmets 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  their  dark  flashing  eyes 
fixed  on  the  doorway  of  the  tent.  In  a  moment 
more  the  Cashmere  curtain  was  hastily  pushed  aside, 
and  Nehna  Sing  with  hurried  steps  came  forth,  not  as 
he  looked  in  the  fair  valley  of  Cashmere,  as  he 
pressed  to  his  heart  the  tender  form  of  his  early  love, 
— ^not  as  he  looked  while  he  jested  the  old  shawl- 
worker  on  his  favourite  fabric,— -but  with  features 
distorted  by  passion,  and  eyes  glaring  with  all  the 
excitement  of  hot  fanaticism.  "What  said  he?"  with 
one  voice  inquired  the  waiting  group;  "shall  it  be 
doneP" 

"The  chief  Ater  Sing  replies,"  said  Nehna,  and  as 
he  spoke  the  young  AkaU  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
ready  kreesc,  "that  you  may  break  your  own  heads 
with  your  devices." 

"  May  eveiy  curse  of  the  Bab^  Nanac  light  on  him 
and  his,"  was  the  reply — "but  no  doubt  now  remains; 
let  us  hasten  to  Golaub  Sing." 

ATith  haughty  and  determined  mien  the  Akalis 
turned  and  left  the  spot,  every  brow  dark  with  well 
nursed  projects  of  revenge,  eveiy  eye  flashing  with  the 
fierce  zeal  of  a  blood-shedding  faitb,  but  as  they  went 


the  slipper  of  Nehna  Sing*  was  caught  by  a  tangled 
weed ;  he  stooped,  and  a  violet  eyed  little  blossom  met 
his  touch.  Sweet,  gentle,  humanizing  are  the  powers 
of  association  on  the  human  heart !  The  Akali  gazed 
ou  that  humble  flower;  he  gathered  it,  inhaled  its 
fragrance,  marvelled  at  its  delicate  beauty ;  and  as  he 
did  so  he  remembered  how  its  twin  had  seemed  to 
smile  on  him  from  the  bouquet  formed  by  the  hand  of 
the  shawl-worker's  daughter;  and  then  soft  memories 
thronged  the  mind  of  the  young  Akali,  and  his  eye 
melted  with  gentleness,  and  his  firmly  compressed 
lips  were  relaxed  with  a  smile  of  tenderness. 

Within  his  pavilion,  on  a  silver  couch  piled  with 
silken  cushions,  leaned  the  prince  Ater  Sing ;  and  as 
the  summer  heats  had  not  commenced,  he  wore  over 
his  ordinary  dress  a  pelisse  of  green  Cashmere  shawls 
lined  with  choice  furs.  In  one  comer  of  the  tent  sat 
the  Guru  Main^  whose  office  it  was  to  continue 
muttering,  with  what  was  intended  for  musical  cadence 
sentences  from  the  Grinth,  which  he  now  held  on 
his  knees,  reading  without  reference  to  any  interrup- 
tions that  might  occur ;  so  that  whether  Akali  threat- 
ened or  Natch  woman  danced,  or  minister  fiattered, 
MainA  still  read  the  Grinth,  and,  careless  of  the  moral, 
the  sound  lulled  the  senses  of  the  prince  as  the  falling 
waters  of  a  fountain,  with  its  ceaseless  babblings  will 
soothe  to  rest  a  weary  traveller.  At  the  foot  of  the 
couch  on  which  the  chief  reposed  crouched  Amam- 
ud-deen,  the  Syud  of  Pisheen :  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  he  seemed  wisely  waiting  to 
gather  from  liis  master's  humour  the  tone  it  was 
politic  to  adopt;  meanwhile,  the  Syud  ran  over  his 
beads  as  not  expecting  notice. 

"WeU,  Syud,"  at  length  remarked  the  prince,  "I 
grow  weary  of  you,  and  think  I  shall  find  pastime  in 
removing  that  head  of  thine  which  seems  unable  now  to 
plan  a  project  for  your  master.  You  become  tedious 
Syud." 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  returned  the  Syud, "  remember  the 
words  of  the  Persian, — '  AUs !  for  him  that  is  gone, 
and  done  no  work ;  the  drum  of  departure  has  beat, 
and  his  burthen  is  not  made  up.' " 

"  If  you  would  save  your  head,  my  friend,  tell  us 
somethhig  fitter  to  anoint  our  ears  than  sentences 
from  Persian  Gurus.  One  of  them  says  that  poetry  is  a 
bride  and  music  her  jewels,  and  this  reminds  me  of  the 
Cashmerian  girl,  and  the  price  of  Sulhma's  freedom.  I 
am  curious  to  see  this  pearl  of  the  valley,  and  to  add 
it  to  my  string  of  beauties,  but  Ater  Sing  brooks  no 
delay,  and  if  the  damsel  appears  not  in  the  Johneir 
Bazee  ere  the  moon  rises  this  night  over  the  gardens 
of  Slialimar,  by  the  beard  of  your  prophet,  priest,  and 
by  the  hatred  I  bear  your  people,  thy  head  shall  whiten 
beside  the  robber^s,  before  you  marble  minarets  echo 
to  the  mid-day  prayer."  ' 

" The  Prince  has  spoken,"  was  the  reply,  "and  his 
voice  falls  on  the  ear  of  his  servants  like  the  melody  of 
the  cicala  on  the  morning  breeze." 

That  night  mad  revelry  reigned  in  the  pavilion  of 
Ater  Sing,  and  wild  license  made  night  hideous. 
Women,  excited  by  strong  libations,  forgot  the  charm 
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of  their  sex,  and  in  dissolute  evil,  rivalled  the  Chailas 
and  favourites  of  their  master,  while  in  all  the  seductive 
grace  of  eastern  costume,  were  grouped  the  youEg 
beauties  of  the  Harcem,  Georgians  with  their  raven 
locks,  and  fair  blue-cycd  Persian  damsels,  lovely  all 
as  houris,  yet  there  compelled  to  witness  scenes  of 
hon-or  unknown  to  any  other  court  but  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Puujaub,  where  oriental  magnificence 
and  dissolute  barbarity  seem  to  emulate  and  outvie 
each  other.  Among  that  group  was  one  pale, 
trembling,  tearful,  shrinking  creature,  lovely  as  a  Peri. 
Her  costume  differed  from  those  around  her,  and  as 
the  revelry  proceeded,  she  drew  her  Cashmere  shawl 
closer  round  her  form,  and  buried  her  tear-stained 
face  in  its  soft  folds ;  but  the  eye  of  Ater  Smg  had 
already  marked  her  as  his  prey,  and  as  Yadeereh  the 
shawl-worker  of  Cashmere  sat  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  prince  and  heard  their  nide  jests  on  the  reprieve 
granted  by  public  proclamation  to  the  noted  free- 
ij  booter  of  the  Seal  tribe,  he  scarcely  regretted  the 
I  Tiolence  that  had  placed  his  daughter  in  the  prince's 
;  Hareem,  or  doubted  that  another  sun  would  see 
'  himself  invited  to  a  zeyafet  (dinner)  at  the  court,  and 
invested  with  full  honours  as  the  respected  governor  of 
Chuttore-ka-Killa." 


It  was  an  old  street  in  Lahore,  and  one  much 
deserted,  for  it  had  been  the  shawl-workers'  quarter 
before  Runjeet  Sing  removed  them  to  Umritsir,  and 
bestowed  so  much  labour  and  money  in  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  the  produce  of  Punjaub  looms  equal 
to  those  of  Cashmere.  Weavers  and  embroiderers 
from  the  yalley  had  indeed  been  induced  to  settle 
there  and  ply  their  vocation ;  goat's  hair  had  been 
introduced  of  the  right  quality  and  finest  texture ;  but 
the  fabrics,  despite  all  this,  were  hard  and  coarse,  and 
held  as  much  inferior  to  those  of  Cashmerian  looms. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  failure  in  all  the  oriental 
courts,  the  shawl-workers  renudned  at  the  second  city 
of  the  Punjaub,  and  returned  not  to  Lahore,  so,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  old  quarter  was  deserted,  and  no  sound 
of  the  shuttle  was  heard  in  its  streets.  The  one  we 
now  have  in  our  mind's  eye  was  narrow  and  dirty,  the 
houses  low  and  dark,  with  heavy  wooden  door- 
wajrs  and  window  shutters,  much  carved,  but  very 
ponderous,  and  crustedwith  accumulated  dirt.  Beneath 
the  dose  verandah  of  one  of  tlicse  houses  might  be 
seen  two  women  of  different  ages,  and  consequently 
different  aspects.  One,  aged  and  decrepit,  was  slowly 
engaged  in  turning  the  handle  of  a  corn-mill  that  was 
placed  between  her  knees,  murmuring  as  she  did  so 
the  "grinding  song,"  and  turning  the  wooden  pin 
mechanically,  as  it  seemed,  her  grey  hair  falling  in 
long  straight  tangled  threads  over  her  bleared  and 
reddened  eyes.  A  little  way  apart  from  this  disgusting 
looking  crone,  a  handsome  girl  leaned  on  the  old 
chest  of  heavily  carved  black  wood  that  contained  her 
stock  of  finery,  her  unguents,  and  her  perfumes,  her 
veils  and  shawls  and  other  necessaries  for  her  pro- 
fession ;  and  these  were  not  few,  for  the  damsel  was  a 
'  favourite  Natch  girl  of  the  court,  the  same  who  had 


danced  at  the  fete  in  the  Shalimar  gardens,  and  with  i 
the  coquettish  idleness  that  distinguishes  her  chiss, 
the  handsome  Gul-Bhye  (sister  of  a  rose)  amused 
herself  with  admiring  so  much  of  her  fair  form,  as 
could  be  there  reflected  in  a  little  mirror  set  in  massive 
silver,  which  formed  her  thumb  ring,  and  was  singularly 
large  for  its  position. 

"  Sleep,  child,  sleep,"  squeaked  the  old  woman  at 
length,  with  the  shriU  voice  of  a  minar,  "sleep ;  for  if 
Ater  Sing  is  disturbed  as  you  say,  nothing  but  Natchcs 
and  wine  will  cheer  him,  and  you  may  be  called  to-night 
to  another  Johneir  Bazee." 

"  Cheer  him !"  sneered  the  girl,  "  he  wants  no 
cheering ;  his  mad  fit  is  on  him,  and  a  full  draught 
of  kusumba  would  do  him  good;  he  may  have  it 
too,  for  they  say  that  Nighara  the  Georgian  is  wild 
with  jealousy,  and  has  spent  her  time  in  incantations, 
ever  since  the  Cashmerian  girl  has  been  placed  in  the 
Hareem." 

"  Fool  I"  ejaculated  the  crone,  "  does  she  not  know 
her  day  is  past  ?  Fou  were  a  favourite  once,  Gul-Bhye, 
but  a  handsome  girl  can  find  lovers  as  fond  and 
generous  as  Ater  Sing  in  any  ghur,  and  with  a  better 
chance  of  living  to  eat  pan  in  their  old  age  too." 

*'  You  are  wise,  mother,"  smiled  the  girl,  "  and  now 
I  have  fixed  my  fancy  on  young  Nehna  Khan  the  Akali, 
but  he  is  in  love,  they  say,  with  the  Cashmerian ;  but 
his  bulbul  is  caged  now,  and  he  may  find  the  voice  of 
the  cicala  as  sweet." 

"Ay  child,"  was  the  reply,  "but  the  bulbul  may 
fly  back  to  its  nest,  for  it  loves  the  wild  woods  of 
Cashmere  better,  it  seems,  than  the  gilt  cage  of 
Lahore." 

"Ah,"  laughed  the  girl,  "my  cheek  will  not  fade  with 
that  fear.  She  hates  Ater  Sing,  and  tells  him  so,  but 
who  ever  heard  of  escape  when  Amam-ud-dean  has 
ought  at  stake  ?  The  bird  may  die  in  its  cage,  but  it 
will  not  sing  again  in  the  green  woods  and  beside  the 
bright  waters  of  Cashmere.  Poor  thmg  1  I.  like  the 
pale  cheeked  daughter  of  the  shawl-worker  better 
than  all  those  proud  Georgians  and  stately  Hindoos, 
with  their  kinkaubs,  and  their  jewels,  their  haughty 
sneers  and  their  abusive  epithets ;  and  if  I  had  not 
cast  my  eyes  on  Nehna  Khui,  I  would  cany  her  a  love 
token  now  and  then  to  soothe  her,  or  sing  her  a 
Persian  gazul  without  reward." 

And  when  the  girl  had  spoken,  she  meditated  awhile, 
and  then  pillowed  her  head  upon  her  soft  round  arm, 
and  sinking  down  on  the  silken  carpet  where  she  had 
reclined,  fell  into  a  qidet  slumber,  smiling  from  time 
to  time  as  imagination  brought  to  her  young  fancy 
dreams  of  successful  love,  of  brilliant  triumph,  of  gifts, 
music,  and  of  sun-lit  gardens  decked  for  festival. 

For  a  moment  the  crone  regarded  her  with  interest. 
"Ay,"  she  muttered  at  length,  "it  was  a  good  day 
for  me  when  I  stole  that  babe  from  the  palace  at  Delhi: 
nobody  can  rival  her  in  Lahore,  and  a  pretty  sum  she 
has  brought  me  too,"  and  as  she  spoke,  the  old 
woman  put  her  com  mill  on  one  side,  and  turning  up 
the  corner  of  the  mat  on  which  it  rested,  loosened  a 
portion  of  the  floor,  and  put  her  shrivelled  arm  into  the 
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aperture.,  drew  forth  an  earthen  pot  in  which  glistened 
coins  and  bougies,  with  gems  of  price.  The  crone 
glanced  at  the  sleeper,  and  a  strange  smile  of  cunning 
meaning  then  parted  her  skinny  lips.  "  A  good  trick 
that,  to  pretend  the  robbers  had  token  all  we  had. 
Who  knows f  this  girl  may  leave  me,  even  now,  and 
who  then  would  find  pan  for  old  Mata  P  Who,  of  all  the 
gallants  of  Lahore,  would  remember  that  she  too  had 
once  been  young  and  handsome ;  or  stop  to  give  her 
even  a  handful  of  rice,  as  they  remembered  it  but 
now  P**  and  with  a  low  chuckle  the  woman  first  lifted  a 
bangle  to  her  forehead,  and  then  replaced  her  treasure, 
continuing  when  she  had  done  so  the  low  murmur  of  the 
grinder's  song.  , 

The  apartment  was  small,  but  lofty,  and  the  win- 
dows looked  over  a  lovely  country,  luxuiiantly  wooded, 
and  sparkling  with  many  streams.  Prom  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  hung  variously-coloured  lamps,  depending 
from  silver  chains ;  and  although  the  floor  was  simply 
covered  with  white  calico,  the  furniture  was  of  massive 
aiiver,  and  the  piled  cushions  of  the  finest  Cashmere 
shaws,  pale  green  in  colour,  and  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  bunches  of  sweet  roses,  that  had  been 
scattered  there  by  the  hands  of  maidens  scarcely  less 
fair  than  the  lovely  girls  who  now  reclined  near  the 
open  window.  One  of  these  was  Nigluira,  the  Geor- 
gian favourite,  and  the  other  Refia,  Uic  daughter  of 
the  shawl-worker  of  Cashmere.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  bent  like  a  £euled  lotus  flower,  and  the  dark 
flashing  eyes  of  the  Georgian  filled  with  tears  as  she 
gazed  on  the  hapless  being,  who  had  sworn  to  die 
rather  than  become  her  rival  in  the  affections  of  the 
[  prince  her  master.  The  Georgian  girl  loved  Ater  Sing 
with  the  wild  passion  of  a  first  and  ardent  love,  but 
violent  in  her  jealousy,  she  was  yet  tender  in  her  pity, 
and  now  aat  with  her  arm  round  the  suffering  licfia, 
as  if  she  were  the  sister  of  her  heart. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  young  Georgian,  in  a  coaxing 
voice,  as  she  passed  her  jewelled  hand  over  the  dis- 
ordered tresses  of  the  weeping  llefia,  ''  sing  no  more 
mirzias,  my  soul ;  we  will  yet  plot  together  to  get  you 
free,  and  Gul-Bhye  shall  aid  us,  and  take  your  tokens 
to  the  young  Akali.  These  walls  are  not  so  high  but 
true  love  may  scale  them  yet ;  and  if  Gholaub  Sing  of 
Cashmere  does  not  cage  you  again,  my  honey-bird, 
you  shall  yet  be  a  soldier's  bride." 

'*  Or  I  will  die,  Nighara !"  murmured  the  hapless 
Refia.  "  Alas  I  alas  1  grief  remains  in  my  heart  like 
the  fire  of  the  departed  caravan  in  the  deserted 
plain!" 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Georgian,  "  the  poets  say, 
nothing  that  is  broken  bears  any  value  except  the 
heart,  which  is  the  more  valuablo  the  more  it  is 
broken ;  we  will  ask  Nehna  Sing  of  that.  But  hark ! — 
What  shouts  are  those  P — they  ring  on  my  ear  unlike 
any  sound  but  that  which  seemed  to  rend  the  Harcem 
walls  asunder  on  the  death  of  the  Lion  of  Lahore. 
Oh !  my  prince,  my  love  l—O  Nanac !  spare  him, 
and  be  merciful!"  And  as  she  thus  shrieked  forth 
her  prayer,  the  Georgian  girl  sprang  to  the  sculptured 


window,  and  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  on 
either  side,  from  thence  to  learn  from  what  the  din 
arose,  but  vainly;  for  the  Hareem  was  on  the  city 
wall,  and  looked  forth  only  on  the  silent  plain,  and 
towards  the  wooded  mountains  of  Cashmere. 

Too  soon,  however,  the  dreaded  news  was  learned; 
the  prince  Ater  Sing,  in  drunken  revel,  had  fallen 
by  the  dagger  of  Sullaua  the  freebooter ;  his  funeral  ob- 
sequies were  hiurriedly  arranged,  and  Ayg  of  the  latest 
favourites  of  the  Hareem  were  commanded  to  be  in 
readmess  for  immolation  on  his  pyre. 

The  time  arrived,  and  the  sun  shone  as  brightly 
forth  as  if  no  deed  of  horror  could  that  day  stain  the 
face  of  smiling  nature ;  as  if  no  young  life  was  to  be 
hushed  for  ever  by  violent  and  cruel  means^  nor  any 
cloud  arise  from  earth  to  heaven  but  that  of  grateful 
incense  from  a  temple's  fane  or  the  hearth  of  a  happy 
home !  Man,  however,  had  decreed  it  otherwise,  and 
already  the  faggots  were  piled  in  order,  to  complete 
the  dreadful  sacrifice ;  already  the  guards  surrounded 
the  spot  to  prevent  escape ;  abready  the  royal  band 
prepared  the  instruments  wherewith  to  drown  the 
shrieks  of  anguish  that  would  ere  long  be  forced  from 
the  young  lips,  too  soon  to  be  stilled  for  ever.  The 
chieftain's  horse  was  also  there ;  and  he  who  should 
slay  him  was  now  engaged  in  decking  the  unconscious 
beast  with  gems  and  flowers,  he  champing  his  bit  and 
curvetting  the  while,  as  if  exi)ccting  to  rush  forth  in 
eager  heat  to  battle.  Akali  fanatics,  too,  were  there, 
and  Gurus  in  vast  numbers ;  and  superstition  was  at 
its  height,  and  fierce  zeal,  or  pallid  fear,  as  the  natures 
of  men  varied,  distorted  the  faces  of  the  tiuonging 
thousands  now  pressing  around  that  spot;  and  far 
away,  in  the  privacy  of  yonder  Hareem,  might  be  heard 
mad  screams,  ravings  of  despair,  agonies  of  terror, 
worse,  far  worse  than  death ;  and  these  again  were 
stilled  as  opium  did  its  work,  and  passire  unoonscioaB- 
ncss  succeeded  to  hideous  and  oonTulsiTe  tenor. 
Eefia,  exhausted  by  her  kte  miseries,  lay  croaohed 
upon  her  cushions,  and  the  Georgian  girl,  as  lore  oon- 
quered  her  fear  of  death,  put  aside  the  umiita  cup, 
and,  with  the  aspect  of  an  inspired  sibyl,  triumphed  in 
the  hour  that  should  unite  her  for  ever  to  the  oljeci 
of  her  passionate  and  doating  love. 

The  day  advances,  the  guards  are  doubled,  the  din 
increases,  the  artillery  thunders  forth  its  tremendous 
salvos,  the  body  of  Ater  Sing,  arrayed  in  all  the 
pomp  of  a  Punjaub  chieftain's  state,  is  brought  before 
the  temple.  The  elephants  of  war  trumpet  forth 
their  loud  salutes ;  the  faggots  of  sandal  wood  ara 
lighted,  and  from  the  Hareem's  gates  troop  forth  a 
female  group  chaunting  low  mirzias.  Among  them, 
borne  on  litters,  are  the  victims,  each  laden  with 
jewels,  each  radiant  with  beauty,  each  attired  in  festive 
dross.  The  Georgian  first  appears,  with  flashing  eyes, 
warm  cheek,  fired  with  the  hot  fever  of  this  wild  ex- 
citement, and  a  bosom  heaving  with  its  burden  of 
unmixed  passion.  Then  is  borne  forward  the  daughter 
of  the  shawl-worker,  pale  and  almost  insensible,  on 
her  cushions;  yet  the  crowd  think  not  of  the  rest, 
these  being  so  young,  so  lovely,  so  strangely  con- 
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trusted,  so  exquisitely  beaatifol !  The  crowd  separates 
to  receive  and  hail  the  victims ;  the  priests  advance, 
they  lift  them  from  their  litters,  they  pkoe  them 
u})on  those  treacherous  beds,  whose  silken  covers 
conceal  the  fatal  piles  so  soon  to  crackle  with  red 
dre,  and  send  their  tall  flames  to  tell  a  tule  of  fearful 
import  to  the  now  pure  and  smiling  heavens : — ^the 
faggot  of  sandal  wood  is  lighted,  the  priest  touches 
the  oil-steeped  border  of  the  couch  on  which  the  poor 
trembling  form  of  the  daughter  of  the  shawl-worker 
now  lies  helpless ; — ^he  steps  aside,  and  soon  the  lam- 
bent flames  flash  up  alike  from  every  pyre ;  but  in  the 
same  moment  a  cry  of  wild  terror  bursts  from  the 
guard ~they  fall  bzick  appalled— strong  men  flee,  and 
superstitious  fear  renders  the  warrior  weak  as  the 
helpless  child.  The  prophecy  is  fulfilled ;  the  Guru 
of  the  Tomb,  the  Uditei  of  the  Grove,  he  it  is,  that, 
with  upraised  hand,  stands,  terrible  in  vengeance,  now 
among  them !  The  strong  men  flee,  the  priests  fall 
cowering  to  the  earth ;  but  the  vision  heeds  them  not ; 
and  while  cries  and  groans  for  mercy  rend  the  air, 
Refia  is  clasped  in  a  Arm  embrace,  and  borne  from 
her  fiery  couch.  A  moment  more,  and  a  horseman 
spurs  towards  the  mountains,  and  the  Akali  band 
pour  forth  a  shout  of  triumph  that  seems  to  rend  the 
very  heftvens  :-^he  is  safe !  she  is  won !  And  the 
dismigred  people  smite  their  breasts,  and  marvel  in 
vain  at  the  pale  dread  that  so  late  oppressed  them. 


Li  the  butree  of  Sullana  the  freebooter  Yadeereh 
labours  at  his  looms,  and  as  the  old  man  plies  his 
needle  in  ccmstnuned  labour  for  his  tyrant  master,  his 
thon^ts  wander  to  far  Cashmere,  to  its  wooded 
mountains  and  its  crystal  streams,  and  to  that  sweet 
flower-embosomed  cottage  by  the  old  water-fail,  which 
the  Akali  and  his  fair  wife  have  chosen  for  their 
forest  home. 

ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


'  BT  XJLftT  OOWnSV  OLAaKS. 

Shakspbake  had  a  task  worthy  of  his  genius,  in 
dfdineating  the  character  and  chronicling  the  career 
of  Henry  Y.  He  had  to  depict  him  as  the  darling  of 
the  Bnglish  hearts,  their  leader  in  the  most  brilliant 
military  exploits,  tiie  achiever  of  their  greatest  con- 
quests, their  fi&vourite  hero  and  boasted  monarch; 
iddUe  he  had  also  to  preserve  a  regard  for  historic 
troth,  by  showing  that  his  eariy  youth  was  sullied  by 
more  than  irregularity — by  a  companionship  with  idle- 
ness, loos^ess,  and  theft,  and  by  an  irreverent  dis- 
courtesy towards  the  dignity  of  law  and  equity,  even 
to  the  insulting  and  striking  their  minister,  in  the 
person  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  poet  has  executed  this  task  is  indeed 
equal  to  its  exigencies.  In  studying  the  character 
and  career  of  this  priucc,  as  Shakspuare  has  portrayed 


them,  through  the  five  plays  of  Richard  U.,  the  two 
Parts  of  Henry  lY.,  Henry  Y.,  and  the  First  Part 
of  Henry  YI.,  we  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with 
the  marvellous  truth,  power,  judgment,  fidelity,  vigour, 
and  harmonious  consistency,  with  which  the  whole  is 
developed.  From  the  very  first  mention  of  this 
"  unthrifty  son"  by  his  deploring  father,  Bolingbroke, 
in  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  plays,  to  the 
funeral  oration  pronounced  in  the  last  over  his 
honoured  remains,  by  those  who  have  survived  to 
hail  Ids  reform,  to  celebrate  his  triumphs,  and  to 
lament  his  loss, — every  incident  is  in  keeping,  every 
scene  is  appropriate,  every  touch  is  consonant  with  the 
task  which  Shakspeare  had  in  hand.  No  point  of 
truth  has  been  violated,  yet  no  extenuating  circum- 
stance has  been  omitted;  no  fact  is  suppressed  or 
misstated,  yet  no  advantageous  light  has  been  wanting 
to  redeem  and  display  the  whole  with  the  best  effect. 
The  gross  insult  to  the  "  majesty  and  power  of  law 
and  justice"  is  atoned  for  by  an  ample  and  honourable 
apology  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  very  first 
moment  of  the  young  king's  accession  to  royalty; 
and  the  degrading  companionship  is  accompanied  by 
an  artful  intimation  of  the  self-scrutiny  constantly 
goiug  on  in  the  young  prince's  mind,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  reform,  while  the  associates  themselves  are 
painted  in  such  colours  of  gaiety,  mirth,  unrestraint, 
jollity,  and  good-humour,  as  shall  effectually  account 
for  the  fascination  which  they  possess  over  the  fancy 
of  the  young  prii^e  as  a  means  of  temporary  amuse- 
ment. Feeling  the  necessity  for  thb  vivid  colouring, 
Shakspeare  has  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art 
upon  the  creature  thus  called  into  existence  to  be  the 
youug  prince's  magnetic  associate ;  and  he  produeed 
that  miracle  of  wit,  humour,  enjoyment,  roguery, 
geniality,  impudence,  luxury,  waggery,  ease,  sweet 
temper,  high  spirits,  joviality,  and  good  feUowahip — 
immortal  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

The  fact  is,  the  brilliancy  of  Falstaff  fairly  oulshinea 
every  thing  else  that  he  comes  near,  and  throws  them 
into  comparative  shadow ;  so  that,  if  we  would  deady 
judge  of  the  other  characters  in  those  plays  where  he 
appears,  wc  must  step  aside  out  of  the  light  for 
a  while,  and  screen  our  eyes  from  its  influence,  by 
allowing  them  to  dwell  only  upon  less  dazzling  objects, 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  we  must  read  the  play  ex- 
clusive of  his  scenes,  or  if  his  scenes,  exclusive  of 
his  speeches ;— it  really  is  the  only  way  to  resist  the 
aU-powerful  spell  of  Sir  John's  fascination.  Once 
permit  yourself  to  read  a  line  of  him,  and  you  aic 
lost.  Regret  for  the  prince's  idle  hours  is  merged  in 
a  sense  of  the  humours  of  the  knight ;  and  consider- 
ation of  the  consistent  development,  the  artistic  eon- 
trivance  displayed  in  the  one  character,  is  lost  sight  of 
in  relishing  the  wit  of  tie  other.  What  reader  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  the  interest  in  the  moral 
reform  of  the  hero  suspended  during  his  dismissal  of 
his  former  companion  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
find  his  admiration  of  the  nobleness  with  which  the 
youug  king  acknowledges  his  former  course  of  error, 
and  proclaims  Ids  intention  of  an  amended  future  way 
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of  life,  niiugle  with  a  sense  of  abated  satisfaction, 
when  we  iind  that  that  amendment  necessarily  in- 
volves the  disgrace  of  the  old  favourite  P  Shokspeare 
himself,  though  admitting  this  necessity,  allows  his 
own  regret  to  appear,  and  thus  sanctions  om*s.  For, 
when  we  afterwards  hear  of  Folstaff's  death,  Mrs. 
Quickly  says,—"  The  king  hath  killed  his  heart." 

**  Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humoars  on  tho 
knight,  that  *b  the  even  of  It 

PiatoL  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  tho  right;  his  heart  is 
fhictod  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  Tho  king  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must  bo  as  it 
msy;  ho  passes  somo  humours  and  careers." 

Afterwards,  also,  there  is  a  subtle  indication  of  this 
sympathy  of  Shakspeare's  with  the  regret  we  all  feci 
for  FalstafF's  fate.  He  makes  Fluelleu,  in  the  midst 
of  a  eulogium  on  Heniy  Y.,  unconsciously  censure 
his  expediency  in  this  respect  :-— 

''  As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  CIytu»,  being  in  his 
ales  and  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in 
his  right  wits  and  his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the 
fat  knight  with  the  great  pelly>doubleL" 

Tho  present  affords  another  instance  of  tho  usual 
effect  of  speaking  of  Falstaff.  Here  have  we  been 
beguiled  into  a  digression  from  tho  subject  of  this 
paper — for  assuredly  Sir  John  is  no  soldier.  To 
return,  therefore,  to  Henry  V.,  that  renowned  one. 

The  method  in  which  the  poet  all  along  has  pre- 
pared us  to  expect  that  the  young  prince  will  be 
ultimately  reclaimed,  is  curiously  traceable  from  that 
very  first  speech  of  his  father's,  where  he  speaks  with 
such  regret  of  liis  "  unthrifty  son,"  ending  with — 

'*  As  dissolute  as  despente ;  yet,  through  both 
I  BOO  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope. 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth.'* 

Wherever  Shakspearo  has  been  compelled  to  allow 
his  hero  to  appear  in  a  degrading  position,  he  has  been 
careful  to  introduce  a  counterbalancing  touch  of  re- 
demption; as  witness  his  hesitation,  in  the  scene 
where  the  robbery  at  Gadshill  is  first  proposed,  ouly 
yielding  to  tho  prospect  of  the  jest  which  it  will 
involve  against  Fulstaff;  and  again,  in  the  tavern, 
where  he  tells  the  sheriff,  who  comes  to  apprehcud  the 
thieves,  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but  at  the  same  time 
takes  means  that  "  the  money  shall  be  paid  back  with 
advantage."  Throughout  all  his  self-asserting  speeches, 
tills  future  promise  is  strikingly  perceptible.  In  the 
first,  frequently-quoted  soliloquy,  b(Bginning, — "  I 
know  you  all,"  &c.;  in  the  vindication  he  offers  to  his 
father,  in  tlie  second  scone  of  the  thu^  act ;  in  his 
alertness  when  the  army  is  levied  against  the  rebels ; 
in  that  touch  of  discretion,  where  he  rebukes  Falstaff 
for  an  untimely  jest  in  the  royal  camp ;  in  liis  digni- 
fied, yet  modest  challenge  to  Hotspur;  in  his  soldierly 
conduct  during  the  battle,  his  unwillingness  to  quit 
the  field  when  wounded,  with  his  filial  rescue  wlicn 
his  fatlier  is  in  peril;  in  his  gallant  bearing  in  the 
single-handed  fight  with  Percy,  and  the  chivali-ous 
coui'tesy  that  prompts  him  to  cover  the  face  of  his 
slain  rival ;  in  his  disposal  of  the  vanquished  Douglas ; 


in  the  self-rcproachf ul  tone  that  pervades  his  behaviour 
the  first  time  we  see  him  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry 
IV.,  where,  through  his  idle  talk  with  Poins,  we 
perceive  tho  course  of  Ids  inward  thought,  and  he 
actually  says,  "  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fool  with  the 
time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and 
mock  us ;"  and  in  an  after  soene^  where  he  exdaima : 

**  By  heaven,  Poins,  1  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time, 
\N  hen  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south, 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt» 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads :" 

in  each  and  all  of  these  several  instances  we  have 
cited,  tliere  are  clearly  traceable  those  "  sparkles  of 
a  better  hope"  to  which  his  father  incipiently  alluded, 
and  which  ultimately  shine  forth  in  a  glorious  reform- 
ation. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  as  an  instance  of 
the  harmonious  propriety  which  invests  Shakspeare's 
creations,  that  tho  prince  in  his  idle  moments  and 
tavcni-talk  speaks  prose,  but  that  his  higher  moods 
of  thought  are  expressed  in  blank  verse. 

There  is  a  singular  reticence  observable  in  the 
character  of  this  prince— a  secret  pleasure  he  takes  in 
holding  back  tho  evidences  of  these  "  sparkles"  until 
such  time  as  he  shall  choose  to  bid  them  bhuse  forth 
in  full  splendour.  He  evinces  a  strong  oonscionaness 
of  their  existence  in  himself,  but  retains  them  latent, 
with  a  sort  of  usurious  calculation  that  their  unex- 
pected revelation  sliall  bring  him  manifold  interest  :— 

"  Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o*er  my  fiiulty 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off." 

In  the  like  spirit  is  the  reward  which  he  proposes  to 
iiimsclf  in  the  victory  over  Hotspur,  when  he  says : — 

«  The  time  will  come, 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
Ilia  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  fiictor,  ffood  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf.** 

Ho  is  content  to  lie  in  wait,  as  it  were,  for  fame, 
secure  in  his  conscious  desert  of  ultimate  renown. 
Ho  loves  to  hoard  this  oonsciousness,  and  enjoys  the 
tliouglit  that  he  shall  "  live  to  show  the  incredulous 
world  the  noble  change  that  he  has  purposed."  His 
atonement  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  public 
dismissal  and  disgrace  to  which  he  subjects  Palstaff, 
are  completely  in  keeping  with  the  sort  of  triumph 
which  the  prince  has  proposed  to  himself  all  along — 
to  astonish  people,  and  baffle  all  their  anticipations, 
and  to  win  their  admiration  at  a  single  and  unex* 
pected  stroke— 

*<  So  shall  the  world  perceive 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company." 

It  is  curiously  indicative  of  a  point  of  consistency 
in  Shakspeare's  delineation,  that  this  feature  in  Prince 
Henry's  character  is  an  inherited  one.  His  father 
Bolinjgbroke  exhibits  in  the  course  of  his  career  a  like 
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tendency  to  cslcolating  foienght,  and  patient  re- 
seiration  in  his  soheme  of  action.  Much  of  this  is 
avowed  in  his  disooorse  with  the  prince,  where  we 
find  smoothness,  expediency,  purposes  held  in  abeyance 
to  prudence  and  policy,  oonc^ed  beneath  an  oily 
exterior,  to  have  been  his  rule  in  life.  Id.  his  son. 
Prince  Henry,  we  hare  seen  the  working  of  this 
inherited  disposition ;  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  son, 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  where  he  inveigles  the  rebel 
lords  into  the  royal  power  by  base  equivocation  and 
cold-blooded  treachery,  we  see  another  *  inherited' 
transcript  of  the  father's  heartless  treatment  of  his 
tool,  Ihtton. 

In  the  play  of  Heniy  Y.  the  character  of  the  prince 
has  attained  its  maturity  of  reformation,  and  the  hero 
gloriously  achieves  the  renown,  moral  and  military,  of 
which  his  early  "sparkles  of  a  better  hope"  bore 
promise.  The  welcome  fact  of  his  spiritual  regenera- 
tion is  introduced  at  the  veiy  opening  of  the  pky,  in 
that  eloquent  dialogue  between  the  two  reverend 
prelates  of  Canterbury  and  Ely ;  and  his  own  first 
speech  is  as  hdy  as  it  is  warlike,  like  that  of  a  man 
seeking  to  establish  his  character  for  justice  and  virtue 

'  as  well  as  oonrage.  Heniy  Y.  has  to  win  by  his 
present  worthy  behaviour,  no  less  than  by  his  valour 
and  warlike  achievements,  a  fame  which  shall  dazzle 
men's  eyes,  and  blind  them  to  his  past  follies  and 
preceding  indifferent  reputation.  He  accordingly 
maintains  strict  watch  over  himself;  his  speech  is 
temperate  and  guarded,  and  his  demeanour  is  almost 
studiously  sanctified,  perpetually  reminding  us  that  he 
is  working  to  earn  a  name  for  goodness.  He  seldom 
makes  a  speech  in  this  play  without  invoking  the  name 
of  God;  and  these  solemn  appeals  are  of  so  frequent 
recurrence,  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  habit  of 
expression  assumed  for  a  purpose,  and  affected,  rather 
than  real 
This  habit  of  expression,  however,  gradually  becomes 

:  a  habit  of  mind ;  for  as  his  reformation  becomes  more 
and  more  confirmed,  as  his  virtue  strengthens,  and  his 
nature  refines  in  the  course  of  his  matured  career,  we 
behold  him  towards  the  end  of  the  play  speaking 
from  the  depths  of  a  purified  heart  in  a  strain  of 
pious  humility  that  proclaims  itself  sincere — ^for  it  is 
in  ioiiloqi^  ;  that  noble  soliloquy  on  "  Ceremony, " 
oonduding  with  one  of  the  most  devout  prayers  ever 
offered  up  to  the  "  God  of  battles."  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  to  paint 
Heniy  Y.  conformably  with  what  the  chorus  styles 
him — "the  mirror  of  all  christian  kings,"  rather  than 
the  mere  military  hero ;  and  that  he  had  to 

"  Kake  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise. 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  aea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries." 

The  wooing  of  the  French  princess,  Katharine,  is  a 
happy  combination  of  the  madcap  playfulness  of  Prince 
Hal,  and  the  martial  decision  and  confirmed  character 
of  Henry  Y. — ^it  is  gay,  frank,  and  soldierly. 

If  proof  were  wanting  of  Shakspeare's  power  of 
depicting  individual  features  in  characters  possessing 
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points  of  general  similarity,  two  stronger  examples 
could  scarcely  be  adduced  than  those  of  Heniy  Y. 
and  King  John.  Both  are  "RwgliMli  monarchs,  both 
royal  commanders,  both  leading  tiieir  troops  to  foreign 
conquests,  both  receiving  embassies  from  France, 
and  both  repairing  thither  to  cany  back  in  person 
their  warlike  reply.  But  see  the  intrinsic  contrast. 
The  one  is  ardent,  brave,  aspiring,  confident  in  the 
love  and  support  of  lus  people,  whose  good  opinion  he 
has  striven  to  deserve ;  the  other,  wily,  artfut  making 
every  movement  by  a  stratagem,  and  feeling  that  he 
holds  his  subjects  by  no  other  tenure  than  the  right  of 
might,  and  an  appeal  to  the  baser  passions  of  their 
nature.  John  rules  by  craft,  where  Harry  governs  by 
attachment. 

Allusion  has  abready  been  made  to  the  marked 
appropriateness  in  each  address  that  Shakspeare  has 
made,  his  several  military  leaders  deliver  to  their 
soldiery.  Yery  distmct  in  character  are  those  uttered 
by  Henry  Y.  and  King  John.  What  brilliant,  impe- 
tuous, rousing  appeals  to  the  zeal  of  his  men,  are  those 
of  the  former,  beginning  "  Once  more  unto  the  breach, 
dear  friends,"  in  the  Third  Act,  and  the  celebrated  one 
upon  the  eve  of  the  fight  at  Agincourt !  There  is  a 
frank  communion  in  his  manner  peculiarly  winning  to 
English  soldiers : — "  Well  have  we  done,  thrice  valLRnt 
countrymen!"  and  no  wonder  they  "determine  to 
fight  lustily  for  him."  How  sorrily  John's  stealthy 
advances  show  against  all  this.  He  seems  to  creep  on, 
sneaking  his  way,  as  it  were,  and  feeling  the  pulse,  as 
he  proceeds,  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  Angiers,  with  characteristic 
craft  contriving  to  obtain  the  first  hearing.  Li  John 
we  have  no  equalising  "we;'*  no  confiding  "dear 
friends."  On  the  contrary,  the  extortionate  tyrant  to 
his  people  appears  in  such  phrases  as  this  :— 

*'  Ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprison'd 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  In  its  utmost  force ;— ^* 

while  the  ardour  of  the  warrior  seems  to  be 
degraded  into  the  thirst  of  the  murderer,  when  he 
says  with  fierce  and  sanguinary  iteration  :•— 

"  I  am  bum*d  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  neat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France." 

Full  of  beauty  and  profound  moral  teaching  was  the 
contrivance  which  placed  Faulconbridge,  the  frank 
young  soldier  of  fortune,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  mean 
and  blood-thirsty  John.  How  nobly  appears  the  open 
manly  bearing  of  the  youth  who  wins  his  way  to  honour 
by  his  sword,  and  gnsulually  attains  a  still  higher  ex- 
cellence in  his  matured  experiences,  against  the  crafty, 
base-minded  king  who  pollutes  the  path  to  his  throne 
with  the  blood  of  his  little  kinsman,  and  whose  reign 
is  sullied  by  tyranny,  deceit,  treachery,  murder,  and 
ignoble  submission  to  papal  supremacy. 
.In  Faulconbridge  we  see  an  eager  young  spirit 
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sabjeeted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  ooiirt,  bf  tlie  wars,  of  the 
world,  and  becoming  gradually  rectified  in  its  transit 
through  the  alembic  of  intrigKLe,  emulation,  strife,  and 
passion. 

Scarcely  a  better  homily  caii  be  read  upon  the 
worthlessness  of  contention,  than  is  to  be  found,  if 
rightly  construed,  in  the  career  of  Philip  Faulconbridge. 
It  is  like  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  war ;  and 
it  is  so  consistently  set  forth,  that  it  seems  almost  as 
if  8hakspeare  had  employed  this  eharacter  in  the  form 
of  a  moral  chorus  to  this  play,  (as  he  introduced  an 
actual  one  in  th^  last  mentioned  drama,}  making  him 
a  medium  to  convey  his  owii  sentiments  upon  the 
worthlessness  of  strife  and  contention,  and  to  impress 
this  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

We  behold  Faulconhridge  first,  a  young  adveilluJer, 
intent  upon  seising  the  earliest  chance  df  what  he  then 
conceives  to  be  honour, — eten  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  his  mother.  Which  is  compromised  in  his  public 
daim  of  descent  from  Coeur-de-lioU.  This  he  does,  not 
so  much  that  he  may  derive  his  birth  from  Richard  as 
king,  but  as  the  warlike  moharch,  the  hsnoWned  military 
leader,  the  by-word  and  teri-olr  of  the  £ast,  the  plume 
in  the  helmet  of  christian  bhivalky;  he  pants  for 
distinction-,  come  it  how  it  may,  and  his  early 
speeches  palpably  betray  how  inferioi^  his  value  for 
right  is  to  his  desire  for  migllt.  His  thirst  for  gloi^ 
is  BO  eager  as  to  cotifuse  his  sense  of  what  true  glory 
is ;  and  not  until  his  jadgmetit  comea  to  exercise  itself 
in  the  wider  field  of  active  life,  does  he  attain  the  dis- 
erimination  of  a  bett»  wisdom. 

He  leans  to  the  court-draft,  lends  himself  to  so- 
phistty  and  dissim^ation^  and  sets  all  his  hopes  upon 
making  his  fortune,  and  acquiring  renown  in  the  wan. 
Here  he  distinguishes  himself  by  confironting  and 
o'ercresting  the  Duke  of  Austria,  against  whom  he 
at  once  indulges  the  instinctive  dislike  felt  by  all 
i-eally  brave  men  for  blusterers  and  bullies,  as  well  as 
the  hereditary  antipathy  he  bears  towards  the  enemy 
of  his  father  Goeur-de-lion*  Here,  also,  he  gives  full 
course  to  his  warlike  ardour,  and  he  not  only  fights 
bravely  himself,  but  his  martial  enthusiasm  helps  to 
incite  the  contending  kings : — 

**  Why  stand  these  royal  fi:t>nta  amaaed  thust 
Cry  havoc,  kings  !  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  eonfinn 
The  other's  peacs(  till  theti)  UoWS)  blood,  and  death." 

Throughout  the  engagement  his  conduct  bespeaks 
the  young  and  eager  soldier,  Whose  sole  thought  is 
military  glory  and  ambition. 
I  But  then  comes  the  soliloquy  xm  "  Commodity,"  or 
'  "  Interest,"  in  which  we  see  how  the  better  nature  of 
the  man  revolts  from  the  hoUowness  and  Want  of  faith 
he  detects  in  the  French  king;  yet  Shakspeare,  with 
his  usual  consistency,  and  conformably  with  the  view 
he  had  in  constructing  this  character,  causes  his  eyes 
to  open  only  by  degrees,  so  that  Faulconbridge  con- 
dudes  this  very  speech  With  adhering  to  his  early 
views  of  advantage,  and  determines  still  to  pursue  his 
fortunes,  keeping  "  commodity  "  as  his  lode-star.    He 


is  still  too  inexperieheed  to  t^ly  i»nfidently  on  his 
own  better  instincts,  but  his  ingenuous  mind  undc- 
Tiatingly  helps  him  forwatd  to  juster  conviction. 

The  drtmmstance  that  brings  about  the  important 
and  dedded  change  in  the  character  of  Faulconbridge 
is  the  death  of  little  Prince  Arthur,  resulting  from 
the  machinations  of  King  John,  to  whom  he  himself  is 
much  indebted.  We  find  him  still  the  courageous, 
high-spirited  mah ;  but  his  sentiments  after  this  event 
are  distinctively  those  of  the  man  of  moral  courage, 
as  contrasted  with  his  previous  physical  courage. 
Like  one  of  trUly  noble  nature,  he  scorns  to  fall  off 
from  the  patron  to  whom  he  owes  so  much ;  but  the 
discovery  of  that  patron's  baseness  and  tfeachery  acts 
like  a  talisman  to  UUseal  his  eyes  to  the  Yain-glcry 
and  evil  of  *' vaulting  ambition  ^^  and  low  cupidity. 
He  still  adheres  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  en- 
deavours to  screen  him  from  the  indignation  of  his 
revolting  nobles ;  but  he  now  discourses  with  a  calm 
dignity,  totally  Unlike  the  rash  impetuosity  of  Faul- 
conbridge in  the  opening  of  the  play.  His  replies  to 
Pembroke  and  Salisbury  are  temperate  and  sedate, 
and  only  once  during  the  scene  do  We  find  a  trace  of 
his  early  fierceness  break  out  upon  a  personal  threat 
from  the  latter,— this  explosion  merdy  proceeding 
fh>m  his  valour  being  roused.  The  way  in  which  tlie 
poet  has  effected  the  quelling  of  this  fiery  Spirit  only 
by  the  chilling  mist  of  suspicion  and  mispbioed  con- 
fidence, is  as  beautiful  in  its  tribute  to  the  original 
nature  of  Faulconbtidge  himself,  as  it  Is  impressive 
in  its  teaching.  Throughout  this  entire  scene  vrt 
behold  the  character  of  the  man  in  its  process  of 
chastening  amelioration,  as  we  discover  working  in 
him  that  divine  maturef  insight  into  the  rottenness 
of  contest  and  strife,  which  gradually  takes  the  place 
of  his  young  ambition,  and  which  finds  words,  at 
length,  in  that  grand  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  scene, 
where  he  bids  Hubert  bear  away  the  dead  Prince. 

After  this  we  find  him  bravely  fighting  for  John, 
steady  in  his  adherence  to  faia  cause,  showing  a  valiant 
front  to  his  enemies,  and  supporting  him  in  his  death- 
agony  ;  while  the  moral  perfectioning  of  his  own 
diaracter  is  wound  to  a  dimax  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  play : — 

"  This  England  never  did  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  fbot  of  a  conquertyr. 
Bat  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itsMf. 
Come  the  three  oomeia  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them :— Nought  Shall  make  us  rue. 
If  Eugland  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.* 

It  is  surely  "probal  t«  thinking"  that  Shakspeare 
formed  the  character  of  Faulconbridge  as  a  chorus  to 
this  play,  to  reveal  to  us  the  hidden  skeleton  beneath 
the  veil  and  roses  of  war  and  ambition. 

In  sad  contrast  with  the  cai-ecr  of  moral  progression 
just  cited,  is  the  unhappy  declension  of  Macbeth  from 
his  pristine  whiteness  of  eoui.  From  the  first  retro- 
grade motion  towards  vice  until  the  final  wbdm  in 
the  abyss  of  crime,  we  are  presented  with  a  terrible 
picture  of  a  brave  man  heart-smitten ;  of  a  soldier 
turned  cra^'^n ;  of  a  valorous  gentleman,  crest-fallen 
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ud  degmded  into  a  royal  trembler  bj  the  ttings  of 
remone  and  a  guilty  ooosoience.  Macbeth  is  naturally 
▼aliant.  The  deacriptioa  we  hare  of  his  oonduct  in 
the  battle-field,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  play, 
declares  him  to  be  a  gallant  combatant  :^ 

"  Brare  Macbeth,  (well  he  desenres  that  name,) 
Disdsining  fortune,  with  hU  braadish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  ezeeution, 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Garred  out  his  passage,  till  he  faced  the  slave ; 
And  ne*er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  ikrewell  to  him, 
Till  he  nnseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fixed  his  head  upon  our  battlements." 

His  preparations  for  defence,  when  his  castle  is  at- 
iidad,  bespeak  him  the  active  commander ;  and  his 
oiergetie  words  are  those  of  an  unflinching  warrior, 
— "  1*11  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked," 
and  "At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back." 
He  is  constitutionally  brave,  but  he  quails  beneath 
self-accusation,  and  his  own  conscience  daunts  him : 
"he  feels  his  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands." 
The  consciousness  of  evil  deeds  cleaves  to  him,  like 
the  poisoned  garment  of  Nessus,  stifling  his  native 
courage  with  a  mortal  environment.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mournful  circumstances  in  the  tragedy  to  behold 
how  the  fair  blossom  of  reputation  enjoyed  by  "  brave 
Macbeth"  in  the  early  scenes,  is  soiled  and  smirched 
by  the  foul  degradation  of  wrong  and  murder,  until  it 
is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  general  abhorrence  enter- 
tained against  "  black  Macbeth,"  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  play.  We  watch  his  dereliction  from  virtue 
with  anxiety,  and  mark  his  downfal  with  terror  and 
pity,  for  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  much  in  his 
nature  capable  of  taking  a  higher  aim  than  the  poor 
ambition  which  was  awakened  by  the  dark  promptings 
of  the  weird  sisters.  There  is  that  in  Macbeth's 
nature  whidi  would  have  been  susceptible  of  loftiest 
aspiring  and  achievement,  had  he  not  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  those  other  baser  impulses  that  lurk  in 
his  heart,  (of  which  impulses  the  witches  are  but  the 
t3rpe  shadowed  forth  in  foul  identity) ;  and  it  is  these 
v«ry  antagonistic  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness,  oo-existent 
in  Macbeth, — his  inherent  power  of  being  virtuous, 
yet  his  self-abandonment  to  vice, — that  appeal  so 
strongly  in  his  behalf  to  our  own  sympathies,  and 
render  him  so  vitally  interesting  to  us  all.  The  study 
of  this  character  is  fraught  with  powerful  meaning  to 
eveiy  human  bosom,  sensible  of  its  own  ceaseless 
straggle  to  maintain  unswervingly  the  strict  and 
onwaid  path,  and  conscious  of  the  "mingled  yam  of 
good  and  Ul  together"  that  composes  the  texture  of 
"ficmamortaUty." 

We  have  here  attempted  to  analyse  the  varied 
internal  structure  of  some  more  of  these  military 
portraitures;  of  Uenxy  V.  the  reformed;  John,  the 
crafty ;  Faulconbridge,  the  ingenuous ;  and  Macbeth, 
the  conscience-crippled;  and  yet  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  Shakspeare's  soldier-heroes  in 
tiadng  thek  several  individualities. 


ON  THB  DBATH  OF  MB&  HAS8£LLB,i 

B7  BSa  BROTHBB. 

Ob  life !  thou  sunshins  of  an  hour. 

To  loving  hearts  how  sweet  I 
But,  like  the  rainbow  in  the  shower. 

Though  beautifol,  how  fleet  f 
And  here,  what  bitterness  hath  filled 

Thy  cop.  iu  one  brief  day ; 
Where  sad  and  sudden  fate  has  chilled 

The  warmest  heart  to  clAy. 

2Var  rose  the  sun  on  yonder  Hall, 

'  Where  all  aroand  was  bloom ; 
It  sets  tonight  ou  yonder  Hall, 

In  deep  and  sudden  gloom  ! 
For  she,  whose  presence  made  it  bright, 

Whose  weloome-smile  it  wore. 
Dispensing  happiness  and  light 

Shall  cheer  its  hearth  no  more ! 

And  we,  who  walk  in  earthly  weeds, 

Bewail  our  mortal  doom ; 
With  sudden  wound  the  bosom  bleeds, 

And  tears  bedew  the  tomb  ! 
But  oh  !  if  sudden  was  the  blow, 

Short  was  the  closing  strife ; 
No  lingering  pangs— no  wasting  woe. 

Consumed  the  springs  of  life  ! 

The  bloom  of  health  was  on  her  cheek. 

Peace  in  her  earthly  home ; 
AndwUll  around  her  seemed  to  speak 

Of  happy  days  to  come  f 
But  no  !  the  mortal  vision  flies ; 

The  fatal  word  is  given ; 
Sudden,  on  earth  she  closed  her  eyes. 

To  open  them  in  Heaven !— -W.  B. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

on,   TIUS  BAILROAD   07   LITE. 
BY  TUB  AUTHOB  OF  "  7BABK  lAIELaOH." 

Chapter  XIIX. 

raXSENTS  TOlf  BKACT   IN  A  VEW  AHD  IVTBBBSTIVO 
ASPECT. 

Th&eb  days  passed  by,  and  still  poor  Rose  reeeived 
no  answer  to  her  letter,  but  remained  a  prey  to 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  "The  gnawing 
tortures  of  an  anxious  mind :"  on  the  fourth  arrived 
the  following  characteristic  note: — 

"  My  Deae  Miss  Ajlundbi^— I  dare  say  you've  been 
abusing  me  like  a  pick-pocket,— at  least,  I  must  have 
appeared  to  you  deserving  of  such  abuse,  for  treating 
your  request  so  cavalierly ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
been  down  in  a  Cornish  tin  mine  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  only  received  your  packet  on  my  arrival  in  town, 
an  hour  ago.  And  now,  to  business.  I  don't  set  up 
for  a  judge  of  poetry,  tliough  I  know  what  pleases 
me  aiid  what  doesa't,  ( 1  should  be  a  donkey  if  I  did 
not,  you'll  say,)— for  instance,  the  present  school  of 
"  suggestive"  poetry  doesn't  suit  me  at  all ;  but  then 

(1)  The  late  Mrs.  Ilouelli,  by  a  fall  ttom  her  carriage,  wm  killed 
on  ttia  spot,  Sept.  2,  1847. 

(2)  Coatifiued  from  p.  9Q. 
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I  have  an  old-fasbioned  picjudioe  in  fovonr  of  nnder- 
atanding  what  I  read,  and  calling  a  lailway  looomotiTe 
a  '  retommi  tteam  eagle^  for  instance,  does  not  tend 
to  simplify  literature;  the  only  thing  snch  phrases 
'suggest'  to  me  is,  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  the  authors  were  content  to  stick  to  plain 
English,  and  when  they  have  such  inexpressibly  grand 
ideas,  not  to  trouble  tiiemselves  to  express  them  at 
aL  Your  verses  have  at  least  one  good  point  in  them^ 
they  are  so  worded  that  a  plain  man  may  understand 
them ;  in  fact,  all  that  I  have  yet  read,  I  like— the 
feeling  is  invariably  pure,  true  and  beautiful,  (your 
heart's  in  the  right  place,  and  no  mistake);  the  language 
is  well  chosen  and  sometimes  eloquent;  there  are, 
of  course,  occasionally  places  where  it  gets  weak 
and  young  lady-like,  but  that  was  only  to  be  expected. 
We  can't  all  be  men,  unfortunately.  I  covdd  not 
help  laughing  when  you  'supposed  I  knew'  all  the 
booksellers  and  publishers  in  London.  Heaven 
forbid!  for  in  that  case  I  should  have  a  very 
miscellanoous  acquaintance.  However,  I  do  know 
several,  and  I  will  go  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning  and  consult  one  of  them — ^a  gentleman  on 
whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  as  to  what  will  be  the 
most  advisable  course  for  m  to  pursue.  I  say  itf, 
because,  as  I  don't  mean  to  let  the  matter  rest  till  I 
have  succeeded,  I  consider  myself  a  partner  in  the 
concern.  Lewis  parted  from  me  in  high  health  and  very 
tolerable  spirits.  He  left  town,  with  General  Grant, 
the  same  morning  on  which  I  started  for  Cornwall. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  again  when  I  can  report 
progress.  Don't  write  any  more  nonsense  about 
giving  me  trouble :  in  the  first  place,  the  thing  b  no 
trouUe ;  in  the  second,  I  should  not  mind  it  one  bit 
if  it  were.  "  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"RiciiAED  Fjrebe." 

The  first  thing  next  morning,  Frere  called  upon  liis 
friend  the  publisher,  who,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
that  nothing  beyond  advice  was  required  of  him, 
became  very  communicative  and  agreeable — ^glanced 
his  eye  over  the  verses,  and  approved  of  them,  though 
he  added,  with  a  Burleigh-likc  shake  of  the  head,  that 
he  wished  they  were  anything  but  poetry.  Prere 
wondered  why,  and  asked  him.  In  reply,  he  learned 
that  the  public  mind  had  acquired  a  sadly  practical 
bias,  which  leading  him  to  suggest  that  poetry  was 
the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  bring  it  right  again,  he 
was  farther  informed  that  the  evil  was  much  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  affected  by  so  weak  an  application  as  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  truth  of  this  ap- 
pearing undeniable,  the  subject  was  dropped. 

"The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  with  these  MSS., 
Mr. Frere,"  continued  his  adviser,  "would  be  to  get 
them  inserted  in  some  popular  periodical." 

"Well,  I  don't  object,"  returned  Frere ;  "which 
had  I  better  send  them  to  P  there's  '  Gently's  Miscel- 
lany,' and  the  'New  Weakly,'  and  •  Gainsworth's 
Magazine,'  and  half-a-dosen  more  of  'em." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  result  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  line  of  conduct  P"  inquired  his  friend. 


"Why,  as  the  things  are  in  themselves  good,  they'd 
probably  put  'em  in  next  month,  and  send  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  inclosed  in  a  polite  note  asking  for 
more." 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  A  very  promising 
young  friend  of  mine  sent  a  nicely  written  paper  to 
the  least  exclusive  of  the  periodicals  you  have  just 
mentioned ;  hearing  nothing  of  it,  he  ventured  at  the 
end  of  six  months  to  write  and  inquire  its  fate ;  in 
reply,  he  received  a  note  from  the  editor,  ^hich 
appeared  to  him  more  explicit  than  satisfutory.  It 
was  couched  in  the  following  laconic  terms:— 
'  Declined  with  thanks.' " 

"Phew!  that's  pleasant,"  rejoined  Frere*  "What 
would  you  advise  then,  under  the  ciroumstances  P  I 
place  myself  quite  in  your  hands." 

His  friend  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  considered 
the  matter  deeply.  At  length  he  seemed  to  have  hit 
upon  some  expedient,  for  he  muttered  with  great  fsm- 
phasb,  "Yes,  that  might  do.  He  could  if  he  would. 
Yes — certainly !"  Then  turning  suddenly  to  Frere, 
he  exdaimed,  "  Mind,  you'll  never  breathe  a  word  of 
it  to  any  living  being !" 

"Not  for  the  world,"  returned  Frere;  "and  now» 
what  is  it  P" 

"  You've  heard  of  Blunt's  Magazine  P" 

"  Yes;  I've  seen  it  in  several  places  lately." 

"  No  doubt ;  it's  a  most  admirably  conducted  publi- 
cation, and  one  which  is  certain  to  become  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public.  Now  I  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  edit  it,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a  note  of  introduction  to 
him ;  but  you  must  promise  me  to  be  most  careful 
never  to  reveal  his  name." 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Frere,  "  if  you  wish  it ;  but, 
may  I  ask  what  it  would  signify  if  all  London  knew 
it?" 

His  companion  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  indig- 
nant surprise ;  but,  perceiving  that  he  made  the  in- 
quiry in  honest  simplicity  of  heart,  his  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  contemptuous  pity,  as  he  replied,  in 
such  a  tone  of  voice  as  one  would  use  to  a  little 
child  who  had  inquired  why  it  might  not  set  light  to 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  "  My  dear  sir,  you  do  not 
know — you  cannot  conceive  the  consequences.  Such 
a  thing  would  be  utterly  impossible." 

He  then  wrote  a  few  lines,  which  he  handed  to 
Frere,  saying,  "  You  will  find  him  at  home  till  eleven," 

"  And  his  mysterious  name,"  observed  Frere,  glan- 
cing at  the  address,  "  is  P — eh !  nonsense  ! — ^Thomas 
Bracy,  Esq.  Why,  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own ! 
That's  famous.  Oh  I  I'll  have  some  fun  with  him — 
I'm  sure  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  you— good  morn- 
ing ; " — so  saying,  Frere  seized  his  hat,  shouldered  his 
umbrella,  and  hurried  off,  overjoyed  at  his  discovery. 

The  mendacious  tiger,  of  whom  we  have  akeady 
made  honourable  mention,  answered  Frerc's  inquiry 
as  to  whether  his  master  was  at  home,  with  a  most  { 
decided  and  unequivocal  negative,  adding  the  gra- 
tuitous information  that  he  had  gone  down  to  dine 
with  his  uncle  at  Hampstead  the  previous  day,  and 
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was  not  expected  home  till  4  o'Clock  that  after- 
noon. 

"  Well,  that's  a  nnisance,"  returned  Frere.  "  I  tell 
jou  what,  boy,  1*11  step  in  and  write  your  master  a 
note." 

"  Yes,  sir,  certain/y,  if  you  please,  sir ;  only  we've 
been  a  having  the  sweeps  liin,  and  the  place  is  hall  in 
a  huproar,  so  as  it's  unpossibul  to  touch  nothink." 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rang  violently,  and  the  boy, 
begging  Frere  to  wait,  bounded  up  the  stairs  like  a  cat, 
retormng  almost  immediately  with  the  information 
that—"  He  was  weiy  sorry,  but  he'd  just  been  to  the 
green-grocer's,  and  while  he  was  hout,  master  had 
corned  home  quite  promiscuous." 

"  And  how  about  the  soot  ?  "  asked  Frere,  a  light 
breaking  in  upon  him. 

"  Please,  sir,  cook's  been  and  cleaned  it  hup  while 
I  were  gone." 

**I  thought  so,"  returned  Frere;  "you're  a  nice 
boy !"  Then,  catching  him  by  the  coUar  of  his  jacket, 
he  continued — "  TcU  me,  you  young  scamp,  how  often 
do  you  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

The  urchin,  thus  detected,  glanced  at  Frere's  face, 
and  reading  there  that  any  attempt  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances must  prove  a  dead  failure,  replied  with  the 
utmost  lang  froid,  "  Please,  sir,  whenever  I  can't 
think  of  nothink  better." 

"  There's  an  answer !"  returned  Frere,  meditatively. 
"  Well,  you  need  never  learn  swimming — ^water  won't 
harm  you ;  but  mark  my  words,  and  beware  of  hemp." 
So  saying,  he  loosened  his  hold  on  the  boy's  collar, 
and  followed  him  up-stairs. 

The  tiger,  not  having  recognised  Frere  in  his  Euro- 
pean habiliments,  had  merely  told  his  master  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  him  on  business ;  and  Bracy, 
who  had  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  a  certain  literary 
Don,  had  rushed  into  his  dressing-room  to  exchange 
a  very  decidedly  "  fast"  smoking  jacket,  for  the  black 
frock-coat  of  editorial  propriety;  for  which  reason 
Frere  was  left  to  entertain  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  own  society.  After  examining  sundry  clever 
caricature  sketches  of  Bracy's  which  evinced  a  decided 
talent  for  that  branch  of  art,  Frere  seated  himself  in 
an  easy  chair  in  front  of  a  writing-table,  on  which  lay 
a  mysterious  document,  written  in  a  bold  dashing 
han4  which  involuntarily  attracted  liis  attention. 
For  the  reader's  edification  we  will  transcribe  it : — 
Blunfa  Magazine,  June,    Sheets  3  and  4. 

Qneition$  on  Quicksilver 4 

The  Homeless  Heart,  {Stanzas  by  L,  0.  V,  E.)    .  1 
Hist.  ParalleU,  No,  3,  {Cromwell  ^  Camr-de-Lion)  7 
rineomprise,  {by  the  Authoress  o/L'Inconnue),    .  6 
Hard  work  and  hard  food;  or.  How  would  you  like  \ 
U  yourself  ?  A  plea  for  the  industrial  classes     ] 
Dog-cart  Drives,  {by  the  Editor,)  Chap.  10,  "  A\ 

SpieeyScrew  i'*  Chap,!!,*' Doing  the  Governor'*  ]  ^ 
Wanted  something  light,  abt 2 

32 
The  last  item  in  this  singukr  catalogue  was  written  in 
pencil. 


"  Now  1  should  like  to  know  what  all  that  means,'* 
soliloquized  Frere;  "  Something  light  about  two  ? — a 
luncheon  would  come  under  that  definition  exactly; — 
two  whats?  that's  the  question!  Two  pounds? — 
it  would  not  be  particularly  light  if  it  weighed  as 
much  as  that.  Perhaps  the  figures  stand  for  money— 
the  prices  they  pay  for  the  magazine  articles,  I  dare 
say;  4 — 6—7 ;  now,  if  they  happen  to  be  sovereigns, 
tlmt  will  suit  my  young  lady's  case  very  nicely.  Ah ! 
here  he  comes." 

ChaptekXIV. 
contains  a  disquisition  on  m0d£bn  poeibt,  and 
affords  the  beade&  a  7eep  behind  the  cua- 

TAIN. 

The  position  in  which  Frere  had  placed  himself,  pre- 
vented Bracy  from  discerning  his  features  as  he 
entered,  and  he  accordingly  accosted  his  visitor  as 
follows : — 

"  My  dear  sir,  1  am  really  distressed  to  have  kept 
you  waiting,  but  as  you  arrived  1  was  just  jotting 
down  the  result  of  a  little  flirtation  with  the  Muse." 

"  And  this  is  it,  1  suppose  ?"  observed  Frere,  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  the  speaker,  and  pointing  to  the 
document  before  alluded  to. 

"  Why,  Frere  I  is  it  you,  manP"  exclaimed  Bracy,  in 
surprise.      "  As  I'm  a  sinner  I  took  you  for  that 

learned  elder,  Dr. .    My  young  imp  told  nfe 

you  were  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  see  me  on 
particular  business.  If  that  juvenile  devil  takes  to 
telling  lies  to  instead  olfor  me,  I  shall  have  to  give 
him  his  due  for  once,  in  the  shape  of  a  sound  caning." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,"  returned 
Frere,  "  as  by  some  accident  he  has  only  spoken  the 
truth  this  time ;  for  1  hope  you  don't  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  am  anything  but  a  gentleman,  and  I 
have  most  assuredly  come  to  you  on  business — that 

is,  always  supposing  Mr. of Street  has 

informed  me  correctly  in  regard  to  your  editorial 
functions." 

"  What !  has  the  eaeoethes  scribendi  seized  you  also, 
and  tempted  you  into  the  commission  of  some  little 
act  of  light  literature  ?  "  asked  Bracy. 

"Thank  goodness,  no,"  answered  Frere;  "I'm 
happy  to  say  I'm  not  so  far  gone  as  all  that  comes  to, 
yet.  No,  this  is  a  different  case  altogether : "  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  inform  his  companion  of  Bose's 
application,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  to  make 
her  talents  avaikble  for  practical  purposes. 

"  Magazine  writing  affords  rather  a  shady  prospect 
for  realizing  capital,  in  these  days,"  observed  Bracy, 
shaking  his  head  discouragingly.  "  Let's  look  at  the 
young  lady's  interesting  efforts — ^have  you  ever  seen 
herP  Arundel's  sister  ought  to  be  pretty.  What's 
this  P  *  The  Preacher's  Address  to  the  Soul.'  Why, 
it's  a  sermon  in  rhyme— heaven  help  the  girl !  what's 
she  thinking  of?" 

"Bead  it  and  you'll  see.  I  like  it  very  much/' 
returned  Frere,  slightly  nettled  at  the  reception  Ids 
protSgS^s  productions  appeared  likely  to  meet  with. 

"Oh!  it's  a  sermon  clearly,"  continued  Bracj; 
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"  here's  eomething  aboat  vanity  and  the  grave.  I 
heard  it  all  last  Sunday  at  St.  Chrysostom's,  only  the 
fellow  called  it  gfpave  and  giraoe.  He'd  picked  up  some 
conadentioos  scruple  against  the  use  of  the  letter  B« 
I  suppose.  It's  quite  wonderful,  all  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  they  discover  now-a-days.  Hum — lui — 
'  Making  the  desert  home' — rather  a  young  idea,  eh? 
'  Happy  birds,'— don't  like  that,  it  puts  one  too  much 
in  mind  of  'jolly  dogs/  or  *  odd  fish.*  I  should  have 
said,  dickey  birds,  if  it  had  been  me ;  that's  a  veiy 
safe  expression,  and  one  that  people  are  accustomed 
to.  'The  joy  of  flowers,'— what  on  earth  does  she 
mean  by  that,  now?  I  should  say  nobody  could 
understand  that— for  which  reason,  by  the  way,  it's 
the  best  thing  I've  seen  yet.  Poetry,  to  be  admired 
in  the  present  day,  should  be  utterly  incomprehensible. 
We  insert  veiy  little,  but  that's  the  rule  I  go  by  t  if 
I  can't  understand  one  word  of  a  thing,  I  make  a 
point  of  accepting  it ;  it's  safe  to  become  popular. 
'Love  for  time,  Heaven  for  eternity '—well,  that's  all 
veiy  nice  and  pretty,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  won't  do ; 
it's  not  suited  to  the  tone  of  the  Magazine,  you  see." 

"I can't  say  I  do  see  very  clearly  at  present," 
returned  Frere ;  "  what  kind  of  poetry  do  you 
accept  ?•' 

"Oh,  th«re  are  different  styles.  Now  here's  a 
little  thing  I've  got  in  the  June  part,-^'  The  Homeless 
Heart,  by  L.  0.  V.  E.'  Her  real  name  is  Mary  Dobbs, 
but  she  oouldn't  very  well  sign  herself  M.  D. :  people 
would  think  she  was  a  physician.  She's  a  very 
respectable  young  woman,  (such  a  girl  to  laugh,)  and 
engaged  to  an  opulent  stockbroker.    Now  listen. — 

•"Homeless,  forsaken. 
Deeply  opprem'd, 
Baving,  yet  craving. 
Agony's  rest; 
Bitterly  hating. 
Fondly  relenting, 
Sinning,  yet  winning 
Souls  to  repenting  ; 
When  for  ner  sorrow 
Comes  a  to-morrow, 
Shall  she  be  bles«*d  t  *  "— 

♦"That's  a  question  I  can't  take  upon  myself  to 
answer,"  interrupted  Frere ;  '*but  if  those  are  in  the 
style  you  consider  suited  to  the  tone  of  your  Ma- 
guine,  it  must  be  a  very  wonderful  publication." 

"I  flatter  myself  it  is,  rather."  replied  Bracy  com- 
placently ;  "but  that's  by  no  means  the  only  style— 
here's  a  thing  that  will  go  down  with  the  million 
sweetly.  Listen  to  this,"— and  as  he  spoke,  he 
extracted  from  a  drawer  a  mighty  bundle  of  papers 
labeUed,  "  Accepted  Poetry,"  and  selecting  one  or  two 
specimens  from  the  mass,  read  as  follows : — 
"Tm  CotwTEss  Ejcxblivbs  Dzsdaivxint. 

"Bitter-blade  the  winter's  whiriwind,  waild  around  the 

haunted  hail, 
Where  the  sheeted  snow  that  fleeted,  fester'd  on  the 

moulder'd  wall. 

"But    his    blacker  soul  irtthin  him,   childish  calm 

appeared  without, 
AAdwhen  gasing,  twas  amating,  wherefore  rese  the 

aoeptie  doubt. 


"  Then  her  voice  so  sUver-bleadod,  to  a  tnunpetrblast 

did  grow, 
As  she  task'd  him  when  she  ask'd  him, '  Mr.  Johnson, 

is  it  so  r 

"  Ashen>white  the  curdled  traitor  paled  before  her  eagle 

eye. 
Whilst  denying  in  replying,  deeper  grsw  his  peguiy.**— 

"There !  I  can't  stand  any  more  of  that,  at  any 
price!"  exclauned  Frere,  putting  his  hands  to  his 
ears;  "unless  you  wish  to  make  me  seriously  ill, 
spare  me  the  infliction  of  those  detestable  compound 
adjectives." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you've  no  taste,"  returned  Bracy. 
"Why,  that's  written  by  one  of  our  best  contri- 
butors ;  an  individual  that  will  make  Tennyson  look 
to  his  hiurels,  and  do  the  Brownings  brown,  one  of 
these  days.  But,  if  that's  too  grand  for  you,  here's  a 
little  bit  of  pastoral  simplicity  may  suit  you  better : — 

"  '  TO  A  BnLBI,ST,  KAMI  UVKHOWV. 

'  Once  upon  a  holiday, 

Sing  heigho  1 
Still  with  sportive  faney  pli^ing, 
While  all  nature  was  a-maylng, 

On  a  sunny  bank  I  lay ; 
Where  the  happy  grass  did  grow, 
'Neath  the  fragimnt  lime-trse  row. 
Sing  heigho ! 

*  There  a  little  fairy  flower. 

Sing  heigho  I 
QIancing  from  its  baby-eyes 
With  a  look  of  sweet  surprise, 

Grew  up  beneath  a  bower. 
Brought  unto  my  soul  the  dawning 
Of  a  mystic  spirit-wanung. 

Sing  heigho  I 

*  Then  I  wept,  and  said,  despairing, 

Sing  heigho ! 
Fate  is  dark,  and  earth  is  lonely, 
And  the  heart's  young  blossoms  only 
Render  life  worth  bearing ' 

"Now,  then,  what's  the  matter  with  you.^"  in- 
quired Bracy,  interrupting  himself,  on  seeing  Frere 
snatch  up  his  hat  and  umbrella. 

"  If  you're  going  to  read  any  moK  of  that,  I'm  off; 
that's  sJl,"  returned  Frere ;  "  my  powers  of  endurance 
are  limited." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  positively  such  a  Hottentot  as  to 
dislike  it,"  rejoined  Bracy,  "  I'll  not  waste  any  more 
of  its  sweet  simplicity  upon  you ;  but,  you^U  see,  the 
gentle  public  will  rave  about  it  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent." 

"  Now  teU  me  honestly,  Bracy— you  don't  really 
admire  that  childish  rubbish  P  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Bracy's  face  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  most  comical  significance ;  and,  after  pausing 
for  a  moment  in  indecision,  he  replied : 

"  Well,  Tve  a  sort  of  respect  for  your  good  opinion, 
Frere,  and  I  don't  exactly  like  to  send  you  away 
fancying  me  a  greater  ass  than  I  am ;  so  I'll  honestly 
confess,  that,  what  between  affected  Germanisms  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  puerilities  of  the  Wordsworth- 
and-water  school  on  the  other,  the  poetry  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed," 
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'*T1ifli  doB't  fou  eondder  it  the  datj  of  avery 
hoQMt  oritie  to  point  this  out,  and  so  giii()a  and 
fefonn  the  imblw  tast«,  as  to  evoke  from  the 
'  veil  of  Engiiah  nndsfiied/  a  truer  and  purer  style  V* 
retiuiied  Frare,  earnestly. 

"My  dear  feUow,  that  all  sounds  very  well  in 
theoiyy  but  in  practice,  I'm  afFat4«  (to  use  a  metaphor 
derived  from  one  of  the  humane  and  intellectual 
amnseraenta  of  our  venerated  forefatha^,)  that  oock 
von't  fight.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  some  literary 
Don  Quizotte,  with  a  pure  Saxon  taste  and  a  long 
purse,  to  tilt  at  the  publio^s  pet  windmills,  because 
he  conceives  them  to  be  giant  abuses — ^if  he  meets 
with  a  fall,  he  need  only  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  purchase  a  plaster,  getting  a  triple  shield  of 
experience  in«  for  the  money ;  but  it  is  far  otlierwise 
with  a  magaaine — if  that  is  to  continue  in  existence  it 
mn^  pay ;  in  order  to  pay  it  must  be  rendered  popular; 
to  make  a  tiling  popdJur  you  must  go  with  the  stream 
of  public  opinion,  and  not  against  it.  The  only  chance 
is  to  bead  the  tide,  and  torn  it  in  the  direction  you 
desire ;  but  to  attempt  that,  a  man  ought  to  possess 
fiftl-rate  talent,  and  I'm  free  to  confess  that  I,  for 
one,  do  not ;  and  therefore,  yon  see,  as  people  must 
he  amused,  I'm  v^  willing  to  amuse  them  in  their 
own  way,  as  long  asl  find  it  [JeasaataBd  profitable  ijo 
do  so.    Faila  /  do  yon  compcAendP 

"  I  comprehend  this  much,"  returned  ¥ien,  gruflly, 
"  that  the  ground  of  your  argument  is  expediency  and 
not  principle;  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  does  not 
suit  me,  and  I'm  afraid  Hiss  Arunde)  is  too  much  of 
my  mind  in  that  particular,  for  her  writings  to  suit 
your  wraderfal  magazine;  so  the  aooner  I  tiJce  my 
departure,  the  better  for  your  moming^s  work." 

"Stay  a  moment,"  returned  Bracy,  resuming  his 
examination  of  Rose's  papers ;  "  is  there  nothing  but 
verses  P  What  is  this  ?—'  My  first  Dinner-party  '— 
this  seeais  more  likely." 

Bie  paused*  and  ran  his  eye  over  severai  of  the 
pages,  muttering  from  time  to  time,  as  he  went  along, 
"Tee,  good  lively  s^le— rquick  powers  of  observa- 
tion—a vmy  gra^iic  touch — bravo!  ha  I  ha  1  here, 
listen  to  this : — 

" '  Immadiately  before  me  stood  a  dish  which  even 
my  inexperience  believed  itself  able  to  recognise; 
it  was  jelly  of  some  kind,  with  certain  dark  ob- 
jects encased  in  it,  as  flies  occasi(mally  are  m  amber. 
These  opaque  portions  I  settled,  in  my  own  mind, 
must  be  preserved  fruit,  and  accordingly,  (fearful  lest, 
m  my  ignorance  of  fashionable  dishes,  I  should 
s^  'yes'  to  some  tremenJbus  delicacy  whidi  might 
prove  particularly  distasteful  to  me,)  when  invited  to 
partake  of  it,  I  graciously  signified  my  assent.  Imagine 
n^  honor,  when,  on  putting  tlie  first  mouthful  to  my 
lips,  I  discovered  the  jeUy  was  savoury,  i.e.  all  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  the  creature  embedded  in  it,  a 
{ragment  of  some  dreadful  fish !  £ating  the  thing 
was  out  d  the  question,  the  mere  taste  I  had  of  it 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable ;  an  attempt  to  conceal 
it  beneath  the  knife  and  fork  proved  ut4«riy  futile. 
1  looked  «i  the  batler,  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed 


in  his  own  dignity,  and  the  dispensation  of  champagne, 
to  observe  me;  I  g^ced  appealingly  at  a  good- 
looking  young  footman,  but  he  merely  pulled  up  his 
shirt-collar  foppishly,  thinking  he  had  made  an 
impression ;  I  even  ventured  to  call,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  the  sprightly  waiter  who  had  eloped  with  my  un- 
touched plate  of  hunb  five  minutes  before,  but  he  did 
not  hear  me ;  and  there  I  sat  with  a  huge  plateful  of 
horrible  food  before  me,  which  I  could  neither  eat 
nor  get  rid  of,  'a  cynosure  for  neighbouring  eyes,' 
forced,  as  my  fears  suggested,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
all  the  mocking  glances  of  the  assembled  company.' 

"  There,"  continued  Bracy,  "  I  call  that  a  stunning 
description;  I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself; 
the  girl  writes  so  easily !  Let  me  see,  18 — 25—28 
lines  in  a  page  of  manuscript ;  there's  not  much  of  it, 
I  think  I  can  get  it  in,  I  want  two  pages  of  amusing 
matter  in  the  fourth  sheet." 

"  Ah !  something  light,  about  two.  Now  I  under- 
stand," exclaimed  Frere,  pointing  to  the  mysterious 
document  on  the  table;  "that  was  not  a  memoran- 
dum about  luncheon,  then." 

"  A  what  P  "  returned  Brapy,  shouting  with  laugh- 
ter. "  No,"  he  continued,  as  soon  as  he  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  his  composure,  "  that  is  the '  make- 
up,' as  we  call  it,  of  the  third  and  fourth  sheets  of 
the  Magaaine." 

"Indeed!"  returned  Frere ;  "I  should  think  it 
must  require  a  great  deal  of  careful  reflection,  to 
select  suitable  articles,  and  arrange  th^n  properiy." 

"  Eh !  no,  not  a  bit ;  the  thing's  simple  enough, 
when  you  once  get  in  the  way  of  it — ^have  plenty  of 
variety,  that's  the  grand  point;  what  one  doesn't  like, 
another  will.  Take  large  shot  for  big  birds,  and  small 
shot  for  little  ones,  and  then  you'll  bag  the  whole  covey ; 
that's  my  maxim.  Now,  look  here;  first  we  begin 
with  a  scientific  article,  '  Questions  on  Quicksilver ;' 
there's  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  that  can  under- 
stand that  paper  when  they've  read  it ;  and  very  few 
even  of  those  who  can  take  it  in,  care  two  straws 
about  Quicksilver,  why  should  theyP  but  they  all 
read  it,  because  its  a  cheap  way  of  getting  up  the 
necessary  amount  of  scientific  jargon,  to  hash  mto 
small  taUc.  I  never  look  at  that  man's  papers  myself; 
I  know  they're  safe,  though  I  can't  understand  a  word 
of  'em — but  they're  a  great  help  to  the  Magazine.  Then 
comes  our  friend,  the  '  Homeless  Heart;'  I  put  that 
in  as  a  drop  of  romantic  barley-sugar,  to  soften  the 
women's  throats  after  swallowing  the  science.  Next 
we  have  '  An  Historical  Parallel;'  famous  fellows  they 
are;  the  principal  dodge  in  writing  them,  is  to  take  an 
'  entirely  new  reading  of  the  character,'  as  the  actors 
say ;  in  the  present  article,  if  I  recollect  right,  they 
prove  Cosur-de-Lion  to  have  been  a  hypocritical 
fanatic,  and  Cromwell  a  chivalric,  magnanimous 
enthusiast.  If  ssafe  to  take,  depend  upon  it.  'L'lncom- 
prise'  tells  its  own  tale — ^it's  as  close  an  imitation  of 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Georges  Sand,  as  English  morality 
will  tolerate,  though  the  invention  of  Gutta  Fercha, 
or  some  other  elastic  agent,  enables  even  that  stiff 
materia],  now-a-days,  to  stretch  to  lengths  whidi 
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would  astomsh  our  grandmothen.  Then  comes  the 
'Plea for  the  industrial  Glasses,' — a  regular  savage 
poke  at  the  present  Poor  Law;  (we're  obliged  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  political  economy  as  well  as  our 
neighbours^you  know) ;  it*s  awfully  heavy,  but  it  will 
neutralize  any  ill  effects  '  L'Inoomprise '  may  have 
had  on  fathers  of  families  all  the  better.  Lastly, 
there's  my  own  little  thing,  'Dog-cart  Diives.' 
Ahem ! — have  you  seen  that  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Frere;  '*  I've  no  time  for  reading 
tra — ^I  mean,  novels  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  believe  it's  liked;  I  hear  it's  a  good  deal  talked 
about,"  continued  Bracy,  with  an  air  of  timid  self- 
complacency.  *'  Bell's  life  spoke  very  handsomely  of 
it  hist  week;  there  were  six  whole  lines  devoted  to  it,  I 
think;  upon  my  word  I  should  like  you  to  read  it." 

At  this  moment,  Frere  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  remained  over  his  time,  and  should  be  too  late 
for  some  deeply  interesting  experiments  that  were  to 
come  off  that  morning  at,  what  his  companion  termed, 
his  science  shop ;  so  receiving  an  assurance  from  Bracy 
that  Rose's  sketch  should  be  inserted  in  the  Maga- 
zine, and  that  he  would  consider  what  would  be  her 
best  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  poetry,  the 
friends  shook  hands  and  parted,  Frere  promising  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  of 
"  Dog-cart  Drives,"  at  an  early  opportunity. 


SWBDBNBORQ  AND  HIS  OPINIONS. 

The  name,  at  least,  of  this  prince  of  mystics  has 
been  ktely  revived  from  a  pretty  general  ol»curity  in 
the  writings  of  the  distinguished  American  essajist, 
Emerson.  Although  there  is  now  little  chance  of  his 
mission  being  commonly  accepted  as  supernatural,  the 
works  of  Swedenborg  are  still,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic 
inquirers,  a  mine  of  important  and  most  curious  disquisi- 
tion. For  the  miscellaneous  reader's  sake,  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  given  them  particular  attention,  we 
may  here  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  Ms  life,  character, 
and  opinions,  which  latter  are  yet  considered  apo- 
stolical by  a  section  of  religious  enthusiasts.  In  every 
age,  from  Pythagoras  down  to  Heinrich  StiUing, 
mystics  have  existed;  a  certain  similarity  of  view 
may  be  found  to  characterize  their  doctrines;  and 
although  modem  times  are  distingmshed  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  veil  between  etoterie  and  exoteric,  by 
which  the  ancients  separated  the  "mitiated"  from 
the  "vulgar,"  it  is  curious  enough  to  mark  how, 
amidst  the  light  of  science,  our  oraculist  still  manages 
to  breathe,  and  substitutes  for  the  obscurity  without 
that  whidi  is  within.  The  present  age  contains, 
perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  those  hooded  birds  of 
Minerva  with  any  former  one.  The  sight  of  light 
seems  to  terrify  them,  and  they  sail  away  disdainfully 
to  remoter  night,  or  look  out  on  us  with  eyes  of 
sphinx-like  secrecy,  intimating  a  world  to  which  they 
alone  have  access.  In  fact,  the  more  science  advances, 
the  more  they  appear  to  rally  their  forces ;  knowledge 
itself  becomes  a  source  of  mystification ;  the  mystic 


draws  his  black  circle  round  the  limits  of  diaoovery^ 
telling  us  that  the  encompassing  dark  is  only  shown 
more  widely ;  instead  of  all  things  beyond  multiplying 
the  reflection,  and  the  whole  being  better  understood 
with  the  past.  If  we  need  not  fear  the  sudden  dying- 
out  of  this  class  of  minds,  then  still  less  are  we  in 
danger  of  a  more  important  one— the  race  of  poets^- 
disappeanng  before  the  steps  of  science,  since  the 
more  dearly  and  in  the  more  numerous  relations  truUi 
is  known,  the  more  ci^)able  is  it  of  being  kumanited  by 
imagination.  The  direction  of  mysticism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  opposed  to  that  of  scientific  definition  and 
statement.  It  delights  in  not  seeing  the  whole  of  a 
truth,  and  in  making  that  partiality  the  foundation  for 
a  thousand  paradoxes,  and  for  startling  announcements 
which  have  their  force  in  this  half  reasonableness. 
The  mystic  has  no  fancy  for  deduction,  or  showing 
you  the  universal  grounds  of  his  statement ;  nor  for 
system,  which  dispUys  the  rational  connexion  of  its 
consequences.  He  expects  belief,  as  towards  a  being 
inwardly  illuminated,  and  stands  betwixt  yoa  and  the 
source  of  it.  The  only  distinction  is  between  the 
mystic  who,  in  his  supreme  self-confidence,  leaves 
others  at  liberty  to  receive  or  not ;  and  him  who,  with 
a  lurking  self-mistrust,  herds  with  kindred  spirits, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  force  all  men  beside 
to  be  of  his  sect.  Equally  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
they  differ  in  the  bigotry  of  the  latter  being  scorned 
by  the  first,  who  keeps  solitary  and  august  to  his 
^dldemess,  but  generally  imprints  a  more  real  impulse 
upon  succeeding  thought  Such  individuals  have  been 
for  the  most  part  amiable  visionaries,  fit  for  a  time 
when  the  barbarous  conventions  of  society  were  inferior 
to  the  desert-bred  earnestness  of  oms  communing  witli 
nature.  In  these,  indeed,  their  character  is  proof  of 
a  certain  validity  at  bottom  of  their  soothsaying,  a 
sort  of  real  t^flaiui  of  truth ;  only  it  is  cramped  up  and 
dropped  out  shred  by  shred,  through  a  want  of  balance 
in  the  faculties.  In  the  terms  of  modem  philosophy, 
Mndentanimg,  which  defines,  arranges,  and  renders 
tmth  available,  is  in  them  unequal  to  rsoMW,  that  ap- 
prehends it ;  so  as  to  occasion  a  perpetual  dispropor- 
tion betwixt  the  meaning  and  the  bmguage  in  which 
it  is  conveyed.  "  All  the  value,"  says  Emerson,  him- 
self, in  a  certain  sense,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough- 
going and  beautiful  of  mystics,  "  which  attaches  to 
Paracebus,  Kepler,  Swedenborg,  ftc.,  or  any  other 
who  mtroduces  questionable  facts  into  his  cosmogony, 
as  angels,  devils,  magic,  astrology,  pahnistry,  mes- 
merism, and  so  on,  is  Uie  certificate  we  have  of 
departure  from  routine,  and  that  here  is  a  new  wit- 
ness." 

"It  was  a  grand  sentence  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg," 
remarks  the  same  writer,  "  which  would  alone  indicate 
the  greatness  of  that  man's  perception, — '  It  is  no  proof 
of  a  man's  understanding,  to  be  able  to  affirm  whatever 
he  pleases ;  but  to  be  able  to  discem  that  what  is  trae 
is  tme,  and  that  what  is  false  is  false ;  this  is  the 
mark  and  character  of  intelligence." 

Emanuel  Swedberg,  or  Swedenborg^  was  bom  at 
Stockhohn,  in  Sweden*  on  the  29th  January,  16SS. 
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His  £ither.  Dr.  Jasper  Swedberg,  a  Luiberon  clergy- 
many  and  chaplain  of  a  regiment  of  the  guard,  became 
afterwards  Bishc^  of  Skava,  in  West-Gothland.  The 
name  of  tiie  fiunilj  was  changed  to  Swedenborg,  wben 
Emanuel  along  witb  his  sisters,  in  1719,  was  elevated 
to  tbe  rank  of  nobility,  an  honour  customarily  granted 
to  tbe  families  of  bishops,  in  Sweden.  His  father  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  highly  excellent,  respected  in  his 
office,  and  judicious  in  the  education  of  his  children ; 
while  bis  piety  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  fondness  for  prophetical  interpretation. 
In  the  notes  to  one  of  Swedenborg's  works  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  worthy  Swedish  doctor.  In 
the  bishop's  diocese  there  happened  an  extraordinary 
monster-birth,  that  of  a  female  child  with  a  fleshy 
appendage  to  the  head  resembling  an  expensiye  head- 
dress worn  by  the  Swedish  ladies,  called  a  foniange. 
Dr.  Swedberg  published  a  poem  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  treated  the  occurrence  as  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure  against  female  vanity  and  the  luxury  of 
the  age.  "  And  certain  it  is,"  says  the  relater,  **  that 
he  struck  a  death-blow  to  many  thousand  fintangei^ 
and  so  far  saved  many  fathers  and  husbands  from  ex- 
pense and  vexation." 

It  may  thus  be  conceived  that  Swedenborg  was 
nurtured  amidst  the  associations  of  a  simple  and 
serious  faith ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  connexion 
of  his  mother's  family  with  the  Swedish  "  Board  of 
Mines  "  tended  to  give  him  the  scientific  indination 
which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  developed.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  published  Latin  poems,  besides 
dissertations  which  procured  him  distinction  at  the 
University  of  Upsai;  also  essays  on  questions  in  ma- 
thematics and  physics,  for  four  successive  years  he 
studied  in  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany ; 
and  he  seems  always  to  have  retained  a  taste  for 
travel,  unusual  to  his  home-loving  countrymen,  who 
were,  however,  better  known  in  Europe  at  that  era 
than  now.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  XII.  "  Assessor  Extraordinary  of 
the  Board  of  Mines,"  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in 
mechanics ;  and  the  king's  object  was  that  he  should 
accompany  the  celebrated  Folhammar,  the  "Archi- 
medes of  Sweden,"  while  the  latter  was  constructing 
his  various  mechanical  works.  During  the  siege  of 
Frederickshall,  in  1718,  Swedenborg  contrived,  by 
machines  of  his  own  invention,  to  transport  over 
valleys,  mountains,  and  pkins,  two  galleys,  five  boats, 
and  a  sloop,  about  fourteen  English  miles,  which 
enabled  the  king  to  convey  his  heavy  artillery  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Various  scientific  essays,  chemical 
experiments,  and  a  journey  to  examine  the  mines  of 
Gomany  as  well  as  other  remarkable  objects,  after 
this  occupied  his  energies  for  some  tune.  His  chief 
literary  production  at  this  period  was  a  celebrated 
work  on  "  Natural  Philosophy  and  Minerals ;"  and  to 
this  extensive  acquaintance  with  animal  and  organic 
nature,  thus  indefatigably  acquired  during  his  whole 
life,  is  doubtless  owing  that  peculiar  insight  into  the 
economy  of  creation,  as  well  as  that  ever-ready  subtle- 
ness of  illustration  from  material  things,  which  is 


everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  his  theological  writings. 
His  whole  turn  of  thought  is  coloured  by  it.  The 
system  of  Swedenborg,  if  a  philosophical  system  he 
may  be  said  to  have,  is  one  of  idealized  materialism, 
strangely  subordinating  the  immediate  reality  of  ob- 
jects to  that  of  moral  truths,  yet  reflecting  on  them 
again  a  superior  actuality.  It  considers  the  former 
as  the  real  embodiment  of  the  latter,  and  entwines  all 
things  material  and  spiritual  in  a  close  chain  of  rela- 
tion, which  confounds  the  natural  with  the  super- 
natmral;  making  cause,  effect,  and  end  undistinguish- 
able,  without  perceptible  ground,  except  a  fancied 
revelation,  for  the  theological  hypothesis  on  which  all 
was  built. 

From  the  appearance  of  organic  unity  presented  by 
nature,  Swedenborg  inferred  the  production  of  all 
things  from  a  material  centre ;  reminding  us  some- 
times of  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  German, 
Schellrng.  Yet  this  almost  amounts  in  him  frequently 
to  an  instinct  like  that  of  nature  itself,  seeming  to 
justify  for  the  moment  his  assertions  of  a  real  sym- 
bolical relation  between  the  outward  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  spiritual  existences.  With  Swedenborg, 
these  are  not  merely  figurative,  but  true  "  corre- 
spondences," intended  by  the  Creator,  in  his  formation 
of  trees,  stones,  and  animals ;  and  he  accordingly 
finds  m  Scripture  also  a  consistent  use  of  these  objects, 
as  connected  with  a  higher  mystic  significance  of 
"the  Word." 

**  Swedenborg,"  says  Emerson,  "  of  all  men  in  the 
recent  ages,  stands  eminently  for  the  translator  of 
nature  into  thought.  I  do  not  know  the  man  in 
history  to  whom  things  stood  so  uniformly  for  words. 
Before  him  the  metamorphosis  continually  plays. 
Every  thing  on  which  his  eye  rests  obeys  the  impulse 
of  moral  nature.  The  figs  become  grapes  while  he 
eats  them.  When  some  of  his  angels  affirmed  a 
truth,  the  laurel  twig  which  they  held  blossomed  in 
their  hands."  "  There  was  this  perception  in  him, 
which  makes  the  poet  or  seer  an  object  of  awe  and 
terror — ^namely,  that  the  same  man,  or  society  of  men, 
may  wear  one  aspect  to  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions, and  a  different  aspect  to  higher  intelligences. 
Certain  priests,  whom  he  describes  as  conversing 
very  learnedly  together,  appeared  to  the  children, 
who  were  at  some  distance,  like  dead  horses ;  and 
many  the  like  misappearances."  "  We  have  aU  seen 
changes  as  considerable  in  wheat  and  caterpillars. 
He  is  the  poet,  and  shall  draw  us  with  love  and  terror, 
who  sees,  through  the  flowing  vest,  the  finer  nature, 
and  can  declare  it." 

Thus,  the  one  mystic  interprets  the  other ;  either 
of  them,  probably,  appearing  to  the  tminitiated  or 
unmystical  in  sundry  curious  forms.  As  for  Swe- 
denborg, however,  this  surprising  combination  of  the 
scientific  with  the  utterly  arbitrary  and  fantastic  was 
by  no  means  unusual  in  an  age  when  the  functions  of 
inductive  science  and  philosophical  speculation  were 
still  unassigned;  witness  l^cho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and 
others.  Hitherto,  nevertheless,  he  was  known  chiefij 
as  a  savant;   the    University  of   Upsal,   and    its 
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Academy  of  Sdicmees^  now  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
their  illustrious  countryman ; — he  became  a  member 
of  the  latter  in  1729,  continuing  throughout  his  life 
to  attend  ite  meetings,  and  contribute  the  results  of 
his  researches.  He  declined  a  professorship  of  the 
pure  mathematics  offered  him  by  the  Consistory  of 
the  Unirersity.  The  learned  abroad  were  eager  to 
elect  him  tlieir  associate,  and  to  correspond  with  and 
i  consult  him.  The  untiring  energy  of  Swedenborg's 
mind,  his  passion  for  the  universal,  the  immensity  of 
his  erudition  in  almost  every  department,  are  exceed- 
ingly wonderful,  serving  to  mark  him  out,  along  with 
Leibnits  and  a  few  others,  from  intellects  more  de- 
terminate in  their  bent.  For  thirty-one  years  from 
his  appointment  to  the  Assessorship  of  Mines,  he 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  its  duties, 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  to  compose  many  works 
of  the  most  abstruse  character  on  scientific  subjects. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  private  studies  interfered 
with  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  retired  from  it, 
stipulating  only  for  a  pension  of  half  its  revenue,  and 
that  no  title  should  be  conferred  upon  him ;  although 
he  has  generally  been  since  denominated  Baron. 

But  a  little  before  this,  in  1743  or  1745,  is  to  be  dated 
that  peculiar  epoch  of  Swedenhorg's  history,  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  rather  the  fuller  development 
of  an  originid  element  in  his  character,  than  a^iy 
•uddea  change.  What  his  followers  designate  a 
"particular  illumination,"  we  may  imagine  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  that  fundamental  enthusiasm 
which  hitherto  had  spent  itself  m  restless  scientific 
inquiry,  in  curious  researches, — at  first  contracted 
during  the  quiet  boyhood  passed  in  his  father's  house, 
heivecn  nuie  natural  scenery  and  devout  instructions ; 
afterwards  fed  by  the  connexion  with  mining;  and 
with  those  engaged  in  an  occupation  whose  habits 
f  eeai  to  have  taken  so  stro&g  a  hold  on  Goethe, 
Noralis,  Schelling,  and  others  of  Hie  great  German 
writers.  This  propensity  crept  upon  him  again,  un- 
modififid,  with  old  age  and  sedusion.  Even  the  phy- 
sical disquisitions  of  Swedenborg  seem  to  have  been 
characterized  by  a  strongly  hypothetical  and  con- 
structive spirit ;  their  very  titles  show  a  dispoution 
to  penetrate  into  the  method  of  creation,  rather  than 
to  classify  simple  facts— to  reproduce,  as  it  were, 
nature  after  its  own  manner,  instead  of  the  reverse. 
He  was  "  aaamatecl,  from  the  time  when  first  he  began 
to  think  for  himself  says  the  saeaui  who  pronounced 
his  ^lope,  "  by  a  secret  fin — aa  ardent  wkh  to  attain 
to  tlie  discovery  of  the  most  abstract  things ;  and  he 
thenceforward  thought  he  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  means."  What  more  natural  than  that,  as  in 
maturer  years  the  concerns  <^  religion  and  of  man 
began  to  force  themselves  on  him  more  seriously,  he 
should  apply  the  same  method  to  theological  as  to 
secular  questions?  With  a  cliaractenstic  disregard 
of  the  theories  of  others,  and  a  child-like  impatience 
of  that  very  mystery  which  was  in  all  quarters  per- 
ceptible to  him,  he  attempted  to  satisfy  himself  with 
the  belief,  tliat  to  him  was  committed  the  power  of 
explaining  this,  till  he  actually  did  convince  himself 


of  it.  This  boundary  passed,  there  is  no  check  to 
the  lengths  an  enthusiast  will  go ;  it  is  only  a  few 
who,  like  Milton,  Swedenborg,  or  Dante,  have  the 
breadth  of  reason  and  the  imaginative  wing  to  sustain 
themselves  in  an  atmosphere  so  rare  and  so  inane. 
To  these  tendencies  great  force  appears,  in  this 
instance,  to  hare  been  added,  by  an  exceedingly  pro* 
found,  sincere,  and  pure  longing  after  that  higher 
development  of  Christianity  which  the  world  was  to 
expect,  together  with  a  realization  of  it  vivid  enough 
in  some  measure  to  anticipate  its  nature.  The  express 
doctrines  announced  by  Swedenborg  are  neither  mora 
unintelligible,  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  difficult 
to  be  received,  than  those  of  many  who  have  given 
names  to  larger  sects ;  it  is  the  authority  referred  to, 
the  method  employed,  and  tlie  strange  figurative  or 
symbolical  clothing  supplied  by  his  previous  associa- 
tions, but  with  the  utmost  seriousness  put  forward  as 
part  of  the  subject^natter.  We  discard  the  idea  of 
liis  eitlier  meaning  to  fabify  or  to  poetise  in  this; 
indeed,  the  times  in  which  Swedenborg  lived  would, 
no  doubt,  cause  in  his  strongly  energetic  character  a 
seoret  reaction  against  their  sciolism  and  incredulity ; 
while  it  was  then,  if  ever,  that  the  apparent  inadequaey 
of  existing  religious  data  for  social  elevation  seemed 
to  demand  a  new  prophet. 

From  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  Swedenborg 
almost  exclusively  applied  his  pen,  during  the  remain- 
ing  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life,  to  spiritual  subjects. 
He  bimselif  dates  his  introduction  to  invisible  mysteries 
from  1743,  when,  at  London,  he  was  enlightened  to 
behohl  heaven,  hell,  and  the  intennediate  or  transition 
state.  This  illusion  was  so  confirmed,  increased,  and 
inwoven  with  his  daily  experience,  that  at  various 
times,  while  at  home  and  travelling,  he  acted  as  one  in 
palpable  oommnnion  with  supernatural  beings,  saw 
and  conversed  with  deceased  friends  or  acquaintaaoe, 
as  well  as  with  many  famous  characters  of  antiquity. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  a  t^mce,  his  lips  moved,  his 
features  were  at  one  time  marked  with  pain,  at  another 
with  rapture,  according  as  the  scene  of  his  vision  was  in- 
fernal or  celestial.  Long  dialogues  with  angeb,  spirits, 
and  other  denizens  of  heaven  or  hades,  are  recorded 
in  his  numerous  books,  along  with  particular  deserip- 
tioBs  of  how  nutters  are  there  trausacted,  though 
perltaps  sometimes  meant  for  the  extension  into  human 
speech  of  what  he  believed  to  have  been  thus  revealed 
to  him  through  hieroglyphics.  Many  individuals — 
chiefly,  as  in  the  present  day,  belonging  to  the  higher 
or  middle  ranks — testified  to  their  confidence  by 
becoming  his  disciples:  amongst  other  marvellous 
proofs  of  his  inspiration,  with  respeet  to  actual  events, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  information  at  (rottcnburg  <^ 
a  great  fire  in  Stockholm,  the  very  hour  of  its  occur- 
rence. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Swedenborg 
was  now  the  subject  of  a  partial  inaaaity,  or  religious 
monomania,  while  cm  all  other  points  apparently 
sound — a  phenomenon  by  no  means  t^ofrequent  in  such 
cases,  where  the  miad  is  strongly  (>ia88ed  in  a  single 
direction,  and  with  the  subtilty  of  madness  contrives 
to  preserve  a  real  balance  when  apart  from  its  leadin;^ 
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idea.  This  estnogement  of  the  practical  nndenianding 
from  ideal  reason  is  probably  more  hopeless  thaa  utter 
lunacy,  dependent  on  physical  causes;  Shakspeare 
has  reprsaented  it  in  Hamlet,  as  distinguished  from 
Ophelia ;  while  Cerrantos,  in  his  cliaraoter  of  Don 
Quixotte,  profoundly  indicates  its  difference  from  the 
world-vise  folly  of  his  companion,  Sancho.  At 
bottom  of  all  this  extravagance  of  Swedenborg's 
there  lay  a  lofty  wisdom,  whicli  was  only  insane  in  the 
choice  of  a  vehicle  for  itself,  while  it  prompted  him 
to  attempt  reforming  the  world  by  means  of  a 
mystical  community  and  the  "  New  Jerusalem."  In 
how  far  he  may  have  thus  anticipated  the  pious  ghost- 
stories  of  John  Wesley,*  the  metaphysical  supemap 
turalism  of  Stilling,  or  Dr.  Justinua  Kerner's  mag- 
netic spectre-craft,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  un- 
questionable superiority  of  meaning  in  Swedenborg's 
reveries  to  their  **  facts."  To  the  allegation  in  this 
country  of  his  having  had  a  delirious  fever,  from 
whose  effects  he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  is  opposed 
by  bis  biographers  the  statement  of  his  unintem^ted 
good  health. 

Swedenborg  had  an  express  hatred  of  all  dissimula- 
tion, as  is  remarked  in  the  oration  to  his  memory  by  a 
fellow  academician  at  Stockholm,  M.  Sandel.  He  ?ras 
a  sincere  friend  of  mankind,  and  looked  for  this 
quality  in  others  as  the  sure  proof  of  many  virtues 
beside.  In  society  he  was  cheerful  and  agreeable,  and 
by  way  of  relaxation  frequented  the  company  of  all 
intelligent  men,  avoiding  the  least  appearance  of 
eccentricity.  Anything  like  wit  at  the  expense  of 
serious  things  he  checked  with  dignified  severity. 
He  was  in  person  stately,  tall,  with  an  air  at  first 
somewhat  reserved;  he  wore  a  beard,  dressing  in 
conformity  with  his  position  and  easy  circumstances. 
Although  he  evinoea  in  his  book  "  On  the  Ck)njugal 
lAfe"  an  elevated  conception  of  that  state,  and 
"esteemed  the  society  of  a  fine  and  wcll-infonned 
woflMU  as  the  most  agreeable  of  pleasures,"  Sweden- 
borg was  never  married,  his  chief  reason  beiug,  the 
neoeaaity  of  solitary  quiet  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profound 
studies.  To  the  last  he  was  unaltered  in  the  belief  of 
his  own  eommiasion  and  the  reality  of  his  visions ;  he 
waa  venerated  by  both  followers  and  sceptics,  for  his 
kaming,  sagacity,  and  uprightness;  and  although 
obncxioas  to  the  clei^,  was  favoured  by  several 
bishops,  while  he  was  protected  by  the  king, 
Adolphus  Frederic.  His  death  occurred  in  Jjondon, 
from  a  stn^e  of  apoplexy,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
His  diseiples  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
woild,  prificipaUy  amongst  the  middle  and  upper 
dasses^  and  not  distinguished  externally  from  others. 
They  have  exerted  themselves  for  such  philanthropic 
objeeta  as  flie  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade. 
A  society  in  London,  instituted  in  1810,  have  trans- 
hited  most  of  his  works,  and  all  those  of  a  theological 
nature,  from  the  original  Latin  into  English.  The 
principal  of  these  are  entitled  "  Universal  Theology," 
"Tfce  Foot  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  New  Churdi," 


"  The  Delights  of  Wisdom  concerning  Conjugal  Love," 
with  large  commentaries  on  Scripture,  of  which 
Swedenborg  only  receives  a  part  as  inspired. 

On  the  religious  doctrines  of  this  extraordinary  man 
we  have  neither  space  nor  occasion  to  enlarge  here. 
Swedenborg  announces  them,  and  all  connected  with 
them,  in  a  tone  of  the  calmest  authority,  more  than 
apostolic.  There  are  intermixed  with  his  revelations 
innumerable  examples  of  remarkable  insight  into 
every  important  subject  touched  upon;  he  pierces 
with  an  easy  glance  through  tlie  dogmatic,  controver- 
sial, and  sceptical  formulas  of  liis  time,  and  possibly 
many  an  orthodox  creed  of  the  present  might  derive 
something  with  advantage  from  his  spirit.  He  in- 
culcates the  purest  and  noblest  morality,  often  in  the 
clearest  manner;  and  with  respect  to  a  theological 
dogma,  looks  always  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
question.  The  tidings  brought  by  him  from  the 
seventh  heaven  or  lowest  shades  are  characterized 
neither  by  vague  ecstasies  nor  by  terrors  such  as  the 
moral  nature  of  man  does  not  respond  to,  as  in  the 
vision  of  Dante ;  they  are  rather  the  projection  of 
rational  conclusions  upon  a  snperterrestrial  sphere, 
while  they  are  far  distant  from  the  personalities  and 
materialisms  of  the  Italian  poet.  His  heaven  is 
that  of  progress  rather  than  of  delight,  his  hell  de- 
gradation more  than  agony ;  the  foulness  of  evil  and 
the  beauty  of  virtue  are  always  in  his  view.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  consistency  of  enthusiasm  in 
him,  and  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  doubt  with 
which  he  enunciates  propositions  rather  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  account  of  their  manner  and  their  authority 
than  for  their  substance.  He  affirms  that  there  is  an 
understanding  of  dirine  truths,  of  which  the  church 
had  hitherto  been  ignorant,  but  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  make  known ;  so  that  it  is  rather  as  an 
interpreter  than  as  a  new  prophet  that  he  conceives 
himself  inspired.  The  "Four  leading  Doctrines" 
concern  the  following  points, — the  Lord,  or  Christ, 
who  is  God,  having  in  himself  a  divine  Trinity,  not  of 
persons  but  of  nature,  as,  according  to  Swedenborg, 
there  exists  in  man, — the  Word,  or  Kevelatjpn, — 
Faith,  with  its  correlative  or  consequent  of  Charity, — 
and  the  "New  Jerusalem,"  or  Church  predicted  in 
the  Apocalypse,  which  therefore  is  the  great  text- 
book oif  Sweidenborg  and  his  folluwers.  He  seems  to 
consider  knowledge  of  a  future  state  as  of  imniense 
moment  to  present  actions,  and  that  the  silence  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject  now  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented ;  he  teaches  that  the  Last  Judgment  is  past, 
and  that  the  only  resurrection,  tiiat  of  a  spiritual  body 
like  the  material,  takes  place  ou  the  third  day  after 
death.  A  man's  future  condition  takes  its  outward 
siiape,  as  it  were,  according  to  his  inward  character, 
heaven  becoming  more  heavenly  as  he  lumself  "  in- 
creases from  the  Ijord."  In  the  invisible  world  tlicre 
exist  "correspondences"  to  things  in  the  visible, 
but  in  a  manner  more  individually  adapted  to  parti- 
cular persons.  There  is  much  of  solemnity  and  of 
a  dream-like  fulucss  of  meaning  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  meetings  of  angels  in  their  celestial  society,  with 
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tlie  aspects  and  'drcnmstances  of  departed  homan 
beings.  And  taken  altogether,  urith  his  life,  charac- 
ter, ^orks,  and  era,  we  may  regard  Swedenborg  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  singular  and  mark-worthy  of  the 
numerous  tribe  qf  mystics  or  visionaries,  who  have 
shown  their  dissatisfaction  ^ith  the  gradual  enlighten- 
ment of  knowledge,  by  letting  in  upon  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  they  know  no  more  about  than  we.  "  They 
are  of  use,"  as  Emerson  says,  "for  breaking  the 
routine." 

THE  KINO  OP  BOHEMIA.* 

"  LxAD  on !  lead  on !  mine  eyes  are  dim, 

I  cannot  see  the  lancea  gleam ;    • 
But  I  can  hear  the  battlo-hymn, 

The  tramp  of  horse,  the  war-fife's  scream. 
I  yet  can  face  the  arrowy  hail, 

I  yet  can  wave  my  sword  on  high. 
And  breathe  the  battle's  stormy  gale. 

And  shout  the  shout  of  victory !  ** 
Two  horsemen  bold  were  at  his  side. 

They  gra8p*d  the  Monarch's  bridle-rein; 
They  raised  Bohemia's  war<ry  wide. 

And  gallop'd  o'er  the  thundering  plain. 

The  tide  had  tum'd ;  the  die  was  cast^ 

An  Host  before  a  handful  fled  ; 
Again  Bohemia's  monarch  pass'd — 

His  ostrich  plume  was  dashed  with  red. 
"  Lead  on !  lead  on !  mine  eyes  are  dim, 

I  cannot  see  my  country's  shame ; 
I  cannot  see  the  invader  nim 

Mow  down  our  ranks  luce  wasting  flame ; 
But  I  can  hear  the  coward  strife. 

The  flight,  the  chase,  the  panting  breath ; 
Oh !  I  have  lived  a  warrior's  life, 

I  will  not  die  a  coward's  death  !  * 

They  tied  his  bridle-rein  to  theirs. 
They  rush'd  amid  the  battle's  flood, 

And  Crecy's  field  of  shame  and  tears 
Was  haUow'd  with  a  hero's  blood  I 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  BRITISH  DRUIDISM. 

BY  TOE  AUTHOB  OF  "  FBOTSKBIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

Dbuidisu  is  a  topic  of  surpassing  interest  to 
Britons ;  and  the  many  who  may  question  this  priuci- 
pium,  or  may  suppose  it  only  iq)plicable  to  vulgar 
clubs  or  Webh  concerts,  will  thank  us  for  illumining 
their  dimness  as  to  the  main  day-spring  of  such 
promised  interest.  It  is,  then,  not  too  much  to  aver, 
(and  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion  shall  immediately 
appear,) — that  the  purest  patriarchal  religion  had  many 
things  in  common  with  early  Druidism.  Oaks  standing 
in  consecrated  places,  pillm  and  circles  and  altars  of 
unhewn  stone,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  that  book, 
containing  the  earliest  records  of  mankind,  which  is 
emphatically  called  tke  book,  Grace  the  Bible.    It  is 


(I)  Thia  king,  blind  ftom  ag*.  wm  1ml  between  two  knighU  to  the 
battle  of  Crecy :  and,  when  the  day  was  completelj  decided  against 
the  French,  niahed  as  deacribed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
with  bis  two  conductors,  where  all  three  together  perfahed.  HU 
pliuoe  of  three  Ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto,  "Ich  Dien," 
was  adopted  oa  this  occasion  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
has  since  belonged  to  the  sacoeeding  Princes  of  Wales. —Russell's 
"  Modem  Siuope.'* 


far  frrm  our  wish, to  shock  early  feelings  after  the 
fashion  of  Dr.  Milroan,  who  speaks  of  father  Abraham 
as  "the  old  Smir;"  for  this  canse,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  be  misunderstood  as  if  it  were  attempted  to 
attach  the  name  of  Druid  either  to  that  venerable 
saint,  or  to  Jacob,  or  to  Joshua,  or  to  Samuel:  it 
would  be  an  inference  equally  false  as  to  call  the  first 
disciples,  papists :  corruption,  eiror,  idolatries,  igno- 
rance, contribute  quite  enouj^  to  prove  the  classes 
different;  while  many  remainder  things  in  common 
imply  an  original  unity.  The  sacred  names  mentioned 
above  were  all  prophetic  seers,  trp^'i,  derumm: 
they  each  and  all  reared  their  rocky  pillars  of  witness, 
their  holy  stones  nmb  o^,  kertmloaeh^  cromlech: 
vicarious  sacrifice,  the  oneness  of  the  Deity,  Uie 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  doctrines  common  alike  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  to  the  Druids :  they  "worshipped 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  bnt  would  meditate 
with  Isaac  in  the  field  at  eventide,  and  make  their 
offerings  upon  the  high  places.  Gilgal,  V^,  "the 
circle-circle,"  the  concentric  rings  oif  laige  stones 
taken  out  of  the  rocky  bed  of  Jordan,  is  an  example 
fulfilling  all  the  requisites  of  such  still  existing 
druidicfld  circles  as  we  hafe  seen  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Invemesshire,  the  Channel  Ishmds,  Wilts,  Kilkenny, 
and  other  primeval  localities ;  just  such  a  double 
circle  as  the  Gilgal,  we  remember  a  little  out  of  the 
road-side  between  Aberfeldie  and  Kenmore. 

When  Jacob  hides  the  teraphim,  the  idols  of  his 
wife,  he  selects  as  a  sacred  place,  "  under  the  oak 
by  Shechem."  Deborah,  Ilebecca*s  foster-mother, 
was  buried  with  pious  carefulness  "beneath  the 
stones  of  Bethel  under  an  oak,  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called,  llie  oak  of  weeping."  So  also  Saul  and  hia 
sons  were  interred  "under  the  oak  in  Jabesh:" 
Gideon's  angel  "  came  and  sat  under  an  oak  which 
was  in  Ophrah ;"  the  erring  "  man  of  God "  rests 
under  an  oak ;  as  if  these  were  in  the  nature  of 
consecrated  trees — religious  stations.  In  Joshua  xxiv. 
26.  we  read  that  the  great  successor  of  Moses  "  took 
a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  tliere  under  an  oak,  which 
was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;"  and  this  selection 
of  oaks  and  setting  up  of  monolithic  pillars  might  be 
illustrated  by  numerous  other  examples.  In  later 
times,  when  idolatiy  had  succeeded  to  the  purer 
worship  implied  in  the  primitive  natural  religion,  we 
find  Ezekiei,  Isaiah,  and  Hosea  expostulating  with 
their  fallen  race  for  "  worshipping  idols  under  eveiy 
thick  oak,"  and  for  inflaming  themselves  with  the 
rites  of  heathenish  impurity  "  among  the  oaks."  It 
is  manifest,  that  the  oak  was  a  sacred  or  a  super- 
stitious tree ;  one  selected  for  the  shading  of  religious 
places :  and  this  is  so  principal  a  feature  in  Druidism, 
that  some  etymologbts  attribute  their  adoption  of 
the  name  to  their  reverence  for  the  dpvr,  dSrvt,  or 
rather  dnoi,  the  oak. 

Once  more ;  we  read  of  cairns  and  camedds  raised 
in  patriarchal  times :  the  word  "  cairn"  is  a  Hebrew 
one  l>?,  keren^  "  horn"  or  "  hill."  We  read  in  Isaiah  vi. 
of  "  the  very  fruitful  hill,"  XSi»  In  Genesis  xxxi.  45, 
&c.,  "Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  iq>  for  a  piUar; 
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and  Jacob  said  unto  bia  brethren.  Gather  stones ;  and 
they  took  stones,  and  made  an  heap :  and  they  did  eat 
thereupon  the  heap.  And  Laban  called  it,  The  heap  of 
I  witness."    So  likewise  over  Achan,  after  "  all  Israel 
I  had  stoned  him  irtth  stones,  they  raised  a  great  heap 
I  of  stones  over  him  nnto  this  day."  It  is  possible,  by 
the  way,  that  the  execution  by  stoning  might  have 
had  some  reference  to  the  sepulchral  and  other  tumuli 
usually  reared  to  commemorate  great  men  or  remark- 
able events. 

Again;  over  the  King  of  Ai  "  they  raised  a  great 
heap  of  stones  that  remaineth  unto  this  day."  That 
I  remaineth!  we  have  seen  many  such  perpetual 
'  memotials  which  have  outlived  the  name  and  fame  of 
'  their  subjacent  heroes;  as, — ^who  knoweth  anything 
of  the  once  great  potentate  that  lies  beneath  his  pyra- 
midal heap  of  white  stones  on  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountain  P  That  remaineth  I  What  indestructibility 
pervades  a  pile  like  this,  for  ages  solemn  and  honoured 
in  its  preservation,  and  thereafter  to  the  end  of  time 
uninjured  by  decay,  and  changeless  as  the  everlasting 
hills  I  We  at  least  desire  not  to  hint  a  doubt,  but 
that  the  "very  great  heap  of  stones  laid  over 
Absalom,"  and  "  the  pillar  in  the  king's  dale  which 
Absalom  erected  for  himself  to  keep  his  name  in  re- 
membrance, because  he  had  no  son,"  are  now  existing 
as  at  first,  and  remain,  a  stony  conical  hill  beside  a 
granite  peak,  in  some  secret  valley  of  Judeea ;  there, 
whether  or  not  now  bearing  traditional  witness  to  the 
earthly  perpetuity  of  Absalom's  high  name,  they  stand 
ready  at  least,  and  able,  to  remind  some  casual 
traveller  from  Eedruth,  or  Wiltshire,  of  the  native 
ancient  works  he  counts  DruidicaL 

Yet  more ;  Moses  is  commanded  to  raise  "  an  altar 
of  earth  and  unhewn  stones :"  we  may  conceive  it 
not  unlike  such  a  cromlech  as  may  still  be  found  in 
Guernsey,  or  at  Eilmogue.  Josephus  (Ant.  lib.  i.  c.  2.) 
mentions  "  a  pillar  of  stone,  erected  by  the  antedi- 
luvian posterity  of  Seth,  extant  in  his  time  in  the  laud 
of  Seirath  or  Syrias :"  just  such  a  granite  witness  as 
may  now  be  seen  upon  lona,  the  Inis  Drw,  or  Druid's 
Isle ;  and  the  like  other  upright  blocks  we  have  visited 
both  at  Inverary  Castle,  and  near  Penzance.  Maun- 
drell  asserts  that  the  "furnace"  in  which  the  three 
children,  Ananias,  Azarias  and  Misacl,  were  miracu- 
lously delivered  from  the  burning,  was  an  open  court 
of  stones,  (even  such  an  one  might  have  crowned  the 
rocky  hill  above  St.  Heller's  in  Jersey,  or  have  stood 
on  the  slope  near  Harlech,)  and  that  this  place  of 
fiery  trial  was  not  according  to  the  usual  notion  of  a 
kiln:  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  could  have  seen  them  walking  in  the 
midst  of  that  fierce  ordeal  unscathed,  or  how  the  fire 
could  have  fiamed  aside  and  consumed  the  execu- 
tioners, had  the  furnace  been  a  close  one :  we  believe 
it  to  have  been  some  such  an  open  fire-altar  as  we 
ourselves  have  in  past  years  of  highland  pcdestrianism 
turned  aside  to  see  near  TaymouthiCastle.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  all  these  instances  bear  upon  our 
point. 
Moreover,  Pliny    speaks  of   a   rocking-stone    at 


Harpasa  in  Asia ;  and  Rdemy  of  one  by  the  sea-side, 
which  vibrated  to  the  touch  of  an  "  asphodel :"  ho 
gives  this  stone  the  remarkable  and  barbaric  epithet 
"gygonian;"  evidently  the  Celtic  ^wM^cy,  rocking. 
Dodona  had  its  sacred  oaks  with  priests  hidden  in 
the  d^vf  r, — Celtic^,  drws.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
lona  means  a  dove,  in  Celtic:  and  the  vfktiai  or 
"  doves"  were  priestesses  of  Dodona.  Now,  lona  was 
at  one  time  the  head  quarters  of  Druidism,  after  the 
more  idolatrous  Saxon  had  persecuted  it  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  land  in  Cornwall,  and  other  desolate 
and  rocky  places ;  to  Anglesea  also,  and  to  Icolnkil. 
We  see  then  a  plain  sympathy  between  Dodona  and 
lona ;  of  some  importance  to  our  point,  as  connecting 
our  own  now  so  glorious,  but  once  on  a  time  the  poor 
despised  ancient  Britain,  with  the  early  Greeks,  lords 
of  the  earth.  On  the  coast  of  Morocco,  overlooking 
the  broad  Atlantic,  are  some  miglity  druidical  remains 
worthy  of  Mount  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder  they  are 
resting :  similar  monuments  are  said  to  occur  even  in 
China.  Apollonius  Bhodius  mentions  that  a  rocking- 
stone  existed  in  his  day  on  the  shores  of  Tenos, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  there  by  the  Argonauts; 
and  King,  iu  his  Munimenta  Antiqua,  (vol.  i.  p.  226.) 
says  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  "  the  cromlech  was  in- 
troduced in  the  earliest  ages,  among  the  detestable 
superstitions  of  theTyrians  and  Sidonians."  Perhaps, 
when  the  Israelites  made  their  children  pass  through 
Moloch's  fire,  it  was  a  rite  similar  to  the  Druidic  ordeal 
by  fire :  and  perhaps  the  "  stone  upon  which  a  man 
might  be  broken,"  or  which  falling  on  him  should 
"  grind  him  to  powder,"  may,  besides  the  common  in- 
terpretations, be  allusive  to  some  Idumscan  rites  and 
practices  of  a  simikr  nature  to  those  we  call  Druidical. 
Totlus  mass  of  suggestions — for  they  are  thrown  out 
more  in  the  nature  of  analogies  than  arguments,-— 
we  might  add  another  discursive  series  of  examples 
deduced  from  almost  every  country,  which  can  show 
those  rude  temples  of  unhewn  stones,  coming  under 
the  general  phrase  oJ  x^^P^''^^'^^^  "  ^^t  made  with 
hands :"  a  fine  emblematical  fancy,  as  if  the  Deity 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
adornment,  supplying  every  external  appliance  to  his 
own  service,  unpolluted  by  mortal  aid  or  arm. 

We  need  now  scarcely  bring  to  l}car  the  focus  of 
light  which  such  scriptural  and  historic  instances  as 
we  have  noted  shed  upon  our  many  native  cairns, 
cromlechs,  obelisks,  and  circles.  The  reader,  per- 
haps to  his  own  surprise,  will  have  some  little 
while  surveyed  with  a  different  eye  the  granite  ribs  of 
Druidism :  and  instead  of  judging  them,  as  it  were,  the 
fossil  remnants  of  some  extinct  destroying  monster,  he 
may  see  some  reason  to  regard  them  more  indulgently 
as  the  deep-wrought  tracks  in  stone  of  the  first  strong 
faith  of  our  race.  Even  granting  that,  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  long  years,  human  sacrifices  stained  those 
granite  altars,  might  even  these  not  have  had  some 
traditionary  reference  to  the  great  vicarious  Sub- 
stitute P  Was  the  mistletoe,  that  strange  inexplicable 
growth,  grafted  as  by  a  heavenly  hand  upon  the 
unchanging  oak  of  earthly    immortality,  in  no  way 
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allusive  to  "  the  Branch,"  the  cut  twig  that  sweet- 
I  ened  Marah?  Is  there  not  a  moral  grandeur  to 
I  which  the  most  decorated  fanes  have  never  reached, 
I  a  sublimit;  of  conception  unparalleled,  in  the  rude 
I  masses  of  Stonehenge,  and,  when  perfect,  in  the 
I  vaster  precincts  of  Abury  P  Is  it  a  vain  fancy  to 
suppose,  that  the  huge  dynamical  skill  and  power 
inferred  of  necessity  by  such  pilings  of  Ossa  on 
Olympus  as  cromlechs  and  rocking-stones  imply, 
might  have  been  immediately  derived  from  those 
architectural  giants  in  the  olden  world,  the  fabled 
Titans  and  Cyclops,  who  reared  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
set  up  strange  monolitlis  in  Edom,  shaped  the  rocks 
of  Elephanta,  and  piled  the  pyramids  and  Babel? 
Verily,  a  British  cromlech  is  a  structure  of  deep 
interest,  when  thus  regarded  as  a  link  that  connects 
us  with  the  best  and  boldest  of  antiquity.  Let  farmers 
at  Drewsteignton  and  engineers  in  Guernsey  beware 
how  they  hazard  the  sacrilege  of  blowing  them  up, 
(a  barbarous  threat  like  this  was  once  uttered  in  our 
ears); — ^let  contractors  for  London  granite  tremble  ere 
they  touch  such  patriarchal  holy-stones,  and  let  lieu- 
tenants in  the  navy  (we  decline  to  give  the  wretch  the 
notoriety  he  aimed  at)  pause  one  sober  minute  before 
they  set  a  boat's  crew  to  lever  down  a  rockiiig-stone. 
Druidical  remains  will  be  found  naturally  to  class 
themselves  into  seven  distinctions ;  and  we  trust  that 
some  additional  analogies  and  coincidences  on  a  road 
so  little  trodden,  will  serve  to  excuse  a  step  or  two 
retraced.  It  is  likely,  then,  as  a  general  observation, 
that  all  the  seven  classes  have  a  sepulchral,  or  at  least 
a  commemorative  origin :  they  may  have  been  erected 
in  consequence  of  the  exploits,  or  over  the  dead  bodies, 
of  smnts,  chiefs  and  heroes,  smaller  or  greater  in 
dimensions  according  to  merit ;  and,  like  the  tombs  of 
marabouts  in  Algeria  and  of  fakirs  in  Hindostan, 
the  holy  monument  may  have  in  time  become  a  place 
and  station  for  religious  worship.  This  was  the  case 
at  Bethel,  or  Luz,  an  instance  of  the  first  among  the 
seven  Druidical  classes,  the  single  upright  shaft  or 
pillar ;  Jacob's  stone  became  a  hallowed  burial  place, 
and  aftemards  a  college  of  priests  lodged  there :  the 
like  of  the  Eben-ezer  of  Samuel,  his  stone  of  help. 
Tliis  upright-shaft  class  reached  its  highest  phase  of 
excellcuce  in  the  Carved  obelisks  of  Egypt :  that  from 
Luxor,  now  in  Paris,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the 
newer  apotheosis ;  while  many  a  perpendicular  log  of 
granite  against  which  cattle  rub  themselves  in  the 
meagre  fields  of  Cornwall,  b  an  example  of  the  '  old 
mortality.* 

The  second  class  is  the  Cromlech,  or  stone  altar, 
often  of  a  vast  size ;  at  Kilmogue  in  Ireland  is  one, 
locally  called  Lachan  Schall,  the  upper  slab  whereof  is 
fortj-five  feet  in  circumference :  at  Plas-Newydd,  in 
Anglesea,  the  stones  are  less  in  size,  but  the  dimeu- 
sions  of  tlie  whole  structure  are  gigantic  :  and  not  to 
be  too  tedious  in  examples,  cromlechs  occur  generally 
wherever  granite  rocks  and  boulders  are  frequent ;  as 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  Cornwall^  Dartmoor,  &c. ; 
near  Exeter,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tidy  little  one, 
which  b  fifteen  feet  long,  nine  high,  and  ten  broad. 


The  cromlech  appears  to  be  the  first  rude  notion  of 
what  was  improved  afterwards  into  an  arch:  an 
Argivc  doorway  is  a  cromlech,  built  into  a  Titanic 
wall;  and  magnificent  Egypt  has  carried  out  the  idea 
to  a  gorgeous  immensity  in  its  peculiariy-shaped 
temples,  with  their  leaning  sides  and  flat  ceilingB. 
Thel  form  of  the  Gothic  n  is  illustrative  of  this  ana- 
logy ;  and  as  the  letter  A  is  the  same,  or  nearly  ao,  in 
most  languages,  (the  early  Hebrew  h»  aUph,  is  not  an 
exception,)  it  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  stone  altar 
(such  as  Abel  might  liave  sacrificed  upon)  was,  upon 
principles  of  piety,  chosen  as  the  form  of  the  first 
letter. 

The  third  Druidical  class  is  the  circnlar  airange- 
ment  of  stones  and  trees  :  the  latter  have  nearly  all 
of  necessity  perished  from  lapse  of  time— (and  yet  we 
can  point  out,  on  Merroe  downs  in  Surrey,  two  distinct 
concentric  groves  of  venerable  yews,  a  thousand  years 
old,  with  remnants  of  like  avenues,  possiblyDruidioal)— 
but,  for  the  less  perishable  rocky  matter,  where  the 
road-surveyor  has  not  hammered  them  up  for  higli- 
ways,  nor  the  Cornish  farmer  built  them  into  his 
Cyclopic  sheepfold,  the  circles  of  stone  still  frequently 
remain  in  titu,  mocking  time  and  its  modernities. 
We  find  traces  of  these  circular  sites  in  Egypt ;  but  as 
they  were  a  people  of  parallels  and  angles  rather  than 
of  curves,  more  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  avenue 
than  upon  the  circular  arrangement:  that  of  the 
Sphinxes  at  Kamac  is  but  a  glorified  form  of  the  long 
kne  of  rude  stones  at  Abury. 

Fourthly  in  class  come  the  Eistvaens,  or  itone 
tombs,  sometimes  built  with  thick  slabs,  like  small 
cromlechs ;  several  of  which  occur  in  Guernsey,  and 
one  we  recollect  was,  years  ago,  uaed  as  a  pig-sty ! 
but  such  desecrations  are  happily  impossible  now, 
under  the  indefatigable  care  of  Mr.  Lukis.  Oeoasion- 
ally,  these  tombs  are  only  cavernous  indentations, 
roofed  over,  or  doored-in  sideways  with  a  great  stone : 
perhaps  the  cave  at  Macpelah,  and  even  a  more  fa- 
miliar and  holier  instance,  may  be  allowed  to  connect 
our  British  stone  sepulchres  with  those  of  sacred 
histoiy.  Here  too,  carrying  out  our  analogies,  the 
formally  picturesque  mind  of  I^;ypt,  and  its  child 
Etruria,  gives  us  the  idea  at  its  zenith  in  the  carved 
sarcophagus. 

Fifth  in  order  comes  the  Cairn,  often  reared  over 
a  kistvaen ;  according  to  an  archssological  poem  now 
before  us,  entitled  "  The  complaint  of  an  oU  Briton ; " 
which  commences, — 

**  Two  thousand  yean  a^pne. 

They  rear  d  my  battle  grave ; 
And  each  a  tear,  and  each  a  stone,* 

Mv' mourning  warriors  gave." 
ft  •  •  • 

"  My  liegemen  waird  me  long, 

And  treasured  up  my  bones ; 
And  heap'd  my  kist  secure  and  strong 

With  tributaiy  stones." 

9 

We  need  not  repeat  apposite  scriptural  instances ; 
and  wc  might  accumulate  an  innumerous  list  of  secu- 
lar ones ;  but  we  forbear,  naming  only  in  addition  the 
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eaims  of  the  moond-bailders  in  tlie  Par  West,  where 
(according  to  Cornelias  Matthews,  in  his  powerful  tale 
"Behetooth'^thesttbjacent  skeleton  is  always  strangely 
found  with  a  copper  erots  npon  its  breast.  In  the 
cairn,  above  all  other  imitations^,  the  magnificence  of 
Egypt  is  pre-eminent;  "her  pyramids  eteme  of 
mountain  build"  are  assuredly  the  most  glorious 
cairns  of  human  piling.  And  how  interesting  is  it  to 
us  Britons — the  despised  barbaric  hordes  "at  the 
ends  of  the  earth/'-^to  note  such  evident  traits  of  an 
early  eastern  origin  for  the  humbler  tumuli  that  crown 
our  Cornish  heights,  and  are  thickly  studded  over  the 
downs  of  Dorsetshire !  From  the  heaped  ramparts  of 
Maidun  Castle  it  is  easy  to  count  (I  have  done  it 
myself,)  threescore  and  upwards  of  such  pious  mounds; 
and  they  stretch  far  away,  knobbing  every  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weymouth  with  evidences  that  our 
fathers  were  not  the  degraded,  uncivilized,  and  canni- 
bal race  of  savages  which  many  moderns  think  them ; 
from  the  imputation  of  which  calumnies  archeology 
alone  has  power  to  redeem  their  memories.  We 
do  not  claim  indeed  for  these  so  hoar  antiquity  as  for 
many  other  cairns,  but  we  recognise  them,  nevertheless, 
as  legitimate  children  of  the  patriarchal  times— only 
one  remove  from  the  Druidical  remains  of  Britain. 
These  also  are  traditionary  olTsets  of  the  earliest 
natunl  religion;  and  that  which,  in  our  ignorant 
compkk;ency,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
nttoiy  pagan,  heathenish,  and  abominable,  may  have 
been  but  a  very  few  shades  darker  than  the  dim  lights 
accorded  to  the  Patriarchs. 

Sixthly  may  be  numbered  the  Tolmen,  or  stones  of 
passage:  such  did  Israel  erect  in  the  middle  of  Jordan 
for  a  testimony ;  of  such  also  are  the  ancient  terminal 
logs  of  Borne  and  Greece ;  likewise,  rock-built  way- 
marks,  and  possibly  such  as  here  and  there  occur  over 
mooirs,  and  in  mountainous  paths,  as  of  Scotland, 
WaleSi  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  great  Nilometers 
of  Egypt,  though  put  in  after  times  to  the  agricultural 
good  use  of  marking  the  level  of  the  river,  had  origin- 
ally somewhat  to  do  with  stones  of  passage ;  they  may 
have  marked  a  ghaut,  or  ferry-place,  and  in  Upper 
Egypt,  among  tlie  falls  of  Philte,  they  might  have 
pointed  out  a  ford.  On  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Exeter,  we  noticed,  oonjecturally,  a 
tolmen ;  and  wc  doubt  not  but  that  locol  instances 
might  be  found  in  plenty  of  large  detached  stones 
lying  near  many  a  ferry. 

Sevrathly,  and  last  in  time  as  in  order,  we  place  the 
Logging  or  Logan  stones.  Here  alone  Egypt  fails 
us^  if  we  seek  for  analogous  objects ;  and  it  is  compe- 
tent to  allege  for  such  present  failure  at  least  four 
sufficient  reasons,  if  rightly  we  may  guess  them.  First, 
it  is  very  possible  that  as  the  magnificent  Egyptian 
could  Bot)  from  natural  causes,  produce  this  rocky 
baknce  on  anything  approaching  to  an  equal  scale  of 
grandeur  with  his  other  deifications  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  be  might  be  bold  enough  to  reject  it  alto- 
gether. Secondly,  the  desolating  fury  of  Cambyses, 
I  which  is  known  to  have  been  to  old  Egypt  what  the 
tornado  is  to  a  West-Indian  grove  of  canes,  may  well 


have  wiped  out  all  such  tottering  vestigia.  If  an  in- 
toxicated lot  of  sea-faring  idiots  could  avail  to  over 
throw  the  Cornish  wonder,  (a  mass  of  ninety  tons,) 
how  should  not  the  Persian  madman,  with  his  thou- 
sands, utterly  erase  those  lightly  balanced  rocks  P 
He  might  in  a  great  measure  be  powerless  against  the 
temple  and  the  pyramid,  but  the  logan-stone  could 
not  withstand  the  fury  of  that  despotic  hurricane 
against  old  Egypt's  gods ;  and  once  dislocated  from 
their  pivots,  no  human  will  or  power,  from  those  days 
to  these  of  Mehemet  Ali's  successor,  has  since  been 
exerted  for  their  hypothetic  restoration.  Our  third 
reason  is,  that,  to  a  probable  conjecture,  the  rocking- 
stone  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin : — ^Apollonius, 
and  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  are  chronological  children  to 
the  Pharaohs,  and  to  pristine  Druidism ;  and  we  would 
argue  that  these  symptoms  of  jugglery  and  priestcraft 
inferred  a  late-in-time  decline  of  traditionary  truths. 
Additionally  and  lastly,  it  is  possible,  that  the  artifi- 
cial logan-stone  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
freaks  of  nature  upon  rocky  shores,  which  the  priest 
of  Luxor  or  Lycopolis  could  never  have  chanced  to 
see.  They  seldom  or  never  occur  but  where  nature 
has  all  but,  if  not  actually,  set  the  example.  Near 
the  celebrated  Boskenna  logan  of  Cornwall,  a  mass 
of  rock  like  a  hay-stack,  easily  moved  by  a  child's 
hand,  albeit  now  with  peril  kept  in  its  position  by 
dint  of  oak  and  iron,-— our  own  eyes  took  notice  of 
several  mighty  rocks,  nearly  in  a  state  of  insulation 
from  the  efiects  of  weather  eating  away  all  but  the 
weight-hardened  central  point  of  gravity;  one  in 
particular  there  is,  a  genuine  logau,  movable  with 
some  slight  difficulty,  and  manifestly  a  natural,  not  an 
artificial  consequence :  this  is  a  ^lerpendicular  pillar  of 
granite,  leaning  near  to  the  diff-side,  and  locally  called 
the  Lady's  rock.  At  the  Land's  End,  we  pointed  out 
to  the  master  of  the  "  first  and  last"  house  in  England, 
to  what  lucrative  use  a  diisel  might  be  applied  at  the 
base  of  a  certain  huge  rock,  nearly  decomposed  at 
bottom,  (much  more  deeply  than  the  Cheesering  of 
St.  Clare's,)  and  which  required  only  a  little  dangerous 
chipping,  to  become  a  prime  opposition  to  Boskenna. 
If  ever  the  Druids  poised  logans,  it  was,  to  our  guess- 
ing, in  this  shrewd  way,  the  good  and  wise  way  of 
helping  nature ;  in  other  and  truer  words,  getting  of 
great  nature  all  the  help  we  can. 

Among  the  hurly-burly  of  immense  rocks  to  the 
westward  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, — ^big  a3  houses,  and 
flung  together  as  carelessly  as  if  they  were  a  pavier's 
heap  of  macadamized  morsels, — are  several,  dropped 
by  volcanic  or  Neptunic  power,  all  but  upon  the  equi- 
poise. At  Dnewsteignton  we  visited  a  rocky  mass, 
eighteen  feet  long,  ten  high,  and  fifteen  wide,  whidi 
had  manifestly  toppled  down  from  a  neighbouring  hill, 
covered  with  similar  boulders ;  and  this,  to  our  notion, 
was  an  accidental  case  of  logan :  and  near  Monmouth 
is  the  Buckstone,  a  mass  of  h>.rge  dimensions,  simi- 
larly accidental  as  a  rocking-stone,  we  doubt  not, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  all  around  that 
the  Druids  had  adopted  it  for  a  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions.   Neither  of  these  logans — ^the  one  oft  the  very 
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edge  of  a  rapid  river,  the  other  stopping  short  on  the 
beetling  verge  of  a  hill— oould  have  been  man's  doing. 
And  in  a  secluded  glen  near  the  iron-works  in  South 
Wales,  we  have  rocked  a  beautiful  miniature  logan- 
stonc  of  some  ten  tons  weight,  which,  from  the  utter 
absence  of  Druidism  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  from 
the  numerous  fragments  of  shattered  cliff  lying  round 
it,  we  take  to  be  nature's  work,  and  not  man's.  To 
our  own  judgment,  then,  after  some  observation  and 
experience  in  such  matters,  we  think  that  the  one  great 
sufficient  reason  why  Egypt  has  no  logan-stones  is, 
because  nature  did  not  pUce  them  there.  Man's 
hand  never  (in  despite  of  Borlase  we  say  it)  originally 
set  up  those  mighty  stones  of  trial,  although  he  might 
have  shrewdly  aided  time  in  abrading  away  the  bases, 
and  have  abetted  superstition  by  arranging  that  force 
should  be  impotent  on  all  the  sides  but  one.  That  the 
Druid  came  to  them,  is  as  true  as  that  Mahomet  went 
to  the  hill;  but  they  could  not  have  come  to  the 
Druid  at  his  will  any  readier  than  the  hill  to  Mahomet : 
that  rock  basins,  and  arranged  stones,  and  other  in- 
timations of  man's  mind  occur  round  them,  is  equally 
a  verity;  but  the  superstitious  populace  would  na- 
turally rally  round  their  crafty  priests  on  the  site  of 
such  earthly  miracles.  We  at  least  pretend  not  to 
claim  a  patriarchal  origin  for  logans ;  and  nothing  but 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  prevent  us  from  suspecting  theui 
only  of  a  later  western  birth.  No  allusion  nearer 
than  the  Homeric  stone  of  Sisyphus  occurs  in  the 
earliest  writings;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive 
how  human  forethought  could  have  originated  the 
idea,  as  how  human  power  gave  it  effect.  In  every 
other  case  except  that  of  these  huge  touchstones,  the 
progress  of  Druidical  and  Cyclopio  architecture  is 
explicable.  Gradual  slopes  of  earth,  up  which  the 
superincumbent  mass  might  be  levered  till  it  topped 
its  uprights,  could  easily  be  dug  and  cleared  away, 
after  the  top-stone  was  firmly  fixed  in  titu  ;  and  the 
mystery  is  thus  no  longer  a  deep  one,  how  they  reared 
the  sills  of  Stonehenge.  An  obelisk  is  easily  set  on 
end,  by  digging  a  hole  at  foot,  and  lifting  it  behind 
by  a  growing  mound  (possibly  with  the  hdp  of  the 
Archimedean  screw)  till  it  reaches  the  perpendicular. 
Rollers  and  wedges,  and  other  ancient  dynamical 
appliances,  would  make  easy  work  of  stone  circles, 
and  so  forth;  but  so  tenderly  to  touch  the  central 
point  of  a  swaying  hill  of  granite,  a  hundred  tons  in 
weight,  and  to  leave  it  there  self-poised,  when  the 
slope  of  soil  by  which  it  had  ascended  to  its  base  had 
been  perilously  picked  away,  were  indeed  a  problem 
worthy  of  the  most  exact  engineering  science,  aided 
by  the  giant  might  of  Eriareus,  Otus,  and  Ephialtcs, 
with  AtUs  himself  for  their  captain. 

If,  as  some  learned  pundits  have  maintained,  Druid- 
ism is  of  kin  to  early  Brahminisni,  (and  we  find  that 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  makes  the  Persian  Magi,  the  Chal^ 
deans  of  Babylon,  the  Hindoo  gymnosophists,  and 
the  Gaulic  Druids,  to  be  identical  in  rites  and  super- 
stitions,)— if  tho  Druidical  serpent's  egg.  lore  and 
learning  of  the  stars,  sacred  fire,  groves,  natural  altars, 
and  flowing  robes,  seem  to  infer  propinquity,  we  can 


perceive  in  the  logan-stone  a  genuine  Hindoo  notion. 
As  nearly  as  man's  art,  or  his  vantage  taken  of  the 
chance  of  nature,  could  portray  it,  that  almost 
isolated  mass  would  symbolixe  the  globe :  the  later 
and  absurder  fancy  of  an  ornate  idolatry,  which  placed 
the  world  on  an  elephant  and  the  elephant  on  a 
tortoise,  and  left  the  tortoise  to  stand  as  he  could 
upon  nothing,  was  but  the  extravagant  shadow  of  the 
solid  mystic  logan.  A  rocking-stone  was,  in  a  myth, 
the  self-supported  sphere ;  and  at  his  hallowed  will, 
the  Arch-Druid,  vicegerent  of  Divinity,  sways  its 
destinies,  moving  it  as  easily  as  an  archer  might  the 
stone  upon  his  sling,  and  delegating  the  like  majestic 
power  to  calumniated  innocence,  or  to  others  whom 
he  would.  This  was  at  once  a  sublime  and  a  pictu- 
resque thought  of  natural  religion  as  to  Providence ; 
and,  however  afterwards  corrupted  to  purposes  of 
craft  and  cruelty,  we  may  well  spare  a  littie  reverence 
for  the  marvellous  and  mystic  rocking-stone. 

To  recur,  for  one  concluding  word,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Druidism.  We  find  attributed  to  them  these  two 
grand  and  fundamental  truths ;— the  spiritual  nature 
of  a  one  superior  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  man's 
soul ;  although  a  crowd  of  deified  heroes  was  after- 
wards added  to  the  divine  court,  just  as  Bomanism 
now  has  peojiled  heaven  with  its  fabled  mediators; 
and  in  simihu:  extenuation,  although  transmigration 
was,  upon  purgatorial  principles,  engrafted  on  the 
second  noble  verity,  it  is  related,  that  Pythagoras 
learned  his  transmigrating  doctrine  of  "  one  Abgaris, 
a  Druid."  Por  other  wholesome  thoughts,  Strabo 
asserts,  that  the  Druids  taught  a  future  conflagration 
of  this  material  world,  as  well  as  retained  a  distinct 
traditional  memory  of  the  deluge.  That  they  prac- 
tised human  sacrifices  is  a  matter  little  wonderful,  if 
we  consider  how  easy  of  perverse  interpretation  was 
the  patriarchal  offering  up  of  Isaac;  and  that  they 
scorned  to  worship  the  Divinity  in  any  other  than  his 
own  sublime  temple  of  "  all  space,  whose  altar  earth, 
sea,  skies,"  is  a  pleasing  corroboration  that  their 
notions  of  religion  were  derived  from  a  source  ori- 
ginally pure. 

♦ 

THE  BONNIE  BAIRNS. 

This  exquisitely  touching  ballad  we  take  from  the 
"  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  edited  by 
Allan  Cunningham.  The  editor  modestly  states  that 
he  "  has  ventured  to  arrange  and  eke  out  these  old 
and  remarkable  verses ;  but,"  he  says,  ''I  have  no 
right  to  claim  any  more  merit  from  their  appearance 
than  what  arises  from  inducing  the  stream  of  the 
story  to  glide  more  smoothly  away."  The  ballad  we 
here  publish  must  be  considered  as,  in  reality,  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Cunningham ;  for  the  leading  in- 
cident is  altogether  different,  and  infinitely  more 
pathetic  as  well  as  more  natural,  while  it  is  superior  in 
style  and  imagery  to  the  rough  old  rhymes  that  occur 
in  the  collections  rcferi*ed  to. 

All  the  ancient  copies  picture  the  bairns  as  con- 
signing their  wretched  mother  to  eternal  misery.  Mr. 
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'  And  O !  and  O ! '  said  the  babes  baith, 
*  Take  her  where  waters  rin. 


E.  Ccrbo-ild  dfe'.. 


J.  Baatin  ac. 


THE  BONNIE  BAIRNS. 
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Cnniuiigluun,  it  vill  be  observed,  gftve  the  stozy  a  more 
natiiral  and  far  more  touching  character-^making  the 
children  intercede  for  the  sinner  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  Li  its  present  form  it  is  an  exquisite  poem— 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  valuable  of  the 
many  relics  left  to  us  by  Allan  Cunningham ;  and  which 
are  often  so  completely  allied  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
minstrels,  as  to  leave  us  uncertain  whether  the  author^ 
ship  really  belongs  to  the  modem  poet,  or  to  some 
rhymer  of  many  centuries  ago. . 

"  The  lady  walk*d  in  yon  wild  wood 
AneaUi'the  holUn  tree. 
And  sbe  was  aware  of  two  bonnie  balms 
Were  running  at  her  knee.    |. 

The  tana  it  pulVd  a  red,  red  rose. 

With  a  hand  as  soft  as  ailk ; 
The  other,  it  pull'd  the  lily  pale. 

With  a  hand  mair  white  than  milk. 

'Now,  why  pall  ye  the  red  rose,  fair  balms) 
And  why  the  white  lily  ? 

*  0  we  sue  wi'  them  at  the  seat  of  grac^  ;   j 

For  the  soul  of  thee,  ladle ; 

'  O  bide  wi'  me,  my  twa  bonnie  bairns ! 

ril  cleid  ye  rich  and  fine ; 
And  all  for  the  blaiberrics  of  the  wood, 

Yese  hae  white  bread  and  wine.' 

She  heard  a  voice,  a  sweet  low  voice. 

Say,  '.Weans,  ye  tarry  long' — 
She  stretched  her  hand  to  the  youngest  baim^ 

'  Kiss  me  before  yc  gang.' 

She  sought  to  take  a  lily  hand. 

And  kiss  a  rosie  chin — 
'O,  nought  sae  pure  can  bide  the  touch 

Of  a  hand  rcdwet  wi'  sin  ! ' 

The  stars  were  shooting  to  and  fro, ' ; 

And  wild  fire  fiU'd  the  air. 
As  that  lady  followed  thae  bonnie  balrna 

For  three  hug  hours  and  mair. 

'  O I  where  dwell  ye,  my  ain  swest  bairns  1 

Vm  woe  and  weary  grown  ! ' 
<  O  !  lady,  we  live  where  woe  never  is. 

In  a  land  to  flesh  unknown.'  ^ 

There  came  a  shape  which  seemed  to  her 

As  a  rainbow  'mang  the  rain  ; 
And  sair  these  sweet  babes  pled  for  her, 

And  they  pled  and  pled  in  vain. 

'And  0  !  and  0  t'  said  the  youngest  babe, 

'  My  mother  maun  come  in  : ' 
'  And  O  I  and  O I '  said  the  eldest  babe, 

'  Wash  her  tira  hands  frae  sin.' 

*  And  0 1    and  O I '  said  the  youngest  babe, 

<  Sbe  nursed  me  on  her  knee  :' 

*  And  0  1  and  0  1 '  said  the  eldest  babe, 

'  She's  a  mither  yet  to  me.' 

'AndOl  andOr  said  the  babes  baith, 

'  Take  her  where  waters  rin. 
And  white  as  the  milk  of  her  white  breast. 

Wash  her  twa  hands  frae  sin/  " 


PENAL  ECONOMY,^ 


U  XWOLVZVO  C0HU»SA4TX0Va  OW  TKB  VATVKS,  CAOSSi,  ASD 

raooBxssioir  ow  cbxkjb— the  objxct,  bsobxb,  axd  bvvbct 

OF  ^PVBXSHMBBT — ABO  THS  MBABS  WBBBBBT  THB  VBKAL 
SltCirLtBB  OF  OUB  OAOM  MAY  BB  BBOVOHT  ZKTO  KABMOBT 
WITH  YHB  BIVIBB  WIU»  ABB  BBBDXBBB  ALXXB  FBOTBCTXYB 
OF  TBB  IWTBBBSTI  OF  SOCXXTT,  AKP  COBBSCTXYB  ANO  BB- 
FOBXATOBT  OF  XTS  CONVXCTXD  CBIXlIVALt  AVD  OFFBBP^BI* 

BT   JAHES    ACLAND. 

Waving  for  the  moment  all  considerations  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  labour  of  convicts  being 
profitably  employed,  and  assuming  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument that  such  result  is  impossible,  we  think  the 
desirableness  of  the  investment  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  our  criminal  population  in  legitimately  industtial 
pursuits  so  self-evident  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  at  any  sacrifice.  The  probable  restoration  of 
these  pests  of  society  to  the  ranks  of  social  usefulness 
were  cheaply  purchased,  in  merely  an  economical 
point  of  view,  at  any  cost  which  should  leave  a 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  community;  and  if  we 
enter  upon  a  calculation  of  the  relative  amount  of 
profit  and  loss,  the  commercial  policy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  religious  obligation  or  moral  duty  of  such  a  step, 
will  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

How  vast  an^miount  of  plunder  must  be  absorbed 
in  sustaining  so  many  thousands  of  thieves  in  all 
the  extragavances  of  the  profligacy  for  which  they  are 
notorious !  If  we  assume  the  annual  number  of  con- 
victed thieves  at  ten  thousand,  and  the  outlay  of 
each,  on  themselves  and  others,  at  a  hundred  a-year, 
we  shall  have  a  million  sterling  as  their  annual 
expenditure. 

Having  thus  the  money  produce  of  theft,  let  us 
inquire  into  the  real  value  to  the  community  of  the 
property  stolen.  It  is  disposed  of  in  the  rogue's  only 
market ;  where,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  purchaser  is 
considered  many  degrees  worse  than  the  dishonest 
salesman.  There  it  must  be  sold  at  any 'price;  and 
the  buyer  knows  this ;  and  the  seller  is  aware  of  that 
knowledge.  The  transaction  is  upon  *'iAe  ero9S.'* 
The  purchaser  names  the  price.  The  seller  gets  for 
the  property  what  the  buyer  pleases  to  offer,  and,  in 
words  or  by  implication  a  pledge  not  to  peacA,  and  an 
undertaking  to  put  everything  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach.  The  money  price  paid  by  the  guilty  receiver 
is  under  rather  than  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  honest 
marketable  value  of  the  stolen  property,  which  may 
therefore  be  very  safely  estimated  at  four  millions,  or 
four  times  the  expenditure  of  the  convicted  thieves. 

What  then  will  be  the  value  of  property  annually 
stolen  by  undetected  tliieves  by  the  whole  number,  of 
which  the  ten  thousand  who  are  annually  convicted 
form  but  a  minute  fraction?  It  is  a  very  general 
opinion  among  experienced  police  officers  that  not  one 
robbery  in  twenty  is  brought  home  to  the  perpetrator. 
We  diyre  not  work  out  our  sum  in  figures.  Let  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  multiply  the  four  millions 
by  the  numeral  whieh  his  judgment  may  elect  ;•  let  him 
then  add  to  the  product  his  estimate  of  the  depreda- 
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tioQs  of  the  other  ei^tj  or  ninety  thousand  prisoner^ 
aunuailj  conyicted  by  the  ma^tracy,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  escape  the  condosion  that  the 
honest  people  of  EnglMd  and  Walee  are  aimmlly 
plundered  to  an  extent  approximating  to  the  amount  of 
ike  interest  upon  the  National  Debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

And  it  may  somewhat  aid  the  reader  in  his  cal- 
cuktion  to  inform  him,  that  of  62,1S1  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  the  year 
\H7  the  trades  or  occupations  of  34,068  were  as- 
certained, wliilst  the  police  authorities  report  the 
balance,  or  28,113,  as  of  "  No  trade  or  occupation," 
which  must  be  taken  to  mean  none  they  could  credit- 
ably or  safely  avow.  In  all  probability,  "thicTcry  " 
would  embrace  a  very  decided  majority  of  the  whole 
number ;  t.^ .,  thie?ezy  ae  a  profession^  for  unqoestioQ- 
ably  occasional  or  accidental  thievery  was  tiie  occu- 
pation of  a  very  large  proportion  of  ^^tprofessore  of 
trades.  It  should  be  further  stated  that  the  ''  la- 
bourers "  are  so  called  in  the  annual  return,  and  are 
not  included  in  the  number  who  had  neither  trade 
nor  occupation* 

Why,  if  we  were  to  employ  all  the  convicted  thieves 
in  our  gaols  at  productive  labour,  and  were  then  to 
bum  the  product  of  that  labour,  thotigh  at  a  loss  of 
ten  shillings  per  head  per  week,  the  honest  portion  of 
society  would  bo  more  benefited  by  the  transaotion 
than  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  Por 
every  convicted  thief  now  costs  the  rate-payer  (by 
the  last  Report  of  the  prison  inspectors)  26/.  16«.  7\d, 
per  annum  above  his  earnings  of  Is,  Oie/. ;  and,  adding 
26/.  to  that  amount  for  the  supposed  loss  by  destruc- 
tion-of  the  product  of  his  kbour,  we  shall  then  have 
62/.  16«.  lid,  as  the  then  cost  per  annum  for  main- 
tenance, instruction,  and  industrial  training. 

And  as  every  reclamation  of  a  sbthful  thief  to  in- 
dustrial and  honest  habits  wouM  save  the  country  the 
annual  amount  of  400/.  as  the  cost  of  his  dishonest 
expenditure  of  100/.  per  annum,  and  as  we  know  of 
no  other  means  of  transforming  these  pirates  of  society 
into  useful  members  of  the  community,  with  a  chance 
of  their  so  continuing,  than  those  propounded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  the  experiment  were  well  worth 
making,  even  though  all  that  can  be  said  against  it 
were  demonstrably  true. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  tlmt  this  expo- 
sition  of  the  moral  and  pecuniary  value  of  even  pro- 
fitless industry  was  entered  upon  with  the  assumption, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
invest  the  kbour  of  convicts  in  profitable  employ- 
ment. That  argument  is  at  an  end;  and  (content  that 
it  pass  for  its  value,  be  it  much,  be  it  little,)  we  now 
resume  the  position  momentarily  quitted,  and  examine 
the  practicability  of  turning  eonvict  kbour  to  not 
merely  a  good  account  in  its  exaction,  but  to  a  peou- 
juary  advantage  in  its  result. 

liut  the  admirable  views  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  are 
so  clearly  and  so  beautifully  defined  in  the  official 
report  presented  by  him  to  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Ljudou.  that  we  cannot  in  justice  refrain  from 


quoting  the  following  exiniot  afe  explAnaioiy  at  once 
of  the  just  and  religious  character  of  his  scheme,  and 
the  high  moral  inflnenoe  of  its  unquestionable  tenden- 
cies when  in  operation:-- 

"The  system  of  disofpliiw  proposed,  aims  at 
establishing  habits  of  manual  oocopation*  combined 
with  moral  and  religbua  inatmetion.  in  the  ume  pro- 
portions as  would  be  the  lot  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
a  well-ordered  oommmiity.  It  is  ptnqpoeed  to  call 
these  habits  into  action,  by  xaising  from  time  to  time 
the  rate  of  diet  from  the  lowest  the  kw  allows  to  the 
standard  of  a  wellregukted  workhouse,  and  by 
abridging  the  duration  of  imprisonment,  according  to 
the  amount  of  continuous  labour  and  good  conduct  of 
each  class  of  prisoners,  classified  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  and  capacity  of  each  individual.  Every 
hour  of  a  prisoner's  life  wasted,  and  every  shilling  of 
the  public  money  expended  in  prison  discipline  not 
warranted  by  these  objects,  is  a  misapplication  of  time 
and  money. 

" '  If  any  one  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  k 
a  kw  of  God,  as  applicable  to  a  prisoner  as  to  any 
other  member  of  the  community.  The  most  efficient, 
deterring,  and  reformatory  agent  of  prismi  discipline 
would  be  a  system  that  required  a  prisoner  to  do  more 
bodily  work  for  less  bodily  comfort  than  the  same 
quantity  of  work  would  procure  for  the  honest  portion 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Thk  has  been  found  lutherto 
impracticable  in  thk  country,  because  it  has  been  only 
attempted  by  inadequate  stimulants,  by  means  of 
compulsory  kbour,  which,  like  slave-kbour  of  every 
kind,  k  comparatively  unproductive,  and  irritates  and 
hardens  the  heart  whenever  it  is  enforced. 

"  By  making  the  diet  and  duration  of  imprisonment 
of  each  individual  depend  upon  hk  own  continuous 
industry  and  good  conduct  in  gaol,  you  would  create 
in  each  a  dkposition  to  kbour,  and  a  power  of  self- 
control  that  would  effectually  secure  orderly  and  in- 
dustrious conduct  in  prison,  and  form  habits,  cal- 
culated, upon  hk  dkcharge,  to  keep  alive  the  same 
stimulus;  which  would  lead  to  an  equally  beneficial 
result,  whether  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  hk  own 
oountiy,  or  transpknted  to  one  of  our  colonies,  where 
kbour  k  more  in  demand.*' 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  practical  working  of 
a  scheme  so  nobly  ambitious  of  good  k  to  be  secured 
must  next  command  our  attention. 

Part  HE.— Land  ahd  Laboub;  or  Means  to  tiib 
End. 

Let  every  national  gaol  be  erected  in  the  centre  of 
a  thousand  acres  of  knd«  such  area  being  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  the  height  and  strength  of  that  of  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary.  Let  the  gaol  be  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  a  thousand*^  prisoners,  with  a 
separate  night-ccU  for  each  prkoner,  and  workshops 
for  each  of  the  trades  contributory  to  Uie  maintenance 
and  clothing  of  the  inhabitanU  and  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  buildings. 

Such  penal  farm,  with  its  chapel,  infirmary,  and 
out-builduigs,  and  including  the  purchase  of  the  knd. 
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will  require  an  outlay  of  100,000/.  and  no  more; 
!.«.,  one  half  of  the  cost  per  prisoner  at  the  Model 
County  Qaol  at  Reading;  where  the  land  did  not 
form  an  ingredient  in  the  outlay,  whibt  in  the  scheme 
before  us  that  item  absorbs  full  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount.  Nor  is  this  estimated  cost  a 
mere  assumption  of  probable^expenditure,  but  a  profes- 
sional estimate  by  gentlemen  of  sts^nding  and  charac- 
ter, and  upon  which  data  contractors  have  offered  to 
take  the  work  and  give  satisfactory  bonds  for  its 
due  execution.  The  following  are  the  totals  of  the 
respectiTe  heads  in  this  estimate  :— 

Prisoners' Dormitories,  (1000)     .    .£21,264 

Work-rooms,  (8) 2,400 

Infirmary  and  Wash-house .    ... 
Lodges,  (16  for  82  SoperintendenU, 

4  for  4  Land  Bailiffs,)  .    .    . 
Residences  of  Superior  Officers,  tIz: 

— Governor,  Chaplain,  Assistant 

Chaplain,    Surgeon,    Assistant 

Surgeon,    Head    Farmer,   and 

Head  Steward 

Chapel    


600 
\  1,600 


1 


8,000 


650 


Cost  of  Boundary  Wall  at  the  estimated  prico 
of  that  at  Millbank,  aasumlDg  the  form 
of  the  ground  to  be  square,  say  26.880 
feetat82«.  6d .    .    . 

Leaving  for  Purchase  of  Land 


£29,514 

I  48,680 

26,806 
£100,000 


Thia  great  difference  in  the  original  expenditure 
arises  from : — 1.  The  extravagant  cost  of  an  orna- 
mental as  compared  with  the  ccouomical  construction 
of  a  merely  effective  gaol ;  and,  (2,)  from  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  providing  an  artificial  atmosphere  for 
prisoners  under  the  "  separate  system,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  ordinary  accommodation  required  for  prison- 
ers under  the  industrial  and  self-supporting  system 
proposed  by  the  City  solicitor. 

Such  gaols  would  cost  less  than  half  the  original 
outlay  of  the  model-gaols  upon  the  separate  system, 
inclusive  of  the  purchase  of  a  thousand  acres  to  each ; 
or  scarcely  more  than  a  third,  if  the  now  valueless 
land  of  our  national  forests  were  allocated  for  such 
truly  national  purpose.  And  of  this  there  is  an 
abundance ;  to  wit,  66,154  acres  in  the  New  forest, 
Hampshire;  ^166  acres  in  Dean  Forest,  Gloucester- 
shire; 5,424  acres  in  Whittlewood  Forest,  North- 
amptonshire ;  3,741  acres  in  Wychwood  Forest, 
Oxfordshire ;  .and  12,000  acres  in  Waltham  Forest, 
Essex;  giving  a  total  of  111,485  acres.  Of  these 
80,781  acres  arc  unenclosed  wastes.  Tliere  are  other 
twelve  forests  and  woods  exclusive  of  the  Parks  at 
Greenwich,  Windsor,  Hichmond,  Loudon,  and  Dublin. 
And  it  appears  from  the  most  recent  return  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Crown  from  the  111,485  acres  in  the 
five  forests  first  above  referred  to  have  only  averaged 
during  the  last  forty-five  years  7,404/.,  or  Is,  bd.  per 
acre  per  annum,  towards  which  receipts  the  80,781 
acres  of  unenclosed  waste  have  not  contributed  one 
farthing  per  acre  per  annum. 


But  80  wise  an  appropriation  of  the  localities  of 
Crown  wasteliy  to  great  public  advantage  does  not 
f^pear  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Pearson  in 
his  estimate  of  primaiy  expense ;  for  that  gentleman 
has  assumed  the  actual  purchase  of  the  thousand  acres 
of  hmd  for  his  gaol— the  policy  of  which  oonrse,  for 
an  experiment,  may  be  admitted,  however  desirable  if 
not  absolutely  essential  it  may  afterwards  become  to 
have  command  of  a  much  more  extended  area  for 
simultaneous  or  perhaps  consecutive  occupation. 

But  in  the  working  out  his  plan,  its  author  pro* 
poses  the  formation  of  two  penal  farms  or  prisons 
under  two  distinct  sets  of  cbrcumstances  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  their  relative  powers  of  surplus 
production  after  the  primary  condition  of  each 
establishment  shall  have  been.'complied  with ;  namely, 
the  raising  on  each  thousand  acres  respectively  an 
amount  of  bread,  meat,  oatmeal  and  potatoes  suffi- 
cient for  the  sustenance  of  a  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
hundred  officers. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  of  these  estabUshment^ 
shall  be  placed  upon  a  thousand  aores  of  the  open 
Crown  hmd  in  the  New  Forest,  that  is,  upon  a  fifty, 
seventh  portion  of  the  unindosed  and  unproductive 
wastes  of  the  Crown  in  Hampshire.  Of  this  vast 
forest,  but  six  thousand  acres  yield  any  revenue,  and 
which,  under  enclosure  for  the  growth  of  timber,  have 
returned  an  average  annual  rental  of  Ss.  S|i.  per 
acre  since  1803,  but  have  been  maintained  at  an  annual 
loss  during  the  fourteen  yearaJFrom  1833  to  1848. 

Yet  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  practical  farmers  in  the  occupation  of  the  adjacent 
land,  that  the  open  waste  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  the  penal  farm,  would,  drained  by  the  Ubour 
of  convicted  thieves,  be  rendered  agriculturally  avail- 
able at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per  acre 
per  annum.  This  land,  it  is  well  vouched,  is  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  every  description  of  crop  required, 
and  is  dose  to  the  railroad,  which  opens  a  oommu- 
nication,  at  no  great  distance,  with  several  important 
market  towns. 

The  locality  of  the  second  experimental  establish- 
ment is  suggested  at  within  a  few  miles  of  tiie 
metropolis,  Liverpool,  Manchester  or  other  populous 
provincial  town,  where,  by  the  application  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  manure,  a  greater  amount  of  labour  may 
be  profitably  employed,  (after  supplying  the  prisoners 
with  requisite  food,)  in  raising  market-garden  produce, 
which  would  bring  a  considerable  cash  return,  and 
increase  the  consumption  of  a  wholesome  and  nutritive 
description  of  diet,  by  bringing  it  withm  the  reach  of 
ft  hffger  portion  of  the  community. 

In  the  Essex  forests,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
these  purposes,  but  which,  like  the  New  Forest,  are 
unproductive  as  at  present  managed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  And  at  Wanstead, 
yet  nearer  the  metropolis,  there  are  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  waste  lands  which  do  not  produce  half-a- 
crown  an  acre,  although  hmd  of  the  same  quaKf  y  imme- 
diately adjoining,  but  which  had  been  well  drained 
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and  cultiTated  bj  the  labour  of  man^  waa  recently  sold 
for  100/.  per  acre. 

It  mnst  be  manifest,  that  as  regards  sites  for  these 
important  experiments,  there  need  not  exist  any 
difficulty  of  an  insuperable  character,  since  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Govenmient  to  devote  the  requisite  quantity 
of  Crown  land,  now  utterly  unproductive,  towards  the 
testing  of  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  bold 
scheme  propounded  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Lambeth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  is  alone  required ;  the  requisite  area  can 
be  purchased  from  private  hands,  and  the  possibility 
of  converting  our  criminals  into  industrious  members 
of  the  community  be  fairly  aaoertained. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
hundred  officers  (from  sixty  to  eighty  of  whom 
would  be  practical  agriculturists  of  the  labouring  class, 
as  superintendents  of  the  hbour  of  the  prisoners  on 
land,)  will  consume  930  quarters  of  wheat,  16,900 
stones  of  meat,  700  tons  of  potatoeS|  and  360 
quarters  of  oats. 

That  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  subjected  to  the 
highest  posuble  cultivation  by  the  manual  labour  of  a 
thousand  convicts,  (estimated  to  be  equal  in  quantity 
to  the  labour  of  five  hundred  ordinary  fann  servants,) 
and  by  means  of  the  manure  from  an  establishment  of 
1100  individuals  in  addition  to  the  usual  supply  from 
the  cattle  upon  the  farm,  would  yield  a  krge  available 
surplus  beyond  the  food  required  and  applicable  to  the 
expenses  of  the  management,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  aiiy  person  of  adequate  agricul- 
tural knowledge  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  scheme  of  the  Penal 
Farm  assumes  about  a  third  of  the  thousand  acres  to 
be  annually  in  pasture  or  green  crops,  tliat  there  will 
be  a  flock  of  sheep  upon  the  land,  that  there  will  be 
a  constant  succession  of  120  cattle  feeding  in  their 
stalls,  and  that  herds  of  swine  in  prevention  of  all 
waste  will  occupy  the  styes,  it  will  be  conclusive  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  abundance  of  manure  for 
the  farm. 

And  it  must  be  equally  manifest  that  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  labour  for  the  manual  cultivation  of 
the  bind.  Before  a  Parliamcntaiy  Committee  in  the 
last  Session  (18 i8),  John  Kevans,  Esq.,  late  an  assist- 
ant Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  for  many  years,  and  still  does,  to  agricultural 
inquiries  and  pursuits,  stated  upon  oath  that  the 
average  number  of  labourers  employed  upon  farming 
land  in  England  is  two  per  hundred  acrei.  On  the 
Penal  Earm  there  will  be  the  equivalent  of  nrrr 
labourers  per  hundred  acreB.  But,  it  may  be  con- 
tended on  the  other  hand,  this  five-fold  increase  of 
labour  will  not  be  sufficieut  to  counterbabmce  the 
manifold  advantages  of  mechanical  aid  in  its  applica- 
tion to  agricultural  pursuits ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
an  amount  of  labour  which  may  be  inHnitely  beyond 
the  necessity  of  ordinaiy  farming,  may  nevertheless  be 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  knd 
by  spade  labour  and  manual  industry,    Tiiis  point. 


however,  will  be  satisfactorily  established  in  the  course 
of  the  evidence  about  to  be  adduced  in  illustration, 
generally,  of  the  immense  advantage  of  the  spade  over 
the  plough,  as  proved  from  the  experience  of  those 
whom  poverty  or  judgment  has  induced  to  reject  the 
Utter  and  depend  wholly  on  the  former.  The  result, 
as  to  the  acreablc  capacity  of  a  man's  power,  will 
prove  him  equal  to  at  least  two  acres,  and  five 
hundred  men  quite  sufficient  for  a  thousand  acres,  if 
the  whole  of  that  extent  were  under  the  spade,  which, 
in  this  instance,  it  would  not  be ;  and  the  result  as  to 
the  comparative  production  will  give  an  advantage  to 
manual  labour  exceeding  a  treble  return  for  an  equal 
investment  of  capital. 

During  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  "National 
Land  Company"  before  a  select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  G. 
Hayter  was  chairman,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  the 
subjoined  evidence  was  given : — 

Mr.  John  Sillett,  of  Kelsall,  near  Saxmundham  in 
Suffolk,  was  examined : — 

*'  He  had  heen  apprenticed  to  the  general  trade  of 
grocer  and  draper,  as  usual  in  country  towns,  and  for 
some  time  carried  on  these  businesses  on  his  own  account 
at  Yoxford,  Suffolk.  About  six  or  seven  yean  since, 
however,  having  always  been  very  fond  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  he  purchased-  two  acres  of  land,  for  which  he 
paid  2S6i.— the  legal  expenses  of  conveyance  were  14/. — 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  two  acres  2502. ;  there  wu 
no  houee  upon  the  land,  nor  did  he  at  present  reside 
upon  IL  His  house,  which  was  also  his  own,  was  in 
the  village,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  his 
land.  His  situation  would  certainly  be  more  advan- 
tageous if  his  house  was  in  the  centre  of  his  land.  He 
followed  his  business  for  some  time  after  he  purchased 
the  land,  but  having  tried  the  experiment  to  see  what 
he  could  do  with  it,  and  finding  he  was  getting  on  better 
than  he  expected,  he  entirely  relinquished  trade,  and  for 
the  lost  five  years  had  given  his  sole  attention  to  the 
land.  When  he  bought  the  land,  it  was  all  in  old 
pasture,  and  he  broke  it  up  by  degrees,  some  in  one 
year,  some  in  another,  till  he  had  now  got  an  acre  and 
a  half  under  cultivation,  and  half  an  acre  in  pasture,  so 
that  the  whole  of  his  land  was  not  yet  cultivated.  Ho 
had  done  all  the  labour  himself,  never  having  had 
assistance  from  anybody.  His  &mily  consisted  of  a 
wife  and  two  girls,  the  eldest  between  16  and  17,  and 
the  other  j  ust  turned  1 2.  Occasionally  they  had  assisted 
him  in  very  trifling  matters,  but  all  the  labour  he  had 
done  himself.  He  had  clothed  and  supported  himeelf 
and  family  exclusively  out  qf  the  two  acres,  and  had 
kept  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  which 
he  showed  tho  profits  of  his  fiirm,  after  providing  for 
the  consumption  and  clothing  of  the  family.  It  was  in 
the  press,  and  would  shortly  be  published.  He  made  it 
a  point  to  live  exclusively  upon  the  produce  of  hia 
turn ;  they  had  milk  of  a  morning,  meat  and  vegetables 
for  dinner,  and  milk  at  night;  he  made  it  a  point 
always  to  have  meat  and  vegetables  for  dinner.  He 
considered  he  lived  as  well  as  a  fiurmer  as  he  did  when 
he  was  a  grocer  and  draper,  though  in  a  difl^rent  way ; 
as  wholesomely,  and  much  better  for  his  health,  he  con- 
sidered. In  business  he  had  very  indifferent  health 
indeed  ;  he  had  much  better  health  since  he  was  on  the 
land;  and  it  was  the  same  with  his  family.  His  system 
of  farming  was  to  grow  root-crops—potatoes,  mangold- 
wurtzel,  cabbages,  and  beans;  the  only  com-ciop  he 
grew  was  wheat  With  respect  to  stock,  for  four  years 
he  had  kept  two  cows,  and  generally  two  pigs,  but  ho 
was  this  year  making  an  experiment  with  swine,  of 
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which  he  had  seyenteen,  and  a  bow  ;  he  was  making  that 
experiment  for  the  profits.  He  took  the  difference  be- 
tween the  manure  of  pigs  and  the  manure  of  cows  into 
the  calculation,  as  he  considered  the  former  the  best 
When  he  kept  the  two  cows  and  the  two  pigs,  he  reared 
calres  np  to  seyen  weeks  old ;  he  reared  the  last  this 
year;  he  reared  one  and  fatted  one.  The  hours  he 
worked  on  the  land  depended  on  the  season  of  the  year ; 
when  busy,  he  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  eyening ;  at  other  times,  not  so  long.  Ho  cul- 
tiyated  entirely  by  the  spade :  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
plough ;  he  knew  it  was  not  so  well  for  the  land ;  his 
land  improyed  annually  under  spade  culture.  The  im- 
plement he  used  was  a  three-pronged  fork,  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  he  dug  for  eyety  crop.  If  any  one 
wished  to  judge  of  the  results  of  spade  and  plough 
culture,  they  lukd  only  to  look  at  bis  crop  of  wheat  and 
that  of  his  neighbour  oyer  the  hedge  that  joined  his 
field ;  he  should  say  that  field  did  not  contain  more 
than  half  of  his  crop— ho  meant  the  ayerage  per  acre. 
He  measured  his  crop  in  bushels,  and  his  last  year's 
wheat  produced  him  sixteen  bushels  on  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  It  was  dibbled  in  rows  eight  inches  apart,  and 
then  dropped  by  hand  by  boys  or  girls.  Each  plant  in 
the  row  was,  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  about  six  inches 
apart.  He  did  not  recollect  exactly  what  quantity  of 
seed  he  sowed  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  he  sowed 
it  yery  thin.  He  kept  the  wheat  for  the  consumption 
of  his  family.  His  system  of  farming  had  been  taken 
entirely  from  experience  and  study.  His  potatoes  he 
planted  whole,  and  had  grown  as  much  as  three  bushels 
a  square  percfau  A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighed  about 
aeyenty-two  pounds.  In  Suffolk,  they  calculated  a  sack 
to  weigh  fourteen  stone ;  they  are  always  sold  by  the 
sack ;  when  he  sold  a  bushel,  he  always  heaped  it.  He 
had  sold  yegeUbles  as  well;  cabbages  were  what  he 
generuUy  grew  on  a  large  scale,  as  he  found  them  most 
profitable;  when  he  got  a  full  crop  of  them,  he  got  more 
money  than  by  any  other  crop ;  the  price  he  made  of 
them  was  a  halfpenny  a  head  wholesale  to  the  market 
people,  who  came  with  carts;  he  sent  none  to  Sax- 
mundham,  a  small  market-town  one  mile  off;  he  sold 
them  wholesale.  He  grew  beans  between  the  potatoes. 
Good  land  ought  to  produce  the  crops  he  had  stated. 
It  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to  get  three  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  a  rod,  which  would  give  460  bushels 
per  acre.  By  his  method  he  had  produced  that  He 
should  certainly  not  be  satisfied  with  six  bushels  of 
wheat  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  instead  of  sixteen." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  the  witness  de- 
scribed his  system  as  follows  :— 

•'  In  growing  potatoes  he  put  between  eyery  third 
TOW  a  double  row  of  beans,  without  allowing  any  extra 
room  for  the  potatoes,  and  he  found  in  that  way  he  got 
an  excellent  crop  of  beans.  Judges,  who  had  seen  hi:^ 
crop  this  year,  calculated  that  he  would  haye  as  many 
beans  as  though  the  ground  were  coyered,  and  that  it 
would  not  injure  the  potatoes,  which  were  planted  from 
six  to  seyen  inches  deep,  and  not  earthed  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  growing  the  beans.  He  proved  last  year  that 
he  had  as  many  potatoes  as  though  he  had  not  planted 
the  beans.  If  land  was  in  heart,  and  thorough  good 
land,  it  would  produce  both.  As  to  there  being  no  end 
of  produce,  in  that  case,  he  could  only  say  what  he  had 
proyel  by  his  experiments.  Instead  of  growing  two 
crops,  he  had  made  the  ground  produce  three  in  the 
year,  by  transplanting.  He  raised  the  Swede  turnips 
just  the  same  as  the  cabbage  plants,  and  when  the 
potatoes  came  off,  he  dug  the  land  and  transplanted 
them  the  same  as  the  cabbages.  He  never  sowed  any 
I  peas,  they  shaded  the  potatoes  too  much.  He  put  his 
turnips  at  the  same  distance  as  his  potatoes,  the  rows 
twenty  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart. 
He  had  never  used  any  food  for  his  stock  that  was  not 
grown  on  the  farm,  nor  had  he  ever  purchased  any 


manure.  He  had  found  that  he  always  made  plenty  by 
keeping  his  stock  stall-fed.  His  produce  of  potatoes,  if 
measured  by  bushels,  amounted  to  fifteen  tons  eight 
cwt  and  eight  pounds  to  the  acre.  After  sunplying 
his  own  family  with  milk,  he  calculated  that  nis  two 
cows  produced  him  29Z.  profit  in  the  year,  over  hisowncon- 
sumption.  He  sold  it  nearly  all  in  milk,  and  made  yeiy 
little  butter.  He  sold  his  milk  at  2d.  a  quart  He 
never  measured  the  milk  the  cows  gave  when  they  were 
flush  of  milk,  but  the  average  they  would  give  in  a  day 
the  first  three  or  four  months  would  be  from  two  to 
three  gallons  a  meal.  He  milked  them  only  mominf^ 
and  night,  and  had  never  tried  milking  them  Uiree  times 
a-day.  He  supposed  that  his  own  family  would  consume 
about  a  quart  of  milk  a-day.  The  produce  of  a  cow  for 
the  whole  year  would  be  for  three  months  five  gallons  a- 
day,  the  next  month  it  would  fall  perhaps  a  gallon,  and 
then  probably  it  would  decrease  gndually,  perhaps  half 
a  gallon,  and  then  he  should  suppose  from  the  time  of 
her  being  dry  there  would  be  about  a  gallon  a  meal  in 
the  worst  time.  He  had  estimated,  in  the  profits  he  had 
given,  the  cow  to  give  eveiy  day  two  quarts  and  a  pint  a 
meal,  or  five  quarts  a-day,  which,  sold  at  2d,  a  quart, 
would  be  lOd.  a-day,  or  W,  7s.  M.  a-year.  The  29^ 
profit  he  had  mentioned  did  not  include  anything  from 
the  sale  of  calves,  but  was  entirely  from  the  sale  of  milk 
besides  what  was  consumed  in  the  family.  The  milk 
was  sold  at  the  same  price  winter  and  summer.  As  to 
his  pigs,  ho  reared  them  himself.  He  was  now  feeding 
them  with  the  tops  of  the  beans,  which  he  had  got  in  great 
quantity,  and  with  the  leaves  of  the  mangold-wurtzel. 
When  he  fattened  them,  he  fed  them  on  boiled  potatoes, 
and  then,  to  finish  them  off,  for  the  last  week  or  two  ho 
bought  a  little  barley  meal.  He  only  gave  the  store 
pigs  potatoes,  and  found  the  others  throve  upon  the  bean 
tops  and  mangold-wurtzel  leaves,  together  with  cabbages, 
which  he  gave  them  raw.  He  gave  the  sow  some 
better  feeding  when  she  was  sickling,  and  he  thought 
his  seventeen  pigs  and  sow  would  produce  him  as 
much  profit  as  his  two  cows  and  his  two  pigs  had 
done.  He  had  been  told  by  many  intelligent  people, 
that  a  breeding  sow  would  produce  as  much  profit 
as  a  cow,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  save  labour  and 
trouble.  The  genenJ  result  of  his  farming  as  shown  by 
his  accounts  was,  that  on  the  two  acres  thus  farmed, 
after  providing  for  the  living  and  the  clothing  of  his 
family,  he  had  sold  7 41,  worth  of  produce  last  year;  and 
if  he  calculated  his  expenses  as  though  he  was  renting 
land  and  house  besides  paying  the  taxes,  the  result 
would  be  12^.  104.  for  the  rent  of  the  two  acres  at  250L, 
SI.  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  and  2Z.  for  taxes,  making 
22L  10s.  for  rent  and  taxes,  leaving  a  clear  profit  on  the 
two  acres  of  511.  lOs.  a-year,  and  if  another  man  was  as 
industrious  as  he  was,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not 
eome  to  the  same  result.  As  to  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  gentleman,  a  professional  farmer,  who 
said  that  no  labouring  man  could  keep  and  support  his 
family  upon  the  produce  of  the  best  three  acres  in 
England,  paying  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  had  done  this  upon  two  acres  of  a  nice 
mixed  soil.  He  had  lived  for  the  last  five  years  off  that 
land,  and  he  could  give  any  references  that  might  be 
required,  to  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cleigyman  of  the  village 
often  came  and  looked  over  his  land.  His  land  was 
much  better  now  than  when  he  bought  it.  If  any 
gentleman  said  he  would  have  larger  crops  if  the  land 
were  ploughed,  ho  should  presume  that  he  had  never 
tried  the  spado  at  all.  If  a  neighbouring  farmer  came 
and  offered  to  plough  his  land  for  nothing,  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so." 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  Chairman,  (pre- 
sented in  July,  1S43,)  upon  the  hcnefit  of   small 
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allotments  to  tbe  labouring  poor,  is  replete  with  in- 
formation of  great  interest.  The  subjoined  paragraphs 
from  the  Report  itself  apeak  yoLumes  in  favour  of 
spade  hnsbandiy  :•— 

"  Although  mnch  of  the  waste  land  of  thts  country  Is 
of  so  inferior  a  quality  that  It  could  not  be  successfully 
reclaimed  as  a  fiinning  Bpeculation,  yet  it  could  profitably 
be  brought  into  cuUiTation  through  sitado  husbandry, 
by  the  labour  of  men  working  on  tneir  own  account.**  1 

"  The  land  will  yield  larger  profits  under  this  mode 
of  eultiTatlon  than  under  the  usual  method  of  tillage." 

"  Many  striking  instances  hare  been  stated  to  your 
Committee  where  the  possession  of  an  allotment  has 
been  the  means  of  reclaiming  the  Criminal,  reforming 
the  dissolute,  and  changing  their  whole  moral  character 
and  conduct** 

"  Tour  Committee  hare  it  in  evidence,  that  of  three 
thousand  heads  of  families  holding  allotments  in  Kent^ 
not  one  was  committed  for  any  offence,  during  the  years 
1841  and  1842;  that  whilst  in  the  parish  of  Hadlow 
ihere  were  thirty-five  commitments  in  1885,  the  allot- 
ment system  being  introduced  in  1886,  there  was  but 
one  eommitment  in  1887 ;  that  subsequently,  fifteen  of 
those  who  were  committ^  to  prison  in  1885,  had  ob< 
tained  allotments,  and  that  ^for  the  past  six  years  there 
has  been  but  one  commitment  from  the  whole  number 
of  allottees,  the  old  offendera  being  reclaimed  to  the 
paths  of  honest  Indnstiy.** 

But,  however  interesting  these  extracts  from  the 
Report,  the  evidence  annexed  to  it  embraces  other 
topics  of  at  least  equal  importance,  as  illustrative  of 
the  sufficiency  of  "  land  and  labour"  for  upholding  the 
personal  independence  of  the  individual  when  once  he 
has  acquired  industrial  habits,  and  a  distaste  for 
dishonest  vagabondage  and  its  painful  and  inevitable 
oonseqnences. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin,  a  small  farmer  holding  thirty 
acres  of  hmd  under  Sir  William  Geaiy,  at  Uadlow  iu 
Kent  :— 

"I  have  been  agent  for  the  West  Kent  Allotment 
Society  for  the.last  seven  years ;  I  introduced  the  system 
into  Hadlow  upon  land  which  was  the  worst  in  the 
parish ;  it  is  very  much  improved ;  I  should  say  it  is 
nearly  the  best  now ;  its  value  then  was  16«.  per  acre, 
now  it  is  certainly  cheap  at  21;  the  profit  reali»Ml  by 
the  Hadlow  allottees  averages  20^  per  acre ;  the  general 
aversge  throughout  the  county  upon  the  allotments  is 
161.  per  acre ;  this  is  eflected  by  the  labour  of  about  two 
hours  in  the  evening  to  each  allotment  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  that  only  for  about  half  the  year ;  the 
eultivation  is  invariably  by  the  spade ;  they  invariably 
obtain  much  more  produce,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  land,  than  the  mnner;  the  potato  is  the  principal 
vegetable  produced,  and  the  average  quantity  on  a 
quarter  acre  allotment  is  a  hundred  bushels,— indeed 
that  is  rather  below  the  average ;  then,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  same  land  would  produce  turnips  and 
cabbages,  quite  to  the  value  of  the  rent,  so  that  the 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  would  be  clear  profit ;  and 
generally  they  keep  a  pig,  and  many  of  them  two ;  the 
rent  is  most  punctually  paid ;  I  have  now  brought  eight 
aeres  of  my  land  under  spade  cultivation,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  get  rid  of  two  horses;  I  have  done  this 
by  my  own  labour  and  that  of  two  men  whom  1  have 
employed ;  the  expense  of  digging  sn  acre  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  ploughing  one ;  a  man  will  dig  an  acre 
well  for  1^.  and  1  cannot  get  it  ploughed  for  less ;  and 
the  land  not  being  clogged  by  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  and  the  weight  of  the  plough,  makes  Uio  after 
work  much  lighter ;  the  ploughing  kneads  the  sub-soil, 
which  causes  the  wet  to  stand,  but  the  spado  leaves  the 


sub-soil  porous,  and  the  wet  can  draw  away ;  the  plough 
is  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  allottees  in  any  care ; 
I  only  know  of  one  breach  of  this  role,  and  the  man  was 
instantly  deprived  of  his  allotment ;  a  labouring  man  in 
full  employment  can  well  manage  half  an  acre,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  land,  and  the  allotments  are  therefore 
seldom 'more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  a  rent  of  1/.  per  acre  for  Dartford 
Heath,  which  is  now  waste,  and  of  a  stony  soil ;  it  might 
be  very  profitably  cultivated  by  spade  husbandly.'* 

I  Rev.  Stephen  Demainbray,  Rector  of  Broad  Somer- 
ford  in  Wiltshire  :— 

"  There  is  a  parcel  of  land  in  my  parish  sailed  '  The 
Marsh,*  comprising  100  aeres ;  several  successive  tenants 
of  this  land  having  failed,  it  was  let  in  allotments  to 
the  poor  at  even  a  higher  rent,  which  is  duly  paid,  and 
we  have  no  pauners;  each  cottager  keeps  a  couple  of  pigs ; 
they  have  only  half  an  aers  each,  except  several  old  men, 
whose  strength  is  not  sufficient  for  regular  farm  labour ; 
these  have  two  acres,  cultivate  them  peifoetly,  and  are 
thus  kept  off  the  parish.  I  have  half  a  dosen  cases  of 
that  description ;  the  average  rent  charged  is  869.  per 
acre,  all  the  surrounding  oarishes  have  followed  our 
example,  and  with  an  equally  good  effoot" 

Captain  G.  T.  Scobell,  R.N  i— 

"  I  reside  at  High  Littleton  in  East  Somerset ;  in  1881, 
I  began  the  allotment  svstem  for  the  enoouragement 
of  spade  husbandry,  and  have  260  tenanls ;  not  one  has 
been  convicted  of  crime,  during  the  intervening  period 
of  12  or  18  years ;  they  keep  pigs.  I  lent  upwards  of 
200/.  to  about  120  of  the  tenants  to  buy  pigs,  and  1  lost 
but  SA. ;  the  poor  people  realise  a  profit  ailer  the  rate  of 
21/.  18«.  per  acre.  There  are  four  million  acres  of  improve- 
able  uncultivated  land  in  England,  and  about  a  million 
fiunilies  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  class." 

Jesse  Piper,  an  allotment  tenant  under  Mis.  Davlcs 
Gilbert,  at  £ast  Dean,  Beachy  Head,  Sussex:-* 

"  I  am  a  cripple  and  unable  to  do  agricultural  work ;  I 
rent  four  acres  of  land  and  a  cottage  for  11/.  a>year ;  a  boy 
about  17,  from  Hellingly  Poorhousc,  lives  with  me,  and 
occasionally  1  employ  a  man ;  much  of  my  time  is 
occupied  in  looking  after  some  small  allotment  tenants, 
for  Mrs.  Gilbert.  I  employ  the  man  about  two  months 
in  the  year ;  last  year  1  grew  42  bushels  of  wheat,  off 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  250  bushels  of 
potatoes  off  other  three  quarters  of  an  acre;  the 
wheat  sold  at  7s.  6fi  making  fifteen  guineas,  and  the 
potatoes,  at  15c/.  the  bushel,  brought  16/.  lis,  4ii.  I 
keep  two  cows  and  three  or  four  pigs ;  one  of  my  coin's 
goes  in  harness  and  draws  all  my  manure.  Urs.  Gilbei  t 
informed  me  they  were  so  used  in  Germany,  and  I 
told  her,  if  the^  did  it  there,  we  could  do  it  in  Sussex ; 
the  other  I  am  just  learning ;  the  cow  saves  me  in  labour 
5/.  on  evorv  acre.  I  manure  the  land  with  liquid,  and 
have  a  tank  four  feet  square  in  my  cow-house,  for  that 
purpose.  1  mix  soot  and  salt  and  mould  with  the  liquid. 
My  land  brings  me  yearly  15/.  per  acre. 

JohnDumbrell  of  Irvingtou,  Beachy  Head,  Sussex  :— 

"  I  was  a  shoemaker,  but  being  afflicted  with  a  liver 
complaint,  took  an  allotment  of  three  acres ;  I  have  now 
six  acres ;  all  the  assistance  I  have  is  from  my  father, 
who  is  70,  and  my  little  boy,  who  is  9  years  of  age ;  it  is 
a  chalkv  soil.  I  have  two  cows  and  a  heifer,  and  two 
pigs;  the  cows  vield  in  butter  20/.,  their  two  calves  6L 
besides  skim-milk,  which,  at  three  pints  a  penny,  or 
given  to  the  pigs,  is  worth  10/L  A  quarter  of  an  acre 
gave  18  bushels  of  oats,  at  4«.  which  brought  3/.  124. ; 
half  an  acre  grew  32  bushels  of  wheat,  at  Ss,  producing 
12/.  16«.,  which  is  equal  to  the  consumption  of  my 
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ftiDiljr,  iiieliidiiig  tlie  wife  lad  three  inflmt  cUldren; 
beridee  pigs,  poultiy  and  yegetables;  the  rent,  rates, 
iithee  and  taze8»  eome  to  122.  I2a. ;  then  the  only  hired 
labour  wan  2/.  for  thrashing,  and  seed  cost  me  21. ;  this 
was  in  1840,  when  I  had  only  three  acres.  In  1841, 
I  got  81. 12a.  for  my  wheat»  62.  U.  for  oats,  42.  for 
potatoei,  6L  IO9.  for  Cftlves,  212. 18«.  8dL  for  butter,  and 
102.  for  skim-milk,  or  651. 16s.  8<2.  besides  pigs  and 
vegetables ;  and  this  was  from  three  and  a  quarter  acres. 
In  1842  I  got  three  additional  acres,  bnt  it  was  a  bad 
year,  for  the  new  land  was  in  reiy  bad  condition,  and 
I  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  two  oows,  but  the 
receipts  were  022. 18«.  6<2.  besides  three  piss,  worth  ten 
guineas,  and  as  many  vegetables  as  wo  could  consume." 

John  Brooks,  a  atocking  weaver  at  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire :— • 

"  We  haTS  87|  acres  in  garden  allotments,  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  each ;  we  cannot  obtain  more  land ;  there  are 
Btill  100  ^plicants,  and  as  each  allottee  eyinces  ability 
and  indns^,  his  land  should  be  increased  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  to  cultivate ;  eight  bushels  of  potatoes 
are  expected  from  six  score  yards,  but  some  get  twelve ; 
there  are  40  pieces  of  six  score  yards  to  the  acre.  I 
know  instances  of  land  being  let  at  the  exorbitant  rent 
of  7«.  8«.  and  9«.  the  piece ;  9«.  is  at  the  rate  of  182. 
the  acre,  and  even  then  the  poor  men  have  made  a 
profit  off  the  piece ;  each  man  with  a  rood  (|  acre)  may, 
if  he  will,  by  double  cropping,  dear  62.  per  annum." 

James  Orange  of  Nottingham  :— 

"  I  am  seeretaiy  and  travelling  agent  to  an  Allotment 
Society  for  the  Midland  Counties ;  we  bave  63  branch 
societies,  and  upwards  of  800  acres  of  land  in  occupation 
as  cottage  gardens  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  is 
soffieient  to  support  a  poor  man  and  his  &mi)y  for  18 
weeks  at  10s,  a-week ;  a  poor  man  oould  cultivate  con- 
siderably more  land  even  in  his  leisure  hours  and  when 
in  full  work ;  last  winter  our  allottees  killed  sixty  pigs, 
not  one  of  whom  ever  had  a  pig  before  in  his  life,  and 
all  of  whom  were,  before  the  holding  of  these  allotments, 
in  the  greatest  distress ;  the  increase  of  produce  through 
spade  husbandly  is  very  considerable  in  all  cases ;  one 
field  that  was  a  gravel  field,  in  Carlton,  which  we  were 
told  would  not  return  the  seed  planted,  actually  yielded 
100  saeks  of  potatoes  per  acre ;  and  when  I  was  in 
Yorkshire,  a  rood  of  land  near  Barbot  Hall  was  planted 
with  wheat  by  Lord  Howard's  steward,  and  28  bushels 
obtained,  which  is  equal  to  14  quarters  per  acre ;  Mr. 
Hobson,  the  steward,  has  since  informed  me  that  he  had 
planted  200  yards  with  cucumben,  and  after  supplying 
his  lordship's  table,  had  sold  2000  in  Sheffield  and 
fiotherham  markets,  at  from  Id  to  la.  but  certainly 
averaging  2c2.  and  being  at  the  rate  of  2002.  the  acre  : 
200  yards  Is  the  24th  part  of  an  acre ;  the  land  which  pro- 
duced 14  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  is  of  the  quality  of 
that  from  which  the  fiumers  are  well  content  io  get 
four  quarters,  and  do  not  grumble  if  they  get  but  three; 
it  was  dibbled  and  hoed  the  same  as  peas ;  no  land  is 
too  poor  for  the  spade ;  we  could  cultivate  sand-hills  into 
valuable  estates  in  two  or  three  yeaTs;  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  take  the  poorest  land  if  I  could  have  it 
at  a  fidr  rent  and  on  a  safe  tenure ;  none  is  too  poor, 
none  too  bad :  none  of  the  allottees  receive  parochial 
relief,  although  we  should  not  consider  such  drcum- 
stanoe  a  disqualification;  for  a  man  not  having  any 
work,  nor  Ukdy  to  have  any,  we  should  propose  an  acre 


of  land  or  more,  as  the  quarter  acre  will  cmly  support 
his  family  for  thirteen  weeks ;  a  man  in  full  employ- 
ment as  a  weaver,  or  otherwise,  could  easily  secure 
that  advantage,  and  if  work  were  slack,  by  throwing 
additional  labour  on  his  land,  he  would  make  it  more 
productive ;  the  corporation  of  Nottingham  let  about 
400  gardens  at  five  farthings  a  yard  or  251  per  acre, 
whilst  the  s^joining  land  of  the  same  quality  is  rented 


by  fhnnen  at  about  HL ;  these  gardens  are  firom  a  mile  to 
two  miles  fh>m  the  market  place;  they  are  of  various 
sizes— say  from  six  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  an 
acre ;  the  artizan  allottees  of  those  gardens  make  to  my 
knowledge,  a  consideiable  profit  from  their  cultivation.*' 

William  Miles,  Esq.  M.P.  :— 

"  In  1828,  when~Ileirded~at  Caunton,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, there  were  eight  acres  of  a  dayey  soil,  the 
property  of  the  parish,  let  to  a  man  who  had  respect- 
ably brought  up  a  large  family  without  other  resource ; 
but  his  children  had  all  got  out  into  the  world,  and  the 
old  man  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  land ;  so  I  advised 
the  parish  to  let  it  out  in  quarter  acre  allotments  to 
poor  people,  and  although  it  was  certainly  about  the  worst 
soil  for  that  purpose,  the  best  crops  of  the  best  of 
vegetables  were  produced,  and  the  plan  conferred  the 
greatest  benefits  upon  the  oocnplers  and  inhabitants. 
I  do  not  think  any  poor  man  should  have  more  than 
an  acre,  although  I  have  known  men  with  tl.roe  or  four 
acres  do  perfectly  well,  become  better  labourers,  and 
even  acquire  small  properties ;  but  they  would  be  apt 
on  a  good  sale,  to  get  drunk,  and  lose  their  money.  Six 
years  after  leaving  Caunton,  I  went  to  live  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  I  now  redde,  and  I  have  given  allotments 
to  a  hundred  persons  with  unquestionable  advantage  to 
all  of  them ;  tor  instance,  one  man  occupying  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  paying  12.  rent,  told  me  that  last  year 
his  onions  brought  him  2is.,  carrots  8«.,  fruit  2s.  6c2., 
and,  with  a  wife  and  five  children,  they  had  always  en- 
Joyed  an  abundance  of  potatoes  and  evezy  other  culinary 
v^etable;  all  taxes  were  included  in  the  rent;  and 
this  man's  case  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  system  is  incalculable ;  I  know  of 
many  drunkards  reclaimed,  and  of  the  impious  becom* 
ing  constant  church-goers.  A  clergyman  said  to  me, 
'preaching  and  visiting  were  of  no  use  till  these  people 
got  the  allotments.'  The  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
gives  them  a  better  idea  of  the  rights  of  property ;  the 
first  effect  is  to  induce  a  determination  to  protect  pro- 
perty; in  fact,  whenever  we  have  an  allotment  to  spare, 
and  a  man  of  bad  character  applies  for  it,  he  gets  it, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  he  has  been  found  to  have 
been  perfectiv  reclaimed.  The  allotments  are  all  culti- 
vated by  spade  labour  of  the  occupiers — hired  labourers 
not  being  allowed." 

George  Cruttenden : — 

"  I  keep  an  agricultural  day-school  at  Willingdon  in 
Sussex,  and  have  sixteen  boys  who  pav  one  penny  per 
week;  I  rent  my  house  and  five  acres  of  land  for  252.;  I 
teach  the  boys  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
work  on  the  land ;  I  keep  two  cows  stall-fed,  and  the 
produce  of  my  land  last  year  was  652." 

To  advance  an  aigument  in  support  of  the  im- 
portance of  spade  husbandly,  or  the  higher  importance 
of  imbuing  the  minds  of  lazy  and  dissolute  men  with 
a  feeling  of  self-dependenoe  and  a  lore  of  independ- 
ence, ware,  after  perusal  of  the  preceding  evidence, 
needless ;  nor  can  the  capability  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  maintain  a  population  of  two  thousand 
people  be  seriously  doubted. 

The  whole  question  is  now  about  to  be  submitted  to 
rigid  investigation  by  the  L^gistature ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long^  one  system,  and  that  a  practically 
and  visibly  refoimatoiy  system,  will  be  adopted  for 
the  reclamation  of  our  vicious  population;  that  evi- 
dence of  good  works  may  be  exacted  from  the  convict 
in  the  place  of  a  florid  profession  of  mere  faith ;  that 
he  may  be  habituated  to  toilsome  industry  rather  than 
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listless  and  body-aad-mmd-dfisirojiBg  inaotkni;  and 
that  the  Executive  may  assume  the  positioQ  of  an 
insurance  office  in  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  malice  and  dishonesty.  It  would,  indeed, 
seem,  that  the  present  annual  premium  paid  by  the 
community  for  the  prerention  of  crime  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  is  abundantly  sufficient,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  to  compensate  for  all  the  pecuniary  loss 
inflicted  by  the  systematically  bad  upon  the  honest 
and  industrious  portion  of  society,  and  permitted  by 
the  official  guardians  of  the  industrial  interests  of  a 
commercial  people.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther any  combination  of  interests,  official  habits,  or 
prejudices!  and  yisions  of  the  illHminaii^  can  super- 
sede the  interests  of  humanity,  the  aspirations  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  duties  of  a  Christian  govern- 
ment  and  a  Christian  people. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OP 
MARY  POWELL, 

▲JTE&WABDS  IQSTBESS  KILTOlfJ 

Wednesday. 

Joomall,  I  have  nobodic  now  but  yon,  to  whome 
to  tell  my  little  griefs ;  indeede,  before  I  married,  I 
know  not  that  I  had  anie ;  and  even  now,  they  are 
very  small,  onlie  they  are  soe  new,  that  sometimes  my 
heart  is  like  to  burst. 

— I  know  not  whether  His  safe  to  put  them  alle  on 
paper,  onlie*  it  relieves  for  y«  time,  and  it  kills  time, 
and  perhaps,  a  little  while  hence  I  may  looke  back 
and  see  how  small  they  were,  and  how  they  mighte 
have  beene  shunned,  or  better  borne.  'Tis  worth  y* 
trialL 

—Yesterday  mom,  for  very  wearinesse,  I  looked 
alle  over  my  linen  and  Mr.  Milton's,  to  see  could  I 
finde  anie  thing  to  mend ;  but  there  was  not  a  stitch 
amiss.  I  woulde  have  phiyed  on  y*  spinnette,  but  was 
afrayd  he  should  hear  my  indifferent  musick.  Then, 
as  a  last  resource,  I  tooke  a  book — Paul  Perrin's 
Historic  of  y*  Waldenses ;— and  was,  I  believe,  dozing 
a  little,  when  I  was  aware  of  a  continuall  whispering 
and  crying.  I  thought  'twas  some  child  in  y'  street ; 
and,  having  some  comfits  in  my  pocket,  I  stept  softlie 
out  to  y*  house-door  and  lookt  forth,  but  no  child 
could  I  see.  Coming  back,  y«  door  of  my  husband's 
studdy  bemg  ajar,  I  was  avised  to  look  in;  and  saw 
him,  with  awfulle  brow,  raising  his  hand  in  y*  very  act 
to  strike  y'  youngest  Phillips.  I  could  never  endure 
to  see  a  child  struck,  soe  hastilie  cryed  out  "  Oh 
don't !"— whereon  he  rose,  and,  as  if  not  seeing  me| 
gently  closed  y  door,  and,  before  I  reached  my  chamber, 
I  hc^e  soe  loud  a  crying  that  I  began  to  cry  too. 
Soon,  alle  was  quiet ;  and  my  hnsband,  coming  in,  stept 
gently  up  to  me,  and  putting  his  arm  about  my  neck, 
sayd,  "My  dearest  bfe,  never  agayn,  I  beseedi  you, 
interfere  between  me  and  the  boys :  'tis  as  unseemlie 
as  tho'  I  shoulde  in  interfere  between  yon  and  your 
maids, — when  you  have  any,-Hmd  will  weaken  my 

(I)  CoDtinnod  ttvm  p.  72. 


hands,  dear  Mol]»  more  than  yon  have  uue  sospieioii 
of." 

I  replied,  kissing  that  same  offending  member  as  I 
spoke,  "  Poor  Jack  would  have  beene  glad,  just  now, 
HI  had  weakened  them."— <* But  that  is  not  the 
question,"  he  returned,  "  for  we  should  alle  be  glad  to 
escape  necessary  punishment ;  whereas,  it  is  the  power, 
not  the  penalty  of  our  bad  habits,  that  we  shoulde  seek 
to  be  delivered  from."— "  There  may,"  I  sayd,  "  be 
necessary,  but  need  not  be  corporal  punishment." 
"  That  is  as  may  be,"  returned  he,  "  and  hath  alreadie 
been  settled  by  an  autlioritie  to  which  I  submit,  and 
partly  think  you  will  dispute,  and  that  is,  the  word 
of  God.  Pain  of  body  is  in  realitie,  or  ought  to  be, 
sooner  over  and  more  safelie  borne  than  pain  of  an 
ingenuous  mind ;  and,  as  to  y*  «iliiMtf,— why,  as  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  sayd  to  Socdni,  'The  shame  is  in  the 
offence  rather  than  in  the  punishment.'  '* 

I  replied,  "  Our  Robin  had  never  beene  beaten  for 
his  studdies ;"  to  which  he  sayd  with  a  smile,  that 
even  I  must  admit  Robin  to  be  noe  great  scholar. 
And  so  in  good  humour  left  me ;  but  I  was  in  no 
good  humour,  and  hoped  heaven  might  never  make 
me  the  mother  of  a  son,  for  if  I  s**  see  Mr.  Milton  strike 
him,  I  should  learn  to  hate  y  father.— 

Learning  there  was  like  to  be  compnnie  at  Doctor 
Davies',  I  was  avised  to  put  on  my  brave  greene  satin 
gown ;  and  my  husband  sayd  it  became  me  well,  and 
that  I  onlie  needed  some  primroses  and  cowslips  in  my 
lap,  to  look  like  May ; — and  somewhat  he  added  about 
mine  eyes'  "  clear  shining  after  rain,"  which  avised 
me  he  had  perceived  I  had  beene  crying  in  tho 
morning,  which  I  had  hoped  he  had  not. 

Arriving  at  y*  Doctor's  house,  we  were  shewn  Into 
an  emptie  chamber ;  at  least,  emptie  of  oompanie,  but 
full  of  everything  else ;  for  there  were  books,  and 
globes,  and  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  and  stuffed 
birds  and  beasts,  and  things  I  know  not  soe  much  as 
y*  names  of,  besides  an  easel  with  a  painting  by  Mrs. 
Mildred  on  it,  which  she  meant  to  be  scene,  or  she 
woulde  have  put  it  away.  Subject,  '  Brut us's  Judg- 
ment' :  which  I  thought  a  strange,  unfeeling  one  for 
a  woman ;  and  did  not  wish  to  be  A«r  son.  Soone  she 
came  in,  drest  with  studdied  and  puritanicall  plain - 
nesse;  in  brown  taffeta,  guarded  with  black  velvet, 
which  became  her  well  enough,  but  was  scarce  suited 
for  y*  season.  She  had  much  to  say  about  limning,  in 
which  my  husband  could  follow  her  better  than  I ; 
and  then  they  went  to  y*  globes,  and  Copernicus,  and 
QaUleo  GalUei,  whom  she  called  a  martyr,  but  I  do 
not.  For,  is  a  martyr  one  who  is  unwiUinglie  im* 
prisoned,  or  who  formally  recants?  even  tho'  he 
affecteth  afterwards  to  say  'twas  btii  a  form,  and  cries 
''  eppure,  si  muove  f "  The  earlier  Christians  might 
have  sayd  'twas  but  a  form  to  bum  a  handfull  of 
incense  before  Jove's  statua;  Pliny  woulde  have  let 
them  goe. 

Afterwards,  when  y*  Doctor  came  in  and  engaged 
my  hnsband  in  discourse.  Mistress  Mildred  devoted 
herselfe  to  me,  and  askt  what  progresse  I  had  made 
with  Bernardo  Tasso.    I  tolde  her,  none  at  alle,  for  I 
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was  eqnalHe  fooliie  at  Italiques  and  Italian,  and  onlie 
knew  Lis  best  work  thro'  Mr.  Fairfax's  translation; 
whereat  she  fell  langhiug,  and  sayd  she  b^;ged  my 
foigivenesse,  but  I  was  confounding  y*  father  with  y' 
Sonne ;  then  laoght  agayn,  but  pretended  'twas  not  at 
me  but  at  a  lady  I  minded  her  of,  who  never  coulde 
remember  to  distinguish  betwixt  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
and  Lorenzo  dei  Medici.  That  last  name  brought  up 
y*  recollection  of  my  morning's  debate  with  my 
husband,  which  made  me  feel  sad;  and  then,  Mrs. 
Mildred,  seeminge  anxious  to  make  me  forget  her  un. 
mannerliness,  commenced  "  Can  you  paint  ?" — "  Can 
you  sing  P"— "  Can  you  play  the  lute  ?"— and,  at  the 
last,  "  What  com  you  do?"  I  migbtc  have  sayd  I  coulde 
comb  out  my  curls  smoother  than  she  coulde  hers,  but 
did  not.  Other  guests  came  in,  and  talked  so  much 
agaynst  prelacy  and  y«  right  divine  of  kings  that  I 
woulde  fain  we  had  remained  at  astronomie  and  poetry. 
For  supper  there  was  little  meat,  and  noe  strong  drinks, 
onlie  a  thinnish  foreign  wine,  with  cakes,  candies, 
sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  confections.  Such,  I  suppose, 
is  town  fashion.  At  the  laste,  came  musick ;  Mistress 
Mildred  sang  and  played ;  then  prest  me  to  do  y«  like, 
but  I  was  soe  fearfulle,  I  coulde  not ;  so  my  husband 
sayd  he  woulde  play  for  me,  and  that  woulde  be  alle 
one,  and  soe  covered  my  bashfullenesse  handsomlie. 

Onlie  this  morning,  just  before  going  to  his  studdy, 
he  stept  back  and  sayd,  "  Sweet  MoU,  I  know  you 
can  both  play  and  sing — ^why  will  you  not  practise  ? 
I  replyed,  I  loved  it  not  much.  He  rejoyned,  "  But 
yon  know  I  love  it,  and  is  not  that  a  motive  ?"  I 
sayd,  I  feared  to  let  him  hear  me,  I  played  so  ill.  He 
replyed,  "Why,  that  is  y*  veiy  reason  you  shoulde 
seek  to  play  better,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  plenty  of 
time.  Perhaps,  in  your  whole  future  life,  you  will  not 
hare  such  a  season  of  leisure  as  you  have  now, — a 
golden  opportunity,  which  you  will  surelie  seize." — 
Then  add^,  "  Sir  Thomas  More's  wife  learnt  to  play 
y«^  lute,  solely  that  she  mighte  please  her  husband."  I 
answered,  "Nay,  what  to  tell  me  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  wife,  or  of  Hugh  Grotius's  wife,  when  I  was 
the  wife  of  John  Milton  ?"  He  looked  at  me  twice, 
and  quicklie,  too,  at  this  saying;  then  laughing,  cded, 
"  You  cleaving  mischief!  I  hardlie  know  whether  to 
take  that  speech  amisse  or  well — ^however,  you  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

And  so  away  hiugliing ;  and  I,  for  very  shame,  sat 
down  to  y*  spinnette  for  two  wearie  hours,  till  soe 
tired,  I  coulde  cry ;  and  when  I  desisted,  coulde  hear 
Jack  wailing  over  his  task.  'Tis  raining  fast,  I  cannot 
get  out,  nor  should  I  dare  to  go  alone,  nor  where  to 
go  to  if  'twere  fine.  I  fancy  ill  smells  from  y«  church- 
yard— ^'tis  long  to  dinner-time,  with  noe  change,  noe 
exercise ;  and  oh,  I  sigh  for  Forest  Hill. 

«— A  dull  dinner  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  whom  I  like  not 
much.  Christopher  Milton  there,  who  stared  hard  at 
me,  and  put  me  out  of  countenance  with  his  strange 
questions.  My  husband  checked  him.  He  is  a  lawyer 
and  has  wit  enoughe. 

Mrs.  Phillips  speaking  of  second  marriages,  I  un- 


awares hurt  her  by  giving  my  voice  agaynst  tiiem. 
It  seems  she  is  thinking  of  contracting  a  second 
marriage. 

— ^At  supper,  wishing  to  ingratiate  myself  with  y 
boys,  talked  to  them  of  countrie  sports  etc. :  to  which 
y*  youngest  listened  greedilie :  and  at  length  I  was 
advised  to  ask  them  woulde  they  not  like  to  see 
Forest  Hill  ?  to  which  y*  elder  replyed  in  his  most 
methodicall  manner,  "  If  Mr.  Powell  has  a  good 
library."  For  this  piece  of  hypocrisie,  at  wliich  I 
heartUie  laught,  he  was  conmiended  by  his  uncle. 
Hypocrisie  it  was ;  for  Master  Ned  crycth  over  his 
taskes  pretty  nearlie  as  oft  as  y*  youngest. 


Friday. — ^To  rewarde  my  zealous  practice  to-day  on 
y*  spinnette,  Mr.  Milton  produced  a  collection  of 
"Ayres,  and  Dialogues,  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices,"  by  his  friend  Mr.  Harry  Lawes,  which  he 
sayd  I  shoulde  find  very  pleasant  studdy ;  and  then  he 
told  me  alle  about  theire  getting  up  y«  masque  of 
Comus  in  Ludlow  castle,  and  how  well  y*  Lady's  song 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Lawes'  pupil,  the  Lady  Alice,  then 
a  sweet,  modest  girl,  onlie  thirteen  yeares  of  age, — 
and  he  told  me  of  y*  singing  of  a  faire  Italian  young 
Signora,  named  Leonora  Barroni,  with  her  mother 
and  sister,  whome  he  had  hearde  at  Rome,  at  y* 
concerts  of  Cardinal  Barberini ;  and  how  she  was  "as 
gentle  and  modest  as  sweet  Moll,"  yet  not  afrayd  to 
open  her  mouth,  and  pronounce  everie  syllable  dis> 
tinctlie,  and  with  y*  proper  emphasis  and  passion 
when  she  sang.  And  after  this,  to  my  greate  content- 
ment, he  tooke  me  to  y*  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  where, 
the  afternoon  being  fine,  was  much  companie. 

After  supper,  I  proposed  to  the  boys  that  we 
shoulde  tell  stories;  and  Mr.  Milton  tolde  one 
charminglie,  but  then  went  away  to  write  a  Latin 
letter.  Soe  Ned's  turn  came  next;  and  I  must,  if 
I  can,  for  very  mirthe's  sake,  write  it  down  in  his 
exact  words,  they  were  soe  pragmaticall. 

"  On  a  daye,  there  was  a  certain  child  wandered 
forthe,  that  would  play.  He  met  a  bee,  and  sayd, 
'  Bee,  wilt  thou  pky  with  me  P'  The  bee  sayd,  *  No, 
I  have  my  duties  to  perform,  tho'  you,  it  woulde 
seeme,  have  none.  I  ipust  away/  to  make  honey.' 
Then  y*  childe,  abasht,  went  to  y*  ant.  He  sayjd, 
'Will  you  play  with  me,  antP'  The  ant  replied, 
'  Nay,  I  must  provide  against  j*  winter.'  In  shorte, 
he  found  that  everie  bird,  beaste,  and  insect  he 
accosted,  had  a  closer  eye  to  y'  purpose  of  their 
creation  than  himselfc.  Then  he  sayd,  'I  will  then 
back,  and  con  my  task.' — ^Moral.  The  moral  of  y* 
foregoing  fable,  my  deare  aunt,  is  this — Wt  must 
love  work  better  than  play." 

With  alle  my  interest  for  children,  how  is  it  possible 
to  take  anic  interest  in  soe  formall  a  little  prigge  P 

Saturday, ^^  have  just  done  somewhat  for  Master 
Ned  which  he  coulde  not  doe  for  himselfe— viz.  ten- 
derly bound  up  his  hand,  wliich  he  had  badly  out. 
Wiping  away  some  few  uaturall  tears,  he  must  needs 
say,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed,  aunt,  you  shoulde  see  me 
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cry ;  but  y^'worst  of  it  is,  that  alle  this  payne  has  becne 
for  noe  good ;  whereas,  when  my  uncle  beatcth  me 
for  misconstruing  my  Latin,  tho'  I  cry  at  y  time,  all  y* 
while  I  know  it  is  for  my  adTsntage." — If  this  boy 
goes  on  preaching  soe,  I  shall  soon  hate  him. 

— Mr.  Milton  having  stepped  out  before  supper, 
came  back  looking  soe  blythe,  that  I  askt  if  he.  had 
IcMi  c'r  mod  news.  lie  sayd,  yes :  that  some  friends 
had  long  bceue  pursuading  him,  against  his  will,  to 
make  publiek  some  of  his  Latin  poems;  and  that, 
having  at  length  consented  to  theire  wishes,  he  had 
beene  with  Mosley  y  publisher  in  Bt.  Paul's  church- 
yard, who  agreed  to  print  them.  I  sayd,  I  was  sorrie 
I  shoulde  be  unable  to  read  them.  He  sayd  he  was 
sorry  too :  he  must  transkte  them  for  me.  I  thanked 
him,  but  observed  that  traductions  were  never  soe 
good  as  originalls.  He  rejoyncd,  "  Nor  am  I  even  a 
good  transkter.**  I  askt,  "  Why  not  write  in  your 
owne  tongue?"  He  sayd,  *' Latin  is  understood  all 
over  y  worlde."  I  sayd,  "  But  there  are  manie  in 
your  owne  country  do  not  understand  it."  He  was 
silent  soe  long  upon  that,  that  I  supposed  he  did  not 
mean  to  answer  me;  but  then  cried*  "You  are  right, 
sweet  Moll.— Our  best  writers  have  written  their  best 
works  in  English,  and  I  will  heareafter  doe  y*  same, — 
for  I  feel  that  my  best  work  is  still  to  come.  Poetry 
hath  hitherto  been  with  me  rather  y*  recreation  of  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  health,  than  the  deliberate  task- 
work of  a  soule  that  must  heareafter  give  an  account 
of  its  talents.  Yet  my  mind,  in  y*  free  circuit  of  her 
musing,  has  ranged  over  a  thousand  themes  that  lie, 
like  the  marble  in  the  quarry,  readie  for  anie  shape 
that  fancy  and  skill  may  give.  Neither  laziness  nor 
caprice  makes  me  difficult  in  my  choice ;  for,  y*  longer 
I  am  in  selecting  my  tree,  and  Uying  my  axe  to  y 
root,  the  sounder  it  will  be  and  the  riper  for  use. 
Nor  is  an  undertaking  that  shall  be  one  of  high  duty, 
to  be  entered  upon  without  prayer  and  discipline : — 
it  woulde  be  presumption  indeede,  to  commence  an 
enterprise  which  I  meant  shoulde  ddighte  and  profit 
every  instructed  and  elevated  mind  without  so  much 
paynes-takinge  as  it  should  cost  a  poor  mountebank 
to  balance  a  pole  on  his  chin." 

Sunday  ecen.^In  y  clouds  agayn.  At  dinner, 
to-daye,  Mr.  Milton  catechized  the  boys  on  y*  morning's 
sermon,  the  heads  of  whicli,  though  amounting  to  a 
dozen,  Ned  tolde  off  roundlic.  Koguish  little  Jack 
looked  slylie  at  me,  says,  "Aunt  couldc  not  tell  off  y* 
sermon."  "Why  not?"  says  his  uncle.  "Because 
she  was  sleeping,"  says  Jack.  Provoked  with  y* 
child,  I  turned  scarlett,  and  hastilie  sayd,  "I  was 
not."  Nobodie  spoke ;  but  I  repented  the  falsitie  the 
moment  it  had  escaped  me;  and  there  was  Ned,  a 
folding  of  his  hands,  drawingi  down  his  mouth,  and 
closing  his  eyes.  ...  My  husband  tooke  me  to  task« 
for  it  when  we  were  alone,  soe  tenderlie  that  I  wept. 

J/bff^y.— Jack  sayd  this  morning,  "I  know  some 
thing — ^I  know  aunt  keeps  a  joumall."  "  And  a  good 
thing  if  you  kept  one  too,  Jack,"  sayd  his  uncle,  "it 


would  show  you  how  little 'you  doe."  Jack  was 
silenced ;  but  Ned,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  says,  "  I 
can't  think  what  aunt  can  have  to  put  in  a  joumall— 
thould  not  you  like,  uncle, to  see?"  "No,  Ned," 
says  his  uncle,  "  I  .am  upon  honour,  and  your  dear 
aunt's  joumall  is  as  safe,  for  me,  as  the  golden 
bracelets  that  King  Alfred  hung  upon  y  high-way. 
I  am  glad  she  has  such  a  resource,  and,  as  we  know 
she  cannot  have  much  news  to  put  in  it,  we  may  y* 
more  safely  rely  that  it  is  a  treasury  of  sweet,  and 
liigh,  and  holy,  and  profitable  thoughtes." 

Oh,  howdeeplie  I  blusht  at  this  ill-deserved  praysel 
How  sorrie  I  was  that  I  had  ever  registered  aught 
that  he  woulde  grieve  to  read !  I  secretly  resolved  that 
this  day&'s  joumalling  s'  be  y*  last,  nntill  I  had  at- 
tained a  better  frame  of  mind. 


Saturday  even,-^!  have  kept  silence,  yea,  even 
from  good  words,  but  it  has  becne  a  payn  and  griefe 
unto  me.  Good  Mistress  Catherine  Thompson  called 
on  me  a  few  dayes  back,  and  spoke  so  wisely  and  so 
wholesomeHe  concerning  my  lot,  and  y*  way  to  make 
it  happy,  (she  is  y*  first  that  hath  spoken  as  if  'twere 
possible  it  mighte  not  be  soe  alreadie,)  that  I  felt' 
for  a  season  quite  heartened;  but  it  has  alle  faded 
away.  Because  y*  source  of  cheerfnlnesse  is  not  in 
me,  anie  more  than  in  a  dull  landskip,  wliich  the  sun 
lightcneth  for  awhile,  and  when  he  has  set,  its  beauty 
is  gone. 

Oh  me  1  how  merry  I  was  at  home !— The  source 
not  of  cheerfnlnesse  seemed  in  me  iken,  and  why  is  it 
nowF  Partly  because  alle  that  I  was  there  taught 
to  think  right  is  here  thought  wrong;  because  much 
that  I  there  thought  harmlesse  ia  hero  thought 
sinfulle ;  because  I  cannot  get  at  anie  of  y  things 
that  employed  and  interested  me  there,  and  because 
y*  things  within  my  reach  here  do  not  interest  me. 
Then,  'tis  no  small  thing  to  be  continuallie  deemed 
ignorant  and  misinformed,  and. to  have  one's  errors 
continuallie  covered,  however  handsomelie,  even  before 
children.  To  say  nothing  of  y*  weight  upon  y* 
spiritts  at  firste,  from  change  of  ayre,  and  diet,  and 
scene,  and  loss  of  habituall  exercise  and  oompanie  and 
householde  cares.  These  petty  griefs  try  me  sorelie ; 
and  when  cousin  Balph  came  in  nnexpectedHe  this 
mora,  tho'  I  never  much  cared  for  him  at  home,  yet  the 
sighte  of  Rose's  brother,  fresh  from  8heepscot«  and 
Oxford  and  Forest  Hill,  soe  upset  me  that  I  sank 
into  tears.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Milton,  then  coming 
in,  shoulde  hastilie  enquire  if  Ralph  had  brought  iU 
tidings  from  home ;  and,  finding  alle  was  well  there, 
shoulde  look  strangelie.  He  askt  Ralph,  however^ 
to  stay  to  dinner ;  and  we  bad  much  talk  of  home ; 
but  now,  I  regret  having  omitted  to  ask  a  thousand 
questions. 

'  Sunday  even.  Aug.  16.— Mr.  Milton  in  his  closet 
and  I  in  my  chamber.— For  y  first  time  he  seems 
this  evening  to  have  founde  out  how  dissimilar  are 
our  minds.  Meaning  to  please  him,  I  sayd,  "  I  kept 
Awnkc  bravelie,  tonighte,  through  that  long,  long 
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•^nnon,  for  your  sake."—"  And  why  not  ft)r  God'« 
BakeP"  cried  he,  "why  not  for  your  owne  sake? — 
Oh,  sweet  wife,  I  fear  3rou  have  yet  much  to  learn  of 
y*  depth  of  happinesse  that  is  comprised  in  the  com- 
munion between  a  forgiven  soul  and  its  Creator.  It 
hallows  the  most  secular  as  well  as  the  moet  spirituall 
employments;  it  gives  pleasure  that  has  no  after 
biiternesse;  it  gives  pleasure  to  God— and  oh! 
thinke  of  y«  depth  of  meaning  in  those  words  I  think 
what  it  is  for  us  to  be  capable  of  giving  God 
pleasure!" 

— ^Much  more,  in  the  same  vein  1  to  which  I  could 
not,  with  equal  power,  respond ;  soe,  he  away  to  his 
atuddy,  to  pray  perhaps  for  my  change  of  heart,  and  I 
to  my  bed.  1 

(ro  h€  eomiimmed,)] 


IRebfeiDS. 


AUTOBIOGBAPHY   OP   ALPHONSE  DB 
LAMARTINE.* 

"  BiOG&AFHT,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the  most  univer- 
sally pleasant,  Uie  most  universally  profitable  of  all 
things." 

Whether  we  wish  to  study  human' nature  in  its 
social  or]  individual  capacity,  or,  without  studying  at 
all,  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  indulgence  of  our 
sympathies,  and  procure  ourselves  an  hour  or  two  of 
enjoyment^  as  we  do  with  a  romance,  we  can  scarcely 
find  a  better  book  for  the  purpose  than  a  tolerably 
well  written  biography,  more  espedally  if  it  be  of  the 
particular  dass  now  before  us,  an  ffv/o-biography. 

The  French  have  for  centuries  been  greatly  addicted 
to  memoir  writing.  They  appear  generally  to  have 
more  pleasure  in  talking  of  themselves,  and  less  hesita- 
tion as  to  what  they  shall  confide  to  the  public,  than 
any  other  people.  But  unfortunately  it  sometimes 
i^pears  that  in  their  eagerness  to  pour  out  their  souls 
into  the  sympathetic  bosoms  of  the  world  in  general, 
they  not  only  tell  us  all  that  did  happen,  but  also  a 
great  deal  that  did  not.  A  pUun  English  reader  might 
be  apt  to  suspect  M.  de  Lamartine  of  falling  into  this 
mistake  in  his  *' Cw^demeaJ*  There  is  such  a 
powerful  odour  of  the  circulating  library  about  some 
portions  of  them,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  we  are 
reading  the  genuine  memoirs  of  a  man  of  high 
character,  who  must,  we  presume,  consider  his  honour 
pledged  to  the  truth  of  a  narrative  in  which  he  in- 
troduces all  persons  by  their  real  names. 

If  any  one  should  present  us  with  a  natural  rose 
daubed  with  painty  he  could  not  consider  himself 
aggrieved  if  we  at  first  took  it  for  an  artificial  one. 
If  M.  de  Lamartine  will  serve  up  genuine  facts  with 
such  a  flood  of  sweet  sentimental  sauce,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  we  do  not  immediately  find  out  what  it  is 
that  we  have  before  us. 

In  M.  de  Lamartine's  account  of  the  position  of  his 
father,  a  lively  idea  la  conveyed  of  some  of  the  effects 

(t)  "  IM  Confidenoet.''    Paris.    1849. 


of  the  system  of  French  society  under  the  old  tigime; 
a  system,  the  opposite  of  mercy,  which  has  been  said 
t^  be  "  twice  blessed,"  for  it  was  twice  cursed, — fatal 
alike  to  the  classes  excluded  from  privileges,  and  to 
those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lamartine  was  the  youngest  of 
six  children,  but,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time, 
the  entire  fortune  of  the  family  was  destined  for^the 
eldest  son.  The  second  son  was  forced  into  the 
church,  for  which  he  had  no  vocation ;  two  of  the 
daughters  were  thrown  into  convents,  the  third  devoted 
ahio  to  a  single  life,  having  to  take  the  vows  as  a 
canoness,  and  the  Chevalier  had  a  commission  procured 
for  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  he,  too,  was  never 
to  think  of  marriage — that  was  the  rule  for  younger 
sons ;  he  was  to  grow  old  in  the  grade  of  captain,; to 
which  he  soon  attained ;  he  was  to  come  from  time  to 
time,  to  pass  a  period  of  furlough  in  the  paternal 
mansion;  and  at  an  advanced  age,  provided  with  a 
small  pension  from  the  king  and  an  allowance  stiU 
smaller  from  his  brother,  with  permission  to  vegetate 
in  a  garret  in  some  old  ekateau,  where  he  might 
superintend  the  gardener,  shoot  with  the  cur6,  look 
after  the  horses,  play  with  the  children,  or  make  one 
at  a  game  of  chess  or  trictrac  with  the  neighbours, 
he  might  creep  through  the  remainder  of  his  life« 
loved  perhaps  a  little,  but  neglected  by  everybody, 
without  property,  or  wife,  or  children,  till  sickness 
and  infirmity  should  some  day  banish  him  from  the 
saloon  to  the  desolate  chamber  where  his  old  helmet 
and  sword  were  still  hanging  on  the  waU,  and  then 
some  morning  it  would  be  said  in  the  chateau,  "  The 
Chevalier  is  dead." 

"  This,"  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "  was  the  life  for  which 
my  father  was  destined,  when  an  unexpected  circam- 
stance  altered  these  arrangements.  His  eldest  brother 
became  a  hopeless  valetudinarian,  and  it  began  to  be 
said  in  the  family, '  We  must  many  the  Chevalier  I  * 
But  immediately  there  arose  a  general  outcry  against 
such  a  preposterous  idea;  all  the  prejudice  and  deeply 
rooted  notions  of  my  grandfather,  and  especially  of  my 
grandmother,  were  up  in  arms  at  such  an  innovation. 
"  Younger  sons,"  it  was  said,  "  were  never  intended  to 
marry.  My  father  was  sent  back  to  his  regiment;  and 
from  year  to  year  the  family  put  ofi"  the  solution  of  this 
grand  problem.  To  marry  the  '.Cheyalier  I  It  was 
monstrous ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  to^allow  the  name  and 
race  to  be  extinguished,  that  was  still  more  dreadiuL 
It  was  necessary  to  make  up  their  minds,  yet  they  could 
in  such  a  case  come  to  no  decision,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  revolution  was  approaohing." 

One  of  the  sisters  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lamartine 
had  been,  as  we  have  said,  made  a  canoness,  and  sent 
to  reside  in  one  of  the  semi-religious  establishments, 
at  which  each  lady  was  allowed  to  receive  her  brother, 
and  where  acquaintances  were  formed  which  some- 
times resulted  m,  perhaps,  the  only  marriage  of  in- 
clination known  at  that  time  in  Trench  society  of  the 
higher  order.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  present 
instance ;  the  Chevalier  became  warmly  attached  to  a 
very  amiable  young  hidy,  the  companion  of  his  sister, 
and  after  much  opposition,  the  family  consented  to 
the  unheard-of  innovation  of  the  marriage  of  the 
younger  son. '  But  the  moment  was  not  favourable 
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to  scbemes  of  domestic  happiness ;  the  soil  of  Prance 
was  beginning  to  heave  with  the  approaching  convul- 
sion ;  the  tempest  in  which  throne  and  altar  were  to 
be  submerged,  and  Europe  shaken  to  the  founda- 
tions, was  abeady  manifesting  itself  in  lurid  gleams, 
as  yet  mistaken  indeed,  by  many,  for  the  mere  harm- 
less flashes  of  summer  lightning.  M.  de  Lamartine, 
like  many  others,  imagined  that  after,  perhaps,  a  few 
months  of  disorder,  every  thing  would  be  restored  to 
its  accustomed  place.  But  he  was  soon  awakened 
from  this  dream;  the  scenes  at  Yei-saHles,  at  the 
Bastile,  at  the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  and  most  of  all,  the 
terrible  10th  of  August,  wrote  in  characters  of  blood 
and  flame  the  true  meaning  of  the  coming  change. 

M.  de  Lamartine  had  refused  to  join  in  the  dis- 
graceful rush  of  panic-struck  emigration,  that  in  some 
instances  had  in  a  single  night  deprived  whole 
regim^ts  of  their  officers ;  he  could  not  imderstand 
how  he  could  with  honour  desert  a  king  who  so  much 
needed  his  services,  and  he  joined  the  unfortunate 
Swiss  guard  in  their  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
after  it  was  taken,  though  wounded  by  a  musket  shot, 
was  endeavouring  to  cross  the  river  when  he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  escaped  nevertheless  this  time, 
by  favour  of  a  municipal  officer,  who  had  been  a 
gardener  in  his  family ;  and  retired  to  the  country 
hoping  to  avoid  notice.  But  these  were  not  the  days 
when  people  could  escape  persecution  by  so  simple  a 
plan  as  that  of  avoiding  interference  in  public  affairs ; 
an  order  was  sent  down  from  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  grandfather 
of  the  age  of  eighty-four,  an  equally  aged  and  infirm 
grandmother,  three  aunts — ^poor  helpless  nuns,  pre- 
viously driven  from  their  convents — ^were  thrown  with 
M.  de  Lamartine's  father,  pell-mell  into  a  cart,  and 
driven  amidst  cries  and  bowlings  to  an  Ursuline  con- 
vent, converted  j9ro  tempore  into  a  prison.  The  present 
autobiographer,  then  an  infant,  was  left  alone  with 
his  weeping  mother,  who  soon  retired  from  her  spa- 
cious and  now  desolate  mansion,  to  a  little  gloomy 
house  in  a  back  street,  that  had  served  as  a  kind  of 
alms-house  for  the  old  servants  of  the  family.  It 
happened  that  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  lodged,  looked  into  the  narrow  retired 
street  in  which  the  house  was  situated,  and  the 
(ybevalier,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  And  some  means 
of  communicating  with  his  wife,  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  being  lodged  in  a  little  room 
under  the  roof  at  the  opposite  comer.  The  hope  was 
not  disappointed ;  the  wife  had  been  led  by  a  natural 
impulse  to  mount  into  the  garret  of  her  abode,  in 
order  to  look  over  the  high  walls  of  the  prison,  and 
soon  discovered  who  was  her  opposite  neighbour; 
after  some  trials  she  succeeded  in  shooting  an  arrow, 
to  which  a  thread  was  attached,  into  the  window  of 
the  prisoner's  chamber,  and  in  this  manner,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  a  file, 
were  transmitted  to  him. 

As  their  correspondence  remained  undiscovered, 
tley  were,  after  a  time,  led  to  make  a  bolder  attempt. 
On  one  night  when  there  was  no  moon,  the  end  of  a 


strong  rope  was  attached  to  the  thread,  find  being 
firmly  fastened  at  both  sides,  the  prisoner  ventured  to 
make  the  perilous  passage  over  the  heads  of  his  sen- 
tinels from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and 
to  indulge  himself  in  a  few  delightful  hours  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  child.  He  might,  of  course, 
have  escaped  by  this  means,  but  as  such  a  step  might 
have  been  the  destruction  of  his  wife,  he  dared  not 
attempt  it. 

Eighteen  long  months  passed  away;  the  9th  of 
Thermidor  at  length  opened  the  prisons,  and  the 
Chevalier  Lamartine,  generously  declining  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  law,  by  which  he  might  have 
insisted  on  sharing  the  estate  with  his  elder  brother, 
retired  to  a  little  farm  and  the  enjoyment  .of  a  small 
income  and  a  large  family  in  the  country. 

The  life  of  young  Lamartine  during  his  childhood 
was  rude  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  At  dawn  of  day 
he  was  out  with  the  other  lads  of  the  village,  coarsely 
clothed,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  collecting  the 
sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  lean  cows,  which  it  was  their 
business  to  drive  to  the  mountain  pastures.  He  car- 
ried, like  liis  comrades,  suspended  round  his  neck,  a 
canvass  bag  coiitaining  a  large  piece  of  black  barley 
bread,  some  oheese  of  goats'  milk,  as  hard  as  a  flint, 
a  smsdl  knife  with  a  clumsy  wooden  handle,  and  a  two- 
pronged  fork,  used  for  fishing  up  morsels  of  bacon, 
cabbage,  or  bread,  from  the  bowl  of  soup.  As  soon 
as  the  flocks  had  reached  their  destination,  the  little 
shepherds  used  to  find  out  some  spot  sheltered  by  a 
projecting  piece  of  rock,  kindle  a  fire  with  dried 
branches,  and  eat  their  homely  breakfast,  rejoicing  if 
any  one  could  discover  a  few  potatoes  left  in  the  field 
from  the  harvest,  or  some  forgotten  chestnuts,  to  add 
to  the  meal.  During  the  day  the  monotony  of  watching 
the  flocks  was  sometimes  varied  by  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery into  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
by  the  light  of  .torches  which  the  children  had  made 
for  themselves  of  bundles  of  laths  dried  in  the  com- 
mon oven  of  the  village  after  the  bread  was  withdrawn. 
Towards  evening  they  returned  home,  drivmg  the 
animals  before  them  with  their  torches,  and  often 
concluding  by  a  dance  and  a  bonfire  on  the  last  hiU 
overlooking  the  village. 

We  draw  up  our  curtain  again  at  a  more  advanced 
epoch  of  the  author's  life,  when  he  is  about  to  enter 
on  the  period  denominated — some  people  may  think 
satirically — "man's  estate."  He  has  in  the  mean- 
while, we  must  premise,  received  some  tincture  of 
humane  letters,  in  the  first  instance  from  a  village 
school,  (of  which  we  would  willingly,  had  our  space 
permitted,  preserve  some  record,)  and  subsequently 
at  two  different  educational  establishments,  from  the 
first  of  which  he  ran  away.  The  second  was  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  school  at  Bellay,  on  the  frontier  of 
Savoy,  of  which  the  author  speaks  highly. 

After  this,  when  he  has  returned  home  and  donned 
the  toffa  virility  we  have  a  love  passage— rather  an 
insipid  one — ^with  a  young  lady  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  reads  Ossian  and  looks  at  the  moon,  and  then  the 
same  theme  with  more  brilliant  variations,  and  new 
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scenery  and  decorations.  We  now  find  ourselves  on 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  after  a  hiatus  of  three  years  spent 
at  Paris  and  in  some  other  towns,  concerning  which 
the  author  seems  to  think  the  less  is  said  the  better, 
and  a  short  residence  at  Rome,  in  which  we  find  little 
more  than  declamation  and  sentiment., 

"A  residence  of  some  months  at  Naples,  a  frequent 
association  with  the  people  in  our  daily  excursions  on 
the  water  or  into  the  country,  had  familiarised  us  with 
their  sonorous  and  emphatic  language,  in  which  look 
and  gesture  are  as  significant  as  words.  Philosophen 
by  anticipation,  and  wearied  by  the  Tain  agitations  of 
life  before  we  had  become  acquainted  with  them,  we 
often  envied  those  hi^uy  lazzaroni  who  covered  the 
shores  and  the  quays  of  xfaples,  and  who  passed  their 
days  in  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  a  boat  on  the  sand, 
in  hearing  verses  recited  by  their  wandering  t)oet8,  and 
in  dancing  the  tarantella  with  the  young  girb  of  their 
class  on  the  sea  shore." 

After  a  while  the  two  philosophers  aforesaid,  (the 
friend  was  twenty  years  old  and  M.  Lamartinc 
eighteen,)  determined  to  tiy  whether  this  charming 
life  would  bear  the  test  of  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
and,  accordin^y,  offered  themselves  as  assistants  to 
an  old  fisherman  whose  appearance  pleased  their 
fancy.  We  may  remark  en  pattant,  that  we  nowhere 
find  any  explanation  of  a  circumstance  that  is  some- 
what pualmg.  We  are  informed  that  M.  Lamartme's 
father  possessed  an  income  of  120/.  per  annum,  and 
had  eight  children.  The  manner  in  which  he  himself 
was  brought  up  as  a  shepherd  boy,  running  barefoot 
upon  the  mountains  with  his  flock  of  sheep  and  goats, 
certainly  implies  a  somewhat  extreme  degree  of 
poverty,  yet  here  we  find  him  spending  months  in 
travelling,  apparently  with  no  object  but  pleasure, 
and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  perfectly  masters  of  their  actions,  and 
had  no  account  to  render  to  any  one.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  very  prosaic  difficulty  of  ours,  but  it  is  desirable 
in  a  biography  to  feel  that  we  have  our  foot  upon  the 
firm  earth,  and  are  not  merely  borne  about  in  some 
cloud-hmd  at  the  pleasure  of  the  narrator.  It  would 
greatly  have  assisted  our  reliance  on  his  general  accu- 
racy if  M.  Lamartine  would  have  condescended  to  be 
a  little  more  explicit  upon  points  of  this  nature,  or 
even  to  have  acknowledged  that,  he  had  left  them  un- 
explained for  some  reason  satbfactoiy  to  himself. 

The  old  fisherman  smiled  at  the  application  of  the 
two  juvenile  philosophers,  and  objected  to  their  hands, 
saying  it  would  be  a  pity  to  harden  them  by  that  sort 
of  work.  It  was  urged  that  they  desired  to  tiy  all 
tiades  before  choosing  one ;  that  the  occupation  of 
tho  fisherman  pleased  them,  because  it  would  keep 
them  on  the  sea  and  under  Uie  open  sky. 

"  <  Tou  are  right,'  replied  the  old  fisher, '  it  is  a  trade 
that  renders  the  heart  content,  and  leads  the  spirit  to 
confide  in  the  protection  of  the  saints.  The  fishemian 
is  under  the  immediate  protection  of  heaven.  Han 
knows  not  whence  come  the  wind  and  tlie  wave.  The 
pluie  and  the  file  are  in  the  hands  of  the  workman  ; 
riches  and  favour  are  in  the  hands  of  the  king ;  but 
the  bark  is  in  the  hands  of  God.'  ** 

M.  Lamartine  was  charmed  with  the  pious  philo- 
sophy of  the  fisherman,  (not  considering,  it  would 


seem,  that  the  king  and  the  workman  are  also  in  the 
hand  of  God,)  and,  after  some  difficulty,  his  objections 
were  overcome,  and  he  agreed  to  take  the  two  young 
gentlemen  as  assistants,  or  apprentices,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  four  earlim  a-day,  and  provide  their 
board.  A  boy  was  sent  to  procure  an  additional  stock 
of  bread,  wine,  cheese,  and  fruit,  and  that  same 
evening  they  embarked  and  entered  on  then:  new 
profession. 

"  The  first  night  was  delicious.  The  sea  was  as  calm 
as  a  lake  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  (!).  As 
we  moved  fisurther  and  farther  from  the  shore,  the  long 
lines  of  light  streaming  from  the  windows  of  palaces 
and  from  the  quays  of  Naples  sunk  beneath  the  sombre 
horizon,  and  tne  coast  was  only  visible  by  the  light- 
houses ;  bat  these  grew  pale  before  the  glowing  column 
that  rose  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Whilst  the 
fisherman  cast  his  nets,  and  the  child,  half  asleep, 
held  his  torch  with  a  rather  unsteady  hand,  we  gave 
from  time  to  time  a  slight  impulse  to  the  boat,  and 
listened  with  delight  to  the  sonorous  drops  of  water 
from  the  oars  fall&g  harmoniously  into  the  sea^  like 
pearls  into  a  basin  of  silver." 

There  is  an  exquisite  stanza  of  Byron  descriptive 
of  a  similar  scene,  in  which  the  simple  expression— 


-on  the  ear 


Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,** 

conveys,  in  our  opinion,  a  more  distinct  as  well  as  a 
purer  image  than  these  pearl  and  silver  decorations, 
but  it  might  be,  perhaps,  less  acceptable  to  a  Parisian 
public. 

The  two  philosophical  "apprentices,"  lulled  by 
the  gentle  rocking  of  the  boat,  soon  fell  asleep ;  the 
worthy  fisherman  covered  them  over,  and  they  did 
not  awake  tiU  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  rocky  isUmd  of  Ischia,  which  appeared 
swimming  in  light,  "like  the  realization  of  a  poet's 
midsummer  night's  dream."  The  fisherman  had  made 
a  good  night's  work,  for  which  he  was  not,  we  fear» 
much  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  his  two  apprentices, 
and  with  the  setting  sun  they  returned  again  to 
Naples.  For  more  than  two  months  the  young 
gentlemen  continued  thus,  greatly  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, pUying  at  fishermen,  but  now  the  autumnal 
gales  were  approaching,  anii  they  began  to  consider 
that  they  might  be  expected  home.  A  more  romantic 
adventure,  however,  was  in  store  for  them,  or,  at  all 
events,  for  M.  Lamartine, 

«  One  day  we  set  off  from  Maigellina  to  go  and  fish 
for  roach  and  tunny  on  the  coast  of  CamoBS,  where  the 
currents  throw  them  at  this  season  (September).  The 
sea  was  smooth  and  unruffled  as  oil,  but  the  fogs  of  the 
morning  were  fioatlng  on  the  hills,  and  portended  a 
gale  in  the  evening,  though  we  hoped  to  have  time  to 
double  Cape  Mycenie  before  the  sea  should  rise.  The 
fish,  however,  was  moat  abundant,  and  we  were  tempted  to 
cast  another  and  another  net  till  at  last  the  wind  caught 
us.  All  at  once,  from  the  heights  of  an  immense  mountain 
which  overlooks  the  island  of  Isdiia,  it  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  sea  with  such  weight  and  force  as  if  the 
mountain  itself  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  For  the 
moment  it  levelled  the  whole  liauid  space  around  us; 
then  the  sea,  as  If  recovering  irom  its  surprise,  rose 
again  suddenly  to  such  a  height  that  it  hid  both  coast 
and  isUuid,  from  whieh  we  were  about  equidistant  The 
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only  cbanoo  for  ua  now  was  to  work  our  way  through 
the  channel,  and  reach,  if  possible,  the  small  gulf  of 
Bala  on  the  left.  The  old  fisherman  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  From  the  top  of  a  wave  on  which  the  boat 
hung  for  an  instant  suspendod  amid  a  whirlwind  of 
foam,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  him,  and  then 
cried,  'To  your  oars,  iKtys;  we  must  readi  the  cape 
before  the  wind  :  if  it  gets  there  first,  we  are  lost' 

"  We  obeyed  as  if  by  instinct.  With  our  eyes  fixed 
on  his  to  see  the  direction  we  had  to  take,  we  threw 
ourselves  on  our  oars,  sometimes  painfully  toiling  up 
the  side  of  a  huge  wave,  sometimes  resisting,  as  well  as 
we  could,  a  too  rapid  plunge  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Bight  or  ten  enormous  billows  had  thrown  us  into  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  between  the  cape  and 
a  projecting  point  of  the  island  i  but  the  sea  was  boiling 
hero  with  frightftil  fury,  for,  driven  by  the  hurricane,  it 
could  not  escape  last  enough  through  the  passage,  and 
was  raging  against  the  high  rocks,  and  raising  a  column 
of  foam  that  covered  us  even  at  that  distance.  To 
attempt  to  pass  in  such  a  boat  as  ours  would  have  been 
perfect  maaness.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  look  which 
the  old  fisherman  threw  at  the  cape ;  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  he  said,  '  It 's  impossible  to  pass,  and  we 
ean't  go  back  to  sea.  We  must  land  at  Procida^  or 
perish.* " 

As  our  readers  have  the  most  iuoontroyertible 
proof  that  M.  Lamartine  was  not  drownedi  they  will 
not,  we  hope,  consider  us  too  hard-hearted,  if,  for  fear 
of  exceeding  our  limits,  we  break  off  our  extract  hero, 
and  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story  somewhat  more 
Imefly  than  he  docs.  To  follow  him  closely  would 
fill  several  London  Magazines.  After  three  hours  of 
imminent  peril, — ^after  throwing  overboard  sails,  cor- 
dage, anchor,  baskets  of  fish,  jars  of  water,  even 
clothes,  they  reached  Frocida,  and  with  much  difficolty 
effected  a  landing.  Here  M.  Lamartine  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  the  fisherman,  whom  they  had 
known  only  as  the  tenant  of  a  sort  of  cave  near 
Mount  Pansilippo,  (to  which  men  of  his  occupation 
were  accustomed  to  resort,)  owned  a  little  tenement 
•—a  cabin  and  garden,  inherited  from  his  father — and 
that  at  this  moment  it  was  inhabited  by  his  aged  wife 
and  her  grand-children,  who  were  occupied  in  drying 
figs.  Kcjoicing  in  this  prospect  of  a  shelter  from  the 
tempest,  they  dimbed  up  a  rude  flight  of  steps  out  in 
the  rock,  and  slippery  with  the  spray  of  the  sea.  Of 
the  steps  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, and  they  were  loaded  with  their  oars  and  what 
little  they  had  saved  from  the  boat,  but  they  reached, 
at  length,  a  sort  of  platform  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
of  grey  stones,  and  a  romantic  looking  little  dwelling, 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  the  living  rock,  shaded 
by  a  large  fig-tree,  and  wreathed  round  by  branches 
of  vines.  The  fisherman  called  '*  Grazieiia,"  a  soft 
voice  replied,  and  presently  the  casement  was  pushed 
open  by  a  white  arm,  and  there  appeared,  just  aiisen 
from  sleep,  with  disordered  dress  and  naked  feet, 
(by-the-bye,  how  oould  M.  Lamartine  see  her  feet  ?) 
a  most  exquisite,  lovely  young  girl.  Her  figure  was 
tall  and  slender,  "just  revealing  beneath  her  thin 
dress  the  first  undidationa  of  youth,"  her  eyes  were 
large  and  oval,  of  a  colour  between  the  deepest  black 
and  the  blue  of  the  sea,  swimming  in  liquid  brilliancy, 
at  once  tender  and  passionate;  her  abundant  raven 
hair  fell  around  her  face  and  neck ;  her  teeth  glittered 


in  the  light  of  the  torch  ''like  open  shells  of  mother- 
of-pearl  in  the  sunshine."  All  these,  and  many  other 
particulars,  M.  Lamartine  had  leisure  to  mark  before 
Graziella  perceived  that  there  were  others  present 
besides  her  papa,  and,  hastily  dosing  the  window, 
retired  in  cosf u^n.  Afterwards,  the  charming  Gra* 
siella,  who  is  in  eveiy  respect  wortliy  to  figure  as  the 
heroine  of  an  opera  balled  gathered  some  branches  of 
rosemary  and  orange  flowers,  and,  making  them  into 
a  bouquet  with  some  gold  pins  drawn  from  her  hair, 
placed  them  as  an  offering  before  a  little  image  of  the 
Virgin ;  then  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  shipwrecked 
strangers  before  her  venerable  white-haired  grand- 
mamma, who  was  indined  to  be  severe  upon  them, 
firstly,  because  sho  believed  them  to  be  pagans,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  *'  all  Frenchmen  were 
pagans ;"  secondly,  because  they  had,  in  her  estima- 
tion, brought  ill-luck  with  them. 

"The  interior  of  the  hut  was  almost  as  naked  as  the 
rocks  without ;  the  walls  were  merely  whitened,  without 
any  plaster;  the  lizards  dipped  mstUng  in  and  ont  of 
the  interstices  of  the  stones,  beneath  the  heaiw  of  fern 
that  served  as  beds  for  the  chUdren;  the  nests  of  swallows, 
whose  little  black  heads  and  restless  eyes  were  vidble 
every  now  and  then,  were  suspended  to  the  rafters  (stiU 
oovered  with  the  bark)  thai  formed  the  raof." 

The  fisherman,  after  making  a  sort  of  apology  for 
the  poverty  of  his  dwelling,  led  the  strangers  up  to  a 
teiTace,  whore  he  constructed  with  the  oars  and  some 
boughs  from  a  chestnut  tree  a  sort  of  shed,  beneath 
which  he  spread  some  bunches  of  leaves  and  fern,  and, 
after  bringing  them  two  pieces  of  bread,  some  figs, 
and  some  fresh  water,  invited  them  to  sleep.  But 
the  following  morning  discovered  that  the  misfortune 
of  the  fisherman  liad  been  greater  than  was  supposed. 
The  boat,  which  for  want  of  her  anchor  hod  been 
insufficiently  secured,  hod  been  caught  by  the  waves 
during  ihe  tempest,  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
projecting  masses  of  rock  wliich  it  uad  been  supposed 
would  protect  her. 

**  When  we  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  fisherman  was 
taking  up  one  after  another  the  fragments  that  were 
left,  gazing  at  them  a  moment,  and  then  letting  them 
fall  at  his  feet  without  speaking.  Graziella  was  sitting 
on  the  ground  weeping,  with  her  Ikee  hid  in  her  apron. 
The  children  were  running  with  their  little  naked  legs 
into  the  sea^  and  trying  to  drag  ashore  some  pieces  of 
plank ;  the  old  woman  was  crying  and  talking  inces- 
santly, but  we  caught  only  some  confused  accents  and 
fragments  of  lamentation  that  pierced  the  air  and  rent 
our  hearte.  '  Oh,  ferodous  sea !  oh,  deaf  sea  t  sea  worse 
than  the  demons  of  hell !  sea  without  heart  or  honour  T 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  torrent  of  abusive  epithetsi,  and 
shaking  her  fist  at  the  object  of  her  wrath,  '  why  did 
you  not  take  us  too  1  Take  us  all,  since  you  have  taken 
what  gained  us  our  broad.  Here,  here^  take  me  in 
pieces,  since  yon  have  not  taken  me  altogether !'  and  aa 
she  spoke,  sho  tore  off  pieoea  of  her  dress  and  tnfts  of 
her  hair  and  threw  them  in,  stamping  at  the  same  time 
on  the  foam.  Then,  passing  from  anger  to  a  parozyam  of 
grief,  she  seated  herself  on  the  sand,  leant  her  forehead 
on  her  hands,  and  wept  as  she  looked  at  the  di^oinied 
pieces.  '  Poor  boat  r  she  said,  aa  if  she  had  been  ad- 
' dressing  the  remains  of  a  departed  friend,  'is  that  tho 
fate  which  we  owed  to  yout  Ought  we  not  to  havo 
perished  with  yoal  have  periahed  as  we  have  lived 
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— iogeihorl  What  do  yon  think  of  xut  yon,  who 
Benred  os  so  welL  We  hsve  betrayed  yon,  abandoned 
you,  loat  you,  close  to  our  own  door,  within  hearing  of 
your  master's  voice.  You  have  been  thrown  on  the 
shore  like  the  body  of  a  futhful  dog,  which  the  wave 
has  east  back  at  the  feet  of  the  master  who  has  drowned 
him.*"    j 

All  this,  if  not  very  true  to  nature,  is  very  efeciive, 
and  it  has  its  use  moreover  in  heightening  the  effect 
of  the  scene  that  follows.  M.  Lamartine  and  his 
friend  (who  fortunately  we  now  find  is  possessed  of 
a  large  purse  full  of  gold,  and  a  credit  on  a  banker  at 
Naples)  determine  to  indemnify  the  fisherman  by  the 
purchase  of  a  new  boat,  and  accordingly  they  make 
their  way  across  the  island  to  the  town  of  Procida, 
where  they  conclude  their  bargain,  pay  for  it,  and 
ordering  it  to  be  sent  round  immediately,  return  to 
witness  the  joy  of  the  family. 

"We  walked  slowly,  sitting  down  often  under  the 
trees,  now  talking,  now  fallmg  into  reveries,  now 
bargaining  with  the  young  traders  we  met  for  the 
baskets  of  fign,  medlars  and  grapes  which  they  carried ; 
and  when  from  the  top  of  a  promontory  we  saw  our  pew 
boat  gliding  along  on  its  way,  we  hastened  oar  steps  to 
be  in  time  to  receive  it.  We  heard  no  sound  in  the 
little  dwelling  or  in  the  vines  surrounding  it  Two  fine 
pigeons  picking  up  grains  of  maiae  on  the  parapet 
were  tha  only  signs  of  life  that  appeared.  We  ascended 
softly  to  the  teriaoed  roof,  and  found  the  whole  family 
asleep,  all  except  the  young  children  in  the  attitudes 
of  exhaustion,  produced  by  grief.  The  grandmother 
caught  her  breath  as  if  still  sobbing.  The  old  man  lay 
on  hia  back  with  his  arms  erossed  in  the  full  sunshine, 
and  two  fUrrows  winding  down  his  cheeks  showed 
that  the  man's  spirit  had  given  way  and  he  too  had  been 
in  tear?." 

Aa  the  new  boat  has  by  this  time  tonohed  the 
abor^  the  family  are  aroused  on  some  other  pretence 
and  induced  to  go  down  to  where  it  is  lying. 

**  They  followed  us  slowly  down  the  rocky  steps,  but 
wo  eoafa  see  that  the  aspect  of  the  sea  and  the  sound 
of  ita  waves  was  painfnl  to  them.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  astonishment  and  the  joy  of  these  poor 

Seople,  when  they;came  in  sight  of  the  fine  new  craft, 
rawn  up  on  the  sand  and  shining  in  the  sun,  by  the 
aide  of  Uie  remains  of  the  old  one,  and  my  friend  said 
'  It  la  yonn  I'  They  fell  on  their  knees  as  if  struck  by 
Ughtninff,  each  on  the  step  where  he  stood,  to  thank 
God,  before  they  could  find  words  for  us ;  but  their 
happiness  thanked  us  sufficiently.  Then  they  rose  at 
the  voice  of  my  friend  calling  them ;  they  ran  towards 
the  boat^  thoy  walked  round  it,  as  if  to  ascertain  that 
it  was  real  am  not  a  dream,  they  touched  it,  and  then 
carried  the  hand  that  had  done  so  to  their  lips  and  fore- 
head, uttering  a  thousand  exclamations  of  joy,  and  at  last 
tiding  hands,  the  whole  family,  from  the  pandmother 
to  the  least  of  tho  children,  danced  round  and  round 
it"  J 

Were  it  not  that  offr  enjoyment  ia  somewhat  dis- 
tuAed  by  the  ambiguous  tone  of  the  narrative, 
hovering  as  it  does  between  truth  and  fiction,  we 
■hodd  find,  we  must  own,  a  great  fascination  in  the 
pictnresque  life  of  the  fisherman's  family  in  their 
beautiful  abode,  (described  in  M.  de  Lamartine's  best 
•tyle,)  m  which  poverty  appears  in  bar  most  graceful 
and  attfactive  garb ;  but  we  are,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
haunted  perpetually  by  a  sense  of  unreality.    We 


foresee  the  incidents,  not  from  our  knowledge  of  life, 
but  from  our  experience  of  novels,  and  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  mistaken.  His  lovely  Graziella,  for  instance, 
it  might  easily  be  predicted  by  any  one  well  read  in 
that  department  of  literature,  is  to  play  an  important 
part^  and  so  it  proves.  M.  de  Lamartine  falls  sick  of 
some  mysterious  malady  not  to  be  discovered  by  the 
physician, — Graziella  comes  to  nurse  him,  and  he 
immediately  recovers.  He  takes  up  his  abode  in  t)ie 
fisherman's  family ;  he  becomes  the  instructor  of  the 
lovely  nymph  of  the  sea,  her  constant  companion;  by 
a  thousand  syn^toms,  we  lookers  on  perceive  that  he 
has  made  on  her  heart  an  impression  many  fathoms 
deep,  yet  he  himself,  totally  unsuspicious,  (as  young 
Frenchmen,  everybody  knows,  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  in  such  oases,)  can  in  nowise  understand  her 
behaviour.  Then  the  plot  thickens  and  matters  grow 
more  tragical.  A  proposal  of  marriage  is  made  to 
Graziella  by  a  young  man  greatly  attached  to  her,  and 
opulent  for  his  position  in  life.  The  grand-parents 
are  delighted  at  her  good  fortune,  and  eager  to  ac- 
cept a  match  so  every  way  desirable,  but  Graziella 
manifests  the  most  unaccountable  aversion  to-  it. 
The  lover  perseveres,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
smallest  tokens  of  favour,  and  at  length  M.  de 
Lamartine  makes  the  discovery  that  his  own  affections 
are  most  deeply  engaged.  The  daughter  of  a  fisher- 
man, nevertheless,  even  though  possessed  of  all  the 
virtue,  grace  and  beauty  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
mortal  woman,  and  perhaps  something  more,  and  with 
the  additional  charm  of  being  in  love  witli  him  to  a 
quite  incalculable  extent,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  it  seems,  as  a  wife  for  our  republican  advocate 
of  equality  and  contemner  of  social  distinctions ;  aU 
he  can  do  is  to  fly.  He  leaves  the  fisherman's  family, 
therefore,  visits  Pompeii,  goes  down  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  and  tries  other  recipes — ^but  in  vain.  He 
returns,  and  of  course  at  a  critical  moment.  Graziella 
has  at  length  yielded  and  the  following  morning  is  fixed 
for  the  bridsd.  We  old  romance  readers,  however, 
know  all  the  while  that  it  will  not  take  pbce.  That 
would  be  much  too  simple  and  prosy  a  .conclusion. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  M.  de  Lamartine 
is  awakened  by  cries  of  distress.  Graziella  has  ficd, 
leaving  behind  her  a  mysterious  billet !  A  search  is 
instituted  by  her  disconsolate  friends,  but  we  know 
that  nobody  will  find  her  but  the  hero  Alphonse. 
His  heart  tells  him  that  she  can  be  nowhere  else  but 
at  Procida,  the  scene  of  their  first  meeting,  which  the 
family  bad  Icfb  some  time  since  for  an  abode  at 
Naples.  Thither  he  goes,  and  finds  her  alone  lying  on 
a  coucli  of  dried  heath.  "  Her  eyes,  animated  by  fever, 
open  with  astonishment,  and  languid  with  love, 
burned  like  two  stars,"  &c.  Ac. 

Tliere  is  an  Sclaircis^meniy  a  mutual  declaration,  and 
so  forth,  but  after  all,  Graziella  is  not  to  be  Mrs. 
Lamartine;  and  as  consisfently  with  the  rules  of  novel 
writing  there  is  but  one  other  way  of  dispoei&g  of  a 
herione,  we  need  hardly  say  she  dies  and  so  saves  any 
further  trouble ;— dies  for  love,  of  course,  leaving  M. 
Lamartine  a  portion  of  her  raven  tresses,  and  a  stock 
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of  pleasing  but  mournful  reooUeotions  such  as  are 
easily  turned  to  poetical  aooount.  Here  for  the 
present  we  must  leave  him.  The  aooount  of  the 
brief  period  during  which  he  occupied  so  prominent  a 
station  in  the  political  world  is  reserved  by  him  for  a 
separate  work,  and  of  the  one  before  us  we  have  said 
enough  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  its  style 
and  materials.  Prom  the  tone  in  which  we  have 
spoken  they  will  perceive  that  we  find  it  impossible, 
in  spite  of  the  real  names,  to  look  on  much  that  it 
contains  in  a  serious  light.  If  there  be  even  a 
foundation  of  truth  in  this  Neapolitan  story,  we  must 
own  we  can  hardly  understand  a  man  of  honour  and 
feeling  working  up  such  a  remembrance  in  this 
artificial  style,  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  marketable  com- 
modity for  the  amusement  of  the  public ;  if  there  be 
not,  and  that  he  has  merely  embroidered  fictitious 
incidents  upon  the  genuine  facts  of  his  biography,  he 
has  placed  himself  in  the  proverbially  insecure  position 
of  those  who  attempt  to  occupy  two  places  at  once. 


ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.* 

The  wild,  and,  for  the  most  part,  inhospitable 
region  which  extends  between  "  the  land  of  Egypt" 
and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  presents  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  traveller.  The  dangers  and  difficulty 
of  a  journey  to  Siwah  appear  to  have  placed  it  beyond 
the  usual  limits  of  enterprbe,  so  that  when,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  commenced  the 
undertaking,  not  more  than  a  dozen  Europeans,  and 
only  one  Englishman,  had  ever  penetrated  to  that 
green  spot, — that  smile,  as  we  may  term  it,  on  the 
otherwise  scowling  face  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  A 
large  portion  of  the  immense  waste  was  totally  new 
ground;  it  had  seldom  been  traversed,  and  had  never 
been  described.  The  oasis  itself  was  unknown  to  the 
general  reader;  its  beautiful  natural  features,  its 
singular  capital  city,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
its  rough  and  inhospitable  population,  had  been  alike 
neglected  by  the  traveller.  Our  author  was,  there- 
fore, animated  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer 
when  he  commenced  his  journey  towards  that  verdant 
spot  whither  Alexander,  styled  hero  by  posterity,  made 
his  splendid  pilgrimage,  to  learn  from  the  Ammonian 
oracle  the  story  of  his  divine  origin. 

In  making  the  necessary  preparations,  Mr.  St.  John 
and  his  companions'  went  on  the  principle  of  encum- 
bering the  expedition  as  little  as  possible.  Confining 
themselves  to  the  merest  necessaries,  they  abjured  those 
comforts  which  might  have  rendered  their  bivouacs 
more  luxurious,  but  would  certainly  have  impeded 
their  progress.  Several  camels  carried  the  little  tent, 
with  provender  and  water-skins,  whilst  our  travellers 
bestrode  four  donkeys.  Of  these  latter  animals,  there 
was  also  one  or  two  to  carry  the  little  baggage,  such 

(1)  '*  AdvvntoTM  in  the  Libyan  DmotI,  and  the  OKsia  of  Jupiter 
Amm«w.''    B7  Bayle  St  John.    Murray. 

(2)  The  party  coDCisted,  beiidM  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Metsn. Lamport, 
Forty,  and  Longshawe,  all  residents  in  Egypt,  and  acquainted  with 
t^elaqguage.  .        . 


as  carpet-bags,  kettles,  and  provisions,  with  which 
the  expedition  was  encumbered.  Two  Bedawins  and 
two  Arab  lads  constituted  their  attendants,  and  thus 
provided,  accompanied,  and  equipped,  Mr.  St.  John 
started  from  Alexandria,  whence  his  father,  some  six- 
teen years  previously,  had  set  forth  on  his  journey  to 
the  cataracts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  they  left  Abrino, 
(we  omit  to  notice  the  journey  thither  from  Alex- 
andria,) but  delays  occurring,  through  the  obstinacy 
of  the  guides,  it  was  night  ere  they  were  fairly  on 
their  way.  The  early  portion  of  their  route  lay  through 
a  long  narrow  valley,  whose  slopes  were  dotted  with 
bushes,  and  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  a  |ridge  of 
dazzlingly  white  rocks. 

After  several  days*  travel,  they  reached  the  Koom 
of  Sheneneh,  where  Mr.  St.  John  descended  into 
a  hole  excavated  in  tlie  solid  rock,  and  found  his 
way  into  a  spacious  subterranean  chamber,  ninety 
feet  square,  where  there  was  a  well,  whose  waters 
were  of  icy  coolness.  The  rains  of  winter  occasionally 
fill  the  whole  cistern,  in  which,  however,  a  huge 
quantity  of  rubbish  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  which 
may  eventually  choke  up  the  entrance,  already  so 
small  that  our  traveller's  portly  companions  declined 
to  attempt  the  passage.  Hence  they  pursued  their 
way  over  a  country  covered  with  low  hills.  Here 
they  encountered  their  first  adventure.  The  attend- 
ants, whilst  their  masters  were  quietly  jogging  over 
the  imeven  ground,  suddenly  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
shout,  and,  with  gestures  of  alarm,  signified  the 
approach  of  danger.  At  the  same  moment,  eight 
men,  seven  of  whom  were  armed  with  guns,  were  seen 
advancing  rapidly  in  the  rear,  with  ominous  haste,  and 
makiug  directly  for  the  little  kafibk  They  were  in- 
stantly pronounced  to  be  robbers ;  and  their  mode  of 
approach  was  certainly  most  suspicious.  The  tra- 
vellers had  paid  a  somewhat  lengthened  visit  to  an 
encampment  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a  young 
and  handsome  girl — the  Arethusa  of  the  well  of  Selem 
— had  assisted  to  pitch  the  tent,  yet  these  Bedawins 
had  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  now,  when  the  party  was 
again  on  the  move,  they  were  rushing  down  upon  it, 
evidently  with  the  most  sinister  intentions.  To  dis- 
sipate any  doubt  which  might  remain,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  see  them  making  ready  their  weapons, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  do,  every  moment  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  their  advance :— « 

"  The  word  was  immediately  passed  to  load  with  ball ; 
ailer  which,  the  camels,  which  had  b^n  slightly  scat- 
tered on  the  first  alarm,  were  again  collected  and  put  in 
motion,  whilst  we  followed,  prepared  to  iaoe  about  Wore 
the  pursuers  overtook  us,  and  summon  them  to  halt  and 
revod  their  intentions.  These  preparations  did  not 
escape  their  notice,  and  they  visibly  slackened  their 
pace,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  they  came  suffi- 
ciently near  to  answer  the  hail  of  old  Tunus  (one  of  the 
Bedawins),  who  had  been,  meanwhile,  making  great 
show  of  his  weapons,  fresh  priming  and  examining  the 
lock  of  his  gun,  and  seeing  that  his  pistols  were  in 
fighting  order.  Saleh  also  pulled  his  meagre  beard 
with  considerable  energy,  begged  a  pinch  of  Frank 
powder  for  his  single  but  lang^  pistol,  and  loosened  his 
poniard  in  its  sheath.    As  for  >Vorbfiay  our  guide,  who 
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had  a  camel  at  stake,  he  alw)  made  warlike  demonatnir 
tioni;  whilst  our  poor  Arabs  looked  very  peaceable  and 
woeful  ^-they  evidently  expected  to  have  their  throats 
cut  in  a  few  minutes,  and  wore  visages  accordingly." 

But  sach  was  not  the  result  Whether  it  was  that 
the  travellers  made  too  formidable  a  display  of  weapons, 
or  whether  those  "  who  drank  at  the  well  of  Selem" 
had  been  libelled,  cannot  be  determined.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain, — namely,  that  the  pursuing 
party  baited,  for  some  reason  or  another,  at  a  con- 
siderahle  distance.  Old  Yunus  went  forward  and 
hailed  them,  demanding  their  intentions.  The  answer 
was,  that  they— -eight  armed  men — ^had  journeyed  so 
far  from  their  encampment,  merely  in  order  to  sell  a 
single  blanket,  price  seventeen  piasters.  This  pacific 
interpretation  of  their  movements,  however  equivocal 
it  might  i^ipear,  was  accepted.  Tonus  bought  the 
blanket,  an  excellent  bargain,  woven  in  the  tents,  of 
dressed  woo^  and  tastefully  striped  with  black.  The 
Englishmen  regretted  that  their  Bedawin  pursuers 
had  not  brought  more  of  these  articles  for  sale ;  hut 
were  glad  at  any  rate  to  be  rid  of  such  doubtful  com- 
panions. The  kafila  therefore  pursued  its  way ;  the 
Selemites  taking  so  ambiguous  a  direction  at  parting, 
that  the  Arab  lads  declar^  they  had  only  been  spared 
for  that  day's  journey  to  fall  victims  during  the  night 
bivouac.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  that  day's  progress,  the 
same  suspicious  group  of  men  were  seen  hovering  in 
the  distance,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  line  of 
march. 

Long  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  brilliant  canopy 
of  stars  had  taken  the  place  of  the  dear  blue  sky  of 
day,  Mr.  St.  John  and  his  adventurous  companions 
continued  on  their  way.  A  short  interval  of  rest 
occurred  whilst  they  were  waiting  for  the  moon  to 
rise,  when,  lying  down  on  a  carpet  of  barley-stubble, 
they  lit  their  pipes,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  repose.  The 
wished-for  luminaiy  soon  appeared;  the  party  was 
again  in  motion,  and,  travelling  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
masses  of  light  which  fell  in  among  the  gorges  and 
passes,  arrived  towards  dawn  at  the  valley  of  the  well 
of  Haldeh,  never  before  described  by  the  traveller. 
It  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  openings  on  several  sides. 
A  few  tents  stood  directly  opposite  to  a  white  patch 
of  ground  indicating  the  presence  of  a  well,  from 
which  three  hundred  people,  with  their  flocks,  exclu- 
sive of  the  passing  kafilas,  derive  a  daily  supply  of 
water.  Here  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  some  curious  ruins.  There 
was  evidently  an  extensive  cistern  underground, 
similar  to  that  at  Selem,  but  the  entrance  has  been 
choked.  A  large  round  tower,  massively  built,  for- 
merly stood  over  its  mouth,  but  time  has  crumbled  it 
into  ruins.  The  stones  lie  scattered  over  the  ground, 
or  form  the  Bedawin  tombs  which  crown  the  summit 
of  a  mound  near  the  well. 

At  a  spot  where  a  little  copse  afforded  a  scanty 
shade,  it  was  determined  to  encamp. 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea,"  says  our  Author, 
''of  the  pleasure  which  these  midday  halts  afforded  ub, 
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especially  in  a  tract  of  country  which  is  a  monotonous 
expanse,  without  the  grandeur  of  a  level  plain,  exhibit- 
ing always  a  limited  and  defined  horizon,  and  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  loose  stones.  Here  and  there  a 
small  patch  of  stunted  shrubs  springs  up  from  a  spot 
to  which  the  winter  rains  have  wadied  down  a  little 
soil,  but  although  the  camels  browsed  willingly  on  the 
tender  green  extremities,  our  donkeys  went  snuffing 
about  in  vain  for  something  to  suit  their  palates.  On 
the  coast,  I  remember,  they  greedily  devoured  the  grey 
lichens  that  covered  the  ground  at  some  places,  but 
here  this  resource  fiiiled  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  their  periodical  supply  of  beans  and  chopped 
straw.  This  was  given  them  by  the  boys,  in  nosebMS, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  at  a  camping  ground,  whilst 
we  four  set  to  work  merrily  to  put  up  the  tent.  No 
true  traveller  expects  to  have  all  this  done  for  him. 
Half  the  enjoyment  would  have  been  destroyed,  had 
other  hands  hibouied,  whilst  we  sat  larily  by.  Whra 
the  tent  was  up,  each  procured  his  carpet  bag  and  doak 
to  form  a  temporary  mvan :  a  tin  of  preserved  meat  was 
opened,  the  biscuit  bag  was  visited,  a  few  raw  onions 
were  added  as  a  relish,  a  single  bottle  of  port  to  be 
diluted  with  water  into  four  good  tumblers,  was  got 
ready,  the  tin  pktes  were  cleaned  and  the  frugal  meal 
commenced.  LucuUua  never  relished  his  innumerable 
dishes  as  we  did  this  humble  &re.  Though  we  hsd 
not  a  picturesque  prospect  before  us,  every  accompani- 
ment of  the  scene  was  romantic.  The  very  hci  of  our 
having  created  for  ourselves,  for  the  moment,  a  home  in 
the  desert>gave  a  zeat  to  all  our  comforts.  No  living 
creature  was  near  that  did  not  belong  to  us ;  our 
beasts  of  burden  were  dispersed  here  and  there,  the 
Bedawins  sat  in  a  group  apart,  our 'donkey  boys  enjoyed 
the  shade  of  the  tent  on  the  outside.  It  was  as  if  we 
had  landed  on  a  little  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  and  had  covered  it  for  the  first  time  with 
life.  But  the  signal  for  departure  is  given.  The 
hours  have  flown  rapidly  by.  Down  with  the  tent,  and 
again  into  the  blazing  sun ;  gather  the  camels,  pile  up 
their  burdens,  and  away  t " 

When  Alexander  the  conqueror  was  on  his  journey 
through  this  unwatered  wilderness,  acddent  led  him 
from  the  road,  and  he  found  himself  wandering  in  an 
unknown  region,  without  any  marks  to  indicate  the 
way.  Just  so  was  it  with  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  and  his 
companions,  who  strayed  from  the  path,  during  the 
darbiess  of  night,  and  feared  that  they  should  never 
be  able  to  regain  it.  Li  the  case  of  the  heaven-bom 
hero,  divine  interposition,  in  the  shape  of  two  crows, 
saved  him;  but  our  travellers  expected  no  such 
favour.  Wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  light- 
ing the  social  pipe,  they  awaited  the  rising  of  the 
moon,  by  whose  friendly  aid  fortune  at  length  led 
them  out  of  their  dilemma.  But  singukrly  enough, 
two  black  crows  appeared  wheeling  in  the  air,  the 
descendants,  probably,  as  Mr.  St.  John  suggests,  of 
the  pair  which  extricated  the  wandering  army  of 
Alexander.  But  the  birds  were  disregarded,  the 
guide  being  followed  in  preference,  although  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  they  winged  their  flight  towards 
the  spot  where  the  kafila  again  entered  on  the  known 
road.  Beaching  the  highest  point  of  the  irregular 
range,  along  whose  summit  they  had  with  little  excep- 
tion travelled  from  Mudar,  they  commenced  a  descent 
whose  surface  was  covered  with  enormous  masses  of 
rock,  and  rising  like  the  ruins  of  a  great  dty  in  all 
directions  before  the  eye.     White  as  snow,  and 
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gleaming  in  the  moonliglit,  they  presented  a  most 
remarki&ie  epeetade,  appearing  like  Uie  wredLs  of 
vast  fortifications,  which  had  been  shattered  by  the 
agency  of  the  elements.  A  deep  gorge,  blade  as 
night,  croMed  their  path,  and  considerable  difficulty 
WIS  expeiienoed  in  finding  a  practicable  pass. 

Passing  between  the  huge  dtadel  of  rock  on  the 
right,  and  the  tower-like  mass  which  is  thrown  out  to 
the  left,  the  kafila  emerged  on  a  grey  gravelly  plain, 
and  pushed  on  towards  Garah,  the  vanguard  ik  the 
great  oases-— the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  the  Happy 
Vallies^  as  they  are  called  in  the  language  of  die 
desert. 

Garah  at  length  came  in  view.  Migestie  pabo- 
woods  stretched  their  heavy  foliage  around ;  small  salt 
lakes,  coyercd  with  a  white  efflorescence,  alternated 
with  patches  of  verdure;  the  sniiling  face  of  a  green 
TaUey  shone  upon  the  surrounding  waste ;  the  village, 
fiituated  on  a  line  of  laige  detached  rocks  that  stretch 
across  the  valley,  presents  its  curious  front  to  the  gaze. 
Fertility  and  beauty,  in  a  word,  meet  the  eye  which 
has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  uninviting  sterility 
of  the  Libyan  desert. 

The  village  of  Garah  is,  as  we  have  said,  built 
upon  rocks.  As  at  Siwah,  it  is  the  custom,  when  the 
•on  of  a  family  takes  a  wife,  for  the  father  to  build 
him  a  dwelling  on  the  roof  of  his  own,  so  that  the 
houses  mount  to  a  great  height,  during  the  course  of 
a  few  generations.  The  place  is  dirty  and  built  with 
no  reference  to  oonveuience;  indeed  the  wretdied 
inhabitants  appear  to  possess  no  ideal  of  domestic 
comfort. 

"  Their  poultry  live  with  them  in  the  houses,  their 
goats  BCFsmble  over  the  roofs  as  over  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  and  of  course  do  not  contribute  to  increase  the 
salubrity  of  the  air.  What  other  imparities  might  exist 
aloft  1  do  not  know,  but  the  whole  live  stock  of  the 
oUris  is  evidently  confined  within  the  walls  at  night; 
and  I  remember  thai  as  we  were  starting,  an  ass, 
imprisoned  in  the  highest  of  the  round  tower-like  huts, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village,  thrust  forth  its 
head,  like  that  in  Lucian,  from  a  window,  and  brayed  a 
leng  farewell  to  its  Egyptian  kindred  I " 

An  affectionate  welcome  greeted  the  English  travel- 
lers. Their  stay  at  Garah  was  rendered  pleasant  by  an 
agreeable  intercourse,  and  their  departure  was  witnessed 
with  regret.  But  Mr.  St.  John  was  too  anxious  to 
push  on  for  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which,  with 
its  ruined  temples  and  magnificent  verdure,  and 
*  curious  salt-built  Imbitations,  tempted  them  to  advance. 
On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October,  the  gigantic  form 
of  Om-el-yus,  rearing  its  colossal  height  as  though 
to  guard  the  gate  of  tlie  oasis,  loomed  in  view,  and 
before  the  night,  the  tent  was  pitched  on  a  little 
hillock,  near  the  village  of  Gharmy.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  meadows  and  groves  appeared  toler- 
ably civil,  and  brought  presents  of  onions,  cakes,  pome- 
granates and  dates.  Few  of  them  had  never  seen  a 
!Frank  before,  although  one  or  two  remembered  the 
visit  of  a  German  and  some  others,  in  1S19. 

"  Our  speculations  were  interrupted  by  the  clatter  of 
honea'  and  donkeys'  hoofs,  and  we  wore  soon  surrounded 


hj  a  crowd  of  Sheikha  and  great  people  from  8iwah-el- 
&ebir  itself.  Qrey  beards  and  white  buraooses  came 
crowding  pell-mell  through  the  darkness,  and  a  pyramid 
of  inquisitive  fkoes  was  soon  piled  up  at  the  doorway  of 
oar  tentk  in  the  full  glare  of  the  laateni.  If  they 
thought  us  as  queer  lookuig  aa  they  themselves  certainly 
were,  I  excuse  them  for  the  looks  of  piggish  astonish- 
ment which  they  inten^anged  as  they  squatted  down  for 
••me  time,  jaobering  tegeUer  in  their  oatiandiah 
jaigon." 

The  people  of  the  capital  eoon  allowed  their 
iHgoted  and  inhoapitaMe  feelings  to  i^^war.  Regard- 
ing with  little  favour  the  memben  of  a  nee  whom 
they  represented  to  themaelvea  aa  withont  a  home,  and 
wandering  about  the  ocean  in  aUpa)  they  treated  them 
with  much  inaolenoe  and  osBtempt,  rehtfing  to  aUow 
them  to  enter  the  city,  and  volunteering  little  assiatance 
in  the  travellen'  visits  to  the  several  puts  of  the  oasis. 
Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  description  of  tbe  Siwah-el-Kebir, 
or  the  City  of  Sdt,  pictures  it  aa  a  moat  extraordinary 
place ;  a  huge  natund  rock,  around  which  has  gvawn 
an  irregular  facing  of  buildings,  towering  above  one 
another,  as  at  Garah,  in  exact  contradictioa  to  the 
Chinese  theoiy  of  domestic  architeotuie. 

"  They  stopped  Ishort,  however,"  says  our  Author  *'  at 
reasonable  Umits,  the  great  grandson  of  a  defunct  con- 
stnictive  genius,  perhaps,  deeming  it  safer  So^ooeupy  the 
lower  rooms  left  vacant  by  his  forsGUiMm,  than  to  be 
thrust  aloft  in  the  air  to  the  dixiy  heights  which  some 
have  attained,  and  so  the  accumulative  process  at  length 
ceased,  after  having  carried  up  the  pinnacles  of  the 
place  to  a  prodigious  height  It  fo  probable  that 
successive  generatiouB  push  one  another  up  and  down 
aa  the  stories  become  vacant,  so  that  whilst  in  one  pile 
of  buildings  the  chief  of  a  long  line  is  at  the  bottom, 
in  another  he  is  at  the  top  1  ** 

The  dwellers  in  this  great  rocky  hive  allowed  our 
travellers  but  little  opportunity  to  ofaseive  theur  do- 
mestic manners.  As  the  ground  that  the  town  stood 
on  was  a  vast  harem,  wherein  all  the  women  of  the 
community  oarried  water,  or  were  otherwise  employed 
in  the  gloomy  and,  for  the  most  part,  ooveied  streets, 
they  refused  to  admit  the  English  tents.  All  the 
bachelors  and  widowers  of  the  city,  th^  said,  were 
oompelled  to  leave  it,  and  dwell  in  the  suborbe,  and 
therefore,  travellers  oould  expect  no  more  favour.  In 
this  resolution  they  persisted,  so  that  Mr.  St.  John 
obtained  no  glimpse  of  the  interior,  or  of  the  domestic 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  except  tliat,  one  night, 
long  after  dark  he  heard  loud  and  discordant  shrieks 
proceeding  from  the  lofty  pile,  which,  as  he  afterwards 
learned,  were  the  wailings  of  the  mourners,  as  they 
hurried  the  corpse  of  a  person  just  deceased,  to  its 
rocky  grave.  Although  the  Siwahis  did  not  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  travellers  from  visiting  the  several 
curiosities  of  the  oasis,  they  threw  all  manner  of 
impediments  in  their  way. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  children  cursed  us  at  a  distance, 
and  now  and  then  sent  a  stone  in  our  direetion ;  the 
demeanour  of  the  people  was  ostentatiously  uncivil, 
and  if  we  took  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gates,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  mob,  that  kept  talk- 
ing at  not  to  us,  and  tried  to  excite  one  the  other  to 
drive  the  Kasltra  back  to  their  tent  If  a  single  one 
among  them  had  plucked  up  courage  to  strike  a  blow, 
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I  liMre  no  d«nfai  it  would  haxe  Uw  the  ugTial  for  a 
massacre.  On  one  oocaBion,  the  fanatics  desp^itched  us 
an  order,  which  we  of  conree  disregarded,  not  to  stir 
from  onr  encamping  ground,  and  when,  annoyed  by  our 
iU-ireatment,  we  announced  onr  intentloa  of  enAering  the 
town  in  apiie  of  them,  they  oc^eeted  sinned  with  guna 
and  sp^BiSy  and  lond  threats  to  put  us  to  deaths  if  we 
attempted  it" 

No^bhing  but  this  determined  shOvW  of  resiatauce 
oottld  have  convinced  our  travellers,  th4  U^  P^  o^ 
;«^oes8ity  leave  the  oasis,  wiUio^t  hofig  ajble  to  .view 
the  inteaior  of  the  town.    Submitting  U>  what  could 
jaot  be  avoided,   they   contented   themselves  with 
visiting  the  other  porUon9  of  the  oasjUB,  whose  verdant 
exptmsesi  beimtiful  little  values,  groves  and  gardens, 
and  cultivate  fields,  neatly  Cenced  in^  well  planted, 
and  defended  fi»»  the  evil  eye  by  camels'  faces, 
ptreaented  a  pleasing  landscape.    Among  the  groves 
,of  Ambeydah  stood  aU  that  remained  of  the  anoiegat 
temple  of  Jupiter^  whose  magnifiqent  proportions, 
unwreet^ed  by  the  influ^ce  of  time  and  neglect, 
afforded  aniple  matenaU  for  speculation.    We  cannot 
pauae  to  a^co^papy  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  tlirough  bis 
dftftfiriptioff  .of  Uie^,  wjb^ch  the  reader  of  the  volume 
,wi)l  jHVtceiy^  ^  ^  .complete  and  very  interesting,  nor 
can  we  do  more  than  mention  hifi  historical  sketch  of 
•the  o^ais,  and  his  brief  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.  -   He  visited  the  sepulchral   bills,   the 
,vilh^  of  "the  rope-makers,"  a  tribe  distinct  from 
the  .Siwahis,  the  five-jpe^ed  mountain  x)f  Abon  Bon 
Biyh,  and  ,tbe  bprd^  of  those  beautiful  salt  lakes, 
•Wil^oae  singular  tinta,  of  white  and  purple,  iu^pact  so 
peculiar  a  xsbaracter  to  the  scenery  of  the  oasis. 
£drar  Amelal  and  Bamysel,  with  the  rocky  catacombs 
and  the  villages,  and  the  melon-beds,  and  -the  date- 
grovea,  also  adiorded  much  curious  matter  for  specula- 
lion.    Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  had  the  pleasure  to  reflect, 
that  he  was  the  second  Englishman  who  had  ever 
atood  beneath  the  roof  of  the  solitary  ruin  of  Beled- 
jer-!Boom.    Indeed  Siwah  has  been  a  comparatively 
unyi^ited  and  undescribed  spot,  so'  that  there  was 
iOaifeHy  in  every  featui^c  of  it.    The  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  are  ahuost  totally  unknown. 

"  Probably,"  says  our  Author,  "  there  are  no  more 
ciirioaB  tacts  to  learn  about  this  remarkable  people,  than 
those  connected  with  their  treatment  of  women,  as  we 
have  seen  that  they  are  extremely  jealous,  and  have 
allowed  this  feeling  completely  to  determine  their  mode 
of  life.  In  order  to  keep  their  wives  and  daughters 
aacced  from  the  gaze  of  strangers,  they  have  shut  them- 
selves  up  there  in  a  huge  structure,  which  may  be  called 
the  common  harem  of  the  oUsis." 


Though  tribataiy  to  Egypt,  Siwah  is  still  in  many 
lespeots  a  republic,  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
cnatoms.  The  Sheikhs  are  raised  to  power  by  the 
suffrage  of  .the  people,  who  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  their  deUberations.  By  their  rude  and 
inhospitable  treatment  of  our  travellers,  they  at  length 
aucoeededf  before  they  had  been  a  week  in  the  oasis, 
in  inducing  tliem  tp  depart.  This  was,  indeed,  highly 
neoessary.  The  disposition  of  the  Siwahis  evidently 
tended  to  hostilities,  so  that  every  hour's  stay  was 
fraught  with  danger.    It  was  therefore  determined  to 


leave  that  verdant  spot,  that  island  in  tbe  midst  of  ! 
the  desert,  that  beautiful  oasis  where  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  so  fair  and  smiling,  but  whose  dwellers 
>rere  so  wild  and  inhospitable.  On  the  evening  of 
the  6jlih,  accordingly,  everything  was  ready  for  a  start 
next  morning.  The  description  of  their  last  evening 
at  Siwah  is  very  pleasantly  written.  The  little  tait 
was  divided  by  imaginary  partitions  into  four  apart- 
ments, eadi  permanently  allotted  to  one  of  the  party. 
A  lantern  hung  half-way  up  the  pde,  and  threw  its 
glimmer  on  the  forms  of  our  author  and  his  companions 
as  ithey  sat  together,  whilat  around  was  arnutiged  a 
picturesque  display  of  carpet-bags,  cloaks,  Ijiats,  guns, 
pipes,  gazelle^kins  stuffed  yrith  tQbacco,  bottles,  tin 
cups,  powder  horns,  shot-belts  and  sq  on. 

"  One  by  one  was  stretched  out  to  repose,  in  anticipation 
of  the  labours  of  the  next  day,  and  a  general  silence 
soon  prevailed.  The  fire  had  gone  out,  our  guides  and 
attendants  had  sought  shelter  from  the  wind  in  little 
nooks,  formed  by  .the  zembils  and  bean-bags,  and  the 
whole  encampment  would  soon  probably  have  been 
wrapped  ip  slumber,  had  not  the  report  of  a  gun,  close 
at  hand  among  the  palm  trees,  aroused  us.  It  was 
pretty  evident  that  some  evil  disposed  person  had  crept 
up  behind  the  wall,  and  taken  a  shot  at  the  Nasfcra. 
Luckily  he  could  not  ai,m,  and  was  too  cowardly  to  try 
his  fortune  a  second  time ;  however,  Mr.  Lamport  put 
out  the  lantern  at  once,  ifor  there  was  no  knowing  how 
many  ruffians  were  prowling  about,  anxious  to  make  a 
target  of  us,  and  we  quietly  awaiftd  events,  making  onr 
preparations  in  silepce  to  resist  any  attack,  unless  pf 
overwhelming  numbers.  Presently  a  crowd  of  people 
were  heard  coming  with  loud  cries  from  the  direction 
of  Siwah,  and  we  could  soon  distinguish  the  name  of 
Yunus,  several  times  repeated.  It  appeared  that  ins 
friends  within  the  city  had  heard  the  report,  and  had 
come  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  expressed 
great  sorrow  at  what  had  taken  place,  and  some  of  them 
resolved  to  remain  all  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tent.  We  now  understood  that  there  was  a  large  party  at 
Siwah,  who,  if  they  had  their  will,  would  massacre  us 
at  once ;  and  unpleasant  reports  reached  us,  that  twenty- 
four  individuals  had  leagued  together,  to  way-lay  us  on 
our  return  towards  Qarah." 

At  length,  however,  the  travellers  "  gathered  them- 
selves up  m  their  skirts  of  sleep,"  and  reposed  until 
the  morning,  when  numerous  excuses  and  apologies 
were  tendered  by  the  rude  dwellers  in  Siwah,  for  the 
unpleasant  interruption  of  the  preceding  night. 
However,  words  could  not  mend  the  matter;  it  was 
evident  that  every  hour  brought  danger  \^dth  it.  The 
band  of  fanatics  who  were  sworn  to  destroy  the 
English  strangers  appeared  to  acquire  more  ana  more 
influence,  so  that  our  travellers  were  not  80i:ry  when 
they  had  shaken  the  dust  of  Siwah  from  their  feet, 
and  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Presently  a  breathless  messenger  overtook  them, 
begging  them  to  stop,  for  the  Sheikhs  were  coming  up 
to  say  adieu. 

Although  they  asked  the  travellers  to  return,  the 
mvitation  was  not  accepted.  The  homeward  march 
was  at  once  commenced— one  man  in  authority,  named 
Mansoor,  rode  after  them,  to  make  a  separate  apology 
—and  they  rapidly  widened  the  distance  between 
the  kafila  and  the  walls  of  Siwah-eUKebir. 
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**  For  a  short  time  longer,  the  Tilley  with  its  green 
islands,  its  lakes  and  its  hills,  remained  in  sight;  but 
our  trsck  soon  tamed  northinrd,  and,  as  we  moved,  the 
beaatifol*  scene  seemed  to  fly  swiftly  behind  the 
gigantic  rock  of  Ros-el-Tus,  which  in  a  few  minutes  hid 
it  from  US,  most  probably  for  oyer.  As  if  by  magic,  we 
found  otirseWes  agun  tranroorted  into  the  realms  of 
desolation ;  on  eveiy  side  tnere  was  nothing  but  rock 
and  sand  and  sky." 

So  the  traTellers  left  Siwah,  after  a  visit  of  not 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  homeward  march  was 
rapid  in  the  extreme,  varied  by  adventure,  and  not 
unattended  with  danger.  On  one  occasion,  eleven 
men  with  finger  on  trigger  pursued  the  kafila,  whose 
passage  across  the  desert  was  hastened  by  the  circum- 
stance. We  cannot,  however,  pause  to  dwell  on  the 
homeward  journey.  Twelve  days  and  eight  hours 
saw  the  party  again  in  Alexandria. 

We  have  thought  that  the  few  extracts  we  have 
made  will  form  Uie  justest  criticism  on  the  style 
in  which  the  volume  is  written.  Great  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it;  it  is  interesting  from  it^  novelty,  its 
abundance  of  incident  and  beauty  of  description. 
It  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  great  success.  We  trust 
that  it  is  not  the  last  time  that  we  shall  accompany 
the  author  in  his  wanderings,  through  whatever 
region  they  may  lie.  He  belongs  to  a  travelling,  no 
less  than  a  literary  family.  His  father  spent  years  in 
his  wanderings  thr^h  another  portion  of  the  same 
land ;  we  have  met  his  brother  Percy  in  the  wilds  of 
Texas,  and  we  hear  of  his  brother  Spencer  among 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  adventures 
therefore  of  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  in  the  Libyan  desert 
will  be  read  with  much  pleasure,  both  on  account  of 
their  interest,  their  novelty,  and  tlie  fact  that  they  are 
written  by  one  who  was  bom  and  has  been  bred  in  a 
literary  atmosphere. 


A  SECOND  PEEP  INTO  MACAULEY'S 

HISTORY. 

The  Dbclaration  op  Indulgence.— The  Trial 

OP  THE  Seven  Bishops. 

WinsUnley  Hall,  April  1840. 

My  dear  LoxnsA, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  the 
stately  repose  of  this  old  Hall  has  been  enlivened  by 
the  arrival  of  Eustace  Hay,  whom  you  may  remember 
the  pride  and  plaything  of  both  his  parents,  and  who 
is  now,  at  thirteen,  the  orphan  heir  of  love,  honours, 
and  wealth,  that  seem  to  have  accumulated  only  for 
him ;  he  is  come  to  pass  the  Easter  holidays  with  his 
grandfather,  and  we  are  all  interested,  in  our  several 
ways,  in  making  them  pleasant.  It  is  delightful  to 
hear  his  young  clear  voice  resounding  through  the 
long  passages  in  the  morning,  delightful  to  see  the 
simplicity  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  with  which 
he  makes  his  friends  welcome  to  all  he  most  values 
himself,  and  above  all  delightful  it  is  to  me,  to  find 
him  still  lingering  in  Cousin  Judith's  quiet  room,  to 
talk  over  old  worid  stories,  and  the  recollections  of 
his  childhood,  m  which  she  bears  no  inconsiderable 


part.  If  yon  oould  but  see  this  same  quiet  room, 
you  would  not  wonder  at  its  having  become  so  truly 
home  to  me.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and 
the  windows  open  upon  a  French  garden,  enclosed 
within  a  stone  balustrade,  and  rich  now  in  all  the 
delicate  tints  of  Spring  flowers:  it  is  odd-cornered 
and  many-sided,  with  a  mantel-piece  so  high  and 
narrow,  that  only  old  china,  and  Indian  monsters  will 
stand  upon  it;  but  the  recesses  are  filled  with  books 
both  old  and  new,  and  the  walls  are  covered  more 
than  half  way  to  the  ceiling  with  tapestry  represent- 
ing a  woodland  chase,  while  the  upper  paneb  contain 
portraits,  which  seem  to  me  like  friends,  whose 
sympathy  and  silent  companionship  have  never  failed 
me.  Amongst  these  is  one  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the 
queen  of  James  11.  with  her  pure  and  fragile  beauty, 
so  gentle  and  yet  so  regal,  that  the  tale  seems  quite 
natural  att-ached  to  the  picture  opposite.  It  is  that  of 
a  youth,  somewhat  older  than  Eustace,  whose  features 
and  expression  often  recall  him  to  me:  he  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Mrs.  Winstanley  I  have 
already  mentioned  to  you ;  his  rich  light  hair  is  parted 
on  his  forehead,  and  falls  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders ; 
and  on  his  brow  and  in  his  dark  eyes  there  is  a  look 
at  once  of  thoughtfulness  and  of  ii^our,  that  tells  the 
chivalry  of  his  character :  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  queen,  and  followed  her  into  exile,  while  all  hb 
kindred  rode  triumphantly  to  wealth  and  power,  on 
the  storm  they  had  assisted  to  raise.  "  And  round 
these  two  pictures,"  said  I  to  Eustace  Hay  this 
morning,  "lie  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  eventful 
period,  which  your  Grandfather  has  been  telling  us 
was  eminently  that  of  common  sense  and  determi- 
nation." 

"  Now  to  me  it  seems,*'  replied  he,  "  that  it  was 
above  all  a  time  of  enthusiasm.  No  one  but  the 
Prince  of  Orange  seemed  to  have  any  plan  of  action 
that  did  not  depend  on  the  chances  of  each  day;  and 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  principal  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  his  advance  upon  London — why,  we  should 
send  a  feUow  to  (Coventry  at  Eton,  who  could  stoop 
to  such  sneaking  ways ! " 

"  You  must  remember,"  I  answered,  "  that  the 
true  place  of  a  British  monarch,  and  the  principles  of 
a  constitutional  government,  were  not  then  very 
clearly  defined ;  we  must  try  to  find  the  right  point 
of  view  from  which  to  look  at  the  picture  Macaulay 
has  drawn  so  vividly  of  the  Great  Revolution,  before 
we  judge  of  the  characters  he  brings  before  us.  Look, 
for  instance,  from  the  spot  where  I  am  standing,  at  that 
portrait  over  the  door !  instead  of  the  forehead  bright 
with  intelligence,  and  the  waves  of  soft  sunny  hair, 
you  see  nothing  but  the  black  velvet  dress,  and  a 
mass  of  undistinguished  colour;  but  what  a  difference 
if  you  move  to  where  I  generally  sit,  and  then  look 
up  at  your  namesake,  Eustace ! " 

"  Ah,  I  comprehend,"  he  said,  with  his  own  winning 
smile,  "  you  must  help  me  to  take  my  stand,  before 
we  consider  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  seven 
Bishops." 

•'  We  must  recollect  then,  first,"  I  replied,  taking  up 
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my  biitting,  ''that  the  cradest  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance  to  the  king^s  authority  had  been  inculcated 
in  the  most  absolute  manner  by  Bishops  and  Judges, 
and  that  the  veiy  name  of  Whig  had  become  a  term 
of  reproach ;  when  James,  blinded  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  true  feelings  of  his  people  by  his  devotion  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  put  the  sincerity  of  their  public 
professions  to  the  severest  test,  by  his  famous  '  decla- 
ration for  liberty  of  conscience.'  Under  this  specious 
form,  he  intended,  by  dispensing  with  aU  religious 
tests,  to  fill  not  only  the  h^h  offices  of  Church  and 
State  with  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  their  most 
subordinate  departments ;  he  announced  at  the  same 
time  his  confidence  that  Parliament  at  its  next 
meeting  would  concur  with  him — an  intimation  which 
he  must  have  known  to  be  groundless,  unless  we  can 
suppose  him  to  have  expected  religious  doctrine  and 
consistency  to  prevail  over  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  whole  nation." 

"  Now,"  said  Eustace,  whose  eager  eye  had  already 
fixed  on  a  page  of  Macauley's  history,  "  you  will  see 
how  the  nation  rose  against  such  tyranny ! — and  he 
began  to  read : — 

"  Having  determined  to  pack  a  parliament,  James  set 
himself  energetically  and  methodically  to  the  work.  A 
pToclamatlon  appeared  in  the  gazette,  announcing  that 
the  king  had  determined  to  revise  the  commissions  of 
peace  and  of  lieutenantcy,  and  to  retain  in  public  em- 
ployment only  BQch  gentlemen  as  should  be  dispoaed  to 

support  his  policy Every  lord  lieutenant  received 

written  orders  directing  him  to  go  down  directly  into 
his  county.  There  he  was  to  summon  before  him  all  hia 
deputies  and  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  put  to 
them  a  eeries  of  interrogatories  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a  general  election. 
He  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in  writing,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  government  He  was  to  furnish 
a  list  of  such  Roman  Catholics  and  such  Protestant 
Dissenters  as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench  and 
for  commands  in  the  militia.  He  was  also  to  examine 
into  Uie  state  of  all  the  boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to 
make  such  reports  as  might  be  necessary  to  guide  the 
operations  of  the  Board  of  Regulators,"  (in  which  com- 
mittee Judge  Jeffreys  alone,  remember,  represented  the 
Protestant  interest) 

'  ^*  The  first  eflfect  produced  by  these  orders  would  have 
at  once  sobered  a  prince  less  infatuated  than  James. 
Half  the  lords  lieutenants  of  England  peremptorily 
refused  to  stoop  to  the  odious  service  which  was  re- 

aoired  of  them.  Every  one  of  them  was  dismissed.  All 
lose  who  incurred  this  glorious  disgrace  were  peers  of 
j  high  consideration,  and  all  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  firm  supporters  of  monarchy."  Amongst  the  names 
in  this  list,  was  that  of  "the  noblest  subject  in  Europe, 
Aubrey  de  Yere,  twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of 
Oxford;"  another,  was  Francis  eleventh  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, A  Roman  Catholic  by  birtii  and  education,  but  a 
convert  to  the  Anglican  Church ;  a  third  was  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  whose  regiment  had  already  been  taken 
from  him,  and  the  king  could  not  find  lords  of  great 
note,  or  indeed  Protestant  lords  of  any  sort,  who  would 
accept  the  vacant  offices.  "  Sunderland,  who  had  been 
named  lord  lieutenant  of  Warwickshire  in  the  room  of 
the  Earl  of  Northampton,  found  some  excuse  for  not 
going  down  to  &ce  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the 
gentJ7  of  that  shire ;  and  the  plea  was  the  more  readily 
admitted  because  the  king  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  rustic  gentry  was  not  to  be 
bent  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  who  displayed 
this  spirit  were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  house  of 


Stuart  The  commissions  of  peace  and  lientenantcy  had 
long  been  carefully  purged  of  all  republican  names. 
The  persons  from  whom  the  court  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  extract  any  promise  of  support^  were  with 
scarcely  an  exception  Tories.  The  elder  among  them 
could  still  show  scars  given  by  the  swords  of  Roundheads, 
and  receipts  for  plate  sent  to  Charles  I.  in  his  distress. 
The  younger  had  adhered  firmlv  to  James  against 
Shaftesbuiy  and  Monmouth.  Such  were  the  men  who 
were  now  turned  out  of  office  in  a  mass,  by  the  very 
prince  to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal  proofe  of 
fidelity.  Dismission,  however,  only  made  them  more 
resolute.  It  had  become  a  sacred  point  of  honour 
among  them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another  in  this 
crisis." 

"James  now  surely  looked  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  support !"  exdaimed  Eustace.  "  If  so,"  I 
answered,  "he  miscalculated  the  measure  of  true 
British  spirit  which  prevailed  among  them;  for 
although  many  noble  and  ancient  families  had  suffered 
much  for  their  faith  in  the  previous  reigns,  they  were 
none  the  less  loyal  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country.    But  go  on  to  the  next  few  pages." 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  squire  would  have  been  as 
ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on  his 
sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land  against  an  invasion  of  French  or  Irish 

Papists Several  of  them  refused  to  be  shcriflfs.    Of 

those  who  accepted  the  shrievalty,  many  declared  that 
they  would  discharge  their  duty  as  fairly  as  if  they  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  would  return 
no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real  majority.  If  the  king 
could  place  little  confidence  even  in  his  Roman  Catholic 
sheriflfs,  Htill  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration,  several  months  had 
elapsed,  months  crowded  with  important  events,  months 
of  unintermitted  controversy.  Discussion  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters ;  but  the  acts  of  the 
government,  and  especially  the  severity  with  which 
Magdalene  College  had  been  treated,  bad  done  more 
than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm  and  to  unite 
all  classes  of  Protestants.  Most  of  those  sectaries  who 
had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the  In- 
dulgence were  now  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were 
desirous  of  making  atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot 
with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen." 

"  Now  Eustace,"  said  I,  as  he  concluded,  "  we  are 
prepared  to  judge  more  fairly  of  the  memorable  trial* 
and  of  the  subsequent  conduct  both  of  rulers  and 
people.  I  will  read  to  you  while  you  go  on  with  your 
netting ;  see,  here  it  hangs  just  as  you  left  it  by  my 
chimney  corner  last  Christmas  1" 

1  will  not  trouble  you,  dear  Louisa,  with  any  further 
remarks  we  made,  but  throw  together  the  passages  I 
read,  trusting  that  you  will  be  as  much  interested  as  we 
were  by  our  morning's  work. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1688,  the  king  put  forth  a 
second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  which  at  first  pro- 
duced little  sensation,  as  it  contained  nothing  new ; 
but  on  the  fourth  of  May,  he  made  an  order  in 
council  that  his  Declaration  of  the  .preceding  week 
should  be  read,  on  two  5uccessi?e  Sundays,  at  the 
time  of  divine  service,  by  the  officiating  ministers  of 
all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  the  kingdom.  In 
London  and  in  the  suburbs,  the  reading  was  to  take 
place  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  May,  in  other  parts  of 
En'^land  on  the  third  and  tenth  of  June.    The  Bishops 
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were  directed  to  distribnte  copies  of  the  Declaration 
through  their  respective  dioceses. 

"When  it  Is  considered  that  the  cleigy  of  the 
Established  Chnrch,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  re- 
garded the  Indulgence  as  a  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm^  as  a  breach  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  king,  and 
as  a  mtal  blow  levelled  at  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
their  o'WTi  profe^lsion,  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  order  in  council  was  intended  to  be  fUt  by  them 
as  a  crtiel  affront  By  no  exertion  was  it  possible  in 
that  age  to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  intentions 
of  one  tenth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  scattered 
over  the  kingdom;  it  was  f^red,  also,  that  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  might  misinterpret  the  refusal  of  the 
clergy  to  read  the  declaration,  and  despairing  of 
obtaining  toleration  from  them,  might  throw  their 
whole  weight  into  the  Bcale  of  the  court  But  bitter 
and  suspicious  feelings  had  been  indulged  long  enough  ; 
the  time  was  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice,  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  city,  with  a 
noble  spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by  side  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
this  coalition ;  but  the  generous  enthusiasm  which 
pervaded  the  whole  Puritan  body  made  the  task  easy. 
The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that  of  the  pastors." 

"  Meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops  were  anxiously 
deliberating  as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take. 
On  the  12th  of  May  a  grave  and  learned  company  was 
assembled  round  the  table  of  the  primate  at  Lambeth:'' 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  declaration  ought 
not  to  be  read :  letters  were  despatched  by  messengers 
on  horseback  to  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to  come  up 
without  deUy,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture. 

"  On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other 
eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth.  Tillotson,  Ten- 
nison,  Stillingflcet,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock,  were  present 
Prayers  were  solemnly  read  before  the  consultation 
began.  After  long  deliberation,  a  petition  embodying 
the  general  sense  was  written  by  the  Archbishop  with 
his  own  hand.  It  was  not  drawn  up  with  much  felicity 
of  style ;  indeed  the  cumbrous  and  inelegant  structure 
of  the  sentences  brought  on  Sancroft  some  raillery, 
which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  he  showed  under 
much  heavier  trials.  But  in  substance  nothing  could 
be  more  skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable  docu- 
ment. All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was  earnestly 
disclaimed.  The  king  was  assured  that  the  Church 
still  was,  as  she  had  ever  been,  faithful  to  the  throne. 
He  was  assured  also,  that  the  bishops  would  in  proper 
place  and  time,  as  lords  of  parliament,  and  members 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show  that  they 
by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  parliament  had,  both  in 
the  late  and  in  the  present  reign,  declared  that  the 
sovereign  was  not  constitutionally  competent  to  dispense 
with  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  Declaration 
was  therefore  illegal,  and  the  petitioners  could  not 
in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be  parties  to  the 
solemn  publication  of  an  illegal  declaration  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
This  paper  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  and  by 
six  of  his  suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of 
Sly,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  being  under  suspension,  did  not 
sign.  It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the 


ehnrches  of  London.  It  was  nesemary  to  put  the  paper 
into  the  king's  hands  without  delay.  The  aiz  bishopa 
set  off  for  Whitehall.  The  Archbishop,  who  had  long  been 
forbidden  the  court,  did  not  accompany  them.  Lloyd, 
leaving  his  Urt  brethren  at  the  house  of  Lord  Dartmouth 
in  ^the  vioinll^r  of  the  palaee^  went  to  SNmderiand,  and 
begged  thai  minister  to  read  the  petition  and  to  aaeeriain 
when  the  king  would  be  ready  to  receive  it  Sunderland, 
afraid  of  compromising  himself,  refused  to  look  at  the 
paper,  but  went  immediately  to  the  royal  closet  James 
directed  that  the  bishops  should  be  admHted.  He  hMd 
heiad  fh)m  his  tool  Cartwright,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  they  wished  for  some 
little  modifications  in  form,  and  that  thev  meant  to 
present  a  humble  request  to  that  effect  His  migesty 
was  therefore  in  a  veir  good  humour.  When  they  knelt 
before  him,  he  told  them  to  rise,  took  the  paper  from 
Lloyd  and  said, '  This  is  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  hand.* 
'  Tes,  sir,  his  own  hand,*  was  the  reply.  James  read  the 
petition;  he  folded  It  up,  and  his  countenance  grew  dark. 
'  This,*  he  said,  '  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  your  church,  especially  from  aome  of 
you.    This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.' 

"  The  bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  expressions  of 
loyalty,  but  the  king,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same  words 
over  and  over.  '  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion.' '  Rebellion ! '  cried  Trelawney,  fidling  on  hia 
knees,  '  for  Qod's  sake,  sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing 
of  us.  No  Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.  Remember  that 
my  fhmily  has  fought  for  the  crown.  Remember  how  I 
served  your  mijesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the  west' 
'  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,'  said  Lake,  'we  shall 
not  raise  another.'  *  We  rebel ! '  cried  Turner,  '  We 
are  ready  to  die  at  your  miyesty's  feet*  'Sir,'  said 
Ken,  in  a  more  manly  tone,  '  I  hope  that  you  will  grant 
to  us  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  you  grant  to  all 
mankind.'  Still  James  went  on,  'This  is  rebellion. 
This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  Did  ever  a  ffood 
churehUian  question  the  dispensing  power  before  Y  nave 
not  some  of  you  preached  for  it,  and  written  for  iti  It  is 
a  standard  of  rebellion;  I  will  hare  my  declaration 
published.'  '  We  have  two  duties  to  perform,'  answered 
ken, '  our  duty  to  Ood,  and  our  duty  to  your  nujeaty. 
We  honour  you,  but.  fear  God.' 

'Have  I  deserved  thisT  said  the  king,  more  and 
more  angry,  '  I  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  your 
chureh !  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  you.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  My  declaration  shall  be  published.  Tou  are 
trumpeters  of  sedition.  What  do  you  herel  go  to  your 
dioceses  and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper. 
I  will  not  part  with  it  1  will  remember  yon  that 
have  signed  it*  'Qod's  will  be  done^  said  Ken.  'Ood 
has  given  me  the  dispensing  power,'  said  the  kinr,  'and 
I  will  maintain  it  I  tell  }ou  that  there  are  still  seven 
thousand  of  your  chureh  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.' 

"  The  bishops  respectfully  retired."  * 

Time  had  been  given  to  James  to  revoke  his  edict ; 
but  the  Saturday  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
relenting  on  the  part  of  the  court ;  and  the  Sunday 
arrived — a  day  long  remembered.  In  the  city  and 
liberties  of  London  were  about  a  hundred  parish 
churches.  La  only  four  of  these  was  the  order  in 
council  obeyed;  and  in  those  four,  as  soon  as  the 
officiating  minister  began  to  r^ad  the  declaration,  the 
congregations  rose  and  left  him  alone. 

"  Never  had  the  Chureh  been  so  dear  to  the  nation  as 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent 
seemed  to  be  extinct ...  In  truth,  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  country  had  now  l)ecome  such  as  none  but  the 
very  best  and  noblest,  or  the  very  worst  and  basest,  of 

(1)  Bancroft's  Narrative ;  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS.  Cittert : 
16  88. 
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mankind  conld,  withoat  much  diaeompomro,  encounter. 
Eren  the  king  stood  aghaet  for  a  moment  at  the  violence 
of  the  tempeet  which  ne  had  laiaed^ 

"  By  the  adyice  of  JeffroTS,  he,  however,  determined 
to  proceed,  and  to  brine  the  archbishop  and  the  eix 
other  peUtionen  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  on  a 
ehaige  of  lediUoua  libel ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  June 
they  appeared  before  the  king  in  council. 

"  The  public  anxiety  was  intense.  A  great  multitude 
filled  the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring 
Bireeti.  Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
thomselvea  al  the  otoee  of  a  summer's  day  with  the  cool 
air  of  the  Thames;  but,  on  this  evening,  the  whole 
river  was  alive  with  wherries.  When  the  seven  came 
forth  under  a  guard,  the  emotions  of  the  people  broke 
through  all  restraint  Thousands  fell  on  their  knees 
and  prayed  aloud  for  the  men  who  had,  with  the  christian 
conrsge  of  Bidley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a  tyrant, 
inflamed  by  all  the  bigotiy  of  Mary.  Many  dashed  into 
the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  waists  !n  ooze  and  water, 
cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless  them.  All  down  the 
river,  from  Whitehall  to  London  bridge,  the  royal  barge 
passed  between  lines  of  boats,  from  which  arose  a  shout 
of  *  God  bless  vour  lordships  I '  Scarcely  had  the  gates 
of  the  Tower  been  closed  upon  the  prisoners,  when  an 
event  took  place  which  incressed  the  public  excitement. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  4id  not  expect 
to  be  delivered  till  July;  but,  on  the  day  after  the 
bishopa  had  appeared  before  the  council,  it  was  observed 
that  the  king  seemed  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the 
evening,  however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at  Whitehall 
tiU  near  midnight ;  then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to 
St.  James's  paUoe,  where  apartments  had  been  very 
hastily  fitted  up  for  her  reception.  Soon,  messengers  were 
nmnjng  about  in  all  directions  to  summon  physicians, 
and  priests,  lords  of  the  council,  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. In  a  few  hours,  many  public  functionaries  and 
women  of  rank  were  assembled  in  the  queen's  room. 

"  There,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June, 
a  day  long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  fidthful  adherents  of 
a  bad  cause,  was  bom  the  most  unfortunate  of  princes, 
destined  to  seventy-seven  years  of  exile  and  wandering, 
of  vain  projects,  of  honours  more  galling  than  insults, 
and  of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick. 

"  The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  the  interest  which  their  situation  excited. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called, 
on  which  they  were  committed,  they  reached  their  prison 
jnst  at  the  hour  of  divine  service.  They  instantly 
hastened  to  the  chapeL  It  chanced  that  in  the  second 
lesson  were  these  words ;  '  In  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience,  in 
distresses,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments.'  All  zealous 
churchmen  were  delighted  oy  this  coincidence,  and 
remembered  how  mudi  comfort  a  similar  one  had  given 
near  forty  years  before  to  Charles  the  Firsts  at  the  time 
of  his  death." 

The  captivity  of  the  bishops  lasted  only  a  week. 
On  Friday,  the  15  th  of  June,  they  were  brought  before 
the  King's  Bench.  The  prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  that  day  fortnight  was  fixed  for  the  trial ;  in  the 
meantime  they  were  permitted  to  depart  to  their 
homes,  on  their  own  recognisance. 

"  On  the  29th  of  June,  Westminster  HaU,  Old  and 
Kew  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to 
a  great  distance,  were  thronged  with  people.  Such  an 
anditoiy  bad  never  before,  and  has  never  since,  been 
assembled  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Thirty-five 
peers  of  the  realm  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  All  the 
four  judges  of  the  court  were  on  the  bench. . .  The  jury 
was  sworn ;  it  consisted  of  persons  of  highly  respectable 
station ;  amongst  them  was  Arnold,  the  king's  brewer. 
The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a  baronet  of  old 
and  honourable  frmily." 


No  idea  can  be  fonned  from  the  nsoal  proceedings 
in  an  English  oourt  of  justice,  of  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed. The  counsel  on  either  side  mutually  taonted 
each  other  with  sarcastic  retrospects  of  their  former 
lives  and  principles.  The  witnesses  answered,  some 
with  reluctance,  others  with  eagerness.  The  speo- 
tatoTs  cheered  or  groaned  accorcBng  to  their  sympa- 
thies.   The  judges  tried  m  vain  to  enforce  deconim. 

"  The  Qounsel  for  the  bishops  determined  on  con- 
ducting the  defence  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  sus- 
pending power  was  illegal;  during  three  hours  they 
argued  with  great  force  in  defence  of  the  fundamentid 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  Somen  rose  last. 
He  spoke  for  little  more  than  five  minutes,  but  every 
word  was  full  of  weighty  matter;  and  when  he  sate 
down,  his  reputation  as  an  onitor  and  a  constitutional 
lawyer  was  established.  He  went  through  the  expres- 
sions which  were  used  in  the  information,  to  describe 
the  ofienoo  imputed  to  the  bishops,  and  showed  that 
every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substantive,  was  alto- 
gether inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed,  was  a  fcdae, 
a  malicious,  a  seditious  libel  False  the  paper  was  not ; 
for  every  fact  which  it  set  fortli  had  been  proved  from 
the  journals  of  parliament  to  be  strictly  true.  Malicious 
the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought 
an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been  placed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  either  oppose 
themselves  to  the  royal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  conscience  and  honour.  Seditious  the 
paper  was  not;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered  by  the 
writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered  privately  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  alone;  and  a  lib«l  it  was  not, 
but  a  decent  petition,  such  ss,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
nay,  by  the  laws  of  imperial  Rome,  by  the  Uws  of  all 
civilized  states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign.  At  length 
Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  but  evaaed 
the  question  of  the  dispensing  power ;  Ally  bone  and 
Holloway  followed  in  his  steps.  Powell  took  a  bolder 
course.  He  avowed  that,  in  bis  judgment,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dispen- 
sing power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  all  law.  If  these  encroachments  of  prerogative 
were  allowed,  there  was  an  end  of  parliaments.  The 
whole  legislative  authority  would  be  in  the  king.  '  That 
issue,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  I  leave  to  Ood  and  to  your 
consciences.*  It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to 
consider  of  their  verdict.  The  night  was  a  night  of 
intense  anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant  which  were 
despatched  during  that  period  of  suspense,  and  which 
havo,  therefore,  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  '  It  is 
very  late,'  wrote  the  Pspal  Nuncio, '  and  the  decision  is 
not  yet  known.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their  own  homes.  The  juiy  remain  together.  To- 
morrow we  shall  learn  the  event  of  this  great  struggle.' 
The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night  with  a 
body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where 
the  jury  was  consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  wat^  the  officers  w£}  watched  the  doors ;  for  those 
officers  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  crown, 
and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed,  have  furnished  a 
courtly  jniyman  with  food,  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  starve  out  the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was, 
therefore,  kept;  not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe  was 
permitted  to  enter.  Some  basons  of  water  for  washing 
were  suffered  to  pass  about  four  in  the  morning.  The 
)ur}'men,  raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole. 
Great  numbeia  of  people  walked  the  neighbouring 
streets  till  dawn.  Evezy  hour  a  messenger  came  from 
Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices  high  in 
altercation  were  repeatedly  heard  within  the  room, 
but  nothing  certain  was  known.  At  first,  nine  were 
for  acquitting,  and  three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the 
minority  soon  gave  way,  but  Arnold  was  obstinate. 
Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate. 
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who  hid  paid  dote  attention  to  the  eridenee  and 
epeeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes;  wished  toargne 
tne  question.  Arnold  declined ;  he  was  not  need,  he 
doggedly  said,  to  lessoning  and  debating.  His  con- 
science irss  not  satisfied,  and  he  should  not  acquit  the 
bid&ops.  '  If  you  come  to  that/  said  Austin,  '  look  at 
me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  twelye,  and 
before  I  find  such  a  petition  as  this  a  libel,  here  I  will 
stay  till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco  pipe.'  It  was 
six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  wss  soon 
known  that  the  jury  were  agreed ;  but  what  the  yerdict 
would  be  was  still  a  secret  At  ten  the  court  agun  met 
The  crowd  was  greater  than  ever.  The  jury  appeared 
in  their  box ;  and  there  was  a  breathless  stillnesB.  Sir 
Samuel  Astry  spoke :  'Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they 
are  impeached,  or  not  guilty  1'  Sir  Boger  Langley 
answered,  'Not  guilty.'  As  the  words  passed  his  lips, 
HalifiuL  sprang  up  and  wayed  his  hat  At  that  signal 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout  In  a  moment, 
ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall,  re- 
plied with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old 
oaken  roof  orack ;  and,  in  another  moment,  the  innu- 
merable throng  without  set  up  a  third  huzza,  which 
was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The  boats  which  coyered 
the  Thames  gaye  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of  gun- 
powder was  heard  upon  the  water,  and  another  and 
another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings 
went  flying  past  the  Sayoy  and  the  Friars  to  London 
bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts  below.  As  the  news 
spread,  streets  and  squares,  market-places  and  coffee- 
houses, broke  forth  into  acclamations;  yet  were  the 
acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping,  for  the 
feelinss  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point 
that  the  stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  outward 
signs  of  emotion,  gaye  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  yery  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all 
the  great  roads  intelligence  of  the  yictory  of  our  church 
and  nation.  Tet  not  eyen  that  astounding  explosion 
could  awe  the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor.^ 
Striying  to  make  himself  heard  aboye  the  din,  he  called 
upon  the  judges  to  commit  those  who  had  violated  by 
clamour  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice.  One  of  the 
rejoicing  populace  was  seized,  but  the  tribunal  felt  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  a  single  indiyidual  for  an 
offence  common  to  hundreds  of  thousands^  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  gentle  reprimand. 

"  It  was  yain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  moment  to 
any  other  business ;  indeed,  the  roar  of  the  multitude 
was  such  that  for  half-an-hour  scarcely  a  word  could  be 
heard  in  court  Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a 
tempest  of  hisses  and  curses.  Cartwright,''  whose  cu- 
riosity was  nngoyemable,  had  been  guilty  of  the  folly 
and  indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster  in  order  to 
hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognised  by  his  sacerdotal 
garb  and  by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted  through 
the  hall.  '  Take  care,'  said  one, '  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.'  '  Make  room,'  cried  another,  '  for  the  man 
with  the  pope  in  his  belly.' 

"  The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  ftom  the  crowd 
which  implored  their  blessing:  in  the  nearest  chapel 
where  diyme  seryice  was  performing.  Many  churches 
were  open  on  that  morning  throughout  the  capital,  and 
many  pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all 
the  parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were  ringing.  The 
jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcely  make  their  way  out  of 
the  hall.  They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with  hun- 
dreds :  *  God  bless  you,'  cried  the  people, '  God  prosper 
your  families ;  you  haye  done  like  honest,  good-natured 
gentlemen.    You  have  sayed  ns  all  to^y.* 

"  As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  to  support  the 
good  cause  droye  off,  they  flung  from  their  carriage 
windows  handfuls  of  money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink 

(1)  Sir  WiUiam  WillUmi.  (2)  Th«  BUhop  of  Cheitor. 


to  the  health  of  the  biahopa  and  the  jury.  Tlie  attm^ 
ney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderland,  who  happened 
to  be  conyening  with  the  Nuncio.  *  Neyer,'  said  Powis, 
'  within  man's  memory,  haye  there  been  such  ihonta 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to-day.'  * 

Here  I  stopped  reading,  and  my  young  companion's 
countenance  bote  the  trace  of  an  interest  in  the  drama, 
as  keen  as  though  it  had  but  just  passed,  or  was  then 
passmg.  I  haye  no  better  excuse  to  offer  for  the  length 
of  my  letter,  which  you  must  receiye,  dear  Louisa, 
as  an  offering  of  loye  to  your  own  circle, 

From  their  old  friend, 

Judith  Damzb. 
♦ 

VISITS  TO  MONASTEKIKS  IN  THE 
LEVANT.* 

"  Staying  by  myself,"  says  Mr.  Curzon,  "in  an 
old  country-house  belonging  to  my  family,  but  not 
often  inhabited  by  them,  and  haying  nothi^  to  do  in 
the  cyening,  I  looked  about  for  some  occupation  to 
amuse  the  passing  hours.  In  the  room  where  I  was 
sitting,  there  was  a  large  book-case,  full  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  had  been  collected  by 
myself,  in  various  out-of-the-way  places,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Taking  some  of  these  ponderous  pi 
volumes  from  their  shelves,  I  turned  over  their  wide 
vellum  leaves,  and  admired  the  antiquity  of  one,  and 
the  gold  and  azure  which  gleamed  upon  the  pages  of 
another.  The  sight  of  these  books  brought  before  my 
mind  many  scenes  and  recollections  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  came,  and  I  said  to  myself,  I  know 
what  I  will  do ;  I  will  write  down  some  account  of 
the  most  curious  of  these  manuscripts,  and  the  places 
in  which  they  were  found,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
adventures  which  I  encountered  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
venerable  game." 

And  great  reason,  it  seems  to  us,  have  the  public  to 
rejoice  at  the  issue  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Curzon  is 
incontestably  the  pleasantest  of  bibliographers.  Al- 
though the  topics  on  which  he  treats  may  be  "caviare 
to  the  vulgar,"  and  in  these  utilitarian  days  engage 
the  interest  of  but  comparatively  few,  we  can  fear- 
lessly aver  that  the  maimer  of  treatment  will  ensure 
the  amusement  of  every  class  of  readers.  The  stjle, 
though  perfectly  native,  has  much  of  the  airiness  and 
felicity  of  Beckford's.  The  more  musty  the  tomes 
which  the  Author  disinters  from  their  conventual 
graves,  the  more  lively  seems  to  grow  his  narrative. 
With  all  his  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  he  is  never  dry 
or  unintelligible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contrives,  by 
a  perpetual  play  of  gentle  humour,  to  infuse  into  the 
most  indifferent  readers,  a  growing  interest  in  his 
favourite  topics.  As  our  space,  however,  is  limited, 
we  will  waste  no  time  in  empty  panegyric,  but  enable 
the  writer  of  this  delightful  book  to  address  himself 
at  once  to  the  good  taste  qf  our  readers. 

Mr.  Curzon,  after  a  few  Egyptian  sketches,  begins 
with  the  Coptic  monasteries  near  the  Natron  lakes. 

(1)  "  Vitita  to  Monuteriei  la  the  Lerant*'  By  th*  Honoorsble 
Robert  Cunon,  Jun.    London :  Murray. . 
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Mcnustusism  took  its  rise  in  l&gj^t,  and  the  desert  of 
Nitiia  was  the  first  place  to  which  anchorites  retired 
from  the  world.  Of  these,  St.  Macaiins  was  the  great 
exemplar,  and  the  principfd  monastery  is  still  called 
after  him.  After  a  journey  most  amnamgly  detailed, 
from  the  Nile  across  the  desert,  Mr.  Curzon  reached 
the  convent  of  Baramons,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
that  of  Sooriani,  the  object  of  his  bibliographical 
researches.  He  was  shown  one  or  two  precious  vo- 
lumes; these  served,  however,  but  to  excite  his 
curiosity,  and  stimulate  lus  address  and  perseverance* 
to  further  acquisitions. 

"The  old  blind  abbot  had  solemnly  declared  that 
there  were  no  other  books  in  the  monasteiy  besides  those 
which  I  had  seen ;  but  I  had  been  told,  by  a  French 
gentleman  at  Cairo,  that  there  were  many  ancient 
manuscripts  in  the  monks'  oil  cellar ;  and  it  was  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  and  the  Coptic  dictionary  that  I  had 
undertaken  the  journey  to  the  Natron  lakes.  The  abbot 
positively  denied  the  existence  of  these  books,  and  we 
retired  from  the  Ubrary  to  my  room  with  the  Coptic 
manuscripts  which  they  had  ceded  to  me  without  diffi- 
culty, and  which,  aecording  to  the  dates  contained  in 
them,  and  from  their  general  appearance,  may  claim  to 
be  considered  among  the  oldest  manuscripts  in  existeuce ; 
more  ancient  certainly  than  many  of  the  Syriac  MSS. 
which  I  am  about  to  describe.  The  abbot^  his  com- 
panion, and  myself  sat  down  together.  I  produced  a 
bottle  of  rosoglio  from  my  stores,  to  which  1  knew  that 
all  Oriental  monks  were  partial;  for  though  they  do  not, 
I  believe,  drink  wine,  because  an  excess  in  its  indulgence 
is  forbidden  by  scripture,  yet  ardent  spirits  not  having 
been  invented  in  those  times,  there  is  nothing  said  about 
them  in  the  Bible ;  and  at  Mount  Sinai  and  all  the  other 
spots  of  sacred  pilgrimage  the  monks  comfort  them- 
selves with  a  little  glass,  or  rather  a  small  coffee-cup,  of 
arrack  or  raw  spirits  when  nothing  better  of  its  kind  is 
to  be  procured.  Next  to  the  golden  key,  which  masters 
so  many  locks,  there  is  no  better  opener  of  the  heart 
than  a  sufficiency  of  strong  drink, — ^not  too  much,  but 
exactly  the  proper  quantity  judiciously  exhibited  (to  use 
a  chemical  term  in  the  land  of  Al  Ch6m6,  where  alchemy 
and  chemistry  first  had  their  origin).  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  invincible ;  and  now  we  sat  sipping  our 
cups  of  the  sweet  pink  rosoglio  and  firing  little  com- 
pliments at  each  other,  and  talking  pleasantly  over  our 
bottle  till  some  time  passed  away,  and  the  &ce  of  the 
blind  abbot  waxed  bland  and  confiding,  and  he  had  that 
expreision  on  his  countenance  which  men  wear  when  they 
are  pleased  with  themselves  and  bear  arood  will  towards 
mankind  in  general  I  had,  by  uie  bye,  a  great 
advantage  over  the  good  abbot,  as  I  conld^Me  the  work- 
ings of  his  features  and  he  could  not  see  mine,  or  note 
my  eagerness  about  the  oil-cellar,  on  the  subject  of  which 
I  sgain  gradually  entered. — 'There  is  no  oil  there,'  said 
he.  '  I  am  curious  to  see  the  arohitecture  of  so  ancient 
a  room,'  said  1 ; '  for  I  have  heard  that  yours  is  a  famous 
oil-cellar.'  '  It  is  a  fiunous  cellar,'  said  the  other  monk. 
'Take  another  cup  of  rosoglio,'  sud  I.  'Ah  1'  replied 
he, '  I  remember  the  days  when  it  overflowed  with  oil, 
and  then  there  were  I  do  not  know  how  many  brethren 
here  with  us.  But  now  we  are  few  and  poor ;  bad  times 
are  come  over  us :  we  are  not  what  we  used  to  be.'  '  I 
should  like  to  see  it  very  much,'  said  I ; '  I  have  heard 
so  much  about  it  even  at  Cairo.  Let  us  go  and  see  it ; 
and  when  we  come  back  we  will  have  another  bottle ; 
and  I  will  give  you  a  few  more  which  I  have  brought 
with  me  for  your  private  use.' — This  last  argument  pre- 
vuled.  We  returned  to  the  great  tower,  and  ascended 
the  steep  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  its  door  of  entrance. 
We  then  desoended  a  narrow  staircase  to  the  oil-cellar, 
a  handsome  vaulted  room,  where  we  found  a  range  of 
immense  vsses  which  formerly  contained  the  oil,  but 


whieh  now  on  being  struck  returned  a  mournful,  hollow 
sound.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen:  there  were 
no  books  here :  but  taking  the  candle  from  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  brethren,  (for  thev  had  all  wandered  in  after 
us,  having  nothing  else  to  do,)  I  discovered  a  narrow 
low  door,  and,  pushing  it  open,  entered  into  a  small 
closet  vaulted  with  stone,  which  was  filled  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  or  more  with  the  loose  leaves  of  the  Syriac 
manuscripts  which  now  form  one  of  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  British  Museum.  Here  I  remained  for  some 
time  turning  over  the  leaves  and  digging  into  the  mass 
of  loose  vellum  pages ;  by  which  exertions  I  raised  sueh 
a  cloud  of  fine  pungent  dust  that  the  monks  relieved 
each  other  in  holding  our  only  candle  at  the  door,  while 
the  dust  made  us  sneeze  incessantly  as  we  turned  over 
the  scattered  leaves  of  vellum.  I  had  extracted  four 
books— the  only  ones  I  could  find  whieh  seemed  to  be 
tolerably  perfect — ^when  two  monks  who  were  struggling 
in  the  comer  pulled  out  a  great  bie  manuscript  of  a 
brown  and  musty  appearance  and  of  a  prodigious 
weight,  which  was  tied  together  with  a  cord.  'Here  is 
a  box  !  '—exclaimed  the  two  monks,  who  were  nearly 
choked  with  the  dust ; '  we  have  found  a  box,  and  a  heavy 
one  too ! '  'A  box  1 '  shouted  the  blind  abbot,  who 
was  standing  in  the  outer  darkness  of  the  oil-cellar. 
'A  box  1  where  is  iti  Bring  it  out ;  bring  out  the  box  I 
Heaven  be  praised  !  We  have  found  a  treasure !  Lift  up 
the  box !  Pull  out  the  box !  A  box  !  A  box  !  Sandouk  ! 
Suidouk ! '  shouted  all  the  monks  in  various  tones  of 
voice.  '  Now  then,  let  us  see  the  box !  Bring  out  the 
light!'  they  cried.  'What  can  there  be  in  it  1'  and 
they  all  came  to  help,  and  carried  it  away  up  the  stairs, 
the  blind  abbot  following  them  to  the  outer  door,  leaving 
me  to  retrace  my  steps  as  I  could  with  the  volumes 
which  I  had  dug  out  of  their  literary  grave." 

After  a  most  graphic  account  of  certain  Abyssinian 
monks,  "  black  as  crows,  and  anointed,  not  with  the 
oil  of  gladness,  but  with  that  of  castor,"  the  scene  is 
shifted  to  the  "Convent  of  the  Pulley"  as  it  is  called, 
which  we  well  remember  sailing  past  on  a  voyage  up 
the  Nile,  and  of  the  mode  of  ascent  to  which  Mr. 
Curzon's  is  the  first  description  we  ever  read.  He 
narrates  also  his  adventures  at  the  Coptic  convent  of 
Thebes,  and  the  White  monastery,  interspersing  his 
narrative  with  a  variety  of  amusing  detail,  legendary 
and  otherwise.  Thence  he  carries  us  to  Jerusalem, 
and  describes  in  fearful  colours,  and  we  believe  for  the 
first  time,  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  took  place  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  occasioned  by  the 
blasphemous  exhibition  of  the  ''holy  fire."  Several 
hundreds  perished,  our  Author's  escape  being  little 
short  of  miraculous.  He  next  visits  the  convent  of 
Sta.  Saba,  in  the  desert  of  the  Jordan,  of  which  he  gives, 
as  we  can  testify,  a  most  veracious  and  striking  sketch. 
Come  we,  however,  to  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
book,  his  journey  to  the  Greek  monasteries  of  Meteora 
and  Mount  Athos.  From  Corfu  he  crossed  over  into 
Albania,  and,  as  the  country  was  disturbed,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  obtained  from  the  Pasha  of  Yanina 
an  order  upon  the  chief  person  at  Mezzovo,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  mountains,  to  pro- 
cure him  an  escort.  How  he  fared  when  he  arrived 
there  we  leave  him  to  explain : — 

"  As  Mahmoud  Pasha  had  supplied  me  with  a  firman, 
and  letters  to  the  principal  persons  at  the  several  towns 
of  my  route,  I  looked  out  my  Meazovo  letter,  with  the 
intention  of  asking  for  an  escort  of  a  few  soldiers  to 
accompany  mo  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Pindus, 
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vkioh  wem  reported  to  be  fall  of  robben  tad  oaftim 
fenie  of  ereiy  sort  and  kind,  the  greet  extent  of  the 
underwood  and  box  treee  forming  an  impenetrable  oorer 
for  these  '  minions  of  the  moon.' 

"  Most  of  the  popnlation  of  HezaoTO  turned  out  to 
iee  the  proooBsion  of  Milordoa  Ingleiu  as  it  entered  the 
precincts  of  their  ancient  city,  and  defiled  into  the 
market  place,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  great  tree, 
under  whose  shade  sat  and  smoked  a  circle  of  grave 
and  reYcrend  seignors,  the  aristocracy  of  the  place; 
whereapon^  holding  the  pasha's  letter  in  mj  hand,  I 
cantered  np  to  them.  On  seeing  me  advance  towards 
them,  a  broad  shonldered,  good-natared  looking  man, 
goigeoniilY  dressed  in  red  velvet,  embroidered  all  over 
with  gold,  though  something  tarnished  with  the  rain 
and  weather,  arose,  and  stepped  forward  to  meet  me. 
'  Here  is  a  letter/  said  I,  'from  his  highness  Mahmoud 
Pasha»  Vizier  of  Yanina^  to  the  chief  personage  of 
Mezzovo,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  there  is  no  name 
mentioned ;  so  tcU  me  who  is  the  chief  person  in  this 
dty,  where  is  he  to  be  found,  for  I  desire  to  speak  with 
him  1 '  '  You  want  the  chief  person  of  Mezzovo  1  *  re- 
plied the  broad  shouldered  man;  'well,  I  think  I  am 
the  chief  person  here,  am  I  notV  he  asked  of  the 
assembled  crowd  which  had  gathered  together  by  this 
time.  'Certainly,  maUsta,  on  yes,  you  are  the  chief 
person  of  Mezzovo  undoubtedly,'  they  all  cried  out 
'  Yeiy  well,'  said  he, '  then  give  me  the  letter.'  On  my 
giving  it  to  him,  he  opened  it  in  a  veiy  unceremonious 
manner ;  and  before  he  had  half  read  it,  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughing.  'What  are  yon  laughing  at ) '  said  I, 
'  is  not  that  the  vizier's  letter] '  '  Oh ! '  said  he,  '  you 
want  guards,  do  you,  to  protect  you  against  the  robbers, 
the  klephti  ? '  '  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  there 
is  to  laugh  at  in  that  I  want  some  men  to  go  with 
me  to  Meteora ;  if  you  are  the  captain  or  commander 
here,  give  me  an  escort,  as  I  wish  to  be  off  at  once ;  it 
is  early  now,  and  I  can  cross  the  mountains  before  dark.' 
After  a  pause,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  am  the  captain ;  and 
you  shall  have  men  who  will  protect  you  wherever  you 
go.  You  are  an  Englishman,  are  you  notV  'Yes/  I 
said,  '  I  am.'  '  Well,  I  like  the  English ;  and  yon  par- 
ticularly.' '  Thank  yon,'  said  I ;  and  after  some  more 
conversation,  he  tore  off  a  slip  from  the  vizier's  letter, 
(a  very  unceremonious  proceeding  in  Albania,)  and, 
writing  a  few  lines  on  it,  he  said, '  Kow,  give  this  paper 
to  the  first  soldiers  you  meet  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pindus,  and  all  will  be  right.'  He  then  instructed  the 
muleteer  which  way  to  go.  I  took  the  note,  which  was 
not  folded  up;  but  the  badly-written  Bomaic  was  un- 
intelligible to  me,  so  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  away 
we  went,  my  new  friend  waving  his  hand  to  us  as  we 
passed  out  of  the  market  place;  and  we  were  soon 
trotting  along  through  the  open  country  towards  the 
hills  which  shoot  out  from  the  base  of  the  great  chain 
of  Mount  Pindus,  a  mountain  iamous  for  having  had 
Mount  Ossa  put  on  the  top  of  it  l^  some  of  the  giants 
when  they  were  fighting  against  J  upiter.  As  that  re- 
spected deity  got  the  better  of  the  giants,  1  presume  he 
put  Ossa  back  again,  for  which  1  felt  very  much  obliged 
to  him,  as  Pindus  seemed  quite  high  enough,  and  steep 
enough,  without  any  addition." 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  robbers,  and,  as  a  dentin  ressouree, 
bethought  him  of  the  paper,  which  he  accordingly 
presented  to  his  captors,  who  dragged  him  up  the 
mountam  to  the  captain  of  the  gang  :— 

"  The  captain  was  evidently  a  poor  scholar,  and  he 
spelt  and  puzzled  over  every  word.  At  last,  a  thought 
struck  him ;  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the 
glare  of  the  fire,  he  leant  forward  and  peeped  into  the 
darkness,  where  we  were  awaiting  his  commands.  Not 
distinguishing  us,  however,  he  jumped  up  from  his 
feet,  and  shouted  out,  '  Hallo  !  where  are  the  gentlemen 


whol»oiightthii  letter  1  whal  have  yon  done  with  themt 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  rest  of  the  party  jumped 
up  also,  being  then  first  aware  that  something  out  of 
the  common  way  had  taken  place.  Some  of  the  palieari 
jumped  towards  ns,  and  were  going  to  seiae  us^  when 
the  captain  came  forward,  and,  in  a  dvil  tone,  said, 
'  Oh,  there  you  are  I  welcome,  gentlemen;  we  are  very 
glad  to  receive  you.  Make  yourselves  at  home;  come 
near  the  fire  and  sit  down.'  I  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  sat  down  on  the  boards  by  the  side  of  the  fire^ 
rubbing  my  hands,  and  making  myself  as  comfortable 
as  possible  under  Uie  circumstances.  My  two  servants 
and  the  muleteer,  seeing  what  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
became  of  a  sudden  as  loquacious  as  they  had  been 
silent  before,  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  were  all  the 
greatest  friends  in  the  world. 

" '  So,'  odd  the  captafai,  or  whatever  he  was,  'you 
are  acquainted  with  our  friend  at  Mezaovo.  How  did 
you  leave  him]  I  hope  he  was  well" 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  I  said;  'we  left  him  in  excellent  health. 
What  a  remarkably  pleasing  person  he  is!  and  how 
well  he  looka  in  his  red  velvet  dress  I " 

" '  Have  yon  known  him  long]*  he  asked. 

"  '  Why,  not  very  long,'  replied  my  Albanian ;  '  bat 
my  master  has  the  greatest  respeet  for  him,  and  so  has 
he  for  my  master.' 

" '  He  says  you  are  to  take  some  of  onr  men  with  yon 
wherever  you  like,'  said  our  host. 

" '  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Albanian ;  '  we  settled  that 
at  Meazovo,  with  my  master's  friend,  his  excellency, 
Mr.  What'a-his-name.' 

"  '  Well,  how  many  wiU  you  take]' 

'"  Oh  t  five  or  six  will  do ;  that  wUI  be  aa  many  as 
we  want  We  are  going  to  Meteora,  and  then  we  shall 
retnm  over  the  mountains  back  to  Mezzovo,  where  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  general 
again.' 

"  Whilst  we  were  talking  and  drinking  ooffee  by  the 
fire,  a  prodigious  bustling  and  chattering  was  going  on 
among  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  before  long,  five  slim, 
active,  dirty  looking  young  rogues,  in  white  dreasesy 
with  long  black  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  and 
each  with  a  long  thin  gun,  announced  that  they  were 
ready  to  accompany  us  whenever  we  were  ready  to  start. 
As  we  had  nothing  to  keep  us  in  the  ds^ k,  smoky  hovel, 
we  were  soon  ready  to  go;  and  glad,  indeed,  was  I  to 
be  out  again  in  the  open  air,  among  the  high  trees, 
without  the  immediate  prospect  of  being  hanged  up 
upon  one  of  them.  My  party  jumped  with  great 
alacrity  and  glee  upon  their  miserable  mules  and 
horses ;  all  our  belongings,  including  the  half  of  the 
cold  fowl,  were  in  statu  quo  ;  and  off  we  set.  Our  new 
friends  accompanied  us  on  foot  And  so  delighted  was 
our  Caliban  of  a  muleteer  at  what  we  all  considered 
as  a  fortunate  escape,  that  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
gave  vent  tc^his  feelings  in  a  song.  The  grand  gentle- 
man in  red  velvet  to  whom  I  had  presented  the  pasha's 
letter  at  Mezzovo  was,  it  seems,  himself  the  captain  of 
the  thieves,  the  very  man  against  whom  the  pasha 
wished  to  afford  us  his  protection;  and  he,  feeling 
amused  probably  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  fkllen 
unawares  into  his  clutches,  and  being  a  good-natured 
fellow,  (and  he  certainly  looked  sudi,)  gave  us  a  note  to 
the  officer  next  in  command,  ordering  him  to  protect 
us  as  his  friends,  and  to  provide  as  with  an  escort" 

Conducted  by  this  respectable  body  guard,  onr 
Author,  after  being  taken  himself  for  a  robber,  reaches 
the  base  of  the  extraordinary  convent  of  Meteota, 
perched  upon  an  isokted  rock,  accessible  only  by  a 
rope  and  net  let  down  some  twenty-five  fathoms,  or 
by  a  most  villanoos  collection  of  half  rotten  ladders 
planted  against  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  onig. 
Our  limits  compel  ns  to  pass  by  his  capital  deaorip- 
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of  tile  p]aoe>  hia  iMewh  fot  bOdiographieal  troMares 
which  be  ir»  compelled  to  leave  behiiid^  the  offer 
of  hie  banditti  hiends,  on  his  descending!  to  stcnn 
the  eosrent,  and  cany  them  off  for  him,  (a  pzopesal 
he  was  ooQSiderate  ewmgh  to  decline,)  and  of  his 
parting  from  the  robbers,  who  invited  iiim  to  make 
one  of  the  gang.  The  next  scene  of  his  researches 
was  Mount  Athos,  or  the  "  holj  mountain,"  that  mag- 
nificent promontory  which  Dxnocrates  of  Samos,  who 
built  the  temple  of  Ephesua  and  the  Pharos  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  proposed  to  hew  into  a  statue 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  the  state  of  this  isolated 
stronghold  of  monkery  and  celibacy,  from  which  ererv 
animal  of  the  feminine  gender  is  studiously  excludea, 
he  gives  us  a  most  curious  and  interesting  account. 
No  traveller  had  been  there  since  the  dajs  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  thus  Mr.  Curzon,  armed  with  a  letter 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sought  out  the 
Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  who,  after  much 
puzzling  as  to  the  nature  of  his  ecclesiastical  brother 
of  England,  gave  to  the  enterprising  bibliographer  a 
letter  which  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  numerous 
convents  with  wliich  the  '*  holy  mountain"  is  studded. 
Here  his  researches  were  destined  to  be  crowned 
with  most  gratifying  success,  but  not  without  certain 
trials  and  temptations  most  humorously  enumerated. 
Take  for  iostanoe  the  following : — 

"  I  slept  well  on  my  divan,  and  at  sunrise  received 
a  visit  from  the  agoumenos,  who  came  to  wish  me  good 
day.  After  some  cdnversation  on  other  matters,  I  in- 
quired about  the  libraty,  and  asked  permission  to  view 
its  contents.  The  agoumenos  declared  his  willinciness 
to  show  me  evexything  that  the  monasteiy  contained. 
'  But  first,'  told  he,  '  I  wish  to  present  you  with  some- 
thing excellent  for  your  breakfast ;  and  from  the  special 
eood  will  that  I  he&T  towards  so  distinguished  a  guest, 
I  shall  prepare  it  with  my  own  hands,  and  will  stay  to 
see  yon  eat  it ;  for  it  is  really  an  admirable  dish,  and 
one  not  presented  to  all  persons.' — '  Well/  thought  I, 
'  a  good  breakftst  is  not  a  bad  thing ; '  and  the  fresh 
mountain  air  and  the  good  night's  rest  had  given  me 
an  appetite;  so  I  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
hospitality  of  my  lord  abbots  and  he,  sitting  down  op- 
posite to  me  on  the  divan,  proceeded  to  prepare  his 
dish.  *  This,'  said  he,  producing  a  shallow  basin  half 
full  of  a  white  paste, '  is  the  principal  and  most  savoury 
part  of  this  famous  dish;  it  is  composed  of  cloves  of 
garlic,  pounded  down,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar. 
With  it  I  will  now  mix  the  oil  in  just  proportions, 
some  shreds  of  fine  cheese,  (it  seemed  to  be  of  the  white 
add  kind,  which  resembles  what  is  called  caccia  cavallo 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  which  almost  takes  the  skin 
off  your  fingers,  I  believe,)  and  sundry  other  nice  little 
condimenta,  and  now  it  is  eom)>leted !  '—He  stirred  the 
savoury  mess  round  and  round  with  a  largo  wooden  spoon 
until  it  sent  forth  over  room  and  passage  and  cell,  over 
hill  and  valley,  an  aroma  wliich  is  not  to  be  described. 
'  Now,'  said  the  agoumenos,  erUmbllng  some  bread  into 
it  with  his  large  and  somewhat  dirty  hands,  '  this  is  a 
dish  for  aft  emoeror !  Eat,  my  friend,  my  much  re- 
spected guest ;  ao  not  be  shy.  Eat ;  and  when  you  have 
finished  the  bowl,  you  shall  go  Into  the  library  and  any- 
where else  you  like ;  but  you  shall  go  nowhere  till  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  do  justice  to  this> 
delicious  food^  which,  I  can  assure  you,  you  will  not 
meet  with  everywhere.'  I  was  sorely  troubled  in  spirit. 
Who  could  have  expected  so  dreadful  a  martyrdom  as 
this  1  The  sour  apple  of  the  hermit  down  below  was 
nothing — a  trifle  m  comparison  I    Was  ever  an  anfor- 


iunate  Ublf omanlAo  dosed  with  such  a  nedieine  before  1 
It  would  have  been  enough  to  have  cured  the  whole  Box- 
bnighe  Club  from  meddling  with  libraries  and  books 
for  ever  and  ever.  I  made  every  endeavour  to  escape  this 
honour.  'My  lord,'  said  I,  ' it  ia  a  fast;  I  cannot  this 
morhing  do  justiee  to  this  delicious  f  land ;  it  is  a  fast ; 
I  am  under  a  vow.  Englishmen  must  not  eat  that  dish 
in  this  month.  It  would  be  wrong ;  my  eonsoience  won't 
permit,  though  the  odour  certainly  is  most  wonderful  1 
Truly  an  astonishing  savour  !    Let  me  see  you  eat  it, 

0  agoumenos!'  eontinued  I;  'for  behold,  I  am  un- 
worthy of  anything  so  good.' — '  Excellent  and  virtuous 
young  man  ! '  said  the  agoumenos.  '  no,  I  will  not  eat 
it.  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  this  treat.  Eat  it  in 
peace ;  for  know,  that  to  travellers  all  such  vows  are  set 
aside.  On  a  journey  it  is  permitted  to  eat  all  that  is 
set  before  you,  unless  it  is  meat  that  is  offered  to  idols. 

1  admire  your  scruples;  but  be  not  afraid,  it  is  lawftaL 
Take  It,  my  honoured  friend,  and  eat  it :  eat  it  all,  and 
then  we  will  go  into  the  library.*  He  put  the  bowl  into 
one  of  my  hands  and  the  ereat  wooden  spoon  into  the 
other :  and  in  desperation  I  took  a  ffulp,  the  recollection 
of  which  still  makes  me  tremble.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Another  mouthful  was  an  impossibility:  not  all  my 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  manuscripts  could  give  me  the 
necessary  courage.  I  was  overcome  with  sorrow  and  des- 
pair. My  servant  saved  me  at  last ;  he  said  '  that  English 
gentlemen  never  ate  such  rich  dishes  for  breakfast, 
from  religious  feelings  he  believed ;  but  he  requested 
that  it  might  be  put  by,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  like 
it  very  much  later  in  the  day.'  The  agoumenos  looked 
vexed,  but  he  applauded  my  principles ;  and  Just  then 
the  board  sounded  for  church.  I  must  be  ofi;  excellent 
and  worthy  English  lord,'  said  he ;  '1  will  take  you  to 
the  library  and  leave  you  the  key.  Excuse  my  attend- 
ance on  you  there,  for  my  presence  is  required  in  the 
church.'  So  I  got  off  better  than  I  expected ;  but  the 
taste  of  that  ladleful  stuck  to  me  for  days.  T  followed 
the  good  agoumenos  to  the  library,  where  he  left  me  to 
my  own  devices." 

Koaming  from  one  convent  to  another,  he  is  some- 
times successful  in  rescuing  some  invaluable  MSS.  or 
monkish  curiosities  from  oblivion.  At  one  place  he 
learned  that  the  library  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  and,  peeping  down  into  an  old 
tower,  he  beheld  its  melancholy  remains : — 

"  This  was  a  dismal  spectacle  for  a  devout  lover  of 
old  books,  a  sort  of  biblical  knight-errant,  as  I  then 
considered  myself,  who  had  entered  on  the  perilous 
adventure  of  Mount  Athoe  to  rescue  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorant  monks  those  fair  vellum  volumes,  witii  their 
bright  illuminations,  and  velvet  dresses,  and  jewelled 
clasps,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  lain  imprisoned 
in  their  dark  monastic  dungeons.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
heart-rending  sight.  By  the  dim  light  which  streamed 
throuffh  the  opening  of  an  iron  door,  in  the  wall  of  the 
ruined  tower,  I  saw  above  a  hundred  ancient  manuscripts 
lying  among  the  nibbish  which  had  fallen  ih>m  the 
upper  floor,  which  was  ruinous,  and  had  in  great  part 
given  way.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  seemed  quite 
entire,  fine  large  folios,  but  the  monks  said  they  were 
unapproachable,  for  that  floor  also  on  which  they  lay  was 
nnaafe^  the  beams  below  being  rotten  from  the  wet  and 
rain  which  came  in  through  the  roof.  Here  was  a  trap 
ready  set  and  baited  for  a  bibliographical  antiquary. 
I  peeped  at  the  old  manuscripts,  looked  particularly  at 
one  or  two  that  were  lying  in  the  mid<ue  of  the  floor, 
and  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation.  I  advanced 
cautiously  along  the  boards,  keeping  close  to  the  wall, 
whilst  every  now  and  then  a  dull  cracking  noise  warned 
me  of  my  danger ;  but  I  tried  each  board  by  stamping 
en  it  with  my  foot  before  I  ventured  my  weight  upon 
it    At  last,  when  I  dared  go  no  further,  I  noade  them 
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bring  me  a  long  8tiek>  with  wbieh  I  fished  np  two  or 
three  fine  manoacripta,  and  poked  them  along  towarda 
the  door.  When  I  had  safely  landed  them,  I  examined 
them  more  at  my  ease,  but  found  that  the  rain  had 
washed  the  outer  leaves  quite  clean,  the  pages  were 
stuck  tight  together  in  a  solid  mass,  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  open  them,  they  broke  short  ofiT  like  a 
biscuit  Neglect  and  damp  and  exposure  had  de- 
stroyed them  completely." 

It  has  been  observed  that  nothing  feminine  is 
allowed  to  profane  the  precincts  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
at  the  convent  of  Xerepotamo  Mr.  Curzon  fell  in  with 
a  certain  monk,  a  magnificent  looking  man  of  thirty, 
who,  he  tells  us, — 

"did  not  remember  his  mother,  and  did  not  seem 
quite  sure  that  he  ever  had  one;  had  never  seen  a 
woman,  nor  had  any  idea  what  sort  of  things  women 
were,  or  what  they  looked  like.  He  asked  me  whe^er 
they  resembled  the  pictures  of  the  Panagia»  the  Holy 
Yiigin,  which  hang  in  every  church.  Now,  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  peculiar  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  are  all  exactly  alike,  stiff,  hard, 
without  any  appearance  of  life  or  emotion,  will  agree 
with  me  that  they  do  not  afford  a  very  fiivourable  idea 
of  the  grace  or  bcAuty  of  the  fair  sex.  ...  He  listened 
with  great  interest  while  I  told  him  that  all  women 
were  not  exactly  like  the  pictures  he  had  seen,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  charitable  to  carry  on  the  conversation 
further,  although  the  poor  monk  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  know  more  of  that  interesting  race  of 
beings  from  whose  society  he  had  been  so  entirely  de- 
barred.** 

Mr.  Curzon  now  prepared  to  leave  Mount  Athos, 
calling  however,  before  he  went,  on  the  Turkish  aga 
who  is  placed  there  at  the  small  Uywn  of  Cairez  to 
collect  the  revenues  due  to  the  Forte,  and  here  he 
met  with  one  solitary  violation  of  the  sanctities  of  the 
place. 

"  The  aga,"  he  says,  "gave  me  some  breakfast,  at  which 
repast  a  cat  made  its  appeanmce,  with  whom,  the  day 
before,  I  had  made  an  acquaintance,  but  now  it  came, 
not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  two  kittens.  'Ah  ! '  said 
I  to  the  aga,  '  how  is  thisi  Why,  as  I  live,  this  is  a 
she-cat,  a  cat  feminine !  What  business  has  it  on 
Mount  Athos  1  and  with  kittens  too  !  a  wicked  cat ! ' 

"  '  Hush ! '  said  the  aga,  with  a  solemn  grin,  *  do 
not  say  anything  about  it  Yes,  it  must  be  a  she-cat : 
I  allow,  certainly,  that  it  must  be  a  she-cat.  I  brought 
it  with  me  from  StambouL  But  do  not  speak  of  it,  or 
they  will  take  it  awsy :  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  home, 
where  my  wife  and  children  are  living  far  away  from 
me.' 

"  I  promised  to  make  no  scandal  about  the  cat,  and 
took  my  leave,  and,  as  I  rode  off,  I  saw  him  looking  at 
me  out  of  his  cage,  with  the  cat  sitting  by  his  side. 
I  was  sorry  I  could  not  take  the  aga,  cat  and  all,  with 
me  to  Stamboul,  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  so  solitary 
and  melancholy.** 

In  aiming  to  make  our  author  speak  for  himself, 
we  have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  leave  out 
much  curious  information  about  the  Oriental  convents, 
their  past  and  present  condition,  and  the  bibliograph- 
ical treasures  they  contain,  and  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  should  be  rescued  from  the  certain  destruc- 
tion that  awaits  them  in  the  custody  of  the  drowsy 
votaries  of  a  fast  waning  system,  "  in  wliich  ignorance 
and  superstition  walk  hand  in  hand."    How  far  a 


more  extended  acoonnt  of  these  establishments  than 
he  has  given,  may  be,  as  >Ir.  Curzon  suggests,  a  desi- 
deratum, we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  for  our* 
selves,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  has  given 
us  the  cream  of  the  matter  in  his  admirable  and 

ftmnsing  yolumO. 


REVELATIONS  OF  LIFE.» 
WitH  a  feeling  of  roverenoe  and  love  for  the  true 
poet,  we  prefer  to  dwell  upon  his  beauties  rather 
than  his  blemishes.  And  certainly  if  a  noble  purpose, 
a  high  tone,  and  a  fine  feeling  for  nature,  with  great 
power  and  beauty  of  expression,  suffice  to  ensure 
success  to  a  poem,  it  must  be  awarded  to  the  "  Reve- 
lations of  Life ;"  yet  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  popular,  for 
those  qualities  are  accompanied  by  grave  defects—* 
defects,  however,  arising  rather  from  the  excess  than 
the  deficiency  of  poetical  fervour.  In  aiming  at 
intensity  Mr.  Reade  not  unfrequently  becomes  obscure, 
and  by  an  over-subtlety  of  idea,  and  by  a  cloudy 
and  involved  phraseology,  builds  up,  as  Byron  says 
of  Wordsworth, 

"  a  dyke 
Betwixt  his  own  and  others*  intellect* 

Ferhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  sever  a  passage  from  its 
context,  but  we  would  cite  the  following  as  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean : 

"  Face  the  reality  before  us.  Death, 
The  uncompromising  real,  which  dreamers  mourn 
And  bards  in  melancholy  notes ;  here  ftcl 
The  enigma  lies  beyond  or  saw  or  song  I 
Lo,  here,  our  life— lo,  there,  humiliation 
Crushed  slavery  never  bowed  to  l—fleshless  bones^ 
Clay  clogged,  ihe  skull,  the  ribs  of  nerved  life 
That  cunningly  fenced  with  the  decay  it  fed  : 
That  from  the  elements  wrung  daily  bread ; 
Strove  with  brute  passion,  grateful  if  unseen 
Beyond  that  conscious  cell,  the  human  heart  !** 

In  striving  to  catch  the  poet's  meaning  we  feci  too 
often  that  we  are  grasping  at  a  gilded  cloud.  Not 
but  that  we  occasionally  strike  upon  some  profound 
vein  of  thought,  or  meet  some  felicitous  turn  of  ex- 
pression, which  show  the  powers  of  the  author,  and 
cause  us  to  regret  the  injustice  he  does  to  them  by 
this  want  of  clearness  and  condensation. 

The  ethical  purpose  of  the  "  Revebt  ions  "  is  noble, 
but  vague  withal.  The  likeness  to  the/' Excursion  "  is 
somewhat  too  apparent — the  same  description  of 
personages ;  the  same  broad  and  simple  background 
of  lonely,  magnificent  nature.  An  enthusiast,  a 
fatalist,  and  a  pastor  of  the  true  Wordsworthian  type, 
(recalling,  we  must  say,  the  Savoyard  vicar  quite  as 
much  as  the  English  clergyman,)  hold  high  discourse 
together  on  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  concerning  their 
experiences  of  human  life.  The  characters  are  rather 
abstractions  than  individuals.  The  enthusiast "  a  priest 
of  nature's  temple,"  as  he  calls  himself,  pours  forth 
a  tide  of  swelling  impulses,  and  the  following  is 
certainly  a  noble  specimen  of  his  raptures  :— 


(1)  "  RavelaUont  of  Life  and  Other  Poema."    By  John  Edmund 
Reade. 
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**  Oh,  lifb  owns  moments  when  to  disavow 
The  impiilsiTe  Soul  in  ns  were  mockexy : 
Then,  when  we  feel  the  Infinite  moying  ub. 
That  we  are  ererlastingly  allied 
To  ererlaating  things  t    I  do  recall 
That  date^y  of  mj  life :  how  bounded  forth 
My  spirity  opening  o'er  that  Taat  expanse. 
Above  the  luminiferous  ether  spread : 
On  the  horizon  line  the  faroff  Waves, 
Glittering  in  light,  banner'd  with  glorious  clouds. 
On  coming,  like  some  multitudinous  host, 
Foam-crested,  rolling  on  blue  flashing  lines. 
Broke  in  reverberating  thunders  1    I 
Knelt  down  and  heard  the  mighty  Coming  I  filled 
With  inspiration  of  the  priests  of  old. 
The  reverential  awe  of  the  great  Deep  1 
I  stretched  my  hands  forth  to  embrace  the  power 
In-nuking  on  my  soul !    I  stood  before 
Nature,  and  felt  her  heaving  life :  I  heard 
The  innermost  pulses  throbbing  at  her  heart  f 
Hountuns,  and  sands,  and  ocean  filled  my  being : 
And  the  serene  sky,  calm  as  Godhead's  broWj^ 
Looking  on  agitation.    I  beheld 
The  Spirit  of  Joy  cleave  through  the  rushing  waves : 
I  heard  them  shouting  through  their  rocky  halls 
Innumerable  laughter,  as  they  came 
From  their  long  wanderings  rejoicing  home ! 
I  felt  in  me  a  meeting  energy 
That  hurled  itself  among  them :  I  became 
As  they,  my  breast  with  their  great  passion  swelled : 
The  Image  of  the  Infinite  was  shown. 
The  Book  of  Life :  I  stood,  and  saw  its  leaves 
Turning  in  thunders.    I  was  Yision  all : 
The  earthlier  faculty  absorbed.    I  knelt 
By  the  wild  Chaos  heaving  at  my  feet, 
And  poured  myself  in  gratitude.    I  felt 
A  kindred  fisculty  awaked  to  being. 
I  gazed  till  mv  subsiding  spirit  calmed  ; 
Until  the  world  of  sound  my  being  filled, 
And,  as  on  solemn  cloud  of  incense,  bore 
My  soul  to  regions  of  tranquillity  !  " 

The  fatalist  and  his  experiences  are  next  described. 
Then  follow  two  episodes,  "  The  Fanatic,"  powerfully 
drawn,  but  ronning  into  caricature,  and  a  mysterious 
female  recluse.  These  different  forms  of  character 
having  been  displayed  and  contrasted,  the  pastor 
winds  up  the  poem  by  an  exposure  of  their  several 
errors,  and  concludes  with  a  fine  but  somewhat  over 
metaphysic  burst  of  natural  piety. 

The  minor  poems  display,  to  our  mind,  the  powers 
of  their  author  to  greater  advantage  than  his  more 
laboured  composition.  Many  very  fine  passages 
might  be  quoted  from  them,  did  our  space  permit. 
Mr.  Eeade  has  a  poet's  eye  for  the  grander  aspects  of 
nature,  and  his  pictures  of  different  phases  of  the 
scenery  of  Dartmoor,  in  particular,  are  full  of  beauty. 
Take  the  following  passage  among  many  similar  ones 
in  the  book,  a  description  of  one  of  the  curious 
**  Tors  "  scattered  over  the  wilds  of  Devon  :— 

'*  One  solitary  ridge  of  crag  shot  up 
From  that  illimitable  plain,  nor  lone 
In  its  sky-cleaving  altitude.    It  held 
Communion  with  the  risen  and  setting  sun. 
With  tempests  rushing  round  it,  answering. 
While  welcoming  their  fniy :  with  the  fine 
And  subtle  motions  of  the  summer  air. 
The  luminiferous  ether  !  with  the  clouds, 
With  touches  of  etherial  moonlight,  coming 
And  vanishing  like  spirits;  with  the  stars 
Looking  down  from  tneir  brightness  on  that  rock 
Of  durability  that  mocked  their  own." 


The  *^  Lines  written  on  Donltmg  Sheep-  Slate  in  the 
autumn  of  1847/'  are  so  beautiful  that  we  must 
transfer  them  entire  to  our  pages : — 

LIV£S  WBITTEN  ON  D0X7LTING  SHESP-BL^TE 

In  the  Autumn  of  1847. 

L 

**  I  knelt  down  as  I  poured  my  spirit  forth  by  that  gray 

In  the  fulness  of  my  gratitude  because  I  was  create ; 
Alone  on  that  wild  heath  I  stood,  and  offer'd  un,  apart. 
The  human  frankincense  that^  fount-like,  gush'd  from 

my  fiill  heart 

n. 
I  felt  I  stood  on  sacred  ground— sacred  it  was  to  me ; 
To  Boyhood's  far  years  feded  on  the  verge  of  memory :  ^ 
Sacred  to  me,  the  gray-haired  man,  who  drank  God's 

blessed  air. 
Though  thirty  years  had  rolled  away  since  hist  I  entered 

there  1 

IIL 

The  oak  droop'd  o*er  that  gate,  a  withered  thing  in 

dead  repose : 
Gray  Doulting^B  spire  o'er  the  far  waste  a  sheeted  spectre 

rose: 
And  Mendip's  bleak  and  barren  heights  again  around 

me  frowned ; 
Like  faces  of  forgotten  friends  met  on  forgotten  ground  ! 

IV. 

But  heath  and  hindscape,  boundless  once,  were  shrunken, 

all  was  changea : 
I  felt  I  stood  a  stranger,  the  old  pUce  and  me  estranged : 
Each  step  was  thought ;  each  look,  a  strange  but  welcome 

joy ;  each  sense 
Was  gratitude's  fine  ecstasy,  calm,  voiceless,  but  intense. 

V. 

All  active  impulses  of  life  were  settled  by  the  scene : 
By  staid  reflection  looking  in  the  glass  of  what  had 

been; 
For  not  a  mound  I  trod  on  unfSsmiliar  was,  nor  tree 
In  the  fiir  distance  seen,  whose  image  had  not  entered 

me;— 

VI. 

Then  when  material  Nature,  mother-like,  embraced  her 
child ! 

Then,  when  each  impulse  was  like  hers,  unfetter'd,  pure, 
and  wild ; 

I  came  the  Man :  the  breeze  that  freshly  o'er  my  fore- 
head blew 

Was  welcomed  like  a  blessing  which  that  wild  boy 
never  knew  I 

VII. 

But  where  the  strength,  the  nervM  health,  the  Boy's 

elastic  tread. 
The  bird's-nest  won,  the  cricket  spun,  the  leap  exulting 

sped. 
The  conquest-wreath  sought  ardently  by  hearts  aspiring 

then, 
As  in  the  strife  of  after  life  among  contending  men? 

VIII. 

The  lark  sprang  from  the  turf  again,  and  cleaved  the 
air  along, 

Intoxicate  with  Joy  she  pour'd  forth  madly  in  her  song : 

The  Clouds  on  the  blue  sky  reposed,  and  silently 
reveal'd 

The  waiting  aspect,  and  the  calm,  on  each  vast  fore- 
head seal'd  1 

zx. 

The  thistle's  beard  flew  past  me,  but,  as  once,  I  chased 
it  not : 

I  stood  where  games  were  play'd,  whose  very  names  I 
had  forgot : 
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I  lav  tbe  ftoei  I  kad  nlaed,  I  ntti  «aek  tiuwerlng  fye : 
I  hfi»rd  their  rouw  fill  the  Bilent  haUs  of  Memoiy  1 

X. 

Why  Bank  the  sounds  within  me,  an  oppression  chill 

and  drear, 
A  pain  in  my  deep  heart,  and  in  mine  ^yes  the  gashing 

tearl 
I  seem'd  on  the  bleak  shoal  of  time  left  desolate  and 

lone: 
I  ask'd  of  startled  conscioosness  where  biiied  you^i 

was  flown  1 

XI. 

I  call'd  apon  the  firmament  of  memoiy,  the  son, 
Creator  of  the  past,  its  hues  and  glory  from  it  won : 
I  saw  fond  eyes  shed  in  me  the  affection's  life  they 

drew : 
I  felt  my  humn  happiaass  moat  fix'd— «ven  while  It 

flew! 

ZII. 

I  eloaed  my  eyes  to  watoh  the  liTing  Yiaiona  I  had 

raised: — 
Faces  that  shone  familiar  lights  again  upon  me  gazed ; 
I  heard  their  words,  dream-music  by  wind  waken'd, 

when  it  flings 
Its  spirit-thrilling  touches  on  the  harp's  electric  atrin^  1 

xin. 
The  thistle  waTad   l^  me,  it  brake  the  dfeam  of 

shadows:  1 
Alone  stood  on  the  heath  before  the  wind  and  open  sky ; 
The  past  receded  from  me  like  the  clouds  o'er  the  far 

scene: 
I  stood  within  the  present — ^yeamii^  haok  Jto  iwhat  had 

been. 

XIV. 

Where  are  they  now,  those  forms  and  fteas,  shadows  still 

endear'd; 
Those  ardent  hearts  that  awell'd  round  me,  that  hated, 

hoped,  and  fear'd  1 
Or  dead,  or  living,  scatter'd  o*er  the  earth :  so  change, 

they 
Are  creatures  of  another  world  whose  mould  hath  passed 

away ! 

XV. 

Not  so  art  thou — I  thank  thee,  Qod  !  I  refuge  found  at 

last. 
From  passion's  fiexy  impulses  that  scathed  me  as  they 

pass'd; 
The  dried-up  eye,  the  feverish  pulse,  is  atiU'd ;  and,  left 

behind, 
The  resignation,  and  the  hope,  the  calm  and  equal 

mind  I 

XVI. 

But  from  thy  shrine  I  turn'd  not,  mighty  Nature  1  thou 

hadat  given 
The  fireshness  of  the  heart  to  me,  a  coronal  of  heaven  : 
Simplicity,  and  childlike  hope,  and  faith  thou  didst 

instil. 
And  love  of  freedom,  among  crowds  forgot — ^hut  che- 

rish'd  still. 

xvn. 
For  there,  I  felt  the  sickness  and  the  weariness  of  heart 
Of  him  who  feels  the  hollow  shows  in  which  he  bore  no 

part: 
The  heaviness  and  languor  of  the  hope  that  all  hath 

tried; 
Convention's  lie,  hate's  jaundiced  eye,  hypoorisy,  and 

pride. 

XVIII. 

Almighty  Nature  !  take  again  thy  child  unto  thy  breast : 
I^  me  repose  again  on  thee»  by  weight  of  li£e  oppress'd. 
Before  thy  awful  countenance  forget  diseased  thought. 
False  friends,  fidse  loves,  and  hope,  and  fame,  and  man, 
alike  forgot : 


xa. 


0  holy  Pilgrim  I  than  deat  stand  before  napffrad  shrine : 
Thy  altarplase  ef  opening  Ufe,  and  grave;  and  is  it 

thine 
This  altered  form,  tlkif  blanch^  hair  and  «httek  1  and  can 

Ube 
This  grayhaii'd  peoHT^  mm  is  all  tfiai  now  ^wn«i»B  of 

theel 

XX. 

A  changed  form,  more  chaaffed  within,  tiM  stamp  of 

youth  effaced : 
Wlio  walks  with  thooghtAd  steps  along  the  melandioly 

waste. 
Standing  on  Lifers  strand  lonely,  like  the  edUed  ghost 

of  yore. 
Sighing  in  vain  his  soul  toward  leet  youth's  delicioas 

shore  I 

XXI. 

Yet  what  art  thou  but  atiU  th^  child  of  tbgr  departed 

youth  1 
Now,  knowinp^  good  and  evil^  pluck'd  the  knowledge 

fhiit  of  truth ; 
Then,  as  the  animal  wert  thou,  material ;  now,  sublime 
Thou  stand'st)  and,god-like»  look'st  beyond  the  bounds 

of  space  and  time  J 

Kxn. 
Thou  wert  the  aaplingnf  this  trunk  that  innst  jn  age 

decay; 
Seed  shed  in  blQ6aoia»  innming'a  hoe  auttdufid  to  tvjplight 

g»y; 

The  infant  to  the  giant  groivm :  ihe  laureUeaf  wert  thou 
He  moulded  to  a  wreath  to  twins  un&d^  onJhia.brow. 

XXIII. 

Even  now  I  rise  and  pace  ths  desert  haa^ih  with  firmer 
tread; 

1  cast  depression  io  the  winds,  I  laise  4«  heaven  my 

head: 
I  feel  the  mission  is  fulfiU'd  my  sovd  .i^  aot  to  do : 
To  read  the  truth,  to  look  the  heart  of  man.afid  nature 

through. 


A  calmer  feeling  fpUows  and  repose .-  a  jgrateful  love 
To  the  Wisdom  moving  in  me,  and  around  me,  and 

above: 
That  fiUs  my  veins  with  gladnas^'with  ths  aUent  joy  I 

see 
In  bearded  faces  of  th^  CloudBj  in  leaf,  a^d  flower,  and 

tree; 

XXV. 

That  tells  me  I  am  one  with  the  divinity  reveal'd. 
The  visible  thought  of  God  on  Nature's  awful  forehead 

seal'd! 
The  veneration,  and  the  faith,  the  gusldng  love  in  me, 
The^iad-elemento  that,  ray-lik^  flow  from  isentoa  Thee ! 


Gray  Earth  shall  pass,  tongues  be  forgot,  fame's  records 

sink  in  dust, 
And  in  oblivion's  scrolls  be  loit  the  good,  the  bra^fthe 

just : 
But  the  mind,  rais'd  by  Thee  above  its  dust,  earth-bonds 

shall  sever. 
Yea,  dwell  a  consciousness  apart,  for  ever  and  for  ever.** 

Nor  less  full  of  feeling  are  tlie  succeeding  aUnzas 
in  teri:a  rima,  which  Mr.  Eeade  liandks  like  a  master. 
They  arc  called  "Final  Lines  on  Doulting  Slieep- 
Slate,"  of  which  we  regret  that  our  space  allows  us  but 
one  or  two,  though,  wheie  nil  are  beautiful,  ^election  is 
difficult  :— 
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« I  Mi  tlM  chaliiB  I  rtraggled  witk  tad  fiidrd : 
Svil  thai  Ml  apcm  sw  wh  flatftU*d 
By  fate  or  nature^  conqnar'd  wben  anail'd. 

^I  asigkt  kare  lired  nknoirA  in  folitude : 
X  pMrionkM  animal,  a  laTage;  nide; 
Ab  Uie  brnCae  xonnd  ma  knowing  ill  nor  good; 

"And,  Bwine-Uk^,  ihm  baf*  periihed  in  my  dan. 

No !— imiher  action's  gionniest  life  again. 
Peeling  my  heart-pulae  throbbing  among  men  1 — 

''Foiled,  balBed,  orerthrown;  yai,  thoogh  in  Tain, 
Contesting :  Bpominr  sloth's  inglorioos  chai% 
For  Tirtne's  stnfe,  seff-digni^ring  pain  I  * 

We  may  etr  in  onr  tstimate  both  of  Mr.  Betde's 
beanties  and  defects,  but  we  think  he  has  in  him  the 
qualities  of  a  fine  poet,  and  by  eschewing  obscnrity 
of  conception,  and  a  metaphysical  and  rednndant  style 
of  expression,  may  do  something  which  the  world  will 
not  wiQmg^y  let  die. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

OxJB  contents  this  month  are,  on  the  whole,  some- 
what of  a  graver  cast  than  nsual.  After  a  very  careful 
oondensation  of  authorities,  the  subject  of  ''Penal 
Economy"  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  without 
containing,  as  we  trust,  anything  offensire  to  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  existing  systems.  Mr.  Pearson's  views  are 
thus  submitted  to  the  impartial  consideration  of  the 
public.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  an  agreement  with  them  in  every  particular- 
Many  will  think  that  the  separate  system  is  too  en- 
tirely excluded.  It  is  the  grand  feature  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son's scheme — its  8el/-»upporting  industrial  character — 
which  ought  to  awaken  the  earnest  consideration  of 
every  philanthropic  thii^Ler. 

Certain  of  our  admiring  subscribers  are  anxious  to 
know  to  how  many  numbers  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Arundel  will  run  on.  We  confess  that  we 
cannot  calculate  the  movements  of  so  eccentric  and 
fieiy  a  being,  who  would  be  little  disposed,  we  fear, 
to  observe  any  limitations  imposed  by  us.  As  he  is, 
however,  a  dashing,  lady-killing  sort  of  fellow,  and 
decidedly  not  yet  sobered  down  enough  for  matrimony, 
we  suppose  we  shall  be  hearing  of  his  scrapes  for 
some  considerable  time  to  oome.  Others  of  our 
friends  are  anxious  to  know  why  the  name  of  the 
magazine  has  been  altered  to  "  Sharpe's  Loudon  Jour- 
nal," and  why  its  cover  has  been  changed  from  red  to 
black  ?  We  really  have  no  veiy  good  answer  to  give 
to  these  and  similar  queries,  unless  that  magazines 
as  well  as  monarchies  have  partaken  the  restless  revo- 
lutionary mania  that  has  been  abroad  of  late.  Our 
friends  may  rest  assured  that  our  graver  style  of  wrap- 
per covers  up  no  black  insidious  designs,  nor  bodes 
any  diminution  of  onr  vital  energy,  as  our  pages  will 
abundantly  convince  him.  In  proof  of  this,  we  trust 
shortly  to  present  our  readers  with  the  first  of  a  scries 
of  papers  with  illastrations  expressly  designed  on 
wood,  on  "Scottish  Incident  and  Character;"  the 


fruits  of  no  hasty  and  snperfieial  anmy,  bivt  long  and 
carefully  studied,  and  written  conamore  hj  the  aooom- 
^hed  pen  of  1^.  8.  C.  HalL 

**  Armand;  or,  the  Peer  and  the  Peasant;  a  Play 
in  Five  Acts,  bj  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,**  deserves  a 
passing  notiee  as  being  the  prodnetion  of  a  talented 
American  actress,  and  as  having  received  the  appro- 
bation both  of  English  and  American  audiences.  Hie 
interest  of  the  play  centres  in  its  principal  fcsnale 
character,  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  simple  village 
girl  under  die  name  of  Kaache,  but  who  tuiaia  out 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bidbelioul  The 
language  and  imagery  throughMit  we  cannot  help 
describing  as  conventional  and  common-place,  bemg, 
in  fact,  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Bulwer's  auooeasCul 
dramas  of  "  Biohelieu"  and  "  The  Lady  of  I^wm." 
Mrs.  Mowatt  kaa,  however,  oonsiderable  tact,  and  a 
good  eye  for  stage  effect ;  the  sentiments  introduced 
are  generally  unexceptionable,  and  their  mode  of  ex- 
pittssion  not  destitute  di  a  certain  prettiness  and  feau- 
nine  deiieacy  which  we  om.  oonadentioualy  tSkm  to 
be  pleasing  at  the  very  least.  We  give  a  single  in- 
stance. After  A  passionate  expostulation  fsom  his 
daughter,  whom  he  desires  to  immaae  in  ^toonicnt, 
Riehelien  oontemptuowdy  exdaims  :— 


fs  grief 

Is  wind  and  rain  one  summer  hotn*  will  end. 
"  Blanche.  And  canst  thou  thus  the  name  of  woman 

scorn. 
Her  holy  miaaon  lightly  look  upon ; 
Kor  think  that  thy  first  sighs  were  fiooChed  by  her — 
Thy  fint  tesrs  kisa'd  away  by  woman's  lipa — 
Thy  fint  prayer  taught  thee  at  a  woman's  Vneo 
Thy  childhood's  blessings  shower'd  front  woman's 

hand — 
Thy  manhood  brightened  by  her  wateUngsmlle^ 
Tky  age  must  in  her  tenderness  find  prop — 
And  life's  last  murmurs  may  perchance  banl  iiarih 
Where  they  began — upon  a  woman's  breast  1" 

"Bibliomania in  the  Middle  Ages."  By  F.  Somner 
Merryweather. — Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
literature  and  learning  of  what  are,  perhaps  rather 
unfairly,  termed  the  "Dark  Ages,"  will  find  many 
valuable  facts  and  traditions  relating  thereto  pleasantly 
brought  together  in  this  little  book.  The  author  is 
evidently  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  and 
writes  upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
well  worthy  of  the  genuine  bibliomaniac.  In  treating 
of  the  learning  of  the  cloister,  Mr.  Merryweather 
satisfactorily  shows  that  the  monks  were  by  no  means 
so  indifferent  to  the  sacred  volume,  or  so  careless  in 
transcribing  or  preserving  it,  as  common  rumour  has 
represented  them  to  have  been.  The  catalogues  of 
the  monastic  libraries  also  prove  that  classical  learning, 
however  discouraged,  was  never  entirely  neglected  by 
the  ecclesiastics.  Cicero  and  Plato,  Terence  and 
Virgil,  were  often  found  in  the  same  collections,  and 
frequently  side  by  aide  with  manuscripts  of  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Origen,  and  Chrysostome.  The  tran- 
scription of  manuscripts,  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, was  carried  on  with  a  systematic  attention  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  monastic  establishments ; 
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aad  alihoogh  at  certain  periods,  to  quote  from  Mr. 
MenyweBther,  there  were  many  monks  who  were 
oftener  ocenpied  *'  in  emptying  caps  than  in  correcting 
codices" — adieUm»  epotandii,  nam  eodieibus  emendandii, 
— it  appears  that  the  learned  leisure  of  the  majority 
was  not  nnprofitably  occupied.  The  apartment  in  the 
monastery  devoted  to  ih.e  transcription  of  manuscripts 
was  termed  the  Scriptorium,  and  our  author  has  col- 
lected some  very  interesting  information  concerning  it. 

"  The  ahhot  superintended  the  management  of  the 
Scriptorium,  and  decided  upon  the  hours  of  labour, 
during  which  time  they  (the  scribes]  wen  ordered  to 
work  with  unremitting  diligence,  'not  leaving  to  go 
and  wander  in  idleness,'  but  to  attend  solely  to  the 
business  of  transcribing.  To  prevent  detraction  [distrac- 
tion 1]  or  interruption,  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
except  the  abbot,  the  prior,  the  sub-prior,  and  the  arma- 
riaa.  As  the  latter  took  charge  of  all  the  materials  and 
implements  used  by  the  transcribers,  it  was  his  duty  to 
prepare  and  give  them  out  when  required :  he  made  the 
Ink,  and  cut  the  parchment  ready  for  use.  He  was 
strictly  enjoined,  however,  to*  exercise  the  greatest 
economy  in  supplying  these  precious  materials,  and  not 
to  give  more  copies '  nee  artavos,  nee  cnltelloe,  nee  scar- 
pellaB,  nee  memoranes,'  than  were  actually  necessary,  or 
than  he  had  computed  as  sufficient  for  the  work ;  and 
what  the  armarian  gave  them,  the  monks  were  to  receive 
without  contradiction  or  contention.  The  utmost  silence 
prevailed  in  the  Scriptorium;  rules  were  framed  and 
written  admonitions  hung  on  the  walls,  to  enforce  the 
greatest  care  and  diligence  in  copying  exactly  from  the 
originala" 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  space  for  any  length- 
ened quotation  from  the  volume.  We  perceive,  from 
the  title-page,  that  the  publisher  and  author  bear  the 
same  name,  and  are  possibly  identical.  One  word  in 
conclusion.  Although  where  the  maiier  of  a  book 
pleases  us  we  are  tempted  to  overlook  carelessness  of 
style,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  in  addition  to 
faults  of  construction,  the  typographical  and  gram- 
matical errors  in  the  volume  before  us  arc  too  nume- 
rous to  be  passed  over  without  a  slight  censure. 

"  Otia  Egyptiaca."  By  G.  Gliddon.— This  gentle- 
man has  done  much  by  lecturing  in  the  United  States, 
to  popularize  the  subject  of  Egyptian  archasology. 
The  results  of  his  lectures,  and  of  still  further  inves- 
tigations, by  Dr.  Iiepsius,  and  other  explorers,  are 
given  in  this  little  volume,  which,  although  in  parts 
abstruse,  we  cordially  recommend,  not  only  to  those 
who  are  particularly  iuterested  in  these  delightful 
studios,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

"  Mardi,  and  the  Voyage  thither."  By  Herman 
Melville.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  The  author  of  "  Omoo" 
and  "Typee"  has  come  out  in  a  new  line.  "  Mardi" 
is  a  difficult  book  to  describe,  because  it  aims  at  many 
things  and  achieves  none  satisfactorily ; — but  its  mam 
intention  is  to  be  a  mild  satire  on  the  whole  world  and 
its  ways,  aud  a  preaching  of  certain  transcendental 
nonsense  which  is  meant  for  bona  fide  transcendental 
philosophy.  There  is  little  or  no  story  properly  so 
called ;  and  after  the  first  half  volume,  wliich  describes 
the  author's  escape  from  a  whalemg  vessel  in  the 
Pacific  in  search  of  unknown  islands,  the  labour  of 
reading  is  perfectly  Herculean,  and,  to  our  thinking. 


remarkably  nnprofitaUe.'^  What  our  transatlantic 
friends  thmk  of  this  new  production  of  their  favourite, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

"  Frank  Forester."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  A  very  clever 
book,  by  Herbert,  a  well-known  writer  in  the  States. 
He  is,  we  believe,  of  English  birth,  but  his  fame,  and, 
we  fancy,  his  tastes,  are  American.  This  book  is 
nearly  all  occupied  with  accounts  of  American  sports 
and  American  sportsmen ;  written  in  a  lively,  animated, 
genuine  sportsmanlike  style.  A  week's  shooting  in 
the  Warwick  Woodknds  will  be  coveted  by  most 
Englishmen  who  read  this  book.  The  author  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of  sport  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  shows  the  difference  between  these 
and  the  corresponding  sort  of  thing  in  the  Middle 
States  of  America. 

"  Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una."  3  vols.  8vo. 
Every  thing  is  high  in  this  book — all  the  dramatiiper' 
90tuB  are  very  high-bom — (the  hero  at  an  early  age 
meditated  marriage  with  his  cousin  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria)— their  conversation  is  of  high  art,  high  fashion, 
high  taste  in  everything.  The  heroine  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  a  maiden  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  an 
enlightened  young  lady  of  liberal  tastes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  She  is  a  match  for  the  hero  in 
strength  of  intellect.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
"  Lady  Alice,"  a  very  clever  novel  of  its  kind,  is  the 
production  of  a  female  pen. 

"  The  Sea  Lions."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  By  the  author 
of  "  The  Pilot,"  "The  Spy,"  &c  This  is  an  account 
of  the  adventures  of  two  sealing  vessels  in  the  Antarc- 
tic Ocean.  They  are  impeded  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
ice  on  their  attempted  voyage  home,  and  are  obliged 
to  winter  on  one  of  the  small  islands  where  they  find 
the  seal  in  abundance.  This  is  really  interesting,  from 
the  apparent  truthfulness  of  every  minute  circum- 
stance. The  navigation,  amid  fields  of  ice  and  huge 
floating  bergs,  is  well  described,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  "  Sea  Lions,"  though  somewhat  tedious  in  parts, 
is  a  clever  and  agreeable  work. 

luce's  "Outlines  of  English  History,"  "Outlines 
of  French  History,"  "Outlines  of  General  Know- 
ledge." For  the  use  of  Schools.  Gilbert,  Paternos- 
ter Row. — ^In  the  system  of  school  education  sufficient 
regard  is  not  always  paid  to  impressing  on  the  pupil's 
mind  the  leading  points  in  a  particular  branch  of 
study.  His  memory  is  surcharged  and  confused  with 
a  too  great  variety  of  details.  These  little  manuals 
of  Mr.  Lice*s  are  well  calculated  to  counteract  this 
defective  method,  by  affording  a  well-digested  outline, 
which  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory,  and 
afterwards  filled  up  by  means  of  oral  instruction,  or 
reference  to  larger  works.  Lively  chapters  of  his- 
torical memoranda  and  brief  sketches  of  manners  and 
customs  arc  appropriately  introduced.  We  can  cor- 
dially recommend  these  well-digested  and  inexpensive 
manuals. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear 
that  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tupper,  is 
about  to  re-issue  a  cheap  edition  of  his  popuhir  Tales, 
«  The  Crock  of  Gold,"  "Heari;,"  and  "The Twins." 
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INDIAMEN  ASHORE  NE^VR  MARGATE. 

The  approaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames  from 
the  Chaxmel,  that  great  highway  from  the  distant 
provinces  of  Britain  to  her  mjriad-masted  emporium, 
are  notoriously  full  of  peril. 

The  Boulogne  sands  and  the  more  fatal  Goodudn, 
worse  than  the  Scylla  and  Chaiybdis  of  the  ancients, 
have  swallowed  up  their  thousands  of  victims.    Many 
an  exile  from  the  burning  clime  of  India,  or  from 
our  remotest  dependencies,  where  fate  has  compelled 
him  to  waste  the  best  years  of  his  life,  returning  at 
;    length  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  on  his  native 
soil,  is  here  destined,  after  escaping  the  dangers  of 
I   the  ocean,  to  perish  within  sight  of  land,  the  fresh- 
j   ncss  of  her  green  fields  mingling  its  odours  with 
the  remorseless  gale  that  is  hurrying  him  to  de- 
struction. 
Imagine  the  feeling  of  security  when,  after  passing 
jl   over  thousands  of  miles,  the  cliffs  of  England  arc  seen 
'!   looming  through  the  luize,  the  rapture  of  anticipation 
]    at  meeting  long  separated  friends — suddenly  exchanged 
I    for  the  certainty  of  impending  destruction  within  the 
j    very  sight  of  those  we  love— the  sense  of  theii?  agony 
embittering  our  own.    Surely,  there  are  few  forms 
'    of  human  anguish  more  intense,  more  indescribable, 
than  this ;  and  scarcely  a  winter  passes  without  the 
occarrence  of  some  such  heart-rending  catastrophe. 

While  residing  at  Ramsgate  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  a  report  was  abroad  the  morning  after  a 
severe  gale,  that  several  ships  had  been  driven  ashore. 
It  was  a  wild  day,  the  sky  was  leaden  gray,  the 
wind  moaned  drearily  over  the  open  country,  and 
the  sea  was  a  wild  and  yeasty  mass  of  foaming 
breakers^  half  obscured  by  driving  gusts  of  rain  and 
sleet.  It  was  a  morning  to  make  one  realize  the 
blessedness  of  even  the  humblest  nook  on  terra  firma, 
safe  from  the  rage  of  the  unstable  element .  Following 
the  coast  in  quest  of  the  reported  wrecks,  the  first 
sight  was  a  brig  thrown  up  against  the  clifTs  of 
Broadstairs,  apparently  without  any  serious  injury. 
In  Kingsgate  Cove  was  a  Quebec  timber  ship  totally 
dismasted  and  abandoned  by  her  crew,  the  sea  rapidly 
breaking  her  up.  It  was  about  a  mile  further  that, 
descending  from  the  liigh  ground  to  the  beach  by  a 
rugged  path  between  the  chalky  clifs,  we  came  in  sight 
I  of  the  vessels  represented  in  the  engraving.  They 
I  were  two  Indiamen  of  the  largest  class,  mid  their 
escape  from  destruction,  it  seems,  was  entirely  owing 
to  their  channel  pilots,  who  finding  that  the  fury  of 
the  gale  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  off  the  land, 
determined  to  run  tfie  ships  ashore  at  the  most 
favourable  place,  which  they  had  done  with  such  pre- 
cision and  success  that  but  little  damage  was  sustained, 
and  both  vessels  were  got  off  and  shortly  after  were 
enabled  to  resume  their  stations  in  the  Lidia  trade. 
But  for  this  providential  preservation,  these  noble 
ships  would  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  which 
have  perished  on  the  fatal  suuds  of  the  Goodwin. 


THE  PUNJAUB  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.' 


VOL.  IX. 


Although  constituting  the  seat  of  some  of  the 
most  important  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  there 
has,  perhaps,  been  less  general  knowledge  diffused 
respecting  the  great  divisions  of  India  than  concern- 
ing almost  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Most 
persons  were  contented  to  regard  India  from  a  distance 
as  a  territory  almost  limitless  in  extent,  famed  through 
ages  for  the  richness  of  its  scenery,  the  tropical  heat 
of  its  climate,  as  the  mine  whence  proceeded  rich 
fabrics,  fine  metals,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  as  well 
as  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  to  many  it  was  shadowed 
forth  as  the  grave  of  the  Englishman  who,  ambitious 
of  distinction,  honour,  and  wealth,  ventured  to  set 
his  foot  upon  its  shores.  The  ideas  of  men  expand 
and  develope  themselves  in  progress  of  time,  and 
require  fresh  supplies  of  knowledge  in  proportion  as 
the  intellect  of  the  great  human  family  attains  strength. 
People  are  now  no  longer  contented  with  partial  in- 
vestigations ;  they  require  to  be  made  familiar  with 
districts  of  which  they  have  hitherto,  perhaps,  only 
heard  the  name ;  and  when  it  is  learnt  that  over  the 
vast  Indian  domains  are  scattered  millions  of  men 
divided  into  so  many  distinct  tribes,  sometimes  tra 
ding  with,  but  oftener  in  antagonism  with  each  other 
and  that  each  of  these  tribes  or  divisions  of  men  have 
peculiar  habits  and  customs,  distinct  forms  of  re- 
ligion, and  are  bound  together  by  various  social  ties, 
then,  indeed,  the  investigation  becomes  of  more  im- 
mediate interest. 

The  late  sanguinary  battles  in  Southern  India  have 
naturally  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  attention 
to  the  Punjaub,  and  the  public  are  anxious  to  possess 
some  idea  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Sutlej  and  Chenab.  We  shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  and  rapid 
account  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  province  over  which 
they  are  scattered. 

The  Sikh  territory  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  portions  in  continental 
India,  scarcely  excepting  those  already  in  our  posses- 
sion. The  extraordinary  richness  of  the  soil,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation,  both  in  a  political  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  with  its  numerous  navigable  rivers,  and 
commanding  as  it  does  the  grand  routes  to  Central 
Asia,  support  the  opinion  that  its  natural  advantages 
are  equal,  if  nor  superior,  to  most  of  the  East  India 
Company's  possessions.  The  Punjaub,  or  Sikh  terri- 
tory, as  extended  by  Ranjit  Singh,  covers  a  superficial 
area  of  135,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
five  millions,  of  whom  scarcely  500,000  are  genuine 
Sikhs.  It  is  divided  into  dotUts,  or  lands  lying 
between  two  rivers,  which  are  Julinder,  Bari,  Reehna, 
Sinhut,  and  Sind  Sagur,  with  the  Derajat,  and 
Peshauwar,  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  The 
district  derives  its  name  from  two  Persian  words, 


(I)  1.  "  A  History  of  the  Sikhi,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to 
the    I^uttlcs  of   tho  Sutlej."     By   Joseph  Davcy  Cunningham. 

Murray,    1849. 2.  '*  A    History    of   tho    Reigniii'j  Fanuly  of 

Lahore."    Smith  &   Elder.      lS-19. 3.   "  Four  Months   in   tiic 

Marches  of  Mooltan."    Chcpman.    184:/. 
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si2:iiifyiiig  five  rivers,  Rlthoii«»li,  in  reality,  six  may  be 
said  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  Sutlej,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  distant  mountains  of  Thibet,  follows  an  irrefrular 
and  unimpeded  course  for  200  miles,  descending 
through  the  ralleys  of  the  Himahiya  range,  until  it, 
at  length,  flows  down  upon  the  country  where,  joined 
by  numerous  tributaries,  it  enters  the  plains  of  the 
Punjaub  at  Roopur,  and  is  soon  afterwards  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Beah,  whose  source  is  also 
found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  nvci*s  now 
form  one,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghara,  wluch  pre- 
sents a  breadth  of  290  yards  at  the  driest  season, 
whilst  its  depth  is  twelre  feet.  Previous  to  its  con- 
flueuco  with  the  Chenab  the  stream  loses  much  of  its 
rapidity,  and  rolls  slowly,  whilst  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  is  discoloured  and  muddy.  The  surrounding 
country  is  low  and  marshy,  and  two  distinct  courses 
of  the  rivers  Chenab  and  Ghara,  though  in  reality 
united,  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  the  colour  of 
the  former  being  deep  red,  while  the  waves  of  the 
latter  arc  pale  in  the  extreme.  The  source  of  the 
Chenab  is  traced  far  beyond  the  Chinese  frontier. 
After  receiving  many  tributary  streams,  it  emerges 
upon  the  plains  at  Bohursi,  and  becomes  navigable 
for  small  boats  after  passing  Akluir.  Its  course  is 
rapid,  and  its  breadth  constantly  varies,  sometimes 
expanding  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  then 
shrinking  its  dimensions  to  600  yards. 

The  Bance  rises  in  Vailu,  among  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  but  is  not  navigable  until  within  a  mode- 
rate distance  of  the  capital.  Its  course  is  extremely 
winding,  and  its  banks,  fringed  with  tamarisks  and 
reeds,  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 
In  the  adjacent  country  are  found  numerous  villages, 
inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes  wholly  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  A  tract  of  land  possessing  extreme 
beauty  stretches  between  this  river  and  the  Beah. 
Villages  and  country-houses,  adorned  with  gardens, 
are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  around  them  flourish 
the  apricot,  the  peach-tree,  the  almond,  the  apple,  the 
orange,  the  fig,  the  greengage,  the  date,  the  mango, 
the  grape,  the  lemon,  and  numerous  other  fruits. 

The  principal  towns,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Mooltan, 
Narpur,  Runjabad,  and  Putlerj,  lie  in  Badi,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  the  doabs^  and  is  well  cultivated, 
although  the  soil  in  some  places  is  exceedingly  poor. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  many 
extraordinary  features.  To  the  north  the  range  of 
the  snow-capped  Himalaya  towers  to  an  almost  in- 
credible height,  range  above  range,  until  the  most 
distant  summits  are  utterly  lost  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  cloud  and  sky  above.  In  the  bosoms  of  these 
hills  are  valleys  of  the  richest  fertility,  where  verdure 
is  found  in  the  most  luxurious  perfection.  Flowers, 
and  shrubs,  and  palms,  flourish  in  these  solitudes, 
dilfusmg  fragrance  through  the  air.  From  the  feet 
of  these  lofty  ranges  stretch  chain  after  chain  of 
smaDer  hills,  inhabited  by  Rajpoot  communities. 
Quitting  these,  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  a  vast 
and  apparently  illimitable  plain,  extending  for  more 
than  three  hundred  miles,  to  the  confluence  of  the 


Indus  and  Punjabad,  through  which  the  noble  rivers 
of  the  Punjaub  wander,  losing  each  other  in  their 
meeting,  and  then  rolling  on  united,  to  carry  fertiliza- 
tion over  the  surrounding  countries.  On  the  banks 
of  the  stream  the  richest  verdure  prevails ;  close  on 
the  edges  pine  trees  rise  and  overhang  the  water, 
whilst  here  and  there  broad  open  Expanses,  on  which 
a  hamlet  or  town  has  been  erected,  stretch  away. 
The  tall  palms  spread  their  branches  over  the  cottage 
roofs,  for  the  most  paii;  inhabited  by  quiet  and  rural 
tribes  of  men.  Sometimes  dense  masses  of  jungle 
extend  for  miles,  and  are  lost  at  last  in  the  skirts  of 
immense  woods. 

The  country,  however,  seems  broken  up  into  irre- 
gular patches  of  cultivation ;  from  some  portions  the 
highest  system  of  tillage  is  evident,  while  in  con- 
tiguous districts,  the  utmost  neglect  is  observable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  a  fostering  rule  the 
Punjaub  might  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
our  Indian  possessions.  The  rank  growth  of  the 
jungle,  the  rapid  shooting  forth  of  every  description 
of  wild  vegetation,  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  what  might  it  not  become  under  judi- 
cious management  and  control.  As  it  is,  there  is  little 
of  the  march  of  civilization  apparent  among  the  Sikhs, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  wildest  superstitions,  and  are 
as  a  people  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 

We  shall  not  in  the  brief  limits  to  which  ure  are 
necessarily  confined  be  enabled  to  present  our  readers 
with  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  most  important 
towns.  Those  which  have  been  the  scene  of  the  lale 
and  earlier  battles  naturally  form  the  centre  of  the 
greatest  interest.  For  two  or  three  miles  before 
reaching  the  capital,  the  road  is  marked  by  heaps  of 
ruins  dhclosing  remains  of  mosques  or  mausoleums, 
sufficiently  removed  from  utter  decay  to  betray  traces 
of  their  former  magnificence,  and,  as  you  draw  near, 
Lahore  itself  prtesents  a  confused  heap  of  buildings, 
towering  high  above  the  walls,  or  half  buried  among 
trees.  Large  domes  rise  here  and  there  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and  splendid  fronts  of  houses  are  beheld  in 
all  directions.  The  wall  by  which  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  strengthened  at  proper  intervals  by  towers  and 
bastions.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  like  those  of 
most  oriental  cities,  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  arc 
crowded  by  a  population  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

Amritsar,  though  it  is  not  gfencrally  irgnrded  as 
the  capital,  was  doubtless  in  former  times  intended 
fbr  that  distinction.  The  fortifications  and  defences 
arc  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Lahore,  whilst  its 
size  and  population  are  much  more  considerable.  This 
town  possesses  an  extensive  commerce,  and  carries 
on  large  manufactories  of  silks,  coarse  doths,  and 
shawls. 

Mooltan  is  a  large  and  important  town;  it  was 
captured  by  Ranjit  Singh  in  1S18,  and  was  once 
famous  as  on  emporium  of  trade,  in  which  respect  its 
importance  has  latterly  considerably  decreased.  It 
>tiinds  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province,  at  a 
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distanoe  of  ibree  miles  from  the  Chenab.  It  is  sur- 
rounded bj  a  wall  fiftj  feet  in  height,  with  six  gates, 
distributed  two  on  the  sooth,  two  on  t]ie  north,  and 
two  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Round  the  city  lie 
seaitered  tombs  and  mosques,  with  many  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings. 

The  dimate  of  the  Punjaub  is  very  different  in 
dlil'ereut  districts.  The  mountains  in  winter  are 
heaTily  dothed  with  snow,  which  commonly  continues 
from  Norember  to  the  middle  of  January,  and  some- 
times lies  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet.  This  is  suooeeded  by  a  brief  spring,  followed 
by  a  summer  of  intense  heat ;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
height  to  which  the  thermometer  rises,  the  climate  of 
the  Fugaub  is  by  no  metms  uncongenial  to  the  Euro- 
pean eonatitution.''"  Lideed,  the  proportionate  amount 
of  sickness  is  much  less  than  in  other  districts. 

The  productions  of  the  province  are  of  a  highly 
raried  and  yaluable  nature.  At  the  plains  abundance 
of  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains  are  grown; 
indigo  is  cultitated  eastward  of  Lahore,  and  the 
tobacco  raised  near  Mooltan  is  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Persia.  Although  the  sugar-cane  thrives  luxu- 
ikntiy  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  it  does  not 
equal  in  size  that  of  Hindustan;  the  sugar,  how- 
ever, is  itself  infmitely  superior  in  quality.  Fruits 
of  every  description  are  plentiful  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  large  rosy-eheeked  apple  carries  us  back 
to  Dngland,  while  the  traveller  may  regale  in  a  rich 
supply  of  peaches,  grapes,  almonds,  figs,  apricots, 
plums,  greengages,  pomegranates,  mangoes^  oranges, 
lemons,  quinces,  &c. 

In  the  bosoms  of  the  mountains  are  found  alum 
and  sulphur;  white  nitre  is  collected  on  the  plains, 
whilst  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  exist  in 
Twieus  places.  There  are  many  valuable  animals  to 
be  met  with.  The  horses  are  of  a  very  fine  breed, 
while  herds  of  camels,  buffaloes,  and  even  elephants, 
inhabit  the  jungle,  and  may  be  seen  quietly  browsing 
on  the  plains.  Other  creatures  also,  less  friendly  to 
man,  as  the  tiger  and  the  panther,  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  wild  districts  of  the  north  abound  with 
hyenas,  bears,  lynxes  and  jackals.  The  mountains 
are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  hawks,  eagles, 
herons  and  pheasants,  and  the  rivers  are  well  stocked 
with  fish. 

Many  important  manufactories  of  shawls,  silks, 
satins,  brocades,  carpets,  and  cotton  clotlis,  exist  in 
several  towns  in  the  Punjaub.  When  Bernier  visited 
the  province,  more  than  forty  thousand  looms  were 
iocessantly  employed  in  producing  the  most  exquisite 
shawls,  for  which  there  once  existed  a  great  demand, 
winch  has,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  traders, 
much  decreased.  Mooltan  is  celebrated  for  its  silks, 
and  at  Sealhot  there  is  a  paper  manufactory. 

The  occupations  of  the  Sikhs  are  of  a  varied 
nature,  and  they  generally  display  some  degree  of 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  in  whatever  they  attempt. 
Near  Harrikee,  Barr  observed  a  man  making  pottery 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  In  the  centre  of  a 
circular  hole,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth  by  as  many 


in  diameter,  a  wooden  staff  was  inserted,  and  upon 
this,  close  to  the  bottom,  but  not  touching  it,  was  a 
solid  wheel  of  wood,  while  another  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions was  fixed  nearer  to  the  top.  The  apparatus 
was  planted  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and  the 
man,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  worked  the 
larger  wheel  with  his  foot,  whilst  with  his  hands  he 
moulded  the  clay,  placed  on  the  smaller  one,  into 
whatever  form  he  required.  He  was  seen  to  con- 
struct an  utensil  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  flower- 
pot, which  he  finished  with  great  neatness  in  less  than 
five  minutes. 

The  erection  of  dwelling-houses  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  has  been  brought 
to  some  perfection  both  as  to  comfort  and  appearance. 
Flat-roofed,  pointed-roofed,  and  cottage-shaped  houses 
are  among  the  most  common.  They  are  substantially 
built,  and  thatched  with  bamboo  and  various  other  ma- 
terials, 80  abundantly  found  in  the  jungle. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub  are  an  extremely 
superstitious^  and  ignorant  race,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  tribes,  of 
J&ts,  and  Gujars;  from  these  the  soldiery  are  prin- 
cipally recruited.  They  believe  devoutly  in  all  kinds 
of  witchcraft,  spells,  and  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  choose  auspicious  moments  for  commencing 
undertakings.  The  Hindoos  are  quiet  and  inoffensive 
ui  their  manners.  The  Sikh  population  generally  are 
remarkable  for  their  hospitality.  They  are  fine  hand- 
some men,  with  a  cast  of  countenance  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  Jew,  their  manly  appearance 
being  increased  by  the  magnificent  beards  and 
mustaohios  which  they  wear.  The  fondness  for  show 
and  gaudy  colours  is  excessive,  especially  amongst  the 
higher  class,  whose  costume  usually  consists  of  a 
yellow,  orange,  crimson,  or  some  other  bright  coloured 
robe,  with  a  turban  to  correspond.  The  majority 
carry  a  spear,  or  sword  and  shield,  and  take  great 
delight  in  decorating  themselves  with  the  dorsal 
feathers  of  the  heron. 

Continual  disputes  arise  among  the  people  respecting 
village  boundaries  and  the  coui-se  of  streams ;  these 
often  lead  to  bloodshed.  The  Zemindars  inliabiting 
the  regions  contiguous  to  the  fountain  head  are  in  the 
habit  of  turning  the  water  over  their  own  lands,  while 
those  dwelling  further  down  on  the  plains  aro  debarred 
from  its  freshening  and  fertilizing  influence.  Other 
sources  of  contention  exist  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Mohammedans;  the  deadliest  animosity  is  fostered,  and 
pushed  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  will  refuse  to 
fight  in  the  same  ranks  and  will  not  intermany. 

This  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  betrothments,  which 
in  the  Punjaub  take  place  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
these  engagements  are  seldom  broken  through,  though, 
should  such  a  contingency  occur,  the  presents  made  at 
the  commencement  are  returned  by  the  parents  unless 

( 1 )  As  as  iniUnce  of  credulity  md  {j^oraAce,  It  may  be  tnetitioirad 
(hat  in  IS38  a  fakir  acq  aired  gr«at  celebrity  by  pretanding  to  bury 
himself  for  months  beneath  the  earth,  and  to  rise  ayain  at  will. 
Ho  was  called  the  burying  fakir,  and  even  deluded  some  Ruropcanti, 
who  put  his  ingrnuity  to  a  severe,  and,  as  Uiey  thought,  satisfactory 
test. 
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they  can  find  a  substitute  for  the  girl.  The  oeremonj 
of  marriage  in  the  Funjaub  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  observed  among  most  uncivilized  tribes.  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  bridegroom,  arraying  himself  in  all  the 
pomp  which  liis  circumstances  may  permit,  mounts  a 
horse,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives, 
proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  the  ceremony 

I  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  party.  On 
the  return  the  lady  is  escorted,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
aud  cymbals,  to  her  future  home.  Gaily  caparisoned 
horsemen  attend  her  train,  and  a  man  foUowa  her 
steed,  bearing  a  huge  chattah  or  umbrella,  covered, 
among  the  common  people,  with  coloured  paper  only, 
but  with  the  rich  formed  of  a  more  elegant  material. 
Long  pendants  descend  around  it,  and  beneath  its  shade 
the  dark  maiden  is  conducted  to  her  husband's  dwelling. 
Crowds  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  village  or  town 
to  witness  the  procession,  and  follow  it  with  admiring 
eyes  until  it  is  lost  to  view.  The  people  are  fond  of 
amusement  and  show  of  any  kind.  Their  civilization  is 
adapted  to  holiday-making  and  festivals,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Fireworks,  dancers,  processions, 
and  gay  gardens,  enter  largely  into  their  idea  of 
enjoyment.  They  take  great  pleasure  in  the  dispky 
of  magnificent  dresses^  arms^  and  finely  caparisoned 
horses. 

Some  instances  of  Suttee  still  occur  among  the  Sikh 
popuhition,  though  it  is  now  a  rare  cireumstaiice.  They, 
however,  bum  their  dead  upon  a  pyre.  When  the 
young  of  either  sex  are  to  be  conveyed  to  their  hist 
home,  they  wrap  the  body  in  a  piece  of  orange  coloured 
cloth,  and  placing  it  on  a  sort  of  litter,  bear  it  on  their 
shotddcra  from  the  house  of  sorrow.  A  few  men 
follow  as  mourners,  and  after  them  women  robed  in 
white  walk  two  by  two,  chanting  a  solemn  dirge  in 
that  low  whining  tone  which  all  orientals  know  so 
well  how  to  assume.  If  a  river  be  near,  they  advance 
slowly  to  its  brink,  and  logs  being  heaped  one  uix)u 
another,  the  body  is  softly  laid  upon  them,  more  wood 
is  then  piled  up,  and  at  last  the  fire  is  communicated, 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  mourners, 
who  beat  themselves  and  each  other  at  intervals  till 
the  corpse  is  entirely  consumed.  They  then  depart  to 
their  respective  homes. 

Robbery  is  of  frequent  occurrence  here,  as  in  all 
other  portions  of  India.  Instances  of  the  most 
astonishing  dexterity  are  rekted,  which  go  far  to  prove 
that  an  organized  system  exists  all  over  the  province. 
The  poor  scarcely  ever  obtain  redress,  for  justice  is 
administered  with  an  uneven  and  often  bribe-directed 
hand.  The  robbers  are  often  clever  enough  to  escape 
detection.  When,  however,  criminals  are  caught,  they 
are  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  nose,  an  ear,  one  hand,  or 
both,  according  to  the  aggravated  or  trilling  nature  of 
their  guilt.    A  rich  offender  generally  contrives  to 

I  evade  these  little  iuconveniences  by  the  payment  of 
a  reasonable  sum  of  money. 

No  dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty  is  punished 
more  severely  than  any  infringement  of  the  tenets 
laid  down  by  their  religion.  To  eat  the  flesh  of  an 
ox  or  to  kill  a  cow  is  a  capital  off'cucc,  and  the  Sikh 


who  ventures  to  commit  the  crime  is  punished  with 
death.  Any  attempt  to  practise  forbidden  arts  or 
make  profession  of  witchcraft  is  visited  with  severe  re- 
prehension. In  a  particular  spot  among  the  mountains 
exist  two  pools,  beneath  whose  waters  many  such 
offenders  sleep.  They  are  brought,  accompanied  by 
the  holy  men,  to  the  six)t,  and  with  a  millstone  round 
their  necks  are  plunged  in,  in  order  to  convince  the 
credulous  that  they  had  no  power  to  resist  the  just 
vengeance  of  man. 

The  religion  of  the  Sikhs  is  full  of  superstition  and 
gross  errors.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  termed  a  species  of 
deism,  blended  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Hindoo 
faith,  and  the  fabulous  inventions  of  the  Mohammedan 
creed.  The  number  of  idols,  it  is  true,  has  considerably 
decreased,  for  it  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  Nanuc 
Shah,  the  great  founder  of  the  sect,  to  upset  the  worship 
of  images.  Many  observances,  trifling  and  puerile  in 
their  nature,  they  long  and  tenaciously  clung  to,  as  the 
limpet  clings  to  the  rock,  and  only  loosed  their  hold  after 
long  and  violent  efforts.  Tobacco  is  forbidden,  but  with 
the  strange  inconsistency  which  so  often  characterises 
an  imperfect  faith,  spirituous  liquors  are  drunk,  when- 
ever and  in  as  great  quantities  as  they  can  be  procured, 
while  the  use  of  the  intoxicating  opium  and  bhang  is 
universal.  The  precepts  of  Nanuc  inculcated  much 
of  peace  and  good- will  towards  men ;  but  many  of  his 
simple  rules  were  lost  sight  of  by  degrees,  when  per- 
secution and  malice  aroused  the  spirit  of  warfare,  and 
compelled  the  Sikhs  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
aggressors.  The  holy  man  continually  pressed  upon 
his  followers,  that  he  was  sent  to  reconcile  jarring 
creeds,  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  good  works,  and 
to  put  down  disputes  and  contentions,  which  were  as 
impious  as  they  were  unjust.  He  taught  that  the 
good  should  go  to  Faradisc,  and  those  who  were 
neither  remarkable  for  their  good  deeds,  nor  distin- 
guished for  their  sins,  should  again  revisit  the  earth, 
whilst  the  souls  of  the  wicked  should  animate  the 
bodies  of  dogs  aud  cats.  Nanuc  composed  the  first 
part  of  the  Adi  Gi-auth,  which,  written  in  verse,  is 
constantly  read  to  the  people.  The  subject  of  the 
poem  is  tJie  Alniighty,  the  beauty  of  religion  and 
virtue,'  as  contrasted  with  the  hidcousness  of  impiety 
and  vice. 

The  Sikh  people  owe  their  origui  and  faith  to  this, 
in  some  respects,  extraordinary  man.  From  his  ear- 
liest youth  he  displayed  the  deepest  attachment  to 
virtue,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety.  He  was 
bom  in  1469,  at  Salbundcr,  in  the  Lahore  province, 
and  being  educated  as  a  merchant,  left  liis  home  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  trade  in  salt.  On 
his  way  he  encountered  a  party  of  travelling  fakirs, 
in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  aud  could  not  refrain 
from  distributing  his  store  among  them ;  after  which, 
he  was  comi)elled  to  return  to  liis  family,  and  expkin 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  subsequently  placed  with 
his  uncle,  a  merchant,  with  the  view  of  inclining  him 
more  strongly  to  business,  but  all  his  attention  was 
directed  to  charity  and  conversation  with  the  devout. 
From  his  earliest  youth  ho  had  evidently  conceived 
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the  plan  of  institating  a  new  rcL'gion  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Punjaub.  He  perceived  the  dis- 
tracting elements,  and  irrcconcilcable  superstitions 
which  then  disfigured  their  worsliip,  and  the  evils  to 
which  they  gave  birth,  and  all  his  studies  and  habits 
of  reflection,  inspired  him  witii  the  idea  of  a  purer 
religion. 

When  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  set  out  on  his 
travels,  for  the  purpose  of  enhirging  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  and  acquiring  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  men.  After  visiting  the  tomb  of  Mohammed, 
the  shrine  of  Mecca,  he  returned  through  Persia  and 
Cabul  to  his  native  proyince,  where  he  gradually 
surrounded  himself  with  followers.  The  fame  of  his 
genius  and  learning  spread,  and  many  converts  flocked 
around  him,  eager  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  new  faith.  The  character  of  the  man  inspired 
them  with  respect.  He  possessed  great  penetration 
and  remarkable  fortitude  and  perseverance,  while,  for 
an  oriental,  he  displayed  much  tolerance  and  modera- 
tion. Nanuc  Shah  was  followed  by  many  successors, 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  virtue, 
until  Ram  Das,  famed  for  his  pious  works  and  the 
bnilding  of  the  sacred  reservoir  of  Amritsar.  Aijun- 
rade,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Mohammedan  goveniur  of  Lahore,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  rival.  His  son  summoned  the  Sikhs 
to  arm ;  the  call  was  obeyed,  and  a  flame  of  war  was 
kindled  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  saw  raging 
with  undiminished  fury.  Until  Gavind  Goor  possessed 
power,  the  Sikh  region  maintained  its  character 
Txnaltered,  but  this  holy  man  introduced  new  features, 
and  considerably  improved  its  tenets.  Prom  this  time 
forth,  the  history  of  the  Sikhs  is  intricate  and  obscure. 
To  follow  it  through  a  series  of  battles  and  conflicts 
with  reigning  powers,  would  be  utterly  impossible  in 
the  space  of  an  article  such  as  ours.  Per  years  they 
disappear  ahnost  entirely  from  the  annals  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  when  they  emei^c  from  this  gloom, 
it  is  as  plunderers  and  oppressors  of  all  who  were 
opposed  to  them  in  religious  belief. 

They,  however,  gathered  strength  and  importance 
by  gradual  degrees,  and  at  length,  in  1740,  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Affghans,  took  possession  of  the 
Doab  of  Jullendar,  and  became  a  strong  people,  and 
ultimately  subjugated  the  whole  countiy.  Prom  the 
time  of  Maha  Singh,  father  of  Ranjit  Singh,  until  the 
death  of  that  prince,  the  history  of  the  Punjaub  is, 
doubtless,  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and 
were  it  otherwise,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  detail  it. 
Many  works  rehitive  to  that  period  have  been  pub- 
lished, explanatory  of  events,  and  descriptive  of  the 
social  aspect  of  the  times.  Tliroughout  his  life, 
Ranjit  had,  whether  from  policy  or  inclination,* dis- 
played a  friendly  disposition  towards  the  English, — 
a  feeling  which  was  not  shared  by  his  ministers. 
Upon  his  death,  these  hostile  feelings  became  apparent, 
and  the  Sikh  capital,  in  which  Ranjit  had  maintained 
comparative  order  and  repose,  became  the  theatre  of 
intrigue,  murder,  and  assassination.  There  existed 
in  Lahore  a  set  of  ambitious  and  jealous  men,  eager 


to  establish  themselves  on  the  Guddce  to  the  preju- 
dice of  young  Dhuleep,  the  son  of  their  late  ruler, 
whom  they  desired  to  destroy.  The  Maliaranee, 
eager  to  secure  the  ultimate  succession  of  his  son, 
gave  the  preference  of  prime  minister  to  'his  own 
private  favourites,  and  was  continually  engaged  in 
intrigues  and  machinations,  calculated  utterly  to 
subvert  order  and  destroy  peace.  A  series  of  murders 
commenced,  which  speedily  plunged  the  capital  into  a 
state  of  irremediable  confusion.  One  traitor  after 
another  paid  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions ;— for 
no  sooner  had  he  apparently  paved  the  way  to  his  own 
aggrandizement,  thim  the  hand  of  a  rival  struck  him 
down  from  the  pinnacle  on  which  his  ambition  had 
placed  him.  The  treaty  which  Ranjit  had  concluded 
with  the  British  Government  was  infringed  in  every 
possible  way;  and  this,  with  the  disorganized  and 
pitiable  state  of  the  Lahore  population,  rendered  the 
interference  of  the  Englisli  necessary  in  IS 46.  Into 
all  these  events  Captam  Cunningham  has  entered  at 
considerable  length.  He  has  given  a  correct^view  of 
the  state  of  tilings  subsequent  and  previous  to  the 
death  of  Ranjit  Singh,  and  has  taken  infinite  pains  to 
detail  every  interesting  event  to  his  readers.  He  was 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  speak  of  the  Sikhs  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  province,  where  he  lived  for 
eight  years  during  an  important  period  of  its  history 
With  patient  laborionsness,  and  indefatigable  perse- 
verancci  the  author  has  amassed  the  materials  of  his 
work,  and  has  presented  us  with  a  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive Tdume  upon  a  much  desired  subject.  The  history 
of  the  Sikhs  has  long  been  wanted, — at  least,  such 
a  history  as  that  before  us.  There  is  some  confusion 
in  the  earlier  portion,  owing  to  the  immense  mass  of 
facts  which  are  crowded  into  the  pages;  but  this, 
with  some  little  additional  trouble,  might  have  been 
remedied. 

Into  the  author's  views  respecting  the  future  policy 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Punjaub,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter.  We  refrain  from  discussing  the 
politics  of  the  question,  because  our  columns  are  not 
habitually  devoted  to  such  subjects;  and  we  abstain 
from  endeavouring  to  shadow  forth  the  future,  because 
experience  has  shown  how  dangerous  it  is  to  reckon 
on  the  wisdom  of  statesmen.  We  merely  desire  our 
readers  to  institute  in  their  own  minds  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  independent  populations  of  India  and  those 
under  English  rule ;  to  weigh  the  chance  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  native  states  and  in  the  British  provinces, 
— to  contrast  the  degradation,  misery,  poverty,  and 
tyranny,  which  are  the  normal  condition  of  those 
districts  now  languishing  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
piring native  power,  with  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
gradual  enlightenment  of  those  Indian  races  who  now 
travel  on  the  road  to  civilization,  happiness,  and 
freedom,  under  the  shadow  of  British  rule,  and  to  ask 
themselves  the  question, — ^What  course  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  humanity  ? 

And  if  the  objection  arises  in  the  reader's  mind- 
Is  annexation  just  ? — have  we  a  right  to  extend  our 
fostering  arms  over  the  Punjaub  ?— then  we  request 
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them  to  glance  back  over  the  late  histoiy  of  the 
provinre.  The  invasion,  twice  repeated,  of  the  terri- 
tories of  an  ally,  the  violation  of  ail  engagements,  the 
treacherous  assassinations  and  conspiracies,  of  which 
the  dearest  evidence  has  proved  its  native  rulers 
guilty, — these  are  the  justifications  of  conquest. 
The  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozcshah,  Aliwal,  and 
Sobraon,  gave  us  a  title  to  the  possession  of  the 
province.  Why,  therefore,  was  all  that  blood  shed  at 
Moolt4ui,  Chiliianwallali,  and  KamnuggurP  Clearly 
because  we  neglected  to  do  then  what  we  shall  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  do, — ^because  we  sought  to 
inspire  vitality  into  a  corpse.  It  is  like  cutting  down 
a  noxious  plaut ;  unless  you  root  it  up,  it  will  grow 
again  with  more  rankness  than  before.  The  simile  is 
exactly  applicable  to  the  case:  what  has  happened, 
may  and  will  happen  again.  The  policy  of  annexation 
will  spread  plenty,  peace,  and  freedom  over  the 
Punjaub,  whilst  its  contrary  principle,  if  acted  u|X)n, 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  fresh  battles,  fresh  disasters, 
fresh  conquests,  and,  in  a  word,  give  birth  to  other 
dear-bought  victories,  like  that  of  Chillianwallah,  to 
drench  the  land  with  blood,  and  to  scatter  sorrow  and 
mourning  through  thousands  of  English  and  Indian 
homes. 


A  RABBINICAL  LEGEND.' 

BT  fUDIRICK  LAWUKOI. 

Tbi  shades  of  evening  fell  upon  the  land, 
And  Abraham  knelt  within  his  tent,  and  called, 
As  was  his  wont,  upon  the  Holy  Qod. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  the  patriarch's  tent, 

A  solitary,  weair  wayfarer, 

Yeara-etrickon,  hnngcr-smitten,  travel-soiled, 

And  pray'd  and  said,  V  Have  pity  on  the  poor. 

And  give  mo  leave  to  rest  my  limbs  awhile, 

And  cool  my  parch'd  lips  from  the  stranger's  flask." 

And  Abraham  heard,  and  in  the  name  of  11  im 
Wlio  in  one  UkeuosH  foshion'd  all  maukiud, 
Went  forth  and  took  the  strangor  by  the  hand, 
And  l)rought  him  in,  and  gave  him  bread  to  cat, 
And  fumish'd  him  with  water  from  his  flask. 

And  Abraham  ask'd  him  not  from  whence  he  came, 
Whither  ho  journey 'd,  or  what  name  he  bore ; 
But  for  that  he  was  weary,  and  dlBtrcM'd 
l)y  toil  and  travail,  hungry  and  athirst, 
Besought  him,  saying :  "  Sojourn  thou  with  me, 
And  in  my  tent  with  me  and  mine  abide, 
And  share  my  morning  and  my  mid-day  meal, 
Tliat  when  thou  art  refreshed  and  satisfied, 
Thou  mayst  proceed  rejoicing  on  thy  way." 

Then  Abraham  tumbd  him  about  awhile, 
And  fell  upon  his  fuce.  and  pray'd  a^ain, 
And  call'd  aloud  upon  the  living  Qod. 

And  lo  I  the  stranger  rose,  and  went  aside, 

Nor  bent  his  knoe,  nor  utter'd  prayer  nor  praise, 

But  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  the  setting  sun, 

And  murmured  Romothing,  which  as  Abraham  heard. 

His  wrath  was  kindled,  and  ho  spake  and  said  : 


(l)Thif  Apologue  ii  quoUd  by  Biihop  Jcr»my  Taylor  in  |iU 
"  Liberty  of  PropheRying."  Jn  the  present  version  a  slight  altera- 
tion has  been  made  in  llie  story. 


**  There  is  One  Ood,  who  made  the  heavens  and  earth. 

To  whom  alone  all  homage  should  bo  paid ; 

Him  shouldst  thou  worship,  Him  shouLdst  thou  adore; 

The  stars  of  night,  the  Run,  the  firmament. 

Are  his,  and  form'd  and  foshlon'd  by  his  band. 

Why  call'st  thou  not  ui>on  his  name  with  me  I " 

The  stranger  answer'd:  ''Worship  thou  thy  God, 
Nor  in  thy  tent  will  I  blaspheme  his  name, 
Hut  I  have  never  learnt  to  prav  to  him : 
I  worship  not  with  thee,  nor  thou  with  me." 

Then  Abraham  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm, 
And  thrust  him  forth,  and  drove  him  from  the  tent. 
And  so  with  force  eonstndn'd  him  to  depart. 

And  Abraham  fell  upon  his  face  again, 

And  call'd  once  more  aloud  upon  his  Qod : 

And  lo  I  a  voice  address'd  him  as  he  pray'd, 

"  Oh,  Abraham,  Abraham  t "  Abraham  knew  the  voice, 

And  spoke  and  answer'd, "  Yea»  Lord,  here  am  I." 

Then  said  the  Lord:  **  Where  is  the  man  that  sought 
For  food  and  shelter  at  my  servant's  hands— 
The  stranger  that  1  sent  to  thee  to  night  1" 

And  Abraham  answer'd,  "  He  refused  to  call 
Upon  thy  name,  and  own  thee  for  his  God, 
And  I  was  wroth,  and  seat  him  on  his  way.'' 

Then  spake  the  Lord :  *'  Is  he  not  old  and  poor— 
Have  /  not  borne  with  him  these  hundred  years, 
And  couidst  not  thou,  the  servant  of  my  choice, 
Bear  with  his  presence  for  a  single  night  ] " 

And  Abraham  rose,  and  knew  that  he  had  sinn'd. 
And  smote  his  breast,  and  ffroan'd  within  himself. 
And  cried  and  said :  ''The  Lord  my  Qod  is  good, 
Now  therefore  I  will  ium  and  seek  the  man, 
And  bring  him  in  unto  my  tent  again : 
Fur  surely  he  shall  rest  with  me  to-night.'* 

So  Abraham  passM  forth,  and  sought  the  maa ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  waste  with  heavy  heart, 
What  time  the  shadows  darken'd  all  the  land. 
Found  him  at  length,  as  through  the  wildemera 
He  journey'd  on  with  toilsome  step  and  slow. 

And  Abraham  csll^  after  him,  and  said : 
"  Oh,  Ktrangcr,  1  have  done  a  grievous  wrong. 
And  sinu'd  against  my  God  exceedingly ; 
Now,  therefore,  I  beseech  thee,  turn  again. 
And  rest  thine  aged  limbs  this  night  with  me. 
And  on  the  morrow  take  whate'er  thou  wilt; 
For  so  the  Lord  my  Qod  oommandeth  me." 

So  Abraham  caused  the  stranger  to  retain, 
And  brought  him  bock  with  him  unto  bis  teni. 
And  on  the  morrow  Abraham  nray'd  the  Lord 
To  bless  the  man  with  further  length  of  days 
Aud  heart  and  mind  to  learn  and  do  His  will. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD.' 

BT  niMAH  XAUA  XVLOeX. 

CiiAX»TEK  III.— The  first  Death  in  the  Family. 
After  Margaret's  wedding,  our  house  was  never 
quite  so  cheerful  as  before.  Miles  went  away  to  a 
distant  sohool,  and  Dora  became  Kate'a  pupil,  for  my 
motiicr  would  never  oonsent  to  send  her  daughters  from 

(1)  ConUnued  from  p.  IS3. 
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the  sacred  precincU  of  home,  the  only  place  where  a 
yoang  girl's  mind  and  heart  can  be  alike  nurtured.  I 
folloved  my  professiou  of  medicine,  living  still  in  my 
father's  house. 

Herbert,  helpless  as  lie  was  doomed  to  be  through 
life,  and  sad  aa  that  life  had  now  beoome  through 
the  severance  of  the  sweet  tie  which  had  subsisted 
from  his  birth,-^yet  endured  patiently  his  mono- 
tonous existenoe*  Kate  became  to  him  as  she  always 
had  been  to  me,  the  kindest  sister  that  ever  man  had; 
yet  he  never  loved  her  like  Margaret. 

It  was  early  autumn  when  Margaret  w^iit  away ; 
vrinter  oame  and  found  Herbert  still  pining  for  his 
twin-sister.  His  ocmtinual  ill-health  had  given  him 
almost  tiie  elinging  tenderness  of  a  girl;  indeed,  at 
nineteen,  Herbert  was  in  many  things  a  mere  cliihl. 
In  a  thousand  ways  M^rgvet  had  beoome  essential  to 
him ;  she  it  was  who  soothed  his  waywardness,  who 
found  for  him  all  kinds  of  amusement,  and  prevented  his 
devoting  hims^  to  any  undue  study.  In  intellect 
Herbert  had  the  strength  of  manhood;  in  every 
thing  dse  he  was  a  boy  still.  Now  that  Mw^aret  was 
gone,  he  dung  soldy  to  his  books  for  pleasure,  and 
BO  persuasions  oould  allure  him  from  them.  He 
grew  more  reserved,  less  simple  and  child-like,  and 
ti&ongh  his  health  was  scarcely  worse  than  usual,  still 
there  darkened  more  and  more  over  his  face  that 
strange  shadow,  half-solemn,  half-mournful,  which  we 
uneonsdously  associate  with  the  idea  of  future  sorrow, 
or  regard  as  the  omen  of  early  deaUi. 

Christmas  came,  and  we  all  met  together  once 
more — ell  but  oue !  Yet  we  knew  that  she  was  happy 
sailing  over  the  Uue  waters  with  him  who,  as  she 
had  said  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  wife,  "made 
every  place  home  to  her."  Still  there  was  one  gone 
from  among  us ;  and  when  we  gathered  round  the 
dinner-table  there  was  one  vacimt  seat,  by  Herbert's 
side.  My  mother  glanced  towards  it,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Kate  silently  glided  thither,  but  Herbert,  with 
the  waywardness  in  which  he  now  indulged  at  times, 
signed  her  to  return  to  her  own  place.  Not  another 
word  was  said  about  Margaret ;  but  that  Christmas 
dinner  was  the  first  sad  and  silent  one  we  had  ever 
had. 

All  evening  we  were  very  quiet ;  Margaret's  piano 
remained  unopened,  and  the  unfailing  jests  of  Miles 
could  elicit  a  smile  from  none  but  Dora.  Herbert  sat 
reading  in  his  arm-chair.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
evening  I  watched  his  countenance  change,  while  he 
pressed  his  hand  suddenly  to  his  heart.  But  when 
I  spoke  to  him,  he  only  answered  that  it  was  a  slight 
pain  which  was  quite  usual  to  him — nothing  worth 
"Doctor  Bernard's"  notice.  That  night  my  father 
gave  us  his  simple  and  heart-felt  ^'  God  bless  you  all, 
my  duldren !"  with  more  solemnity  than  usual ;  and 
for  the  first  time  we  separated  without  the  accustomed 
mirthful  chorus,  to  which  every  one  used  to  add  his 
or  her  voice,  whether  musical  or  not.  It  was  tiie 
last  Christmas-day  we  ever  spent  together. 

I  returned  to  my  professional  duties,  md  was  but 
little  at  home.    It  was  a  bitter  winter,  and  we  were 


not  surprised  that  Herbert  suffered  mucU  in  con- 
sequence. We  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hi^ 
illness,  tb^  we  never  thought  his  health  was  failiug. 
Letters  from  Margaret  cheered  and  brightened  him ; 
her  absence,  she  said,  was  likely  to  last  only  five 
years  instead  of  ten,  and  then  Edmund  was  determined 
never  to  le»ve  England  more.  Kate  told  me  how 
much  this  good  news  had  affected  our  invalid,— at 
first  almost  dangerously  so,  for  the  throbbing  pain  at 
his  heart  had  alarmed  her  by  its  frequency.  But 
Herbert  now  looked  so  well,  and  seemed  so  cheerfu], 
that  his  kind  sister  soon  lost  all  fear. 

One  evening  I  returned  home,  having  been  absent 
from  the  dull  dawn  of  a  winter's  morning  until  late 
at  night.  I  rode  through  the  court-yard^fastened 
my  horse,  and,  without  seeing  any  person,  walked 
through  the  dark  fir-tree  alley,  to  the  hall-door. 
No  light  came  from  the  windows  on  the  snow-covered 
grass;  but  I  was  scarcely  surprised,  for  it  w^s  a 
night  in  which  every  one  would  shut  out  the  cold 
with  double  barricades.  My  usual  light  knock 
sounded  hollow  and  strange,  I  thought;  but  in  a 
moment  the  door  was  opened  by  my  sister. 

"  It  is  a  late  hour  for  you,  Kate,"  I  said. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  looks  terrified  me. 

*'  Has  any  thing  happened  ?"  I  hastily  asked. 

Kate  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  sobbed  as 
though  her  heart  were  breaking. 

Death  had  entered  our  house  for  the  first  time ; 
the  gentle,  long  stricken  Herbert  was  no  more !  He 
had  died  suddenly  a  few  hours  before,  of  that  fearful 
heart-disease  which  calls  away  its  victims  in  a  moment. 
Kate  was  leaning  over  his  easy-chair  in  cheerful  talk, 
when  the  dread  summons  came.  One  affectionate 
look — one  pressure  of  her  hand — one  word,  "  Mar- 
parei/"  and  the  soul  had  departed.  Oar  brother 
was  now  numbered  with  the  dead. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  "sudden  death."  To  those  who  walk  with 
their  eyes  turned  heavenward,  not  shrinking  from  the 
dread  Angel,  but  looking  calmly  on  his  face,  until  all 
its  horror  is  changed  into  a  solemn  beauty,  there  is  no 
fear,  whether  he  come  with  a  slow  warning,  or  with  a 
lightning  summons.  Equally  peaceful  are  the  arms 
of  the  great  Deliverer,  whether  they  creep  around  us 
with'  the  stealthiness  of  wasting  sickness,  or  snatch 
us  away  in  the  embrace  <^  a  moment.  And  to  those 
wlio  survive,  is  it  not  almost  always  better  that  the 
wrench  should  be  sudden  than  that  they  should  watch 
the  tiligering  agonies  of  slow  disease,  until  love  itself 
grows  feebler,  and  even  learns  to  pray  that  the  sufferer 
may  be  freed  ? 

Thus  thought  I,  as  in  the  stillness  of  that  solemn 
midnight  I  stood  with  Kate  beeide  me,  and  looked  on 
the  naarble  features  of  our  dead  brother.  Wc  did  not 
murmur — ^we  felt  that  it  was  best  it  should  be  so. 
For  Herbert  we  oould  not  grieve.  Life  to  him 
had  been  a  weary  road,  save  for  the  continual 
sunshine  of  love  that  had  surrounded  Idm.  If  a 
change  should  come,  he  could  not  have  borne  it.  I 
knew,  more  than  Kate  did,  that  there  was  a  cbud 
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gathering  over  us,  and  I  felt  almost  thankful  that  poor 
Herbert  had  been  taken  away  from  the  sorrow  to 
comCi  though  it  was  then  only  as  a  faint  shadow  in 
the  distance. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  my  father  and  mother  in 
their  affliction.  Perhaps  in  a  large  family,  the  com- 
panionship between  parents  and  children  is  not  so 
close  as  when  there  are  few  to  divide  that  parental 
love.  My  father  and  mother  were  so  united  to  each 
other  that  they  had  no  favourites  among  the  children. 
Their  joys  and  sorrows  were  shared  together  through 
many  long  years  of  wedded  life;  and  when  this 
greatest  blow  came,  the  husband  and  wife  clung  to 
one  another,  and  not  even  we  dared  intermingle  our 
sorrows  with  a  grief  so  sacred  as  theirs.  They  re- 
maiiied  together,  secluded  in  their  own  chamber, 
rarely  joining  the  rest  of  the  family,  during  the  whole 
of  that  gloomy  week  of  death. 

The  first  death  in  a  household  carries  with  it  a 
strange  solemnity.  Never  before  had  we  experienced 
the  tokens  of  the  presence  of  death, — ^the  closed 
shutters,  the  noiseless  footsteps,  the  whispered  tones, 
and  all  those  dread  formalities  which  sorrow  assumes. 
I  do  not  think  this  altogether  right.  Why  should  we 
close  the  light  of  day  from  us,  if  we  indeed  believe  as 
we  say,  that  the  dead— the  righteous  dead— are 
blessed,  and  their  spirits  are  rejoicing  in  that  heaven 
to  which  we  dare  not  or  will  not  look  P  Why  should 
we  shrink  from  mentioning  the  beloved  name  of 
one  departed,  or  utter  it  with  mournful  and  pitying 
epithets,  when  each  doctrine  of  our  religion,  each, 
effort  of  our  reason,  teaches  us  that  the  great  change 
from  life  to  immortality  is  one  joyful,  and  not 
sorrowful?  I  did  not  then  think  thus,  but  I  do 
now;  and  the  more  so  as,  from  my  profession,  I 
have  been  often  and  often  within  the  shadow  of  the 
dread  Visitant,  until  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  him 
thus,  without  fear  or  undue  sorrow.  Would  that 
I  could  teach  all  others  to  do  the  same ! 

My  father,  my  brother,  and  I,  laid  poor  Herbert 
in  hi.H  solitary  grave,  the  first  of  our  own  that  we 
had  ever  stood  by.  We  heard  the  words  of  immor- 
tal hope  breathed  in  our  Church's  sublime  burial 
service,  and  then  we  returned  home.  My  mother  and 
sisters  sat  in  their  black  robes,  calm  and  serious,  but 
without  tears.  They  had  subdued  their  first  bitter 
grief,  and  affection  would  soon  soften  it  into  a  tender 
memory  of  him  who  was  gone.  But  alas !  for  the 
one  who  had  so  loved  him,  and  whom  he  had  loved 
be^t ;  who  was  far  away,  and  knew  not  that  she  would 
see  his  face  no  more !  From  my  heart's  core  I 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  Margaret. 


Chapter  IV.— Lipe  and  its  Cares. 
Not  long  after  Herbert's  death,  I  determined  to 
quit  my  father's  house,  and  begin  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  T  did  tliis 
partly  because  of  a  few  hints  that  my  father  gave  of 
his  own  cares,  and  the  wish  he  had  to  sec  mc  settled 
and  making  my  way  in  the  world.    He  expressed 


what  I  thought  at  the  time  an  undue  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  my  two  sisters,  saying  then  I  was  their  sole 
stay,  that  Miles  was  only  a  boy,  and  even  then  a  great 
cause  of  sorrow,  from  lus  thoughtlessness  and  his 
wild  ways. 

I  had  none  of  the  joy  that  young  men  often  feel  at 
leaving  the  household,  for  home  was  to  me  not  a  place 
of  restraint,  but  a  sweet  and  pleasant  refuge — ^not  a 
dull  prison,  but  a  cheerful  abode  where  all  tried  to 
make  a  little  atmosphere  of  quiet  gaiety.  People  who 
murmur  so  constantly  at  the  faults  of  wild  brothers 
and  unruly  sons,  never  think  how  much  the  after  life 
of  both  depends  on  their  life  at  home  during  the 
interval  from  childhood  to  manhood.  If  it  is  a  wife's 
duty  to  make  for  her  husband  a  cheerful  and  happy 
fireside,  surely  it  is  no  less  that  of  mother  and  sisters 
to  do  the  same  for  the  young  men  who  depend  on 
them  for  so  much  while  they  remain  at  home.  True, 
the  wife  receives  the  fruit  of  her  care  and  self-devotion 
in  her  husband's  love  and  the  world's  estimation, 
while  the  mother  and  sister  are  rarely  requited  and 
often  forgotten;  but  the  duty  remains  the  same, 
and  the  good  influence  is  never  wholly  lost. 

All  this  and  more  had  Kate  done  for  me,  and  my 
greatest  trouble  in  leaving  home,  was  in  parting  from 
her.  Her  good  sense,  her  gentle  temper,  her  stroi^ 
but  not  too  exdtable  feelings,  made  her  every  way 
suited  to  be  my  companion  and  confidant.  And  so 
she  was  from  childhood ;  until  the  younger  ones  used 
to  laugh  and  call  us  the  grave  old  people— old  bachelor 
and  old  maid  in  prospective.  How  far  they  were  ' 
destined  to  prove  irue  prophets,  my  story  will  tell  in 
good  time.  However,  at  present  the  prediction 
seemed  likely  to  be  correct,  for  Kate  had  arrived  at 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-two,  without  showing  any  dis- 
position to  follow  the  example  of  our  beautiful  Marga- 
ret. I  think  I  have  never  described  Kate ;  I  will  do  so 
now.  She  was  not  beautiful ;  her  perfectly  ooloturless 
complexion  looked  faded  beside  Margaret's  lilies  xad 
roses :  yet  her  delicate  features  were  full  of  expression; 
she  had  sweet  soft  eyes,  and  beautiful  silken  hair,  of 
that  purple  black  which  poet<s  call  hyacinthine.  She 
possessed  the  grace  which  a  refined  mind  naturally  gives 
to  a  face  and  form  otherwise  not  lovely ;  at  first  sight 
she  seemed  an  ordinary  girl,  neither  pbdn  nor  pretty ; 
but  one  by  one  her  qualities,  personal  and  mental, 
unfolded  themselves,  and  before  you  had  lived  a  week 
in  the  same  house  with  my  sister  Kate,  you  would 
have  thought  her  a  perfect  Venus. 

The  day  before  I  left  home,  Kate  and  I  had  a  long 
walk  aud  talk  together;  much  good  advice  did  the 
gentle  girl  bestow,  to  which  her  elder  brother  was 
not  too  proud  to  listen,  so  humbly  and  unoffendingly 
was  it  given.  Some  men  think  a  woman  has  no 
capability  of  judging  or  of  advising ;  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  some  of  Kate's  grave  speeches 
during  that  long  walk  have  lingered  on  my  memory, 
and  done  me  good  through  life. 

"  Bernard,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  my  vague  hopes 
that  good  fortune  might  attend  me,  "you  do  not  know 
how  much  a  man's  fortune  in  life  depends  upon  him- 
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self.  Fate,  or  rather  Prondenoe,  sends  the  showers  | 
and  sonshine,  but  all  is  in  vain  if  man  does  not  sow 
the  com.  If  your  steadiness  and  perseverance  had 
not  attracted  the  notice  of  good  Dr.  Cleveland,  he 
would  probably  never  have  offered  you  this  partnership 
which  is  likely  to  turn  out  so  well,  and  which  you  call 
so  fortunate." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Kate,  you  will  make  me  vain,  when 
I  ought  to  be  pious  and  thankful." 

"Not  at  alV*  answered  my  sister;  "I  will  stop 
your  mouth  with  an  old  adage,  dear  Bernard — *  Pro- 
vidence helps  those  who  help  themselves.'  And  don't 
be  discouraged,"  she  added  with  a  smUe,  "  if  you  have 
to  work  from  morning  till  night,  or  your  patients  get 
peevish,  and  the  old  doctor  cross;  go  on  your  way 
steadily,  not  expecting  too  much,  and  you  will  be  a 
great  man  yet." 

"  Thank  you,  Kate ;  I  did  not  know  you  thought  me 
so  clever." 

Kate's  frankness  was  put  to  the  proof ;  she  said 
candidly,  though  affectionately,  "I  do  not  consider 
you  a  man  of  genius,  Bernard,  but  your  talents  are 
above  mediocrity;  and  you  will, I  trust,  deserve  thus 
far  the  title  of  a  great  man,  in  having  made  the  most 
of  your  natural  powers,  and  in  becoming  a  useful  and 
good  member  of  society  in  your  station,  whether  it  be 
high  or  low.  And  depend  upon  it,  no  one  is  or  will 
be  more  proud  of  you  than  your  sister  Kate."  Her 
voice  trembled  as  she  concluded.  I  pressed  her  arm  as 
we  walked  along,  declaring  that  she  was  the  best  and 
truest  sister  in  the  world— that  I  would  never  give 
her  reason  to  think  worse  of  me  than  now ;  and  so 
we  went  in  to  prepare  for  my  departure. 

When  my  &ther  bade  me  adieu  in  his  study,  he 
told  me  how  strong  was  his  confidence  that  I  should 
do  well  in  the  world,  that  as  yet  he  could  only  add  to 
my  store  a  small  gift  of  money  which  ho  made  me 
take.  Things  had  not  gone  well  in  his  business  lately, 
he  said,  though  he  hoped  they  would  amend. 

"  But  I  am  getting  old,  Bernard,"  he  added,  "  and 
you  may  ere  long  become  the  head  of  the  family.  Two 
of  them  are  gone — ^perhaps  it  is  well  for  poor  Herbert, 
as  for  Maiigaret — ^but  there  are  your  mother,  your 
sisters,  and  Miles ;  I  charge  you,  act  ever  towards  them 
as  I  have  acted  towards  you,  and  towards  all  my  chil- 
dren. Be  a  good  elder  brother  and  guide  to  them,  and  if 
I  should  die  before  your  mother,  never  forsake  her  in 
her  old  age.  But  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  he  continued, 
"you  have  always  been  a  comfort  to  me,  and,  my 
dear  Bernard,  my  best  wish  for  you  is  that  your 
eldest  son  may  grow  up  like  mine/" 

Six  mouths  after  my  departure,  I  was  called  home 
suddenly — ^My  father  was  dead,  and  the  family  were 
ruined! 


Chaftek  v.— Tub  Bueakikg-tjp  op  the  Family. 
Maitt  and  cutting  were  the  observations  of  our 
neighbours,  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.Orgreve, 
whom  every  one  thought  so  well  off  in  his  circum- 
stances had  died  on  the  verge  of  insolvency.    But  the 


world  is  not  half  so  wicked  and  cruel  as  many  novel* 
ists — ay,  and  moralists  too, — ^wonld  have  us  believe, 
making  universal  the  distorted  image  which  exists  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  walking  through  life  with  a  pair 
of  allegorical  green  spectacles  on  their  mental  eyes. 
There  is  much  goodness  and  noble  kindness*  in  the 
world  yet ;  and  so  I  thought  when  many  old  friends — 
ay,  and  new  ones  too— did  not  turn  away  from  me, 
but  gave  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  my  ruined  father's 
sou.  Now  I  saw  what  a  blessing  is  an  unspotted 
name.  My  father  had  gone  through  life  bUmeless ; 
and  though  by  a  sudden  revulsion  in  trade  he  had  ex- 
perienced these  fatal  losses,  yet  even  then  he  was  not 
distrusted.  Not  one  of  his  creditors  obtruded  them- 
selves to  harass  his  dying  moments,  or  to  add  fresh 
agony  to  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  and  orphans. 

When  I  shed  the  tears  which  even  manhood  could 
not  despise,  over  my  father's  grave,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  I  blessed  him  for  having  left  me  that  best 
of  inheritance,  a  good  name — and  next  to  that, 
that  he  had  given  me  the  education,  mental  and 
moral,  which  is  worth  all  the  world's  wealth.  I  had 
never  hope(^  for  much  of  his  fortune,  in  which  there 
were  so  many  to  share,— girls  too,  whom  it  is  every 
father's  duty  to  consider  first ;  but  still  it  was  a  loss 
to  me  to  miss  any  little  help  that  my  father  might 
have  given  me.  And  then  I  had  my  widowed  mother, 
whose  strength  of  mind  was  utterly  prostrated,  Do^^ 
and  Miles,  all  looking  to  me  for  support,  counsel,  and 
comfort.  Kate  alone,  my  brave  Kate,  could  think 
and  act  for  herself. 

My  sister  and  I  mutually  began  to  arrange  our 
father's  affairs.  lu  his  last  illness  he  had  taken  his 
eldest  daughter  into  his  confidence,  and  therefore 
Kate  was  a  great  assistance  to  me.  We  found  that, 
upon  the  discharge  of  some  long-standing  debts 
owing  to  him,  enough  might  be  collected  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  to  dear  our  father's  memory  from 
disgrace,  and  even  to  leave  some  trifle  over.  But  we 
must  have  time ; — and  so  I  went  to  every  one  of  my 
father^s  creditors  to  ask  this.  It  was  an  undertaking 
that  sorely  galled  my  pride,  but  Kate  encouraged  me 
in  her  own  gentle  way. 

"  Sudden  misfortune  is  no  shame,"  she  said ;  "  no 
one  will  tliink  lower  of  you  for  what  has  happened, 
at  least  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  You 
were  always  rather  too  proud,  Bernard,"  she  added 
with  a  faint  smile,  "and  you  ihink  there  are  no  good 
people  to  be  found,  when  there  are  many." 

Kate  was  right ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I 
was  every  where  treated  with  respect  instead  of 
coolness  or  insolence. 

"Mr.  Bernard  Orgreve,"  said  one  old  man  to  me, 
"  pay  me  when  you  can  or  when  you  like ;  if  never, 
my  grand-cluldren  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  few 
pounds.  I  knew  your  father  all  his  life;  he  was  an 
honourable  man,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  trouble 
came  to  him  in  his  old  age.  I  don't  mind  waiting  for 
what  he  owed  me,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if  I  doubted  for  a  moment  your  father's  son." 

Another,  whom  I  had  myself  known,  and  whoee 
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family  I  liad  attended,  listened  silently  to  my'  state- 
ment, and  then  said  with  a  brusque  manner  which  I 
should  have  thought  unfeeling,  had  I  not  seen  a  strange 
moistness  in  his  eyes, 

"  My  good  sir,  I  wonder  what  you  think  I  am  made 
ol !  Did  you  not  save  tiie  life  of  my  pretty  little 
Nelly  in  that  dreadful  fever,  and  do  you  think  I 
could  look  at  her  sweet  healthy  smiling  face,  and  re- 
member that  your  father's  children  were  the  poorer 
for  my  taking  your  money,  even  though  he  did  legally 
owe  it  to  me  ?  Mr.  Bernard,  I  won't  have  a  penny  of 
it ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  mean  what  I  say,  look 
ncre!" 

He  took  my  father's  bond,  and  pushed  it  between 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  making  several  fierce  attacks  at 
it  with  the  poker  until  it  was  quite  consumed.  TJien 
putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  with  a  complacent 
smile  the  worthy  man  added, 

"  Now  this  matter  is  ended,  so  come  and  see  how 
well  my  Nelly  looks,  and  let  my  vife  give  you  a  cup 
of  tea." 

I  went  home  with  a  full  heart.  **  You  spoke  truly, 
dear  Kate,"  said  I,  when  I  had  told  her  the  result  of 
my  mission,  which  brought  many  bright  tears  to  her 
•oft  gray  eyes,  making  them  softer  than  ever ;  "The 
world  is  indeed  full  of  goodness." 

*'  If  we  do  but  strive  to  deserve  it,  Bernard.  How 
much  do  we  not  owe  to  our  excellent  father,  whose 
Tirtues  have  brought  a  blessing  on  his  children  even 
when  he  is  no  more  I*'  And  Kate  repeated  in  her  low 
tones  a  rhyme  from  one  of  the  grave,  wise  old  English 
poets  that  she  loved  so  much : — 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust" 

And  now  we  bad  to  think  of  the  future.  Our  dear 
old  home  could  be  ours  no  longer ;  the  factory,  house, 
and  fomiture  must  be  sold,  and  Kate  wisely  thought 
that  the  socmer  all  was  over,  the  better.  My  poor 
mother  clung  helplessly  and  hopelessly  to  her  two 
elder  children,  suffering  us  to  arrange  ail  as  we 
thought  best.  Her  whole  life  and  energies  had  been 
so  wrapped  up  in  my  father,  she  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  him  for  support  in  every  thing,  that 
her  mind,  never  of  the  lushest  order,  sunk  powerless 
under  the  blow.  She  moved  mechanically  about  the 
house,  arranging  my  father's  papers  and  clothes,  as  if 
he  were  alive,  and  examining  her  widow's  weeds  with 
a  touching  earnestness.  She  kept  Dora,  who  was  my 
father's  pet  and  veiy  like  him,  constantly  by  her 
side,  sometimes  looking  wistfully  in  the  child's  face 
until  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief;  but  more  con- 
stantly her  senses  were  wrapped  in  a  dull  torpor  that 
was  more  sad  than  weeping.  When  Kate  explained  to 
her  that  she  was  to  go  and  live  with  Bernard,  she  at 
first  resolutely  refused ;  but  at  last  we  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  consent.  My  kind  partner  found  me 
a  small  house,  and  there  we  agreed  should  be  the 
home  of  my  mother  and  Dora.  Miles  would  finish 
his  school-term  in  a  few  months,  and  then  we  must 
think  of  something  for  him. 


"  But  you,  Kate,"  I  asked,  when  we  had  decided 
all  these  things;  "you  have  said  nothing  of  your- 
self; what  are  you  thinking  to  do  P— I  can  never  part 
with  you." 

"  It  will  be  painful,  Bernard,  but  there  is  no  other 
chance.  It  is  hard  enough  upon  you  to  have  the 
whole  care  of  my  mother  and  Dora,  who  are  so 
helpless ;  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  do  anything,  it 
is  fitting  that  I  should  try." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  my  poor  Kate  ?" 

"  I  will  go  out  as  a  governess." 

At  first  I  vehemently  opposed  this  plan,  not  thvoagfa 
pride,  for,  alas  1  my  pride  had  been  sorely  bowed,  but 
because  I  could  not  bear  to  have  my  favourite  aister 
subjected  to  the  caprices  of  others,  without  a  home 
or  a  brother  to  sliield  her.  But  Kate  succeeded  at 
last  in  persuading  me  that  she  was  right. 

"  If  I  do  meet  with  a  little  unkindness,"  she  said, 
"you  know  I  have  a  quiet  spirit  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  have  some  little  dignity,  I 
hope,  so  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  And  then,  not 
being  quite  so  proud  as  my  elder  brother,  I  shall  not 
suffer  so  much  if  I  should  meet  with  a  few  slights. 
But  I  do  truly  believe  that  the  treatment  the  world 
gives  us  depends  much  upon  ourselves." 

"And  shall  we  never  have  a  home  together  again, 
Kate  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  get  rich,  or  Dora  marries,'  I  will  come 
and  keep  house  for  you,  Bernard ;  that  is,  if  you  have 
not  by  that  time  a  better  and  dearer  housekeeper 
than  your  sister  Kate." 

I  smiled,  and  the  conversation  ceased.  Kate, 
having  gained  tliis  point,  set  bravely  to  accomplish 
her  end,  and  soon  found  a  proffered  home  in  a  family 
to  which  even  .1  could  not  bring  an  objection.  We 
persuaded  my  mother  to  take  Dora,  and  see  that  all 
was  going  on  well  in  her  future  home.  Imagining, 
or  at  least  hoping  that  her  absence  was  but  temporary, 
she  departed,  thus  avoiding  the  pang  of  a  last  farewell 
to  the  dear  scene  of  her  long  and  happy  wedded  life. 
When  my  mother  was  gone,  Kate  and  I  were  left 
alone  to  prepare  for  our  departure.  Three  busy  days 
allowed  us  no  time  to  think,  for  we  had  to  arrange  all 
preparatory  to  the  sale.  But  for  this,  it  would  have 
been  a  mournful  thing  to  witness  the  havoc  in  our 
pretty  home ;— our  dismantled  nursery,  our  pleasant 
drawing-room,  full  of  so  many  silent  remembrances, 
my  father's  books,  Margaret's  piano,  and  Herbert's 
easy-chair.  All  were  tokens  that  death  and  change 
had  been  busy  amongst  us,  and  that  we  should  be  no 
more  as  we  once  had  been,  until  we  met — 

"  No  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven  I" 

Kate  and  I  sat  mournfully  at  our  last  meal,  the 
night  before  the  sale.  We  were  both  weary,  and  an 
hour's  rest  was  very  welcome.  We  sat  in  my  father's 
study,  the  only  room  in  tlie  house  that  preserved  n 
semblance  of  comfort.  Yet  it  was  carpetless,  and 
the  furniture  was  heaped  CArdessly  together,  except 
the  two  chairs  which  we  occupied.    Kate's  hand 
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frcmhird  as  she  poured  out  the  tea;  she  hod  been 
very  cjilm  all  day,  like  a  brave-liearted  girl  as  she  was, 
Lilt  she  looked  ill  and  worn,  and  there  was  a  quivering 
on  her  lips  at  times,  which  showed  how  much  she 
stm;»glcd  for  composure. 

"I  think  we  have  done  all  that  is  to  be  done, 
Pemard,"  she  said;  "you  have  worked  very  hard, 
and  I  begin  to  feel  tired  myself.  I  am  rather  glad 
that  we  accepted  Mrs.  Woodward's  offer  for  the 
night ;  the  house  looks  so  desolate."  Kate's  eyes 
glancod  round  the  room  until  they  became  dim  with 
tears,  and  I  will  confess  that  my  own  were  far  from 
seeing  clearly. 

**  Now  let  us  go,"  said  she,  as  the  fire  sank  to  its 
last  embers,  and  tlie  chilly  night  began  to  be  felt. 
And  yet  we  lingered,  walked  through  every  room,  and 
were  long  in  unfastening  the  hall-door,  which  closed 
upon  us,  at  last,  with  a  sound  which  rang  mournfully 
through  the  half-empty  dwelling. 

We  stood  a  few  moments  in  the  garden.  The  old 
house  rose  clearly  defined  in  the  frosty  moonlight,  and 
the  fir-trees  cast  their  dark  shadows,  as  in  our 
cliildbh  days,  when  we  used  to  steal  out  to  play  at 
hide-and-seek  on  clear  nights  like  this.  Where  were 
we  all  now  ?  Two  sleeping  in  the  churchyard  hard 
by,  one  far  over  the  waters,  the  rest  scattered ;  only 
Kate  and  I  remained  to  bid  adieu  to  our  dear  old 
home.  With  our  hands  fast  clasped  together,  my  sister 
and  I  stood  long  and  mournfully,  and  then,  as  in  that 
other  time  of  deep  sorrow,  Kate's  arm  encircled  my 
iipek,  and  she  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  grief.  At 
last  we  turned  away,  and  quitted  for  ever  the  home 
of  our  childhood. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PLANT.* 

Rhakek  by  autumn  gusts,  the  seed  drops  into  the 
soil;  the  yellow  leaves  fall  upon  it,  cover  it,  and 
nionldcr  into  dust ;  the  winter  rain  washes  it  deeper 
into  the  earth's  bosom,  the  mid-winter  frost  chains  it 
in  an  ice-bound  cell,  which  spring  breaks  up,  and 
under  the  vitalizing  influence  of  an  opening  floral 
year,  the  plant  comes  to  life,  bursts  its  grave-bonds, 
and  enters  into  the  vegetable  world  a  new  and  perfect 
organism.  Buried  in  one  form,  it  has  arisen  in 
another;  yet  this,  the  true  and  exact  repetition  of 
the  parent  of  the  seed,  and  itself  to  become  the 
parei^t,  in  course  of  time,  of  a  multitude  of  seeds,  all 
intended  to  run  the  same  career  and  elTectuate  the 
same  results.  Faith  commits  the  seed  to  the  earth 
with  a  full  and  certain  expectation  of  the  revivification 
of  the  now  slumbering  mass  of  cells,  and  we  depart 
and  leave  it ;  it  grows  up  we  know  not  how.  But 
not  altogether  so :  true,  we  do  not  know,  and  in  all 
probability  never  shall  know,  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  principles  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  laws 
of  vitaiiiy,  uor  how  a  little  warmth  and  a  little 
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moisture  caUa  them  into  activity;  but  we  can  watch 
the  building  up  of  the  wonderful  plant-structure  from 
the  primordial  cell  up  to  the  perfection  of  vegetable 
beauty ;  and  to  present  in  a  popular  style,  and  with 
such  ornaments  as  a  poetic-minded  man  of  science 
knows  best  how  to  employ,  a  linked  exposition  of  the 
chain  of  events  concerned  in  this,  the  life  of  a  plant, 
from  its  cradle  to  its  maturity,  is  the  object  of  the 
work  now  before  us. 

Is  it  then  possible  among  the  infinite  variations  of 
vegetable  form  and  structure  to  find  order  in  disorder, 
a  single  type  in  those  thousand-fold  varieties  of  liabit 
which  the  narrowest  view  of  the  plant-worid  brings 
up  to  the  memory  ?  Is  it  so  that  the  tall  palm,  the 
delicate  moss,  the  rosy  Victoria  regina,  the  yellow- 
flowered  duck- weed,  notwithstanding  all  the  play  of 
fashioning  we  behold  in  them,  have  a  common  basis  of 
structure,  a  point  where  all  meet,  whence  all  depart  P 
Such  has  been  now  shown  to  be  strictly  true,  and  to 
Dr.  Schleiden  belongs  the  honour  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  astonishing  of  microscopical 
discoveries.  Let  us  then  listen  attentively  as  the 
author  discourses  to  us  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
biilh,  and  follow  him  as  he  unfolds  the  wealth  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Creator's  works,  the 
kingdom  of  phints.  In  order,  however,  to  give  a 
degree  of  order  to  the  conceptions  of  the  reader  on 
these  interesting  subjects,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
the  critical  morpbologist,  and  so  rearrange  the  matter 
of  this  volume  as  to  present  within  the  limits  of  an 
article  a  tolerably  definite  sketch  of  its  most  important 
and  intercstiuQ:  sections. 

The  basis  of  the  structure  of  tJl  the  so  very  dis- 
similar vegetables,  is  a  little  closed  vesicle,  composed 
of  a  membrane  usually  transparrnt  nnd  colourless  as 
water;  this  botanists  call  the  "cell,"  or  "vegetable 
cell."  AH  living  vegetating  "cells"  have  this  in 
common :  their  wall  consists  of  a  double  layer — a  firm 
colourless  one,  (the  proper  cell-membrane,)  and  a  semi- 
fluid, viscid  and  rather  yellowish  substance,  which 
invests  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  cell- 
membrane,  and  thus  constitutes  one  of  the  coats  of 
the  cell.  The  latter  coating  is  called  the  "  primordial 
utricle,"  and,  strange  to  say,  it  may  be  occasionally 
seen  flowing  with  a  continuous  motion,  and  often  in  a 
determinate  direction  over  the  in-surfacc  of  the  tiny 
cell.  This  fluid  or  semi-fluid  investment  is  found  to 
contain  nitrogen,  while  the  membranous  exterior  or 
cell-wall  is  composed  of  cellulose,  consisting  chemically 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only.  If  the  reader 
would  see  a  separate  cell,  it  is  easily  effected  by 
stripping  off  the  membrane  of  the  snow-berry,  and  he 
will  find  in  its  interior  a  number  of  slippery,  small, 
shining  granules,  which  are  vegetable  cells.  Minute 
though  these  cells  are,  and  insignificant  as  in  the 
muster-roll  of  vegetable  life  they  appear,  each  may  be 
regarded  as  a  little  independent  organbm  living  for 
itself  alone.  It  imbibes  fluid  nutriment  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  out  of  which,  by  chemical  processes 
which  arc  constantly  in  action  in  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  it  forms  new  substances,  which  ore  partly  applied 
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to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  its  walls,  partly  laid  up 
in  store  for  future  requirements,  partly  i^ain  expelled 
as  useless  and  to  make  room  for  the  entrance  of  new 
matters.  Thus  this  diminutive  cell  presents  us  with 
the  whole  idea  of  the  life  of  a  plant.  What  wonderful 
chemico-vital  laboratories  then  arc  these,  of  whidi 
thousands  may  lie  at  once  on  the  microscopic  field  of 
vision. 

The  origin  of  the  cell  is  not  clearly  made  out ;  tliis 
much  b  certain,  that  a  peculiar  little  body  appertain- 
ing to  the  viscid  in-coat  of  the  cell,  and  called  the 
cell-nucleus,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  it.  The 
cell  does  not  continue  stationary;  it  grows.  It 
always  remains  closed,  shut  up  as  it  were,  but  it  in- 
creases in  size,  pressing  itself  against  surrounding 
cells,  and  thus  assuming  a  number  of  diiferent  forms 
in  consequence  of  the  mutual  lateral  and  perpen- 
dicular pressure.  The  walls  of  the  cell  iJso  in- 
crease in  thickness,  new  matter  being  deposited  by 
the  viscid  in-coat  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell- 
wall,  sometimes  in  streaks,  dots,  or  spiral  lines,  and 
this  may  go  on  until  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cell 
is  filled  up,  or  it  may  cease  at  a  particular  point. 
Upon  these  two  peculiarities  of  the  laws  of  cell-life, 
and  upon  the  varying  external  circumstances  m  which 
they  came  into  operation,  rests  the  origin  of  all  the 
various  tissues  which  make  up  the  whole  plant.  Thus 
the  cell  becomes  the  simple  element,  from  which  may 
proceed  an  almost  countless  number  of  differences  in 
the  tissue  of  plants.  These  cells  in  the  course  of 
their  development  become  crowded  closely  together, 
and  thus  form  the  whole  mass  of  the  plant — the 
cellular  tissue-^which,  however,  may  be  divided  into 
tluree  principal  classes  of  tissue  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  cells,  and  more  especially 
according  to  their  importance  to  the  life  of  the  plant. 
To  use  popular  terms,  these  are  the  bark,  the  wood, 
and  the  pith  of  plants,  or  in  botanical  language, 
respectively  the  epidermoid,  vascular,  and  cellular 
tissues.  Their  different  characters  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  microscope,  and  as  the  woody  or 
"bass"  fibres  enter  into  the  composition  of  linen 
fabrics,  and  exhibit  a  marked  difference  of  structure 
from  the  flattened  filaments  of  cotton,  the  microscope 
actually  supplies  us  with  the  only  certain  means  of 
distinguishing  an  adulteration  of  cotton  in  a  pro- 
fessedly linen  garment. 

In  the  varying  nature  of  the  cell-contents  mankind 
has  the  deepest  interest.  If  only  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  they  stand 
prominently  forward  among  their  fellow  tenants  of 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  Here  lies  locked  up  the 
odorous  perfume  which,  insensibly  escaping,  fills  the 
damp  evening  air  with  its  balmy  fragrance ;  here  too 
every  shade  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  or  the  pellucid 
droplet  which  gleams  through  the  waxen  structures 
and  produces  a  snowy  whiteness.  All  the  tinctorial 
glories,  all  the  delicacies  of  scent,  all  the  loveliness  of 
aspect  are  here.  More  than  this,  here  lies  the  potent 
drug, — here  the  pain-annulling  alkaloid, — here  the 
fearful  poison ;  yet  more— here  lies  the  toed  of  man 


and  beast.  In  a  word,  the  riches  and  the  beauty  of 
the  vegetable  world  are  alike  dependent  upon  the 
contents  of  these  minute  vesicles.  Two  of  the  most 
important  constituents  in  the  vegetable  cell,  however, 
are  the  semi-fluid,  half-granular  mucus,  composed  of 
a  nitrogenous  substance ;  and  starch.  In  a  grain  of 
com  the  nitrogenous  matter,  or  gluten,  which  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar  nutrient  matter  of  the  grain,  lies 
principally  in  the  cells  nearest  the  outside ;  the  inner 
cells  are  principally  filled  with  starch.  Now  the 
grindstone  separating  the  husk  from  the  grain  also 
separates  the  very  cells  which  contain  the  pre-eminently 
nutritive  part  of  the  wheat,  for  these  lie  outside ;  hence 
the  microscope  at  once  explains  to  us  why  bread  is 
just  so  much  the  less  valuable  for  food,  the  more 
carefully  the  bran  has  been  separated  from  the  meal. 
Will  ihia  evidence  suffice  to  convince  man  of  the  loss 
and  injury  which  caprice  entails  upon  him  ? 

We  have  yet  one  more  important  peculiarity  of 
the  vegetable  cell  to  discuss  before  we  can  go  further. 
If  the  nutrient  matter  within  the  cell  increases  in 
quantity  beyond  a  certain  measure,  new  cells  are 
formed  from  it  within  the  first,  called  secondary  or 
daughter-cells ;  they  propagate,  and  in  the  usiuJ  course 
the  mother-cell  then  gradually  dissolves  and  disappears, 
while  the  two,  four,  eight  or  more  young  cells  pro- 
duced by  it,  occupy  its  pkce.  The  whole  of  that 
process  which  we  call  growth  in  plants,  consists  in  its 
essential  elements  of  a  continuous  propagation  of  ceUs 
of  this  kind,  whence  the  number  of  cells  becomes 
multiplied  beyond  calculation,  nay  almost  beyond 
credibility.  Prom  an  approximative  calculation,  for 
example,  in  a  rapidly  growing  fungus,  the  BovUta 
gigantea,  20,000  new  cells  are  formed  in  every  minute! 
Now,  the  newly-formed  cells  have  also  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  grow,  and  arrange  themselves  conformably 
to  the  cell  in  which  they  originate.  Thus  is  the 
power  given  to  all  plants  to  develope  new  plants  out 
of  any  of  their  ceUs,  when  these  come  to  be  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances. 

Leaving  now  these  first  principles,  so  necessary  to 
be  understood  in  limine^  and  so  intrinsically  interesting 
in  themselves,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  pro^)er  plant- 
history  ;  and  in  so  doing  we  must  commence  at  the 
natural  commencement,  the  formative  processes  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  seed.  All  that  splendid  fabric 
which  rose  under  Linnsus,  and  Linusean  hands,  under 
the  title  of  the  sexual  system,  has  been  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  unspiritualizing  science  of  modem 
botany,  and  it  was  the  lot  of  the  author  of  this 
volume  to  contribute  the  most  powerful  and  fatal 
assistance  to  its  destmction.  The  fables  of  philosopher- 
poets,  and  the  marvels  of  poet-botanists,  as  to  what 
they  fancifully  termed  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  have 
vanished  away,  and  it  now  appears  as  a  distinct  fact, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  no  hidden  mysteries  for  the 
origin  of  a  seed,  but  rather  to  direct  our  thoughts  to 
tlie  laws  affecting  the  development  of  the  vegetable  cell. 
Taking  this  therefore  as  our  stand-point,  the  following 
phenomena  are  exhibited  before  us  in  a  survey  of  the 
reproduction  of  plants,  and  of  seed.    Every  plant 
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produces  within  itself  a  definite  number  of  single, 
Lee,  aoconnected  cells,  whieh  at  a  certain  epoch  spon- 
taneooaij  separate  from  the  plant.  In  plants  possessing 
true  leaves,  these  cells  are  produced  only  in  the 
interior  of  the  leaves,  which  at  the  same  time  often 
assume  a  very  different  form,  as  in  the  stamens. 
These  ceUs  are  in  every  instance  -excepting  in  the  very 
lowest  plants,  flowering  wholly  under  water — invested 
with  a  peculiar  yellow  and  very  indestructible  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  thus  clothed  are  known  to  all  the 
world  as  pollen.  From  every  one  of  these  propa- 
gative  cells,  under  the  proper  conditions,  a  new  plant 
will  be  developed,  and  this  takes  piace  under  one  of 
the  two  following  conditions ;  either,  as  in  Gryptogamic 
plants,  such  as  the  algs,  fungi,  lichens,  &c.  the  cells 
are  at  once  scattered  on  the  earth  or  in  the  water, 
where  the  new  plants  are  to  grow,  and  in  this  case  the 
cells  are  called  spores,  or  genninsd  grains, — or,  in  the 
evident-flowered  or  Phanerogamic  plants,  they  enter 
into  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  which  they  develop  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  there  pause  for  a  time.  Here  the 
cells  are  called  pollen  ;  they  are  produced  by  stamens 
or  metamorphosed  leaves ;  extending  themselves  into 
long  filaments,  they  penetrate  the  stigma,  enter  the 
cavity  of  the  ffcrmen,  where  meeting  a  number  of 
little  knobs  called  ovules,  or  properly  seed-buds,  they 
penetrate  into  them,  there  expand,  become  filled  with 
daughter-cells,  and  these  develop  forthwith  into  a 
perfect,  though  as  yet  simple  and  minute  plauiule,  the 
so-called  embryo  or  germ,  Wliile  the  pollen-cell  is 
thus  developed  into  an  embryo,  the  seed-bud  is 
simultaneously  perfected  into  a  seed,  and  the  germen 
becomes  the  fruit.  The  seed  is  thus  formed ;  and 
with  its  latent  powers  of  vitality  only  waits  for  the 
hand  of  time,  accident,  or  of  man  to  embosom  it  in 
the  soil,  to  wake  into  life,  and  finally  to  evolve  the 
perfect  plant.  The  slumber  may  be  for  a  few  months, 
or  it  may  even  be  for  three  thousand  years,  yet  let  the 
favouring  circumstances  come,  and  vegetable  life  takes 
origin  from  tliat  hour. 

In  spring  we  commit  the  barleycorn  to  its  nurse, 
the  earth ;  the  germ  begins  to  move,  starts  from  its 
envelopes,  which  fall  to  decay.  A  tiny  leaf  springs 
up,  and  a  tiny  radicle  shoots  down.  Cell  is  heaped 
upou  cell  in  both  directions  and  laterally.  The  young 
plant  grows  and  stands  above  the  soil,  and  we 
distinguish  in  it  two  essential  portions,  tlie  axis  and 
the  leaves.  To  these  all  other  parts  may  be  reduced. 
As  we  proceed  up  the  stem,  the  leaves  undergo  a 
strange  and  generally  a  sudden  metamorphosis ;  they 
lose  their  chlorophyll,  or  grccu  colouring  matter, 
become  fragile  and  delicate  in  texture,  and  assume  a 
difierence  of  form  so  complete,  that  when  we  look  for 
them  in  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  flower  we  are 
apt  to  question  tne  reality  of  the  change.  Inside  the 
dower  is  tlie  fruit,  but  the  fruit  is  only  a  combination 
of  leaves  metamorphosed  and  fused  together.  Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  stamens :  are  these  little  structures 
altered  leaves  ?  They  are  no  exception  to  the  rest ; 
\\\h  leaf  becomes  slender  and  thick;  cavities  are 
excavated  in  its  interior ;  these  become  filled  with  a 


quantity  of  isolated  dust-like  cells,  which  by  the 
regular  opening  of  the  cavities  are  expelled  and 
scattered  around.  Thus  are  produced  stamens,  anthers, 
and  pollen.  The  seed  is  perfected,  and  during  its 
completion  constaut  changes  in  the  plant,  from  below 
upwards,  are  in  progress.  One  leaf  after  another  dies 
and  withers ;  at  last,  but  the  naked  straw-haulm  stands 
there :  bowed  down  by  the  burden  of  the  golden  gift 
of  Ceres,  it  breaks  up  and  rots  upon  the  earth,  whUe 
withm  the  scattered  grain,  lightly  and  snugly  covered 
by  the  protectmg  snow,  a  new  period  of  development  is 
preparing,  which,  beguming  in  the  following  spring, 
continues  in  the  unceasing  repetition  of  these  processes. 
An  endless  becoming  and  unfolding,  and  a  continual 
death  and  destruction,  are  here  side  by  side  and  inter- 
grafted.    Such  is  the  plant. 

Although  we  differ  from  the  views  which  Dr. 
Schleiden  is  disposed  to  take  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
vegetable  kiligdom,  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  right  to 
state  them.  When  on  old  damp  walls  and  palings, 
or  in  glasses  in  which  we  have  let  soft  water  stand  for 
several  days  in  summer,  we  find  a  delicate  bright  green 
and  often  almost  velvety  coat,  we  meet  with  the  first 
beginning  of  vegetation,  and  then  we  find  that  the 
vegetable  world,  like  the  individual  plant,  is  produced 
and  developed  from  a  simple  cell.  The  most  suitable 
name  for  these  microscopic  cells  is  Frotoeoccus,  or 
primary  vesicle*  "From  this  simple  cell,  vegetating 
as  an  independent  plant,  the  development  of  the 
vegetable  world  takes  its  departure,  and  ascends  by 
continually  greater  combinations  and  complieations  to 
the  most  complex  phints,  which  we  are  compelled 
to  look  upon  as  the  highest  states,  although  the 
uninitiated  may  think  it  strange  when  I  name  as  a 
representative  of  this  highest  expression  of  vegetable 
development,  the  little,  common,  and  therefore  de- 
spised daisy."  In  this  assumed  progression  of  deve- 
lopment the  cells  are  supposed  to  undergo  various 
alterations  of  form.  They  become  filamentous,  then 
branched,  then  arrange  themselves  into  lines  in 
manifold  ways;  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colours 
appear.  Then  they  unite  to  compose  flat  masses 
known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Ulvas,  frequently 
growing  in  the  sea,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  red, 
and  often  affording  a  meagre  meal  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Now  they  crowd  together  into 
solid  masses,  forming  clumps  and  balls  of  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  shapes,  and  hence  commences  an 
unfolding  of  richer  and  more  varied  forms.  That  Dr. 
Schleiden  is  disposed  to  refer  the  origin  of  this  fair 
part  of  God's  creation  to  the  developments  of  a 
simple  cell,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  another  por- 
tion of  the  work,  the  history  of  the  vegetable  world, 
when  he  writes  that  "  the  germ  of  organic  life  came 
forth  upon  the  earth  once  out  of  the  strife  of  the 
inorganic  elements;"  and  again,  "that  the  whole 
fubess  of  the  vegetable  world  has  been  gradually 
developed  out  of  a  single  cell  and  its  descendants." 
Then  the  ancient  myth  of  the  mundane  egg  has  lived 
to  the  present  day,  and  we  must  patiently  listen  to 
a  philosopher  who  can  crush  genera  and  species,  all 
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tlie  varieties  of  fonn,  colour,  and  object,  with  their 
interdependence  and  natural  harmonies  so  exquisitely 
arranged,  into  his  ** primary  vesicle" 

To  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  work  more  worthy  the 
oontempktion  of  sober  science.  Li  having  to  select 
a  family  of  plants  which  should  furnish  an  illustration 
of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  phuits  to  man,  Dr. 
Schleiden  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  plants  yielding  milk-sap.  As  is  well  known,  all 
milky  plant-juice  contains  caoutchouc.  England  con- 
sumes  this  product  in  immense  quantities :  in  1833 
duty  was  paid  on  eighty -nine  tons,  and  in  one 
manufactory  at  Greenwich  alone,  eight  cwts.  are 
daily  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  iron  vessels. 
The  residue  of  this  process  is  used  for  steeping  the 
cordage  of  our  navy  in,  to  render  it  more  durable. 
The  families  which  principally  yield  milky  juice  are 
the  Spurges,  the  Apocynacecs^  and  the  Nettle  plants. 
Like  animal  milk,  thb  juice  consists  of  a  colourless 
fluid  and  small  globules.  The  caoutchouc  occurs  in 
the  form  of  little  globules,  which  are  prevented  from 
coalescing  by  an  albuminous  substance  in  tlie  same 
way  as  are  the  butter  globules  in  milk.  Exactly  like 
the  cream  in  milk,  the  caoutchouc  globules  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  milk-sap  of  plants,  when  left  to  stand. 
Here  they  form  a  cream  and  coalesce,  and  cannot,  any 
more  than  butter,  be  separated  again  into  their 
distinct  globules.  Running  over  the  varied  properties 
of  the  milky  juices  in  plants,  we  find  them  yielding  the 
swift-intoxicating  Mandioo  drink,  the  bhstering  drops 
of  the  maddening  Mancbineal,  the  bright  phosphoric 
streams  which  in  dark  summer  nights  run  down  the 
stems  of  trees  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  give  the 
semblance  of  an  enchanter's  hall  to  those  noble  shades. 
They  yield  too  the  terrible  Woorari,  and  anointed  on 
the  arrow-tip  bring  death-stricken  to  the  earth  in 
a  few  seconds  the  mightiest  of  the  brute  creation. 
They  run  in  the  sting-tube  of  the  wayside  nettle,  and 
deep  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Java  they  flow  through 
the  cells  of  the  beautiful  but  deadly  Tjetiek  of  the 
natives,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  dreadful  Vpaz 
radia  or  "  sovereign  poison  "  is  concocted.  A  slight 
wound  from  a  weapon  poisoned  with  this  makes  the 
tiger  tremble,  stand  motionless  a  minute,  then  fall  as 
though  seized  with  vertigo,  and  die  iu  brief  but 
violent  convulsions.  They  also  yield  the  refreshing 
milk  of  the  cow-tree  of  Ceylon,  and  run  in  such 
abundance  in  the  tissues  of  liic  Hya  Hya  of  British 
Guiana,  that  a  moderate  sized  stem  which  Amott  and 
his  companions  felled  on  the  bank  of  a  large  forest- 
brook,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  coloured  the  rivulet 
quite  white  and  milky.  In  addition  to  these  the 
milk-plants  yield  some  of  the  most  powerful  medicinal 
agents,  among  which  Strychnine^  Brucine  and  Morphine 
stand  conspicuous. 

Li  illustrating  the  peculiarities  which  divide  plants 
into  families,  the  Cactus  family  is  selected  as  most 
remarkably  opposed  in  its  general  features  to  the 
aspect  of  other  plants,  and  thus  as  furnishing  a  good 
example  of  a  definite  and  distinct  family  or  tribe. 
Everything  about  these  phints  is  wonderful.    Only 


one  of  the  genera  possess  leaves.  In  form  they 
simulate  the  oddest  objects^  Here  the  arid  rock-«oil  is 
horrent  with  prickly  balls,  there  rises  the  serious, 
mournful,  "  old  man "  cactus,  with  its  venerable- 
looking  long  grey  hair.  Ou  the  plains  of  Mexico 
the  great  torch-thistles  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet  into 
the  air,  in  angled  and  fantastic  columns,  while  round 
about  appear  the  straugcst,  ugliest  forms,  in  the  groups 
of  the  Eehinoeacti  and  little  Cerei^  between  which 
creeps  snake-like,  or  as  some  poisonous  reptile,  the 
long  dry  stem  of  the  great-flowered  cactus.  In  all  our 
wanderings  the  cactus  fauiily  accompanies  us,  seeming 
by  its  wondrous  forms  to  withdraw  itself  entirely 
from  the  principle  of  beauty,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  presses  forward  so  strikingly,  so  dcterminalely 
marking  the  peculiar  character  of  the  landscape,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  turn  our  attention  to  it. 
Delighting  in  the  driest  habitats,  exposed  to  scorching 
heats,  and  abounding  iu  watery  juices,  they  have  been 
well  called  by  St.  Pierre  the  "springs  of  the  desert." 
In  the  dry  season,  when  all  animal  life  flies  from  the 
glowing  Pampas,  wheu  the  cayman  and  boa  sink  into 
a  death-like  sleep  in  the  dried-up  mud,  the  wild  ass 
alone,  traversing  the  steppe,  knows  how  to  guard 
against  thirst ;  cautiously  stripping  off  the  dangerous 
spines  of  the  Melocactus  vrith  his  hoof,  and  then  in 
safety  suckmg  the  cooling  vegetable  juice.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  their  forms, 
and  the  refreshing  coohiess  of  their  juice,  this  family 
has  important  economical  relations.  They  supply  a  re- 
freshing fruit,  the  dead  stems  of  the  tall  torch-thistles 
fonn  a  valuable  fuel  where  other  combustibles  cannot 
be  obtained ;  hence  their  name.  They  also  form  hedges, 
and  have  been  planted  in  a  triple  row  to  mark  the 
boundary  line  between  the  English  and  Erench  in  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher;  they  supply  also  useful 
medicines. 

The  geography  of  plants,  that  interesting  science 
first  founded  by  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  next 
occupies  attention.  The  facts  collected  on  this  head 
are  very  striking,  and  some  of  them  present  us  with  a 
problem  at  prciicnt  insoluble  by  botanical  science. 
The  subject  is  introduced  in  a  lively  manner  by 
transporting  the  reader  to  the  club-room  of  the  Tra- 
vellers' Club  in  London,  and  listening  to  the  talcs  of 
three  travellers  to  diilcreut  regions  of  the  world.  That 
phints  are  seriously  affected  by  purely  physical  causes 
in  the  laws  of  their  distribution  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  such  as  climatio  differences,  &c.,  is  a  feature 
of  plaut-geography  which  will  be  readily  appreliended. 
But  the  curious  fact  is,  that  there  exists  upon  the 
globe  a  mode  of  allotment  or  distribution  of  plants, 
which  is  not  produced  by  the  conditions  of  vegetation 
at  present  understood,  nor  can  be  explained  by  them. 
Take  for  example  ihc  following  phenomena.  Erom 
tlie  southern  part  of  Africa  to  the  North  Cape  in 
Mngeroe,  Ihe  heaths  extend  throughout  the  old 
world,  merely  lenping  over  the  proper  tropical  regions. 
With  the  same  latitudes,  the  same  climate,  and  simihur 
conditions  of  suil,  we  find  not  a  single  species  of  trie 
heath  in  all  America.    They  are  replaced  by  allied 
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plants,  the  Ericacea,  Again,  in  Australia  we  shall  not 
find  one  Ericaceous  phmt,  but  in  their  place  a  most 
pecoliar  family,  the  I!pacru  tribe.  In  a  little  comer 
of  Asia  grows  the  tea-shrub,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
absence  of  corresponding  climatical  influences  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  confines  the  tea  to  China.  In 
a  small  girdle  <•  on  the  Andes  of  the  northern  half  of 
South  America,  grows  the  race  of  Peruvian  bark  trees ; 
is  there  no  spot  on  all  the  earth  in  which  the  like 
conditions  of  temperature  and  soil  coincide?  An 
aggregate  of  incoherent  facts  of  a  similar  kind  has 
been  collected  to  a  brge  amount,  but  their  arrange- 
ment into  order  and  the  exposition  of  their  guide-laws 
is  for  posterity. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  the  author  into 
the  two  concluding  portions  of  his  work,  the  history 
and  the  osthetics  of  the  vegetable  world.  The 
phenomena  of  which  they  treat  well  deserve  atten- 
tive study,  but  not  so  the  brain-spnn  speculations 
which'^are  woven  out  of  them.  From  the  perusal  of 
the  purely  scientific  portions  of  this  book  we  have 
derived  much  intellectual  enjoyment,  as  much  from  the 
matter  as  from  the  poetic  charm  which  has  clothed  it 
in  a  most  attractive  form.  But  unfortunately,  the  curse 
of  the  German  philosophy — a  love  of  abstractions, 
accompanied  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  wild 
and  daring  speculation — ^mars  the  rest;  and  against 
these  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the  reader.  We  take  also 
the  strongest  exception  to  the  use  of  several  ex- 
pressions with  reference  to  a  large  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture: "a  poetic  tradition"  is  surely  not  the  phrase 
which  the  Christian  philosopher  ought  to  recognise  as 
s^plicable  to  any  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  With  these 
exceptions,  (and  they  are  not  small,)  we  recognise  in 
the  work  a  most  interesting  production  on  the  beau- 
tiful science  of  which  it  treats.  The  popularity  of  the 
style,  the  abundance  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  garb  of  this  work,  will  probably  give  it 
a  wide  circulation;  we  feel  therefore  the  more  im- 
peratively the  duty  of  laying  our  finger  on  its  faulty 
and  unsound  portions. 


RENDER  TO  EYERY  MAN  HIS  DUE. 

▲  TALE. 

"Robert  Mendham,"  said  a  little  man,  with  a 
sharp  voice  and  an  equally  sharp  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, pausing  at  the  threshold  of  a  small  grocer's 
shop  in ,  "  I  have  called  again  for  my  money." 

The  shopkeeper  issued  from  a  room  behind  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  and  exhibited  a  countenance 
indicative  of  much  honesty  and  good-nature,  but  on 
whose  lineaments  care  was  branded  in  such  unmis- 
takeable  characters  that  he  might  run  who  read  them. 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Simpson,  I  hoped  to  have  sent  you 
your  money  yesterday,  for  Squire  Osgood  owes  me 
more  than  that,  and  promised  to  pay  me ;  but  ho  has 
put  ne  off  again  till  this  morning.  I  will  come  down 
to  you  the  moment  he  settles,  indeed." 

"  I  cannot  go  on  like  this,  you  know,  Mcndham. 


I  have  my  own  way  to  pay ;  and  we  cannot  look  for 
money  except  where  it  is  due." 

"  I  know  that,  Mr.  Simpson ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  have  twenty  accounts  in  the  same  state  as  Mi*. 
Osgood*s.  Those  who  do  not  pay  their  tradesmen  in 
proper  time  little  think  what  misery  they  cause." 

"  That  is  true  enough  ;  but  it  does  not  pay  me, 
and  I  cannot  wait.  If  jour  money  is  to  come  this 
morning,  why  not  send  for  it  at  once,  while  I  stay  P" 

"  I  will  do  that  very  cheerfully.  Charles  Robin- 
son, step  up  and  tell  Mr.  Osgood  he  will  do  me  a 
great  service  if  he  will  settle  with  you.  You  can  say 
I  have  a  gentleman  waiting  for  his  account." 

Charles  Robinson  was  a  young  clerk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  would  much  rather  have  continued  his 
occupation  of  whispering  sundry  matters  into  the  un- 
reluctant  ear  of  Phoebe,  the  grocer's  pretty  daughter. 
However,  as  his  worldly  possessions  lay  more  in 
hopes  than  sovereigns,  he  was  tactician  enough  to 
know  that  disobliging  the  owner  of  his  coveted 
treasure  was  not  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  it.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  warm-hearted,  good-natured  lad; 
and  though  he  saw  at  once  that  in  undertaking  the 
office  the  remaining  minutes  of  his  early  dinner-hour 
would  be  sacrificed  without  hope  of  redemption,  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  obeying  the  summons. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  a  gentleman  of  handsome  fortune 
and  good  natural  dispositions,  but  no  way  remarkable 
for  punctuality  in  his  et^gements,  or  indeed  for 
his  attachment  to  business  in  any  form ;  though  he 
would  have  been  much  surprised  at  hearing  either  the 
one  or  the  other  imputed  to  him.  On  the  present 
morning  he  was  a  little  put  out  of  his  way.  It  was 
his  custom  to  oon  the  parliamentary  debates  over  his 
breakfast ;  enriching  his  chocolate  with  Brougham's 
cream  of  perfect  love,  and  fiavouring  Ms  ham  with 
D'Israeli  mustard,  or  his  fish  with  sauce  a  la  Roe- 
buck. A  protracted  debate  had  delayed  the  arrival 
of  the  papers:  his  breakfast  had  lost  its  wonted 
stimulant,  and  been,  in  consequence,  a  bad  one ;  and 
the  cloth  had  scarcely  been  removed  when  he  received 
a  business  call  from  the  lawyer.  A  moment  after, 
the  "  Times"  arrived.  He  heard  it  come,  but  was 
still  forced  to  listen,  or  pretend  to  listen,  to  a  length- 
ened exposition  of  the  clauses  of  a  lease.  At  last  the 
man  of  business  rose.  Mr.  Osgood's  delighted  eye 
watched  his  coat-tail  disappear  behind  the  closing 
door,  and  he  had  already  turned  to  ring  for  his  long- 
delayed  gratification,  when  his  daughter  entered  from 
an  inner  room  with  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  That  is  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  eagerly  seizing  it. 
"  I  long  to  see  if  they  divided  last  night.  Ah,  here 
it  b.  Pshaw  1  there  is  that  fool  of  a  Robert  knock- 
ing again.  Come  in.  What  pests  these  servants 
are !" 

"A  young  man  from  Mendham's,  sir,"  said  the 
footman,  "  to  know  if  you  would  please  to  settle  his 
little  account." 

*'  Oh,  tcU  him  I  am  busy :  be  must  call  again." 

"  You  told  him  to  call  this  morning,  papa,"  said 
the  young  lady. 
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"  Did  I,  child  P  Well,  perhaps  I  did.  But,  at  all 
eventSj  he  must  come  again.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  look  through  his  bill." 

''  Shall  I  pay  it,  papa  ?  No  doubt  it  is  correct ; 
and  it  has  been  standing  some  time.  Perhaps  they 
want  the  money." 

"  Pay  a  bill  without  examining  it !  It  is  well  for 
you  that  I  am  a  man  of  business,  or  you  would  not 
have  a  house  over  your  'head  long.  And  as  to  his 
wanting  it,  that  is  sheer  nonsense.  Why,  it  is  not 
thirty  pounds,  I  know." 

"That  seems  very  little  to  you,  papa;  but 

"There,  there — say  no  more  about  it ;  I  shall  have 
some  one  else  coming  before  I  have  even  looked  at 
the  paper.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  man  out  of  his 
money,  but  I  cannot  pay  accounts  before  I  liave  had 
time  to  check  them.  I  am  a  man  of  business.  Let 
him  call  about  tliis  time  to-morrow ;  and  find  me  his 
bill  in  the  mean  time.  Shut  the  door,  Bobcrt ;  and 
if  any  one  call,  I  am  engaged,  mind.  House  of  Com- 
mons-*adjoumed  debate ; — now  for  it." 

Charles  retraced  his  steps  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
he  knew  he  was  about  to  inflict  pain  on  those  piost 
dear  to  him ;  and  as  he  pursued  his  returning  way  at 
about  a  third  of  the  pace  which  had  borne  him  on  his 
mission,  full  of  hope  for  its  success  and  of  eagerness 
that  his  friends  should  be  ghuldened  by  it,  he  could 
not  avoid  wondering  how  it  was  that  gentlemen  could 
be  thus  reckless  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of  those 
below  them  in  the  social  ranks.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  wealth,  it  would 
only  have  made  him  more  thoughtful  of  those  who 
lacked  it ;  that  his  best  enjoyment  would  be  found 
in  lightening  their  burthens ;  that  the  disposition  he 
was  sure  he  shoidd  have  to  bestow  freely  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  be  doubly  careful  in  rendering 
to  every  man  what  was  merely  his  due.  He  knew 
not  that  the  oonncxion  between  these  feelings  is  often 
far  more  loose  than  might  be  supposed — that  many 
can  be  generous  without  being  just — ^that  the  man 
from  whose  door  he  had  just  been  turned  would  have 
cheerfully  contributed  a  hundred  guineas  to  a  sub- 
scription for  the  Poles,  or  the  endowmeut  of  a  church 
or  an  hospital — ^that  he  had  actually,  the  day  before, 
given  a  liberal  portion  of  it  to  relieve  a  private  dis- 
tress that  a£fected  his  sympathies,  while  he  refused 
to  part  with  a  third  of  the  sum  where  it  was  justly 
due,  and  where  its  retention  would  perhaps  occasion 
a  greater  amount  of  misery  than  that  which  his 
charity  had  just  relieved. 

Charles  at  length  reached  the  house,  the  sight  of 
which  had  been  hitherto  always  so  welcome,  but 
which  he  would  now  have  gladly  had  a  dozen  streets 
further  distant.  He  crossed  the  threshold,  wondering 
at  his  own  reluctance,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
lather  to  oSey  feelings  than  to  analyze  them.  The 
storm  of  anger  with  which  Mr.  Simpson  heard  of  this 
failure  moted  him  but  lightly,  for  he  had  looked  for  it 
as  for  the  thunder-peal  when  the  flash  had  gone  forth ; 
but  when  the  latter  had  departed  with  the  positive 
threat  of  an  arrest  if  the  money  was  not  sent  liim  the 


following  day,  he  could  not  so  easily  endure  the  curst 
of  grief  to  which  Phoebe  gave  way  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  termination  to  their  struggles,  while  her 
father  feebly  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  with  hopes 
which  he  evidently  did  not  feel  himself.    Charles,  as 
he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  gloomy  eye 
and  a  tongue  that  refused  all  utterance,  experienced 
the  full  bitterness  of  the  trial  of  poverty.    Had  a 
kingdom  been  at  his  command,  he  would  have  given    > 
it  without  hesitation  to  stop  the  flowing  of  those    ! 
tears :  but  he  must  behold  them  stream  on,  without    ■ 
the  ability  to  afford  them  the  slightest  relief.    And    i 
yet,  not  so.    True,  he  had  neither  purse  nor  credit  to    I 
devote  to  them,  nor  influence  with  Mr.  Simpson  to 
mollify  him ;  but  he  could  write  to  Mr.  Osgood,  telling 
him  the  facts,  and  appealing  to  his  sense  of  justice. 
He  would  do  it  respectfully,  he  would  do  it  feelingly, 
and  he  must  do  it  successfully.    As  he  cauie  to  this 
determination,  the  striking  of  a  neighbouring  dock 
warned  him  that  his  time  had  ceased  to  be  his  own ; 
and  finding  his  tongue  loosed  by  the  honey-drop 
which  hope  had  let  fall  upon  it,  he  hastily  poiured 
forth  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and  hurried  to 
his  daily  occupation. 

The  first  moments  which  he  was  at  liberty  to 
devote  to  his  own  pursuits  were  dedicated  to  this 
effort  in  his  friend's  favour ;  and  having,  with  beating 
heart  and  trembling  hand — ^for  he  was  but  an  un- 
practised letter-writer,  and  knew  how  much  depended 
on  his  success — ^indited  one  of  those  simple  and 
touching  appeals  which,  as  coming  from  the  heart, 
often  fmd  their  way  more  directly  to  it  than  more 
ekborate  efforts,  he  hurried  with  it  to  Mr.  Osgood's 
house,  and  having  urged  on  the  footman  to  deliver  it 
without  fail  when  his  master  returned  to  dinner,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  lighter  heart  to  the  more  humble 
domicile  which  yet,  to  him,  held  richer  treasures  than 
the  mines  of  Golconda. 

Mendham  had  not  been  idle  in  the  interval,  but 
had  devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  calling  on  such  of  his 
debtors  as  he  was  entitled  to  expect  would  discharge  I 
his  claim.  But  one  was  out ;  another  busy ;  a  third 
indisposed ;  a  fourth  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the 
account ;  a  fifth,  had  lost  so  much  at  play  that  he 
would  be  quite  a  poor  man  for  a  month  at  least; 
while  a  sixth  thought  him  excessively  troublesome : — 
the  goods  had  not  been  furnished  above  eight  or  nine 
months,  and  all  tradesmen  realized  such  enormous 
profits,  that  they  could  well  afford  to  give  a  twelve- 
month's credit,  if  not  longer.  Wearied,  dispirited, 
and  almost  heajrt-broken,  Mendham  at  last  turned  his 
steps  homeward.  His  daughter  received  liim  as  she 
always  did— with  all  the  kindness  of  deep  affection ; 
and  ho  patted  her  head  as  he  was  wont;  but  his 
usual  smile  beamed  not  on  his  face,  and  the  accus* 
tomed  words  of  endearment  stuck  in  his  throat.  His 
tea  was  waiting,  as  she  knew  he  would  be  tired ;  and 
she  had  added  a  muffin— a  much-prized,  though  rarely>- 
indulged  luxury — that  if  the  world  without  had  been 
harsh  and  uncheering,  his  heart  might  at  least  be 
solaced  by  the  little  comforts  of  his  home.    But  that 
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heart  was  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a  solace.  He 
thanked  her,  indeed,  and  in  a  tone  which  showed  that 
he  felt  her  kindness ;  but  he  turned  from  the  food 
with  a  gesture  of  repugnance;  and  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  till  Charles's  entrance. 

What  passed  in  the  depths  of  his  spirit  during 
these  moments  of  bitter  communing,  none  can  ever 
know ;  and  none  can  ever  guess  but  those  who  have 
had  some  experience  of  the  nature  of  those  trials 
which  beset  the  man  of  stiaitened  means;  which 
poison  his  joys,  which  cramp  his  energies,  which 
wither  his  spirit ;  which  too  often  drive  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  ordinary  sympathy,  and  tempt  liim  to 
deeds  which  brand  him  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and 
sometimes  write  his  name  on  the  roll  of  infamy  in 
characters  of  blood.  One  of  the  brightest  stars  in 
our  literary  hemisphere  has  lately  given  us  his  view 
of  "the  battle  of  life."  It  is  full  of  those  touches 
which  mark  the  master  hand ;  but  it  is  not  the  battle 
of  life,  but  at  best  a  slight,  though  spirited,  skirmish 
at  the  outposts.  The  real  battle  of  life  is  fought  over 
the  poor%ian's  hearthstone;  and  the  elements  of  the 
conflict  are  found  in  his  stru^^les  to  make  his  slender 
means  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  his  dependent 
family — in  the  self-denial  which  abridges  even  some 
of  these,  in  order  that  a  trifle  may  be  saved  to  give 
the  minds  of  his  little  ones  such  culture  as  may  bring 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  man-*in  the  patience 
with  which  he  submits  to  still  further  privations,  as 
I  the  wants  of  those  cherished  ones  grow  more  nu- 
merous, while  no  exertion  that  he  can  make  will 
enlarge  his  scanty  means ;  but,  on  the  contrazy,  the 
sinews  that  are  beginning  to  feel  the  approach  of  age, 
or,  it  may  be,  are  enfeebled  by  sickness,  require  a 
double  effort  to  perform  their  usual  labour,  and  hint 
significantly  of  the  time  when  its  recompense  will  be 
diminished — ^in  his  strenuous  exertions  to  ward  off 
the  approach  of  that  dreaded  period  which,  never- 
theless, comes  on,  slowly  but  unerringly,  like  the  tide 
to  its  mark-— in  the  alternate  faintings  of  spirit  and 
renewals  of  hope ;  now  giving  up  all  for  lost,  now 
taking  courage  and  bracing  evcty  energy  for  the  con- 
I  flict ;  and  often  wrestling  at  once  with  poverty,  with 
I  sickness,  with  bereavement,  with  the  ruin  of  his  best 
,  prospects,  with  the  oppressor's  wrong  and  the  proud 
I  man's  contumely,  ancC  worse  than  them  all,  were 
|:  their  strength  multiplied  ten-fold,  with  the  dark 
I  temptations  to  free  himself  from  the  crushing  burthen 
by  unhallowed  means:  to  cast  off  his  integrity;  to 
forfeit  his  good  name  among  men ;  to  avenge  himself, 
no  matter  at  what  cost,  on  that  society  which  seems 
to  have  cast  him  from  its  bosom  as  a  viper,  and 
would  therefore  be  but  fitly  repaid  by  the  viper's 
sting.  It  is  in  these  drcumstamces,  and  such  as 
these,  that  man  really  and  truly  fights  the  battle  of 
life :  firequently  contending  for  existence  in  its  most 
literal  sense,  and  often  against  fearful  odds,  till  the 
hist  and  most  terrific  struggle  of  all,  even  that  with 
death,  closes  the  mighty  contest.  And  if  it  has 
been  fought  in  the  spirit  which  beseems  a  good 
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soldier  of  the  cross,  there  beams  on  his  dying  eyelids 
a  vision  of  bright-winged  messengers  sent  to  greet 
the  faithful  warrior  with  the  wreath  of  triumph  and 
the  palm  of  victory. 

That  some  portion  of  this  battle  had  been  fought 
by  Mendham  during  his  interval  of  gloomy  medita- 
tion, one  gknce  at  his  face,  as  he  raised  it  on 
Charles's  entrance,  was  sufficient  to  render  evident. 
There  is  something  in  the  expression  which  intense 
mental  agony  imparts  to  the  human  countenance,  that 
at  once  awes  and  impresses ;  that  excites  our  deepest 
sympathies  for  the  sufferer,  and  at  the  same  time 
xnakes  us  feel  as  if  their  utterance  would  be  a  sort  of 
sacrilege.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings, 
Charles  approached  with  noiseless  footsteps;  his 
words  of  greeting,  though  kind  as  heart  could  dictate, 
were  few,  and  uttered  in  a  tone  scarce  above  a 
whisper;  he  made  no  inquiries,  for  he  had  none  to 
make :  one  ghmce  at  the  old  man's  face  told  him 
enough.  He  sat  down,  and  for  some  time  gently 
endeavoured  to  lure  Mendham's  mind  from  its 
brooding  by  a  few  occasional  words  of  comfort  of  a 
general  nature.  By  degrees  he  ventured  on  the 
subject  nearest  to  all  their  hearts ;  and  found,  as  he 
had  expected,  that  the  very  bitterness  with  which 
Mendham  inveighed  against  the  authors  of  his  dis- 
appointment, tended  in  some  measure  to  soothe  his 
exacerbated  spirit.  He  related  what  he  had  done 
himself,  and  dwelt  in  such  glowing  terms  on  the 
certain  result  on  the  morrow,  that  the  contracted 
brow  began  to  relax,  and  the  nightly  farewell  was 
aco^panied  by  the  usual  quiet  smile ;  while  Phoebe's 
grateful  look  sent  the  comforter  home  with  more 
schemes  for  future  happiness  in  his  head  than  ten 
sober  existences  could  have  reduced  to  practice. 

His  anxiety  kept  him  awake  during  great  part  of 
the  night.  Not  that  he  doubted  the  success  of  his 
appeal,  for  he  had  only  asked  as  a  favour  what  eveiy 
rule  of  law  and  equity  entitled  him  to  demand  as  a 
right :  but  he  had  heard  that,  despite  his  carelessness 
in  business  matters,  Mr.  Osgood  was  such  an  excellent- 
hearted  man,  that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  a  vague 
presentiment  that  matters  would  not  stop  there. 
True,  they  had  no  claim  on  his  kindliness ;  but  he 
had  drawn  such  a  picture  of  their  trials,  and  their 
patience  under  them,  as  he  felt  ought  to  excite  interest 
in  a  right-minded  man ;  and  if  such  should  be  the 
event,  there  was  no  saying  how  far  a  person  of  warm 
feelings  might  be  carried.  The  truth  of  the  last  re- 
flection was  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  Charles 
awoke  the  next  morning  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished 
speech  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Osgood  for  an  appointment  as 
land  steward,  while  Phoebe  was  standing  at  his  side, 
still  blushing  at  some  jocose  remark  which  that  gen- 
tleman had  been  maldng  on  the  excellenoe  of  early 
marriages. 

If  he  did  not  actually  count  the  minutes  on  that 
day,  he  at  least  looked  much  oftener  than  usual  at  the 
dial  in  his  office,  and  several  times  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  it  had  not  stopped.  At  last,  when  he 
had  given  up  the  idea  as  an  impossible  things  the  hand 
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did  point  to  his  hour  of  liberty,  and  he  found  himself 
lapidly  threading  his  way  towards  the  spot  where  so 
many  hopes  and  wishes  centred,  and  elbowing  the 
people  that  impeded  his  pn^ress  without  any  parti- 
cular ceremony. 

As  he  hurried  along,  a  debtor  of  his  employer's, 
who  saw  him  pass,  delayed  him  a  short  time  in  order 
to  settle  his  account.  He  said,  he  obserred  it  was 
nearly  due,  and  he  would  rather  be  too  early  than  too 
late.  The  speaker  was  but  a  tradesman,  tod  far  from 
moving  among  the  highest  of  his  class ;  but  Charles 
could  not  help  regarding  the  carriages  that  rolled  by 
him  as  he  emerged  from  the  shop,  and  thinking  that 
many  of  their  occupants  might  have  found  there  a 
model  for  imitation.  Li  his  own  case,  he  held  the 
incident  as  a  favourable  omen ;  and  full  of  hope  that 
he  should  find  paying  debts  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
he  pushed  on  for  Mr.  Osgood's. 

In  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  his  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised  was  the  depth  of  their  faU, 
when,  on  entering  the  hall,  the  first  object  that  met 
his  eye  was  the  letter  that  was  to  have  wrought  such 
wonders,  reclining,  unopened,  on  the  chimney-piece, 
jnst  where  it  had  been  placed  the  night  before.  He 
could  not  speak ;  but  if  the  footman  had  not  recog- 
nised his  face,  the  glance  of  utter  despair  which  was 
riveted  on  the  unfortunate  letter  would  have  sufficed 
to  announce  his  business;  and  the  man,  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned,  proceeded  to  inform  him 
that  his  master  had  not  been  home  since,  having  gone 
into  the  country  for  a  day's  shooting,  but  would 
return  on  the  morrow. 

Charles  still  did  not  utter  a  word,  nor  give  the 
slightest  sign  of  having  even  heard,  much  less  com- 
prehended the  explanation,  but  his  regards  were  still 
riveted  on  his  letter,  with  such  a  look  as  Sisyphus 
might  have  cast  at  the  stone,  when,  at  the  moment  of 
success,  he  saw  it  escape  from  his  hands,  and  roll 
hopelessly  back  down  the  declivity.  When  the  voice 
ceased  to  sound  in  his  ears,  he  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive sense  that  his  business  there  was  ended,  and 
turned  mechanically  from  the  door.  The  first  feeling 
of  which  he  became  conscious,  was  the  rising  of  a 
substance  in  his  throat,  that  seemed  ready  to  choke 
him,  and  which  compelled  his  leaning  for  an  instant 
against  the  railings,  in  order  to  gather  strength  to 
proceed.  The  crowd  swept  heedlessly  by :  there  was 
the  loud  laugh,  the  careless  whistle,  the  tune  lightly 
hummed  from  the  very  overflowing  of  the  joyous 
spirit — there  was  all  that  marked  ease,  and  gaiety, 
and  thoughtlessness,  and  happiness ;  and  none  noted 
the  young  heart  which  was  all  but  bursting  with  its 
pent-up  agony,  save  a  little  ragged  urchin,  who, 
ceasing  for  an  instant  his  occupation  of  stopping  the 
legitimate  course  of  the  kennel  with  wet  mud,  in 
order  that  its  waters  might  overflow  the  pavement, 
called  to  a  companion  who  was  bringing  supplies  from 
a  neighbouring  puddle — "  I  say.  Jack,  twig  that  'ere 
cove  agen  the  pidings ; — ^blcst  if  he  aint  drunk !" 

It  was  not  the  words,  nor  the  kugh  that  accom- 
panied them,  tliat  recalled  Charles  to  himself — ^he  had 


not  heard  either ;  but  his  physical  and  mental  energies 
were  in  the  fulness  of  early  vigour,  and  though  they 
had  given  way  for  a  moment  under  the  crushing  weight 
of  a  blow  so  severe  and  so  unexpected,  they  soon 
began  to  gather  up  their  strength  for  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict.  With  all  the  heart-sophistry  so  natural  at 
his  age,  he  had  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that 
his  effort  must  rescue  the  Mendhams  from  their  peril. 
The  disappointment  had  been  bitter,  but  the  past 
must  be  forgotten ;  the  peril  remained— was  growing 
more  imminent ;  and  what  should  be  his  next  attempt  ? 
On  whichever  side  he  looked,  the  horizon  seemed 
wrapped  in  pitchy  darkness,  when  it  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  he  had  not  tried  his  persuasive 
powers  on  Simpson  himself.  He  was  not  the  actual 
debtor,  and  his  words  might  therefore  have  more 
weight ;  and  he  could  tell  him  how  certain  he  was  of 
the  money  in  a  day  or  two ;  that  he  would  become 
security  for  it,  if  that  would  be  any  inducement ;  and 
that  harsh  measures  would  certainly  break  the  hearts 
of  both  parent  and  child,  which  no  man  of  common 
humanity  could  think  of.  He  wondered  he  had  not 
thought  of  this  before ;  and,  with  an  energy  of  which 
he  had  seemed  incapable,  bounded  along  on  the  new 
track  of  Hope's  labyrinth,  morally  certain  of  having 
now  obtained  the  clue  that  led  to  the  temple,  and 
physically  certain — ^though  unconscious  of  the  fact — 
of  having,  by  his  timely  movement,  escaped  a  shower 
of  mud  which  the  juvenile  watchers  of  his  medita- 
tions had  just  directed  at  him  from  behind  a  post. 

Mendham's  house  lay  but  a  short  distance  out  of 
his  new  course ;  and  as  he  passed  the  turning  that  led 
down  to  it,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  pausing 
there  for  a  moment,  to  see  how  they  had  borne  up,  to 
say  a  few  encouraging  words,  and  to  receive  a  gbmee 
from  Phoebe's  grateful  eye,  that  should  give  tenfold 
fervour  to  his  pleading.  He  hurried  down  the  street, 
and  as  he  reached  the  door,  thought  he  distinguished 
some  unusual  sounds :  he  paused  a  moment,  when  a 
shriek  from  a  well-known  voice  caused  him  to  dasli 
open  the  door,  with  a  force  that  nearly  swung  it  from 
its  hinges.  A  single  bound  cleared  the  distance  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  little  parlour;  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mendham  struggling  with  some  unknown 
antagonist,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  standing  be- 
tween them,  with  the  stranger  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  whole  of  this  had  passed  so  rapidly,  and  indeed 
had  been  so  entirely  a  mechanical  process,  that  it  was 
only  at  this  stage  of  the  business  that  his  mind  began 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  to  suggest  the  somewhat  tardy 
but  still  necessary  inquiry — what  was  the  matter? 
while  at  the  same  moment,  a  strong  voice  behind 
quickened  his  meditations  by  saluting  him  with— 
"  Come,  1  say,  my  spicy  cove  1  draw  it  mild,  will  you  ? 
or  I  shall  just  have  to  let  a  little  daylight  into  that 
small  sconce  of  yours.    Do  you  soe  this  ?" 

Charles  had  wheeled  round  to  confront  the  speaker 
at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the  first  object  upon 
which  his  eye  rested  was  a  constable's  staff,  round  the 
end  of  which  a  formidable  set  of  knuckles  hinted  the 
contiguity  of  an  arm  that  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
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leaking  a  skylight  for  the  occiput  of  any  party  re- 
quiring such  a  oQUFenienoe.  This  impression  was  no 
way  belied,  when  the  whole  of  its  owner's  person 
came  within  the  sweep  of  Charles's  glance;  on  the 
ccmtrary^  the  stalwart  frame  and  well-knit  and  sinewy 
limbs  spoke  so  conyincingly  of  the  possession  of  great 
physical  strength^  that  it  was  a  kind  of  relief  to  per- 
ceive that  the  face  had  rather  a  good-natured  expres- 
sion than  otherwise,  and  indicated  no  wish  to  awaken 
Samson  unless  the  Philistines  were  upon  him. 

There  was  decidedly  no  fear  of  such  an  extremity 
ii  present,  for  Charles  was  by  no  means  a  young  man 
to  fly  deliberately  in  the  face  of  constituted  authority. 
He  clearly  felt  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  hastened 
to  declare  it,  ofifering  to  assist  his  late  antagonist  to 
rise,  and  professing  his  sorrow  for  his  precipitancy. 
His  excuses  were  not  received  with  a  very  good  grace 
by  the  constable,  who  no  sooner  found  his  feet  than 
he  b^an  to  threaten  him  with  magisterial  punishments 
enough  to  have  formed  an  abridgement  of  Burn's 
"Justice."  His  companion,  however,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  principal,  and  whose  wrath,  moreover,  had  not 
been  stimulated  like  the  complainant's,  by  having  his 
shin  scraped  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  stool  in  his  de- 
soent)  told  him  to  "  shut  up ;  the  light-weight  had 
been  a  little  too  glib  with  his  mauleys,  to  be  sure ;  but 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  what  was  the  good  of  chaffing  ? 
He  liked  to  see  youngsters  a  little  plucky ;"  and  then 
condnded  his  eloquent  liarangue  by  asking  Charles 
what  he  wanted  there,  and  what  he  had  got  to  say  for 
himself. 

This  inquiry  produced  mutual  explanations;  and 
Charles  learnt — what  indeed  his  fears  had  already 
divined,  that  Mendham  was  arrested  for  Simpson's 
debt,  and  being  without  the  means  of  discharging  it, 
had  no  alternative  but  a  prison. 

The  low  groan  which,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  escaped 
from  the  old  man  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  went  to 
Charles's  heart,  and  yet  moved  him  less  than  the  silent 
despair  of  Phcebe.  Pale  to  the  very  hue  of  death, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  ground,  and 
without  even  the  movement  of  a  muscle  offering  the 
least  indication  of  life,  she  seemed  neither  to  see  nor 
hear  what  was  passing  before  her,  till  the  officer  con- 
cluded by  intimating  to  Mendham  that  it  was  time 
to  depart,  when  she  sprang  up  as  if  arrow-stricken, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together  with  convulsive 
energy,  burst  forth — "  Oh,  sir,  you  cannot  be  so  cruel 
as  to  take  him  from  me ! " 

"  Wliy,  you  see,  young  woman,"  said  the  constable, 
"  I  don't  want  to  do  nothing  as  is  unpleasant ;  but  as 
you  haven't  got  the  tin,  I  aint  got  no  option.  So  if 
you've  any  duds,  old  fellow,  as  you  wants  to  pack 
up,  just  bear  a  hand  about  it,  will  you  ?" 

Phoebe  raised  her  clasped  hands  towards  heaven 
without  uttering  another  word,  and  then  sank  upon 
the  seat  from  which  she  had  just  risen,  in  a  hysteric 
burst  of  sobbing.  Agitated  by  a  variety  of  emotions, 
Charles  besought  the  officer's  delay  till  he  could  run 
to  Simpson,  and  strive  to  obtain  his  forbearance. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  that  functionary;  "it 


would  be  no  go,  and  a  precious  waste  of  time  for 
nothing.  You  might  as  well  whistle  a  jig  to  a  mile- 
stone as  go  to  him,  unless  you'd  got  the  possibles  ud 
your  pocket." 

The  thought  that  he  had  the  means  of  redemption 
in  lus  pocket  darted  across  Charles's  mind  like  a 
lightning  flash ;  but  he  flung  the  temptation  from  him 
with  a  shudder,  and  replied,  "But  it  can  only  be  for 
a  day  or  two,  at  the  latest." 

"  Then  what  a  pity  it  is  you  can't  raise  the  wind  till 
then!" 

Again  the  tempter  rose  in  Charles's  heart;  and 
agam,  by  a  powerful  effort,  he  thrust  him  down. 

"  WcU,  my  friends,"  said  Mendham,  "  I  will  not 
detain  you.  It  is  hard  to  be  dragged  to  a  prison 
because  others  will  not  pay  me  their  just  debts ;  but 

if  it  is  the  will  of  Providence You  will  comfort  my 

poor  child  when  I  am  gone,  Charles.  I  caimot  speak 
to  her — let  us  go." 

He  made  a  step  towards  the  door  as  he  spoke ;  but 
Phoebe  again  sprang  up  at  the  movement,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  buried  her  head  on  his  breast, 
and  clasped  him  with  a  strength  of  which  no  one  could 
have  thought  her  capable.  Her  convulsive  sobs  were 
heard  distinctly  for  several  seconds,  then  they  became 
less  audible,  the  tenacity  of  her  clasp  rekxed,  her 
form  grew  heavier  on  her  father's  bosom,  and  it 
became  evident  that  she  had  fainted.  Mendham  did 
not  utter  a  word,  (perhaps  he  could  not,)  but  he  placed 
her  on  the  chair  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  printed 
one  fervent  kiss  upon  her  clammy  forehead,  amd  made 
signs  to  Charles  to  approach  and  support  her,  that 
he  might  seize  the  moment  to  depart. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  obey  the  signal.  The 
working  of  his  features,  and  the  alternate  flushing 
and  pallor  of  his  face,  gave  evidence  of  a  deep  in- 
ternal struggle.  After  some  moments  of  incertitude, 
a  glance  at  the  still  senseless  form  of  Phoebe  seemed 
to  decide  him.  Hastily,  and  as  if  fearing  to  trust 
liimsclf  with  another  thought,  he  approached  the 
officer,  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  and 
they  left  the  room  together.  Mendham  gazed  after 
them  in  surprise ;  but  his  daughter,  at  that  moment, 
exhibited  some  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  and 
drew  all  his  thoughts  towards  her.  He  hastily  made 
use  of  such  restorative  means  as  were  within  his 
reach ;  absorbed  in  which,  he  did  not  even  notice  the 
figure  of  the  constable  re-appear  at  the  door  and 
beckon  his  companion  from  the  room.  A  slight  colour 
had  just  begun  to  revisit  her  cheek,  when  he  felt  a 
hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned,  and  saw 
Charles  standing  by  his  side,  alone,  who  said  in  a  low 
tone,  not  free  from  agitation,  "They  are  gone,  and 
you  are  free." 

"Free!"  echoed  Mendham,  in  amazement;  "what 
do  you  mean?" 

Phoebe  had  heard  the  words,  low  as  they  were 
uttered,  and  she  needed  no  other  restorative.  The 
"Thank  Heaven !"  that  burst  from  her  lips  had  that 
clear,  ringing  sound  which  the  voice  never  produces 
save  under  the  influence  of  peculiarly  deep  feeling ; 
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and  the  look  of  blended  love  and  gratitade  which 
she  cast  on  the  bringer  of  the  welcome  tidings 
made  him  feel  that  it  would  have  been  a  light  thing, 
at  that  moment,  to  have  laid  down  his  life  for  her 
sake.  He  was  aroused  £rom  the  sweet  dream  by  the 
repetition  of  Mendham's  question.  A  slight  shudder 
passed  through  his  frame  as  he  hurriedly  replied  that 
he  would  tell  him  all  another  time ;  that  his  hour  for 
leaving  them  had  arrived;  and,  bidding  them  keep 
up  their  spirits  and  be  happy,  he  hastened  from  the 
house. 

His  thoughts  as  he  walked  along  were  naturally 
with  those  he  had  left;  and  he  busied  himself  in 
dressing  up  little  pictures  of  their  happiness,  now  that 
the  doud  which  had  hung  over  it  was  removed;  how 
they  would  look  round  with  unusual  delight  npcm 
their  little  home  now  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
their  losing  it ;  and  how  they  would  again  and  again 
revert  to  him  as  the  author  of  their  happiness ;  and 
he  felt  a  high  gratification  as  he  conjured  up  these 
images.  By  degrees,  however,  he  began  to  be  sensible 
tliat  this  gratification  had  something  forced  and  un- 
natural in  it.  It  seemed  as  if  all  was  not  told ;  and 
as  if  that  which  was  behind  was  less  pleasurable  than 
the  objects  which  flitted  over  the  foreground.  Then 
the  images  themselves  would  glide  unconsciously  from 
his  mind,  giving  place  to  other  thoughts ;  it  required 
an  effort  to  bring  them  back ;  and  when  they  came, 
their  impressions  were  fainter.  He  did  not  seem  so 
glad  as  he  ought  to  be — as  he  told  himself  he  ought 
to  be ;  and  this  very  conviction  made  him  less  glad 
than  before.  The  heart  will  not  rejoice  or  be  sorrowful 
by  the  rule  and  compass.  His  occupations  at  the 
office  during  the  evening  seemed  heavy  and  wearisome, 
though  he  had  been  wont  to  discharge  them  eon  amore, 
for  they  were  suited  to  his  taste.  Mr.  Sparks,  too, 
his  employer,  though  what  is  usually  called  a  sharp 
man,  had  treated  him  with  unvarying  kindness ;  and 
Charles  had  loved  to  work  at  his  side.  But  this 
evening  he  found  his  presence  irksome ;  be  fancied  he 
was  not  so  kind  as  usual ;  that  his  eye  dwelt  on  him 
oftener  and  longer  than  ordioary ;  and  that  its  wonted 
urbane  expression  was  wanting.  He  convinced  him- 
self several  times  that  this  was  mere  fancy ;  but  still 
it  was  a  sensible  relief  that  Mr.  Sparks  left  the  office 
early,  and  did  not  return. 

Charles  had  intended  to  embrace  the  first  moment 
of  freedom  to  hurry  to  Mendham's.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  be  anxious  about  Phoebe.  But  when  the 
time  arrived,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  go ;  he 
fancied  they  might  like  to  enjoy  the  first  hours  of 
their  recovered  happiness  alone— even  his  presence 
might  be  some  restraint  upon  them.  He  had  never 
thought  so  before.  He  went  home,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber  first  dared  to  examine  his  new 
feelings,  and  to  ask  himself  why  he  felt  so  oppressed. 
His  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the  most  distant  in- 
tention of  wronging  his  employer,  who  would  not  be 
at  all  inconvenienced  by  his  appropriation,  for  a  day 
or  two,  of  the  sum  received;  he  would  not  even 
know  of  its  abstraction;   and  what  an  amount  of 


suffering  had  been  averted  by  its  temporary  nae. 
Surely  it  was  fastidious  to  be  uneasy;  in  a  few  days, 
at  fakhest,  it  would  be  replaced,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  it.  With  these  reflections  he  reasoned 
himself  into  a  more  comfortable  frame  of  mind ;  but 
it  had  been  his  custom  never  to  lay  his  head  on  the 
pillow  without  bringing  the  events  of  the  day  into 
review,  and  submitting  their  motives  and  feelings  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  In  attempting 
to  do  so  now,  the  film  at  once  fell  from  his  eyes ;  the 
hollow  sophistries  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  to  lull 
conscience  to  rest,  dared  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  make  either 
them  or  the  act  which  had  called  them  forth  the  subject 
of  prayer. 

That  night  was  to  Charles  a  sleepless  one.  In  its 
still  watches  he  held  faithful  communion  with  his 
heart;  and,  stripping  Ms  new  position  of  all  its 
specious  disguises,  felt  that  he  had,  for  the  first  time, 
sullied  his  integrity ;  that  no  hollow  reasoning,  nor  even 
the  absence  of  .fraudulent  intention,  could  absolve  him 
from  the  guilt  of  a  breach  of  the  moral  law.  As  this  con- 
viction was  folly  forced  upon  him,  he  gave  way  to  the 
wretchedness  of  bitter  and  unavailing  remorse ;  the 
agony  of  which  grew  at  last  so  insupportable,  that  he 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  disclose  the  whole  to  Mr. 
Sparks,  and  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy.  Somewhat 
easier  under  the  infiuence  of  this  determination,  he  left 
the  pillow  which  the  loss  of  innocence  had,  for  the  first 
time,  made  one  of  thorns,  and  sat  down  to  write  his 
confession;  for  he  felt  that  to  make  it  with  his  lips 
would  be  impossible.  Nor  did  he  find  the  difficulty 
so  much  lessened  by  the  present  mode  as  he  had 
anticipated.  It  is  no  easy  or  pleasant  task,  even  on 
paper,  to  (■ell  one  who  has  confided  in  us,  that  his  con- 
fidence has  been  abused — ^that  we  have  been  trusted 
beyond  our  deserts,  and  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  his 
good  opinion.  Kcpeatedly  was  Charles's  half-finished 
explanation  torn  in  pieces,  and  commenced  anew ;  till 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  completing  a  document  which, 
though  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  feelings  with 
which  he  wrote,  gave  at  least  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
virtue  had  been  tested,  and  had  failed ;  and  sealing  it 
with  a  beating  heart,  he  placed  it  in  his  pocket  with 
a  sip^b,  and  took  the  road  which  led  to  his  employer's 
residence. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  rough  voice  from 
behind  accosted  him  with,  "  I  say,  young  shaver,  not 
so  fast.  Plant  your  stumps,  will  you  P"  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned,  and  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  two  constables,  who  apprehended  him  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace  the  day  before,  in  assaulting  an 
officer  in  the  execution  of  hw  duty. 

His  consternation  at  this  detention  was  extreme  ; 
not  so  much  at  the  thing  itself,  though  he  had  thought 
his  apology  accepted,  and  thematterset  at  rest ;  but  the 
only  thing  which  had  given  some  degree  of  peace  to 
his  perturbed  spirit,  had  been  his  resolution  to  confess 
all  to  Mr.  Sparks ;  and  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  at 
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thb  critical  moment  was  not  a  little  gaUing.    He 

besonght  the  officers  at  least  to  take Street  in 

their  way,  and  aUow  him  to  leave  the  letter  as  he 
passed;  it  laj,  however,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
he  spoke  to  the  deaf.  Remonstrance  was  unavailing, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  and  reluctant  step  he  accom- 
panied them  to  the  prison,  where  he  was  locked  up  to 
await  the  sitting  of  the  magistrates. 

A  British  oonrt  of  justice  is  in  the  abstract  a  thing 
of  much  moral  sublimity,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
the  theory  is  often  well  carried  out  in  practice ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  performers  of  this  portion 
of  the  dance  of  life,  being  accustomed  to  tread  a  dif- 
ferent measure  on  more  ordinary  occasions,  are  some- 
what deficient  in  the  proper  dignity  of  the  steps ;  and 
there  being  but  one  itep  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  find  a  niche  among  the  worthies  which 
adorn  the  pages  of  Punch,  instead  of  those  which 
dignify  the  House  of  Lords.  The  present  state  of 
things,  too,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which 
prevailed  when  the  laws  of  sublimity  were  first  settled, 
and  the  skilful  mistaker  of  meum  for  tuum,  who  if  he 
had  flourished  in  the  days  of  Lycui^us  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  with  Herodotus,  now  goes  down 
to  Brixton  with  the  turnkey.  Moreover,  justice  has 
grown  older  since  then,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
her  to  hint  that,  though  sufficiently  dear-sighted  in 
the  main,  her  eyes  will  occasionally  wax  a  little  dim ; 
and  surrounded  as  she  is  by  a  host  of  lynx-eyed 
satellites,  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  favourable 
moment  of  her  doze,  to  play  some  of  those  fantastic 
tricks  which  make  angels  weep,  it  is  not  altogether 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  scene  exhibited,  though 
still  an  imposing  one,  should  be  so  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  its  original  projectors 
intended. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  presiding  magistrate 
was  Sir  Archibald  Eeatherstone,  who,  fortunately  for 
all  culprits,  meant  to  stand  for  the  borough  at  the 
next  election,  and  meanwhile  did  the  amiable  very 
assiduously,  in  order  to  acquire  the  character  of  a 
merciful  judge,  while  at  the  same  time  he  embraced 
such  opportunities  as  so  limited  an  arena  presented  of 
fledging  the  eloquence  wliich  was  one  day  to  entrance 
a  senate.  His  worship  was  assisted  by  a  dapper  little 
man  who  officiated  as  derk,  and  seemed  to  have  an 
irresistible  propensity  for  folding  papers  in  an  oblong 
form,  writing  on  the  top,  pressing  between  two  sheets 
of  blotting  paper,  carefully  examining  if  the  impression 
was  perfectly  dry,  and  then  nicely  adjusting  them  to 
each  other,  and  confining  them  exactly  in  the  centre 
with  a  piece  of  red  tape.  This  operation  he  kept 
performing  with  an  attention  and  care  that  quite 
abstracted  his  attention  from  everything  and  eveiy- 
body  besides :  and  he  evidently  felt  that  much  of  the 
reputation  of  justice  in  that  locality  depended  upon 
the  manner  in  which  his  arrangements  were  carried 
out.  He  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  several 
officers  of  the  court,  who  did  their  best  to  uphold  its 
dignity  by  maintaining  their  own,  (which  they  naturally 
T^arded  as  mixed  up  with  it,)  through  the  media  of  an 


erect  carriage  where  the  absence  of  obesity  and  corns 
permitted  it,  an  elevation  of  elbow  to  that  degree  of 
angular  incidence  which  some  geometricians  call  a- 
kimbo,  and  a  loud  and  authoritative  tone  of  voice 
which  made  by-standers  cast  looks  of  admiration  at  the 
intrepid  men  who  dared  to  speak  so  budly  and  so 
fearlessly  in  the  very  presence  of  the  great  Justice 
Featherstone. 

Before  this  august  tribunal  Charles  was  duly 
arraigned  for  a  violent  and  felonious  assault  on  the 
person  of  Eobert  Glutchingham,  who  in  his  evidence 
described  it  as  being  of  so  aggravated  a  character, 
that  his  escape  without  loss  of  life  or  limb  was  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  Charles,  on  being  called  on  for 
his  defence,  modestly  stated  the  facts;  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  he  knew  his  conduct  had  not  been  legally 
defensible,  though,  he  trusted,  not  wholly  without 
excuse. 

"Um — ^why,  we  must  see  about  that,"  said  Sir 
Archibald ;  "  it  is  all  very  proper  for  you  to  make  the 
point,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  you  are  entitled  to 
claim  it,  the  court  will  grant  you  the  favour.  At  the 
same  time,  you  see,  the  assault  is  proved — and  the 
dignity  of  the  law  must  be  upheld.  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  a  case  against  a  young  man,  I  am  sure;  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  me  that,  being  taken  nolem 
volens,  as  we  say — that  is,  in  pomt  of  fact,  you  see  the 
delicate  position  in  which  I  stand,  and  though  I 
would  wish  to  say  every  thing,  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  understand,  I  am  afraid  I  can  say  nothing 
in  it." 

"Please  your  worship,  I  seed  the  whole  of  that  'ere 
business,"  said  the  officer  who  had  acted  as  peacemaker, 
rising  from  a  small  bench  in  the  corner,  and  smoothing 
his  front  hair  down  upon  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "I 
don't  bear  Bob  no  malice ;  but  it  was  half  his  own 
fault ;  for  if  he  had  not  come  it  quite  so  strong  with 
the  old  one,  and  put  his  blood  up,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  no  shindy  at  all.    And  I  don't  think  as  the 

young  chap  meant " 

"  Ah— yes— I  know  all  you  are  going  to  say,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Archibald ; "  but  we  cannot  go  into  motives 
here — ^it  is  too  metaphysical.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hard,  but  the  assault  is  proved,  as  I  said  before ;  and 
for  that  reason — cum  muliis  aliu — ^I  am  afraid  I  must 
commit.  Mr.Tapcrose,"  turning  to  thederk,"perhaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  make  out  the  mittimus." 
"With  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  that  functionary, 
looking  up  from  his  occupation  of  re-tying  one  of  the 
red-tape  parcels,  the  knot  of  which  was  not  exactly  in 
the  centre. 

"  Well,  no  offence,  your  worship,"  said  the  officer, 
"  you  knows  best.  Only  I  don't  think  as  Bob  should 
be  quite  so  tight  on  the  light-weight,  after  taking  his 
tip ;  it  aint  Jonnick." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  inquired  the  magistrate, — 
"  really  I  get  so  accustomed  to  your  dialect — ^Am  I  to 
understand  that  this  young  man  gave  Glutchingham 
money  after  the  assault  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  tipped  him,  your  worship.  I  seed 
him  do  it." 
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"  Ah !  that  altenthe  ease.  Toimg  man,  this  evidenoe 
shows  the  yalue  of  the  old  rule,  Audi  alteram  partem. 
By  taking  yoor  money,  complainant  forfeits  h^  daim 
to  compensation,  inasmuch  as  he  has  set  a  price  on 
his  injuries,  and  received  it.  I  am  therefore  glad  to 
be  spared  the  ungrateful  task  of  committing  you ;  and 
I  trust  this  escape  will  make  you  more  cautious  how 
you  apply  the  argumetUum  ealculinum,  in  future.  Yon 
may  go  now." 

Charles  bowed  respectfully ;  but  as  he  turned  to 
avail  himself  of  his  recovered  freedom,  he  started 
back,  with  an  exclamation  of  horror  and  astonishment, 
for  he  beheld  the  eye  of  Mr.  Sparks  fixed  upon  him 
with  a  meaning  sternness  of  expression  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  discovery  of  his  delinquency,  its 
probable  consequences,  the  loss  of  his  employment, 
of  his  reputation,  of  Phcebe,  the  trial,  the  sentence, 
the  punishment  of  the  felon — all  seemed  to  start  up 
at  once  before  him,  and  compress  an  age  of  torment 
into  a  moment  of  time.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
and  but  for  the  working  of  the  muscles  that  betrayed 
the  strong  internal  emotion,  might  have  seemed  un- 
conscious of  what  was  passing  before  him ;  only  his 
eye  sunk  before  the  piercing  glance  of  his  employer, 
and  a  slight  shiver  passed  through  his  frame  as  that 
gentleman  grasped  his  arm  somewhat  roughly,  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  and  I  must  have  a  word  together 
before  you  go,  young  man.  Come  this  way;"  and 
Charles  mechanically  followed  him  into  a  small  ante- 
room, Mr.  Clutehingham  scraping  his  foot  to  the 
attorney  as  he  passed,  and  observing,  with  a  chuckle, 
"  I  thought  he  wouldn't  cut  his  stick  just  directly ; 
and  he  won't  slip  his  neck  quite  so  easy  out  of  this 
dollar,  I  expect.  The  last  cove  as  laid  his  mauleys  on 
me  went  over  the  herring-pond,  I  mind." 

The  object  of  this  benevolent  anticipation  still  stood 
trembling  under  the  withering  frown  of  his  master, 
who  at  length  said,  "  I  see  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
you  my  business, — ^your  conscience  has  informed  you." 

Charles  could  not  speak.  What  a  loosener  of  the 
tongue  is  innocence ! 

"My  client,  Edmonds,"  pursued  Mr.  Sparks, 
"  called  on  me  this  morning,  to  point  out  an  error  in 
the  amount  he  paid  you,  which  produced  the  disco- 
very. I  have  sent  to  your  lodgings,  and  find  you 
left  them  much  earlier  than  usual — ^meaning  to  ab- 
scond, of  course." 

"  No,  sir!"  cried  Charles,  finding  voice  at  such  an 
accusation ;  "  indeed  I  did  not." 

"  Then  why  were  you  not  at  the  office  as  usual  ?" 

"  I  have  been  confined,"  faltered  Charles. 

**  Oh !  some  drunken  brawl,  I  suppose,  incurred  in 
spending  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  your  honesty." 

"  No,  sir !"  said  Charles,  with  more  firmness,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  looking  his  employer  steadily  m  the 
face.  "  I  have  erred,  and  am  deeply  sensible  of  it, 
but  I  am  not  so  degraded  as  you  think  me.  This 
letter  will  explain  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of — 
of  my  guilt ;  and,  but  for  my  detention  here,  it  would 
have  reached  you  twelve  hours  since." 

"I  cam©  here  for  a  warrant  for  you,"  said  Mr. 


Sparks,  "and  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  waste 
my  time  in  useless  details.  But  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  harsh," — ^and  sloiHy  breaking  the  seal,  he  rather 
glanced  at  thaur  read  the  letter,  while  Charies's 
eye  was  fastened  on  his  hce  with  an  eagerness  that 
seemed  to  devour  every  turn  of  his  oountenanoe. 

"  Just  what  I  expected,"  he  observed,  in  conclnding; 
"ingeniously  drawn  up,  but  not  at  all  invalidating  the 
facts ;  you  need  not  have  shown  me  this.  You  had 
better  give  it  to  your  counsel ;  he  will  make  the  most 
of  it  with  the  jury ;  and  I  have  no  objection  to  join 
in  recommending  you  to  mercy." 

"  And  must  it  come  to  that  P"  exdaimed  Charles, 
bitterly. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  these  things  earlio*," 
replied  Mr.  Sparks;  "I  can  do  nothing  with  this 
letter;  even  its  statessents  may  be  true,  or  they  may 
not.  I  have  only  your  ifoe  dixit  for  them,  and  when 
we  find  want  of  principle  in  one  thing,  we  naitanilly 
suspect  it  in  others." 

There  was  a  mutual  pause :  the  one  evidently  ooa* 
sidering  that  nothing  remained  to  be  said,  and  the 
other  that  it  would  be  a  useless  degradation  to  pursue 
the  subject  where  his  motives  and  feelings  were  so 
little  understood. 

"  I  shall  now  procure  the  warrant,"  resumed  Mr. 
Sparks,  after  a  short  intervsl ;  "  you  will  leave  this 
room  at  your  peril !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  gentleman  opening  the 
door  as  he  advanced  towards  it;  "they  told  me  I 
should  find  you  here.    My  name  is  Osgood." 

Charles,  as  he  heard  a  name  so  closely  associated 
with  all  his  anxious  thoughts  during  the  last  three 
days,  could  not  help  raising  his  eyes  to  the  speaker; 
but  lie  lowered  them  the  next  moment,  wilii  the 
feeling  that  his  presence  came  too  late,  and  that  events 
must  now  take  their  course.  Yet,  as  his  eye  wandered 
from  time  to  time  to  the  part  of  the  room  to  which 
they  had  withdrawn,  and  still  saw  them  engaged  in 
animated  conversation,  he  could  not  but  give  Mr. 
Osgood  credit  for  at  least  doing  his  best,  even  in  a 
hopeless  case. 

At  last  they  drew  towards  him ;  and  his  veiy  ears 
tingled  with  the  flush  that  shot  over  his  face,  as  he  heard 
Mr.  Sparks  say,  "Well,  sir,  I  will  consent  to  give 
up  the  prosecution.  I  cannot,  however,  receive  the 
young  man  back  into  my  service.  I  have  other  clerks ; 
and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Mr.  Osgood;  "  I  must  do 
something  for  him.  There  is  a  young  lady  in  the  case 
too,  I  find,  and  there  will  be  several  things  to  think  of. 
I  am  very  glad  I  have  prevailed  on  you  to  pardon  my 
young  friend  here ;  for,  from  all  that  I  hear,  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  never  meant  to  wrong  you.  It  is 
a  near  escape  for  him  though,  and  shows  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  play  with  edged  tools." 

"  It  docs,"  replied  Mr.  Sparks,  "and  the  lesson  is 
an  important  one.  There  is  also  another  arising  out 
of  the  case,  which  you  have  probably  overlooked ;  if 
you  had  paid  your  bill  in  proper  time,  none  of  these 
things  would  have  taken  place." 
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THE  PANOBAMA  OF  POMPBH. 

By  increMing  oar  knowledge,  multiplying  our 
sjmpatlues,  and  oonstanily  ereroiaing  our  mental 
facoltiea,  in  gung  over  old  gronnd  and  breaking  up 
new, — ^in  this  way  alone,  as  applied  to  both  tbou^t 
and  action,  can  we  attain  to  a  fuller  and  higher  life 
here,  and  thus  best  prepan  oonelves  for  that  far 
laiger  and  higher  Uie  which  is  to  come  hereafter. 
Thtt  i»  *  somewhat  grave  b^^inning  to  a  few  <^)8erni- 
tiotts  upon  a  new  Panorama ;  but,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  "  eyerything  hath  two  handles ;  or,  at  least,  we 
have  two  hands  wherewith  to  apprehend  it ; " — ^and 
sometimes  it  will  happen,  that  in  taking  up  a  trifling 
thing  the  serious  hiindle  comes  first  to  hand,  as  on 
the  present  occasion.  However,  we  beg  yoo,  good 
reader,  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  serious  handle  to 
our  subject;  we  do  not  intend  to  make  it  very 
prominent  just  now,  but  merely  indicate  that  ify  that 
handle  you  may,  if  you  please,  hang  it  up  on  a  peg  in 
the  great  Temple  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Culture, 
in  which  you  and  we  are  willing  worshippers. 

The  second  day  of  this  present  year  1849  was,  as 
most  people  doubtless  remember,  intensely  cold ;  but 
the  sky^  at  least  here,  in  the  modem  Babylon,  was 
dear  and  cloudless,  and  had,  as  if  in  merry  mockery 
qC  the  frost  below,  a 
jl  «  Bummer  sky's  delicious  blue." 

{ I  Die  ran  shone  out  brightly,  and  had  we  been  minut 
j  I  the  sen»e  of  feeling,  we  could  have  supposed  it  was 
;  i  reaUy  the  middle  of  the  "  leafy  month  of  June,"  far 
\\  away  from  this  brick-and-mortar  wilderness,  out 
,  I  where  the  grass  is  green,  and  the  leaves  unfold  them- 
selves to  the  light  and  air,  and  where  the  wind  is 
audible  elsewhere  than  in  the  chimney,-^where,  to 
nae  the  words  of  a  remarkable  Poet,  we  may 
"  Hear  how  the  breezes 
Blows  among  tlie  treeses  !  " 

Well,  on  this  very  bright  second  day  of  the  year, 
all  the  world  of  London  walked  abroad  in  the  streets, 
looking,  for  the  most  part,  cheerful,  but  very  cold. 
Among  the  rest  walked  Mr.  Willoughby  and  his  son 
and  daughter.  Dr.  Johnson  once  requested  Obserca- 
turn  (it  the  imperative  mood,  by  the  way,)  to 
"  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Pem." 
Some  wicked  wag,  an  enemy  to  the  leonine  Doctor, 
has  pronounced  this  celebrated  passage  to  be  a  piece 
of  absurd  tautology ;  asserting  that,  in  fact,  the  sense 
is  this,  "  Let  observation  with  extensive  observation 
observe  mankind."  We  leave  all  such  criticism  to 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  it ;  but  let  them  remember, 
that  in  criticism,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  possible  to 
be  more  nice  than  wise.  If  the  allegorical  d;ime, 
invoked  by  the  great  philosopher  of  Fleet  Street, 
had  been  employed  according  to  his  wibh  on  this 
particular  2d  of  January,  she  would  have  paused  in 
her  survey  of  mankind,  to  watch  Mr.  Willoughby  and 
Mary  and  Charles  as  they  came  out  of  the  door  of 
their  house  into  Bcdfoid  Square.  Not  that  Mr. 
Willoughby  was  anything  wonderful  to  look  at,  or 


indfiod  Mary,  (though  die  was  a  good,  pvetiy  gu*l 
enough,)  or  Chariea,  thon^  he  wore  an  astounding 
outer  garment  of  a  novel  fiashion,  but  whether  yclept 
Chesterfield,  Paletot,  Taglioni,  Register,  Patent, 
Woikus,  Pilot  or  Wrap-Rascal,  this  deponent  sayeth 
not.  No ;  it  was  not  exactly  the  extenuil  phenomena 
of  the  three,  that  would  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  aforesaid;  it  was  the  genial,  affection- 
ate and  intelligent  brightness  and  vigour  that  seemed 
to  possess  them  all.  Mary  took  her  father's  arm,  and 
Charles  walked  on  the  other  side  of  his  sister. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  us,  Charley,  my 
boy?"  inquired  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  Into  another  country,"  said  Charies,  looking 
mysterious. 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  "  I  hope  it  is  a  warm 
one ;  I  could  bear  a  tropical  climate  very  well  just 
now.  The  very  thought  of  Central  Africa  thaws  the 
ground  at  my  feet.  Suppose  we  talk  of  the  Simoom, 
— it  might  take  the  edge  off  this  east  wind.  I  never 
felt  anything  so  sharp." 

"  Why,  Mary,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  jooosely, 
"you  must  take  care,  or  you  will  certainly  cut  your 
shins  against  your  own  wit,  some  of  these  days." 

"  Thank  you,  papa ;  did  such  a  thing  ever  happen 
to  you  ?  Awkwardness  of  that  kind  may  be  h^edi- 
tary  in  our  family.  But  what  foreign  clime  is  he 
going  to  carry  us  to,  do  you  think  P  Iceknd,  at  the 
Serpentine ! " 

"  No,  no ;  the  ice  does  not  bear  yet.  Wliere  aie 
we  going,  Charley  ?  " 

"Towards  the  south,"  replied  Charies  with  becoming 
gravity,  as  he  turned  down  Wardour  Street,  out  of 
Oxford  Street. 

"  So  I  perceive ;  but  how  far  south.  Sir  Oracle  ?  " 

"As  far  as  Leicester  Square,"  replied  the  son. 
"  The  tnith  is,  I  want  you  to  see  a  new  Panorama  of 
Burford's.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  it  is ;  I  have  seen 
the  real  place,  and  can  vouch  for  its  fidelity  to  nature. 
You  also  have  seen  the  place ;  but  it  was  some  years 
ago,  and  it  is  slightly  changed  since ;  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  remember  it  directly.  Mary  too  will,  I  think, 
find  out  what  phice  it  is  without  being  told.  At  all 
events  she  must  try,  as  we  will  not  help  her,  till  she 
gives  up  in  despair." 

"  Well,  you  have  taken  an  effectual  method  of 
rousiug  our  curiosity,"  said  his  father.  "A  place  I 
know!  humph!  Brighton?  Boulogne?  Paris  ?  Cologne? 
—Nop—Home?  Venice ?— No P— Well,  I  will  ask 
no  more.    Why  do  you  not  guess,  Mary  P  " 

"  Oh !  I  would  rather  see  if  I  can  find  out,  when 
we  are  on  the  spot.  I  am  glad  it  is  a  Panorama. 
Seeing  a  good  Panorama  u  the  next  best  tiling  to 
seeing  a  beautiful  place  itself.  I  suppose  the  place  is 
beautiful,  Charles?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  very  beautiful,  I  think ;  and  what  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  b,  that  this  new  Panorama  is 
pronounced  by  some  of  the  very  best  judges  of  ait  a 
very  fine  performance  in  its  kind.  It  is  very  carefully 
fiuishcd,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  Panorama  that 
Burford  has  ever  exhibited.    It  is  small,  but  on  that 
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veiy  account,  the  painting  is  necessarily  more  like  that 
of  a  picture,  and  will  bear  inspection.  It  is  really 
not  mechanical,  dauby  scene-painting  for  the  stage 
and  gas-light,  but  a  well-conceived  and  well-executed 
work  of  art.  I  went  in  out  of  the  rain  the  other 
day,  and  was  transported  in  a  moment  to  a  far  off 
land,  by  the  magical  effect  of  the  Panorama." 

"In  what  country  did  you  say  it  wasP"  asked 
Mary  in  a  quiet,  cunning  voice. 

Her  brother  laughed,  shook  his  head,  and  saidi 
"  No  go,  Mary."    Then  he  whispered  to  her^ 

"  Kennst  du  daa  Land  too  die  Citronen  bluh*n  r 

'*  No !  I  know  nothing  about  it  but  its  name,"  she 
replied.    "  So  your  fine  Panorama  is  in  Italy,  is  it  P  " 

"  No,  just  round  the  comer  here,  in  Leicester 
Square." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  condescend  to  interrogate  farther," 
replied  Mary,  smiling ;  "  and  I  will  certainly  not  look 
at  the  placards  at  the  door,  for  I  really  should  like  to 
see  whether  I  could  find  out  what  a  place  is,  that  I 
have  never  seen.  I  suppose  you  tliink  me  well  up  in 
pictures  and  engravings  of  Italian  scenery." 

They  turned  into  the  unobtrusive,  retreating  door- 
way of  the  old  bouse  in  Leicester  Square.  Mr. 
Willoughby  and  Mary  were  half-way  down  the  long, 
dusky,  mysterious-looking  passage,  leading  from  the 
entrance  to  the  money-taker's  desk,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  not  with  them.  Turning 
round,  they  saw  him  standing  at  the  door  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  little  Italian  boy,  who  was  resting  his 
organ  on  the  pavement,  while  he  pointed  with  his 
brown  fore-finger  to  something  in  the  inscription  on 
the  door-post.  They  did  not  hear  all  that  was  said, 
but  presently  they  saw  the  animated  little  face  light 
up  with  a  smile,  and  they  heard  the  eager  reply, 
"Si,  Signor  sow);  Napolitano,  io*' 

"  Why,  Mary,  I  do  believe  he  is  going  to  bring  the 
child  in  here  1" 

And  so  it  was.  Charles  Willoughby  had  observed 
the  little  fellow  looking  wistfully  at  the  announcement 
on  the  door-post,  "  Panoramas  of  Fienna,  Paris,  and 
Pompeii,**  Something  in  the  boy's  face  made  Charles 
stop  and  speak  to  him  in  Italian.  The  sound  of  his 
native  tongue  seemed  to  awaken  new  life  within  the 
half-frozen  child,  and  he  answered  with  rapid  words 
and  expressive  gestures.  He  was  bom  at  Sorrento, 
and,  of  course,  had  often  been  to  Pompeii.  This 
name  had  attracted  his  attention,  for  he  could  read. 
When  Charles  offered  to  show  him  a  picture  of  tlie 
pkSce,  little  Carlo  seemed  beside  himself  with  joy,  and 
shivered  no  longer.  Charles  made  him  bring  his 
organ  into  the  house,  and  requested  one  of  the 
servants  to  take  charge  of  it,  while  the  boy  went  to 
see  his  native  place.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Willoughby 
and  Mary  had  descended  the  stairs,  and  were  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  Panorama.  One  rapid 
glance  sufficed  for  the  former  to  recognise  a  place 
which,  when  he  was  a  young  traveller,  had  possessed 
singular  attractions  for  him.  There  was  the  old 
vineyard,  covering  half  the  City  of  the  Dead,  through 


which  he  bad  so  often  wandered  in  vain  speculation 
as  to  the  temples  and  streets  lying  beneath  his  feet, 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  should  be  laid  bare, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ancient  Pompeii 
should  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Yes> 
Charles  was  right ;  the  place  was  slightly  altered ;  more 
excavations  had  been  made;  several  streets  and  one 
or  two  temples  have  been  added  to  the  former 
discoveries;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  general 
appearance  of  the  scenery.  And  Mr.  Willoughby*s 
gaze  moved  delightedly  over  the  sun-lighted  Vesuvius, 
and  away  to  the  beautifiil  receding  Apennines,  follow- 
ing their  line  along  the  horizon,  lingering  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Stabia,  made  immorUl  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  fatal 
night  of  the  eraption,  in  crossing  from  the  spot 
where  the  spectator  stands,  to  his  home  there  among 
yonder  hills.  There  is  the  fine  Mount  Lactaiius,  and 
there  is  that  lovely,  gay  Castel  a  Mare,  where  he  bad 
spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  And  that  soft  sunny 
blue  sea!  how  tme  to  nature  I  "  Why,  Mary,"  he 
exclaimed  at  length,  "  this  is  almost  beyond  art ;  it  is 
the  very  place  itself ! " 

"  I  think  I  have  found  out  what  place  it  is,  papa. 
This  ruined  city,  with  the  bright  frescos  on  the  waUs, 
and  the  regular  streets  and  roofless  houses,  must  be 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum.  And  now  I  recollect,  it 
cannot  be  Herculaneum,  because  there  the  streets  are 
only  excavated,  not  imcovered.  There  the  workmen 
had  to  dig  through  the  solid  lava ;  but  in  Pompeii  they 
had  only  ashes  and  the  vegetable  mould  of  tiiat  wild 
looking  vineyard  to  remove.  Oh!  papa,  I  am  sure 
this  is  Pompeii ;  for  there  is  Mount  Lactarius  1  and 
Sorrento  and  Capri  I  Surely  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
that  lovely  headland,  and  that  curve  of  the  bay.  All 
these  ou^t  to  be  on  this  side  of  Vesuvius,  I  think; 
and  Naples  and  the  bay,  and  Herculaneum,  are  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Do  tell  me,  papa, 
amlright?" 

"Ask  Charles.  Here  he  comes  with  his  new 
friend." 

"Chartes!  Charles!"  cried  his  sister,  "I  have 
found  out.    It  is  very  easy  to  tell.    This  is—" 

"  Pompaia  /  Pompaia  !  e  qui  la  mia  patria  /  Eceo 
il  earissimo  Sorrento,  Ok!  ok!  buon  buonissimo 
Signor!  Oh  Dio !  La  Moniagna!  La  bellissima 
Acqua !  Oh  !  Signor  !  Troppo  felice  !  "  and  the 
excited  child  burst  into  tears  of  uncontrollable  joy, 
and  then  danced  about,  pointing  out  every  familiar 
object  with  vehement  gesticulations  and  the  most 
touching  accent  of  affection.  Presently  he  made  a 
dart  forward,  as  if  to  run  down  the  elevation  in  the 
ancient  Pomm  from  which  the  Panorama  is  taken, 
and  striking  himself  against  the  railing,  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  recollect  that  what  he  saw  was  not  real. 
Mary  watched  the  darkening  of  the  kindled  eye,  and 
the  mournful  tones  of  the  boy's  voice  pierced  her 
heart,  as  he  sank  down  on  a  seat,  straining  his  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  Sorrento,  and  murmuring,  "  No, 
no,  carissima  madre !  Non  posso  vederti.  So  addesso, 
so  troppo  ben  che  sogno.    Non  e  qua  il  vero  Sorrento, 
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Non  t  Umio  Mare  unapiiiura  !  SolamefUeunapUtura  I 
FoDero  Carlo  I"  and  be  remained  still  for  many 
minutes  turning  hb  tearful  eyes  from  one  well  known 
point  to  another.  Mary  and  Charles  thought  it  best 
to  leare  him  to  his  own  reflections  for  a  time,  and 
they  joined  their  father  in  a  careful  examination  of 
the  scene. 

"  What  is  that  high  pointed  island  yonder  ?"  asked 
Mary. 

"  Ischia.  It  is  an  extinct  Tolcano,  and  is  Tery 
fertile.  Yonder  too  is  Procida,  and  there  the  Bay  of 
Naples  begins.  Running  up  twelve  miles  from  the 
entrance,  it  reaches  the  town." 

"  How  I  wish  we  could  set  off  from  this  point,  and 
go  over  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  look  down  upon 
all  that.    It  seems  a  very  little  way  off,"  said  Mary. 

"  There  is  the  carriage  road,  you  see,  winding  past 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata.  That  leads  directly  to  Naples. 
But  they  have  a  railroad  now  which  runs  right  along 
the  shore,  dose  to  the  sea,  in  that  direction.  There 
is  a  station  just  heie,  where  visitors  for  Pompeii  are 
set  down." 

"  A  railway  station  and  Pompeii !  "  exclaimed 
Mary ;  "I  do  not  much  like  the  idea.    But  now  that 
we  are  at  Pompeii,  you  must  tcU  me  all  you  know 
I    about  it,  both  of  you." 

I  *'  A  moderate  request !  However,  let  me  ask  you 
I  a  few  questions.  Do  you  know  how  the  buried  city 
I'  first  came  to  be  discovered,  and  when  ?  " 
I  "  Let  me  see.  How :  yes,  of  course  I  know  Aow, 
but  tahen^  not  exactly ;  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
last  century." 

"  Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  year  1748.  Do 
you  know  when  it  was  destroyed  ?  " 

''Oh,  yes.  Girls  at  school  always  learn  that  date. 
In  the  year  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus." 

"  Well,  then,  in  what  state  would  you  expect  to 
find  a  third-rate  Roman  dty  at  that  time  ?  Rich  or 
poor,  savage  or  refined  ?  " 

"  Why,  papa»"  said  Maiy,  laughing,  "  I  really 
believe  you  think  I  know  nothing  of  history.  How- 
ever, setting  histories  aside,  I  have  read  the  '  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,'  and  I  have  picked  up  a  fact  or 
two  from  that,  concerning  the  city  and  its  inliabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction.  I  have  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  luxury  and  extravagance,  the  immorality 
and  general  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  false 
taste  in  art,  which  prevailed  throughout  Italy  in  those 
days,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  Pompeii,  except 
perhaps  in  Rome  itself." 

"  Very  well !  Are  you  prepared  to  find  the 
people  little  behind  ourselves  in  the  arts  of  domestic 
life?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  what  we,  at 
the  present  day,  would  think  a  strange  mixture  of 
high  civilization  and  half  barbarism." 

"  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  this  as  you  look 
down  on  these  ruins  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see  streets  regularly  built  and  paved,  with 
a  trottoir  for  pedestrians  and  stepping  stones  for 
crossing,  and  yet  these  streets  are  too  narrow  for 


more  than  one  chariot  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  the 
houses  are  very  small,  and  scarcely  any  have  a  ^tory 
over  the  ground  floor.  No  doubt,  the  inhabitants  did 
not  really  inhabit  them  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
But  still  the  women,  and  the  sick,  and  the  old,  could 
not  be  always  running  about  in  the  Porum,  and  the 
theatres,  and  temples,  and  they  must  have  found 
their  homes  dull  enough,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
rich.  And  then  those  terrible  little  suffocating 
cubicula  must  liave  made  some  prophetic  Pompeiau 
dream  of  a  coming  age  of  ventilation  and  window  tax, 
I  should  fancy." 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  some  of  the 
Pompeians  really  had  glass  windows  md  shutters  to 
their  houses  ?  " 

"  Shutters,  yes ;  but  glass  windows  I  never  heard 
of.  I  thought  they  used  talc  or  horn,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  make  glass  windows." 

*'  Recent  discovery  here  tells  a  different  tale. 
Look  there,  beyond  that  ruin  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
two  streets  meet ;  that  is  a  baker's  shop  where  loaves 
were  found.  That  street  is  called  the  Street  of  Shops, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  open 
shops.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  built  of  lava,  tufa, 
or  brick  covered  with  stucco ;  the  walls  were  sdmost 
all  painted  in  fresco,  and  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and 
vivid  as  if  painted  yesterday.  Just  look  at  that 
painting  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  (or,  as 
some  say,  Venus,)  —  did  you  ever  see  colours 
brighter?" 

"  Oh,  Mary,  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me 
when  I  used  to  go  so  often  from  Castel  a  Mare  to 
these  ruins !"  exclaimed  her  brother;  "  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  on  the  earth.  One  is 
sometimes  quite  startled  how  nearly  these  pagan 
people,  so  long  dead,  living  under  quite  other  laws 
•and  institutions,  approach  to  our  own  habits  and 
thoughts  upon  all  important  matters.  Man  in  all 
ages  and  climes  is  essentially  the  same,  and  is  moved 
to  love,  or  hate,  or  anger,  or  contempt,  by  the  same 
things. 

'  We  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart' 

Here  we  see,  as  elsewhere,  vast  labour  and  expense 
bestowed  on  the  temples  of  the  gods,  showing  the 
human  tendency  to  worship  a  higher  power  and 
goodness.  All  the  remains  of  handsome  buildings 
here  are,  or  were,  temples  and  offices  of  state,  which 
last  are  second  only  to  the  religious  edifices.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  among  this  people  is  evinced  in 
the  fashioning  of  every  domestic  artide;  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  stranger  and  the  guest  are  recognised  in 
the  word  '  Salve  *  inscribed  on  the  threshold  of  some 
of  the  houses.  A  thousand  trifles  show  an  identity 
of  feeling  between  us  and  them." 

"  Solomon's  doctrine  about  sparing  the  rod  and 
spoiling  the  child  was  believed  to  be  sound,  here," 
said  his  father ;  "  for,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  sign 
of  a  school-house  was  a  boy,  hoisted  on  the  back  of 
another,  being  whipped  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fashion." 
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"Had  ihe  Fompeiaiu  ngns  to  thdr  honsoaP" 
asked  Maiy. 

"  Yes,  almost  erezj  tnde  or  profession  had  a  sigit 
The  houses,  besides,  were  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  owners,  and  they  were  all  numbered,  as  with  us. 
Since  you  know  Bulwer's  novel  so  well,  I  need  not  tell 
you  about  the  houses  of  Sallust,  and  Diomed,  and 
Fanea,  and  the  curiosities,  jewels,  and  articles  of 
virtu  found  therein." 

''No,  dear  papa»  nor  i^xmt  the  skeletons  and 
pulverized  bones  of  human  beings  found  in  the  houses 
and  streets.  It  was  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
interposition  of  Providence  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  were  assembled  over  ycmder  in 
the  great  theatre  when  the  eruption  began.  How 
calm  and  beautiful  the  mountain  looks  now !  how 
gracefully  the  smoke  ascends  from  the  crater !  " 

"  It  was  by  an  eruption  from  the  now  extinct 
crater  of  that  other  peak  that  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  were  destroyed,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby.  "  Now 
look  round  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  softer  or 
lovelier  scene." 

"  Never,  pq)a.  How  I  should  like  to  see  the  real 
place!  How  beautifully  Capri  dips  into  the  sea! 
Sorrento !  ah !  it  is  worthy  to  have  been  tiie  birth- 
place of  Tasso." 

"Sorreniof  La  mia  pairiaf"  said  little  Carlo, 
advancing ;  "  OA  wm  i  bellissima,  Signora  F  " 

Mary  was  pleased  to  see  him  recovered,  and  praised 
his  native  place  to  his  heart's  content.  He  knew  a 
little  about  the  present  unhappy  state  of  Naples,  and 
said  with  vehemence  that  "*/  Re**  was  "traditore** 
and  ^'erudele"  which  Mary  and  her  brother  assented 
to  heartily.  They  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  little 
patriot  by  the  assurance  that  before  long  matters 
muit  be  bettor  arranged,  and  that  by  the  time 
he  had  earned  money  enough  to  go  back  and  live 
with  his  mother  at  Sorrento,  his  country  would  be  in 
peace  onoe  more.  Carlo  seemed  much  consoled  by 
tiieir  words,  and  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  this  unexpected  sight  of  his  native 
place.  "It  make  me  glad  and  sorry,"  said  he,  "but 
more  glad  dan  sorry."  He  seemed  to  think  that 
the  person  who  had  painted  the  Panorama  was  a 
great  magietan,  and  expressed  a  fearful  desire  of 
seeing  him.  When  the  Willoughbys  were  going 
away,  he  gave  one  more  earnest  glance  around  with 
his  blight  black  eyes,  and  then  followed  them  to  the 
haU.  Mr.  Willou^by  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  money-taker,  and  then  calling  forward 
Carlo,  who  had  already  taken  his  organ  on  his  back 
again,  he  said,  "This  is  the  child.  Now,  Carlo,  I 
have  been  asking  this  gentleman  to  let  you  come  in 
and  look  at  the  Panorama,  whenever  you  are  passing 
by,  as  long  as  you  behave  well."  Poor  boy !  he  was 
quite  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  this  news.  Mary  then 
called  him  to  her,  and  told  him  to  go  home  with 
them,  and  he  should  have  a  good  dinner  and  half*a- 
orown  as  a  new-year's  gift.  He  thought  he  had 
attracted  the  especial  favour  of  his  patron  saint  that 
day.    Since  then  Carlo  has  played  his  prettiest  tunes 


every  day  beneath  tbs  windows  of  a  oeriaiA  hooBe  in 
Bedford  Square,  receiving  always  a  considerable 
largesse  &om  Miss  Mary ;  and  every  time  he  sees  her 
at  the  window,  his  expressive  faoe  lights  iq>  with  a 
southern  smile,  and  he  cries  out,  "  Gnuia  Signoritui ! 
oggi  ho  vedtUo  la  mia  Pairia** — ^which  means,  in 
unadorned  English,  "  I  have  been  to-day  to  see  the 
Panorama  of  PompeiL" 


BEBTBAND  DE  BOBN. 

BT  XBS.  HOABE. 

[H£NRY  the  Second,  harassed  by  the  continued  re- 
bellion of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  at  length  went  over 
with  an  army  to  France,  in  order  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  which  the  young  prince  had  raised  among 
his  vassals  in  Guienne.  Bertrand  de  Bom,  Lord  of 
Hautefort,  was  a  noble  equally  celebrated  for  his 
poetic  talent  as  a  troubadour,  and  his  valour  as  a 
warrior.  He  warmly  espoused  the  ca«ise  of  young 
Henry,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  castle  of  Martel, 
whither  he  had  retired  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
approach.  The  king  encamped  at  Turennc,  and 
hostilities  had  abready  commeuoed,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  at  the  English  camp,  bearing  tidings  tliat 
Prince  Henry  was  dangerously  ill,  and  longed  to  see 
his  father,  and  receive  his  forgiveness  before  he  died. 
Henry,  however,  had  so  often  been  deceived  by  his 
rebellious  son,  that  he  believed  this  to  be  a  stratagem, 
and  refused  to  visit  the  castle  of  Martel .  In  a  day  or 
two  the  prince  died,  and  Bertrand  de  Bom,  dreading 
the  king's  vengeance,  fled  to  his  castle  of  Hautefort, 
and  prepared  to  hold  it  out  against  the  English. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  it  was  at  length  reduced,  and 
Bertrand  was  taken  and  led  bound  into  the  presence 
of  Henry.  The  king  was  about  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  him,  when  Bertrand  in  a  few  touching  words 
spoke  of  the  love  which  the  dead  prince  had  ever  borne 
him,  and  the  monarch,  bursting  into  tears,  pardoned 
the  Lord  of  Hautefort,  and,  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  restored  to  him  all  his  honours  and  i)ossessions.] 

Why  do  the  island  banners  gleam,  the  island  knights 

advance, 
Mid  strains  of  warlike  minstrelsy,  across  the  plains  of 

France  I 
The  island  host  lies  ea&p'd  within  the  ^-alU  of  old 

Turenne, 
And  forth  they  sally  to  the  fight^  who  never  fight  in 

vain. 
The  hall  was  draped  with  banners,  and  there  a  throne 

was  set 
For  the  haughtiest  king  of  England's  line,   Henry 

Plantagenet 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  his  nobles  standing  by ; 
And  they  that  knew  him  well  might  mark  strange 

trouble  in  his  eye. 

His  cold  stern  Up  was  quivering,  his  furrow'd  cheek 

was  pale, 
His  brow  was  dark  with  the  shade  it  wore  when  be 

listed  the  fearful  tale. 
How  venircance  muttered,  half  conceived,  was  fully 

wreak'd  the  while, 
And  proud   A'Becket  weltering  lay  in  Canterbury's 

aule. 
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Ab  BBglbh  knigiit  €MM  ipiirring  fiui,  lie  niah'd  into 

thafaftU: 
"  Good  newi  f "  be  cried,  "  my  li^e,  I  bring  from 

Hantefort's  mln'd  waU. 
The  strong-barr'd  gates  are  batter'd  down,  the  citadel 

is  ta'cn ; 
Oar  Boldien  loreed  thdr  bloody  way  o*er  pyramida  of 

slain. 

"And  there  within  the  Doiyon,  at  bay,  and  fighting 

still. 
We  seized  the  traitor  Bertrand,  and  bonnd  him  at  our 

will 
Without  he  waits  thy  senienco— will  it  please  my  liege 

to  see 
The  rebel  lord  in  life,  or  shall  wo  bear  his  head  to 

theel" 
"  Bring  him  in  hither,"  said  the  king,  "  I  fain  wonld  see 

him  near. 
Who  dared  to  raise  his  ann  in  fight,  spuming  our 

kingly  fear." 
They  led  the  sword-reft  prisoner  in,  his  stalwart  limbs 

bonnd  tight ; 
The  dust  tbey  scattcr'd  on  ids  head  had  dimm'd  its 

golden  light 

His  fearioM  eye  look*d  up,  and  still  an  untamed  fire 

was  there. 
His  proud  lips  mored,  yet  sent  they  forth  no  utterance 

of  pmycr  ; 
He  bent  no  knee  in  rerepenoe,  there  stood  that  prison'd 

knight. 
As  proud  as  when  his  cuirass  gleamed  and  {ieJchlon 

waved  in  fight 
Firm  and  few  the  words  he  spake,  and  yet  they  touch'd 

a  string 
Thai  tiiriird  the  parent-striken  heart  of  England's 

mighty  king ; 
A  chord  whose  plaintive  tones  brake  forth  ere  while  by 

Jiidah*8  sea : 
"  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  would  I  had 

died  for  thee!" 

"  Thou  art  the  monarch,  Sire,**  he  said,  "  of  fair  and  wide 

domains ; 
Thy  hosts  have  scaled  the  craggy  hills,  and  ploughed 

the  level  plains ; 
Thy  Toice  that  summoned  to  the  fight  made  many  a 

dwelling  lone  ; 
Thou  hast  ta'en  away  the  peasant's  child—canst  thou 

bring  back  thine  own  1 
Thy  son  whom  once  thou  loved'st  so  well,  thy  first-born 

son  lies  low ; 
No  brother  watch'd  beside  his  couch,  no  father  smooth'd 

his  brow. 
I  only  held  him  in  my  arms  till  death's  dark  fight  was 

won; 
I  only  heard  his  last  faint  words—'  Father,  forgive  thy 

son !' " 

A  strange  thing  is  a  parent's  heart— the  words  thbt 

Bertrand  spake 
Were  strong  to  move  the  old  man's  soul,  oa  breezes  stir 

a  lake. 
The  steel-clad  bosom  sternly  heaved,  the  cold  clear  eye 

was  wet. 
Of  him  who  never  quail'd  in  fight— Henry  Plantagenet. 
And  soft  sad  memories  awoke  of  the  bleB^ed  far-off  time 
When  his  boy  was  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  in  his 

prime. 
Could  the  bold  rebel  that  had  tum'd  to  gdll  his  cup  of 

Have  been  indeed  the  gladsome  child,  the  darling  fair- 

hair'd  boy, 
That  rode  his  squire-led  war-horse,  that  waved  the 

mimic  brand,  # 

And  kiss'd  his  father's  bciirdcd  lip,  and  clasp'd  his  I 

mailed  hand  1 


Now,  BOW  the  loviag  llpe  are  doeedi  nerw  to  epeik 

again, 
Never  to  say,  "  Forgive  me,  fiither— shall  thy  child  plead 

in  vain  1 
And  pardon  him  who  serv'd  me,  better  than  words  can 

tell; 
He  sinn'd  'gainst  thee,  my  graciona  sire,  loving  thy  son 

too  well  I " 
Such  thoughts  pass'd  through  the  monarch's  breast,  and 

gently  then  he  spake  :— 
"  Bertrand  de  Bom,  1  pardon  thee,  for  my  dead  Henry's 

sake. 
Take  back  thy  castle— take  thy  sword,  but  wield  it  not 

in  strife 
Against  thy  king,  who  gives  thee  now  thy  liberty  and 

life." 
He  sud,  and  low  the  Norman  lord  bent  down  his 

haughty  brow : 
Tiuit  heart  the  death-stroke  might  not  break  was  sway'd 

by  kindne«8  now. 
They  cut  the  bonds  that  held  his  arms,  and  as  he 

grasp*d  his  sword, 
*'  Oh  1  would/'  be  cried,  "  that  my  dead  lord  could  hear 

the  blcBsed  word  ! 
He  was  a  falcon,  soaring  high  on  proud  but  erring 

wing; 
He  did  not  know  his  father's  heart,  I  did  not  know  my 

king. 
Would  he  could  stand  before  thee  now,  and  bend  a 

suppliant  knee, 
And  say,  '  Kind  sire,  I  render  here  my  life  and  love  to 

theet' 
But  he  is  gone,  and  I  can  nought  but  offer  thee  my 

part, 
My  sword,  my  vassals,  and  withal  true  fealty  of  heart 
As  I  have  served  thy  princely  son,  I  fain  would  serve 

thee  now  : 
God  grant  that  merrie  England's  crown  may  long  rest 

on  tby  brow  ! " 


THE  M.VIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

▲PTfi&WA&DS  XISX&£SS  MILTON.* 

Ju//.  21.  S(ifurday.--Oh  heaven  !  can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?  am  I  agayn  at  Forest  Hill  P  How  straiiprc, 
how  joyfulle  an  event,  tho*  brought  about  with 
teares  ! — Can  it  be,  that  it  is  oulie  a  month  since  I 
stoode  at  this  toilette  as  a  bride  ?  and  lay  awake  on 
that  bed,  thinking  of  London  ?  How  long  a  month  ! 
and  oh !  this  present  one  will  be  alle  too  short. 

It  seemeth  that  Ralph  Hewlett,  shocked  at  my 
teares  and  y*  alteration  in  my  looks,  broughte  baclc  a 
dismall  report  of  me  to  dcare  father  and  mother,  pro- 
nouncing me  either  ill  or  imheppie.  Thereupon, 
Richard,  with  his  usuaU  impetnositie,  prevaylcd  on 
father  to  let  him  and  Ralph  fetch  me  home  for  a  while, 
at  leaste  till  after  Michaelmasse. 

How  surprised  was  I  to  see  Dick  enter !  My  arms 
were  soe  fast  about  his  neck,  and  my  face  prcst  soe 
close  to  his  shoulder,  that  I  did  not  for  a  while 
perceive  y  gi-avc  looke  he  had  put  on.  At  y*  latit, 
I  was  avised  to  ask  what  broughte  him  soe  unexpect- 
cdlic  to  Lond(jn ;  and  then  he  hemmed  and  looked  at 
Ralph,  and  Ralph  looked  at  Dick,  and  then  Dick  sayd 
bluntly,  he  hoped  Mr.  Milton  woulde  spare  me  to  go 

(1)  Continued  fVom  p.  171. 
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liome  till  after  Michaelmassc,  and  father  had  sent  him 
on  purpose  to  say  soe.  Mr.  Milton  lookt  sorpriscd 
and  hurte,  and  sayd,  how  could  he  be  expected  to 
part  soe  soone  with  me,  a  month's  bride  P  it  must  be 
some  other  time :  he  had  intended  to  take  mehimselfe 
to  Forest  Hill  y  following  spring,  but  coulde  not 
spare  time  now,  nor  liked  me  to  goe  without  him,  nor 
thought  I  should  like  it  myself.  But  my  eyes  said  / 
iAoulde,  and  then  he  gazed  camestlie  at  me  and  lookt 
hurt;  and  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Dick, 
licsitating  a  little,  sayd  he  was  sorrie  to  tell  us  my 
father  was  ill;  on  which  I  clasped  my  hands  and 
bcganne  to  weepe ;  and  Mr.  Milton,  changing  counte- 
nance, askt  sundrie  questions,  which  Dick  answered 
well  enough ;  and  then  said  he  woulde  not  be  soe 
cruel  as  to  keepeme  from  a  father  I  soedearlie  loved, 
if  he  were  sick,  though  he  liked  not  my  travcllmg  in 
such  unsettled  times  with  so  young  a  convoy.  Ealph 
sayd  they  had  brought  Diggory  with  them,  who  was 
olde  and  steddy  enough,  and  had  ridden  my  mother's 
mare  for  my  use;  and  Dick  was  for  our  getting 
forward  a  stage  on  our  journey  the  same  evening,  but 
Mr.  Milton  insisted  on  our  abiding  till  the  following 
mom,  and  woulde  not  be  overruled.  And  gave  me 
leave  to  stay  a  month,  and  gave  me  money,  and  many 
kind  words,  which  I  coulde  mark  little,  being  soe 
overtaken  with  concern  about  dear  father,  whose 
iUness  I  feared  to  be  worse  than  Dick  sayd,  seeing 
ibe  seemed  soe  close  and  dealt  in  dark  speeches  and 
parables.  After  dinner,  they  went  forth,  they  sayd,  to 
look  after  y*  liorses,  but  I  think  to  see  London,  and 
returned  not  till  supper. 

We  got  them  beds  in  a  house  hard  by,  and  started 
at  earlie  dawn. 

Mr.  Milton  kissed  me  most  tcnderlie  agayn  and 
agayn  at  parting,  as  though  he  feared  to  lose  me ;  but 
it  had  seemed  to  me  soe  hard  to  brook  y*  delay  of 
even  a  few  hours  when  father,  in  his  siclmesse,  was 
wanting  me,  that  I  took  leave  of  my  husband  with 
less  affection  than  I  mighte  have  shewn,  and  onlie 
began  to  find  my  spiritts  lighten  when  we  were  fairly 
quit  of  London  with  its  vile  sewers  and  drains,  and  to 
breathe  y*  sweete,  pure  morning  ayre,  as  we  rode 
swiftlie  along.  Dick  called  Loudon  a  vile  place,  and 
spake  to  Ralph  concerning  .what  they  had  scene  of  it 
ovemighte,  whence  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he  had 
beene  pleasure-seeking  more  than,  in  father's  state,  he 
ought  to  have  beene.  But  Dick  was  always  a  reckless 
lad ;— and  oh,  what  joy,  on  reaching  this  dearc  place, 
to  find  father  had  onlie  beene  suffering  under  one  of 
liis  usual  stomach  attacks,  which  have  no  danger  in 
them,  and  which  Dick  had  exaggerated,  fearing  Mr. 
Milton  woulde  not  otherwise  part  with  me ; — I  was  a 
little  shocked,  and  coulde  not  help  scoldmg  him,  though 
I  was  y  gainer;  but  he  boldlie  defended  what  he 
called  his  "stratagem  of  war,"  saying  it  was  quite 
allowable  in  dealing  with  a  Puritan. 

As  for  Robin,  ho  was  wild  with  joy  when  I  arrived ; 
and  hath  never  ceased  to  hang  about  me.  The  other 
children  are  riotous  in  their  mirth.  Little  Joscclyn 
hath  returned  from  his  foster-mother's  farm,  and  is 


noe  longer  a  puny  child — 'tis  thought  he  will  thrive. 
I  have  him  constantly  in  my  arms  or  riding  on  my 
shoulder ;  and  with  delight  have  revisited  alle  my  olde 
haunts,  patted  Clover,  &c.  Deare  mother  is  most 
kind.  The  maids  as  oft  call  me  Mrs.  Molly  as  Mrs. 
Milton,  and  then  smile  and  beg  pardon.  Rose  and 
Agnew  have  have  been  here,  and  have  made  me  pro- 
mise to  visit  Sheepsoote  before  I  return  to  London. 
The  whole  house  seams  full  of  glee. 


Monday. — ^It  seemes  quite  strange  to  heare  Dick 
and  Harry  singing  loyal  songs  and  drinking  y*  king's 
health  after  soe  reoentlie  hearing  his  M.  soe  con- 
tinuallie  spoken  agaynst.  Also,  to  see  a  lad  of  Robin's 
age,  coming  in  and  out  at  his  will,  doing  aniething  or 
nothing ;  instead  of  being  ever  at  his  taskes,  and  looking 
at  meal-times  as  if  he  were  repeating  them  to  him- 
selfe.    I  know  which  I  like  best. 

A  most  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Milton,  hopmg  father 
is  better,  and  praying  for  news  of  him.  How  can  I 
write  to  him  without  betraying  Dick  P  Robin  and  I 
rode,  this  morning,  to  Sheepscote.  Thoughte  Mr. 
Agnew  received  me  with  unwonted  gravitie.  He 
tolde  me  he  had  received  a  letter  from  my  husband, 
praying  news  of  my  father,  seeing  I  had  sent  him 
none,  and  that  he  had  writ  to  him  that  father  was 
quite  well,  never  had  been  better.  Then  he  sayd  to 
me  he  feared  Mr.  Milton  was  labouring  under  some 
false  impression.  I  tolde  him  trulie,  that  Dick,  to  get 
me  home,  had  exaggerated  a  trifling  illness  of  father's, 
but  that  I  was  guiltlesse  of  it.  He  sayd  Dick  was 
inexcusable,  and  that  noe  good  end  coulde  justifie  a 
man  of  honour  in  overcharging  y*  truth ;  and  that, 
since  I  was  innocent,  I  shoulde  write  to  my  husband 
to  dear  myself.  I  said  briefly,  I  woulde  ;  and  I  mean 
to  do  soe,  onlie  not  to-daye.  Oh,  sweet  countrie  life ! 
I  was  made  for  you  and  none  other.  This  riding  and 
walking  at  one's  owne  free  will,  in  j*  fresh  pure  ayre, 
coming  in  to  earlie,  heartie,  wholesome  meals, 
seasoned  with  harmlesse  jests, — seeing  fresh  faces 
everie  daye  come  to  y*  house,  knowing  everie  faoe  one 
meets  out  of  doores, — ^supping  in  the  garden,  and  re- 
maining in  the  ayre  long  after  the  moon  has  risen, 
talking,  laughing,  or  perhaps  dancing, — ^if  this  be  not 
joyfullnesse,  what  is  P 

For  certain,  I  woulde  that  Mr.  Milton  were  here ; 
but  he  woulde  call  our  sports  mistimed,  and  throw  a 
damp  upon  our  mirth  by  not  joining  in  it.  Soe  I 
will  enjoy  my  holiday  while  it  lasts,  for  it  may  be  long 
ere  I  get  another — especiallie  if  hii  and  father's 
opinions  get  wider  asunder,  as  I  think  they  are 
doing  alreadie.  My  promised  spring  holiday  may 
come  to  nothing. 

Monday. — My  husband  hath  writ  to  me  strangelic, 
chiding  me  most  unkindlie  for  what  was  noe  fault  of 
mine,  to  wit,  Dick's  falsitie ;  and  wondering  I  can 
derive  anie  pleasure  from  a  holiday  so  obtayned,  which 
he  will  not  curtayl,  but  will  on  noe  pretenoe  extend. 
Nay !  but  methinks  Mr.  Milton  presumeth  somewhat 
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too  mucli  on  his  marital  authoritie,  writing  in  this 
strayn.  I  am  no  mere  child  neither,  nor  a  nmaway 
wife,  nor  in  such  bad  companie,  in  mine  own.  father's 
house,  where  he  firste  saw  me ;  and,  was  it  anie  fault 
of  mine,  indeed,  that  father  was  not  ill  ?  or  can  I  wish 
he  had  bcene  P    No,  truly ! 

This  letter  hath  sorelie  Texed  me.  Dear  father, 
seeing  me  soc  duUe,  askt  mc  if  I  had  had  bad  news.  I 
sayd  I  had,  for  that  Mr.  Milton  wanted  me  back  at  j' 
month's  end.  He  sayd,  lightlie.  Oh,  that  must  not 
be,  I  must  at  all  events  stay  over  his  birthdaye,  he 
could  not  spare  me  sooner;  he  woulde  settle  all  that. 
Let  it  be  soe  then — ^I  am  content  enoughe. 

To  change  y*  current  of  my  thoughts,  he  hath  re- 
newed y«  scheme  for  our  visit  to  Lady  Falkland, 
which,  weather  permitting,  is  to  take  place  to-morrow. 
'Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  her,  soe  I  am  willing  to 
goe  ;  but  she  is  dearer  to  Rose  than  to  me,  though  I 
respect  her  much. 

Wednesday.-^lihe  whole  of  yesterday  occupyde  with 
our  visitt.  I  love  Lady  Falkland  well,  yet  her 
religious  mellanchoUie  and  presages  of  evil  have  left 
a  weight  upon  my  spiritts.  To-daye,  we  have  a 
family  dinner.  The  Agncws  come  not,  but  the 
Merediths  doe,  we  shall  have  more  mirthe  if  less  wit. 
My  time  now  draweth  soe  short,  I  must  crowd  into  it 
alle  y*  pleasure  I  can ;  and  in  this,  everie  one  conspires 
to  help  [me,  saying,  "Poor  Moll  must  soon  rctuni 
to  London."  Never  was  creature  soe  petted  or  spoylt. 
How  was  it  there  was  none  of  this  before  I  married, 
when  they  might  have  me  alwaies  P  ah,  therein  lies 
the  secret.    Now,  wc  have  mutuallie  tasted  our  losse. 

Ralph  Hewlett,  going  agayn  to  town,  was  avised 
to  ask  whether  I  had  anie  commission  wherewith 
to  charge  him.  I  bade  him  tell  Mr.  Milton  that 
since  we  should  meet  soe  soonc,  I  need  not  write,  but 
would  keep  alle  my  news  for  our  fire-side.  Robin 
added,  "  Say,  we  cannot  spare  her  yet,"  and  father 
echoed  the  same. 

But  I  begin  to  feel  now,  that  I  must  not  prolong 
my  stay.  At  the  Icaste,  not  beyond  father's  birth- 
day.   My  month  is  hasting  to  a  close. 


Sept,  21.— Battle  at  Newbuiy— Lord  Falklandslayn. 
Oh,  fatal  loss  !  Father  and  mother  going  off  to  my 
Lady :  but  I  think  she  will  not  see  them.  Aunt  and 
uncle  Hewlett,  who  brought  y*  news,  can  talk  of 
nothing  else. 

22. — All6  sadnesse  and  consternation.  1  am  wearic 
of  bad  news,  public  and  private,  and  feel  less  and 
less  love  for  y*  puritans,  yet  am  forced  to  seem  more 
loyal  than  1  reaUy  am,  soe  high  runs  party  feeling  just 
now  at  home. 

My  month  has  passed ! 


Sepi.  28.— A  most  displeased  letter  from  my 
husband,  minding  me  that  my  leave  of  absence  hath 
expired,  and  that  he  likes  not  the  messages  he  received 


through  Ralph,  nor  y«  unreasonable  and  hurtfulle 
pastimes  which  he  finds  have  beene  making  my  quiet 
home  distastefulle.  Asking,  are  they  suitable,  under 
circumstances  of  nationall  consternation  to  9^  otone 
party,  or  seemlie  in  soe  young  a  wife,  apart  from  her 
husband  P  To  conclude,  insisting,  with  more  autho- 
ritie  than  kindnesse,  on  my  immediate  return. 

With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  have  beene  to  my  father. 
I  have  tolde  him  1  must  goe.  He  sayth.  Oh  no,  not 
yet.  I  persisted,  1  must,  my  husband  was  soe  very 
angry.  He  rejoined.  What,  angry  with  my  sweet 
MollP  and  for  spending  a  few  days  with  her  old 
father  P  Can  it  be  ?  hath  it  come  to  this  akeadie  P 
I  sayd,  my  month  had  expired.  He  sayd.  Nonsense,  he 
had  always  askt  me  to  stay  over  Michaeknasse,  till  his 
birthday ;  he  knew  Dick  had  named  it  to  Mr.  Milton. 
I  sayd,  Mr.  Milton  had  taken  no  notice  thereof,  but 
had  onlie  granted  me  a  month.  He  grew  peevish, 
and  said  "  Pooh,  pooh !"  Thereat,  after  a  silence  of  a 
minute  or  two,  I  sayd  yet  agayn,  I  must  goe.  He 
took  me  by  y*  two  wrists  and  sayd.  Doe  you  wish  to 
goP  1  burst  into  teares,  but  made  noe  answer.  He 
sayd.  That  is  answer  enough, — ^how  doth  this  puritan 
carry  it  with  you,  my  child  P  and  snatched  his  letter. 
I  sayd.  Oh,  don't  read  that,  and  would  have  drawn  it 
back;  but  father,  when  heated,  is  impossible  to 
controwl ;  therefore,  quite  deaf  to  entreaty,  he  would 
read  y*  letter,  which  was  unfit  for  him  in  his  chafed 
mood ;  then,  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  and  smiting 
it  with  his  fist, — Ha !  and  is  it  thus  he  dares  address 
a  daughter  of  mine  ?  (with  words  added,  I  dare  not 
write)— but  be  quiet,  MoU,  be  at  peace,  my  child,  for 
he  shall  not  have  you  back  for  awhile,  even  though  he 
come  to  fetch  you  himself.  The  maddest  thing  I  ever 
did  was  to  give  you  to  this  roundhead.  He  and  Roger 
Agnew  talked  me  over  in  soe  many  fine  words. — 
What  possessed  me,  I  know  not.  Your  mother  always 
said  evil  woulde  come  of  it.  But  as  long  as  thy 
father  has  a  roof  over  his  head,  child,  thou  hast  a 
home. 

As  soone  as  he  woulde  hear  me,  I  begged  him  not  to 
take  on  soe,  for  that  I  was  not  an  unhappy  wife ;  but 
my  tears,  he  sayd,  belied  me ;  and  indeed,  with  fear 
and  agitation,  they  flowed  fast  enough.  But  I  sayd, 
I  mnst  goe  home,  and  wished  I  had  gone  sooner,  and 
woulde  he  let  Diggory  take  me !  No,  he  sayd,  not  a 
man  Jack  on  his  Imid  shoulde  saddle  a  horse  for  me, 
nor  would  he  lend  me  one,  to  carry  me  back  to  Mr. 
Milton ;  at  the  leaste  not  for  a  while,  till  he  had  come 
to  reason,  and  protested  he  was  sorry  for  having  writ 
to  mc  soe  harshly. 

"  Soe  be  content,  Moll,  and  make  not  two  enemies 
instead  of  one.  Go«,  help  thy  mother  with  her  clear 
starching.    Be  happy  whilst  thou  art  here." 

But  ah !  more  easily  said  than  done.  "  Alle  joy  is 
darkened ;  the  mirthe  of  the  land  is  gone !" 


Michaelmtuie  Day.^K.t  Squire  Paice's  grand  dinner 
we  have  been  counting  on  soe  many  days ;  but  it  gave 
me  not  y*  pleasure  expected. 
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Oct.  13. — ^The  weather  is  8oe  foul  thBt  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Milton  woulde  not  like  me  to  be  on  j*  road,  e^en 
vonld  my  father  let  me  goe. 

— ^While  writing  y*  above,  heard  very  angrie  voices 
in  y*  court-yard,  my  father's  especiallie,  louder  than 
common ;  and  distinguished  the  words  '  knave'  and 
*  varlet,'  and  *  begone/  Lookt  from  my  window  and 
beheld  a  man,  booted  and  cloaked,  with  two  horses,  at 
y*  gate,  parleying  with  my  father,  who  stood  in  an 
offensive  attitude,  and  woidd  not  let  him  in.  I  oould 
catch  such  fragments  as,  '  But,  sir !'  '  AVhat !  in  such 
weather  as  this  f  '  Nay,  it  had  not  overcast  when  I 
started.'  "Tis  foul  enough  now,  then.'  'Let  me 
but  have  speech  of  my  mistress.'  '  You  crosse  not  ray 
threshold.'  *  Nay,  sir,  if  but  to  give  her  this  letter :' — 
and  turning  his  head,  I  was  avised  of  its  being  Hubert, 
old  Mr.  Milton's  man ;  doubtless  sent  by  my  husband 
to  fetch  me.  Seeing  my  father  raise  his  hand  in  imgric 
action  (his  riding  whip  beuig  in  it),  I  hasted  down  as 
fast  as  I  coulde,  to  prevent  mischiefe,  as  well  as  to 
get  my  letter ;  but,  unhappilie,  not  soe  fleetlic  as  to 
see  more  than  Hubert's  flying  skirts  as  he  gallopped 
from  y*  gate,  with  the  led  horse  by  the  bridle  ;  while 
my  father  flinging  downc  y*  torne  letter,  walked 
passionatelie  away.  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  stood 
mazed  for  a  while, — was  then  avised  to  piece  y*  letter, 
but  could  not ;  onlie  making  out  such  words  as  '  Sweet 
Moll,'  in  my  husband's  writing. 


Oct  14. — Rose  came  this  morning,  through  rain  and 
mire,  at  some  risk  as  well  as  much  inconveDience,  to 
intreat  of  me,  even  with  teares,  not  to  vex  Mr.  Milton 
by  anie  farther  delays,  but  to  return  to  him  as*  soon 
as  possible.  Kind  soule,  her  afiection  toucht  me,  and 
I  assured  her  the  more  readilie  I  intended  to  return 
home  as  soone  as  I  coulde,  which  was  not  yet,  my 
father  having  taking  y*  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  permitting  me  noc  escort ;  but  that  I  questioned 
not,  Mr.  Milton  was  onlie  awaiting  the  weather  to 
settle,  to  fetch  me  himself.  That  he  will  doe  so,  is 
my  firm  persuasion.  Meanwhile,  I  make  it  my  duty 
to  joyn  with  some  attempt  at  cherfullenesse  in  y* 
amusements  of  others,  to  make  my  father's  confine- 
ment to  y*  house  less  irksome ;  and  have  in  some 
measure  succeeded. 


Oct.  23. — Noe  sighte  nor  tidings  of  Mr.  Milton. — 
I  am  uueasie,  frighted  at  myself,  and  wish  1  had  never 
left  liim,  yet  hurte  at  y*  neglect.  Hubert,  beiug  a 
crabbed  temper,  made  mischief  on  his  return,  I  faucy. 
Fatiiei*  is  vexed,  mcthinks,  at  his  owne  passion,  and 
hath  never,  directlie,  spoken,  iu.my  Uearinge,  of  what 
passed;  but  raylcth  continuulle  aga^ust  rebels  and 
roundheads.    As  to  mother,— ah  me. 


Oct.  24. — ^Thro'  dank  and  miry  lanes  and  bye-roads 
with  Robin,  to  Shecpscote. 

Waiting  for  Rose  in  Mr.  Agnew's  small  studdy, 
where  she  mostlie  sittcth  with  him,  oft  acting  as  his 
amanuensis,  was  avised  to  take  up  a  printed  sheet  of 


paper  that  lay  on  y*  table ;  bat  finding  it  to  be  of 
Latin  versing,  was  about  to  laye  it  downe  aga^it,  when 
Rose  came  in.  She  changed  colour,  and  in  a  faltering 
voice  aayd,  "  Ah,  cousin,  do  yon  know  what  that  is  ? 
One  of  your  husband's  proofe  sheets.  I  woulde  that 
it  coulde  interest  you  in  like  manner  as  it  bath  me." 
Made  her  noe  answer,  laying  it  aside  enconcemedlie, 
but  secretlie  felt,  as  1  have  oft  done  before,  how  stupid  it 
is  not  to  know  Latin,  and  resolved  to  get  Robin  to 
teach  me.  He  is  noe  greate  scholar  himself,  soe  will 
not  shame  me. — I  am  wearie  of  hearing  of  war  and 
politicks ;  soe  will  try  studdy  for  a  while,  and  see  if 
'twill  cure  this  dull  payn  at  my  heart. 


Oct,  28.— -Robin  and  I  have  shut  ourselves  up  for 
three  hours  dailie,  in  y*  small  book-room,  and  have 
made  Dayre  progrease.  He  liketh  hb  office  of  tutor 
mightilie. 

31. — My  lessons  are  more  crabbed,  or  1  am  more 
dull  and  inattentive,  for  J  cannot  fix  my  minde  on  my 
book,  and  am  secretlie  wearie.  Robin  wearies  too. 
But  1  will  not  give  up  as  yet ;  the  more  soe  as  in 
this  quiete  studdy  I  am  out  of  sighte  and  hearinge  of 
suudrie  young  officers  Dick  is  continuallie  bringing 
over  from  Oxford,  who  spend  manic  hours  with  him 
in  countrie  sports,  and  then  come  into  y*  bouse, 
hungry,  thirstie,  noisie,  and  idle.  I  know  Mr.  Milton 
woulde  not  like  them. 

— Surelie  he  will  come  soone? — I  sayd  to  father 
last  night,  I  wanted  to  hear  from  home.  He  sayd, 
"Ho\ne!  Dost  call  yon  taylor's  shop  your  homeP" 
soe  ironicalle  that  1  was  shamed  to  say  more. 

Woulde  that  I  had  never  married ! — then  coulde  I 
enjoy  my  childhoode's  home.  Yet  I  knew  not  its  value 
before  1  quitted  it,  and  had  even  a  stupid  pleasure  in 
anticipating  another.  Ah  me,  had  I  loved  Mr. 
Milton  more,  perhaps  1  might  better  have  endured  y* 
taylor's  shop. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  LIEGE  TO  AIX-LA- 

CHAPELLE, 

/«  a  Dilijenee  belonging  to  ike  Prussian  Messageries. 

1  AiiuiVED  at  the  coach-office  just  as  they  were 
putting  the  horses  to,  procured  my  ticket,  and  was 
putting  it  in  my  pocket,  when  a  by-standcr  rather 
siguiticautly  said,  "  You  had  better  read  it,  sir."  1 
took  his  advice.  These  tickets,  for  the  convcuicnce 
of  travellers,  were  printed  in  German  and  French. 
I  found  1  was  to  occupy  the  fourth  seat  in  the  vehicle, 
and  was  strictly  forbidden  to  change  places  with  my 
fellow-travellers,  even  if  such  an  arrangement  should 
prove  agreeable  to  all  parties.  This  despotic  military 
discipline  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  our  nearing 
the  territories  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  Frederic 
William.  However,  when  once  snugly  ensconced  in 
my  comer,  the  tyranny  of  his  Majesty  gave  me  but 
little  concern; — I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  enjoyed  as 
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sound  a  nap  as  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man  in  a 
land  of  perfect  liberty.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning — that  is  to  say,  daybreak,  when  I  awoke ; 
the  rocking  of  the  carriage — so  soothing  to  the  drowsy 
— had  ceased,  and  my  slumbers  broken.  At  first,  I 
anticipated  some  evil, — the  loss  of  a  wheel,  a  horse 
fallen  down,  or  some  unfortunate  accident.  I  ad- 
Tanced  my  head  to  the  carriage  window ;  all  was  right ; 
there  we  were,  alone,  brought  to  a  stand  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  roads  I  ever  saw.  I  took  my 
ticket  from  my  pocket,  to  see  if  I  could  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  this  rather  unusual  method  of  travelling. — 
Not  a  word ;  but  as  there  was  no  prohibition  to  my 
holding  conversation  during  the  journey,  why,  I  turned 
to  my  neighbour,  and'asked  him  if  we  had  been  thus 
stationary  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

"  About  twenty  minutes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Twenty  minutes!"  I  exclaimed.  "Pray,  sir, 
may  I^  without  indiscretion,  ask  what  we  are  doing 
here?" 

"  We  are  waiting." 

"Oh!  we  are  waiting.  And  pray  what  are  we 
waiting  for  ?" 

"  The  hour." 

"What  hour?" 

"  The  hour  when,  by  right,  we  enter  the  town." 

"  Is  there,  then,  a  fixed  hour?" 

"  Every  thing  is  fixed  in  Prussia." 

"  But,  supposing  we  happened  to  arrive  before  the 
hour?" 

"  The  conductor  would  be  punished." 

"And  if  after?" 

"  Punished  the  same." 

"  That 's  well  looked  to,  at  any  rate,"  was  my 
observation. 

"  Every  thing  is  well  looked  to  in  Prussia,"  re- 
sponded my  neighbour. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  token  of  assent.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  differed  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  superiority  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  his  country ;  independent 
of  which,  he  had  been  too  complaisant  in  answering 
my  many  questions  to  admit  of  my  wounding  his 
amour  propre,  I  saw  that  my  silent  acquiescence  to 
his  opinion  had  gratified  him ;  so  I  ventured  to  resume 
the  conversation,  by  inquiring  the  precise  hour  at 
which  alone  we  had  the  privilege  of  entering  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

"  Thirty-five  minutes  past  four  in  the  morning." 

"  But  if  the  watches  and  clocks  don't  agree  ?" 

"  Watches  and  clocks  always  agree  in  Prussia." 

There  must  be  something  more  than  meets  the  eye, 
thought  I,  in  this  said  kingdom  of  Prussia,  when 
even  time  seems  regulated  by  dictatorial  edict. 
Really  puzzled,  I  begged  an  explanation. 

"  The  conductors,"  continued  my  companion,  "have 
A  timepiece  placed  before  them  in  the  cabriolet, 
which  ia  secured  by  a  padlock,  to  prevent  all 
touching  of  the  works  to  suit  their  convenience. 
These  are  regulated  by  the  clocks  of  the  Messageries, 
and  by  them  the  moment  of  arrival  at  each  town  and 


village  is  ascertained,  to  our  final  entree  at  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle." 

"  With  all  these  precautions,  how  happens  it," 
I  continued,  "  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  waiting  here 
on  this  bowling-green  of  a  road  ?" 

"  I  suppose  the  conductor,  like  yourself,  sir,  fell 
asleep,  and  during  the  time  the  postilions  pushed  on 
at  too  great  a  speed,  and  now  they  have  to  pay  for 
time  overspent" 

"  Oh !  if  that 's  the  case,  I  will  profit  by  the  halt, 
get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  look  about  me  a  little." 

"  You  cannot  get  out  of  a  diligence  in  Prussia  till 
the  end  of  your  journey." 

I  was  nearly  tempted  to  utter  a  deep  and  bitter 
imprecation  against  Prussia  and  all  who  belonged  to 
it.  I,  however,  suppressed  ray  anger,  and  begged  to 
know  what  were  those  ruins  I  saw  at  a  little  distanoe. 

"  It  is  the  Castle  of  Emmaburgh." 

"  And  what  is  the  Castle  of  Emmaburgh  V* 

"  It  was  there  that  the  adventure  of  Eginhard  and 
Emma  took  place." 

"  Indeed !  Do,  pray,  have  the  kindness  to  change 
places  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that,  at  least,  I 
may  view  it  from  the  window." 

"  With  great  pleasure  would  I  comply  with  your 
request,  but  we  are  forbidden  to  change  places  in  a 
public  carriage  in  Prussia." 

"Confound  Prussia!"  I  exclaimed,  my  patience 
completely  worn  out.  Instantly  I  recollected  myself, 
and  apologized  for  my  indiscretion. 

"  Oh  I  dose  Frenchmen  always  chatter,  chatter, — 
dere  tongue  neber  still,"  growled  forth  a  fat  German, 
without  unclosing  his  eyes ;  and  these  were  the  first 
words  he  had  uttered  since  we  started. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  sir?"  askecL  I,  not  half 
pleased  at  his  observation. 

"  I  did  say Oh !  noting,  noting*' 

'*  You  had  much  better  go  to  sleep  again,  sir,"  I 
said  to  him ;  "  and  if  it  is  your  habit  to  dream  aloud, 
I  recommend  its  being  in  your  mother  tongue." 

The  German  began  to  snore. 

"  Postilions!  vor\iarts — vorwarts!"  cried  the 
conductor. 

Crack  went  the  whips,  at  full  gallop  the  horses  ;— 
I  tried  to  catch  a  peep  of  the  poetical  ruins,  but  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  road  cut  off  all  view. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  four,  to  a  second,  we 
drove  into  the  court  of  the  Mcssagcrics  at  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe. 

JUVENILE  DEPRAVITY.* 
Some  years  back  we  were  standing  on  the  deck  of  a 
packet  from  the  United  States  as  it  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool.  By  our  side  was  an  American  gentle- 
man, whose  eye  roved  with  all  the  excitement  of 
curiosity    over    the    docks    and    piers,    and    other 


(1)  •♦  Juvenile  Depravity."  100/.  Prize  Essay,  bythf»  Rev.  Henry 
Wurslcy,  M.A.,  late  Michel  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxfml} 
Hector  of  Easton,  Suffolk.  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  ftnd 
Causes  of  Juvenile  Depravity."  By  Thomfti  Beggt.«— CharlM 
Uilpin,  Bisbopsgate-street  Without. 
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splendid  eyidences  of  power  and  wealth,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  them  was  freely  expressed,  but  as  we 
neared  the  qoay,  where  was  congregated  together  a 
mass  of  ill-dad,  poTerty-stricken,  depraved  looking 
beings,  collected  by  idle  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  earn- 
ing a  sixpence,  his  countenance  suddenly  fell.  With 
an  irrepressible  fenrour  that  came  from  the  heart,  he 
exdaimed,  "Thank  God,  we  have  nothing  like  this  to 
show  in  our  country !"  It  was  impossible  to  answer  a 
word;  for  although,  the  race  being  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference must  lie  entirely  in  the  circumstances,  yet  the 
absence  of  this  degraded  dass  was  the  first  thing  that 
had  struck  us  in  America,  and  infinitely  outweighed  a 
whole  catalogue  of  "TroUopian"  deficiencies  and  an- 
noyances. Nor  was  the  exclamation  prompted  by 
national  prejudice;he  was  from  theNewEnghmd States, 
where  among  cultiyated  men  stjll  exists  a  warm  filial 
love  for  the  mother  countiy;  but  independently  of 
this  circumstance,  we  believe  that  the  progress 
of  England  is  r^;arded  with  more  of  admiration 
than  jealousy  by  her  transatlantic  children  generally. 
"  She  is  marching  with  giant  strides  towards  im- 
mortal renown,"  says  an  American  writer.  The  glo- 
rious distinction  is  adjudged  to  her  of  having  taken 
the  lead  in  phiknthropy.  **  England,"  says  Channing, 
"  is  a  privileged  nation :  on  one  part  of  her  history  she 
can  look  with  unmixed  self-respect.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  I  know  not 
a  moral  e£fbrt  so  glorious  as  the  long,  painful,  victo- 
rious struggle  of  her  phiknthropists  against  that 
concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruelties,  and  crimes,  the 
slave  trade.  Next  to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation 
Act  is  the  most  signal  expression,  afforded  by  our 
times,  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer 
Christianity.  Loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt  and 
with  a  grinding  taxation,  she  contracted  a  new  debt 
of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to 
Englishmen,  but  to  the  degneded  African.  This  was 
not  an  act  of  policy,  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Par- 
liament but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people.  The 
English  nation,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  under  a 
strong  Christian  impulse,  and  without  distinction  of 
rank,  sex,  party,  or  religious  names,  decreed  freedom 
to  the  slave.  I  know  not  that  history  records  a  national 
act  so  disinterested,  so  sublime." 

Why  are  we  forced  to  admit  that  this  picture  has 
a  terrible  reverse.  The  southern  phmter  taunts  us 
with  the  misery  of  our  labouring  class — ^with  the  de- 
gradation of  our  Irish  paupers — and  asks,  if  such  are 
the  boasted  fruits  of  our  institutions,  wherein  they 
differ  from  the  very  worst  results  of  slavery?  The 
common  reply  is,  that  our  poor  arc  at  least  free,  and 
that  they  may  better  their  condition  by  industry  and 
good  conduct.  We  fear  that  this  does  not  altogether 
meet  the  question.  The  presence  of  such  a  vast 
mass  of  pauperism  and  vice  argues  something  hollow 
at  the  root  of  our  civilization — that  there  are  classes 
to  whom  it  has  hitherto  proved  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  The  mighty  revolution  of  the  social 
machine  that  has  enriched  the  country  at  laige,  has 
thrust  these  imfortunates  lower  and  lower  in  the 


scale,  tiU  they  are  bound  down  by  an  almost  iron 
necessity  to  ignorance,  suffering,  and  crime.  They 
constitute  a  vast  and  discontented  body  in  the  midst 
of  us,  —  the  pariahs  of  modem  civilization,  the 
wide-spreading  ulcer  of  our  social  state,  whom  it  b 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  crud  to  leave  any  longer  in  neg- 
lect. The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  our  elaborate 
social  system  have,  in  their  haste  to  become  rich,  or 
in  their  struggles  for.  subsistence,  too  long  forgotten 
this,  the  lowest  of  aU ;  and  thus  they  have  been  left 
to  themsdves  under  the  most  crushing  and  hopdess 
circumstances.  It  is  time  that  the  latent  causes  of 
this  state  of  things  should  be  laid  bare,  that  a  timely 
remedy  should  be  applied ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lord  Ashley,  "we  may  anticipate  in  twenty  years  a 
general  convulsion  and  displacement  of  sodety.  There 
can  be  neither  comfort  nor  peace  but  in  a  virtuous 
and  religious  people."  What  Longfellow  forebodes 
of  slavery  in  America,  may  no  less  be  predicted  of  our 
own  neglected  classes : — 

"  There  is  a  poor  blind  Samson  in  this  land. 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel. 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal. 
Till  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies.* 

But  of  the  pauper  crowd  that  thronged  us  on  the 
Liverpool  quay,  the  greater  number  were  little  more 
than  children ;  and  this  points  to  one  most  menacing 
symptoiA  in  the  moral  condition  of  our  lowest  dass : 
vice  is  becoming  prccodous;  the  spring  is  polluted 
nearer  to  its  source  than  of  old.  The  root  of  the  evil 
has  struck  deeper,  and  the  result  is  a  rank  and  poison- 
ous overgrowth  of  crime.  This  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  noble  band  of  philanthropists  who  are 
studying  the  cause  and  endeavouring  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.  With  a  view  to  ensure  the  dosest 
consideration  of  the  subject,  a  prize  of  100/.  was 
offered  for  the  best  Essay  upon  it,  and  three  Dissent- 
ing ministers,  themsdves  of  distinguished  abilities, 
were  appointed  the  adjudicators.  After  carefully 
perusing  no  less  than  fifty-five  papers,  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  confess  that  we  rejoice  in  this  circumstance,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  party,  but  because  it  is  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  looked  for  from  tlie  influence  of  that 
body,  directed,  as  wo  believe  and  trust  it  has  been 
and  will  be,  towards  the  amelioration  of  our  social 
evik.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Worsley's  book  were  in 
everybody's  hands  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  sympathy  of  all  other  chisses  towards 
the  most  suffering  of  all,  and  to  stimukte  every  one, 
according  to  his  ability,  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
its  regeneration. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Beggs,  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Moral  Eleva- 
tion of  the  People,"  was  also  recommended  by  the 
adjudicators  to  a  second  prize,  to  which  its  high  merits 
undoubtedly  entitle  it. 

The  publication  of  both  Essays  is  certainly  well 
timed.    Public  attention  is  now  fully  awakened  to  the 
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enormity  of  onr  social  evils,  and  a  rast  impulse  has 
been  ^yen  to  philanthropic  exertion.  Various  forms 
of  education  are  derised,  to  embrace  even  the  most 
abject  classes.  Charity  is  going  forth  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  compelling  the  forsaken  to  come 
in.  The  legislature,  influenced  by  the  nniyersal  feel- 
ing, is  turning  its  attention  to  plans  for  an  improved 
penal  economy,  to  sanitary  reform,  and  other  important 
social  improvements.  The  literature  of  the  day  is 
rendering  noble  service  to  the  good  cause.  The 
writings  of  Dickens  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the  vir- 
tues of  the  humbler  cLisses,  and  portrayed  in  vivid 
colours  their  trials,  and  their  sufferings,  and  their 
heroic  endurance ;  and  the  Manchester  operatives  have 
recently  found  a  sympathizing  and  powerful  advocate 
in  the  talented  author  of  "  Mary  Barton." 

Of  all  the  forms  of  human  nusery,  there  is  none  that 
challenges  our  sympathy  so  much  as  the  premature 
debasement  of  childhood.  Look,  on  one  hand,  at  the 
joyous  infant,  the  pet  of  the  family,  "  fed,"  as  Lamb 
says,  "  with  milk  and  praise,"  and  seeing  nothing  but 
love  in  the  eyes  of  aU  around,  growing  up  into  the 
child,  fostered  with  a  not  unwise  indulgence,  carefully 
excluded  from  evil  influences,  and  trained,  as  its  facul- 
ties expand,  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  the  precepts  of 
religion — looking  up  to  its  parents  as  to  God's  vice- 
gerents, with  mingled  reverence  and  love — ^associating 
from  its  earliest  years  eveiy  sweet  and  sacred  emotion 
with  the  idea  of ''  home;"  and  then,  at  the  children  of 
the  very  poor,  who,  as  the  same  writer  says,  "  have 
no  home,"  or  one,  from  the  misery  of  which  they  in- 
stinctively seek  to  escape.  Who  is  there  among  us 
that  cannot  testify  to  the  painful  truth  of  the  foUowing 
picture  placed  before  us  by  Mr.  Beggs  P 

"Thousands  of  youth  are  growing  up  to  manhood,  it 
cannot  be  said  without  education,  for  no  negative  term 
will  express  the  truth, — ^they  are  literally  trained  to 
-  fkaad  and  theft  as  a  profession.  The  sceptic  may  gather 
i  Bofficient  endenoe  of  this  by  merely  perambulating  the' 
;  streets  of  the  metropolis  or  the  bye  fanes  and  alleys  of 
any  of  our  large  towns.  He  will  be  at  no  loss  to  detect 
the  young  recruits  of  the  dangerous  class.  He  may 
espy  a  group  of  children  engaged  in  some  boisterous 
game,  or  apparently  lounging  listlessly  about.  They 
I  appear  in  every  variety  of  ragged  costume.  The  un- 
washed fiue,  the  uncombed  hair,  the  head  without  a  hat, 
and  the  feet  without  shoes,  bespeak  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  neglect.  If  they  are  obserred  for  a  time, 
all  the  traits  of  character  will  appear.  Obscenity  and 
blasphemy  shock  the  ear;  their  skill  in  artifice  is  made 
appMirent  in  the  tricks  practised  upon  each  other.  Some  of 
Uieir  faculties  are  wtrtiadarly  acute,  and  all  the  pro- 
petuUiea  precociouMy  developed.  They  are  gathered  at 
streetKSomers,  watching  with  keen  and  eager  eye  all  that 
is  passing  within  the  range  of  obsenration.  They  look 
out  most  greedily  for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
penny  by  begging,  purloining,  or  by  any  petty  drudgery. 
If  the  observer  pass  from  the  streets  into  the  police-of&ce, 
he  will  see  members  of  this  class  brought  before  the 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
and  many  of  even  a  more  tender  age,  probably  for  the 
second  or  third  offence.  On  inquiry  it  will  be  found 
that  the  boy  has  already  learnt  to  smoke,  drink,  and 
piicUse  nameless  debaucheries.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
the  child  of  honest,  but  ignorant  and  negligent  parents, 
and,  from  being  allowed  to  wander  abroad,  has  been 
seduced,  by  older  associates.    It  may  be  that  he  is  an 
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orphan  or  deserted  child,— destitute,  friendless,  and 
homeless,  and  has  to  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
the  chances  of  the  street.  It  as  often  happens  that  he  is 
the  ofispring  of  profligate  parents,  and  sent  out  to  bring 
'.something  back,'— the  'something'  being  converted 
into  money,  and  the  money  spent  upon  intoxicating 
liquor.  It  would  be  a  severe  and  toilsome  investigation, 
to  show  in  what  proportion  these  cUfferent  causes  furnish 
the  outcasts  and  petty  depredators  of  our  streets.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  wretched  beings,  to  the  disgrace  of 
a  Christian  age,  are  without  home,  and  abandoned  by 
one  narent,  or  both,  seeking  their  xughtly  dielter  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  when  w  proceeds  of  the  day  will 
allow  such  a  luxury,  or  sleeping  under  bridges  and 
gateways  when  they  will  not.  Is  it  not  a  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  bring  Uiese  wretched  beings  before  the 
felons'  barl  It  is  a  solemn  mockery  to  go  through  the 
forms  of  law ;  and  yet  nearly  twenty  thousand  c^ldren, 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  pass  through  our  gaols  every 
year,  besides  the  cases  summarily,  disposed  of.  Here, 
(he  continues,)  toe  find  childhood  without  its  joys,  and 
youth  without  it9  hopes.  Every  hind  and  generous 
feeling  is  left  to  periA  without  nurture,  or  is  unirped 
into  the  mo^  rewriting  deformity.  Shadows  hang  otter 
the  cradle,  guilt  and  want  track  the  early  footsteps. 
Amone  earth's  saddest  scenes,  there  is  none  more 
painful  than  to  look  upon  the  fiEMse  of  infancy,  and  find, 
instead  of  Innocence  and  mirth,  the  traces  of  bitter  grief 
and  passion." 

Looking  to  the  statistical  statements  as  to  the 
amount  of  juvenile  delinquency,  some  doubt  may,  how- 
ever, be  entertained  whether  Mr.  Worsley  is  correct 
in  estimating  it  as  largely  on  the  increase  relatively  to 
adult  crime.  "  We  are  to  take  into  account,"  says 
Mr.  Beggs,  "  that  much  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  general  arises  from  other 
causes  than  those  connected  with  the  advance  of 
crime.  The  error  of  passing  laws  with  a  view  to 
suppress  crime,  the  leffislandi  caeoethes,  if  it  has  not 
multiplied  crimes,  has  made  them  more  conspicuous, 
without  having  done  anything  towards  their  sup- 
pression; and  this  holds  peculiarly  of  juvenile  delin- 
quencies, which  have  fallen  more  especially  within  the 
province  of  this  minute  legislation."  The  number  of 
juvenile  offences,  too,  must  be  checked  by  their  com- 
parative lightness.  According  to  the  elaborate  tables 
of  Mr.  Neison,  "while  three  fourths  of  all  the  crime  of 
the  country  is  confined  to  offences  against  property, 
without  violence,  among  the  population  of  sixteen 
years  and  younger,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
crime  are  due  to  this  class  of  offences ;"  and  he  goes 
on  to  make  the  important  remark,  "  that  the  nature  of 
these  offences  places  them  within  the  reach  of  such 
remedial  measures  as  would  certainly  to  a  great  extent 
remove  them  from  the  criminal  calendar,  and  thus  go 
far  towards  the  prevention  of  three-fourths  of  the  crime 
of  the  country."  But  though  it  is  consoling  to  hope 
that  there  may  be  no  large  proportional  increase  of 
juvenile  depravity,  yet,  looking  to  its  actual  amount 
and  to  its  being  in  a  great  measure  the  prolific  seed  of 
adult  crime,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  overrate  the 
importance  of  checking  it  in  the  bud. 

Another  result  of  statistical  inquiries  as  given  by 
Mr.  Beggs  is  highly  encouraging.  Crime,  after  all, 
appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum,  and  to  be  gra- 
dually on  the  decline ;  since  even  where  there  is  a 
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tempQnu7  increase  of  oommitments,  there  is  a  sen&ible 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  crime.  And  both 
our  essatists  agree  in  their  statistical  results  as  to  the 
value  of  education,  even  of  the  most  elementary  kind, 
in  fihecJcing  the  progress  of  vice.  Everywhere  the 
statistics  prove  that  ignorance  and  depravity  walk  hand 
in  hand,  and  thus  stimulate  to  increased  activity  the 
promoters  of  education  and  enlightenment  in  every 
shape,  by  showing  the  happy  effects  that  have  unde- 
niably resulted  from  their  labours. 

To  consider  first  the  state  of  crime  among  the  agri- 
cultural class.  Mr.  Worsley  attributes  its  prevalent 
demoralization  primarily  to  a  disturbance  of  the  old 
social  rehitions  of  master  and  servant : — 

"  If  we  look  back  uinm  society,"  lie  nys,  "  as  it  rab- 
sinted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  compare 
with  that  the  present  state  of  things*  we  find  that  a 
complete  revolution,  an  entire  change  in  the  general 
chancter  of  ideas,  in  the  distribution  of  property,  and 
diviaion  of  employment^  has  paaeed  over  ui.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  century,  previous  to  1770,  our 
manufactures  were  domestic— they  were  hand  manu- 
factures; and  those  who  conducted  them,  generally 
united  the  fluiner  with  the  mann&eturer.  The  fanns 
then  cultivated  were  not  generally  of  very  large  extent, 
except  perhaps  in  the  North  of  EngUuid,  and  in  general 
leis  profit  was  derived  from  sgricultore  than  from  the 
spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom.  Besides  the  community 
of  small  farmers  collected  together  here  and  there 
among  the  cultivated  lands,  there  was  the  labourer, 
occupying  a  position,  in  many  Instances,  not  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  employer,  helping  out  very  frequently 
a  oomfortable  subsistence  by  the  same  recourse  to  hand- 
manufactures ;  and  there  was,  also,  the  country  gen- 
tleman or  squire,  superior  to  both  the  preceding:  classes, 
distinguished  for  the  most  part  by  good-breeding  and 
uicient  blood,  possessed  of  little  learning,  and  desiring 
little,  but  not  without  a  considerable  stock,  in  many 
cases,  of  traditional  lore  and  mother-wit.  Such  in  brief 
description  was  the  triple  association  of  squire,  yeoman, 
and  labourer. 

**  It  will  be  interesting  to  oonsider  the  relation  in 
which  the  farmer  of  those  days  stood  towuds  his 
Ubourcr.  The  superintendence  which  he  exercised 
over  his  workmen  was  mors  patriarchal  than  at  the 
present  date;  fiirmer  and  labourers  might  be  said  with 
some  truth  to  have  formed,  rather  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  one  united  family.  Labour  was  shared  in  common 
very  frequently  by  master  and  man;  the  single  men 
lodged  under  the  roof  of  their  employer— there  was  no 
separation  of  the  two  classes— but  one  kitchen,  with  its 
brick  floor,  received  all  on  their  return  from  labour; 
and  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  languished  under 
few  restrictions  of  ceremony  or  exclusivencas.  At  meals, 
the  master  of  the  house  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  table, 
and  carved  for  his  domestics  and  the  labourers  who 
lodged  in  the  fimn-honse,  from  the  same  viands  on 
which  he  and  his  family  dined  and  supped.  The  means 
of  passage  to  and  fro  were  slow  and  uncertain ;  the  squire 
was  resident  on  his  own  estate  in  the  manor  house; 
there  he  received  the  parson  of  the  piuish  to  his  con- 
vivial board,  to  talk  over  the  day's  chase,  or  ask  his 
opinion  on  a  knotty  point  for  magisterial  decision ;  there 
he  entertained  his  tenantry,  and,  on  the  great  festivals, 
assembled  all  classes  without  distinction  of  rank,  to  join 
in  the  hoepitable  repast,  and  amusements  of  the  time. 

"The  consequence  which  the  squire  conciliated  to 
himself  by  a  proper  regard  to  the  traditional  duties  of 
his  station,  was  considerable  :  his  authority  interposed 
to  settle  village  disputes;  he  dealt  with  many  offences 
summarily  by  recourse  to  the  stocks,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
juvenile  delinquent  to  flagellation ;  there  was  a  halo  of 


dignity  round  an  AUworthy  or  a  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrlcy 
in  the  baronial  residence  of  his  ancestors.  In  one  par- 
ticular, the  example  of  the  squire  was  eminently  useful : 
to  omit  attendanoe  at  the  parish  church  would  have  been 
an  offence  noted  by  all;  and  this  custom  on  his  part, 
imitated  by  all  classes,  Uiough  it  may  have  had  more  to 
do  with  ceremonial  than  vital  religion,  aceordiog  to  the 
error  of  the  times,  had  an  inherent  tendency  to  produoe 
subordination,  rsspeetability  of  appearance  andbebaviour, 
and  therefore  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.' 
'Sunday  was  a  day  for  the  display  of  sanctity  and 
parade,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  repairing  to  church  in 
great  state,  through  a  lane  of  uncovered  and  bowing 
peasantry,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  craving  indul- 
gences and  ahowing  respect,  receiving  iavoun  or  kind 
inquiries  in  return  :  after  which  the  squire  entered  the 
hereditary  pew  of  the  manor  house,'  whence  he  carefully 
looked  round  to  see  whldi  of  his  dependants  were  absent, 
as  well  by  that,  as  by  the  loudness  of  his  responsea 
during  the  service,  to  impress  those  present  with 
respect. '  >  The  Old  Englii^b  Gentleman  was  the  growth 
of  that  period,  a  more  noble  character  (I  am  quoting  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Arnold,  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters) 
than  ever  flashed  across  the  imagination  of  a  Siamondi 
or  a  QuizoL 

*'  J/,  wJien  a  fair  balance  ia  cast,  we  can  hne  no 
reasonable  wish  to  recur  to  the  state  of  society  and  mode 
of  life  which  prevailed  a  century  ago^  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indispviable,  thai  the  reUUion  between  sqmrty 
yeoman,  and  labourer,  was  at  that  period  far  mare 
[friendly,  and  thcU  such  a  circumstance  must  have  ope- 
rated very  advantageou^y  upon  the  class,  the  lowest  in 
the  scale." 

'*  One  bad  effect  at  once  observable,  consequent  on  the 
low  rate  of  agricultural  wages  universal  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  outKioor  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  pulling  up  turnips,  or  other  field  labour.  The  mixture 
of  males  and  females,  in  any  work,  has  been  proved 
univenally  to  be  prgudioial  to  morals ;  but  besides, 
home  duties  must  necessarily  be  neglected, — an  omission 
involving  the  worst  effects. 

*'  Another  important  consideration  is,  the  alteration  for 
the  worse  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor. . .  During 
the  present  century,  we  have  been  building  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  as  if  we  were  running  up  sties  for  pigs. 

**  It  is  only  the  introduction  of  the  idlotment  system 
which  haa  rendered  the  poor  man's  condition,  in  these 
Mtered  times,  even  bearable ;  but  this  improvement, 
introduced  of  late  years,  is  only  a  substitution  for  the 
garden,  or  garden  and  orchard,  which,  in  happier  days^ 
were  generally  annexed  to  the  cottage. 

"  The  changed  circumstances  of  the  labourer  in  regard 
to  his  relation  in  the  present  day  to  the  other  parts  of 
society,  and  the  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services, 
which  haa  gradually  diminished,  as  well  as  the  other 
alterations  in  village  life  for  the  worse,  must  be  supposed 
to  exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  his  character,  and 
yet  mora  so  upon  the  pliable  disposition  of  his  children." 

The  changes  that  have  taken  phice  in  our  social 
condition  are  minutely  developed  by  Mr.  Worsley.  We 
can  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  them.  The  nascent 
germ  was  Hargrave's  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
in  1767.  Many  small  farmers'  sons  relinquished  agri- 
culture for  this  more  lucrative  pursuit.  Ilencc  origi- 
nated a  new  order  of  tenants  on  a  new  understanding 
with  the  landlord,  and  improved  fanning  was  the 
result.  But  this  rivalry  drove  the  olden  yeomen 
also  to  embark  in  spinning,  who  were  soon  ruined  by 
the  establishment  of  mills,  with  which  domestic 
manufactures  could  not  compete.  The  weavers,  too, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  remained  prosperous,  were 
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exposed  to  the  same  uneqiial  competition,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  machinery  involved  both  classes 
in  one  common  fiite.  The  effects  of  this  revolution 
brought  about  by  machinery  upon  country  life  were 
veiy  great ;  large  manufacturing  towns  sprung  up — 
foreign  commerce  was  enlarged — luxuries  became 
necessaries,^  and  thus  a  large  home  market  ahio  had 
been  opened  to  manufacturing  skill — population 
rapidly  increased ;  the  die  had  been  east,  and  England 
bad  become  the  workshop  of  the  world.  London  had 
become  the  great  centre — ^the  squire  was  attracted 
tliiiher  by  the  magnetic  influences  of  the  age — the  old 
manor  house  first  vacated,  then  let  to  a  tenant  or 
pulled  down.  Centralization,  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  altered  system,  by  remo¥ing  the  gentry  from 
their  ancient  haunts,  was  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  new  farming  class,  who,  introducing  machinery 
into  agriculture,  and  ovin^  to  the  consolidation  of 
mall  /armg,  ceased  to  board  and  lodge  his  now 
numerous  servants,  and,  while  risbg  himself  into  a 
higher  station,  looked  down  upon  the  class  above 
whom  he  was  formerly  but  a  degree  removed.  The 
obvious  consequence  was  the  depression  of  the  labour- 
ing population.  The  rise  of  manufactures  indeed  gave 
an  impetus  to  agriculture ;  rents  were  raised,  the  price 
of  wheat  rose  and  the  labourer's  wages ;  in  1811  the 
former  was  96*.  per  quarter,  the  latter  14*.  td.  per 
week ;  since  which  period  wages  have  gradually  de- 
clined— "  the  labourer,"  Mr.  Wade  writes,  "  has  been 
mutely  sinking.** 

"It  cannot  be  supposed,"  says  our  author,  in  a 
beautiful  passage,  "that  such  startling  changes  in 
village  life  were  accompliahed  without  some  notice  and 
allusions  to  passing  events  and  shifting  manners  in  the 
pages  of  poetry.  Shall  the  country  squire,  the  ancient 
presiding  guardian  of  the  village,  leave  his  ancestral 
halls,  desert  the  scene  consecrated  to  memoiy  by  oft- 
recurring  merriment  and  Christmas  festivities ;  and 
shall  the  woodland  pipe  of  poetry — •  agreatia  avtna*— 
sound  no  lament  for  his  departure,  no  requiem  over 
the  buried  usages  of  former  times?  i  must  ask  the 
reader's  pardon  for  intruding  on  him  some  rather  lengthy 
quotations  from  cotemporary  poets.  It  is  the  Muse's 
province  to  survev  the  varied  scene  of  human  action,  to 
notice  the  rise  of  customs  and  manners,  commend  or 
satirize ;  she  is  privileged ;  it  is  her  proper  task :  and  I 
therefore  refer  to  our  English  poets  for  the  description 
of  a  former  period,  and  the  contract  oifered  to  it  by  our 
own,  as  I  should  to  Aristophanes,  to  trace  the  broidery 
of  colours  flung  upon  the  scene  of  Athenian  life,  or  to 
Horace  to  compare  Rome  in  his  days  with  Rome  as  it 
was  once.  The  features  of  the  time  are  charactered 
upon  the  cotemporary  page — '  Yotivli  vcluti  patent 
descripta  tabelllL' 

"  Cowper*s  Ttuk  was  composed  in  1783-4 ;  in  it  the 
rush  to  the  metropolis  and  desertion  of  rural  seats  by 
their  owners  are  mourned,  and  the  change  of  manners 
in  the  fuming  class  is  depicted  with  graphic  accuracy. 

" '  The  town  has  tinged  the  country ;  and  the  stain 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
Tite  worse  for  what  it  soils.    *    *    * 


' '  The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 
The  license  of  the  lowest  in  degree, 
Desert  their  office  ;  and,  themselves  intent 
On  pleasore,  haunt  the  capitai,  and  thus 


To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Besign  the  scenes,  their  presence  might  protect' 

winter  Evening. 

**  The  change  in  manners,  ideas  of  station,  &c.,  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  poet: — 

"'  No :  we  are  polished  now.    The  rural  lass, 
Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace, 
Her  artless  manners  and  her  neat  attire. 
So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 
Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance. 
Is  seen  no  more.     The  character  is  lost ! '  " 

Mr.  Worsley  also  quotes'  Bums  and  Bloomfleld  in 
support  of  the  same  views. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  "  the  statistical  proof 
of  the  influence  of  a  body  of  resident  gentry  upon  the 
morals  and  respectability  of  the  labouring  class,"  and 
clearly  proves  that  "wherever  the  proportion  of 
resident  gentry  is  great,  there  crime  is  less  frequent ; 
in  other  words,  the  amount  of  crime  can  be  proved  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  residents  of 
independent  means." 

The  ignorance  and  narrow  views  of  the  fanning 
class  are  justly  attributed  by  Mr.  Worsley  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  proper  controlling  and  directing  influence. 
The  farmer  may  be  said  to  be  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  period  of  transition  from  an  old  state  of 
things  which  is  passing  away,  to  a  modem  one  which 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  favourably  upon 
him — "  he  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  half-instracted 
mind."  We  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
parish  clergyman  is  in  general  the  only  person  of 
more  humanized  mind  whose  influence  can  atone  for 
the  absence  of  the  squire,  and  that  were  he  removed 
as  well  as  his  old  associate,  the  evil  would  yet  be 
aggravated.  He  is  the  only  model  of  what  Words- 
worth calls  a  "  refined  rusticity ;"  and  often,  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  only  link  between  the  wide  extremes 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  of  farmer  and  labourer, 
while  the  progress  of  education  b  of  necessity  prin- 
cipally committed  to  his  hands.  The  novels  of  Keld- 
ing  and  the  history  of  Macaulay  depict  the  clergy 
of  the  last  century  as  degraded  in  position,  and,  too 
often,  in  character;  but  a  happy  change  has  since 
taken  place,  and  none,  we  believe,  are  found  to  be  more 
active  than  the  parochial  clergyman  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  poor.  "  Still,"  as  Mr.  Worsley 
well  remarks,  "  from  his  position  and  widely  different 
occupation,  he  cannot  possess  the  same  amount  of 
authority  which  would  be  at  once  allowed  to  a  land- 
lord resident  among  his  tenantry." 

•  "The  Consolidation  of  property,"  he  continues,  "is  a 
badge  of  the  present  times.  It  is  stated  that  about  the 
year  1770  the  landn  of  England  were  divided  among  no 
fewer  than  250,000  families;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  in  1815  they  were  found  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  only  32,000 Not  only, 

therefore,  is  the  small  farmer  extinct,  but  the  small 
Unded  proprietor  belongs  to  an  order  which  is  rapidlv 
vanishing,  and  has  in  a  great  degree  already  disappeared 
The  tradesman,  moreover,  who  has  little  capital,  is  now 
contending  at  a  ruinous  disadvantage  with  outbidding 
rivals.  The  trade  which  prospers  most  in  villages  and 
small  towns  in  these  times,  is,  it  may  well  be  feared,  the 
publican's.    All  classes  are  mergini;  in  one  of  two,  the 
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indigent  and  the  opulent ;  the  chasm  between  rich  and 
poor  has  widened,  and  ia  widening.  England's  greatest 
epiendonr,  and  England's  most  abject  porerty,  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  as  subjects  for  the  dispUy  of  the  artist's 
skill  in  painting  contrasts ;  and  two  such  pictures  well 
execated,  would  present  a  powerful  practical  illustration 
of  the  poet's 

"  '  First  and  last—the  immensely  distant  two.'  " 
Contrasting  the  opposite  results  of  the  division  of 
land  into  large  and  small  farms,  and  appealing  to 
Belgium,  where  the  latter  system  preTails,  in  proof  of 
the  superior  comfort  and  morality  of  the  peasantry  it 
produces,  Mr.  Worslcy  thus  sums  up : — 

"The  cottier  population  of  that  day,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  simile,  nestled  like  birds  beneath  the 
manorial  eaves.  Their  sympathies  were  drawn  out  in 
respect,  obedience,  and  affection  to  those  in  a  higher 
station ;  they  were  more  cared  for,  and  they  eared  for 
othen  more.  The  removal  of  the  squire  from  the  villag^e, 
the  substitution  of  a  new  order  of  farmers,  different  in 
their  habits  and  feelings  towards  the  working-daas,  in 
place  of  the  old,  have  acted  unfavourably  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  peasantry — have  loosened  the  previous 
system  of  subordination  in  tiieir  households,  after  the 
pattern  of  ;all  they  saw  around  them— have  conspired, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  drive  £ttthers,  and  even 
mothers  of  families,  to  tiie  ale-house;  and,  thus  the  old 
checks  removed  as  well  as  the  motives  to  good,  have 
served  to  introduce  general  depraved  habits,  which  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  acts  of  crime,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  juvenile  crime." ' 

After  exposing  the  moral  sources  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  peasantry,  Mr.  Worsley  proceeds  to  state  what 
are  their  immediate  incentives  to  crime,  namely — ^beer- 
shops,  the  game  laws,  the  tramp  system,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  cottages  and  lodging  houses. 

"  Beernshops,"  he  remarks,  "very  frequently  do  not 
exist  in  those  villages  which  are  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  some  presiding  tutelary  guardian,  or  in  other 
words,  of  a  resident  gentleman  landowner :  but  wherever 
such  influence  is  removed,  tliey  have  sprung  up  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  in  dense  numbers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  their  effects  on  our  rural  population, 
except  in  connexion  with  the  demoralizing  nabit  of 
poacning.  Intemperance  and  poaching  act  and  re-act, 
the  one  vUe  habit  on  the  other.  .... 

« I  i  have  classed  the  anangements  of  cottages  and 
lodging-houses  under  one  head,  as  a  cause  of  rural 
juvenile  crime,  because  the  moral  influence  of  both  is 
much  of  the  same  nature,  the  lodging-hotise  being  a 
more  malignant/orm  of  the  over-crowded  labourer's  cot- 
tage. The  moral  effect  qf  both  u  the  destruction  of  all 
modesty  in  either  sex  ;  and  the  almost  universal  absence 
of  chastity  and  purity  among  the  labouring  class,  in  our 
country  villages  at  the  present  day,  is  notorious  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  them.  Between  the  lodging- 
house  system,  and  vagrancy  or  tramping,  there  is  as 
close  an  union  as  between  the  carouse  at  the  beer-shop 
and  the  daring  feats  of  the  poacher.  .... 

"The  lodging-house  is  described  in  the  Constabulary 
Police  Beport  as  Uie  flash-house  of  the  rural  district, 
the  most  extensively  established  school  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  for  the  most  part  the  most  infamous 
brothel  to  be  met  with 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  ten.  in  which  the 
increase  of  vagrancy  is  most  remarkable,  eight  are 
decidedly  agricultunu  counties. 

"  Nor  is  the  mischief,  which  the  vagrant  docs,  confined 
to  the  act  of  crime ;  but  we  must  reflect,  that  he  is 
thrown  into  a  county  prison,  and  there  associates  with 
rural  offenders,  among  whom  he  at  once  obtains  a  rank 
by  his  superiority  under  that  very  category,  which  for  a 


time  unites  them  together,  and  to  whom  he  imparts  the 
niceties  of  the  thieving  art  The  demoralizing  influence 
of  all  those  prisons  in  which  the  separate  system  is  not 

Jursued,  must  not  escape  our  remark  in  an  Essay  on 
uvenile  Depravity." 

Having  examined  the  condition  of  our  agricultural 
popuktion,  the  author  turns  next  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  with  a  view  to  consider  "  the  peculiar 
circomstimces  which  have  given  to  these  parts,"  as 
he  may  well  observe,  "  their  distressing  pre-eminence 
in  crime." 

"  A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Lancashire  is 
grouped  here  and  there  in  immense  knots  in  and  round 
towns.  Many  evils  naturally  arise  from  this  accumu- 
lation of  so  many  human  beings,  each  of  whom  is 
possessed  of  large  powers  and  propensities  to  evil ;  and 
these  in  such  a  concourse  are  stimulated  into  exercise, 
and  have  every  scope  for  their  full  development.  The 
moral  checks  ought  to  he  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to  be  at  all 
adequate  to  the  need ;  and  should  ijicrease  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  population  itself.  These  two 
t  conditions  are  indispensable  to  anything  like  order, 
t  respectability,  and  morality,  in  such  a  vast  assemblage 
I  of  men,  such  a  shifting  and  heterogeneous  mass.  But 
the  absence  of  any  such  system  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  powers  of  evil  which  must  be  encountered,  is  as 
notorious  as  it  is  lamentable ;  and  hence  the  unhapi^y 
proportion  and  rapid  increase  of  juvenile  depravity  m 
these  districts^nd  in  our  times." 

After  noticing  the  bad  moral  effect  of  the  fluctu- 
ating rate  of  wages  in  producing  carelessness  and 
improyidence,  he  proceeds  to  dwell  upon  what  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  in- 
temperance— ^the  protracted  and  exhausting  labours 
of  the  operatives. 

"  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  Commissioners'  that 
lal)our  used  to  bo  continued  in  the  mills  during  as  many 
as  fifteen  and  even  sixteen  hours,  and  that  it  has  been 
known  to  hare  been  occasionally  protracted  as  long  as 
eighteen^  and  in  some  instances  yet  longer.  If  we  con- 
sider what  the  degree  of  temperature  must  of  neoessity 
be  in  the  mills  or  rooms  where  the  manufi^cturcs  or 
trades  are  carried  on,  particularly  wherever  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  ventilation,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  jaded  condition  of  the  wretched  beings 
who  were  thus  immured  in  worse  than  servitude.  The 
state  of  bodily  exhaustion  in  which  they  must  have 
returned  from  their  work,  could  have  left  no  inclination 
or  power  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  domestic 
life,  much  less  for  their  own  improvement  by  instructive 
or  religious  reading.  They  returned  pale  and  emaciated, 
their  bodily  vigour  quite  spent;  lassitude,  and  fre- 
quently disease,  brought  on  by  the  over-tasking  the 
physical  powers,  urged  them  to  have  recourse  to  stimu- 
lants ;  and  to  the  unremitted  toil  of  the  day,  there 
succeeded  too  often  a  night  of  intoxication  and 
debauchery. 

"  It  was  not  possible  that  labour,"  continues  Mr. 
Worslev,  "  persisted  in  during  so  long  a  time,  could  be 
pursued  reguhurly  day  after  day.  The  physical  neces- 
sities of  the  operatives,  and  the  taste  for  excitement  and 
dram-drinking  which  their  unnatural  toil  promoted, 
pressed  to  seek  a  temporary  relief  in  holidays  of  very 
frequent  recurrence.  These  intervals  of  short  rest,  as 
well  aft  Sunday,  were,  and  in  many  instances  it  majr  be 
feared,  still  are,  devoted  to  drinking,  gambling;,  dissipa- 
tion in  its  various  shapes,  (and  it  was  ever  acquiring  new 
shapes,)  a  licentious  idleness,  or  daring  vice.  The 
amusements,  the  low  shows,  the  penny  theatres  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  where  the  feats  of  Dick  Torpin 


(1)  Tndct  and  Manafactaret.  1843. 
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or  Jack  Sheppard  are  exhibited  to  youthful  admiration ; 
the  beer-shops,  comprising,  in  some  streets,  every  house ; 
the  gin-palaces  after  the  London  model ;  all  the  means 
of  ezeitemcn^  and  all  the  attractions  of  vice  which 
wait  upon  the  intervals  of  labonr  afforded  to  the  operative, 
must  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  the  natural  and  necessazr 
growth  of  a  physical  frame,  worn,  and  its  vigour  wasted, 
by  an  application  to  work  continued  beyond  all  reason- 
abU  limita  qftime. 

"  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  those  employed  in 
manu&cture  are  not  only  men,  but  women,  children, 
and  even  it^ants.  .... 

"Female  children  thus  employed  from  their  earliest 
vcars  in  Ubour  so  long  continued,  could  learn  nothing 
but  the  trade,  or  the  particular  part  of  some  manufacture, 
by  which  they  earned  their  week's  pay :  they  were  not 
taught  to  sew,  dam,  or  perform  needle-work  of  any  kind ; 
their  mothers,  brought  up  themselves  on  the  same  system, 
were  unable,  not  merely  from  other  occupation,  but 
incapacitated  by  ignorance,  and  I  believe,  in  the  great 
miu'ority  of  cases  still  are  so,  to  discharge  the  most 
common  duties  of  a  housewife.  The  result  is,  a  house 
in  the  groeaeH  disorder,  and  a  home  witfioiU  am^fort. 
Thus  discomfort  at  liome  is  anoOier  inducement  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  exciting  pleasures  of  the  tJtecUre,  the  beer- 
shop,  or  gin-palace.  Home  is  hut  a  scene  ofuhtidiness 
andJUth  ;  no  place  so  comfortless  as  Jiome,  from  whicli 
husband  and  children  are  glad  to  escape.  The  condition 
of  the  mining  distrieU  is  identical  in  this  respect.**  ^ 

Here  we  would  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the 
benevolent  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  the  Ten 
Hoots  Bill,  not  a  few  of  our  manufacturers  are  already 
endeavouring  to  evade  its  provisions  by  a  system  of 
"relays"  of  labourers.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  this 
plan  is  likely  to  be  defeated  by  the  vigilant  agitation 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  espe- 
cially tliat  the  clergy  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  coming  forward  with  a  petition  to  the  legisbiture 
against  a  manceuvre  that  must,  if  it  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  nullify  the  moral  results  that  may  be  hoped 
from  the  bill. 

"The  social  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  independence 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  The  parents  receive  the 
wages  for  the  child,  as  long  as  he  is  incapable,  from 
very  tender  years,  to  make  provision  with  the  week's 
pay  for  himself!  At  the  first  dawning  of  discretion  the 
child  receives  his  own  wages  on  his  own  account  In 
some  cases,  he  will  even  remove  from  the  parental  root; 
but  if  he  still  remains  an  inmate  of  the  fiunily  dwelling, 
he  occupies  henceforth  the  position  of  a  lodger,  finds  Ms 
own  mMls,  and  pays  so  much  per  week  for  house-room. 
The  occasion  of  this  disastrous  innovation  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  nature,  b  said  to  have  been  the  cxtravgance  and 
dissipation  of  some  parents,  who  thus  forced  the  children 
to  consult  their  own  interests.  The  custom  once  set  on 
foot  soon  became  almost  universal. 

"The  school  of  the  affections  is  the  sweetest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  effective  school  of  virtue.  Where 
the  restraints  arising  from  deference  and  love  to  a  parent 
arc  wanting,  what  meaiiii  can  be  invented  to  supply  a 
deficiency  so  deplorable  ?  Wherever  the  parents  aivest 
themselves  of  their  natural  authority  and  claim  to  obe- 
dience and  regard,  by  dissipation  and  indulgence  In  vice, 
the  children,  on  their  part,  will  not  be  slow  to  overlook 
the  duties  which  nature  has  imposed  on  them.  Amid 
Auch  a  state  of  things,  we  learn  without  surprise,  that 
crime  is  precocious  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  operatives.  Alas  \  human  nature  appears  to  be  more 
sunk  in  depravity  and  miseiy  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  than 


(I)  CommiitioD  on  Employment  of  Children  in  Minei,  1S42- 
p.  89. 


all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous  imagination  are  able  to  con- 
ceive. It  will  be  universally  allowed,  that  the  general 
state  of  dwelling-houses  and  domestic  comfort  is  closely 
linked  with  monl  habits ;  that  disoomfort  at  home  is  both 
cause  and  effect  of  immorality  and  vice.  The  houses  of 
the  poor  working-class  are  described  to  be  in  general 
wretched  In  the  extreme,  imperfectly  drained,  or  not 
drained  at  all,  without  conveniences  for  the  comfort,  or 
even  the  decencies  of  life,  unwholesome  hovels,  in  which 
the  very  air  is  pestilential,  and  breathes  the  miasma  of 
moral  disease.  To  such  a  home,  although  here  a  term  is 
misplaced,  .which  brings  with  it  to  the  mind  a  trans- 
porting association  of  p«Me  and  joy,  and  happiness, 
the  jaded  operative,  his  wife  and  children,  are  to  retire 
from  the  scene  of  their  day's  employment :  here  they 
are  to  seek  the  refreshment  of  the  night's  repose  in  an 
atmosphere  which,  from  imperfect  ventilation  and  the 
total  absence  of  draining,  is  impregnated  with  malig- 
nant vapours ;  and  to  these  the  fumes  of  intoxication 
are  unhappily  too  often  added;  for  in  his  state  of  dis- 
comfort, entrenched  by  a  twelve-month's  gathering 
of  filth,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  the  exhausted  workman 
finds  his  only  solace  in  the  delirium  consequent  upon 
dram-drinking  f  The  rent  of  one  of  these  miserable 
and  disordered  cabins  is  Is,  6d.  or  2s,,  perhaps  more, 
a-week ;  if  the  rent  be  duly  paid,  the  landlord  or  hit 
steward  is  satisfied— the  condition  of  the  inmates 
occasions  him  no  trouble  or  concern— the  expenditure  of 
a  small  sum  on  his  part  might  suffice  to  render  these 
habitations  of  the  poorer  class  decent  and  comfortable, 
but  he  cares  not  to  improve  them :  perhaps  the  rent 
could  not  thereby  be  proportionately  raised;  at  any  rate, 
he  is  unwilling  to  znake  the  outlay.  In  one  of  such 
dwellings  then,  if  you  can  nicture  to  the  mind  its 
comfortless  condition,  much  oevond  'the  worst  inn's 
worst  room,'  the  operative's  family,  consisting  it  may  be 
of  a  wife  and  children  of  various  ages,  all  engaged  in 
factory-labour,  pass  a  horrible  night;  and  before  day- 
break, or  as  soon,  they  rise,  little  refreshed  by  their 
broken,  perhaps  intoxicated  slumber,  to  resume  their 
usual  occupation  at  the  milL" 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Beggs,  who  fully  corrobo- 
rates these  statements,  but  who  draws  his  illustrationB 
more  particularly  from  the  condition  of  low  districts 
in  the  metropolis.  For  pictures  of  the  pestilential 
cellars  and  hovels  of  Msoichester  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  powerful  delineations  of  the  author  of 
"Mary  Barton."  But  here,  as  usual,  fiction  must 
yield  to  fact,  and  horrors  are  disclosed  of  a  nature 
which  the  novelist  dare  not  portray,  and  which  we 
equally  shrink  from  revealing : — 

**  The  Beports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission 
have  exhibited  some  fearful  facta.  The  overcrowding, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  all  decent  observances, 
is  not  confined  to  our  town  populations,  but  extends  to 
our  subur^n  districts,  and  our  agricultural  villages. 
In  small  incommodious  and  wretchedly-ventilated  apart- 
ments, whole  families  are  stowed  in :  fiithers  and  grown- 
up daughters,  broUiers  and  sisters,  and  yery  often 
strangers,  are  brought  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  shook 
every  humane  and  decent  feeling.  Some  of  the  fikcts 
already  given  will  intimate  the  defective  arrangements 
as  to  lodging  and  dwelling.  It  is  neoessaiy  to  give  a 
more  minute  description  of  the  resorts  of  the  dangerous 
classes,  and  the  homes  of  those  who  are  picking  up  a 
precarious  subsistence,  or  practising  mendicancy  for  a 
living.  Many  of  the  young  criminals  fireqnent  the  low 
lodging-houses.  Lord  Ashley  quotes  the  description 
of  one  by  a  City  Missionary:— *  The  City  Misaionaiy, 
speaking  of  a  lodging-house,  and  referring  to  the 
'*  parlour"— fbr  there  are  many  euphonious  terms  em- 
ployed—sidd  : 

"'The  parlour  measures  18  feet  by  10.    Beds  axe 
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amoged  on  etoh  aide  of  it^  oompoaed  of  ttnw,  ngi,  and 
BhAYingB.  Here  are  27  nude  and  female  adnlU,  and  31 
children,  with  levenl  dogs ;  in  all,  68  human  beings  in 
a  eontncted  den,  ttam  which  llfht  and  air  are  systemat- 
icallj  excluded.  It  ia  impoa^le  (he  says)  to  oonTey 
a  just  idea  of  their  state.  The  quantities  of  yermin  are 
amazing.  I  have  entered  a  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  hare  felt  them  dropping  on  mj  hat  from  the  ceiling 
like  peas.  '*  They  may  be  gathered  by  handftils,"  ob- 
Bcryed  one  of  the  inmates.  "  I  could  fill  a  pail  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  been  so  tormented  with  the  itch,  tluit 
on  two  occasions  I  filled  my  pockets  with  stones,  and 
waited  till  a  policeman  came  up,  and  then  broke  a  lamp, 
that  I  might  be  sent  to  prison,  and  there  be  cleansed,  as 
is  required  before  newcomers  are  admitted."  "  Ah  ! " 
said  another,  standing  by,  "you  can  get  a  comfortable 
snooze  and  scrub  there.**  * 

"No  fruit  could  be  expected  from  sach  a  soil  but 
disorder  and  vice.  Whether  toe  look  to  the  drinking 
habiia  ob  the  cause  or  the  effect,  toe  find  Oiem  almost 
xnvariahly  asBoeicUed  with  a  bad  sanitary  condition. 
In  the  Tory  worst  neighbourhoods,  and  amongst  the  most 
degraded  population,  the  greatest  number  of  houses  for 
the  sale  of  drink  will  be  found.  These  inquiries  are 
important,  but  they  would  be  greatly  increased  in  value 
if  an  effort  were  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  drink- 
ing among  such  a  population,  with  a  riew  of  tracing  the 
connexion  between  intemperance  and  the  undoubted 
misery  that  prsTails.  .... 

"The  children  reared  up  in  these  crowded  and  neglected 
neighbourhoods  constitute  a  class  as  distinct  in  fonn 
and  feature  as  in  habits  from  the  better-conditioned 
children  of  the  middle  classes :  they  appear  almost  to 
belong  to  a  separate  race.  There  may  be  considerable 
scepticism  on  this  point,  but  when  the  effects  of  a 
mciou9  parentage  are  carefully  examined,  very  often  ex- 
tending over  two  or  three  generations,  moral  and  physical 
deteriortUion  can  only  he  expected.  Let  the  children  who 
constitute  the  predatory  hordes  of  the  street  be  contrasted 
with  those  wno  gather  round  the  circle  of  a  well- 
conducted  home,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  former  is 
palpable  at  once.  It  could  not  be  otherwise :  want, 
early  and  daily  acquaintance  with  misery,  exposure  to 
cold,  harshness,  and  ill-usage,  must  have  an  effect  upon 
the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind.  These  children  are 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Aldis : 

"'They  are  emaciated,  pale,  and  thin,  and  in  a  low 
condition.  They  complain  of  sinking,  depression  of 
strength,  loss  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  by 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  disturbed 
sleep.' — *  The  depressed  and  low  condition  of  health 
in  which  these  people  are  always  found,  induoes  habits 
of  Intemperance,  unfortunately  so  common  among 
them.' — 'The  children  (says  another)  are  diminutive, 
pale,  squalid,  aickly,  irritable ;  I  rarely  aaw  a  child  in  a 
rally  healthy  atate.'  .... 

"There  is  now  brought  together  a  mass  of  evidence, 
gleaned  from  many  sources,  of  a  most  conclusive  kind, 
as  (0  the  condition,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  classes 
from  whence  spring  the  hosts  of  juvenile  vagrants  and 
eriminala.  The  state  of  that  young  population  is 
truthfully  delineated ;  they  are  destitute  of  counsel,  care, 
teaching — except  that  which  is  pernicious— and  they 
are  without  any  ostensible  meana  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood. When  we  regard  the  thousands  who  gather  round 
the  g^n-shops,  and  crawl  from  them  in  a  desperate  state 
of  aelf-abandonment  into  holea  and  comers  and  filthy 
hovels,  a  painful  hopelessness  comes  over  the  mind — an 
impression  that  they  are  beyond  any  human  instru- 
mentality, and  that  unless  Ood  in  his  mercy  breathes 
upon  them,  and  dispels  the  thick  darkness,  they  must 
perish  as  they  have  lived.  But  the  young  generation 
apringing  up,  are  capable  of  better  things :  they  might, 
under  fisvourable  auspices,  be  trained  to  a  life  of  industry 
and  sobriety  with  the  same  ease  that  they  are  now 
irainod  to  one  of  vagabondry,  idleness,  or  wickedness." 


Mr.  Worsley  next  proceeds  to  quote  a  passage  oor- 
roborative  of  his  views  in  the  report  made  to  Govern- 
ment by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  Inspector  of  British 
and  Foreign  Schools,  from  vhich  we  extract  a  few 
very  striking  remarks. 

"'A  silent  but  extensive  reorganization  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  society  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
half  century  in  the  development  of  its  mechanical  skill, 
and  the  elaboration  of  economical  truths.  This  re-organi- 
zation was  made  almost  as  early  and  as  rapidly  among  the 
agricultural  as  among  the  artizan  population  :  the 
manufacturing  system,  indeed,  was  introduced  perhaps 
as  early  in  the  fields  as  in  the  towns,  for  it  consists 
simply  in  an  employment  of  mechanical  agency,  and  of 
the  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  long  been 
customary ;  a  progress  upon  which  we  shall  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  too  long 
comparatively  neglect  every  other  element  of  progress. 
Uneasinesses  have  naturally  arisen  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things ;  but  happily,  we  have,  I  hope,  too  much  of 
truth,  humanity,  justice  and  practical  good  sense  amongst 
us,  to  refrain  from  seeking  some  great  and  effective 
remedy  for  this  one-sidedness  of  progress;  a  reme^ 
which  shall  bring  the  moral  condition  of  society  to  fit 
agreement  with  its  industrial  organization.  This  is 
very  plainly  seen  where  the  workmen  are  in  connexion 
with  the  property  and  near  to  the  homes  of  their 
employen,  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  more  public- 
spirited  proprieton  and  manufacturers,  possessed  of  Urge 
means  and  Christian  hearts.  It  is  less  observable  where 
the  producen  are  on  a  smaller  scale,  struggling  between 
the  old  ayatem  and  the  new.  It  ia  wholly  unobeervable 
where  the  labourer  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
mentionable  amount  of  the  capital,  and  removed  from 
all  neighbourhood  to  the  home  of  hia  employer;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  the  stockingers,  hand-loom 
weavers,  laoe-maken, . . .  &c. ;  while  a  still  lower  tone  of 
morals,  manners,  and  dispositions,  is  found  wherever  the 
women  and  children  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
trade  of  the  place.  But  a  term  appeare  to  be  rapidly 
approaching  to  the  thoughtlessness  which  accepts  the 
wealth  procured  by  the  more  economical  organizatum  of 
society,  without  attempting  to  secure  its  foundations 
anew,  bu  more  united  efforts  to  fit  the  labourer  to  dis- 
dtarge  Uie  duties  of  good  citizenship  which  are  expected 
from  him,  unguided  by  superiors,  in  his  present  posi- 
tion.'^ 

The  pernicious  influence  of  low  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, and  of  the  enormous  increase  of  cheap  de- 
moralizing publications — the  statistics  of  which  arc 
positively  frightful,  being  28,862,000,  more  by 
4,443,380  copies  than  all  the  religious  societies  put 
together  exposed,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liberty,  political  and 
social,  which  characterises  and  defines  the  present 
period,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  all  kinds, 
have  removed  the  restrictions  of  a  previous  age  upon 
the  extensive  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  means,  both  of 
good  and  evil:  unhappily  the  giant  powen  of  Evil 
entered  the  race  first,  and  were  foremost  to  run  their 
course ;  the  antagonist  principle  of  Qood  lost  the  start ; 
but  is  now  arousing  all  its  eneigiea  for  the  morUl 
contest." 

Mr.  Worsley  points  out  that— 

"  The  extent  and  increase  of  depravity  among  the 
female  sex,  which  has  undergone  not  only  a  very  con- 
siderable, but  ao  unvarying  and  progressive  augmenta- 
tion for  many  yean— this  enormous  proportion  and 
progressive  and  rapid  increase  of  female  crime  in 
trading  and  manufacturing  districts,  is  the  exact  result 
which  might  have  been  expected  from   the  general 
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eonditioii,  both  pait  ind  preient,  of  oar  large  iBdaitrial 
eentrei.  If  we  duly  oonslder  the  nut  inflae&ce  of  the 
fbmale  duuraeter  upon  the  oUier  lex  for  good  and  oTil, 
the  dnminstanoe  of  its  Utmly  inereaiiiig  deprayity  ie 
conftMedlj  one  of  the  bladcett  spots  upon  the  vision 
of  the  ftitare ;  sndi  as  ofihrs  in  itself  some  explanation 
of  the  great  augmentation  of  Javenile  crime  in  the 
other  sex ;  or  rather  is  an  accompanying  and  highly 
aggrairating  effect  of  a  common  cause. 

**  Bach,  and  of  such  a  particular  complexion  as  regards 
age  and  sex,  is  the  unhappy  pre-eminence  in  crime  which 
distinguishes  the  manuaetnring  districts,  and  especially 
the  neighbourhoods  of  the  huge  towns  situate  in  them. 

"  The  statistics  of  erime  cannot  derelope  in  half  or  in  a 
quarter  of  its  feaHul  extent,  the  general  state  of  depra- 
Tity  among  the  lower  class  in  Uie  great  metropolis,  or 
one  of  our  manuCacturinf  towns ;  can  never  trace  the 
monster  roots  of  vice,  how  widely  they  spread  and 
diverge  themselves,  or  how  deep  they  penetrate  in  the 
congenial  soil.  Even  the  imagination  is  overtasked 
when  called  upon  to  exert  her  powers,  so  as  to  produce 
a  picture  of  demoralized  humanitv  that  shall  oe  ade- 
quate to  the  truth.  The  real  conaition  of  many  parts 
of  meh  localities  is  not  merely  barbarism  and  heathen- 
tsm,  but  can  only  be  fitly  designated  by  some  term 
whieh  indydes  those,  and  yet  more  of  degradalion ; — it 
is --what  is  worse— -cimlizaiion  uncivilized;  humanity 
toith  its  external  opportunities  of  action  enlarged  to  be 
the  more  imbrtUed;  a  scene  in  whicli  a  knowledge  of 
religion  is  only  proved  by  blasphemy,  and  the  resources 
of  an  enlightmed  and  emancipated  age  are  perverted 
to  sin.*' 

It  is  time  we  should  torn  to  intemperance,  and  its 
effects  apon  crime.  Although  these  cannot  well  be 
overrated,  yet,  perhaps,  the  terms  of  the  "  Prize 
Essay,"  which  required  that  they  should  be  made  the 
chief  subject  of  inquiry,  may  have  tended  to  give  an 
Andne  prominence  to  this  psu^  of  the  subject.  Intem- 
perance has  always  been  the  vice  of  northern  climates^ 
and  bat  a  centuty  since  was  as  much  the  habit  of  the 
higher,  as  it  is  now  of  the  lower  classes.  The  pro- 
gress of  refinement,  and  the  greater  diffusion  of  rational 
and  elegant  amusements,  has  caused  it  to  go  more 
and  more  out  of  fashion  even  among  the  middle  classes. 
Among  the  lower,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the 
special  provocatives  to  intemperate  habits.  T!ie  crush- 
ing misery  of  their  condition,  physical  exhaustion,  the 
absence  of  domestic  comforts,  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  of  cheap  and  wholesome  enjoyments,  all  tend  to 
throw  them  upon  the  gin-shop  as  a  resource.  A 
frightful  facility  is  given  to  this  habit ;  the  path  of 
destruction  is  smoothed  for  their  desceut.  We  cannot 
but  regard  intemperance  as  being,  in  the  main,  rather 
the  result  than  the  cause  of  juvenile  and  adult  depra- 
vity, but  as  reacting  in  its  turn  with  fearful  aggra- 
vation upon  those  evils  which  gave  it  birth.  It  is 
intemperance  that  puts  the  climax  to  a  host  of  de- 
moralizing causes — that  prevents  the  counter  agencies 
of  religion  and  education  from  taking  due  effect.  It 
is  drink  that  stifles  the  last  lingering  feeling  of  shame, 
that  causes  the  hardened  parents  to  drive  forth  their 
children  into  the  streets,  to  seek  for  them,  by  theft  or 
prostitution,  fresh  aliment  for  their  accursed  vice. 
The  manifest  enormity  of  the  evil,  it  is  suid,  demands 
an  instant  remedy,  and  the  formation  of  total  abstinence 
societies  is  earnestly  enforced  upon  the  public  at  large 
by  the  authors  of  both  the  essays.    It  is  to  be  feared. 


however,  that  such  meorazes,  though  they  may  pro* 
duoe  a  temporary  palliation  of  the  evil,  will  not  BoMce 
to  core  it ;  we  most  look  deeper  to  the  caoaes  of  this 
wide-spread  social  evil,  and  lay  stress  upon  the  pre- 
ventative, rather  than  the  cure. 

It  is  evident  that  improvement  can  be  bat  gradual, 
that  many  things  must  work  together  to  this  end, 
that  much  depends  on  political  measures,  into  the  dia- 
onasion  of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter.  The 
duty  of  the  legislature,  however,  is  in  some  points 
manifest,  and  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  that  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community,  no  leas 
than  its  wealth,  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  object 
of  study.  To  sanitary  improvement,  and  a  penal 
economy  which  shall  study  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  the  formation  of  industrial  habits,  alia- 
aion  has  been  already  made.  How  Car  education  ia  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Government,  and  how  far  it  is  to 
depend  upon  voluntary  effort,  is  a  vexed  question  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  settle  here.  It  is,  however, 
deplorable  to  think,  that  while  the  people  are  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge,  religious  differences  should 
neutralize  every  measure  that  is  successively  proposed. 
Although  firmly  believing  that  religious  principle 
should  be  the  basis  of  popular  education,  we  would 
almost  rather  accept  a  broad  and  impartial  system  of 
secular  teaching,  and  trust  to  private  agencies  for 
religious  improvement,  than  see  the  work  any  longer 
delayed.  Other  duties  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Beggs 
as  being  within  the  province  of  the  legislature — ^a  pro- 
vision and  training  for  destitute  or  orphan  offenders, 
and  the  arrest  of  all  other  chiMren  found  begging ; 
and  the  devisal  of  some  system  whereby  they  may  be 
rescued  from  the  selfish  cruelty  of  abandoned  parents. 
In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  refer  to  his  pages 
for  an  account  of  the  successful  operations  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society  for  the  Beformation  of  Juvenile 
Offenders  in  London.  The  esteblishment  of  places  of 
agreeable  relaxation,  public  walks,  lectures,  &c.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  some  wholesome 
restrictions  upon  drinking-houses  and  phioea  of  low 
and  demoraliang  amusement,  are  dearly  both  within 
the  power  and  duty  of  legislation. 

In  a  community  like  our  own,  however,  we  must 
look  rather  to  the  result  of  private  and  local  efforts. 
The  preceding  exposure  of  the  evils  peculiar  to  the 
different  classes,  will  suggest  the  duties  of  those 
who  severally  preside  over  them.  Noble  instences 
there  are  of  what  may  be  done  by  landed  proprietors 
or  heads  of  manufacturing  establishments  with  whom 
the  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who  de- 
pend upon  them  outweighs  the  consideration  of  selfish 
aggrandizement.  Consult,  for  example,  Mr.  Worsley's 
pages  for  the  state  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere's  collieries ; 
and  Mr.  Beggs*,  for  an  account  of  the  Cwm  Avon  Iron 
Works,  near  Neath ;  and  of  the  factory  of  Mr.  Morris 
of  Manchester,  who,  "  having  risen  himself  firom  the 
condition  of  a  factory  operative,  has  felt  in  his  own 
person  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  workmen 
labour,'*  and  has  thus  established  at  his  works  a 
library,  coffee-room,  daas-room,  weekly  lectures,  and 
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a  system  of  industrial  training,  and  Temperanoe  So- 
ciety; thus  lessening  at  the  same  time  the  inducement 
and  the  facilities  to  drink. 

But  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted.  Again 
referring  the  reader  most  cordially  to  these  important 
and  well-timed  essays,  of  which  we  have  here  pre- 
sented to  him  an  imperfect  outline,  we  conclude  with 
an  eloquent  passage  from  Mr.  Beggs*  work : — 

**  This  is  a  time  favourable  for  effort  Unless  we  are 
unmindful  of  the  admonition  giren  bv  the  conTulsions 
of  1848,  we  shall  seek  to  improve  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  us.  Safety  can  only  rest  on  the  morality  of 
the  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers.  England 
has  remained  safe  amid  the  shock,  and  this  may  be 
attributed  in  some  d^ree  to  the  interest  which  has  been 
recently  awakened  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  practical  measures  which  have  followed. 
Amongst  the  auspieious  peculiarities  of  the  age,  it  is 
gratifying  to  notice  ^that  we  live  under  the  rule  of  a 
female  Sovereign  who  has  established  a  claim  to  the 
esteem  of  her. subjects,  by  exhibiting  the  high  virtues 
of  the  English  wife  and  mother.  That  illustrious  lady 
sways  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  yet 
the  sympathy  manifested  for  the  lowliest  of  her  people 
will  give  a  higher  dignitv  and  reflect  a  brighter  lustre 
on  her  reign  than  would  the  conquest  of  new  worlds. 
What  will  posteritv  sav  to  this  day  of  activity  and 
changcl  It  may  be  that  the  sun  under  which  this 
nation  wanned  into  life,  and  has  risen  to  glory,  has 
attained  its  meridian,  and  is  now  hastening  to  its  set- 
ting,—that  her  power  will  ere  long  pass  away,  and 
the  trident  she  had  so  tenaciously  held  be  wrested 
from  her  grasp.  Could  we  look  through  the  vista  of 
coming  time,  we  might  see  firom  one  of  the  distant 
provinces  which  Great  Britain  is  now  peopling  with 
her  children,  and  where  she  is  planting  her  language, 
her  institutions,  and  her  religion,  some  powerful  empire 
spring  up  to  lead  the  world  in  commerce  and  arts,  when 
she,  the  mother  of  nations,  has  performed  her  mission, 
fulfilled  her  destiny,  and  sunk  down  into  age  and 
decrepitude.  Perchance  in  some  hall  of  learning,  or  in 
some  lonely  or  secluded  E^tudy  in  that  new  state,  the 
pale  and  thoughtful  student  may  exhaust  the  midnight 
oil  in  contemplating  the  deeds  of  the  nation  that  has 
played  so  connpicuous  a  part  in  the  world's  business. 
His  award  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  We 
may  entertain  the  assurance  that  after  he  has  followed 
the  achievements  of  the  Anfflo-Saxon  race  through 
eight  centuries  of  existence,  and  traced  the  annals  which 
record  its  triumphs,  its  glory,  and  its  shame,  he  will  be 
at  no  difficulty  to  point  out  the  age  of  Victoria  as  dis- 
tinguished from,  and  having  a  prouder  title  to  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  than  all  that  preceded  it.  He  will 
date  from  it  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  It  was  then,  he  will  say,  that  those  in 
power  began  to  stoop  down  to  study  social  wants,  and  to 
legislate  for  social  necessities.  It  was  then  that  the 
people  began  to  manifest  a  new  spirit— to  turn  from  the 
pomp  and  glitter  of  military  glory,  to  conquests  of  a 
more  peaceful  and  substantial  kind.  It  was  then  that 
Philanthropy,  animated  by  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
went  out  to  explore  the  wretched  homes  of  poverty,  and 
to  attack  the  ignorance,  vice,  and  disease  which,  like  a 
thick  midnight,  hung  over  them.  This  is  a  solemn 
consideration.  Posterity  will  be  affected  by  the  uses 
we  may  make  of  our  high  trust,  and  has  to  weigh  and 
judge  us.  If  patriotism  is  not  a  mere  name,  that  con- 
sideration will  form  one  element  in  the  motive  to 
exertion.  But  there  is  a  stronger— the  sense  of  duty. 
Thousands  are  perishing  'around  us,  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  save.  No  arm  is  too  feeble — no  influence  too 
small.  Every  man  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  operates 
for  good  or  evil  among  his  fellows.  Lot  all  then  in  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  of  truthfulness  embark  their  energies 


in  the  cause  of  the  dark  and  beclouded.  All  may  labour 
in  such  a  cause — and  it  oomes  home  to  eveiy  man's 
interest.  All  men  may  do  something  towards  ushering 
in  the  day  when  the  deserts  shall  bo  gUd,  and  the 
barren  wilderness  of  humanity  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.  It  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  hasten  the 
realization  of  that  time  when  all  nations  and  languages 
shall  be  able  to  join  in  the  prophetic  song  of  the  angels, 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.' " 


THE  CRUEL  SISTER. 

Of  this  very  ancient  ballad  there  are  several 
versions  under  various  names.  Our  copy  b  taken 
from  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  which 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  has  been  puUiahed 
in  many  collections  nnder  the  title  of  "Binnorie." 
It  is  **  composed  "  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  a  copy 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS.,  intermixed  with  a  beautifiil 
fragment  of  fourteen  verses,  transmitted  to  the 
Editor  by  J.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  the  ingenious  historian 
of  the  Irish  Bards.  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  same  time, 
favoured  the  Editor  with  the  following  note :— "I  am 
indebted  to  my  departed  friend.  Miss  Brooke,  for  the 
foregoing  pathetic  fragment.  Her  account  of  it  was 
as  follows  : — ^This  song  was  transcribed,  several  years 
ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  no 
recollection  of  the  concluding  verses :  probably  the 
beginning  may  also  be  lost,  as  it  seems  to  commence 
abruptly." 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  ballad  may  be 
classed  among  compositions  which  are  founded  npon 
actual  occurrences.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  very 
touching;  and  the  incident  of  the  harp  "playing 
alone,"  although  belonging  to  things  impossible,  is 
related  so  simply  as  to  seem  perfectly  natural  and 
true.  Not  so  the  means  by  which  the  harp  is  ob- 
tained. 

"  Thsbs  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  hour ; 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorio ; 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer ; 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  of  Binnorie. 
He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring. 
But  he  lo'od  the  youngest  abune  a*  thing ; 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  and  knife. 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  abune  his  life ; 
The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair. 
And  sore  envied  her  sister  fair; 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

*  Will  ye  go  and  see  our  fatJior's  ships  come  in  V — 
She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand. 

And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand ; 

The  youngest  stude  upon  a  stane. 
The  eldest  came  and  push'd  her  in ; 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma'. 
And  dash'd  her  bonny  back  to  the  jaw ; 

*  O  lister,  sister,  reach  your  hand. 

And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land.'— 
'0  nUicT,  I'll  not  reach  my  hand, 
And  ril  be  heir  of  all  your  laud ; 
Shame  fa*  the  hand  that  I  should  take, 
It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  make,' — 
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<  0  nster,  reach  me  bnt  yoar  glove, 
And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  loTe.' — 
'  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove ! 
And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love; 

'  Tonr  cherry  cheeks  and  yoar  yellow  hair, 
Gan^d  me  gang  maiden  evermair.' — 

Sometimes  she  sank,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 
Until  she  cam  to  the  miller's  dam ; 

'0  father,  &ther,  draw  your  dam, 

There's  either  a  mermaid  or  a  milk-white  swan.* — 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam. 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman ; 

Ton  could  not  see  her  yellow  hair. 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  so  rare ; 

You  could  not  see  her  middle  sma*. 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  bra* ; 

A  famous  harper  passiug  by. 

The  sweet  pale  £soe  he  chanced  to  spy ; 

And  when  he  look*d  that  lady  on, 
He  sigh'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan ; 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone. 
Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone ; 

The  strings  he  fram'd  of  her  yellow  hair. 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  li8t*ning  ear; 

He  brought  it  to  her  lather's  hall, 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all ; 

Ho  laid  his  harp  upon  a  stone, 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alone ; 

*  Oh,  yonder  sits  my  father,  the  king, 
And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  queen ; 

'And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 
And  by  him  my  William,  sweet  and  true.'— 

Bat  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  play'd  then, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 

Was—'  Woe  to  my  sister,  fiOse  Helen  ! ' 
By  the  bonny  mill-dams  of  Binnorie." 


STRAY  NOTES  ON  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
AND  ITS  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

BT  FBEBZKICK  LAWBEI^CE. 

No.  I. 
We  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  consider  an 
apology  necessary  for  the  selection  of  the  British 
Museum  as  the  subject  of  two  or  three  papers. 
Since  the  dingy  walls  of  Montague  House  have 
gradually  disappeared,  and  since  appropriate  reposi- 
tories have  been  provided  for  its  various  collections, 
this  noble  establishment  has  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention.  Liberally  supported  and 
carefully  superintended,  there  is  every  reason  why  it 
should  stand  high  in  popular  estimation.  It  is  the 
magnificent  model  of  a  dass  of  establishments  on 
the  utility  and  humanizing  influences  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  expatiate.  A  national  institution,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  it  opens  its  doors  and 
offers  attractions  to  the  pale-faced  student  whose 
taste  or  daily  occupation  leads  him  to  explore  its 
literary  treasures,  and  to  the  meohanio  who  spends  his 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide  holiday — ^the  predous  leisure  of 


a  year  of  toil— in  passing  through  its  crowded  rooms, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  at  the  wonders  of  art  and 
nature  exposed  to  his  view.  In  the  present  day, 
among  intelligent  people,  there  are  not,  happily,  two 
opinions  respecting  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  the  means  of 
inteJlectural  culture  and  rational  enjoyment.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  there  is  no  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
additional  boon  that  has  been  granted;  and  to  those 
who  are  apt  to  libeJ  their  countrymen  by  affirming 
that  the  privilege  of  indiscriminate  admission  is  com- 
monly abused  by  acts  of  wanton  mischief  and  im- 
propriety, it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  reply,  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  destruction  of  the  Forthmd 
Vase,* — ^the  capricious  act  of  a  madman, — ^no  instance 
of  grave  misconduct  can  be  imputed  to  the  many 
thousands  who  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  themselves 
have  annually  visited  this  noble  institution. 

In  adverting  to  the  history  of  the  Museum,  we 
need  not  perhaps  premise,  that  its  establishment  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  it  derives  no 
interest  from  its  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
a  century  old,  the  collection  having  been  first  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  15th  of  January,  1769.  The 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated  physician,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Museum.  This  dis- 
tinguished man  had  devoted  himself  during  a  long 
life  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
in  addition  to  a  large  library  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, had  collected  many  interesting  specimens  in 
Natural  History— rare  and  curious  indeed  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  A  short  residence  inthe 
West  Indian  islands,  then  a  new  field  for  the  na- 
turalist, had  afforded  him  peculiar  advantages,  which 
he  had  not  failed  to  turn  to  good  account.  He 
afterwards  practised  in  London  as  a  physician  with 
great  success,  acquired  considerable  property,  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  at  his  house  in 
Chelsea;  where  his  name,  it  will  be  observed,  has 
since  become  the  familiar  designation  of  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares. 

In  order  that  his  collection  might  not  be  separated 
after  his  death,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  directed  in  his  will 
that  it  should  be  offered  to  the  nation  for  20,000/. 
( although  he  estimated  that  it  had  cost  him  a  sum 
of  upwards  of  50,000/.)  It  was  further  provided 
that  if  within  six  months  after  the  overture  was 
made  it  was  not  accepted,  the  collection  was  to  be 
offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  then  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  to  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  case  each  and  all  of  these  learned 
bodies  declined  to  purchase,  then  the  like  offer  was 
to  be  made  to  certain  foreign  universities. 

The  first  draught  of  the  will  bears  the  date  of 

( 1 )  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity  hai 
been  restored  to  its  pristine  condition ;  the  numerous  pieces  into 
which  it  was  shattered  haring  been  put  tGgether  with  almost 
miraculous  skill,  by  Mr.  James  Doubleday,  the  Medallist  of  the 
British  Museum. 
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1789«  being  twelre  yean  before  ibe  deatb  of  fiie  tes- 
tator, and  oommenoes  with  tbis  obaraeteristio  pre- 
amble: "Whereas  from  my  youth  I  have  been  a 
great  obeerrer  and  admirer  of  the  wonderfdl  power, 
wisdom,  and  contrivance  of  the  Almighty  God, 
appearing  in  the  works  of  his  creation,  and  have 
gathered  together  many  things  in  my  own  travels  or 
voyages,  or  had  them  from  others,  especially  my 
ever  honoured  bite  friend  William  Courten,  Esq ; . . . 
now,  desiring  very  much  that  these  things,  tending 
many  ways  to  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God, 
the  confutation  of  atheism  and  its  consequences,  the 
use  and  improvement  of  physic,  and  other  arts  and 

sciences, may  remam  together,  and  not  be 

separated,  and  that  chiefly  in  and  about  the  city  of 
London,  where  I  have  acquired  most  of  my  estates, 
and  where  they  may  by  the  great  confluence  of  people 
be  of  most  use,  ....  I  therefore  give  and  devise,"  &c. 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  direct  and  provide  for  their 
disposal  as  above  stated.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  1753,  the  Government  gladly  complied 
with  the  stipulations  of  his  will,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  durected  the  purchase,  at  the  same 
time  enacted  that  the  library  of  manuscripts  princi- 
pally collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  (and  given  to  the  Government, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  public  uses,)  should  be 
added  to  the  collection,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
to  be  rendered  more  complete  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Harleian  manuscripts  from  the  Countess  of  Oxford, 
relict  of  William  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  daughter 
the  Duchess  of  Portland.  The  title  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  under  which  the  national  collection  was 
first  formed,  is  that  of  "  An  Act  for  the  purchase  of 
the  museum  or  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  of 
the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts;  and  for 
providing  one  general  repository  for  the  better 
reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  same  col- 
lections ;  and  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  of  the 
additions  thereto." 

The  building  selected  by  the  Government  as  a 
receptacle  for  these  collections,  and  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  10,000/.,  was  certainly  an  oddity  in  its  way. 

Montague  House — the  old  British  Museum — ^had 
been  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  1686,  (the  former 
edifice  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, )  completely  in 
the  French  style  and  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  The  first  Duke  of  Montague,  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  had  been  twice  ambassador  to  Paris,  and 
he  imported  on  the  occasion  a  French  architect,  a 
French  decorator,  and  French  painters,  who  did  their 
best  to  produce  an  imitation  of  the  spacious  but 
somewhat  gloomy  hotels  of  the  Parisian  noblesse.  The 
scandal-mongers  of  the  day  did  not  hesitate  to  afiirm 
that  the  Duke  of  Montague's  house  had  been  paid 
for  by  tlie  Orand  Monarque  himself — a  rumour  which 
easily  obtained  credence  at  a  time  when  it  was  more 
than  suspected  that  French  money  had  been  pocketed 
by  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm.  This  strange 
building,  however,  having  been  in  the  course  of  time 
found  inadequate  to  contain  the  constant  accessions 


made  to  the  national  collections,  has  now  all  bat 
disappeared;  and  though  we  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  many  individnals  who  from  old  associations 
regarded  it  with  a  species  of  lingering  a£fection«  we 
are  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find  it  rephiced  by  the 
present  elegant  and  imposing  structure. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
any  of  the  literary  treasures  contained  in  the  Museum 
Library,  it  will  be  al  well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  gradually  collected  and 
augmented.    In  1757,  George  II.  transferred  to  it  the 
books  and  manuscripts  which  had  formed  the  pri- 
vate libraries  of  successive  English  sovereigns  from 
Henry  VJI.  to  William  III.    In  tbis  collection  were 
included  the  libraries  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  of 
the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  8on*in>law  <rf  Hemy 
Stephens  the  printer,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  of  his  age.    Casaubon  liad  resided  in  England 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  under  the  patronage 
of  James  I.,  who  appreciated  his  profound  scholarship, 
and  by   whom   he    was  appointed   Prebendary    of 
Canterbury  and  Westminster.    He  was  the  father  of 
twenty  children,  of  whom  one  named  Meric  acquired 
some  distinction  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  as  a 
High  Church  divine,  and  published  a  variety  of  works 
on  theological  subjects.    Many  of  Casaubon's  books 
are  valuable  from    the  copious   manuscript   notes, 
written  in  a  small  neat  himd,  with  which  they  are 
enriched.    Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  same  col- 
lection was  the  celebrated  "Codex  Alexandrinus," 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Bible  extant,  and  written,  it  is  said,  between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries.    It  was  a  present  from 
Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I. 
There  was  also  the  celebrated  Basilicon  Doron,  by 
James    I.,  in  his  own    h|ind-writing.      A    yaluable 
collection  of  pamplilcts    and  periodical  papers  re- 
ferring to  those  most  eventful  periods  in  English 
history,  the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  was 
presented  by  George  HI.    We  shall  not,  we  fear,  be 
able  to   particularize   in  chronological    order    each 
subsequent  addition.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Birch,  some 
time  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  and  indefatigable  scholars  of  the  last 
century,  bequeathed  his  books  and  manuscripts  to  the 
public;  and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  through  a 
fatal  accident  in  1766,  they  were  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.    The  libraiy  was  subsequently  augmented 
and  enriched  by  a  choice  collection  of  books,  including 
many  early  editions  of  the  classics,  and  other  rarities, 
from  the   Rev.  Mordaunt  Clayton    Cracherode;    a 
variety  of  works  on  musical  science  from  Sir  John 
Hawkins    and    Dr.  Bumey;    Garrick's   celebrated 
collection  of  old  plays ;  a  number  of  works  on  Italian 
history  and  topography  from  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
and  the  valuable    biographical    collections   of    Sir 
William  Musgrave.    The  libraiy  of  Francis  Hargrave, 
a  black-letter  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute,  and  of  whose 
profound  legal  learning  it  is  unnecessaxy  to  speak, 
also  found  its  way  to  the  Museum  after  his  death, 
having  been  purchased  of  his  representatives,  by  the 
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Qoverament.  Most  of  his  books  vers  enxiohed  with 
manuscript  notes,  which,  we  need  not  saj,  consider- 
ably enhance  their  ralue. 

In  recent  years,  one  of  the  most  considerable  bene- 
factors to  the  Mosenm  was  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
The  life  of  this  distinguished  man  had  be^  marked 
by  many  acts  of  personal  heroism,  and  by  an  unin- 
terrupt^  course  of  dignified  and  laborious  exertion. 
By  no  individual  in  modem  times  has  a  purer  or 
more  disinterested  love  of  science  been  evinced.  He 
devoted  his  ample  means  to  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  investigation;  and  he  shrank  from  no 
danger,  toil,  or  hardship  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
study.  His  botanical  researches  in  the  South  Seas, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  were  of 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  remind  our  readers  that  our  principal  penal 
colony  received  the  name  of  Botany  Bay  from  the  visit 
of  Sir  Joseph  and  his  friend  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  bequeathed  to  his  librarian,  Robert 
Brown,  Esq.,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  library  and 
collections  during  his  lifetime,  on  condition  that  they 
were  afterwards  to  be  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph,  in  1820,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Brown,  by  which  he 
was  transferred,  together  with  the  collections,  to  the 
Museum. 

The  noblest  addition,  however,  to  the  national 
library  was  made  in  1823,  when  George  IV.  presented 
to  the  nation  the  library  of  his  father  George  III. 
Many  exquisite  specunens  of  early  typography  are 
contained  in  this  collection,  some  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  of  Caxton,  and  a  plentiful 
snpply  of  the  fine  "  large  paper  "  copies  which  delight 
the  eyes  of  bibliomaniacs  and  virtuosos.  In  order 
that  these  works  might  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  other  collections,  a  suitable  apartment  was 
erected  for  their  reception,  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  its  proportions.'  Passing  over  minor  additions  in 
intervening  years,  the  most  recent  and  most  valuable 
accession  remaining  for  us  to  speak  of  is  the  library 
of  the  late  Bight  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville, 
which  having  been  generously  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum,  was  deposited  there  in  1847.  In 
an  admirable  article  on  "  Libraries  and  Catalogues," 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Keview"  for  May  1843,  this  col- 
lection is  spoken  of  as  being,  in  its  way,  unique, 
"formed  regardless  of  cost,  elegant  in  taste  and 
objects,  choice  in  editions,  with  just  so  much  of 
rarity  as  makes  us  esteem  a  picture  of  a  master  whose 
works  are  numbered  by  tens,  more  than  a  picture  of 
equal  merit  by  a  painter  whose  canvass  may  be  esti- 
mated by  acres."    Amongst  other  rarities,  it  contains 


(1)  This  apartment  is  known  as  the  "  King's  Library."  It  may 
not  b«  altogether  irreleTant  to  notice,  amongst  other  matters  of 
public  notoriety,  that  an  old  and  esteemed  attendant  (Mr.  John 
Williams),  who  was  transferred  to  the  Museum  with  this  library, 
has,  "man  aad  boy,"  superintended  for  upwards  of  fifty  yean  the 
placing  and  replacing  of  the  books,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  rarities  of  the  conection. , 


the/n/  ediiUm  of  "  Don  Quixote"  printed  in  1605, 
and  three  others  published  in  the  same  year,  of  which 
one  bears  the  imprint  of  Lisbon^   a  circumstance 
which  proves  the  wondoful  popularity  of  the  work 
on  its  first  appearance.    There  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  the  early  editions  of  Ariosto ;  whilst  for  the  illus- 
tration  of  £nglish  history  there  are  many  rare  and 
curious  tracts  on  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  on  that 
fruitful  topic  of  controversy,  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.    The  progressive  increase  of  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  will  be  best  illustrated  by  stating, 
that  in  1757  it  comprised  about  40,000  volumes;  in 
1800,  about  65,000;    in  1823,  125,000;  in  1836, 
240,000 ;  and  in  1848,  435,000.     A  moie  vivid  idea 
of  its  extent  will  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  statement 
copied  into  the  number  of  the  "  Quarteriy  "  before 
cited,  that  the  printed  books  alone  at  that  time  occu- 
pied ten  milss  of  ihelf.     No  amount  of  labour  or 
expense  has  of  late  years  been  spared  to  render 
this  department  of  the  Museum  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  veiy  recently  an  immense  hoard  of  Rabbi- 
nical books,  forming  the  Hebrew  library  of  the  late 
Dr.  Michael,  of  Hamburgh,  and  enriched  with  his 
notes,  were  added  to  the  other  collections.     Nor 
should  we  omit  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  books  on  all 
conceivable  topics,  which  were   presented  by    the 
Government  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  Celestial 
Nation,  and  whose  cabalistic  characters  may  in  time 
reveal  a  fund  of   knowledge  entirely  new  to  the 
western  world. 

Having  extended  this  paper  to  some  length,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  detain  the  reader  with  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  other  collections  in  the  Museum, 
and  which  are  better  known  to  the  public.  In  the 
department  of  Antiquities,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
especially  rich.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Elgin  and 
Phigaleian  marbles,  the  most  precious  relics  of  Grecian 
art  which  time  in  its  "all-devastating  fiight"  has 
spared,  and  the  grand  and  gloomy  sculptures  which 
adorn  the  Egyptian  Saloon,  the  collection  has  been 
lately  enriched  with  the  Lycian  marbles  brought  by 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes  from  Asia  Minor,  and  still  more 
recently  with  the  far-famed  sculptures  from  Nimroud, 
the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  the  nation  will  long  hold  itself  indebted  to  the 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Austin  Henry  Layard.  In 
the  Print  Room,  we  may  by  the  way  observe,  there 
are  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  Albert  Durer 
and  Rembrandt,  some  of  which  are  of  the  extremest 
rarity. 

Connected  with  the  department  of  Antiquities, 
there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  coins  and  medals, 
for  the  public  exhibition  of  which  there  is  at  present, 
unhappily,  no  facility.  As  an  example  of  the  singular 
circumstances  which  sometimes  confer  an  interest 
upon  an  object  and  render  it  historically  valuable, 
we  may,  in  conclusion,  just  refer  to  the  story  of  the 
famous  Pulteney  Guinea  in  this  collection. 

William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  was 
remarkable  alike  for  his  oratorical  talents  and  his  long 
and  consistent   opposition  to  the  measures  of  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole,  the  great  Wliig  minister.  On  the 
11th  of  Febmaiy,  1741,  a  time  when  party  feeling 
was  at  its  height,  Walpole  rcceiTed  an  intimation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  opposition  to  impeach  him.  To  this  menace  he 
replied  with  his  nsual  composnre  and  self-complacence, 
merely  requesting  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  and 
winding  np  his  speech  with  the  quotation : 

'*  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nalirpallescere  calpee.*' 

With  his  usual  tact,  Pultcney  immediately  rose,  and 
obsenred,  "that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
logic  and  Latin  were  alike  inaccurate,  and  that 
Horace,  whom  he  had  just  misquoted,  had  written 
'  nulla  pallescere  culpa.' "  Walpole  maintained  that 
his  quotation  was  correct,  and  a  bet  was  offered.  The 
matter  was  thereupon  referred  to  Nicholas  Hard  luge. 
Clerk  of  the  House,  an  excellent  classical  schohir,  who 
decided  against  Walpole.  The  minister  accordingly 
took  a  guinea  from  his  pocket,  and  flung  it  across  the 
House  to  Fnlteney.  The  ktter  caught  it,  and,  hold- 
ing it  up,  exclaimed,  ''It's  the  only  money  I  hare 
received  from  the  treasury  for  many  years,  and  it 
shall  be  the  last." '  This  guinea,  having  been  care- 
fully preserved,  finally  came  into  the  huids  of  Sir 
John  Murray,  by  whom  it  was  presented  in  1S28  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  following  memorandum, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Pulteney,  is  attached  to  it : — 
"  This  guinea  I  desire  may  be  kept  as  an  heir-loom. 
It  was  won  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  asserting  the  verse  in  Horace  to  be 
nulU  palletcere  culpa,  whereas  I  laid  the  wager  of  a 
guinea  that  it  was  nuUd  paliescere  culpa.  He  sent 
for  the  book,  and  being  convinced  that  he  had  lost, 
gave  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the 
money  without  any  blush  on  my  side,  but  believed  it 
was  the  only  money  he  ever  gave  in  the  House  where 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  ought  not  equally  to 
blnsL  This  guinea^  I  hope,  will  prove  to  my  pos- 
terity the  use  of  knowing  Latin,  and  encourage 
them  in  their  learning." 


SCIENCE  ON  THE  GLACIERS. 

The  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  Agassiz,  has  for 
many  years  been  accustomed  to  make  excursions  into 
the  Alpine  regions  of  his  native  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scientiGc  investigation.  Sometimes  the  tour 
is  "  a  pilgrimage  in  which,  with  one  or  two  compa- 
nions only,  he  goes  to  discover  new  subjects  for 
meditation  and  study."  At  other  times  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  philosophers,  both  native  and 
foreign,  setting  out  with  a  specific  object  in  view, 
each  one  undertaking  a  different  portion  of  the  subject 
under  inquiry,  and  thus  an  exploring  expedition  is 
formed,  whose  united  knowledge  and  perseverance 
make  the  journey  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  interests  of  science. 

Interesting  accounts  of  these  expeditions  have 

(1)  Hlstoty  of  Party,  by  O.  Wingrora  Cooke,  toL  2. 


been  preserved  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  published 
at  Geneva,  from  which  we  gather  various  particulars  of 
the  journey  in  the  summer  of  1841 .  On  this  occasion, 
the  grand  object  was  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
glaciers,  tbe  effects  produced  upon  them  by  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  note  the  process 
by  which  snow  increases  their  bulL  Besides  these 
questions,  many  others  connected  with  the  animal  and 
vegetable  phenomena  of  icy  r^ons  remained  to  be 
settled,  and  their  relations  traced  to  similar  pheno- 
mena in  other  regions.  Numerous  philosophical  in- 
struments and  mechanical  toob  were  prepared  before 
hand ;  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel  was  selected  as  head 
quarters,  from  its  vicinity  to  several  interesting  locali- 
ties, including  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  on  which  the 
experiments  were  to  be  made,  and  in  tbe  month  of 
August  the  tavatu  started  for  the  scene  of  action. 

At  the  Grimsel  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  two  best  guides  in  the  country;  one  the 
brother  of  Papa  Zybach,  superior  of  the  convent,  the 
other  a  mason  noted  for  his  fertile  resources  in  the 
construction  of  impromptu  cabins  for  the  shelter  of 
benighted  travellers.  Here  the  party  learned  that 
the  ghiciers  were  practicable,  and  that  red  snow,  one 
of  the  objects  to  which  their  researches  were  to  be 
directed,  was  abundant  in  many  places.  They  set 
out  for  the  glacier,  situated  on  the  heights  between 
Bernese  Oberland  and  the  Yalais,  at  a  height  of 
nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  icy  mass 
was  extremely  difficult  of  access,  its  steep  sloping 
base  being  covered  by  a  stratum  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  which  slip  from  under  the  traveller's  feet,  and 
give  him  half  an  hour's  hard  climbing  before  the  pure 
ice  is  reached.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  glacier 
never  retains  foreign  substances  within  its  body; 
these,  consisting  chiefly  of  stones,  are  extruded  from 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  huge  mass.  When  in  the 
latter  position,  an  enormous  block  may  sometimes  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  an  icy  pedestal  several  feet  in 
height.  The  explanation  given  of  this  singular  ap- 
pearance is,  that  the  stone  shelters  the  ice  beneath  it 
from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  by  this  cause 
gradually  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface, 
which  melts  away  in  the  warm  season.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  single  day  suffices  to  dissolve  the  column 
of  ice,  when  the  stone  is  left  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier. 

A  place  for  a  temporary  dwelling  was  found  under 
the  projecting  angle  of  an  enormous  block  of  mica 
schist ;  a  perpendicular  wall  was  built  up  to  meet  this 
angle,  inclosing  a  space  about  tliree  feet  high,  where 
six  persons  could  lie  down.  A  thick  layer  of  dry 
grass  was  spread  on  the  floor,  and  covered  with  oil- 
skin to  prevent  the  rising  of  damp;  above  this  a  second 
layer  of  grass  formed  the  beds.  Places  were  found 
under  another  portion  of  the  block  to  serve  as  kitchen, 
dining-room,  and  cellar.  This  rude  residence  was 
called  '*  Hotel  des  Neuchatelois,"  which  name,  to- 
gether with  the  distance  from  one  extremity  of  the 
glacier,  was  inscribed  in  large  characters  on  the  side 
of  the  rock,  as  an  index  for  the  verification  of  future 
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observations.    Since  the  preceding  year  the  glacier  of 
the  Aar  had  increased  its  length  by  200  feet. 

The  duties  of  each  individual  were  duly  prescribed. 
Agassiz  made  all  the  barometric,  thermometries  hygro- 
metric,  and  similar  observations;  Yogt  was  to  examine 
the  red  snow  and  its  organic  elements ;  to  Nicollet 
was  assigned  the  study  of  the  flora  of  the  glacier  and 
surrounding  rocks ;  to  Desor  the  phenomena  of  the 
ice,  its  structure  and  appearance  under  different  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.  To  Agassiz,  as  chief  of 
the  expedition,  all  the  observed  facts  were  statedly 
communicated;  his  was  the  task  of  putting  them 
together  as  a  complete  system.  The  effect  of  this 
social  organization  was  to  expedite  and  perfect  the 
various  operations. 

The  party  were  rarely  together  except  at  night 
and  during  meals ;  at  four  in  the  morning  the  guides 
arrived  from  their  own  hut,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
Their  first  business  was  to  light  a  ike  and  prepare 
breakfast ;  then  the  daily  conversation  began^  inqui- 
ries issued  from  the  sleeping  place  as  to  the  weather, 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  promise  of  a  fine  day,  &c. 
The  chocolate  was  soon  ready,  when  Jacob,  approach- 
ing the  dormitory,  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  must 
come  out  if  you  wish  to  take  your  chocolate  while  it 
is  hot."  The  philosophers,  some  of  them  unwillingly, 
then  crept  from  beneath  their  coverings ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, remarked  that  the  morning  wash  in  the  icy  cold 
water  of  the  glacier  never  failed  to  put  them  all  into 
good  humour.  Provisions  were  sent  to  them  daily 
from  the  Grimsel,  a  precaution  rendered  necessary  by 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  on  the  glacier  render- 
ing food  unpalatable  if  kept  more  than  a  day ;  such, 
however,  were  the  appetites  of  the  party  that  they  ate 
double  their  usual  quantity. 

"Isolated  as  we  were,"  writes  M.  Desor,  "in  our 
little  colony  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  ice,  and  oc- 
cupied exclusively  with  our  scientific  observations, 
we  rarely  thought  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  social 
life ;  in  fact,  the  most  extraordinary  political  events  in* 
terested  the  most  of  us  but  very  indirectly  and  remotely. 
I  remember,  when  the  news  reached*us  of  Prince  Louis 
Buonaparte's  landing  at  Boulogne,  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that 'people  in  their  senses  would  go  so  far  astray. 
Although  our  manner  of  living  was  nearly  the  same 
every  day,  I  do  not  recollect  that  we  had  a  smgle 
moment  of  weariness.  Even  the  most  monotouous 
occupations,  such  as  the  barometrical  and  hygrometri- 
cal  observations,  possessed  a  certain  interest.  The 
smallest  facts  were  submitted  to  discussion,  and  when- 
ever one  or  the  other  of  us  returned  from  an  excur- 
sion on  the  glacier,  it  was  rarely  without  some  new 
and  instructive  observation.  The  microscopes,  besides, 
offered  a  charm  always  new  in  the  varied  forms  of  the 
novel  fauna  which  we  were  enabled  to  study  on  the 
spot ;  every  day,  in  fact,  passed  in  good  humour  and 
pleasure." 

The  approach  of  evening  produces  a  striking  effect 
in  Alpine  r^ons.  At  sunset  the  explorers  retired  to 
rest:  the  temperature  at  that  time  generally  falls  be- 
low Zero,  the  little  streams  which  the  sun's  warmth 


sets  in  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  cease  to 
floWj  the  noise  of  cascades  insensibly  ceases,  and  a 
most  profound  stilbess  prevails  oyer  the  whole  icy 
solitude.  The  aniznal  heat  of  the  party  sufficed  to 
keep  their  little  cabin  warm,  but  one  night  they  were 
awi^ened  by  an  unusual  [cold ;  on  looking  up,  an 
opening  of  several  inches  was  seen,  where  the  wall 
finished  against  the  projecting  rock.  Daylight  was 
anxiously  waited  for,  and  showed  them  a  crevice 
across  the  whole  mass  of  the  glacier,  close  to  their 
sleeping  place,  which  had  opened  during  the  night, 
and  thus  displaced  the  masonry.  Prom  observations 
based  upon  this  and  similar  facts  the  conclusion  was 
come  to,  that  the  formation  of  crevices  is  due  to  the 
unequal  tension  produced  by  differences  of  tempera-' 
ture  in  the  internal  and  external  layers  of  the  icy 
mass.  The  glacier,  it  is  said,  is  never  more  beautiful 
than  in  rainy  weather;  then  the  numerous  fissures 
and  little  cavities  which  everywhere  intersect  the  sur- 
face become  filled  with  water,  and  give  a  bluish  tint 
to  the  huge  mass,  which  has  an  extremely  pleasing 
effect.  Should  the  rain  be  followed  by  a  night's  frost, 
all  this  water  congeals  in  the  superficial  cracks,  and 
stands  up  in  relief  like  a  network  of  blue  veins,  while 
the  surrounding  ice  resumes  its  usual  white  hue,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  veins  of  azure  quartz  in 
calcareous  scoria. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  interior  temperature  of  glaciers ;  this  could 
only  be  effected  by  piercing  holes  in  the  ice.    The 
guides  were  set  to  work  with  iron  instruments  con- 
structed for  the  purpose;  but  after  several  hours' 
labour  they  succeeded  only  in  penetrating  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches.  The  tools  were  the  especial  contrivance 
of  Agassiz,  and  his  companions  with  sly  humour  joked 
him  on  the  non-complaitanee  of  the  ghicier.    The  next 
day,  however,  the  philosophers  were  confined  to  their 
cabin  by  fog  and  rain,  where  they  smoked  their  pipes 
and  passed  the  time  in  microscopic  observations  on 
the  colouring  matter  of  red  snow  and  some  extraor- 
dinary insects  that  inhabit  the  ice.    As  soon  as  the 
weather  cleared  up,  the  boring  was  resumed,  and  tlie 
glacier,  before  so  refractory,  was  now  easily  pene- 
trated, and  by  the  following  day  two  holes,  one  twenty 
and  the  other  eight  feet  deep,  were  dag  side  by  side. 
Every  evening  a  thermometer  was  suspended  in  each 
of  these  cavities,  which  were  closely  covered  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  external  air,  and  the  results  showed, 
when  compared  with   observations    made   outside, 
that  at  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet  the  temperature 
of  a  glacier  is  constant  a  little  below  Zero,  while 
the    surface  is   generally  at    Zero.     The  spot  on 
which  the  party  were  assembled  was   surrounded 
by  an  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice,  covering  a  sur- 
face of  eight  leagues.    "What  beautiful  pastures 
these  would  be,"  said  one  of  the  guides,  with  a  sigh, 
"were  it  not  for  that  horrid  ice ! "    Gbciers,  Mbwever, 
if  of  no  use  to  the  shepherd,  have  rendered  important 
services  to  the  meteorologist  and  geologist,  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  exphun  many 
apparently  inexplicable  phenomena     Geologists  show 
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that  the  quantity  of  ice  on  the  surface  was  at  one  time 
much  gmter  than  at  present.  The  traces  of  gladen 
have  been  found  in  Taiions  parts  of  England,  Lreland, 
and  Scotland.  M.  Agassis  considers  that  their  melt- 
ing is  not  caused  by  terrestrial  heat,  and  has  proyed 
that  their  mass,  instead  of  being,  as  was  supposed, 
exceedingly  dose  and  compact^  is,  on  the  contrary, 
fall  of  innumerable  veins.  On  making  experiments 
by  infiltration  with  coloured  fluids,  they  were  found 
to  run  through  a  block  of  ice  twenty  feet  thick  in  two 
hours  and  a  half. 

Bed  snow  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  De 
Saussure  in  1760 ;  he  found  it  lying  in  hollow  patches, 
generally  of  a  deep  red  in  the  centre  and  pale  on  the 
edges,  and  attributed  the  colour  to  the  presence  of  a 
vegetable  pollen.  Bed  snow  was  afterwards  seen  by 
Boss  in  1818,  during  his  arctic  voyage ;  a  range  of 
cliffs  eight  miles  in  length,  covered  with  It,  were 
named  the  Crimson  Clifis.  Some  of  the  snow  was 
preserved  and  submitted  to  analysis,  which  gave  a 
species  of  fungus,  uredo  mvalis,  as  the  colouring  agent. 
Smoe  that  period  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished naturalists  has  been  directed  to  this  pheuo- 
menon,  with  a  view  to  determine  its  real  nature.  In 
1839  it  was  ascertained  that  the  red  matter  of  snow 
consisted  of  living  animals,  intermingled  with  al^a. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  of  a  gray  colour,  but  the 
greater  number  of  a  deep  crimson ;  their  motion  was  so 
swift  as  scarcely  to  be  followed  by  the  eye.  Some 
weYe  pear  shaped,  and  spun  round  like  a  top  with 
incredible  velocity;  others  had  two  red  transparent 
stomachs,  with  which  a  singular  apparatus  was  con- 
nected. These  little  animals  frolic  and  disport  them- 
selves in  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point, 
exhibiting  all  the  activity  of  the  insects  that  flit  about 
m  the  more  genial  sunshine.  A  degree  of  warmth 
barely  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow  invariably  kills 
them. 

The  party  whose  labours  we  are  describing  ascer- 
tained these  minute  creatures  to  be  in/moria ;  they 
had  taken  care  to  provide  themselves  with  Ehren- 
berg's  great  work  on  the  subject,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  compare  and  classify  them.  The  most 
interesting,  as  above  specified,  is  one  of  the  roti/era, 
named  by  the  German  naturalists  Fhilodina  roseola. 
It  was  found  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
of  the  Aar ;  the  animal's  head  consists  of  a  trunk 
opening  with  a  ciliary  orifice,  behind  which  are  two 
rotatory  organs  like  the  wheels  of  a  mill,  which  are 
oiten  seen  in  rapid  motion,  the  means  apparently  of 
conveying  nutriment  to  the  stomach.  At  the  base  of 
the  trunk  the  eyes  are  placed  obliquely ;  it  is  in  the 
stomach  and  its  appendages  that  the  peculiar  red 
colour  is  seen,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organ,  some  portions  of  the  intestines 
being  of  a  pale  and  others  of  a  deep  crimson.  The 
tail  is  liade  to  lengthen  and  contract  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  telescope,  and  consists  of  seven  joints  or 
rings,  the  kst  being  furnished  with  two  feet  similar 
to  those  of  the  caterpiUar.  This  singular  animal  has 
other  peculiarities  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 


give  a  familiar  description.  The  question  of  red  snow 
is  no  longer  a  puzzle ;  that  which  was  supposed  to  be 
devoid  of  all  life  is  now  found  to  be  tiie  abode  of 
millions  of  living  creatures,  in  whose  stomachs  the 
substance  of  the  snow  is  converted  into  a  red  fluid. 

Not  less  extraordinary,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
fleas  live  and  breed  upon  glaciers.  These  insects  had 
been  seen  by  some  of  the  party  on  a  former  occasion, 
but  Agassis  had  refused  to  consider  them  as  tenants 
of  the  ice.  ''Judge  then,"  wiites  M.  Desor,  "what 
was  my  pleasure  when  I  saw  them  again ;  not  that 
they  are  pretty,  for  they  are  very  ugly,  but  because 
it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  convbcing  Agassiz 
that  these  animab  really  lived  in  the  glacier,  and  were 
not  thrown  there  by  chance.  On  turning  over  some 
stones,  we  found  an  incredible  number,  sometimes  thou- 
sands within  the  space  of  a  foot,  and  carried  away 
many  specimens  to  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 
We  afterwards  met  with  them  all  over  the  glacier, 
but  they  seem  to  prefer  the  shelter  of  stones,  and  the 
edges  of  pools  and  crevices.  But  what  surprised  us 
most  was  to  see  these  little  animals  introduce  them- 
selves with  extraordinary  agility  into  the  most  appa- 
rently compact  ice,  to  such  an  extent  that  whenever 
we  broke  off  a  fragment  we  saw  them  circulating  like 
globules  of  blood  through  their  canals.  This  is  a  fact 
which  deserves  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  it 
confirms  the  truth  demonstrated  by  Agassiz,  that 
glacier  ice,  whatever  may  be  its  compactness  and 
transparence,  is  always  traversed  by  a  plexus  of  minute 
fissures  which  esci^  an  ordinary  eye,  and  furnishes 
besides  a  manifest  proof  that  glaciers  are  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  development  of  organic  life 
either  on  their  surface  or  in  their  interior." 

"  These  little  insects  are  about  the  siee  of  the  com- 
mon flea,  and  leap  in  the  same  way  when  disturbed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  gave  them  the  name  of 
glacier  fleas,  although,  zoologically  speaking,  the  re- 
lationship is  very  fabe,  for,  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  it  is  soon  seen  that  their  organization  Ims 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  parasite  so  incon- 
venient to  the  lAman  race."  They  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Fodurella,  and  have  been  named,  from 
their  discoverer,  Betoria  sallans.  Their  bodies  are  of 
a  deep  black  colour,  thickly  covered  with  fine  short 
hairs ;  their  food  consists  of  solid  matter,  which  is 
ground  between  their  jaws  before  descending  to  their 
stomachs.  A  remarkable  fact  has  been  observed  with 
regard  to  their  circulatory  system :  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  intermittent,  or  rather,  ceases  at  the  animal's 
will.  It  may  be  ^een  for  hours  without  a  sign  of  life, 
when  all  at  once  a  movement  takes  place,  attended  by 
regular  pulsations,  beating  140  times  in  a  minute. 

M.  Topffer,  the  author  of  "Voyages  en  Zigzag," 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  a  meeting  which  he  had 
with  some  meiubers  of  the  party  at  the  hospice  of  the 
Grimsel.  "  Complaisant  and  well  informed,"  he  tells 
us,  "  they  gave  us  a  familiar  account  of  the  sort  of 
life  they  lead  upon  the  gkcier  of  the  Aar,  for  what 
reasons  they  are  sinking  a  well,  how  glaciers  have 
fleas  just  the  same  as  cooks  and  poodle  dogs,  and  that 
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red  snow  owes  its  ooloiir  to  an  insect  with  a  crimson 
stomacL  Quick  we  sent  to  fetch  some  red-snow 
water;,  mounted  a  microscope,  and  there  we  were 
taking  our  turn  to  look  at  rolifera  as  many  as  we 
pleased.  What  a  curious  animal !  figure  to  your- 
self a  creature  which  keeps  two  mill  wheels  in  per- 
petual activity  at  the  two  comers  of  its  mouth,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  the  water  constantly 
renewed  enter  in  greater  abundance.  This  water 
rushes  into  the  golf,  sweeping  along  all  sorts  of 
matters,  and  at  last  reaches  the  red  stomach,  where 
two  mill-stones,  placed  at<  the  entrance,  bruise,  crush, 
and  reduce  to  a  jelly  every  thing  that  comes.  Truly, 
we  are  only  auimalcules  of  cotton  by  the  side  of  this 
grinding  animal,  and  our  gastric  juice  is  nothing  but 
lukewarm  water  in  comparison  with  this  redoubtable 
mechanism,  which  pulverises  all  it  lays  hold  of.  As 
for  the  fleas,  they  are  about  the  same  size  as  our  own, 
and  velveted,  apparently  to  keep  them  warm.  But 
what  in  the  name  of  mischief  do  they  find  to  bite  op 
the  glaciers — those  mighty  lymphatics?  And  is  it 
not,  after  all,  a  melancholy  fate  for  fleas  to  have  to 
bite  sompthing  which  feels  nothing  at  all  of  their 
sting?" 

After  a  week's  residence  on  the  gUcier  some  of 
the  party  determined  on  attempting  the  pass  of  the 
StndUeck,  by  way  of  the  mer  de  glace  between  the 
Finsberaar  and  Grindelwald,  a  feat  which  had  only 
twice  before  been  accomplished.  The  whole  of  their 
collections  and  apparatus,  excepting  a  few  of  the  ob- 
serving instruments,  were  packed  up  and  sent  to  await 
their  return  by  the  ordinary  route  to  the  Grimsel. 
They  started  early  in  the  morning,  and  arriving  at 
the  foot  of  the  Strahleck,  found  it  less  formidable  in 
appearance  than  had  been  anticipated ;  but  distances 
and  heights  are  very  deceptive  in  mountainous. dis- 
tricts. "  We  ranged  ourselves  in  file,"  says  M. 
Desor,  "  to  nuike  the  ascent.  Jacob  and  Wahren,  the 
guides,  marched  in  advance,  sounding  the  granulated 
snow,  or  neve,  to  find  out  the  crevices.  Gradually 
the  slope  became  steeper,  and  the  snow  so  loose  that 
we  sank  in  it  to  our  knees  at  every  step.  Fearful 
of  accidents,  our  guides  now  thought  proper  to  attach 
us  together  at  oonvenient  distances  by  a  long  cord, 
which  we  carried  for  tlie  purpose,  and  passed  round 
our  bodies.  Our  two  guides  left  themselves  at  liberty, 
the  better  to  observe  our  route.  It  was  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  circumspection,  and  confidence 
at  the  same  time,  these  two  intelligent  and  robust 
mountaineers  beat  the  path  before  us,  sometimes 
stamping  on  the  snow  to  prevent  our  sinking  into  it, 
at  others  chopping  steps  in  the  hardened  surface  with 
an  axe,  and  encouraging  us  by  voice  and  gestures  not 
to  change  our  footing,  to  remain  always  at  an  equal 
distance  from  one  another,  and  not  to  look  behind ; 
for  the  slope  was  sucJi  as  to  ci*cate  a  giddiness  even 
in  those  not  subject  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  travel 
up  such  an  inclination  in  a  direct  line,  and  we  only 
accomplished  it  by  deviations  from  right  to  left. 
It  was  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  I  pressed 
Agassiz's  h^ud  when  we  at  length  reached  the  sum- 


mit of  the  pass,  from  whence  we  suddenly  beheld  the 
chains  of  the  lower  Alps,  and  the  magnificent  pynonid 
of  the  Niesen  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Thun." 

The  instruments  were  unpacked  and  the  required 
observations  made;  the  dryness  of  the  air  was  ex 
trcme,  and,  notwithstanding  the  bright  sunshine,  the 
thermometer  remained  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
party  were  in  such  high  spirits  that,  after  their  repast, 
they  began  to  dance  and  sing  like  schoolboys  on  a 
holiday.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  however, 
it  was  time  to  cease  frolics  and  commence  the  de- 
scent. It  was  judged  best  to  slide  down  the  slope  of 
frozen  snow;  the  adventurers  again  attached  them- 
selves to  the  cord,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  and  had 
scarcely  started  when  one  of  them  sunk  up  to  his 
breast  into  the  snow ;  one  of  the  fearful  crevices  was 
beneath  him,  but  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  others 
he  was  drawn  out  in  safety.  Sometimes  where  the 
route  became  rougher  or  steeper  than  usual,  one  of 
the  number  fell  and  dragged  two  or  three  others  down 
with  him.  After  various  mischances  of  this  nature, 
they  separated,  and  each  slid  down  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Agassiz  found  himself  suddenly  at  the  edge  of 
a  yawning  chasm,  from  which  he  saved  himself  by  a 
rapid  spring  to  the  opposite  side.  Here  his  footing 
failed,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself  he  was 
carried  some  distance  down  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
snow,  and  his  hands  lacerated  by  vain  endeavours  to 
stop  himself.  At  length  the  whole  party  reached  a 
resting  place,  where  the  guides  were  waiting  with 
outstretched  arms  to  break  the  shock  of  their  descent. 
Before  going  further  it  was  found  necessary  to  set 
one  of  the  guides  to  sew  np  the  rents  in  their 
trowsers  caused  by  the  rough  passage.  "  Notwith- 
standing the  trouble  and  fatigue,"  says  M.  Desor, 
"  we  never  shrank  from  the  trouble  of  going  out  of 
our  way,  or  getting  over  a  crevice,  to  pluck  a  little 
stunted  plant,  or  to  examhie  a  stone  or  lichen  of  an 
uncommon  appearance.  It  is  the  privilege  of  science 
to  furnish  to  the  naturalist  at  each  step  new  subjects 
of  recreation  and  meditation,  when  even  the  greater 
scenes  of  nature  begin  to  lose  something  of  their 
interest." 

The  last  portion  of  the  descent,  which  occupied 
five  hours,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  fatiguing, 
and  only  effected  by  following  the  bed  of  a  smidl 
watercourse,  which  one  of  the  guides  discovered  after 
much  difficulty.  "  All  at  once,"  pursues  the  narrator, 
"  a  spontaneous  exchunation  of  joy  broke  from  our 
little  troop,  when,  on  turning  the  projecting  angle  of 
a  rock,  we  saw  the  church  and  village  of  Grindelwald. 
Never  had  a  valley  appeared  more  beautiful  than  that 
now  presented  to  us.  We  felt  our  eye-balls,  con- 
tracted by  the  dazzling  reflection  from  the  ice  and 
snow,  dilate  with  pleasure  upon  the  green  turf 
watered  by  the  sparkling  current  of  Lutchine.  The 
first  thing  we  did  on  our  arrival  was  to  rub  our  legs 
with  brandy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  our  walk 
on  the  following  day."  The  two  subsequent  days 
were  passed  in  returning  by  the  ordinary  mountain* 
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Foad  to  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  where  the  whole  of 
the  party  again  met,  and  having  exchanged  notes  and 
made  np  the  sum  of  their  obserrationB,  each  one 
descended  to  resume  his  costomaiy  avocations  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  earth. 


3Keb(eiDS. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  COLONIES." 

The  histoiy  of  England's  colonial  empire  is  a 
subject  of  profound  interest.  Colonization,  under 
any  circumstances,  involves  questions  of  vital  import- 
ance, not  only  to  particukr  states,  but  to  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  Even  the  earliest  English  colonies 
were  founded  at  a  period  when  the  science  of  civili- 
Eation  was  beginning  to  be  studied  with  new  and 
extraordinary  aids.  Both  the  rulers  and  the  Cliurch- 
men  of  this  country  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
consider  the  planting  of  a  colony  as  a  matter  of  far 
higher  import  than  that  of  merely  relieving  the  parent- 
land  of  a  superabundant  population.  Ajb  social  and 
religious  rights  become  better  understood  and  more 
highly  valued,  so  the  system  of  colonization  must  be 
founded  on  principles  of  a  nobler  character. 

Slowly  as  this  important  truth  has  diffused  itself 
among  men  of  influence  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
more  or  less  understood  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  first  experiments  in  colonization  made  by  English- 
men had  a  germ  of  English  freedom  in  theiu.  Good 
sense  and  Christianity  modified  the  turbulent  feelings 
ever  attending  novel  schemes  and  adventures.  Many 
benevolent  and  enlightened  minds  were  engaged  in 
watching  the  course  of  the  emigrants.  A  new  class 
of  sympathies  were  created  in  the  nation ;  and  every 
colony  that  was  planted  helped  to  enlarge  and  quicken 
the  heart  of  England  with  fresh  generosity.  It  is  a 
striking  fact,  that  the  only  foreign  possession  belong- 
ing to  this  country,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
was  the  town  of  Calais.  The  temper  likely  to  be 
shown,  when  larger  and  more  legitimate  acquisitions 
should  reward  English  enterprise,  is  forcibly  intimated 
by  the  conduct  pursued  towards  that  little  territory. 
Thus  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  to  secretary  CromweD, 
writes : — **  \\'bercas,  among  other  of  the  King's 
dominions  within  this  his  realm,  there  is  no  part,  in 
my  opinion,  that  more  needcth  good  instruction  of 
the  word  of  God,  or  aid  of  learned  curates  to  be 
resident,  than  doth  the  town  and  marches  of  Calais ; 
considering  specially,  not  only  the  great  ignorance 
and  blindness,  as  well  of  the  heads  now  resident  there, 
as  of  the  common  and  vulgar  people,  in  the  doctrine 
and  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  also  having  respect 
unto  the  universal  concourse  of  aliens  and  strangers, 
which  daily  divcrteth  and  resorteth  thither ;    I  think. 


(1)  "  The  HUtory  of  the  Church  of  Engtand  in  the  Colonies  and 
Foreign  Dependencies  of  tlie  British  Empire."  By  the  Rer. 
James  9.  M.  Anderson,  M. A.  &c.  &c.  Two  Volumes.  London  : 
RlTiagtona. 


that  it  will  no  less  be  a  charitable  and  godly  deed 
than  a  singular  commodity  for  this  realm,  to  have  in 
those  parties,  at  the  least,  two  learned  persons  planted 
and  settled  there  by  the  King's  authority  in  some 
honest  living,  whose  sincerity  in  conversation  of 
living  and  teaching  shall  shortly,  no  doubt,  dearly 
extinct  and  extirpate  all  manner  of  hypocrisy,  false 
faith,  and  blindness  of  God  and  his  word,  wherein 
now  the  inhabitants  there  be  altogether  wrapt,  to  the 
no  little  slander,  I  fear  me,  of  tins  realm,  and  preju- 
dice of  the  good  and  laudable  acts  lately  conceived 
by  the  King's  grace  and  his  high  court  of  parliament." 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  England  began  to  feel 
the  impulse  which  had  already,  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
compelled  the  genius  of  chividry  and  romance  to  yield 
to  that  of  enterprise.  But  a  genuine  feeling  of  piety 
dictated  the  rules  by  which  it  was  governed.  When 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  despatched  on  a  voyage  to 
Cathay,  the  youthfiU  monarch  furnished  him  with 
letters  to  the  princes  whose  territories  he  was  ex- 
pected to  visit.  These  royal  epistles  abound  in  noble 
sentiments,  lliey  state,  that,  "as  the  great  and 
Almighty  God  hath  given  unto  mankind,  above  all 
other  living  creatures,  such  an  heart  ipd  desire,  that 
every  man  desireth  to  join  friendship  with  other,  to 
love  and  be  loved,  also  to  give  and  receive  mutual 
benefits, — it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  power,  to  maintain  and  increase  this 
desire  in  every  man,  with  well-deserving  to  all  men, 
and  especially  to  show  this  good  affection  to  such  as, 
being  moved  with  this  desire,  come  unto  them  from 
far  countries."  Again:  "The  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  greatly  providing  for  mankind,  would  not  that 
all  things  should  be  found  in  one  region,  to  the  end 
that  one  should  have  need  of  another,  that  by  this 
means  friendship  might  be  established  among  all  men, 
and  every  one  seek  to  gratify  all." 

The  feeling  which  prevailed  when  these  enterprises 
were  undertaken,  reappears  in  the  provision  made  for 
the  religious  wants  of  the  infant  colony  of  Virginia. 
Hakluyt,  the  venerable  historian  of  early  maritime 
discovery,  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  uiged  with  great 
force  the  value  of  foreign  settlements  to  a  nation 
capable  of  understanding  the  highest  interests  of  tlic 
human  race.  In  the  spirit  of  these  representations,  it 
was  observed,  in  the  letters  patent,  that  "  so  noble  a 
work  may,  by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  here- 
after tend  to  the  glory  of  his  divine  majesty,  in  pro- 
pagating of  Christian  religion  to  such  people  as  yet 
live  in  darkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of  the  true 
knowledge  and  worsliip  of*  God,  and  may  in  time 
bring  the  infidels  and  savages,  living  in  those  parts, 
to  human  civility,  and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  govern- 
ment." 

In  the  articles  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
colonists  in  the  Bermudas,  we  find  the  original 
settlers  "  faithfully  promising,"  and  "  solemnly  binding 
themselves,"  "  evermore  to  worship  the  only  true  and 
ever-living  God,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in 
his  most  holy  word,  and  ever  to  continue  in  that  faith 
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into  which  they  were  baptized  in  the  Church  of 
England."  The  holy  observance  of  the  Sabbatli,  and 
the  strict  performance  of  all  the  duties  belonging  to  a 
Christian  life,  are  next  particularly  enjoined ;  and  it 
only  needed  discreet  and  faithful  ministers  to  keep 
the  people  obedient  to  the  maxims  which  they  had 
thos  readUy  and  affectionately  adopted. 

Unhappily^  a  set  of  men  were  now  beginning  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  foreign  stations  of  the 
Church,  who  had  neither  the  mental  nor  the  spiritual 
endowments  proper  for  such  positions.  Incalculable 
evils  were  the  consequence.  Ijord  Bacon  seems  to 
have  foreseen  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  ap- 
pointment of  clergymen  to  distant  colonies,  without 
making  them  definitely  responsible  to  some  head  of 
their  own  Church.  Thus  he  says  especially,  "The 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies  should  agree 
with  that  which  is  settled  in  England,"  and  should 
"  be  subordinate  under  some  bishop,  or  bishopric  of 
this  realm." 

Few  narratiyes  can  be  more  interesting  than  that 
in  which  our  author  traces  the  progress  of  English 
colonization,  and  its  connexion  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  most  of  the  accounts 
which  he  gives,  we  meet  with  stirring  examples  of  the 
indomitable  force  of  the  national  character;  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  Englishmen  to  dare  peril,  to 
contend  unflinchingly  against  the  most  discouraging 
difficulties,  and  to  regard  difference  of  place  and 
clime  as  unworthy  the  consideration  of  men  devoted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  object,  or  the  per- 
formance of  even  the  most  ordinary  duties.  Hence, 
in  the  establishment  of  our  colonies,  we  find  aspirations 
after  good,  which,  if  not  checked  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  accidental  mixture  of  vulgar 
avarice  and  ambition,  could  not  fail  of  the  noblest 
results.  The  history  of  what  has  been  done  for 
religion,  in  these  respects  exhibits  all  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  this  most  important  subject. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Anderson's  book 
but  that  it  contains  more  than  it  ought  to  do.  It  is 
not  in  the  way  of  compliment,  or  with  disguised 
praise,  that  we  say  this.  An  author  commits  no  slight 
error,  when  he  obliges  his  readers  to  wade  through 
some  hundreds  of  pages  not  immediately  belonging 
to  the  subject  in  question.  We  wanted  a  history  of 
the  Colonial  Church.  Mr.  Andei'son  has  given  us,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  a  history  of  Engknd.  This 
mode  of  writing  is  all  very  well  for  readers  who  look 
for  general  instruction,  or  amusement,  in  every  book 
which  they  take  up,  but  it  is  an  intolcvable  annoyance 
to  those  who  read  a  book  with  one  aim,  confidently 
trusting  in  the  discretion  of  the  author,  and  hoping 
that  he  will  always  keep  that  one  aim  in  view.  For 
the  sake  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  we  pardon  Mr. 
Anderson.  He  has  written  a  very  charming,  as  well 
as  a  very  useful  book ;  and  the  pleasant  style  in  which 
he  describes  events,  not  necessarily  detailed  at  length, 
ought  to  render  liim  popular  among  those  who  have 
time  to  follow  his  desultory  narrative.  There  are 
many  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  general 
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topics  which  we  think  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the 
general  historian;  Mr.  Anderson  has  performed  a 
kind  service  for  such  persons.  Abridgements  are 
usually  made  for  the  young  and  unskilled ;  in  the 
present  case,  we  should  like  to  see  the  reverse.  Let 
Mr.  Anderson  keep  his  work  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  appears,  for  the  general  reader;  but  let  him 
abridge  it ;  let  him  compress  the  main  portion  of  the 
narrative  into  a  single  volume  of  400  or  500  pages, 
for  those  who  know  all  about  Charles  I.,  Lord  Bacon, 
William  and  Mary,  and  other  such  personages,  but 
who  confess  that  they  know  less  than  they  ought  to 
do  about  the  Colonial  Church,  and  who,  we  are  sure, 
would  gladly  study  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  so  able 
and  enlightened  a  writer  as  the  preacher  of  liincoln's 
Inn. 


TRAVELS  OF  PRINCE  ADALBERT  OF 
PRUSSIA.* 

A  LEARNBD  and  witty  physician,  when  asked  in  a  case 
"  De  lunatico,"  whether  he  considered  the  patient,  a 
noble  lord,  of  dull  intellect,  made  reply,  to  the  no  little 
detriment^of  his  practice,  "No;  not  for  a  lord!**--' 
Is  this  a  dull  work?  No;  not  for  a  prince!  will 
doubtless  be  the  answer  of  many  an  ill-natured  critic 
in  these  democratic  days,  when  it  is  pleasanter  to  say  a 
goodthingthan  to  render  even-handed  justice,'especiaily 
if  an  author  happen  to  have  the  taint  of  royal  blood. 
Because  he  is  a  man  of  some  weighty  it  is  presumed 
without  examination  or  trial  that  he  must,  "  nolens 
volens,"producc  a  heavy  work;  a  style  of  criticism  easier 
to  a  Zoilus  than  fair  to  the  author  and  to  the  public. 
For,  a  prince  though  he  be,  he  is  not  at  all  obnoxious 
to  "the  soft  impeachment."  Aleve  of  truth,  and 
of  fairness  and  magnanimity  even  towards  princes, 
obliges  us  to  observe  that  the  writer  of  these  travels 
is  decidedly  a  man  of  no  common  talents  and  attain- 
ments, and  has  produced  an  extremely  interesting  and 
well-written  book.  Far  from  being  imbued  with  the 
prejudices  of  an  exclusive  education  and  of  birth,  it 
appears  to  us  wholly  free  from  any  royal  or  aris- 
tocratic traits,  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous 
and  fastidious  reader.  His  regard  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  his  companions,  his  sympathy  for  sufferers 
wherever  fomid,  and  his  declared  abhorrence  of  the 
infamous  traffic  in  man,  with  his  suggestions  for 
opening  new  communications  and  means  of  commerce, 
entitle  him  to  approbation  and  respect. 

The  fact,  moreover,  of  the  author's  previous  travels, 
especially  in  the  East,  the  advantages  and  facilities  for 
observation  within  his  reach, — aU  enabled  him  to 
render  the  present  work  more  complete,  more  correct 
and  truthful  in  its  details,  as  well  as  more  rich  in  point 
of  anecdote  and  illustration.  The  power  of  judging, 
and  of   forming  comparisons  with  regard  both  to 

(1)  "  Travels  of  II.  R.  H.  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  in  the  South 
of  Europe  and  In  Braall;  with  a  Voyage  up  the  Amazon  and 
the  Zinau."  Translated  by  Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburgh,  and 
John  Edward  Taylor.      2  vols.  8vo.     London.   D.  Bogae. 
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diancter  and  soeneiy,  vhich  a  wider  field  of  experience 
eyer  confers,  has  a  great  charm  for  the  general  reader. 
Comhined  too  with  that  of  graphic  delineation,  of 
a  glowing  style,  and  richer  imagery,  this  enlarged 
sphere  of  obsenration  gives  variety  and  animation  to 
the  narrative,  with  a  vivacity  and  picturesqueness 
of  description  beyond  the  reach  of  a  solitaiy  tourist 
who  for  the  first  time  beholds  the  world. 

Often  the  companion  of  the  great  Humboldt,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  sound  works,  the  author 
possessed  many  advantages  in  undertaking  such  an 
expedition.  It  is  a  proof  of  that  enthusiasm  and 
thirst  of  knowledge,  which  can  alone  throw  light  upon 
distant  regions,  penetrate  the  most  remote  rivers  and 
primeval  forests,  and  confer  the  benefits  of  science  and 
Christian  freedom  and  civilization,  as  far  as  man's  power 
of  observation  and  resistless  tendency  to  communicate 
the  known  and  to  ascei'tain  the  unknoum  can  by 
possibility  extend. 

Truth  is  gicat  and  will  prevail,  although  few  critics 
have  impartiality  and  self-respect  enough  at  all  times  to 
proclaim  it.  We  ought  to  speak  of  the  author  of 
these  travels  as  we  should  of  the  simplest  pedestrian 
traveller;  to  recollect  moreover  that  he  wrote  for 
Germans,  and  not  for  ourselves.  That  which  is 
familiar  to  us,  may  be  thought  novel  by  them ;  the  dull, 
lively ;  tedious  detail,  curious  and  interesting ;  while 
German  critics  may  glory  in  the  innumerable  books  of 
travel,  under  which  the  less  patient  and  fastidious 
English  lament  and  groan.  In  short,  without  some 
degree  of  liberal  feeling,  some  comprehensive  spirit  of 
criticism  prevail,  we  fall  into  all  kinds  of  errors  and 
absurdities  in  treating  of  foreign  works. 

It  is  not  the  information  furnished,  but  the  mode 
of  treating  it,  which  constitutes  a  dull  book,  and  it 
would  be  as  absurd  as  unjust  to  pronounce  the  author's 
admirable  descriptions  of  European  scenery,  tedious 
and  "  de  trop,"  because  we  happen  to  have  travelled 
over  or  to  have  read  accounts  of  those  spots  before. 

When  a  work  upon  lands  of  so  vast  a  surface,  and 
on  rivers  and  forests  with  all  their  products  of  such 
colossal  proportions,  enters  into  anything  like  details 
of  a  minute  kind,  it  must  necessarily  be  esteemed 
heavy,  in  the  estimation,  at  least,  of  ordinary  readers. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  here,  though  a  lover  of 
sketches  might  think  these  volumes  judiciously  con- 
densed within  half  their  present  bulk.  Uis  appetite 
may  be  far  too  fastidious,  and  his  power  of  digesting 
buUcy  volumes  much  less  developed  than  a  German 
reader's.  As  with  the  boys  and  the  frogs,  what  is 
pleasure  to  one  party  is  death  to  the  other ;  and  the 
old  adage  alone — "  Wliat  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another's  poison,"  is  enough  to  set  all  critical  one- 
sidedness  at  defiance. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  author's,  then,  that  he  is  a 
prince — a  brother  of  the  late  Piince  Waldemar,  who 
was  present  in  the  former  campaign  against  the  Sikhs, 
— or  that  he  enjoyed  opportunities  for  locomotion  not 
usually  offered  to  the  general  run  of  travellers ;  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  moreover,  placed  a  beautiful 
frigate  at  his  disposal,  to  visit  whatever  countries  he 


pleased,  and  retain  until  his  return ;  that  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  should  "  take  up 
the  wondrous  talc,"  supply  the  explorisig  party  with 
boats  and  provisions,  and  treat  the  Prince  to  a  ball ! 
nay,  still  more  insufferable,  that  he  should  have 
counts,  and  consuls,  and  men  of  science,  to  attend 
him ;  Indian  chie&,  and  tribes  far  beyond  the  Ama- 
zon, to  hail  his  advent ;  a  noble  young  missioner  to 
introduce  him ;  guides,  mules,  and  hammocks,  to  be- 
guile the  tediousness  of  the  way ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  celebrated  Humboldt  proud  and  hiqipy  to  write  a 
preface  to  Ids  travels  upon  his  return. 

We  can  tolerate  even  this,  and  speak  of  a  prince  in 
no  spirit  of  disparagement  if  he  have  sense  to  make 
his  position  useful,  and  to  respect  himself.  Had  he 
not  possessed  talent  and  judgment,  he  would  only  the 
more  have  compromised  himself,  and  exposed  his 
vanity  and  folly,  by  entering  his  name  upon  the  list  of 
distbguished  travellers ;  he  would  be  sure  to  have 
become  the  butt  of  party,  and  to  expiate  the  sin  of 
royal  authorship  by  running  the  gauntlet  through  the 
whole  literary  press.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  argued  that 
the  author  was  greatly  in  fault  for  not  exactly  con- 
sulting English  tastes  and  feelings,  and  his  translators 
still  more  for  not  metamorphosing,  or  cutting  down 
his  fair  proportions  to  a  small  readable  volume — ^that 
delight  of  an  idle  critic's,  as  of  a  desultory  reader's 
heart. 

To  pronounce  these  volumes  cumbrous  or  dull, 
therefore,  is  with  such  merely  to  assert  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  foreigner  and  a  German,  and  written 
in  a  style  and  spirit  the  opposite  of  skimming  over 
everything  and  speaking  of  nothing.  The  few  ex- 
amples we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  will  fully  bear 
out,  we  feci  assured,  the  generally  high  character  we 
have  fearlessly  given  of  its  merit.s  and  diaracteristics, 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  condensed  form  and 
sketching  character  of  a  purely  English  book  of 
travels. 

The  joint  translation  is  very  ably  executed.  The 
parties  seem  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  writer ;  the  style  is  clear  and  flowing, 
and,  with  a  perfect  command  of  the  language,  and 
appreciation  of  the  author's  views  and  meaning,  it 
reads  much  with  the  air  of  an  original  production. 

As  the  narrative  was  first  printed  in  German  for 
private  circulation  only,  the  ti-anslators  were,  con- 
sequently, indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  work  to  the 
Prince's  sanction  of  their  labours.  To  Sir  R.  U. 
Schomburgh,  the  author  of  "  Travels  in  Guiana  and  on 
the  Orinoco,"  Humboldt,  in  his  introduction,  pays  a 
just  tribute,  showing  that  his  labours  have  materially 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  the  cabtcm  part  of  Sc'uth  America,  and  the 
great  net  of  rivers  between  the  sea-coast  of  Guiana  and 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  If  human  civilization,  which 
is  making  such  giant  strides  in  North  America,  should 
ever  penetrate  into  these  fastnesses,  (a  hope  which 
St.  Basil  cidls  "  day-dreams  of  man,")  the  structure 
of  this  great  net  of  rivers  from  north  to  south  may 
open  channels  of  communication  such  as  are  unknown 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  An  insignificant 
canal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazilian  Villa  Bella,  con- 
necting the  baain  of  the  Gunpore  (a  tribatary  of  the 
Sio  de  MadeiiB)  with  the  basin  of  the  Paraguay, 
wonid  effect  the  possibility  of  an  unbroken  navigation 
throughout  the  whole  continent,  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  opposite  the  Island  of 
Trinidad. 

The  opinion  of  so  enlightened  a  traveller  upon  the 
work  before  us  is  the  more  interesting  from  being  ex- 
pressed with  perfect  frankness  and  freedom. 

"  It  oonducta  us  through  Brazil  to  Um  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  river,  and  through  this  into  one  of  its  import- 
ant tributaries,  the  Xiugu,  the  coune  of  which  te  now 
explored  for  the  first  time. . .  The  author  had  previously 
visited  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  and  Qreeee.  A 
youthiol  passion  for  the  sea  early  awakened  in  him,  and 
a  noble  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  desire  to  enrich  life  by 
the  acquisition  of  new  and  enlarged  ideas,  subseonently 
led  him  to  travel  through  Sicily,  along  the  Spanish  coast 
to  Tenerilib,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  Journal  of  his 
Travels  enriched  with  sketches  made  from  nature  by 
the  author  himself,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
a  scientific  book ;  nevertheless,  it  contains  observatione, 
and  views  of  nature  and  customs,  which  reflect  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  scenes  which  the  Prinoe  witnessed  and 
passed  through.  Instruction  is  imparted  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner  when  an  unaffected  simplicity  and  an 
absence  of  all  pretension  pervade  a  work  like  this.** 

The  period  filled  by  these  travels,  is  from  May  7th, 
1842,  to  March  27th,  18i3;  they  open  in  Sicily, 
with  the  ascent  of  Mount  Etna,  and  close  with  the 
Prince's  return  voyage,  at  Lisbon.  He  was  accompanied 
in  some  of  his  European  excursions  by  his  brother 
Waldemar  and  Baron  Waltershausen,  the  boldest 
modem  explorer  and  able  describer  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  throughout  the  whole  expedition  by  the  Count 
Oriolla,  and  Bismark  of  the  Prussian  service,  besides 
others  who  joined  him  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
especially  a  young  father  missioner,  whose  active 
zeal  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  forest  regions  far 
np  the  river  Xingu. 

We  shall  give  but  a  hasty  glance  at  his  progress  to 
those  mighty  solitudes  of  a  new  and  more  prolific  world, 
whose  grander  forms  and  richer  colouring  almost 
dazzle  the  imagination  as  we  contemplate  their  future 
grandeur  and  importance,  when  absorbed,  as  they 
may  one  day  be,  into  the  vast  confederation  of  the 
Anglo-American  race.  It  is  thither  we  accompany 
the  author ;  description  of  European  scenery  and  of 
Etna  itself,  however  graphic  and  powerful,  having 
been  multiplied  "ad  nauseam,'*  and  it  being  our 
inrariahle  object  to  int-erest  and  instruct  our  readers. 
The  adventures  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  Alhsrobra, 
Gibraltar,  coast  batteries,  storms,  naval  battles, 
Moorish  coast  and  cities,  Cadiz,  the  Discrtas  and 
Madeira,  we  pass  over,  till  vre  reach  the  giant  of  the 
ocean,  pointing  to  another  and  a  brighter  hemisphere, 
the  soaring  peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  we  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that  at  Madeira  he  visited  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Gord(m,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  hite  Mr.  Andrew  PidLen,  whose 
eariy  artistic  productions  gave  rich  promise  of  future 
celebrity.    The  young  artist  accompanied  tlie  Prince, 


himself  an  excellent  draughtsman,  td  various  pic- 
turesque spots,  and  Mrs.  Gmlon  showed  him  the 
beautiful  work  upon  Madeira — **  a.  rich  treat,"  which 
Mr.  Picken  had  published  in  Engknd. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Peak  is  vexy  truthful 
and  characteristic  :— 

"Above  this  fearful  scene  of  volcanic  action,  this 
gigantic  wall  which  once  rose  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  high  above  all  these  scenes  and  objects,  the  giant 
peak,  like  a  colossal  pyramid  purpled  by  the  setting 
sun,  flung  his  shadow  over  the  mists  which  covered  the 
ocean.  This  wonderful  line  of  shadow  had  not  yet 
reached  the  glorious  mountain,  whose  base  was  lost  in 
the  mists.  The  noble  Alpine  chain  of  the  Gran  Canaria, 
that  island  which  once  braved  for  eighty  years  the 
Spanish  dominion  of  the  world,  lay  spread  out  before 
me  in  the  most  beautiful  distinctness.  The  further  I 
ascended,  the  higher  my  spectral  guide  rose  out  of  the 
sea  of  mists,  until  it  entirely  concealed  Canaria.  It 
was  now  night;  the  fires  of  the  Estanda  were  the 
beacon  which  lighted  me  along  my  steep  descent,  and 
led  me  back  to  my  companions."— Vol.  i.  p.  195. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  Count  Oriolla  was 
missing. 

"  Sharing  the  general  attraction  of  the  fearful  and 
majestic  scenes  around  us,  the  Count  had  left  the 
Estanda  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  but,  whilst  sketch- 
ing upon  the  acclivity,  I  had  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 
With  his  usual  boldness  and  perseverance  he  climbed  up 

the  cone,  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  mountain 

Shortly  after  sunset  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  crater ; 
but  to  return  was  not  so  easy,  and  he  wandered  nearly 
the  whole  night  in  the  dark,  among  boulders  and  sharp 
masses  of  rock,  where  a  fklse  step  might  at  any  moment 
have  proved  fatal.  His  joy  may  readily  be  imagined, 
when  he  at  length  felt  again  the  first  trace  of  vegetation 
under  his  hand, — a  little  tuft  of  moss,  which,  as  the  har- 
binger of  hope,  he  took  with  him,  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance of  this  fearful  night." — Vol.  i.  p.  196. 

lie  had  given  up  all  hope,  when  fortunately  he 
beheld  the  watch-fire  of  his  companions  above  his 
head.  On  his  reaching  it,  he  sunk  down  exhausted 
at  their  side.  Their  cries  had  proved  ineffectual,  and 
whoever  has  ascended  the  Peak  will  easily  imagine 
the  impossibility  of  searching  for  his  companion  in  the 
dark,  over  those  fields  of  lava  and  obsidian.  Here  the 
stars  shone  with  the  same  briliiancy  as  on  the  night 
when  they  had  ascended  Etna.  The  bold  adventurers 
scaled  the  giant  mountain,  whose  fires  have  now 
nearly  half  a  century  been  quenched,  but  "  who  can 
foretell  when  he  may  again  awake  ?  " 

They  passed  AltaVista,  at  9,753  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  edge  of  the  mighty  Malpays  del  Teyde,  and 
reached  a  yet  more  elevated  part  of  the  cone. 

"  The  stars  were  still  shining  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 
when  we  bsw,  high  above  the  colossal  circus,  the  streaks 
of  the  glimmering  dawn.  JuAt  over  this  rosy-coloured 
border,  one  star  particalarly  attracted  my  attention. 
Instead  of  falling  perpendicularly,  like  a  shooting  star, 
it  had  a  quick,  fitful,  horizontal  motion.  I  pointed  this 
phenomenon  out  to  my  companions,  who  saw  it  as  dis- 
tinctly as  myself.  When  looked  at  through  a  telescope, 
the  star  appeared  to  form  two,  united  by  a  winding  tail, 
the  motion  of  which  was  the  same  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye."-Vol.  L  p.  198. 

The  view  from  the  crater  is  described  as  a  glorious 
panorama.    They  stood  upon  the  central  volcano : — 
"  At  its  foot  the  scene  of  desolation  out  of  which  it 
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arose,  skirted  by  the  smiling  fields  of  Teneriffe,  and 
all  around  the  volcanic  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean, 
looking  up  to  the  Teyde  as  their  common  head ;  he  la 
their  fixed  star,  they  the  moons ;  their  fires,  their  erup- 
tions are  all  his  work." 

'the  San  Michele" 


On  the  5th  of  September, 
arrived  off  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

"  All  gazed  with  aatonishment  at  the  strange  forms  of 
the  mountainous  coast  which  lay  stretched  out  before  us 
from  west  to  east.  On  the  extreme  left  rose  a  small 
cone  out  of  the  sea,  like  an  island,  with  which  was  con- 
nected on  the  right  several  small  islands  that  looked 
like  points.  Then  followed  the  wonderful  mountain- 
chain,  the  outlines  of  which  resemble  a  giant  lying  on 
his  back, — a  sure  land-mark  to  sailors  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  of  Rio,  that  king  of  harbours  1  The  head 
of  tlie  'giant,'  with  an  immense  aquiline  nose  and 
wide  open  mouth,  is  formed  bv  the  steep  rock  called 
the  Qavin,  (topsail,)  to  which  the  British  sailors  have 
given  the  more  significant  name  of  '  Lord  Hood's  nose.* 
....  Stretched  out  before  us  lay  those  wonders  of  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  which  seen  in  books  and  drawings  often 
appear  to  border  on  the  fabulous.  Wherever  the  eye 
ringed,  the  mountains  were  clothed  with  forests,  above 
the  outline  of  which  rose  single  slender  palms,  with 
various  trees  of  forms  which  a  European  has  never  seen, 
overtopping  the  plants  and  shrubs  that  covered  the  hill 
sides. . . .  Even  Constantinople  did  not  transport  me  so 
much  as  the  first  view  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Neither 
Naples  nor  Stamboul,  nor  any  other  spot  I  have  seen  on 
earth,  not  even  the  Alhambra,  can  compare  with  the 
strange  and  magic  charm  of  the  entrance  to  this  bay. 
Wonders  revealed  themselves  to  our  sight,  the  existence 
of  which  we  had  never  imagined,  and  it  was  now  clear 
why  the  first  discoverers  of  this  land  gave  to  it  the  name 
of 'the  New  World.' 

Rio  and  its  environs  are  described  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  but  with  the  pen  of  a  practised  traveller. 
Ills  delineations  are  as  picturesque  as  faithful;  for 
he  appears  to  have  the  eye  of  a  true  artist.  The 
aboriginal  tribes,  the  early  settlements,  the  Jesuits, 
the  successive  dominions  and  cessions,  with  thedcckra- 
tion  of  Brazilian  independence,  are  all,  like  a  group  of 
figures,  brought  under  his  rapid  view. 

Ilis  excursion  through  the  province  and  to  the 
Parahyba,  with  its  rising  colonies  and  various  wonders, 
is  full  of  novelty  and  interest  for  an  English  reader. 
A  "  Night  in  the  Forest,"  anecdotes  of  the  people,  and 
accidents  in  the  dark,  give  zest  to  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  He  observes  that  "wherever  plantain- 
trees  are  found  m  Brazil,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  human 
habitations  arc  near  at  hand ;  but  such  a  number  of 
these  trees  I  had  never  before  seen."  Alluding  to  the 
loni^evity  of  the  Lidians,  he  was  assured  that  in  one 
tribe  they  were  believed  to  survive  from  a  hundred 
and  forty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Having  finished  his  excursions,  and  been  feted  by 
the  emperor  and  the  resident  British  officers,  he  set 
forth  in  the  "  Growler,"  and  at  length  reached  the 
mighty  Rio  das  Amazonas.  "This  king  of  rivers 
flows  here  majestically  along  in  an  undivided  course, 
and  free  of  islands,  and  its  bed  hollowed  to  a  depth 
which  has  never  yet  been  sounded.  The  tide  extends 
up  the  Marafion,  a  distance  of  360  English  miles. . . . 
the  water  rising  to  a  height  of  451  feet  above  the 
l(»vel  of  the  sea.  ...  By  taking  twice  the  length  of 
the  Rhine  from  the  Rheinwald  glaciers  to  the  lock 


at  Katwyk-op  Tee,  we  have  the  course  of  the  great 
Zingu,  which  flows  through  a  territory  of  nearly 
1,200  English  miles,  but  it  is  little  visited.  At 
about  200  miles  below  the  former  river,  near  Porto 
de  Moz,  its  clear  waters  join  the  Amazon :  its  sources 
lie  in  the  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  south-east  of  the 
Campos  de  Parecis,  between  14®   and  15**   south 

latitude The  course  of  the  Zingu  from  its 

sources  to  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  in  1®  41' 
south  latitude,  is  generally  from  south  to  north,  but 
in  its  lower  part  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  south- 
east, which  terminates  just  above  Souzd,  near  the 
last  place  inhabited  by  whites,  and  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  Tucurui. 

Even  west  of  the"*  junction  with  the  Zingu,  the 
Amazon  appeared  to  Yon  Martins  as  wide'as  the  Lake 
of  Ck)nstuice.  Its  branches  are  then  described ;  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Pororoca,  or  prolonged  ebbing  of 
the  out-flowing  mass*of  water,  which  meeting  the 
flood,  raises  the  tidal  wave  in  a  few  minutes  to  its 
greatest  height,  "This  destructive  tidal  wave  some- 
times occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  river;  on 
coming  to  a  shallow  place,  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet ;  but  in  deep  water  the  wave 
almost  disappears.  Those  who  navigate  the  river 
call  such  deep  parts  'Esperas/  places  of  refuge, 
where  even  small  vessels  lie  secure  from  the  raging 
Pororoca."  The  ebb  and  flood  of  the  Amazon  appears 
to  be  little  less  extraordinary,  and  below  the  Rio 
Negro  it  docs  not  reach  its  greatest  height  before 
the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April.  Another 
fact  which  shows  the  superabundant  generation,  even 
of  the  fountains  of  waters,  in  some  impenetrable 
and  mystic  recesses  of  the  south,  is,  that  the 
northern  tributaries  have  less  influence  on  the  Amazon 
than  the  gigantic  ones  which  flow  from  the  south  and 
commence  rising  suddenly  in  November,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  SM'elling  of  the  mountain  streams.  The 
Madeira,  however,  produces  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  Amazon-  This  river  has  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  the  highest  and  lowest  state  of  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  main  stream. 


"  In  the  river  Solemoncs,  and  further  to  the  east,  the 
water  rises  forty  feet :  Yon  Martina  even  found  some 
trees  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  up  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  above  the  lowest  level.  At  these  periods  of 
high  tide,  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Marafkon,  lined 
with  forests  through  which  the  flood  rushes,  appears  as 
if  drowned  in  the  boundless  rolling  mass  of  waters.  The 
tallest  trees  tremble  with  the  shock,  while  numerous 
trunks  are  torn  up  and  swept  along  by  the  flood.  The 
wild  beastB  fly  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  and 
fishes  and  alligators  swim  where  the  jaguar  and  tapir 
lately  roamed  through  the  woods.  A  few  species  of  birds 
only  which  build  on  the  highest  trees,  (among  others,  the 
macaw,)  remain  unscared  by  the  uproar  of  the  elements, 
that  breaks  the  usual  stillness  of  the  forest.  This 
inundation  annually  causes  new  islands  to  arise :  the 
banks  take  new  forma,  as  the  stream  washes  them  away 
in  some  parts,  and  deposits  the  soil  in  others.  Fre- 
quently a  large  island  is  thus  divided  into  several 
smaller  ones,  or  numerous  islets  are  united  into  a  large 
one ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  many  lakes  which 
are  found  along  the  course  of  the  Marafion  and  the 
Madeira,  connected  with  the  river,  may  have  been 
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OTiginallj   csiued   bj   these    immdfttions."— Yol.  ii. 
pp.  137, 188. 

The  disastrous  expedition  of  Oonzalo  Pizarro  across 
the  Andes,  in  quest  of  a  Peruvian  California,  is  thus 
spoken  of : — 

*'  The  story  of  the  •  gilded  king'  and  his  marrellons 
Citj  of  Manao,  where  three  thousand  goldsmiths  were 
constantly  employed,  of  its  &bulous  gold  land,  its 
three  mountains  of  f^ld,  of  siWer,  and  of  salt,  all 
nrompted  Qonzalo,  misled  by  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Indians,  to  go  in  quest  of  these  marvels  towards 
eastern  Peru.  No  wonder  that  his  curiosity  and 
cupidity  were  excited  by  such  tales  of  a  monarch,  who 
every  morning  was  anointed  with  fragrant  oils  and 
gums,  and  then  bade  his  attendants  blow  upon  him 
gold  dast  through  long  tubes,  while  eveiy  night,  lest 
this  vestment  should  prevent  sleep,  the  prince  had  the 
gold  washed  off,  and  his  mi^esty  was  re-gilded  in  the 
morning."— VoL  it  p.  141. 

Respecting  the  fair  and  far-famed  rulers  of  this 
royal  river  and  its  tribularies,  we  have  just  space 
enough — for  it  would  be  endless  to  multiply  examples 
from  a  work  that  teems  with  interest — to  insert  the 
following  happily  turned  remarks : — 

" '  The  bold  adventurers  had  for  some  time  heard 
reports  of  a  nation  of  'Amazons'  who  were  said  to 
inhabit  the  interior.  On  the  22d  of  June  1542,  after 
they  bad  proceeded  down  the  river  a  distance  computed 
at  1400  leagues,  they  for  the  first  time  saw  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  heroines,  who  at  the  head  of  their 
subjects  fought  valiantly  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
obstinate  resistance  of  this  tribe  was  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  their  fair  tyrants  put  to  death  every 
one  in  their  army  who  attenipted  to  run  away.' " — 
Vol  u.  p.  143. 

This  amusing  and  instructive  work  is  supplied 
with  three  maps,  and  a  handsome  frontispiece  with  a 
vignette,  the  productions  of  the  Piince's  own  pencil. 


RUPERT  AND  THE  CAVALIERS.* 
Mr.  Warbubton's  design  in  writing  this  work 
seems  to  be  two-fold ;  viz.  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Rupert  to  what  he  believes  to  be  its  proper 
height,  and  to  give  the  world  another  book  on  the 
Great  Rebellion  which  shall  unite  the  dignity  of 
learning  and  historic  authority  with  the  lighter  graces 
of  a  purely  literary  composition.  Without  any  desire 
to  detract  from  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  (which 
we  shall  refer  to  presently),  we  must  begin  by  ex- 
pressing our  belief  that  Mr.  Warburton  has  failed  in 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  make  Prince  Rupert  a  great 
man,  and  that  he  has  also  failed  to  produce  an  exact 
and  accurate  book  which  may  be  relied  on  as  a  stand- 
ard authority.  Moreover,  by  the  profuse  display  of 
information  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  to  have  a 
connexion  with  his  subject,  he  has  swamped  half  of 
his  text  in  an  ocean  of  loose,  inaccurate,  though 
agreeable  notes.  Whenever  any  of  these  notes  are 
soHd  and  really  valuable,  the  reader  is  puzzled  to 
find  out  tohy  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  text,  which 


(1 )  "  Memoirs  of  Rapert  and  the  CaVAlien."  By  Eliot  Warburton, 
aatlior  of  Uie  *'  Crescent  and  the  Cross."    S  vols.  8vo.  Bentkj. 


is  occasionally  quite  meagre  for  want  of  the  matter 
which  they  contain.' 

Our  author  has  entered  warmly  into  his  work ;  he 
Las  read  and  sought  out  much,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  elucidate  every  portion  of  his  work,  but  he 
is  not  always  successful  in  the  effects  produced,  and 
is  often  tedious  instead  of  accurate.  All  persons  who 
have  read  the  "Crescent  and  the  Cross"  will  expect 
to  find  "Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers"  graceful  and 
eloquent  in  style ;  nor  will  they  be  j  disappointed 
wherever  the  author  writes  for  himself,  or,  in  that 
expressive  phrase,  "out  of  his  own  head."  He 
introduces  his  hero  effectively  thus : — 

"There  is  a  loud  fame  of  Prince  Rupert  in  our  civil 
wars,  yet  singularly  little  of  his  private  history  is  known. 
He  seems  to  start  into  existence  when  the  Koyal  Standard 
of  England  is  set  up ;  he  advances  that  fatal  banner 
through  its  terrible  career,  with  supernatural  but 
illHstarrcd  bravery ;  and  when  it  is  finally  struck  down 
at  Kaseby,  he  vanishes  at  the  same  time  from  our  view. 
Yet  even  during  that  memorable  strife,  there  is  a 
rumour  rather  than  a  knowledge  of  him  :  mothers  hush 
their  infants  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  leaguering 
armies  retire  at  the  first  challenge  of  his  trumpets,  the 
stem  energy  of  the  Puritan  gives  way  before  his  resist- 
less charge,  Koundhead  hatred  and  Royalist  recrimi- 
nation accuse  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  war ;  yet 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went,  few  have  inquired 
or  can  tell. 

"The  few  glimpses  by  which  he  is  afterwards 
viewed  are  equally  singular  and  varied.  We  find  him 
a  veteran  in  arms  and  renown  while  yet  a  boy ;  a  prisoner 
for  years  before  he  attains  to  manhood ;  le^er  of  the 
Cavaliers  from  the  first  hour  that  ho  meets  them; 
conqueror  in  every  battle,  though  defeated ;  maintaining 
the  war  upon  the  sea  when  it  has  been  crushed  upon  the 
land;  buccaneering  in  the  name  of  loyalty  on  the 
iSpanish  main;  honest  amid  corruption,  philosophic 
among  triflers  in  the  court  of  the  Restoration ;  lading 
aside  his  impetuosity,  but  not  his  gallantry,  as  Admiral 
of  our  fleets;  returning  thence  to  the  chemist's  laboratory 
and  the  painter's  study ;  and  finally  dying  in  ncace  and 
honour  here  in  Old  England, '  beloved  by  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county/  and  'generally  lamented,  having 
maintained  such  good-temper  and  such  happy  neutrality 
in  the  present  unhappy  divisions,  that  be  was  honoured 
and  respected  by  men  of  the  most  varying  interests.' 

"Can  this  be  the  person  whom  we  have  hitherto 
known  only  to  neglect  or  to  condemn  1  Surely  there  must 
have  been  soine  heroic  nature  in  this  man,  which  pre- 
judice alone  has  darkened  or  denied.— some  prejudice 
more  fatal  to  his  fame  than  the  hatred  or  the  obloquy  of 
his  contemporaries.  Let  the  generous  and  candid  reader 
but  take  the  facta  of  Prince  Rupert's  life  as  they  are 
here  imperfectly  arranged ;  let  him  grant  to  them  such 
credence  as  their  authorities  may  seem  to  deserve,  and 
such  interest  as  their  romantic  character  may  claim ; 
and  surely  he  will  admit  that  the  chief  of  the  Cavaliers 
deserves  a  higher  place  in  story  than  ho  has  hitherto 
obtained." 

We  are  quite  of  Mr.  Warburton's  way  of  thinking 
as  far  as  regards  the  fact  that  Rupert  has  been  under- 
rated ;  but  "  reverse  of  wrong  is  not  always  right." 
Eclipsed  as  he  has  been  hitherto  by  being  ranked 
too  low,  as  he  stands  before  us  in  Mr.  Warburton's 
estimation  he  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  French 
proverb— 
"Tel  brille  an  second  rang  qui  s'edipse  au  premier." 
It  is  quite  natural  that  a  biographer  should  love 
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and  admire  bis  hero;  indeed,  luognq^hiea  in  which 
this  is  not  the  case  are  worth  little.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Warhnrton;  on  the 
contraiy,  we  sjmpftthise,  in  a  greal  measure,  with  his 
liking  for  the  brave,  impetuons,  honest-hearted  young 
soldier,  who  was  in  mature  life,  if  not  a  great  philo- 
sopher and  a  great  artist,  jet  philosophic  and  artistic 
enough  to  make  himself  rationally  happy  amid  the 
folly  and  depravity  of  an  ignorant  court.  Clarendon 
was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to  value  the  rough 
headlong  youth  who  often  frustrated  his  plans;  and  as 
to  Master  Samuel  Pepys — ^to  use  his  own  words,  "  it 
do  amaze  mc  mightily"  that  any  one  should  attach 
any  importance  to  his  evident  dislike  of  Prince  Rupert. 
When  did  cunning,  servile,  cowardly,  lying,  time- 
serving gossips  ever  pay  respect  to  honesty,  bravery, 
and  simplicity  when  out  of  fashion  in  the  times  and 
coteries  they  served  ?  No,  no.  It  was  not  possible 
for  Pepys  to  give  Prince  Rupert  a  good  word,  even  in 
his  private  journal,  as  long  as  he  saw  that  when  his 
Highness  came  to  court,  he  was  "  welcome  to  nobody." 
It  is  quite  true  that  Rupert  was  "counted  always 
unlucky,"  and  Pepys  was  not  a  man  to  forget  that ; 
especially  when  bis  Highness  found  fault  with  the 
management  of  affairs  at  the  Admiralty. 

These  "  Memoirs  of  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers*' 
contain  many  letters,  and  extracts  from  letters  and 
other  documents,  rdating  to  the  great  dvil  war, 
never  before  printed.  This  original  matter  was  col- 
lected by  Colonel  Bcnett,  secretary  to  Prince  Rupert, 
from  whom  it  has  descended  to  Mr.Benett  of  Pyt 
House  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Bentley,  the  publisher, 
(whether  instigated  by  Mr.  Warburton  we  know  not,) 
has  purchased  this  collection,  and  intrusted  it  to  our 
author  to  use  as  he  should  find  desirable  in  the 
composition  of  the  present  work.  This  collection  has 
not  been  printed  entire.  The  selections  from  it  given 
by  the  author  of  "Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers"  will 
doubtless  attract  considerable  attention  among  seven- 
teenth-century scholars.  They  do  not  bring  to  light 
much  that  is  absolutely  new,  but  they  serve  to  render 
distinct  many  transactions  among  the  Cavalier  party 
which  were  not  very  clear  before.  The  usual  public 
sources  of  information,  such  as  the  Lansdowne,  Har- 
leian,  Ashmolean,  Bodleian  collections,  &c.  together 
with  private  papers  contributed  by  individuals,  have 
been  used  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who,  of  course,  quotes 
much  from  Clarendon  and  other  standard  authorities 
concerning  this  period.  But  this  b  generally  done 
in  the  objectionable  notes,  which  invade  two-thirds  of 
most  of  his  pages.  We  quote  the  following  from  the 
sensible  and  modest  preface  :— 

«Tho  Benett  collection  consistB  of  the  following 
documents: — First— Upwards  of  1,000  original  letters 
from  the  leading  cavaliers.  Of  these  I  have  onlv  been 
able  to  use  a  comparatively  unall  proportion,  but  an 
alphabetical  index  and  abstmct  of  them  all  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  which  I  trust  will 
prove  of  some  importance  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
student  of  history.  Among  them  are  numerous  letters 
from  kings  Charles  I.  and  II.,  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Blchmond,  and  Buckingham ;  Lords  Worcester,  Hertford, 


Keweasile,  Olavsntoi,  Gorinc,  Digby,  Uasdato,  Cul- 
pepper. Hopton;  ftom  Will  Legg^  Ashbnmham, 
Serkeloy  and  many  other  peisoBS. 

"  Secondly.— AMS.  relating  to  Prince  Rupert's  eariy 
life.  This  is  Imperfeet  and  fragmentary,  I  have  ihers- 
fore  only  quoted  from  it*  ^  , 

*\Thirdly.— A  Ma  of  some  length  recording  Prinoe 
Bnp«ri*B  adventures  as  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Fleets  and 
his  oorsair  expedition  among  the  Western  Islands  and 
on  the  Spanish  main.  With  this  is  a  sort  of  '  log*  or 
Journal  of  the  cruise  firom  September  1651  to  March 
1658,  which  will  be  found  in  the  AppendU  to  the  third 
volume. 

**  Fourthly.— Another  MS.  which  I  have  called  in  the 
references  to  it  'Prince  Rupert's  Diary.'  It  is  not  an 
autograph  of  his,  however,  but  a  somewhat  vague 
chronological  collection  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
Prince ;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  at  different 
times,  on  the  authority  of  different  eye-witnoues  of  the 
actions  or  other  circumstances  that  it  relates.*' 

The  value  of  this  collection  of  papers  as  regards  the 
biography  of  the  Prince  is  thus  estimated  by  Mr. 
Warburton  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  book, 
where  he  first  begins  to  insert  the  original  letters. 

"I  have  a  few  observations  to  make  concerning  the 
following  correspondence.  First,  it  proves  Prince 
Rupert  to  have  been  the  director  of  the  whole  war,  and 
the  sole  referee  of  the  King  upon  every  point  connected 
with  their  military  ailairs.  This,  at  first,  considering 
the  issue  of  the  war,  mi^  appear  to  be  an  unfortunate 
admission  for  the  Prince;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  at  the  first,  the  sUte  of  the  King's  afiairs  was  well 
nigh  desperate,  that  nothing  but  the  most  able  and 
vehement  exertions  could  have  raised  un  his  dj^pressed 
and  destitute  army  to  a  state  of  strength  and  service ; 
and  that  through  all  the  widely  scattered  quarters  of 
this  army,  wherever  there  was  a  courtier,  there  was  a 
wayward  and  Jealous  opponent  of  the  young  general. 
At  head  quarters,  especially,  every  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  his  way,  that  the  King's  partiality  would  allow,  and  all 
Uie  responsibility  being  thrown  upon  the  Prince,  all  the 
many  failures  were  visited  upon  him  also.  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  those  who  were  under  his  orders  express 
themselves  with  devotedness  and  affection  towards  his 
service,  and  that  every  brave  man  only  seems  to  desire 
to  serve  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  daring  leader  of 
that  brave  time." 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  labour,  on  our  part,  to 
set  down  here  the  leading  facts  of  Prince  Rupert's 
eventful  life.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  Frederick  Y. 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  bom  on  the 
18th  December,  1619.  His  mother  was  every  inch 
a  Stuart,  and  the  portrait  of  Rupert,  prefixed  to  this 
first  volume,  resembles  the  members  of  that  family. 
Nearly  all  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  Palatinate  war,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Rupert  was  reared.  He  gave  catly  indications 
of  a  love  of  arms,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  his 
mother's  favourite  child.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  visited  his  uncle  Charles  I.  in  company  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  detestable  Elector  Charles  Louis. 
Soonaft<er  their  return  to  Germany,  Rupert  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Austrians,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Cnstle  of  Lintz.  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
and  her  children  were  the  great  Protestant  leaders  in 
Germany,  and  Rupert's  principles  were  sorely  tried 
during  his  imprisonment.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  account. 
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"  The  Qor«rnor  of  Uatt  wm  «  bmre  old  iioldlor  of  the 
Empire;  ho  hadonoo  profenod  tho  reformed  HUh,  but 
adopted  that  of  (he  Emperor  on  entering  his  aerviee. 
For  this,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  for  other  serricea. 
Count  Knffatein  atood  high  in  the  &yonr  of  the  Court. 
To  him  waa  confided  the  deaire  of  the  Emperor  to  obtain 
the  aerrioea  of  the  yonng  Palatine,  and  the  Count 
attempted,  aa  a  preliminaiy,  to  conrert  hia  captiva 
Our  Prince  was  what  hia  brother  would  hare  termed 
obHinaie,  in  hia  reflection  of  new  doctrinea.  The  Count 
offered  to  let  him  have  the  society  of  t\ro  priests, 
Jesuits,  who  were  much  interested  in  his  Rpiritual  well- 
being  ;  the  Prince  replied,  that  '  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  the  Count's  friends  provided  he  might  also  see  his 
own;'  this  waa  refuted,  so  he  remained  in  solitude. 
His  firmness  was  soon  put  to  a  far  more  trying  test,  in 
the  same  manner  as.  the  sunshine  was  more  successful 
than  the  rude  storm  against  the  fabled  traveller's  cloak. 

**  Among  the  few  recreations  permitted  to  the  Prince, 
waa  an  occasional  dinner  with  the  Governor,  -and  free 
aooess  to  his  gardeus.  It  was  destined  that  his  im- 
prisonment, as  well  as  his  chivalric  career,  should  lack 
nothing  of  the  requirements  of  romauce.  Strange  as 
it  may  read  in  these  matter  or-foct  pages,  Count  Kuff- 
stein  had  a  daughter,  an  only  cheriahed  child,  who  lived 
in  his  stem  old  oaatle,  like  the  delicate  Dryad  of  some 
gnarled  tree.  She  '  was  one  of  the  brightest  beauties  of 
her  age,'  and  rarely  gifted,  'no  lesse  excelling  in  the 
charms  of  her  minde  than  of  her  faire  bodye. ' — The 
imagination  of  the  roMler  will  easily  supply  what  the 
faithful  historian  is  not  permitted  to  record.  How  the 
heroism,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  noble  person  of  her 
royal  captive,  touched  her  Imagination;  how  the  im- 
petuous young  Prince,  whose  thoughts  had  ever  fed  on 
tolea  of  love  and  glory  passed  his  time  in  that  grim  castle, 
hitherto  without  an  object,  save  to  watch  time  and  the 
old  Danube  rolling  by;  how  this  fair  girl  dawned  upon  his 
gloomy  life,  charged  bv  her  father  to  cheer  her  royal 
prisoner,  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  win  his  soul  over  to  the 
aneient  fidth.  Does  the  reader  pity  him  or  even  her  1 
Though  soon  to  be  forsaken,  she  never  was  forgotten  in 
all  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  his  dangerous  and  reckless 
career ;  and  to  woman's  foolish  heart,  even  this  is  some- 
thing. And  for  him — how  often  when  wearied  with  the 
doomed  yet  charmed  life  he  bore,  must  hia  thoughts 
have  flown  back  to  that  fair  girl: — back  from  the 
hushed  ambush  or  raging  battle-field,  or  stormy  seas,  to 
those  quiet  and  innocent  days,  when  ho  listened  to  her 
loving  controversy  as  they  stood  by  the  antique  battle- 
ments, with  the  old  Danube  rolling  by  ! 

"  We  are  not  writing  romance,  but  actual  biography, 
gleaned  painfully  out  from  crabbed  old  manuscripts, 
through  which  her  character  still  shines  fair  and  purely. 
For,  those  quaint  old  letters  tell  me  that  thenceforward 
*  he  never  named  her,  without  admiracon  and  ezpressinge 
a  devotion  to  serve  her  with  his  lyfe ;'  and  it  requires 
nothing  more  to  tcU  me  that  her  honour  had  been 
guarded  by  his  own. 

"  Nevertheless,  with  war  resounding  all  around  him, 
with  so  many  prixes  to  be  fought  for,  and  so  much  glory 
to  be  won.  Mile,  do  Kuff^tein  must  have  sometimes 
found  it  a  hard  task  to  cheer  her  captive  in  his  cage. 
How  his  young  spirit  must  have  chafed  as  he  saw 
glimpses  of  the  war  roll  by  and  vanish  far  away.  And 
to  loose  himself  from  this  captivity,  this  living  grave, 
he  had  but  one  word  to  utter ;  he  had  but  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  chivalrous  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  profess 
himself  a  proselyte  and  be  free.  His  royal  uncle,  his 
imperial  enemy,  his  lady-love,  bis  worldly  interest,  were 
aU  in  favour  of  the  change ;  his  own  conviction,  his 
own  brave  and  manly  heart,  alone  against  it.  Be  this 
remembered  when  his  many  errors  are  recounted." 

After  about  three  years'  imprisonment  he  is  released 
by  the  emperor,  Eerdinand  I  EL.,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  empress,  who  was  (by  the  way)  that  very 


Inf^ta  of  Spain  whom  CiharloB  I.  rejected  in  order 
to  many  Henrietta  Maria.  It  seems  not  at  ail 
improbable,  as  Mr.  Warborton  anggeata,  that  aha  felt 
a  peculiar  interest  in  Charles's  farourite  nephew,  and 
was  not  nnwiUIng  to  forward  the  wishes  of  her  former 
suitor,  by  obtaining  Rupert's  freedom. 

During  this  time,  matters  were  growing  despe* 
rate  between  Charles  and  his  parliament.  Strafford 
had  been  beheaded.  The  vain,  misohief-roaking  queen 
had  fled  to  the  continent  to  procure  money  and  troops 
for  the  approaching  war,  and  in  1642,  on  August  2;2d 
(according  to  Mr.  Warburton's  authorities),  Charles 
raised  fche  royal  standard  at  Nottingham.  Rupert 
had  just  arrived  at  his  uncle's  court,  and  under  the 
title  of  General  of  the  Royal  Horse,  (there  being,  a$ 
yet,  no  royal  horse  to  command,)  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  take  part  in  that  unlucky  ceremony.  Probablj 
the  disheartened  king  found  pleasure  in  the  fresh, 
buoyant  spirit  of  his  young  nephew.  Dauntless,  bold, 
and  full  of  hope  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unpro* 
misiug  circumstances,  there  is  a  sort  of  reckless 
chivalry  about  the  Prince  Palatine,  whieh  must  have 
been  very  fascinating  to  the  young  Cavaliers ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  him  ever  at  their  head.  His 
personal  appearance  may  as  well  be  noted  now.  Mr. 
Warburton  says : — 

"The  best  portraits  of  the  Prince  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Kinnaird 
at  Rossie  Priory,  Lord  Craven  at  Coombe  Abbey,  and 
Sir  Robert  Bromley  at  Stoke  Park.  The  first,  by 
Vandyke,  was  taken  apparently  at  the  Hague,  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age;  the  second,  also  bv 
Vandyke,  about  the  period  of  his  first  visit  to  England, 
and  the  last  was  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  after  the 
Restoration." 

At  the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  standard  he  is 
thus  described  by  our  author,  with  apparently  rery 
fair  ground  for  doing  so.  Such  a  person  is  a  proper 
hero  of  romance : — 

"  Prince  Rupert  was  now  nearly  twenty-three.  His 
portraits  present  to  us  the  ideal  of  a  gallant  Cavalier. 
His  figure,  tall,  vigorous,  and  aymmetrical,  would  have 
been  somewhat  stately,  but  for  its  graceful  bearing  and 
noble  ease.  A  vehement  yet  firm  character  predomi- 
nates in  the  countenance,  combined  with  a  certain 
gentleness,  apparent  only  in  the  thoughtful  but  not 
pensive  eyes.  Large,  dark,  and  well  formed  eyebrows 
overarch  a  high-bred  Norman  nose:  the  upper  lip  is 
finely  cut,  but  somewhat  supercilious  in  expression ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  mouth  and  chin  have  a  very  different 
meaning,  and  impart  a  tone  of  iron  resolution  to  the 
whole  countenance.  Long  flowing  hair  (through  which, 
doubtless,  curled  the  romantic  '  love-lock*)  flowed  over 
the  wide  embroidered  collar,  or  the  scarlet  cloak  :  he 
woro  neither  beard  nor  moustaches,  then  almost 
universal ;  and  his  cheek,  though  bronsed  by  exposure, 
waa  marked  by  a  womanly  dimple." 

But  "  love  looka"  and  "dimples"  must  be  forgotten 
amid  the  bloodshed  and  misery  which  desolated  this 
unhappy  country  during  the  succeeding  years.  In 
proof  of  the  general  good  understanding  and  affection 
that  prevailed  between  Charles  and  his  nephew,  we 
quote  the  following  interesting  letters. 

While  Rupert  is  in  Bristol,  holding  out  against 
Fairfax,  the  king  forms  a  determination  of  going  to 
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Sootland,  which  his  nephew  thinks  ruinous  to  the 
royal  cause. 

"  As  usual,  every  body  about  his  mfyesty  who  ought 
noi  to  know  his  intentions  easily  learned  them ;  and  so 
the  report  reached  Rupert,  who  thereupon  writes  this 
manly  remonstrance  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  : — 

« *  Mr  LoBu, — It  is  now  in  eyerybody's  mouth  that  the 
king  Is  going  for  Scotland.  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a 
Strange  resolution,  considering  not  only  in  what  condi- 
tion he  will  leave  all  behind  him,  but  what  probability 
there  is  for  him  to  get  thither.  If  I  were  desired  to 
deliver  my  opinion  what  other  ways  the  king  should 
take,  this  should  be  my  opinion,  vrhich  your  lordship 
may  declare  to  the  king.  His  majesty  now  hath  no 
way  left  to  preserve  his  posterity,  kingdom,  and  nobility, 
but  by  a  treaty.  I  believe  it  a  more  prudent  way  to 
retain  something  than  to  lose  all.  If  the  king  resolve 
to  abandon  Ireland,  which  now  he  may  with  honour. 
Since  they  desire  unreasonably,  and  it  is  apparent  they 
will  cheat  the  king,  having  not  five  thousand  men  in 
their  power.  When  this  has  been  told  him,  and  that 
many  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  go  from  him  to  them, 
if  he  Iiavo  no  more  consideration  of  such  as  stay,  I 
must  extremely  lament  their  condition,  being  exposed 
to  all  ruin  and  slavery.  One  comfort  will  be  left-- we 
shall  all  fall  togetJber.  When  this  is,  remember  I  have 
done  my  duty.  Your  faithful  friend, 

"  *  Bristol,  July  2%th,  1 645.  Rupkbt.* 

''On  the  third  of  August  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
writes  to  the  prince  in  answer,  from  Cardiff,  in  a  cypher 
letter,  almost  unintelligible ;  its  purport  is  as  follows : 
'That  his  grace  shewed  the  king  Prince  Rupert's  letter, 
with  as  much  care  for  the  interest  of  the  latter  as  was 
possible ;  that  the  former  read  it  graciously  and  seemed 
to  think  that  the  difficulty  lay  not  in  consenting  to  a 
treaty  but  in  asking  for  one  ;*  that '  anywise  it  is  a  bitter 
draught,  the  worse  for  having  been  previously  tasted ;' 
that  *  dear  Rupert*  was  right  to  use  perfect  freedom, 
and  that  he  had  expressed  'himself  with  the  same 
generosity  that  appears  in  all  his  actions,'  &c. 

**  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  king  writes  to  Rupert 
a  long  letter  in  further  reply  to  the  prince's  commu- 
nication through  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  this  his 
majesty  says,  'Speaking  rather  as  a  mere  soldier  or 
statesman,  I  confess  there  is  no  probability  of  my  ruin. 
If  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but  the  defence  of  my  reli- 
gion, crown,  and  friends,  you  had  full  reason  for  your 
advice.  As  a  Christian,  however,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Ood  will  not  suflfer  rebels  to  prosper,  or  this  cause  to  be 
overthrown ;  and  whatsoever  personal  punishment  He 
shall  please  to  inflict  upon  me,  must  not  make  me 
repine,  much  less  give  over  this  quarrel.  As  for  the 
Irish,  I  assure  you  they  shall  not  cheat  me ;  but  it  is 
possible  they  may  cozen  themselves.  I  am  sending  to 
Ormond  such  a  despatch  as  I  am  sure  will  please  you 
and  all  honest  men,  &c.— C.  R." 

About  the  same  time  Charles  addresses  the  follow- 
ing affectionate  letter  to  Rupert : — 

**  *  Nephew, — If  I  had  as  much  time  as  I  have  matter, 
this  should  be  a  veiy  long  letter;  but  what  I  want  I  have 
commanded  others  to  supply,  for  I  have  commanded  Jack 
Ashburnham  to  give  you  a  full  account  both  of  our 
proceedings  and  resolutions  here,  with  all  the  reasons 
of  them,  as  likewise,  Oolepepper  being  newly  come  from 
my  son,  I  have  commanded  him  to  acquaint  you  with 
those  affairs  concerning  which,  to  deal  freely  with  you, 
I  find  that  you  might  do  so  great  good  there,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  danger  of  the  passage  and  that  I  know 
not  how  Bristol  can  be  yet  without  you,  I  would  wish 
you  were  with  my  son ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  think  only  fit  to 
name  it,  and  no  more ;  so  leaving  it  only  to  you.  As 
for  the  oaths  you  have  proposed  to  be  taken,  I  not  only 
approve  them  but  thank  you  for  the  motion;  only  that 


clause  which  concerns  the  public  meetings  may  be  left 
out,  because  it  will  needlesslv  exasperate  the  clubmen ; 
all  the  rest  I  do  very  much  like.  And  now,  because  it 
is  possible  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  see  you, 
I  earnestly  desire  you  to  have  an  implicit  futh  in  my 
friendship  and  affection  to  you,  for  I  assure  you  I  hold 
myself  interested  equally  to  protect  you  as  one  of  my 
own  children ;  so  that  you  shall  share  largely  with  me, 
if  ever  it  shall  please  Ood  to  send  happy  days  unto 
" '  Your  loving  uncle  and  most  &iUiful  friend, 

"' Charles  R.'" 

Very  soon  after  this,  Charles  listens  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  Lord  Digby  against  Prince  Rupert  in  the 
matter  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  deprives  him 
of  all  his  offices,  and  sends  him  a  pass  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  Even  Clarendon  intimates  his  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  this  punishment.  But  thus  was  it  ever 
with  Charles,  whom  we  may  pity  sincerely,  but  can 
scarcely  ever  commend.  He  was,  as  Milton  has  said, 
"a  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise." 

After  the  final  defeat  of  the  king  at  Naseby,  Rupert 
and  his  younger  brother  retire  from  the  kingdom. 
Rupert  is  soon  after  made  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
such  as  it  is.  Por  several  years  he  leads  a  wild, 
buccaneering  life,  capturing  all  the  vessels  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  can  get  at,  and  supplying  the  needy 
Charles  II.'s  puree.  In  a  storm  in  the  West  Indies  his 
younger  brother.  Prince  Maurice,  is  drowned.  Rupert 
returns  to  Europe  richer  than  he  went;  and  a  short  time 
before  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Warburton  gives  his  readers 
a  glimpse  of  his  Highness  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Paris,  but  he  does  not  favour  thcin 
with  any  of  the  love-letters  which,  he  intimates,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  abundance  at  this  date  in  the  Benett 
collection.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  of 
marrying  his  Highness  at  any  period  since  his  uncle's 
treaty  for  the  hand  of  Mile,  de  Rohan,  during  his  first 
visit  to  England,  which  failed. 

The  Prince  was  too  poor  and  too  Protestant  to  be 
considered  a  good  match  by  the  European  courts. 
After  the  Restoration,  we  find  him  domesticated  in 
England,  studying  philosophy,  drawing  in  mezzo- 
tin  to,  (an  art  he  is  said  to  have  invented,)  etching, 
and  making  improvements  in  mechanics.  His  mother 
also,  by  the  good  offices  of  her  romantic  lover  and 
noble  friend,  Lord  Craven,  is  made  easy  during  her 
last  years.  K  ever  there  was  a  true,  disinterested, 
lofty-minded  hero, — a  faithful,  generous,  self-sacrificing 
lover, — it  was  this  Earl  of  Craven,  who  devoted  his 
whole  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  ambitious  hopes  at 
home,  to  the  service  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  and  her 
children.  "  Alhs  fur  Got  und  t^r,"— eveiy  thing  for 
God  and  her, — ^was  the  motto  which  expressed  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  purity  of  his  affection. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  extraordinary 
about  Rupert's  mother,  to  have  attached  to  her  in 
this  way  (and  without  any  hope  of  love  on  her  side) 
such  men  as  Lord  Craven,  Counts  Mansfeldt  and 
Thurm,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  were  all 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  her  cause.  Some  of 
them  did  die  for  her.  Lord  Craven's  respectful 
devotion  lasted  till  her  death,  when  she  was  sixty-six 
years  old.    If  we  mistake  not,  Pepys  says  that  it  was 
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oommonly  believed  that  they  were  married.  She  died 
in  his  house  in  London,  we  belieye,  which  stood 
where  the  Olympic  Theatre  now  stands.  Ck)ombe 
Abbey,  the  property  of  the  present  Lord  Craven,  was 
bought  by  his  chivBkic  ancestor,  because  it  was  the 
place  in  which  his  "  Queen  of  Hearts"  (as  Elizabeth 
was  called)  had  passed  her  childhood,  and  he  could 
thus  give  her  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  in  old  age  amid 
the  well-remembered  scenes  to  which  through  all  the 
storms  of  life  she  ever  reverted  with  delight.  Yes, 
there  must  have  been  something  uncommon  in  this 
woman,  but  there  must  have  been  something  much 
more  uncommon,  we  suspect,  in  Lord  Craven.  There 
are  facts  concerning  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  which  are 
scarcely  accordant  with  an  ideal  of  female  perfection. 

These  volumes  are  enriched  with  portraits  of  the 
principal  Cavaliers,  Lord  Falkland,  Goring,  Mont- 
rose, "Worcester,  Lunaford,  &c.  Not  unworthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Cavaliers,  in  spite  of  their  unworthy 
gender,  are  the  Coimtesses  of  Derby  and  Arundel, 
who  defended  their  houses  so  bravely  in  the  absence 
of  their  lords,  and  whose  portraits  are  in  these 
volumes. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  "  Hupert  and 
the  CavaUers"  is  full  of  interesting  and  instructive 
matter.  One  word  we  would  say  in  addition.  Mr. 
Warburton  has  been  careful  never  to  embroider  a 
fact.  This  is  a  great  merit  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
and  we  give  the  author  full  credit  for  abstaining  from 
any  exercise  of  fancy  in  completing  or  rounding  off 
facts  which  his  authority  leaves  imperfect.  Li  a  man 
of  eloquence  and  imaginative  power,  this  is  a  rare 
quality. 


EXPEDITION  INTO  CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA.' 
There  are  some  portions  of  the  world's  surface 
which  appear  to  retreat  as  the  discoverer  advances. 
The  sources  of  the  Wliite  Nile,  the  fountain  head  of 
the  Niger,  the  remote  interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
centre  of  Australia  form  a  few  among  the  difficult  and 
long  disputed  of  those  geographical  problems.  Each 
discovery  seems  to  bring  to  light  other  regions  to  be 
discovered,  as  the  traveller  over  an  undulating  country 
mounts  one  ridge  only  to  see  another  in  his  way.  The 
causes  which  prevented  Captain  Sturt  from  bringing 
his  enterprise  to  a  successful  accomplishment  are  not 
to  be  traced  to  himself  or  his  companions,  but  to 
natural  sources.  The  character  of  the  vast  region 
which  he  traversed  was  such  as  to  present  every 
difficulty,  cveiy^  obstacle  which  can  be  imagined,  and 
when  at  length  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  pomt 
towards  which  he  had  been  journeying,  it  was  with 
regret  amounting  to  sorrow.  But  he  had  duties  to 
perform ;  he  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  shared  his  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  had  he 
allowed  the  enthusiasm  which  had  carried  him  thus 
far,  to  overcome  his  reason,  and  lead  him  still  further 

( I)  **  Namdve  of  an  Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  pcrfonned 
under  the  Authority  of  Her  Mi^eaty*!  Goremment  in  1844,  5,  6." 
By  CapUin  Charles  Stnrt.    l>vo  toIs.    T.  ft  W.  Boone.  1849. 


into  the  heart  of  that  inhospitable  wilderness,  he 
would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  death  at  every  step. 
No  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge  would 
have  been  sufficient  compensation,  had  his  companions 
in  that  perilous  expedition  bequeathed  their  dust  to 
the  desert  through  his  intemperate  zeal.  As  it  was, 
one  life  was  lost ;  one  of  the  travellers  died,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  under  a  pyramidal  heap  of  stones 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Poole,  which  takes  its  name 
from  him.  Much  new  information,  however,  has  been 
obtained,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Cs^tain 
Sturt's  volumes  are  interesting  and  valuable.  | 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1844,  Captain  Stnrt,  with 
a  number  of  companions,  accompanied  by  several 
attendants  and  provided  with  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  such  an  expedition,  started  from  Gawler 
Town  in  the  province  of  South  Australia.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Darling,  having  passed  the  great  bend  of  the 
Murray,  and  traced  the  course  of  the  river  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  From  thence  the  journey  lay  over 
a  country  diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  streams,  and 
spots  of  picturesque  beauty.  Everywhere  some  object 
of  interest  presented  itself,  everywhere  the  travellers 
were  made  sensible  that  they  were  proceeding  through 
a  wild  and  curious  region,  and  everywhere  the  districts 
traversed  afforded  material  for  a  description,  whether 
of  Australian  life  or  scenery.  But  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  more  than  point  out  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  features  of  the  region  which  was  explored 
by  the  expedition  of  1844.  The  natives  whom  they 
encountered  from  time  to  time  appeared  astonished  and 
often  alarmed  at  the  apparition  of  the  party,  as  in  some- 
what cumbrous  procession  it  wended  its  way  towards 
the  unknown  interior.  The  dwellings  of  these  prim- 
itive people,  whose  life  is  no  less  strange  than  the  land 
they  inhabit  is  wild,  are  composed  of  mere  bowers,  like 
the  ranchieras  of  California,  constructed  of  the  branches 
of  trees  woven  together  and  eoated  with  a  stiff  plaster 
of  clay,  alike  impervious  to  heat  and  rain.  They  are 
situated  invariably  with  their  openings  towards  the 
north,  and  each  hut  has  a  smaller  one  at  its  side. 
They  vary  much  in  size,  shape,  and  constnictionin  the 
various  districts,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  them,  sometimes  being  built  with 
upright  poles  resting  against  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
and  sometimes  of  boughs  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a 
semicircle,  and  thatched  with  grass  and  leaves.  But 
in  one  respect  the  different  native  tribes  appeared  to 
agree  in  manners  and  usages ;  they  do  not  make  these 
hovels  the  place  of  their  permanent  abode,  but  resort 
to  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  cold  and 
rain,  or  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  renders  it  im- 
perative to  seek  another  roof  than  that  of  heaven.  The 
scarcity  of  vegetation  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
conduces  also  to  render  a  lengthened  residence  in  any 
particular  locality  a  matter  of  difficulty,  since  the 
savage  community  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 
desert  its  dwellings  in  one  spot  to.wander  thence  and 
erect  them  on  another,  where  the  unexhausted  herbage 
promises  sustenance  to  those  who  possess  no  notion  of 
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otDiog  it  out  of  tbe  groimd  b/  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  In  the  ooorse  of  time  the  ground  lying  about 
tiie  forsaken  loealities  beooming  again  obthed  with  the 
soant J  regetation  of  interior  Australia,  they  are  again 
peopled  by  some  wandering  tribe.  In  this  manner 
the  tide  of  population  is  in  constant  motion,  sometimes 
travelling  from  one  plaoe  to  another  in  search  of  a 
oonrenient  site  for  the  erection  of  huts,  but  more 
frequently  merely  shifting  their  encamping  ground,  a 
circumstance  attested  by  the  countless  remains  of  fire 
which  attracted  Captain  Sturt's  attention  as  he 
traversed  the  wild  region  of  the  interior. 

Encamping  one  night  on  a  broad  grassy  flat  near  the 
northenunost  part  of  the  Murray,  our  travellers  were 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  natives,  whose  manner 
was  friendly  and  respectful,  and  characterised  by  little 
which  spoke  of  the  savage.  When  it  was  pitch  dark 
the  men  painted  themselves  and  prepared  to  perform 
a  oorrobar,  a  species  of  entertainment  between  a  dance 
and  a  drama.  A  large  and  umbrageous  tree  stood 
near.  Close  to  this  the  women  prepared  the  ground, 
clearing  it  of  all  obstructions,  and  kindling  numerous 
fires.  The  dancers  arranged  themselves  each  with  a 
large  bundle  of  leaves  in  his  hand,  so  as  to  be  veiled 
by  the  gloom.  A  movement  then  commenced.  Now 
they  emerged  into  the  light  of  the  fires,  now  retreated 
into  darkness,  each  time  flinging  a  handful  of  the  dry 
leaves  among  the  flames,  which  biased  up  simultaneously, 
and  revesled  the  line  of  dusky  figures,  painted  and 
grotesquelyomamented,  with  the  most  admirable  effect. 
The  scene  was  striking.  The  glare  of  the  fires  reflected 
on  a  sheet  of  water  close  at  hand,  on  the  fig^ure  of  the 
dancers,  and  on  the  green  turf,  the  moving  groups, 
the  tall  tree,  the  clear  sky,  the  knot  of  white  men,  and 
the  little  encampment  near  them;  all  these  formed 
accessories  to  a  picture  as  wild  and  curious  as  it  was 
simple  and  destitute  of  imposing  features.  Gradually 
the  fires  burned  low,  the  dancers  wearied,  and  all  at 
length,  desisting  from  their  efforts,  relapsed  into  that 
slumber  sweet  though  light  which  is  so  often  enjoyed 
by  the  savage. 

Keeping  along  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  whose 
current  was  here  sluggish  and  broad,  the  party  con- 
tinued to  advance  over  a  somewhat  monotonous 
country,  occasionally  meeting  with  parties  of  the 
natives.  C<4>tain  Sturt  relates  in  this  portion  of  his 
narrative  a  pleasing  anecdote : — 

*'  We  had  a  great  many  natives  at  our  encampment  on 
the  8th,  hut  Uiey  did  not  approach  the  tenti.  Their 
families  generally  were  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
but  our  man  had  his  labra  and  two  children  on  one  side 
of  it  My  atientiou  was  drawn  to  him,  from  his  per- 
severance in  cutting  a  bark  canoe,  at  which  he  laboured 
for  more  than  an  hour  without  success.  Mr.  Beame 
walked  with  me  to  the  tree  at  which  he  was  working, 
and  I  found  that  his  only  tool  was  a  stone  tomahawk, 
and  that  with  such  an  implement  he  would  hardly  finish 
his  work  before  dark.  1  therefore  sent  for  an  iron 
tomahawk,  which  I  gave  to  him,  and  with  which  he  soon 
had  the  bark  cut  and  detached.  He  then  prepared  it 
for  launching  by  paddling  up  its  ends,  ana  patting  it 
into  the  water,  placed  his  lubra  and  an  infant  child  in  it, 
and  giving  her  a  rude  spear  as  a  paddle,  pushed  her  away 
from  the  bank.    She  was  immediately  followed  by  a 


little  nrehin  who  was  sitting  on  the  bank,  the  eanoe 

being  too  fragile  to  receive  him;  but  he  evidently 
doubted  his  ability  to  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  mark  the  anxiety 
of  both  parents  as  the  little  fellow  struck  aerois  the 
foaming  current.  The  motlier  kept  close  beside  him  in 
the  canoe,  and  the  father  stood  on  the  bank  encoursging 
his  son.  At  length  they  all  landed  in  safetv,  when  the 
native  came  to  return  the  tomahawk,  which  he  nnder- 
stood  to  have  been  only  lent  him.  However,  I  was  too 
much  pleased  with  thesoene  I  had  witnessed  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  a  man  more  delighted  than 
he  was  when  he  found  that  the  tomahawk,  the  value  and 
superiority  of  which  he  had  so  lately  proved,  was  indeed 
his  own.  He  thanked  me  for  it,  he  eyed  it  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  and  then  turning  round,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  joined  his  family  on  the  oppoiate  bank." 

Incidents  such  as  these  were  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  allowed  Captain  Sturt  to  observe  much 
that  was  amiable  in  the  native  character.  One  of  the 
black  men  who  accompanied  the  expedition  heard, 
on  arriving  at  an  encampment,  where  some  of  hia 
friends  had  lit  their  bivouac  fires,  of  the  death  of  a 
relative,  and  Captain  Sturt  describes  his  grief  as 
piteous  to  see.  But  emotions  with  the  savage  are 
frequently  but  the  emotions  of  the  moment,  and  this 
wild  native,  now  in  tears,  was  soon  again  busying  him- 
self with  his  ordinary  concerns,  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred  to  check  even  for  an  instant  the  smooth 
current  of  his  life. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  in  the  compass  of  a 
brief  notice  like  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  a  Cew  points  of  interest  in  the  work 
before  us.  To  describe  it  would  occupy  far  more  space 
than  we  can  allow.  And  here  we  cannot  avoid 
observing,  that  Captain  Sturt  would  not  in  our  opinion 
have  diminished  the  value  or  interest  of  his  work,  had 
he  omitted  some  of  the  details  which  are  introduced. 
These  may  be  possessed  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
some  readers,  but  this  does  not  compensate  for  the 
disadvantage  of  cumbrous  size.  TVith  this  exception 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  objected  to  in  the  book, 
save  that  its  author  occasionally  appears  to  us  too  dog- 
matic, too  decisive  and  peremptory  in  the  expression  of 
an  idea,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  found  a  rule  on  the 
experience  of  a  single  example — as  where  he  speaks  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  horse.  These,  however,  arc  at  most 
but  matters  of  taste,  and  do  not  call  for  harsh  criticism, 
especially  as  the  narrative  has  those  two  qualities,  value 
and  interest,  which  are  all  wc  look  for  m  such  works  ; 
and  when  wc  state  that  the  whole  is  neatly  and  carefully 
written,  we  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  recommend 
it  to  our  readers*  notice.  The  expedition,  though  it 
did  not  succeed  in  its  ultimate  object, — that  of 
penetrating  to  the  centre  of  Australia,  has  nevertheless 
contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  The  nature  of  the  country,  barren,  difficult, 
and  cheerless,  save  where  a  water-pool  or  spring 
afforded  nourishment  to  the  thirsty  earth  and  clothed 
it  with  verdure,  tended  to  render  the  progress  of  the 
party  wearisome  and  hazardous.  luterminablc  ridgy 
expanses,  dense  forests  of  the  gloomy  pine,  and  hard 
stony  deserts  alternated,  whilst  here  and  there  a  few 
green  spots  cheered  the  face  of  the  wilderness.    The 
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bjr  9L  tract  of  land  whose  appearance  afforded  little 
inritatioa  to  a  further  adTanoe.  Dreaiy  and  barren  it 
atietehed  away  in  all  directioDs,  whilst  loftj  sand-ridges, 
tending  towards  the  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
composed  almost  the  only  features  to  be  deserted. 
Numerons  adrentnres  were  met  with  in  the  coarse  of 
the  journey  Por  many  months  the  trarellers  were 
chaixied,  as  it  were,  in  a  little  glen,  the  only  spot  which 
afforded  water.  The  land  all  aroond  was  parched,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  wait  for  showers.  These  at 
length  came,  refreshed  the  earth,  and  set  thetFavellers 
free.  They  inspected  the  salt  shores  of  Lake  Tavens, 
determined  the  position  of  numerous  localities,  and 
encountered  many  adventures  which  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  way.  But  the  expedition,  especially 
as  it  wended  its  way  homeward,  was  melmicholy  and 
dispirited ;  one  life,  as  we  have  said,  was  lost, — 
one  among  those  who  had  started  with  the  adventurers 
from  Adelaide  was  left  behind  in  a  grare  in  tlie 
wilderness,  under  the  shelter  of  a  solitary  tree.  The 
climate  was  opposed  to  the  English  constitution,  the 
country  was  unsuited  for  a  journey,  and  every  thing 
in  a  word  combined  to  render  the  undertaking  difficult, 
dangerous,  and  impossible  of  complete  accomplishment. 
This,  however,  if  it  prevented  the  traveller  from 
revealing,  through  the  pages  of  his  journal,  the 
unknown  centre  of  Australia  to  the  gase  of  the  civilized 
world,  has  not  prevented  him  from  writing  an  in- 
teresting and  important  work,  to  which  we  may  refer 
our  readers  for  the  details  of  the  journey,  since,  as 
we  have  said,  within  our  limits  it  is  impossible  to 
compress  anything  approaching  to  the  necessary 
information. 


SEVEN  TALES,  BY  SEVEN  AUTHORS.* 
It  vrill  be  sufiBcient  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
Editor  of  this  volume  is  their  old  acquamtance  Mr. 
Frank  Eairlegh,  in  order  to  predispose  them  in  its 
favour.  Borne  of  our  young  lady  readers,  indeed,  may 
cry  out  at  once,  on  becoming  aware  of  that  fact, — 
"  Oh !  I  do  not  care  what  the  book  is  about,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  like  it." 

This  conclusion  may  be  quite  satisfactory  to  them* 
selves,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  in  the  nature  of  so 
gallant  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Fairlegh  to  find  fault  with 
it  on  his  own  account,  or  with  them  on  any  account ; 
yet  we  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  what  the 
book  consists  of,  so  that  people  who  are  apt  to  ask, 
"  What's  in  a  name  ?"  may  be  certified  that  it  has 
other  merits  besides  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Frank 
Fairiegh. 

The  "  Seven  Tales  "  are  in  title  and  order  following : 
"Norfolk  and  Hereford,"  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.— 
"The  Will,"  by  Miss  Pardee,— " King  Veric,"  by 
Martin  F.  Tupper,  Esq.— "The  Last  in  the  Lease," 


( 1)  "  Scvm  TftlM,  by  8«t«ii  Authors."    Edited  by  tbe  Author  of 
*  Frank  FAtrlegb."    Goorge  Hoby,  129,  Mount  Street,  Berkeley 


by  Mrs.  B.  0.  HaD,— « A  Very  Woman,'*  by  8.  M.— 
"The  Trust,"  by  B.  J.  B.,  and  "The  Mysleiiea  of 
RedgraTeConrt,"bytheauthorof"rrankrairiegh."— 
Each  of  these  Seven  authors  will  be  zeoogmsed  as  an 
old  acquaintance  by  onr  readers,  and  a  oeremonious 
introduction,  or  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  peculiar 
style  of  each  would  be  superfluous.  A  few  observa- 
tions indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  particular  tale 
contributed  by  each  to  the  present  rolume,  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired  at  our  bands.  Before  we  set  down 
our  own  remarks,  however,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
quote  the  Editor's  own  account  of  the  object  he  had 
in  view  in  publishing  the  volume  : — 

**  First,  we  conceive  we  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  explain 
how  we  Seven  Authors  have  met  in  such  strange  com- 
panionsliip,  and  to  tell  how  it  happens  that  names 
reeognisable  at  sight  as  appertaining  to  great  realitiea, 
jostle  with  mere  initial  skeletons  of  appellations,  and 
fraternise  with  such  unreal  mockeries  as  '  The  Maiden 
Aunt*  and  '  Frank  Fairlegh.*  Be  it  known  then  to  all 
men,  that  we  are  a  band  of  *  seven  champions,'  ( all  the 
better  fitted  for  our  intended  attack  on  public  sympathy, 
from  the  &ot  that  the  m^ority  of  our  forces  consists  of 
recruits  from  the  gentler  sex,)  and  the  good  cause  for 
which  we  are  workiog,  the  cause  of  charity,  is  the  bond 
that  unites  us.  The  outline  of  our  enterprise  is  as 
follows ; — 

"  A  hwiy,  herself  an  authoress,  of  whose  literary  merits 
we  need  say  the  less,  as  our  readers  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  them  in  the  tale 
entitled  '  The  Trust,'  was  some  months  ago  introduced 
as  a  contributor  to  Sbaapb*8  MiaAzira,  at  that  time 
conducted  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume.  Owiufl^ 
to  circumstances  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter, 
the  precarious  income  of  a  Magazine  writer  was  the 
chief  resource  on.  which  this  lady  had  to  rely  for  the 
support  of  herself  and  her  young  family,  although  there 
was  a  good  reason  to  hope,  that  if  the  effects  of  tbe 
immediate  pressure  could  be  averted,  a  brighter  prospect 
lay  before  her. 

"  The  fact  of  this  lady  possessing  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  James's  friendship  suggested  to  the  Editor  the 
possibility  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  her  by  the 
sale  of  some  such  work  as  the  present ;  and  the  kindness 
with  which  that  gentleman  entered  into  his  views,  and 
afforded  the  scheme  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assist- 
tanoe,  has  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Miss  Pardee,  and  Mr.  Tupper  hare  also  lent  the 
valuable  aid  of  their  pens,  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  (as,  previously  to  their  kindly  acceding  to  his 
request,  the  Editor  was  personally  unknown  to  them,) 
the  list  of  Subscribers  increased  rapidly,  and  the  project 
has  already  succeeded  beyond  tbe  expectations  of  its 
originator.  The  '  Seven  Tales'  were  written  expressly 
for  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  '  The  Last  In  the 
Lease,'  by  Mrs.  Hall,  which  appeared  some  years  ago.*' 

A  great  German  philosopher  said  once  in  speaking 
of  a  course  of  lectures  he  was  delivering  gratuitously, 
that  "  as  it  vras  a  ^ifl,  he  should  spare  no  pains  with 
it.  Every  body  naturally  desired  to  make  his  ^Jts 
the  very  best  things  he  could  produce."  It  will  be 
but  fair  to  suppose  our  "  Seven  Authors"  animated 
by  a  like  spirit,  and  to  attribute  the  imperfections  we 
may  have  to  notice  fco  any  cause  rather  than  to  a  want 
of  will  to  make  their  gifts  as  worthy  as  possible. 

First  in  order  comes  Mr.  James.  His  title,  or 
rather  that  of  his  story,  misled  us ;  "  Norfolk  and 
Hereford"  called  up  immediately  the  forms  of  the  two 
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"  wrath-kindled  gentlemen"  who  m&ke  so  oonspicuoDS 
a  fignre  in  the  first  act  of  Bichard  11. 

"  High  stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire ; 
In  mge  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire." 

But  instead  of  Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke,  we  have 
in  Mr.  James's  tale  Ralph  de  Guador,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
and  Roger  Fitzosboni,  Earl  of  Hereford,  personages 
who  nourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
Listead  of  a  mortal  combat  between  them,  the  chief 
fact  upon  which  the  story  is  grounded  is  a  marriage 
between  one  of  the  bold  barons  and  the  sister  of  the 
other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  portion  of 
this  author's  works,  of  a  similar  length,  that  would 
be  a  better  sample  of  his  peculiar  characteristics  than 
"Norfolk  and  Hereford." 

"  The  Will."  Wc  have  no  particukr  fault  to  find 
with  this  story;  but  we  have  read  many  of  Miss 
Pardoe's  that  we  like  much  better. 

"  King  Veric."  This  is  a  melange  of  poetical  prose 
and  a  rhymed  lay  of  ancient  Britain,  concerning  a 
certain  British  king  Veric,  who  seems  to  have  halted 
between  two  opinions,  when  the  Romans  first  invaded 
the  island.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  whether  it  was 
best  to  fight  or  to  negotiate  with  them.  His  bar- 
barous subjects,  however,  are  not  very  sensible  of 
the  full  meaning  of  S.P.Q.R.,  but  are  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  savage  notions  of  freedom  and  honour,  and 
declare  by  the  most  emphatic  words  and  actions  that 
"  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves."  Veric  is  obliged  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  fight  the  strangers  j 
and  he  and  liis  brave  son  Mcpati  are  slain  in  a 
Macauleyish  ballad,  which  without  bemg  first-rate  of 
its  kind,  is  full  of  flow  and  vigour,  and  well  suited  to 
the  subject. 

"The  Last  in  the  Lease."  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  stories  in  the  book,  but  as  it  was  published 
some  time  ago,  our  readers  may  be  well  acquainted  with 
it,  and  we  will  only  express  our  opinion  that  it  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Hall's  best  illustrations  of  Irish  Peasant  Life. 

"  A  Very  Woman."  This  beautiful  little  tale  is  by 
the  Authoress  of  "The  Maiden  Aunt."  It  is,  we 
think,  the  best  story  in  the  book.  It  pretends  to  be 
nothing  but  a  simple  domestic  tale,  and  it  is  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  It  interests  the  feelings  in  a  quiet 
way ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  raises  the  moral  tone 
of  the  reader's  mind  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  author, 
who  assumes  no  airs  of  superiority,  and  does  not 
surfeit  people  with  virtuous  sentiments,  a  la  Joseph 
Surface.  Such  graceful,  winning  ways  of  rousing  a 
sense  of  duty,  will  certainly  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  story  opens  thus,  with  a  direct  introduc- 
tion of  the  heroine,  without  any  preliminary  remarks 
on  her  eyes,  hair,  or  figure, — a  commendable  omission; 
few  people  have  the  art  of  making  such  things  Ml  in 
a  tale,  however  important  they  may  be  in  real  life. 
An  artist's  hand  is  recognised  in  the  omission  of  all 
things  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
of  his  work,  just  as  much  as  in  the  introduction  and 
arrangement  of  all  those  things  which  do : — 

"'Fertile  in  expedients !*  said^CUra  Capel  to henelf, 
as  she  stood  alone  at  the  breakfast  table  with  a  spoon 


filled  with  tea-leaves  carefully  poised  in  her  band  on  ita 
way  from  the  caddy  to  the  tea-pot.  The  Life  of  Sully 
lay  open  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  soliloquy.  '  Fertile  in  expedients ! '  thought 
she'; '  it  is  always  the  same.  All  great  men  are  so, 
whether  satesmen,  or  genends^  or  auuors.  They  don't 
make  a  handsome  tidy,  comfortable,  theory  in  their 
own  minds,  and  then  throw  away  every  thing  they  meet 
with  because  it  does  not  exactly  suit  the  pla^  they  have 
got  ready  for  it ;  but  they  take  the  world  as  they  find  it, 
and  having  got  their  materialB,  they  improve  here  and 
correct  there,  they  invent  this  and  beautify  that,  and 
combine  all;  till  at  last  they  have  built  up  a  great  edifice 
to  the  glory  of  Qod ,  and  the  irregularity  and  variety, 
the  dreamy  lights  and  doubtful  shadows,  are  in  &ct  the 
beauty  of  it*  (Clara  was  pleased  with  her  UlustratiOD, 
and  so  paused  to  polish  it  a  little  ere  she  proceeded.) 
'To  give  up  labouring,  because  the  persons  or  the 
systems  by  whom  and  under  which  yon  have  to  labour 
are  not  ideally  perfect,  is  very  much  as  if  an  artist  were 
to  give  up  painting  because  his  oil  colours  did  not  smell 
of  otto  of  roses,  and  were  apt  to  soil  his  fingers.  "Make 
the  best  of  it,"  that  is  the  motto  of  all  practical  great- 
ness ;  and  what  a  but  it  is  sometimes  !  How  infinitely 
and  wonderfully  the  result  transcends  the  means ! — 
Well,  and  the  same  sort  of  mind  which,  when  the  pro- 
portions are  large,  is  fit  to  rule  the  world,  must  be 
necessary,  though  with  small  proportions,  for  the  guide- 
ance  of  a  family,  or  a  course  of  every-day  duties.  Of 
that  I  am  quite  sure.  And  this  is  a  woman's  business, 
not  to  sit  down  as  I  do,  and  grieve  inwardly  because  she 
cannot  do  what  she  would,  but  to  do  what  she  can  and 
that  cheerfully.  Qoethe  says,  "  It  is  well  for  a  woman 
when  no  work  seems  too  hard  for  her,  or  too  small, — ^when 
she  is  able  to  forget  herself,  and  live  entirely  in  others." 
Why  am  not  I  thusi — I  can  be,  and  by  God's  help  I 
will  be.  Unselfishness  and  energy,  these  are  the  great 
secrets,  and  these  are  within  ever}'  body's  reach.  I  may 
be,  if  I  choose,  the  life  and  centre  of  this  home  of  mine ; 
the  one  who  helps  all,  the  one  to  whom  all  appeal. 
I  may  bring  order,  and  even  elegance  out  of  all  this 
confusion,  by  descending  to  details  and  going  to  work 
heartily.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  do  sol — The 
heroine  of  a  Swedish  novel  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  dress 
beefsteaks  for  her  husband's  dinner,  and  yet  is  capable 
of  discussing  eesthetics  in  a  manner  that  few  English- 
women could  equal.  One  would  not  be  less  liked  and 
admired  (here  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  particular 
person  was  in  Clara's  thoughts,  though  she  gave  mental 
utterance  to  no  name)  for  such  exertions,  but  rather 
more.  Men,  especially,  never  think  so  highly  of  a 
woman  as  when  she  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  others ; 
and  how  can  she  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others,  if 
her  most  active  bodily  exertion  is  to  dance  the  Polka  1 
Bat  this  must  be  all  real.  It  must  be  done,  not  thought 
about;  and  the  disagreeables  and  failures  which  one 
must  needs  encounter,  must  be  laughed  at  and  over- 
come.' '• 

Such  is  the  soliloquy  of  "  a  very  woman,"  and,  as 
the  reader  perceives,  of  a  very  superior  woman. 

"  The  Trust,"  by  the  lady  for  whose  benefit  the 
volume  is  published,  is  a  very  painful  story.  That  it 
is  one  the  truth  of  which  has  impressed  itself  on 
the  writer's  mind,  is  evident  from  the  strong  feeling 
which  is  displayed  in  the  narrative ;  otherwise,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  the  facts  seem  to  be  highly 
coloured. 

"  The  Mysteries  of  Redgrave  Court."  We  will 
console  all  the  admirers  of  "  Frank  Eairlegh "  and 
"  Lewis  Arundel "  who  may  not  come  across  this 
book,  by  the  information,  that  their  favourite  has  not 
written  anything,  on  the  present  occasion,  so  good  as 
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either  of  those  lively  productions;  although  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  found  amusing,  it  is  not  a  very 
sucoeasful  effort  of  our  facetious  quondam  Editor. 
Probably,  his  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  he,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  may  have  "  better  luck  next 
time."  People  who  are  good  for  anything,  do  not 
perform  their  tasks  like  machines  which  always  work 
in  one  way,  but  like  human  beings  who  are  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  skyey  and  earthly  inflaences.  Por  our 
own  part,  we  would  rather  read  stories  written  by  a 
man,  than  by  the  best  patent  tale-constructer  in  the 
world.  The  partial  failures  of  the  one  would  be  far  more 
interesting  than  all  the  regular  successes  of  the  other. 


SIR  ELEDOC.* 

'^  Pisw  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  De  la  Motte  Fouqu6,  either  in  their  original 
or  in  an  English  dress ;  perhaps  everybody  has  been 
charmed  at  least  once  in  his  life  by  Undine.  Pouqu^'s 
graceful  fancy  and  earnest  feeling  never  clothed  them- 
selves in  a  happier,  a  worthier  form.  "  Sir  Elidoc," 
although  abounding  in  beauties,  is  far  inferior  as  a 
whole  to  Undine.  Still,  its  solemn,  earnest  simplicity, 
its  touching  grace— above  all,  its  strong  religious  faith, 
appear  to  us  better  calculated  to  meet  the  moral 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  the  age,  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  tales  which  are  poured  forth  yearly  on  the 
British  public.  On  this  account  we  have  selected  it 
for  brief  reviewal,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  small 
shoal  of  three-volumed  novels  at  present  encumbering 
our  table. 

"  Sir  Elidoc  "  is  not  altogether  the  production  of 
Fouqu^'s  inventive  genius.  In  Ellis's  "  Early  English 
Romances"  may  be  found  the  same  beautiful  legend, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Lay  of  Elidoc."  The  present 
transktor  also  says  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  same  talc 
seems  to  have  supplied  materials  for  the  '  Double 
Marriage '  of  Beaumont  and.  Fletcher."  Like  most 
genuine  old  Legends,  "  Sir  Elidoc  "  is  not  altogether 
free  from  objections  to  its  structure ;  but  these  arc 
fortunately  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  general 
tendency  of  the  work,  which  is  purifying  and  elevating 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  following  passage  from 
the  Translator's  preface  expresses  our  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  religious  talcs  generally,  and  on  Fouquc's- 
in  paiiicular. 

"  Qcnerally  speaking,  tales  are  either  dull  or  danger- 
ous vehicles  for  religious  dQctrine,  and  few  writers  have 
sach  instinctive  reverence,  accuracy  and  self-denial,  as 
to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  portraiture  of  holy  thing4 ; 
for  this  very  reason,  it  teemg  a  pity  to  lose  a  striking 
work  of  one  whose  peculiar  merit  is,  that  his  writings 
arc  at  once  flowing  and  elaborate,  simple  in  plot, 
tone  and  language,  yet  marvellously  suggestive,  and 
thoroughly  subservient  to  some  one  religious  idea, 
which  stands  as  key-note  to  the  whole.  It  should  seem 
that  of  this  peculiar  merit  of  Fouque  the  two  romances 
*  Thiodolph '  and  *  Elidoc '  are  remarkable  specimens. 
In  fact, '  Elidoc'  forms  a  kind  of  sequel  to  '  Thiodolph.' 

( 1)  "  Sir  Elidoc."  An  old  Breton  Legend,  from  the  German  of  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fougu6.  John  &  Charles  Moxley,  Paternoster 
Row. 


Aa  Thiodolph  is  the  bold  high-q>irited  heathen,  filled 
in  virtue  as  in  vice  with  the  ungovernable  Berserker 
nature  of  the  natural  man ;  then,  at  last,  after  lone 
struggles  and  much  misery,  controlled,  leavened, 
aoft^ed,  guided  to  happiness  and  peace  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church ;  so  on  the  other  hand  we  see  in 
Elidoc  the  erring  yet  noble-hearted  Christian,  with  the 
good  seed  of  Baptism  checked,  yet  not  choked,  ever 
seeking  opportunity  to  spring  up  within  him,  till  his 
refuge  is  found  in  real  deep  repentance." 

Sir  Elidoc,  a  noble  and  powerful  knight  of  Brittany, 
is  blessed  with  all  good  gifts  that  a  chivalrous  heart 
can  desire  or  exercise.  CJomely,  valiant,  pious, 
courteous ;  honoured  by  his  liege  lord,  and  beloved  by 
a  fair  and  noble  wife.  Sir  EHdoc,  the  second  person  in 
the  kingdom,  sans  taehe  et  sans  reproehe  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  is  becoming  daily  the  prey  of  spiritual 
pride  and  self-reliance. 

In  the  opening  of  the  tale,  we  find  the  hero  palled 
with  prosperity,  and  desirous  only  of  showing  to  him- 
self and  others  that  he  is  strong  and  virtuous ;  he 
wants  humility,  the  great  Christian  grace,  without 
which  the  loftiest  shall  be  brought  low  even  in  his 
own  esteem.  In  his  untried  strength,  he  has  not 
learned  to  distrust  himself,  or  to  seek  support  in  time 
of  temptation  from  a  higher  power.  The  following 
passage  is  typical  of  the  presumptuous  self-reliance 
of  youth. 

*'Sir  Elidoc  ordered  his  slender  white  hunter  to  be 
saddled,  and  rode  forth  alongthe  sea-shore,  partlv  to  refresh 
himself  with  the  pleasant  breeze  which  at  this  hour  blows 
from  the  sea,  partly  also  because  he  thought  that  the 
spring  mists  rolling  over  the  meadows,  or  even  the  foam 
of  the  solemnly  fiowing  waves,  might  bring  to  him  some- 
thing marvellous— a  magical  cloudy  phantom  with 
which  he  could  have  a  combat,  or  a  wondrously  tender 
and  alluring  mermaid.  But  he  resolved  most  firmly  to 
withstand  the  aJlorcments  of  such  a  one,  no  less  strongly 
than  the  weapons  of  the  airy  phantom.  *  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing,'  said  he,  smiling  to  himself, '  to  rchite 
the  adventure  to  my  sweet  Ellenor  at  supper ;  and  the 
wreath  of  myrtle  and  evergreens  which  perchance  she 
will  weave  for  me  in  honour  of  my  victory  over  tempta- 
tion, shall  have  the  first  place  among  all  the  armour 
taken  in  battle.  And  I  wot  that  I  shall  have  obtained 
the  noblest  and  choicest  ornament  of  my  whole  life.' " 

What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  the  text,  "  Let 
him  that  thinkcth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
From  that  day  his  trials  begin,  and  his  failures.  By 
his  haughty  disobedience,  he  offends  his  royal  master, 
is  deprived  of  all  offices  and  lionours,  and  is  dis- 
missed from  court.  Soon  after  this,  he  receives  all 
malcontents  at  his  castle,  and,  but  for  the  influence  of 
his  noble-minded  wife.  Sir  Elidoc  would  have  headed 
a  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  She  persuades  him 
to  use  his  warlike  energy  in  seeking  adventures  in  a 
foreign  land.  He  sets  off  with  a  train  of  followers, 
and  sails  to  Britain.  From  among  the  minor  incidents 
wc  select  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
the  whole ;  the  circumstance  takes  place  as  he  is  about 
to  embark  for  Britain.  He  saves  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  horse  has  run  away  with  him  in  Arthur's 
Forest. 

"  Stunned  but  almost  wholly  unhurt,  the  rescued  man 
stood  up  in  the  midst  of  his  prescn-ers,  and  was  about  to 
open  his  mouth  with  words  of  the  liveliest  giutitude. 
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irbea  he  looked  on  Sir  Elidoo's  ftMvnt,  BtaMored,  and 
fell  Uek  on  the  gnas,  BUmmoring  forth, '  Mj  life  Ims 
been  twiee  in  your  hands !  Do  with  me  what  yon  wilL 
I  am  the  foneter  Beginakl  V 

" '  The  forester  Re^nald  !*  beoan  the  soldieis  to  matter 
all  around,  and  they  preased  cloaer  and  closer  on  him 
whom  they  had  saved,  but  with  gestures  and  signs  which 
betrayed  that  they  had  now  other  and  worse  intenUona 
I  towards  him  than  the  help  which  they  had  afforded  him 
I  might  seem  to  promise.  *  The  forester  Beginald  I  He 
I  who  made  enmity  between  our  noble  knight  and  the 
Duke  !'  was  munnured  more  and  more  loudly  oft  all 
sides,  as  their  anger  rose  higher,  almost  like  the  sound 
of  the  sea  before  a  gathering  storm.  *  Let  him,  then, 
taste  what  he  has  brewed  in  the  witch's  cauldron  of 
slander  I*  cried  now  some  powerful  voices.  And  spears 
and  strung  cross-bows  were  pointed  on  sll  sides  towards 
the  denounced  man,  who  lay  at  EUdoe'sfeet  like  a  dumb 
helpless  victim.  But  though  he  might  be  dumb  in  his 
terror,  he  was  not  helpless;  for,  proudly  raising  his 
head,  with  its  coroneted  helmet.  Sir  Elidoc  made  a  sign 
to  them  to  draw  back,  and  then,  bending  down  to  the 
forester  and  liiling  him  up,  he  said  with  a  voice  which 
wavered  between  contempt  and  mildness, '  How  couldst 
thou,  then,  fancy  that  I  would  do  thee  any  harm,  O 
poor  Reginald !— Thou  paltry  graceless  creature,  how 
low  must  Elidoe  have  sunk,  ere  he  could  avenge  himself 
for  any  evil  that  might  befldi  him  through  thee  f  Ride 
peaceably  hence,  if  then  hast  courage  enough  to  mount 
anew  thy  wild  horse ;  yet  I  almost  advise  thee,  luckless 
rider  that  thou  art,  to  go  peaceably  hence  on  foot  But 
only  deem  not,  oh !  never  deem,  that  Sir  Elidoe  could 
have  ever  thought  of  avenging  himself  on  snoh  as 
tbou.' 

"Then,  on  a  sudden,  it  seemed  as  though  a  strange 
feeling  of  dignity  and  power  raised  up  the  forester 
Reginald,  who  until  then  had  been  pressed  down  by 
shame  and  repentance.  *Thas  far  and  no  farther !'  said 
he.  '  Immeasurably  hadst  thou  the  advantage  over  me 
ap  to  this  hour.  Sir  Elidoe ;  and  immeasurably  more 
wouldst  thou  have  added  to  the  advantage  in  this  present 
moment  1  But  thy  last  speech  has  made  the  scales  even. 
Ko  man  may  dare  speak  so  overbearingly  to  another,  as 
thou  hast  spoken  to  me ;  and  henceforui  I  have  to  for- 
give thee,  not  thou  me  1* 

"  Thereupon  he  mounted  his  hone,  and,  without  even 
bending  his  head  in  sign  of  farewell,  he  rode  away 
slowly  and  proudly  into  the  thickest  shades  of  the  wood. 
Sir  Elidoe  stood  still  somewhat  astonished,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  lofty  thoughts  of  himself  which  he  so 
lately  had  cherished,  could  no  longer  be  put  into  words. 
But  be  was  soon  restored  by  the  exulting  shouts  of  his 
horsemen,  who  applauded  their  leader  aa  a  pattern  of 
generosity,  for  letting  his  audacious  foe  depart  thence 
unharmed.  Th^y  also  praised  him  for  having  made  the 
overbold  forester  feel  all  the  weight  of  his  superiority  ; 
in  short,  they  deemed  everything  done  by  Elidoe  this 
morning  altogether  knightly  and  noble,  and  they 
hastened  to  prophesy  from  this  beginning  a  i^lorioas 
result  to  the  whole  expedition.  How  readily  does  the 
poor  heart  of  man  believe  such  things,  even  though 
tiiey  be  not  put  before  him  with  one  united  voice  of 
triumph  and  applause,  as  then  before  Sir  Elidoe !" 

In  Britain  Sir  Elidoe  gains  much  honour ;  be  drives 
out  the  king's  enemies,  and  restores  peace.  But 
while  he  receives  honour  of  men,  he  knows  himself 
to  be  guilty  of  the  vilest  deception.  He  wins  the 
love  of  the  king's  fair  daughter,  having  concealed  the 
fact  of  his  previous  marriage.  Suddenly  he  is  recalled 
I  home  by  a  message  from  his  wife.  Brittany  is  attacked 
j  by  foreign  enemies,  and  now  may  Sir  Elidoe  prove 
0  his  loyalty,  and  recover  his  prince's  favour  by  rc- 
y   rtoiing  peace  to  his  countiy.    Elidoe  sets  soil  for  his 


natire  land  immediitdy,  bat  hia  heart  is  vith  the 
British  princess.  He  fedb  all  the  agony  of  a  sobb 
mind  oonsoioua  of  ignoble  acts,  when  he  meets  his 
gentle,  loving  EUeuor.  To  complete  his  degndation, 
she  teUs  him  that  she  has  heard  how  the  British  king 
would  have  rewarded  him  with  hia  daiightfr^s  haad, 
and  that  he  remained  foithfiil  to  his  ahseat  wife,  in 
the  midst  of  much  temptaticm.  To  be  esteemed 
virtnons  in  that  in  which  we  are  most  guilty,  is  one 
of  the  sharpest  punishments  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a 
mind  natonlly  noble  and  candid.  We  will  not  follow 
Sir  Elidoo  through  all  the  troubles  of  his  life,  which 
are  brought  on  by  this  first  haughty  trust  in  his  own 
power  to  resist  temptation.  Long  does  he  struggle 
against  the  higher  principle  of  Christianity; — ^like  a 
brave  heathen  he  will  not  acknowledge  hia  own 
weakness.  The  world  is  too  much  with  him.  He 
receives  sacrifices  from  others  as  his  due;  he  is 
praised  and  flattered,  and  reaches  the  summit  of 
earthly  bliss;  but  all  is  not  at  peace  within.  At 
length  the  day  of  repentance  dawns ;  and  finally  Sir 
Elidoe  the  victorious  knight,  becomes  Brother  Salvatus, 
the  pious  and  beneficent  monk.  The  two  fair  women 
in  this  legend  are  beautiful ;  perfect  types  of  noble 
womanhood.  The  only  serious  fault  that  can  be 
brought  sgainst  this  tale  is,  that  it  is  decidedly  too 
long.  The  translation  is  not  particulariy  easy  or 
graceful,  but  it  is  literal  and  careful. 


LAYS  OF  THE  HEABT.t 

PmuiAPS  there  is  nothing  that  will  more  surprise 
our  readers  than  to  learn,  that  the  comparative  num- 
ber of  American  poets,  male  and  female,  surpasses,  in 
certain  localities  at  least,  that  of  our  own  country. 
We  remember  <o  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  little 
volume  called  the  •'New  York  Book,**  which  con- 
tained the  contributions  of  about  a  hundred  different 
writers;  and  Kew  York,  be  it  remembered,  is  about 
the  size  of  Liverpool.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  attempts  can  ail  be  good ;  they  are  rather  to  be 
viewed  as  the  indications  of  a  widely  diffused  taste 
for  literature  among  our  transatlantic  brethren  and 
sisters.  But  few  of  the  works  of  the  female  poets 
of  America  have  found  an  echo  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Among  the  best  known,  perhaps,  are  those 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Sigoumey.  In  America  she  may  be 
called  a  household  poet,  the  whole  conmiunity  may  be 
said  to  regard  her  as  a  friend.  This,  perhaps  the 
moat  gratifying  of  all  reputations,  is  eminently  due 
to  the  exquisite  purity  axid  delicacy  of  her  composi- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  her  subjects,  the 
interest  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  domestic  and 
familiar.  Her  tone  is  strictly  feminine^  her  simple 
pathos  such  as  wells  up  from  the  purest  and  deepest 
fountains  of  a  woman's  heart.  A  deq)  and  practical 
sense  of  religion,  as  an  animating  and  sustaining  in- 
fluence, pervades  all  her  writings,  wliich  are  imbued 

(1)  *«  Layi  of  the  Heart,  with  Oiiika  and  other  Poemi.**    Bj 
Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Stgoumejr.    London :  Tegg  ft  Co;  Ayloit  ft  Jooei. 
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beside  with  an  exquisite  i^parehensiaii  of  the  beauties 
and  hannomes  of  nature.  There  is  thus  no  volume 
of  poems  fitter  for  the  perusal  of  our  wives  or 
daughters  than  those  of  this  gifted  and  amiable  Ameri- 
csn  kdy,  and  yet  we  believe  that  no  perfect  collee- 
tion  of  them  has  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
present  edition  has  many  claims ;  it  is  ohe^>,  compact, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  elegant,  fit  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  and  easily  slipped  into  the  pocket  on  a 
rural  ramble.  We  earnestly  counsel  our  fair  readers 
to  procure  it.  We  need  not  instruct  them  how  to 
appreciate  what  appeals  so  directly  to  their  own 
gentle  bosoms. 

The  po^ns  are  of  different  lengths,  the  principal 
being  Onska,  an  affecting  Lidian  story,  and  The  Scot- 
tish Weaver.  In  regard  to  the  former  we  would 
remark,  as  one  who  has  visited  America,  that  nothing 
strikes  the  traveller  in  that  country  so  much  as  its 
comparative  want  of  Mtociatums,  Li  En^and,  and 
in  Europe,  every  spot  is  hallowed  by  some  touching 
recollection,  but  we  wander  over  the  hikes  and  forests 
of  America  with  a  feeling  that,  magnificent  as  they 
are,  a  tomeiking  is  wanting.  It  is  then  that  imagina- 
tifMi  turns  to  the  few  traces  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  their  mournful  history,  with  a  painful  and  roman- 
tic interest.  American  novelists,  such  as  Cooper, 
have  known  well  how  to  turn  this  feeling  to  account ; 
and  the  poems  of  Bryant  and  others  are  full  of 
touching  allusi<ms  to  the  perished  tribes  of  the  leafy 
wilderness.  Mrs.  Sigoumey  has  also  successfully 
laboured  in  the  same  field,  as  the  following  lines  will 
show  :— 

"THE  MOHKGAN  CHURCH. 
''  Amid  those  hills,  with  verdure  spread, 

The  red-brow'd  hunter'a  arrow  sped, 

And  on  those  waterB,  sheen  and  blae. 

He  freely  launch'd  his  light  canoe, 

While  through  the  forests  glanced  like  light 

The  flying  wild-deer  s  antler  bright. 

Ask  ye  for  hamlet's  people  bound, 

A\  ith  eone-roofd  cabins  circled  round  1 

For  chieftain  grave— for  warrior  proud. 

In  nature's  maje«ty  unbow'd  t 

You've  seen  the  fleeting  shadow  fly, 

The  foam  upon  the  billows  die. 

The  floaling  vapour  leave  no  trace, — 

Svch  was  their  path — that  fated  race. 

*'  Say  ye  that  kings,  with  lofty  port, 
Here  held  their  stem  and  simple  court? 
That  here,  with  gestures  rudely  bold, 
Stem  orators  the  throng  controU'dl 
Methioks,  even  now,  on  teoapest  wings^ 
The  thuoder  of  their  war-shout  rings ; 
Methinks  springs  up,  with  dazzling  spire, 
The  redness  of  their  council  fire. 
No  I  no  I— in  darkness  rest  the  throng, 
De^p^r  hath  check'd  the  tide  of  song. 

Dust  dimm'd  their  glory's  ray, 
But  can  these  staunch  their  bleeding  wrong  1 
Or  quell  remembrance,  fierce  and  strong  ? 

Recording  angel— say  t 
I  mark'd  where  onoe  a  fortress  frown*d, 
High  o'er  the  blood-cemented  ground. 
And  many  a  deed  that  savage  tower 
Might  tell  to  chill  the  midnight  hour. 
But  now,  its  ruins  strongly  bear 
Fruits  that  the  gentlest  hand  might  share ; 


For  there  a  hallowed  dome  imparts 
The  lors  of  Heaven  to  listening  hearti^ 
And  forms,  like  those  which  lingering  stsy'd^ 
Latest  'neath  Calvary's  awful  shade, 
And  earliest  pierced  the  gather*d  gioom 
To  watch  a  Saviour's  lowly  tomb,— 
Such  forms  have  soothed  the  Indian's  ire^ 
And  bade  for  him  that  dome  aspire. 

Now,  where  tradition,  ghostly  pale. 
With  ancient  horrors  loads  Uie  vale. 
And  shuddering  weaves  in  erimaon  loom 
Ambush,  and  snare,  and  torture-doom« 
There  shall  the  peaceful  prayer  arise, 
And  tuneful  hymns  invoke  the  skies. 
Urush'd  race ! — so  long  oondemn'd  to  mo 
Soorn'd— rifled  —spiritless— <and  lone,— 
From  pagan  rites,  from  sorrow's  maze, 
Turn  to  these  temple-gates  with  praise ; 
Yes,  turn  and  bless  the  usurping  band 
That  rent  away  your  fisthenr  land ; 
Forgive  the  wrong,  suppress  the  blame, 
And  view  with  Faith's  fraternal  claim 
Your  Qod^your  hope— your  heaven  the  ( 

The  most  beautiful  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  poems  are 
undoubtedly  those  bearing  a  domestic  interest    Of 
these,  let  the  following  serve  as  an  example ; — 
"IT  WAS  BUT  A  BABK 
"I  ask'd  them  why  the  verdant  turf  was  riven 
From  its  young  rooting,  and  with  silent  Up 
They  pointed  to  a  new-made  chMun  among 
The  marble-pillar'd  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Who  goeth  to  his  rest  in  yon  damp  couch  1 
The  tearless  crowd  pass'd  on— 'Twas  but  a  babe. 
A  babe  ! — And  poise  }  e  in  the  rigid  scales 
Of  calculation,  the  fond  bosom's  wealth  t 
Rating  its  priceless  idols  as  ye  weigh 
Such  merchandise  as  moth  and  rost  corrupt, 
Or  the  rude  robber  steals  Y    Ye  mete  our  ff^tS, 
Perchance,  when  youth,  maturity  or  age, 
Sink  in  the  thronging  tomb,  but  when  the  breath 
Grows  icy  on  the  lip  of  innocence 
Kepress  your  measured  sympathies,  and  say 
*  'Twas  but  a  babe.' 

What  know  ye  of  her  love 
Who  patient  watcheth  till  the  stars  grow  dim 
Over  the  drooping  infant,  with  an  eye 
Bright  as  unchanging  Hope  if  his  repose  1 
What  know  ye  of  her  woe  who  sought  no  joy 
More  exquisite  than  on  his  placid  brow 
To  trace  the  glow  of  health,  and  drink  at  dawn 
The  thrilling  lustre  of  his  waking  smile  t 

Go  ank  that  musing  father  why  yon  grave, 
So  narrow  and  so  noteless,  might  not  close 
Without  a  tear  1 

And  though  his  lip  be  mute. 
Feeling  the  poverty  of  speech  to  give 
Fit  answer  to  thee,  still  his  pallid  brow 
And  the  deep  agonizing  prayer  that  loads 
Midnight's  dark  wing  to  him  the  God  of  strengtli. 
May  satisfy  thy  question. 

Ye  who  mourn 
Whene'er  yon  vacant  cradle,  or  the  robes 
That  deck'd  the  lost  one's  form,  call  back  a  tide 
Of  alienated  joy,  can  ye  not  trust 
Your  treasure  to  His  arms,  whose  changeless  care 
Passeth  a  mother's  love  ?    Can  ye  not  hope, 
When  a  few  hasting  years  their  course  have  nu. 
To  go  to  him,  though  he  no  more  on  earth 
Returns  to  you  ? 

And  when  glad  Faith  doth  catch 
Some  echo  of  celestial  harmonies, 
Archangels*  praises,  with  the  high  response 
Of  cherubim,  and  seraphim,  oh  thinks— 
Think  that  your  babe  is  there  ! " 
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To  the  (sole)  correspondent  who  complains  of  the 
length  of  onr  reyiews,  we  would  obserre,  that  among 
the  most  interesting  literary  features  of  our  day  is 
the  publication  of  numerous  books  of  travel.  Not 
only  those  lands  hallowed  by  sacred  or  classical 
associations,  but  the  remotest  and  hitherto  unknown 
regions  of  the  earth,  are  thus  brought  before  us.  In 
aiming  to  keep  pace  as  much  as  possible  with  these 
and  other  publications  of  the  current  motUh,  we  have 
been  unavoidably  compelled  to  entrench  upon  the 
space  hitherto  devoted  to  original  contributions.  But 
do  not  our  subscribers  rather  gain  than  lose  by  this 
arrangement— especially  those  in  the  country,  to  whom 
our  journal  is,  perhaps,  almost  the  sole  medium  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  Literature  P  A  "  Con- 
stant Reader "  justly  r^;rets  that  the  tales  are  not 
regularly  continued  every  month,  and  that  the  thread 
of  the  discourse  is  lost.  This  is  not  always  in  a  poor 
editor's  power  to  prevent.  For  instance — we  are 
this  month  charged  with  the  apologies  of  our  friend 
Frank  Fairlegh,^for  the  unavoidable  postponement  of 
the  next  chapter  of  "  Lewis  Arundel."  We  hardly 
know  whether  to  reply  to  a  certain  ungracious  "  Men- 
tor," who  complains  of  our  noticing  fictitious,  to  the 
neglect  of  real  complaints.  This  were  indeed  a 
notable  device  of  editorial  cunning;  only  that  the 
"  cui  bono  "  is  rather  difl&cult  of  discovery.  Let  our 
friend  rest  assured  that  not  a  single  communication, 
save  his  own,  has  reached  us  on  the  subject  of  his 
strictures.  "  Lewis  Arundel,"  and  the  "  Story  of  a 
Family,"  will  be  continued  without  fail  in  the  next 
number. 

"  Cola  Monti ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Genius. "  By  the 
authoress  of  "How  to  Win  Love,"  &c. — Cola,  or 
Niceolo  Monti,  the  hero  of  the  tiile  before  us,  is  first 
introduced  to  the  reader  as  he  appeared  at  the  inter- 
esting age  of  twelve  years,  when  making  his  debut  at 
the  academy  of  Dr.  Birch,  who,  unlike  his  namesake 
immortalized  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  proves  a  most  rare 
and  amiable  specimen  of  the  genus  pedagogue.  In 
his  well-ordered  establishment,  the  young  Italian 
speedily  acquires  a  friend  who  calls  forth  the  good,  and 
an  enemy  who  excites  the  evil  propensities,  of  his  ardent 
nature;  and  meets  with  sundry  adventures,  which 
eventually  serve  to  strengthen  the  former,  and  eradi- 
cate the  latter  qualities.  The  school-boy  necessity  of 
caricaturing  his  master,  reveals  Cola's  talent  for  draw- 
ing, and  the  artist-feeling  once  aroused,  rapidly  deve- 
lopes  into  a  master  passion,  which  forces  its  way  over 
every  obstacle,  till  it  has  achieved  greatness  for  its 
possessor.  This  "  Story  of  a  Genius  "  is  told  with  a 
degree  of  eanicst  truthfulness  which  affords  proof  of 
a  kindred  spirit  in  its  authoress.  The  style  is  easy 
and  thoroughly  adapted  to  youthful  readers.  The 
characters  are  well  contrasted,  cleverly  conceived,  and 


ably  executed ;  above  all,  they  are  faithful  to  nature ; 
and  this  is  a  merit  we  rarely  meet  with  in  children's 
books,  where  the  good  boys  are  angels  in  jackets  and 
turned-down  collars,  and  the  naughty  ones  "  bad 
spirits,"  unqualified  either  by  the  "  least  taste  in  life  " 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Our  authoress  avoids  these  absurd  mistakes,  (which, 
by  the  way,  quick  children  invariably  detect,)  her 
"  model  boys "  stlLl  acknowledge  some  touch  of 
human  frailty,  while  her  very  "  shocking  examples  " 
themselves  possess  redeeming  qualities,  which  afford 
hope  of  their  eventually  improving  into  respectable 
members  of  society.  In  "  BJioda's  Lesson ;  or,  How 
to  Win  Love,"  the  authoress  has  proved  her  ability 
to  teach  the  "  little  women "  of  England  that  most 
important  branch  of  their  mission ;  in  "  Cola  Monti" 
she  points  out  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  land, 
how  even  genius  may  be  nothing  worth,  unless  united 
with  industry  and  perseverance.  This  little  volume 
is  got  up  with  much  taste,  and  enriched  by  four 
spirited  illustrations  by  Franklin. 

"Family  Failings."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  Newby.  A 
very  pleasant  novel,  containing  no  moving  accidents, 
but  the  every- day  life  of  ordinary  people  in  England. 
The  authoress  has,  we  think,  taken  Miss  Austen  for 
her  model.  It  is  no  little  compliment  to  say  that 
"  Family  Failings"  reminds  us  of  the  author  of  "Pride 
and  Prejudice." 

"Eighteen  Hundred  aud  Twelve."  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  Maty  Norman.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.  A  long  novel,  well  written  and  well  translated ; 
quite  suited  to  family  reading  in  England,  which  the 
generality  of  German  novels  are  not.  The  main  sub- 
ject of  this  work  is  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napo- 
leon's army,  and  its  disastrous  retreat.  Some  of  the 
historical  scenes  are  painted  with  great  power ;  the 
author  is  full  of  imaginative  and  dramatic  vigour,  and 
is  often  very  eloquent. 

"  The  Lottery  of  Marriage."  A  very  clever  novel 
by  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  is  free  from  that  objectionable 
coarseness  of  tone  and  feeling  so  often  observed  in 
this  kdy's  books.  The  female  characters  in  the  pre- 
sent work  are  drawn  with  delicacy  and  decision.  The 
husband-hunting  mother  and  daughter  are  in  Mrs. 
Trollope's  best  worldly  style.  The  splendid  Cas- 
sandra, with  her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  her 
trente-trois  atis,  and  her  many  fascinations,  is  true  to 
the  life.  Her  mother  is  perhaps  a  Uttle  over-done ; 
but  they  are  a  pair  worthy  to  be  stereotyped  as  nine- 
teenth century  marauders,  harrying  society  at  water- 
ing pkccs,  or  "  wherever  men  do  congregate."  We 
cannot  express  any  regret  that  Cassandra  succeeded 
in  entrapping  the  splendid  Mr.  Augustus  Ogilvie ;  we 
think  most  readers  will  say  that  he  deserved  no  better 
fate.  It  is  a  pity  Miss  Stockton  did  not  marry  Lord 
Wigton,  as  the  reader  knows  too  little  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont to  be  much  interested  in  lua  happiness. 
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PREFACE. 


In  bringing  to  a  condasion  another  Yolame  of  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,  the 
Editor  trusts  that  its  contents  will  [not  prove  less  acceptable  than  those  of  its  predecessors, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing,  in  a  moral  and  religious  light,  unworthy  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  founded.  It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  the 
Subscribers,  that  there  has  been  of  late,  perhaps,  an  undue  predominance  of  fiction.  Anxious 
to  welcome  every  suggestion  of  improvement,  the.  utn;L09t  endeavour  will  be  made  to  give,  in 
future,  a  larger  proportion  of  useful  and  improving  matter,  and  a  greater  reference  to  current 
literature  and  topics  of  general  interest. 
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SHARPE'S  LONDON  JOURNAL. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE  BIGHI. : 
Ask  anj  old  traveller  upon  what  scene  of  his  vaa- 
deriogs  he  lingers  with'most  affection-— with  an  almost 
passionate  desire  to  revisit  it  again  before  he  dies— ^ 
and,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  nature,  he  is  pretty  snre  to 
answer,  Switzerland,  dear  SwitzerUnd !  In  no  other 
hind  have  his  spirits  been  so  elastic  and  his  nerves  so 
braced — ^his  mind  so  pleasorably  excited  by  endless 
and  romantic  variety^ — ^his  soul  so  exalted  by. the  inb- 
limest  aspects  of  nature  to  grateful  adoration  of  the 
beneficent  Creator.  .  Oh,  those  delicious  rambles  over 
the  turf-covered  passes  of  the  Alps,  with  a  world  at 
one's  feet,  and  icy  pes^  soaring  for  above  one's 
head — ^listening  to  the  sound  of  the  sheep-bell,  the 
sugh  of  the  pine  forest,  the  rush  of  the  torrent — 
treading  the  dower-enamelled  turf— breathing  the 
mountain  air,  redolent  of  a  thousand  sweetiS — how 
oft«n  do  we  sigh  to  renew  once  more  these  unfor- 
gotten  delights, "  to  re-people  the  mind  with  nature ! " 
We  cannot  thus  but  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Burford 
for  giving,  with  admirable  taste  and  accuracy,  the  out- 
ward presentment  of  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  this 
glorious  country — for  enabling  us  to  recall,  as  far  as 
is  in  the  power  of  art,  the  feelings  with  which  we 
once  stood  upon  the  spot  itself.  All  that  could  be 
translated  is  here;  the  mountain  passes  we  once 
threaded  with  youthful  and  exulting  step^the  pas- 
toral valleys  along  which  we  rambled*-the  waters  on 
which  we  boated — ^are  all  depicted  with  inimitable 
truth.  To  speak  of  the  ait  of  the  performance,  we 
should  say  that  in  the  representation  of  distance  it 
was  never  yet  equalled,  and  cannot  well  be  surpassed 
in  panoramic  painting.  The  difficulty  of  representing 
a  vast  extent  of  levd  country  receding  from  the  eye 
is  surmounted  with  surprising  skill.  Some  parts  too  of 
the  great  chain  of  Alps  appear  abnost  deceptive.  The 
eternal  snows  seem  actually  to  glitter  in  the  sun,  and 
we  Biay  gaze  upon  them  till  entirely  absorbed  and  un- 
conscious of  our  actual  whereabout  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  metropolis. 

liom  the  execution  of  the  picture  let  us  turn  to 
the  scene  represented.  The  Bighi  is  but  a  mountain 
of  secondary  height  for  Switzerland — higher,  however, 
thanSnowdonor  Skiddaw, — ^but  then,  from  its  central 
position,  it  commands  a  view  probably  unequalled  in 
1  he  wodd  for  its  extent  and  variety.  As  we  stand  upon 
the  Kulm,  or  summit,  a  vast  horizon  expands  around. 
To  the  south  is  the  great  central  chain  of  Alps— the 
backbone  of  Europe  and  the  reservoir  of  her  great 
rivers — ^towering  to  an  average  of  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  peaks  risuig  at  intervals  some 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  above.    These  peaks  are  all 
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of  primitive  granite,  huge  and  rounded,  or  jagged  and 
pe^ndicular,  and  pointed  like  needles,  and  glittering 
with  eternal  snow.  The  Bernese  Alps,  an  offshoot 
from  this  central  chain,  stand  out  by  themselves  in 
majestic  isolation.  Beneath  these  highest  mountains 
are  the  secondary  ranges,  upon  which  the  snow  annu- 
ally melts.  Their  verdant  flanks  are  covered  with 
dark  forests  of  pine.  Embedded  between  them  is  the 
deep  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  which  receives  the 
waters  brought  down  from  the  St.  Gothard.  Its 
irregular  form  renders  it  the  most  romantic  in  Swit- 
zerland; its  upper  end  (concealed  in  the  Panorama) 
is  everywhere  bordered  by  lofty  heights,  and  it  b 
subject  to  violent  storms  from  the  gusts  which  de- 
scend from  their  summits.  At  its  lower  end  (seen 
in  the  view)  it  is  more  open  and  champaign,  yet 
sentinelled  all  round  with  detached  groups,  such  as  the 
Highi  and  the  Pilatus. 

As  we  graduaUy  turn  from  this  more  majestic  por- 
tion of  the  Panorama,  we  sec  the  valleys  opening  from 
this  central  solitude,  and  the  mountains  gradually 
subsidmg  in  height  until  they  sink  into  the  immense 
irregular  plains  extending  to  the  Bkck  Forest  and 
the  Rhine,  which  float  ridge  beyond  ridge,  till  lost 
in  bluish  haze.  We  may  then  be  said  to  have  beneath 
us  the  anatomy  of  the  Alpine  region,  and  are  enabled 
to  study  its  formation.  But  how  to  describe  the 
thousand  accidents  of  form,  the  endless  variety  of 
peaks  and  forests  and  valleys — the  intricate  and 
romantic  outline  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  its 
branches — ^thc  twelve  other  lakes  which  are  scattered 
over  the  wide  expanse, — ^to  detail  the  varied  phases 
of  cultivation  and  verdure,  from  the  com,  meadow, 
and  woodland  of  the  pkiins — ^the  luxuriant  gardens, 
orchards,  and  forests  of  oak  and  pine  of  the  middle 
region,  and  the  grassy  pasturages  of  the  higher 
solitudes,  till  we  get  into  a  region  of  stunted  heath, 
and  then  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow;  —  how 
to  enumerate  the  towns  and  villages  and  mountain 
chalets  which  stud  the  smiling  plains,  or  are  hung 
upon  romantic  and  apparently  inaccessible  steeps- 
delicious  little  nooks  in  the  midst  of  enamelled  grass 
and  hemmed  in  with  forests  of  pine,— to  note  the 
accidents  of  light  and  shade,  of  mists  and  vapours, 
which,  as  they  pass  over  the  landscape,  bring  out 
into  successive  relief  its  different  portions  and  charac- 
teristic beauties; — ^this  is  a  task  which  altogethei 
surpasses  our  powers.  To  appreciate  all  this  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  upon  the  spot  itself,  or,  what  is 
next  best,  to  go  and  see  the  Panorama. 

The  general  character  of  the  view  from  the  Bighi  is 
that  of  awful  and  magnificent  solitude  relieved  by  tie 
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sweetness  of  pastoral  life.  But  there  is  one  dark 
death  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  living  landscape.  This 
b  the  valley  of  Goldau,  and  few  valleys  could  once 
have  been  lovelier.^with  its  small  lake,  and  five 
hamlets  and  their  surrounding  orchards  and  gardens, 
overhung  by  the  twin  heights  of  the  Bighi  and  the 
Bx)ssberg,  which  seemed  to  shelter  and  enclose  it 
from  the  world.  The  latter  mountain  is  composed  of 
pudding-stone,  which,  being  infiltrated  by  water,  is 
easily  loosened  from  its  hold.  Dunng  the  summer  of 
1806  many  alarming  appearances  were  observed  and 
pointed  out,  but  the  peasants  lived  on  in  accustomed 
security.  To  abridge  the  admirable  account  of  the 
catastrophe  given  by  Dr.  Beattie : — 

"  At  length,  aboat  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Moond  of  ^ptember,  a  black  cloud,  following  the  track 
of  an  immense  rock  which  had  been  hurled  from  its 
path,  attracted  observation,  and  seemed,  indeed,  the 
nerald  of  the  approaching  calamity.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountidn  the  ground  appeared  aa  if  pressed  down 
fh>m  above,  and  when  a  stick  or  spade  was  stuck  into 
it,  moved  of  itself.  Struck  at  these  appearances,  a  man, 
who  was  digging  in  his  garden  at  the  time,  took  alarm, 
and  fled  from  the  place.  Almost  immediately  there- 
after, a  fissure  greatly  superior  in  dimensions  to  the 
others,  and  which  seemed  every  instant  widening  into  a 
chasm,  suooeeded :  the  natnial  springs  were  suddenly 
dried  up ;  -the  pine  trees  were  violentiv  agitated  and 
twisted  to  and  fro;  while  everything  that  had  wings 
fled  away  screaming  with  terror.  At  five  o'clock  the 
indications  of  some  fearful  catastrophe  became  more 
defined,  and  the  whole  mountain,  putting  itself  in 
motion,  appeared  to  be  gliding  slowly  down  into  the 
valley. 

"  In  the  mean  time  an  old  man,  who  is  said  to  have 
often  fbretold  some  calamity  of  this  nature,  was  sitting 
in  his  eottage  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  when  a  young 
man  running  past  hastily  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Hosaberg,  and  told  him  that  it  was  already  in  the  act 
of  falling.  Not,  however,  disposed  to  believe  even  what 
he  himself  had  predicted,  he  merely  looked  out,  and  then 
retaming  to  his  seat,  observed  that  '  he  had  still  time 
to  fill  another  pipe.'  The  young  man  who  had  warned 
him  still  continuing  his  flight,  was  thrown  down  several 
times,  and  with  great  difficulty  effected  his  escape.  On 
looking  back  he  saw  the  house  suddenly  carried  away. 

<'  Another  inhabitant  hastily  snatched  up  two  of  his 
children  and  ran  off,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  his 
wife  to  follow  with  the  third ;  but  she,  with  a  mother's 
feelings,  blinking  nothing  was  saved  while  one  was  ex- 
posed, ran  to  secure  the  fourth,  Marianne,  with  whom  Uie 
maid  servant,  Francesca  Ulrich,  was  at  the  same  moment 
crossing  the  floor.  In  a  moment,  as  the  latter  after- 
wards described  it,  the  house  seemed  to  be  torn  fh)mits 
foundations,  and  spun  round  like  a  top.  '  I  was  some- 
times,' she  saidi '  on  my  head,  sometimes  on  my  feet,  in 
total  darkness,  and  forcibly  separated  from  the  child/ 
When  this  violent  whirling  motion  subsided,  she  found 
herself  wedged  in  on  all  sides,  her  head  downwards,  much 
bruised,  suffering  extreme  pain,  and  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
must  there  perish  by  a  lingering  death.  Disengaging 
her  right  hand  with  much  difficulty,  and  wiping  the 
blood  from  her  eyes,  she  heard  the  faint  moans  of 
Marianne,  and  called  to  her  by  name.  The  child,  in 
answer,  said  she  was  held  down  on  her  back,  and  closely 
entangled  among  stones  and  bushes,  but  that  her 
hands  were  free,  and  she  could  perceive  a  glimmering 
light  and  the  appearance  of  something  green,  adding. 
'Will  not  some  one  come  soon  to  take  us  outT 
*  No,'  said  Francesca,  '  it  is  the  day  of  judgment, 
none  are  left  to  help  m ;  but  when  released  by  death, 


we  shall  be  happy  in  heaven.'  They  then  prayed 
together,  when  suddenly  Francesca*s  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of  Steinftn- 
beig.  Shortly  after,  she  heard  the  hour  of  Jieven  slowly 
struck  in  another  vilUge,  and  persuading  herself  that 
there  was  still  something  living,  endeavoured  to  cheer 
her  little  fellow-prisoner,  who  was  at  first  clamorous  for 
something  to  eat,  but  soon  became  fiunter  and  quiet, 
and  at  length  seemingly  dropt  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"  Francesca,  still  embedded  in  wet  earth,  at  last,  after 
severe  and  repeated  struggles,  succeeded  in  disengaging 
her  limbs.  Many  hours  had  thus  crept  slowly  away 
when  the  voice  of  Marianne  was  again  heard,  but  crying 
bitterlv  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger.  All  this 
time  the  distracted  father,  who  had  saved  himself  and 
two  children,  as  if  by  miracle,  had  continued  wandering 
'about,  till  at  day-break  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  hb 
house,  and  looking  eagerly  around  him  lor  some  fatal 
relic  of  the  disaster,  oloerved  a  human  foot  projecting 
from  the  earth,  and  there  found  his  unhappv  wife,  who 
had' perished  with  the  child  in  her  anna  His  cries  of 
grief  and  despair,  as  he  laboured  to  disengage  the  body 
from  the  mass  of  ruins  in  which  it  was  buried,  were 
heard  and  answered  by  Marianne — a  voioe  of  consolation 
in  the  deepest  of  sorrow. 

"  After  a  moment's  pause  at  this  ifnexpected  salutd- 
tion,  his  energies  were  redoubled,  the  earth  was  re- 
moved, and  his  little  daughter  raised,  literally  from  the 
grave,  but  with  one  thigh  broken,  and  otherwise  bruised 
and  hurt  Immediately,  search  for  Francesca  followed, 
but  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  her  making  no 
answer  to  the  voices  that  now  strove  to  encourage  her. 
At  length  her  rescue  was  also  effected,  but  she  was  in  so 
weakened  a  state  that  her  life  was  despaired  of.  She 
was  blind  for  several  days^  and  remained  ever  after  sub- 
ject  to  oonvulsiTO  fits  of  terror.  The  unhappy  inmates 
of  this  family  had  been  carried  about  1,500  reet  from 
the  spot  which  the  house  had  occupied ;  but  whether 
with  or  without  the  latter  remains  uncertain* 

"  So  vast  and  sudden  was  the  rush  of  earth  and  stones 
into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Lowerz,  that  one  end  of  it^ 
although  several  miles  distant  ttom  the  scene,  was  filled 
up ;  while  the  displaced  mass  of  water— driven  like  a  tem- 
pest completely  over  the  island  of  Schwanau,  and  nuaed 
seventy  feet  above  the  usual  level— overwhelmed  the 
opposite  shore,  and,  in  its  return,  swept  off  severa. 
houses  with  their  inhabitants.  The  chapel  of  Oltcn,  a 
wooden  structure,  was  found  half  a  lesgue  from  its 
original  station,  and  many  large  blocks  of  stone  had 
completely  changed  their  situations. 

"  By  this  overwhelming  calamity  four  hundred  and 
fifty  seven  individuals  perished  by  a  sudden,  and  in 
many  instances,  it  is  feared,  a  lingering  death.  Four- 
teen alone  were  rescued  from  beneath  Uie  deluge  of 
rocks;  and,  of  the  surviving  population,  seventy-four 
had  owed  their  safety  to  flight,  but  many  were  severely 
wounded ;  and  the  whole  population,  now  reduced  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  having  lost  their  ai/,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  deepest  misery  and  destitution, 
and  the  happy  valley  of  Qoldau  transformed  in  one  brief 
hour  to  a  Qolgotha,  an  appearance  which  it  still  presents." 

The  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bighi  are  among  the  most 
st-irring  in  modem  history.  The  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne  are  memorable  as  the  birih-place  of  Swiss 
liberty.  Amidst  these  pastoral  solitudes  wore  nui-sed 
the  spirits  of  Tell  and  his  confederates,  and  of  the 
heroic  Winkelried.  The  meadow  of  Grutli,  where 
Tell,  Stauffacher,  and  Melchthal,  met  to  arrange  their 
plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Gesler — Altorf,  the  scene  of 
the  trying  ordeal  of  Toll's  shooting  the  apple  from  his 
son's  head — the  rock,  now  covered  with  a  chapel,  where 
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he  leaped  ashore  out  of  the  boat  of  Gesler,  in  the  midst 
of  the  8tonn»  are  all,  though  immediately  at  hand, 
concealed  from  sight  bj  interrening  peaks.  But  the 
hollow  way  of  Knsnacht,  where  Tell  lay  in  wait  fbr 
and  shot  the  tyrant,  is  yisible  immediately  beneath 
us  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  On  its  opposite  side  is 
seen — a  speok  amidst  surrounding  immensity— the 
little  pastoral  town  of  Btana,  the  abode  of  Am^d  von 
Winkelried,  where  his  statue  is  religiously  preserved, 
and  beyond  Lucerne  expands  the  pretty  lake  of  Sem- 
pach,  whose  smiling  borders  witnessed  the  deadly 
strug^e  with  the  Anstrians,  where  the  heroio  Swiss, 
by  grasping  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  raemy's 
spears,  opened  a  passage  to  victiMry  for  his  fainting 
oounttymen.  The  story  of  TeU  is  too  well  known  to 
need  reci4>itnlation  here,  and  that  of  Winkelried  has 
recently  been  chanted)  in  no  unworthy  verses,  by 
one  of  our  contributors. 

A  few  words  about  Lucerne,  and  we  have  done, 
l^his,  as  the  annexed  view  will  show,  is  a  very  curious 
and  picturesque  city,  still  retaining  its  wall  and 
towers — ^veritable  relics  •£  the  middle  ages — and  its 
singular  co?ered  bridges,  spanning  the  transparent 
;  green  Keuss  as  it  issues  from  the  lake.  The  interior 
of  these  bridges  is  adorned  with  some  very  ancient 
paintings.  And  now  we  hope  that  we  have  said  enough 
to  raise  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  to  induce 
them,  if  they  cannot  visit  the  spot  itself,  to  look  in  at 
least  upon  the  Panorama  of  the  Righi. 


ORNITHOLOGY.  POETICA. 

BY  H.   G.  ADAMS. 

The  Cvckoo.    (CuccuIm  Canorus.) 

"  The  cuckoo  is  a  gentle  bird,  and  gentle  is  his  note ; 
And  April  it  is  pleasant  when  the  sun  is  waxing  hot ; 
For  amid  the  green  woods  growing,  and  the  fresh 

flowers'  blooming  throng, 
In  comes  the  gentle  cuckoo,  with  his  meek  and 

modest  song. 
The  woodcock  comes,  and,  with  the  swan,  brings 
1 1  winter  on  his  wing, 

I       The  groves  cast  off  their  garments  green,  the  small 
I'  birds  cease  to  sing; 

I        The  small  birds  cease  to  sing  till  the  lilies  scent  the 
earth, 
But  the  cuckoo  scatters  roses  round  whenever  he  goes 
forth."  Mabt  Howitt. 

A  KXR£  matter-of-fact  naturaUst  would  very  pro- 
bably tell  us  that  the  term  "  gentle  '*  applied  to  this 
bird  is  a  perfect  misnomer — that  lie  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fierce,  pugnacious  fellow,  delighting  in  brawls, 
and  all  manner  of  discreditable  proceedings;    that, 
whatever  moon-struck  poets  and  dreaming  moralists 
I  may  say  in  bis  favour,  his  actions  and  mode  of  living 
I  are  very  disreputable,  he  being  a  robber,  a  polyga- 
mist,  one  who  preys  on  the  weak  and  defenceless,  and 
,  sets  at  defiance  all  moral  laws  and  salutary  enact- 
,   mcnts  made  and  provided  for  the  better  ordering  of 
I  society  at  large.    Nay,  more,  we  are  told  that  he  is  a 
I  proud,  conceited  coxcomb,  for  ever  talking  of  him- 

I 


self,  and  that  he  shuns  society  because  he  deems,  fur- 
sooth,  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  properly  appre- 
ciate his  merits;  which  latter  piece  of  calumny  is 
strengthened  and  supported  by  the  lines  of  the 
German  fabulist,  Gellert  :— 

"  One  day  a  cuckoo,  in  his  flight  up  and  down. 
Fell  in  with  a  starling  escaping  from  town  : 
'  Pray  what  is  the  talkT  he  began,  with  an  air ; 
'  Pray  how  do  they  speak  of  our  songs  in  the  city  1 
Pray  what  do  they  think  of  the  nightingale  tbero  1 ' 

*  The  whole  of  the  town  is  in  love  with  her  ditty/ 
'And,  pnj,  what  remark  dothev  make  on  the  larkV 
'She's  high  in  renown  with  the  half  of  the  town.' 
'Indeed  I  Well,  and  as  to  the  bUckbird r    <  He,  too, 
Is  eulogized  much  here  and  there  bv  a  few.' 

*  Well,  now  I've  to  add,  that  I'd  feel  very  glad 

If  you'd  tell  me  the  various  opinions  that  go  forth 

Kespecting  myself,  and  my  merits, and  so  forth] ' 

<  Why,  that,'  said  the  starling, '  I  hardly  can  do. 

For  scarcely  a  soul  ever  talks  about  you.' 

'  Base  ingrates  I  Well,  then,  as  they  grant  me  no  praise, 

I'll  trumpet  myself  to  the  end  of  my  days.' 

So  saying,  away  to  the  forest  he  flew, 

And  ever  since  then  has  been  crying  cuckoo  I " 

It  is  likewise  affirmed  that  he  is  a  fool,  whoso 
brain  is  too  shallow  to  keep  a  secret,  and  whose 
tongue  is  ever  giving  utterance  to  senseless  no- 
things,— 

*'  Empty  sounds  and  iterations, 
Very  trying  to  one's  patience.** 

But  you,  reader,  and  ourselves,  and  a  few  more 
from  whom  we  shall  presently  quote,  know  better 
than  this.  We  would  ask  these  maligners  why  he  i 
should  not  blazon  abroad  the  pleasing  intelligence  | 
that  azure  skies,  fragrant  flowers,  and  balmy  zephyrs, 
are  preparing  to  visit  us  ?  To  tlicir  dull  souls  his 
notes  may  be  meaningless,  but  to  us  they  are  full  of 
delightful  significance,  fraught  with  hope,  and  bright 
anticipations,  and  vivifying  memories  of  youth  and 
its  innocent  pleasures. 

"  Why  art  thou  always  welcome,  lovely  birdV 

asks  James  Montgomery ;  and  the  response  is  a  true 
echo  of  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  query : — 

"  *  The  heart  grows  young  again  when  I  am  heard ; 
Not  in  the  double  note  the  magic  lies, 
But  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  the  skies.' " 

"We  grieve  to  say  that  mankind  in  general  have  so 
far  fallen  into  these  opinions  adverse  to  the  cuckoo, 
as  to  fancy  they  recognise  the  appropriateness  of  the 
term  "  gowk,"  applied  to  this  bird  in  Scotland  and 
some  of  our  own  counties ;  this  term,  as  well  as 
"geek,"  was  used  by  early  writers  to  denote  either 
a  fool  or  a  cuckoo ;  hence  the  silly  custom,  to  some 
extent  still  prevalent  on  the  first  of  April,  of  sending 
people  on  fool's  errands,  was  called  "hunting  the 
gowk,"  in  allusion  to  which  the  old  couplet  runs 
thus:— 

"  On  the  first  of  April, 
Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile." 

Wc  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  derivation  of  thctc 
terms,  for  the  leanicd  BranJc  informs  us  that   in 
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Saxon  gear,  means  a  cuckoo ;  and  also  that  in  the 
Teutonic  language  it  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  irhj 
they  should  have  been  considered  synonymous  with 
"fool"  weareataloss  to  imagine;  for  the  history 
of  the  bird  to  which  they  belong  proves  it  to  be  any- 
thing but  stupid,  or  easily  imposed  on.  From  this 
application,  or  rather  si»-application,  of  terms,  no 
doubt  has  arisen  the  reproach  of  "joining  in  a 
cuckoo-cry,'*  to  which  those  are  subjected  who  raise 
their  voices  to  reprobate  or  applaud  without  knowing 
exactly  why  or  wherefore,  save  that  others  are  doing 
the  like;  and  also  the  popular  notion  that  the  call  of 
the  bird  is  one  of  mockery,  which  is  thus  alluded  to 
by  Drummond  of  Hawthomden :— « 

"  In  fields  Rinaldo  stra/d, 

May's  tapestry  to  see, 

And  hearing  in  a  tree 
The  cuckoo  sing,  slgh'd  to  himself,  and  said. 
<Lo,  how,  bias !  even  birds  sit  mocking  me.'" 

A  still  more  obnoxious  term  than  either  of  those 
mentioned  above  has  been  implied  to,  or,  as  it  would 
seem,  derived  from,  the  name  of  the  cuckoo^  and  to  it 
the  Bard  of  Avon  alludes  in  these  lines  :-^ 

"  When  ddsies  pied  and  violets  blue. 
And  ladysmoeks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
The  cuckoo  then  in  every  tree 
Mw3k»  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he— 
Cackoo: 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo  1    0  word  of  fear, 
UnpUaaing  to  a  married  ear", 

Tlie  Rev.  Robert  Bailey  in  "Nature  considered  as 
a  Revelation,"  tells  us  that  "  the  cuckoo  teaches  that 
many  persons  will  work  for  the  public  and  leave  their 
family  to  starve.  As  while  the  cuckoo  sings,  it 
abandons  its  young; "  and  he  thus  continues,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  subject:  "How  many  of  our 
Crispin  politicians,  and  beer-shop  statesmen,  do  this 
daily ! "  Erom  a  perusal  of  his  book,  the  author  is 
one  who  sees,  or  who  earnestly  desires  to  see, 

"  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  In  every  thing." 

Now,  as  a  defender  of  the  cuckoo  from  all  and 
sundry  charges  laid  on  him,  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  this  unfavourable  comparison;  or,  if 
it  be  idlowed  to  stand  good — ^if,  in  legal  phraseology, 
it  is  indeed  "  a  true  count  in  the  indictment " — ^then 
let  us,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  include  the  ostrich, 
and— 

"  She  whose  hnd,  with  its  bright  plumes  bedecked. 
Moves  gracefully  amid  the  mazy  dance," — 

the  fashionable  mother.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  she  does  not  leave  ier  offspring  to  starve; 
she  has  the  most  perfect  assurance  that  they  are  well 
cared  for  during  her  absence ;  reatom  informs  her  of 
this.  And  who  shall  say  that  imiinei  does  not  give 
an  equally  strong  assurance  to  the  cuckoo  and  the 
ostrich  of  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  progeny 
'  which  thejft  in  accordance  with  the  wise  ordinations 
of  Providence,  leave,  in  the  one  case  to  be  cared  for 


by  the  elements  above,  ana  in  the  other,  to  be  nur- 
tured and  reared  in  the  nest  which  the  parent  bird 
never  fashioned,  nor  will  probably  ever  again  visit. 
We  merely  put  the  case  thus,  to  show  that  Uie  cuckoo 
has  been  unjustly  singled  out  for  these  odious  charges 
and  comparisons.  The  ostrich  may  wander  away  like 
one  who  hath  no  household  cares,  and  leave  her  eggs 
to  be  hatched  by  the  burning  sun,  and  her  little 
fledgelings  to  obtain  sustenance  how  they  best  can; 
the  fashionable  mother  may  desert  her  children  for  a 
time,  and  "min^e  in  the  gay  and  festive  scene,"  as 
though  she  were  perfectly  free  from  "  encumbrances," 
and  the  world  points  not  the  finger  of  scorn, 
wags  not  the  tongue  of  animadversion,  either  at 
desert-bird  or  ball-room  lady.  Why,  then,  may  not 
the  poor  cuckoo  unblamed  deposit  her  eggs,  and  leave 
her  young  to  be  tended  and  fed  by  other  birds,  while 
she  flies  hither  and  thither,  making  the  woods  re- 
echo with  her  voice,  and  telling  such  tales  of  youth 
and  vernal  spring-time,  that  old  grey-haired  men  be- 
come boys  again,  and  dames  with  bowed-down  heads 
and  palsied  Umbs  think  of  the  village  green  on  which 
they  danced  so  fleetly  years  agone,  and  of  the  stile 
and  the  hawthorn  bush  beside  it  where  first  the  tale  of 
love  was  told  to  them,  and  strive  to  "croon  "  out  a 
merry  lay  sung  often  in  those  early,  happy  days,  whea 
the  voice  now  cracked  and  broken  was  clear  as  a  bell, 
and  the  eyes  now  dim  and  sunken  were  bright  and 
flashing  as  the  sun-kissed  ripples  of  the  brook  iu 
which  they  were  mirrored : — 

"  As  the  merry  cuckoo*s  note, 
From  the  coppice  not  remote. 
Came  upon  the  maiden's  ear, 
And  beside  the  waters  clear, 
Down  she  stooped  to  peer  and  pr}-. 
That  she  might  the  bird  descry 
Which,  as  ancient  legends  tell. 
Knew  full  well 
When  should  ring  her  marriage  bell.*'^ 

And  this  is  the  bird's  peculiar  mission,  to  cheer  and 
gladden  ns,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  vernal  thoughts,  so 
much  needed  amid  the  sterility  and  dearth  caused 
therein  by  worldly  selfishness  :— 

"  Then  let  us  hail  this  messenger  of  spring. 
With  words  of  praise  and  heartiest  welcoming." 

The  earliest  mention  we  find  made  of  the  cuckoo 
is  in  the  Bible,  and  there  it  occurs  in  the  list  of 
uneleam  birds,  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  com- 
manded not  to  cat  (Levit.  xi.  16.)  But  Bochart, 
and  other  commentators,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  believe  this  to  be  an  erroneous  translation, 
and  consider  that  the  sea-mew  or  gull  is  the  bird 
specified  in  the  original  text.  Why,  of  course  it  I 
is;  whoever  presumes  to  aflEmn  otherwise,  deserves 
to  have  the  opprobrious  epithets  bestowed  on  him- 
self, and  to  be,  like  Malvolio,  in  Shaksi)care's  "  Twelfth 
Night,'^ 

(1)  We  mhj  mnaifc,  by  th«  way,  that  thii  It  a  Oeiman  tupanti- 
tion ,  Ike  old  popular  rhyme  runs  thui :— 
**  CueVoo !  cuckoo ! 
Ti'U  me  true — 
Tell  roe  fair  and  fine — 
How  long  must  I  unmarried  pine  I" 
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'*  Made  the  most  notorious  aeck  and  gtiU, 
That  e'er  invention  plsyed  on." 

Aristotle  is  the  first  of  the  profane  writers,  that  we 
know  of,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  cuckoo,  and 
a  great  many  ill-natored  things  he  says  of  it ;  among 
others,  to  account  for  its  assumed  rapacity  and  greed- 
iness, he  described  the  poor  bird  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  irantformed  sparrow-hawi  !  Pliny  afterwards, 
in  his  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  takes  occasion  to  repeat 
most  of  the  old  Stagyrite's  absurd  accusations  with 
some  complimentary  additions  of  his  own.  In  order 
to  show  how  far  a  man  may  be  carried  by  his  precon- 
ceired  notions  and  false  prejudices,  we  here  repeat 
this  writer's  observations  as  translated  by  Holland. 
"They  (the  cuckoos)  always  lay  in  other  birds' nests, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  stock-dove's,  commonly  one 
egg  and  no  more,  (which  no  other  bird  doth  besides,) 
and  seldom  twain.  The  reason  why  they  would  have 
other  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs  and  hatch  them,  is 
because  they  know  how  all  birds  hate  them,  for 
even  the  very  little  birds  are  ready  to  war  with  them; 
for  fear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  race  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  fury  of  others  of  the  same  kind, 
they  make  no  nest  of  their  own,  (being  otherwise 
timorous  and  fearful,  naturally,  of  themselves,)  aiid  so 
are  forced  to  this  crafty  shift  to  avoid  danger.  The 
titling  {Anihus  praieiuis),  therefore,  that  sitteth,  being 
thus  deceived,  hatcheth  the  egg,  and  bringeth  up  the 
chick  of  another  bird.  And  this  young  cuckoo, 
being  greedy  by  kind,  beguiling  the  other  young  birds, 
and  intercepting  the  nest  from  them,  groweth  thereby 
fat  and  fair-looking,  whereby  it  comes  into  special 
grace  and  favour  with  the  dam  of  the  rest,  and  the 
nurse  to  it.  She  joyeth  to  sec  so  goodly  a  bird  toward, 
and  wondereth  at  herself  tliat  she  hath  hatched  and 
reared  so  trim  a  chick.  The  rest,  which  arc  her  own 
indeed,  she  sets  no  store  by,  as  if  they  were  change- 
lings, but  in  regard  of  that  one  counteth  tliem  all 
misbegotten,  yea,  and  suffereth  them  to  be  eaten  and 
devoured  of  the  other  before  her  face.  And  this  she 
doth  so  long,  until  tho  young  cuckoo,  being  once 
fledged  and  ready  to  liy  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize 
on  the  old  iiiling,  and  eat  her  up  which  hatched  her" 

Now  is  it  not  abominable  that  such  a  piece  of 
slander  should  ever  have  been  propagated,  and  that 
too,  by  grave  philosophers  and  learned  naturalists  P 
And  to  think  that  it  should  have  gained  credence  in 
more  enlightened  ages !  that  Limueus  himself  should 
have  believed  in  this  absurd  story  of  the  cuckoo's 
eating  its  nurse,  and  have  given  it  a  wider  circulation, 
so  that  in  Germany,  "ungrateful  as  a  cuckoo"  grew 
into  a  proverb,  which  saying  the  wise  and  pious 
MeUmcthon  made  use  of  as  a  text,  whereon  to  deliver 
a  most  eloquent  discourse  against  ingratitude.  Shak- 
speare,  too,  the  lover  of  all  things  gentle  and  beautiful, 
the  close  observer  of  Nature,  has  given  his  counte- 
nance to  the  slander.  Li  the  play  of  "  Henry  lY."  he 
makes  that  monarch  exclaim : — 

'*  And  being  fed  by  us,  you  used  us  so, 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 


Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest ; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  oome  near  your  sight, 
For  fear  qf  swattowing  ;  but  with  nimble  wing. 
We  were  constrained  for  safety's  sake  to  fly." 

And  again,  in  *'  King  Lear,"  the  fool  is  made  to 
say,— 

"  The  hedge  sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  U  had  its  head  hit  off  by  its  young  ," 

in  allusion  to  the  unnatural  conduct  of  Regan  and 
Goneril,  to  whom  the  bird  is  likened.  Then  again, 
"the  Father  of  English  Poetry,"  he  that  sang  so 
sweetly  of  the  daisy,  and  thought  he  could  within  the 
blooming  mead 

"  Dwell  always  in  the  jolly  month  of  May, 
Nor  care  to  take  his  rest,  nor  eat  nor  drink,** 

so  he  might  but  enjoy  the  delight  of  gazing  on  his 
beloved  flower ;  he,  too,  makes  the  cuckoo  n:i  emblem 
of  one  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature : — 

"  And  Jealousy, 
Bhe  wore  of  yellow-golds  a  garland, 
And  had  a  cuckoo  sitting  on  her  hand.** 

In  consequence  of  the  testimony  borne  against  him 
by  these  great  authorities,  the  cuckoo  has  b^en  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  demon  in  feathers,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  horror  and  detestation,  and  listened  to 
with  fear  and  trembling.    Chaucer  says : — 

"  But  tossing  lately  on  a  sleepless  bed, 
I  of  a  token  thought  which  lovers  heed, 
How  among  men  it  was  a  common  tale. 
That  it  was  good  to  hear  the  nightingale 
Ere  the  vile  cuekoo's  note  be  uttered." 

And  we  likewise  learn  from  other  writers  that  it 
was  a  prevalent  notion  that  no  love  affair  could  go  on 
smoothly,  or  terminate  favourably,  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned therein  chanced  at  the  coming  in  of  the  spring 
to  hear  the  cuckoo's  monotone  before  the  dulcet 
warbhs  of  the  sweetest  songster  of  the  grove. 
Lydgate  tells  us  that— - 

"  Between  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale. 
There  is  a  manner  of  strange  difference  ;** 

evidently  meaning  to  cast  discredit  on  the  former 
bird ;  but  the  old  monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  would 
probably  have  stared  if  he  had  been  told  that  of  all 
the  feathered  songsters,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
displays  any  science  in  its  melody.  That  such  is  the 
case,  we  are  assured  by  Lisle  Bowles,  who,  in  his 
poem  called  "  Barnwell  Hill,"  says — 

"  The  cuckoo  on/y  Joins  her  two  sweet  notes.** 

And  he  further  goes  on  to  state  that  these  notes 
arc  in  exact  accordance  with  musical  numbers,  being 
ihGjlfth  and  major  third  of  the  diatonic  scale.  We  do 
not  mean  to  advance  so  absurd  an  opinion  as  that  no 
other  bird  sings  so  weU  and  pleasingljf  as  the  cuckoo, 
for  we  tliink  that,  apart  from  its  joyous  and  inspiriting 
associations,  the  monotonous  cry  of  this  herald  of 
spring  is  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise,  but  wc 
merely  mention  the  above  as  a  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  natural  history  of  this  much-abused 
bird,  whose  innocence  of  the  charge  of  devouring  its 
nurse,  brought  against  it  by  Pliny,  is  clearly  proved, 
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inoileni  science  having  declared  this  act  to  be  a 
phvsical  impossibility.  Neither  is  the  cuckoo  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  upon  its  fellow  nestlings,  nor  on  the 
eggs  of  her  "who  is  the  nurse  of  it,"  as  the  old  Eoman 
naturalist  affirms.  M.  Montbeillard  made  several 
interesting  experiments  to  elucidate  this  point,  and 
the  result  was  altogether  favourable  to  owe  protegee, 
"  No  fledgelings  gobbled  he,  no  eggs  he  broke. 
Upon  their  dainty  yolks  a  feast  to  make." 

In  "The  Mirror  of  the  Months,"  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  interesting  work,  we  find  the  following 
passage : — "  I  have  hitherto  been  veiy  chary  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  poets  in  these  papers,  because  they  are 
a  people  that  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  even  in  a 
span-long  essay  of  this  kind,  always  endeavour  to  lay 
hands  on  the  whole  of  it.  They  are  like  the  young 
cuckoos,  that  if  once  they  be  hatched  within  a  nest, 
always  contrive  to  oust  the  natural  inhabitants/* 
And  we  quote  this  passage  because  it  embodies  that 
portion  of  the  standLog  charge  against  the  cuckoo  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  confess  our  belief.  The 
evidence  of  Dr.  Jenner  and  other  scientific  men  of 
our  own  time  may  not  be  controverted,  and  on  this 
head  it  appears  to  be  clear  and  conclusive.  We  will 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  deny  that  the  young  cuckoo 
may  destroy  its  fellow-nestlings,  but  not  by  devouring 
them,  nor  is  the  act  one  of  wanton  cruelty :  there  is 
a  necessity  for  it.  Pinding  the  narrow  nest  too  small 
for  its  increasing  bulk,  it  shovels,  as  it  were^  its  young 
companions  up  on  ita  broad  back,  in  which  there  is  a 
depression  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  and, 
raising  them  one  by  one  to  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
pushes  them  over.  We  believe  it  is  Dr.  Jenner  who 
states  that  he  has  witnessed  this  curious  prooeeding. 
Instinct  approaches  very  near  to  reason  here,  teaching 
the  bird  how  to  obtain  for  itself  more  space,  and  also 
more  food,  for  by  tliis  means  it  obtains  possession  of 
the  whole  amount  of  sustenance  which  had  beforo  to 
be  divided  amongst  a  family.  Meanwhile  the  reputed 
parent,  as  Gisbome  tells  us, — 

"  Unwitting  of  the  change,  her  nestling  feeds 
With  toil  augmented ;  ita  portentous  throat 
Wondering  she  views  with  ceaseless  hunger  gape^ 
Starts  at  the  glare  of  ita  capacious  eye, 
Ita  giant  bulk,  and  wings  of  hue  unknown.** 

The  cuckoo,  then,  stands  convicted  of  leading  a 
very  idle,  vagabond  sort  of  life ;  having  no  settled 
habitation, — ^uo  tenement  which  would  entitle  him  to 
u  vote,  supposing  a  parliament  of  birds  were  to  be 
called  together.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  gipsy  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  You  meet  with  him  in  green  lanes, 
far  away  from  the  populous  city,  and  in  dim,  shady 
woodlands ;  and  although  he  does  not  "  pitch  his  tent 
where'er  he  pleases,"  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  "  there 
he  makes  his  home."  Like  the  Zingari,  too,  we  fear 
that  our  friend  has  some  propensities  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  strict  morality ;  on 
these,  however,  wc  shall  not  dweU,  enough  having 
been  said  about  them  by  Tennant,  BufTon,  and  the 
n^st, — all  very  good  sort  of  mm,  we  entertain  not  a 
do'.jht,  but  rather  given  to  bcrutiuize  too  dosrly  and  to 


judge  too  harshly.  We  well  know  that  few  of  our 
own  actions  will  bear  a  very  miorosoopio  euonination, 
a  nice  weighing  in  the  uKural  balances;  and,  ques- 
tionless, it  is  the  same  with  the  feathered  as  with  the 
unfeathered  bipeds,— with  this  material  difference,  that 
whereas  the  latter  are  accountaUo  for  their  motives 
and  actions,  the  former  are  not. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him,"  says  the 
proverb.  The  cuckoo  has  long  laboured  under  the 
disadvantages  of  an  evil  reputation;  but  surely  it  is 
much  better  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  faults  of  our 
friends,  than  to  blazon  them  abroad  for  the  gratificar 
tion  of  the  idle  and  the  malicious:  therefore,  and 
also  for  the  truth's  sake,  we  have  entered  into  this 
defence  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  now  propose  to  quote  a 
few  more  of  the  good  things  whidi  have  been  said  of 
this  bird,  to  counteract,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ill  effects 
of  the  bad, 

"  Thou  monotonous  bird,  whom  we  ne*er  wish  awar* 
Who  hears  thee  not  pleased  on  the  threshold  of  Mayl 
Thy  advent  reminds  us  of  all  that  is  sweet. 
Which  nature  benignantiy  lays  at  our  feet  :— 
Sweet  fiowen— aweet  meadows— sweet  birda  and  their 

loves- 
Sweet  sunshiny  mornings,  and  sweet  shady  groves — 
Sweet  smiles  of  the  maiden— sweet  looks  of  the  youthi 
Sweet  asseverations,  too,  prompted  by  truth ; 
Sweet  promise  of  plenty  throughout  the  rich  dale, 
And  sweet  liie  bees  humming  in  meadow  and  vale ; 
Of  the  summer's  approach,  of  the  presence  of  spring. 
For  ever,  sweet  cuokoo,  oontinue  to  sing: 
Oh,  who  then,  dear  bird,  could  e'er  wish  thee  awayl 
Who  hears  thee  not  pleased  on  the  threshold  of  May  T 

Thus  ainga  Mr.  Jennings  in  his  "  Omithologia ; " 
and  who  but  reaponda  to  the  sentiment  which  he  beau- 
tifolly  expresses  ? 

It  is  recorded  in  that  veracious  chronicle  entitled 
"The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham," 
that  those  sapient  individuals  would  fain  have  had 
the  cuckoo  always  among  them,  and  to  this  end— but 
the  story  will  lose  much  of  ita  effect  unless  told  in 
the  chronicler's  own  words,  therefore  we  give  them. 
"  On  a  time  the  men  of  Gotham  would  have  pinned 
in  the  ouekow,  whereby  she  should  aing  all  the  year  i 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  they  had  a  hedge  made, 
round  in  compass,  and  they  had  got  a  cuckoo,  and 
put  her  into  it,  and  said,  *  Sing  here,  and  you  shall 
lack  neither  meat  nor  drink  all  the  year.'  The  cuckoo, 
when  she  perceived  herself  encompassed  within  the 
hedge,  flew  away.  '  A  vengeance  on  her !'  said  the 
wise  men,  *  we  made  not  our  hedge  high  enough  !* " 
An  old  writer  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  in  aliuaion 
to  this  story,  says— 

^  If  Cynthia  crave  her  ring  of  mee, 
I  blot  her  name  out  of  the  tree. 
If  doubt  no  darker  things  held  deere 
Then  well-fur  nothing  once  a  ycere : 
For  many  run,  but  one  must  win ; 
FooU  only  edge  the  euckoo  in," 

That  the  men  of  Gotham  were  not  singular  in  taeir 
desire  to  retain  so  pleasant  a  visitor  as  the  cuckoo,  we 
have  already  shown ;  their  fault  was  that  they  mis- 
took the  means.  Nothing  that  ia  a  source  of  joy 
will  be  forced  to  abide  with  us.    We  must  allow  it 
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to  coma  and  go  without  let  or  hindranoe ;  for  so  we 
are  likely  to  possess  and  enjoy  it  the  longer  and  oftener. 
ji  Besides  which,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  words  of 
Solomon,  <j  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  avoid 
any  attempt  to  alter  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  natural  eyents  as  ordered  by  an  all-wise  Providence ; 
for  such  an  attempt  must  surely  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow.    But  to  our  subject. 

Thomas  Miller,  in  his  "Beauties  of  the  Country," 
that  delightfully  refreshing  book,  after  quoting  Logan's 
fine  poem  on  this  bird,  says,  « I  have  a  great  love  for 
the  cuckoo;  she  was  my  favourite  in  my  boyish  days, 
and  many  a  time,  when  going  to'school,  I  have  lin- 
gered in  the  lanes  and  mradowa  to  discover  her, 
looking 

"'A  thousand  ways, 
In  bnsh,  and  tree,  and  sky,'— 

hearing  her  at  one  moment  near  at  hand,  and  the 
next  afar  off,  sounding  across  the  river,  sweetened  by 
the  distance}  then  how  loud  her  voice  seemed! 
making  the  valleys  echo  with  music,  and  telling  us 
that— 

" '  Summer  is  arcoming  in. 
Loud  sing  cuckoo  ! 
Oroweth  seed  and  bloweth  mend, 
And  springeth  the  wood  anew ; 
Sing  cuckoo  I 

« '  Swe  bleateth  after  lamb, 
Loweth  after  calf  the  oow ; 

Ballock  starteth. 

Buck  verteth ; 
Merry  sings  cnckoo— 

Caokoo,  cuokoo ! 
Well  sing*8t  thou,  cuckoo ; 
Nor  cease  thou  ever  V  " 


This  song  is  the  modernization  by  our  author  of 
one  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  Euglish  language, 
bearing  date  1250,  almost  a  centuiy  before  Geoffrey 
Chaueer  tourished ;  so  that,  in  very  early  days,  wc 
find  the  cuckoo  was  not  without  its  admirers.  We 
have  another  instance  of  this  in  the  writings  of  John 
Lilly,  a  dramatist  contemporary  with  Shakspeare; 
he  says — 

**  Hark !  how  the  jolly  ouckoos  sing, 
*  Cuckoo  r  to  welcome  in  the  spring." 

We  know  not  who  it  was  spoke  of  this  bird  as  "  the 
robber  rude,  by  little  birds  pursued,"  but  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  some  surly  misanthrope,  who  sat  in  solitude, 
**  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush,"  and  looked  out  upon 
nature  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  Not  so  does  Thomas 
Miller  look  upon  the  manifold  beauties  of  creation. 
Hearbim:-— 

" '  Cuckoo,  eaekoo !'  ah,  well  I  know  thy  note  t 

Those  summer  sounds  the  backwaid  years  do  bring ; 

Like  memoiy's  locked-np  l«rque,  once  more  afloat. 
They  carry  me  away  to  life's  glad  spring, — 
To  home,  and  all  its  old  boughs  rustling. 

Tie  a  sweet  sound  !  but  now  I  feel  not  glad ; 
I  miss  the  voices  which  were  wont  to  sing. 

When  on  the  hills  I  roamed,  a  happy  lad. 

Cuckoo  I  it  is  the  grave— not  thee— that  makes  me  sad." 

There  will  ever  be  sad  thoughts  associated  with 
the  pleasant  memories  of  the  past,  running  through, 
and  entwining  with  them,  like  sombre  threads  in  a 


gaily-woven  piece  of  tapestry,  or  the  chords  of  a 
mournful  strain  played  amid  sprightly  airs ;  yet  none 
the  less  do  we  love  to  indulge  in  those  reoolleotions 
of  vanished  days, — to  open  the  treasure-house  of 
memory,  and  contemplate  the  buried  loves,  hopes, 
and  joys  which  it  contains.  The  note  of  the  cuckoo 
is  one  of  the  master-keys  of  this  treasure-house ;  and 
if  our  delight  in  viewing  these  hidden  stores  be  some- 
what subdued  by  feelings  of  regret,  we  may  well  say 
with  the  poet, — 

"  Cuckoo !  it  is  the^ave— not  thee— that  makes  me  sad.' 
Who  amongst  us  has  not  paused  in  the  merry 
spring-time,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  this  bird— as 
Wharton  sings — 

"  Who  wandering  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay," 

without  letting  their  thoughts  glide  back  through  the 
kpse  of  departed  years,  till  they  rest  once  more  on 
the  sunny  pky-ground  of  childhood  P 
..  **  And  you  shall  oUmb 
The  pine^slad  mountains  like  a  happy  boy. 
And  hear  the  harping  cuckoo  mock cU  time" 

sings  J.  W.  Ord ;  and  Miss  Foulton,  in  her  poem 
entitled  "  Imagination,"  tells  us — 
"  And  distant  flouts  upon  the  liquid  air 
The  cuckoo's  joyous  note,  that  mocks  at  care." 

Though  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  Logan,  Burton, 
Wiffen,  and  many  others,  might  be  cited  to  show  how 
intimately  associated  are  the  feelings  and  memories 
of  youth  with  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  yet,  as  they  are 
too  long  for  quotation,  we  must  only  allude  to  them, 
and  conclude  with  some  lines  by  William  Howitt, 
which  have  not  tliis  objection  :^- 

**  Spring  is  abroad  t  the  cuckoo's  note 

Floats  o'er  the  flowery  lea ; 

Yet  nothing  of  the  mighty  sea 
Her  welcome  tones  denote — 
Nothing  of  lands  where  she  has  been. 

Of  pastures  she  hss  known : 
The  joy  of  this  remembered  soene 

Breathes  in  her  song  alone. 
No  traveller  she,  whose  vaunting  boast 
Tells  of  each  fair  but  &r-off' coast ; 
She  talks  not  here  of  eastern  skies, 
BtU  of  home  and  Uspletuant  memoriea," 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NIGHT  ADVENTURE. 

A  LiGEND  OP  VlE^^^'A. 
BY  KISS  FAEDOE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  like  Haroun  Alraschid 
of  oriental  memory,  Joseph  11.  of  Austria  was  ad- 
dicted to  midnight  and  incognito  wanderings  throng 
his  capital ;  which,  although  they  occasionally  led  to 
results  not  only  disagreeable  but  even  dangerous,  at 
other  times  amply  repaid  his  risk  and  fatigue  by 
their  originality,  and  the  insight  which  they  afforded 
him  into  popular  feeling,  and  that  species  of  national 
under-current  of  thought  and  motive  from  which 
kings  and  kaisers  are  necessarily  shut  out  in  their 
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gilded  saloons  and  crowded  ante-rooms.  Joseph, 
however,  unlike* his  eastern  prototype,  eschewed  all 
companionship  in  these  nocturnal  pilgrimages;  suf- 
fered no  grand-visir  to  follow  upon  his  footsteps,  or 
to  share  his  perils ;  but,  convenientlj  disguised  and  fitly 
armed,  sallied  forth  alone,  and  trusted  to  the  influence 
of  his  star,  or  that  of  his  name,  should  the  declaration 
become  necessaiy,  to  liberate  him  from  any  untoward 
situation  in  which  he  might  chance  to  involye  himself. 

Many  were  the  unpalatable,  if  not  useless  facts 
with  which  he  was  thus  made  acquainted;  and  more 
than  once  during  his  strolls  through  the  suburbs  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  ransom  his  person  by  the 
surrender  of  his  purse,  his  watch,  his  mantle,  and 
even  his  arms,  to  the  light-fingered  gentry  whom  he 
encountered  upon  his  path;  but  these  little  adven- 
tures, perilous  as  they  were  for  the  moment,  so  far 
from  abating  his  passion  for  this  mysterious  pastime, 
only  invested  it  with  an  additional  zest,  which  con- 
trasted most  invitingly  with  the  daily  monotony  of  a 
life  of  restraint  and  etiquette. 

This  much  explained,  we  will  relate  at  least  one  of 
his  adventures  as  it  was  told  to  ourselves. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  midnight  mass,  (for  it  was  the  eve  of  a 
grand  festival,)  closely  folded  in  a  heavy  doak  which 
had  sufficed,  coupled  with  the  obscurity  of  the  remote 
comer  in  which  he  had  ensconced  himself  during  the 
ceremony,  to  conceal  his  identity  from  the  pious  crowd 
about  him,  the  emperor  issued  from  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Stephen  into  the  gloom  of  the  open 
space  before  it.  Leaning  within  the  still  deeper 
shadows  of  the  building  against  the  stone-work  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  he  suffered  all  the  congregation  to  dis- 
perse before  he  attempted  to  pursue  his  way;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  betaken  themselves  to  their  sepa- 
rate habitotions,  hurrying  each  in  his  own  direction, 
to  escape  as  quickly  as  they  might  from  the  heavy 
lain  which  was  falling,  and  the  fierce  gusts  that 
swept  howling  and  hissing  round  the  several  comers 
of  the  streets,  than  he  drew  his  broad-flapped  hat 
deeper  upon  Ids  brow,  and  securing  his  mantle  by  a 
tight  grasp,  set  forth  in  his  turn. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  he  bent  his  steps  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  which,  although  at  that  period  a  very 
important  adjunct  of  the  city,  had  not  attained  to  the 
importance  which  it  afterwarids  acquired.  The  houses 
were  nlbre  thinly  scattered,  and  the  open  spaces  more 
lonely,  dark,  and  dangerous.  More  than  once,  how- 
ever, the  imperial  wanderer  had  succeeded  in  exploring 
its  recesses  without  molestation,  and  the  violence  of 
the  weather  on  tins  particular  night  gave  him  addi- 
tional confidence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  fated  to 
find  that  confidence  well  placed,  for  when  about  mid- 
way between  the  fortifications  and  the  suburb,  he  was 
attacked  by  four  ruffians,  to  whom,  after  a  brief  resist- 
ance, he  was  compelled  to  deliver  over,  not  only  all 
the  valuables  in  his  possession,  and  the  cloak  which 
had  hitherto  sheltered  him  from  the  storm,  but  even 
the  vest  of  bhick  velvet  that  he  wore  beneath  it. 

In  this  unregal  plight,  shivering  under  the  cold 


blasts  of  wind,  and  becoming  lapidiy  wet  to  the  akin^ 
he  pursued  his  way  more  himiedty  in  order  to  aeevn 
a  shelter,  however  humble.  Bnt  all  was  pitdi  daxkacss 
as  he  reached  the  stra^ling  street ;  ^veiy  door 
was  inhospitably  baned,  and  every  window  carefully 
secured,  while  not  a  sound  broke  upon  his  ear  except 
the  dull  moon  of  the  river  as  it  flowed  between  its 
invisible  banks.  The  descendant  of  the  Cssars 
began  to  wish  himself  safely  housed  in  his  paboe ;  but 
he  had  wandered  far,  and  regrets  were  unavailing. 
For  an  instant  he  stood  still,  deliberating  in  his  own 
mind  how  he  should  act,  and  that  moment  sufficed  to 
decide  him.  He  had,  at  length,  detected  the  bright 
gleam  of  a  lamp  through  the  aperture  of  a  shutter. 
Which  had  apparently  been  defectively  closed,  and  he 
no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 
The  house  from  whence  the  friendly  light  had  emanated 
was  large,  gloomy,  ancient  in  its  stracture  for  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  stood,  and  was,  moreover, 
totally  isolated,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
high  wall,  only  broken  in  one  direction  by  a  pair  of 
tall  wrought-iron  gates,  through  which  the  emperor 
had  been  enabled  to  detect  the  welcome  gleam.  By 
another  chance,  equally  fortunate,  the  gates  had  been 
as  carelessly  fastened  as  the  window,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  exertion  sufficed  to  fling  one  of  them  back 
upon  its  hinges,  and  to  afford  ingress  to  the  imperial 
intrader  into  a  vast  paved  space,  as  silent  and  gloomy 
as  the  street  from  which  he  had  just  esci4)ed. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  sepulchral  aspect 
of  this  place  of  temporary  refuge,  the  emperor  hastily 
mounted  half  a  dosen  stone  steps,  which  led  to  a 
covered  door-way,  where  he  found  himself  in  a  slight 
degree  sheltered  from  "the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm,"  and  his  next  discovery  being  a  large  iron 
knocker,  ho  applied  it  so  vigorously  to  the  solid  oak 
of  which  the  door  was  composed,  that  he  "heard  the 
long  dull  echoes  reverberate  for  several  seconds  along 
the  interior  passages  of  the  dwelling.  Nevertheless, 
not  a  sound  bespoke  the  existence  of  any  one  within ; 
and  again  and  again  did  the  heavy  hammer  resound 
upon  the  oaken  panels  with  the  same  want  of  success. 
Joseph  II.  began  to  lose  at  once  his  patience  and  his 
temper ;  and,  as  if  to  irritate  him  still  further,  the  wind 
suddenly  veered  round,  and  drove  the  rain  into  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  thepartial  shelter  he  had  gained.  Unfor- 
tunately, kaisers  become  wet  through  as  soon  as  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects ;  and  when  the  exasperated 
emperor  seized  the  knocker  for  the  last  time,  he  pre* 
sented  a  pitiable  spectacle.  On  this  occasion  he  was, 
however,  spared  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  his 
strength,  for  he  had  scarcely  clutched  it  ere  the  door 
opened,  smoothly  and  noiselessly,  as  though  it  fell  back 
upon  velvet,  and  a  young  man  of  apparently  six  or 
sevcn-and-twenty  years  of  age,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
lamp  which  burnt  with  extraordinaiy  steadiness  and 
brilliancy,  stood  before  him. 

"  MTio  are  you  ?  and  what  do  you  seek  at  so  un- 
timely an  hourP"  he  asked,  firmly  but  courteously. 

''I  am  one  of  the  emperor's  officers,  and  I  have 
been  robbed.    I  seek  shelter." 
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"His  imperial  and  royal  majesty  vould  scarcely 
care  to  own  you  in  such  a  trim,  my  friend ;"  said  the 
young  man,  as  his  eye  wandered  with  a  smile  of  doubt 
over  the  dripping  stranger.  "  How  can  you  conyince 
me  that  you  are  not  yourself  a  robber  P" 

^If  I  look  so  little  like  one  of  Joseph's  guards/' 
was  the  retort;  "surely  I  bear  no  more  resemblance 
to  a  knight  of  the  road ;  a  coat  and  cloak  too  many 
might  well  make  you  suspicious,  but,  as  you  see,  I 
am  without  either." 

As  he  spoke,  the  emperor  looked  full  into  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man ;  and  haying  advanced  a  pace  or  two 
towards  him,  the  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  his  fea- 
tures. In  an  instant  the  door  flew  back,  and  the 
head  of  his  new  host  was  reverently  bent. 
'  "I  recognise  your  majesty,"  he  said  humbly,  but 
not  servilely;  "  enter  without  fear;  you  possess  not 
throughout  your  empire  subjects  more  devoted  than 
me  and  mine." 

And,  snatching  up  a  mantle  of  dark  velvet,  which 
was  flung  down  upon  a  carved  chest  in  the  spacious 
hall,  he  adjusted  it  respectfally  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  shivering  emperor.  He  then  rapidly  closed  the 
door,  and  with  a  gesture  which  might  have  made  the 
most  finished  courtier  turn  pale  with  envy,  prepared  to 
lead  the  way  for  his  imperial  guest. 

Wet  and  weary  as  he  was,  however,  Joseph  11. 
gazed  about  him  with  astonishment.  The  walls  of 
the  magnificent  hall  in  which  he  stood  were  of  white 
marble  paneOed  with  black ;  the  first  decorated  with 
the  most  costly  pictures,  and  the  hist  throwing  into 
broader  relief  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the 
sculptor's  chisel ;  the  floor  was  overlaid  with  rich  Per- 
sian carpets,  and  the  domed  roof  was  studded  with 
silver  stars.  Bewildered  by  so  unexpected  a  display 
of  splendour,  he  moved  slowly,  but  when  he  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  first  apartment,  he  began  to  be- 
lieve himself  the  sport  of  a  dream.  Velvet  hangings 
with  their  rich  crimson  folds  held  back  by  bands  and 
fringes  of  gold;  sofas  and  divans  embroidered  with 
flowers  so  vividly  as  to  appear  strown  but  newly  from 
the  choicest  parterres  of  Eden :  mirrors  which  sup- 
ported the  cedliug  and  reflected  the  feet ;  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  inbiid  with  jewels ;  toys  from  foreign 
lands,  aHke  without  names  or  uses,  but  all  either 
graceful  or  gorgeous ;  a  bright  fire  of  cedar  and  sandal 
wood  blazing  upon  a  hearth  of  red  Egyptian  marble, 
beside  which  was  phiced  a  table  of  marqucterie  covered 
with  frait  and  wine  and  goblets  of  Bohemian  glass ; 
and  a  chair  of  inlaid  ivory  and  ebony,  with  cushions  of 
satin-damask  as  white  as  the  breast  of  the  aigret- 
heron ;  sach  was  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  his  capital  to  the  astonished 
and  benighted  emperor. 

In  his  first  surprise,  the  imperial  visitor  had  not 
remarked  the  disappearance  of  his  host;  but  ere  long 
he  discovered  that  he  was  alone,  and,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  snowy  chair,  (decidedly  little  suited  to 
bear  so  dripping  a  burden,)  he  stretched  his  aching 
legs  closer  to  the  genial  and  perfumed  heat  of  the  vast 
chimney;  and  pouring  into  one  of  the  Bohemian  gob- 


lets, which  resembled  a  large  ruby  veined  with  gold, 
a  stream  of  amber-colonred  tokayer,  bright  and  rich 
as  though  it  had  been  just  crushed  from  the  predons 
grape  that  yields  it,  he  emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

When  he  again  raised  his  head  to  look  around  him, 
he  found  his  host  at  his  side ;  nor  did  the  costly  gar- 
ments with  which  he  was  now  laden,  and  which  he 
respectfully  assisted  his  royal  guest  to  adjust,  astonish 
the  monarch  less  than  all  the  other  wonders  by  which 
he  was  surrounded. 

Uis  acknowledgments  for  this  well-timed  attention 
were  brief  but  sincere ;  and  when  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  second  chair,  which  was  wheeled  forward 
for  his  accommodation,  he  prepared  to  inquire  into 
the  mysteries  about  him. 

"  Your  imperial  majesty  must  be  exhausted; "  said 
the  firm  but  sweet  voice  of  hb  entertainer,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak ;  "  permit  me  to  offer  to  you  a  few  drops 
of  a  precious  elixir  which  will  at  once  restore  your 
strength;"  and  taking  from  the  table  a  curiously- 
twisted  phial  covered  all  over  with  strange  mystical 
characters,  he  dropped  into  a  tall-stalked  Venice  glass 
a  small  quantity  of  its  contents,  which  he  himself  swal- 
lowed ;  and  then,  rincing  the  glass  with  tokayer,  which 
he  flung  into  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  whence  it  streamed 
upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  liquid  topaz,  he  once  more 
let  fall  a  similar  quantity  into  the  goblet,  and  reve- 
rently bending  his  knee,  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
upon  a  small  salver  ofchased  gold. 

"By  St.  Stephen,  our  patron!  my  good  friend;" 
smiled  Joseph  H.  as  he  returned  the  glass,  "  your 
elixir  is  as  agreeable  as  your  welcome.  Like  the  man 
in  the  thousand-and-one  nights,  I  feel  inclined  to  pinch 
myself,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  be  really  awake. 
Who  are  you  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P '' 

"  Your  imperial  majesty  shall  ere  long  know  all,"  was 
the  reply;  "  but  since  I  may  never  again  have  the 
honour  to  receive  you  beneath  my  humble  roof,  I 
would  crave  permission  to  present  to  you  one  who  is 
vciy  dear  to  me ;  and  who,  although  she  may  be  for 
the  moment  unconscious  of  so  high  a  privilege,  will 
nevertheless  cherish  the  memory  of  it  to  the  end  of 
her  life." 

"And  she  is "  commenced  the  emperor. 

"  Here,  your  majesty,"  and  the  young  man  drew 
towards  him  a  thick  rope  of  gold,  which,  when  forcibly 
pulled,  swung  back  a  hanging  drapery  that  veiled 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  revealed  the  space 
beyond  it. 

As  the  heavy  curtain  rolled  aside,  Joseph  II.  forgot 
his  imperial  dignity,  and  started  from  his  seat.  He 
saw  before  him  a  miniature  forest,  with  trailing  plants 
linking  the  trees  together,  and  garlanding  their  very 
summits  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  while  birds  of  bright 
plumage  were  fiitting  from  bough  to  bough,  or 
pluming  themselves  upon  the  branches.  But  that 
which  more  especially  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  apparently 
buried  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  lying  with  one  hand 
beneath  her  head,  and  the  other  grasping  a  garland  of 
wild  flowers,  upon  a  green  bank  overcanopied  by  a 
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iulip-troe.  Nothing  oould  be  more  faultlessly  beantifol 
than  both  her  form  and  face ;  her  long  and  glossjhair, 
of  that  rieh  purple  bkok  which  takes  a  golden  gleam 
in  the  light,  was  confined  round  her  brow  by  a  circlet 
of  half-blown  lotus  blossoms,  and  then  fell  over  her 
throat  and  shoulders  in  wonderful  profusion.  The 
long  lashes  of  her  closed  eyes  rested  upon  a  cheek  as 
fair  as  Parian  marble,  and  as  white ;  while  her  parted 
lips  were  of  the  richest  tint  that  ever  nestled  in  the 
bosom  of  a  sea-shelL 

"  Once  more,"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  as  he  sank 
back  in  his  chair,  when,  his  entertainer  having  relaxed 
his  hold  of  the  golden  rope,  the  dark  curtains  again 
shut  out  this  fairy  vision ;  "  once  more,  who  are  you  P 
Do  not  fear  to  confide  in  me.  Have  I  not  shown  that 
I  have  trust  in  yourself  P  Tell  me  all,  at  once.  You 
could  not  do  so  at  a  more  favourable  moment.  I  am 
your  guest,  and  will  not  repay  your  hospitality  by 
harshness.    Speak." 

Again  the  young  man  bent  his  knee. 

*'  Sire,  I  have  faith  in  your  imperial  word." 

•'  And  you  are  right.    Who  are  you  P" 

"I  am  the  grand-nephew  of  Faust." 

'*How!"  cried  the  emperor,  once  more  stalling 
from  his  seat,  and  gazing  down  upon  him,  half  in  anger 
and  half  in  amasement;  "you  are  Gottlieb  Faust  J 
and  you  dare  to  own  this  to  me P" 

*' Fearlessly,  sire;"  said  the  young  man  firmly; 
"  for  you  will  not  falsify  your  pledge." 

**  Gottlieb  Faust!"  repeated  Joseph  IT.  unable  to 
conquer  his  surprise.  *'  Can  you  be  Gottlieb  Faust, 
the  initiated,  the  rosiorucian,  the  atheist,  the  sor* 
cererP  Are  you  aware  that  I  have  been  a  thousand 
times  solicited  to  arrest  you,  and  to  put  you  upon 
your  trial  P" 

'*  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact.'* 

*'  That  I  have  been  entreated  to  take  your  head  P" 

"  I  know  both  wherefore,  and  by  whom." 
'  "  You  know  this,  and  yet  you  venture  to  deliver 
yourself  thus  into  my  hands  P" 

"  Why  should  I  hesitate  P"  asked  the  young  maa 
with  a  proud  smile;  ''your  imperial  majesty  is  not 
to  be  duped  by  the  idle  and  empty  superstitions  of 
the  ignorant.  You  have  never  put  faith  in  these  vul- 
gar fallacies." 

"No,  assuredly,**  said  the  emperor  with  dignity; 
"  and  yet  the  outcry  is  loud  against  you.  You  live  in 
regal  splendour ;  you  dispense  annually  a  fortune  in 
charity." 

'*  For  which  men  call  me  an  atheist,"  interposed 
Gottlieb,  with  another  of  his  beaming  smiles. 

**  You  are  known  to  possess  extraordinary  talents^ 
which  you  disdain  to  use ;"  pursued  Joseph  II.  with- 
out heeding  the  interruption ;  "  and  marvellous  secret^ 
which  you  will  not  divulge." 

"  And  thus  men  esteem  me  a  sorcerer !" 

"  By  St.  Stephen !  I  scarcely  marvel  at  their  be- 
lief," exclaimed  the  emperor,  "altiiough  I  do  not 
share  it.  But  you  owe  me  an  explanation  of  all 
this  mystery,  were  it  only  for  my  faith  in  your  inno- 
cence ;  andf  firat,  who  is  that  magiilQceut  beauty,  who 


doea  not  s^em  to  be  of  this  world*  or  even  conBdous 
of  her  own  existence  F" 

*'  Simply  my  sister,  sire ;  who,  too  timid  to  have  sq8« 
tained  your  gaze,  would  still  have  ohidden  me  had  I  not 
enabled  her  to  feel,  that  she  had  onoe  had  the  honour 
of  being  for  an  instant  in  the  presence  of  her  emperor. 
A  slight  narcotio  sufficed  to  reconcile  my  fean  with 
my  indulgence.  For  I  love  her,  sire ;"  said  the  young 
roan  energetically,  "love  her  as  those  only  oan  love 
who  have  but  one  sole  object  upon  which  to  pour  out 
the  full  tide  of  their  affection.  We  are  alone  in  the 
world,  save  that  we  make  our  house  the  home  of  the 
poor ;  for  even  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palaoe  of  the 
Cesars,  which  nothing  should  approach  aave  what  is 
joyful  and  glorious,  poverty  will  creep,  and  it  is  a 
happy  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  beckon  it  away." 

"  Rise,  mynheer,  rise,"  said  the  emperor ;  "  give 
me  truth,  and  fear  nothing.    I  value  truth  more  than 
knee-worship." 
He  was  obeyed. 

"  And  now,  this  affluenoe,  this  splendour,"  per- 
sisted Joseph  U.;  "this  lavish  magnificence,  when 
not  only  my  wealthiest  nobles,  but  even  I  myself  am 
iropoveriahed  by  a  long  and  expensive  war— how  ean 
you  aooount  for  this  P" 

"  Simply  and  satisfactorily,  sire.  I  have  told  your 
miyesty  that  I  am  the  grand-nephew  of  Faust ;  but 
few  are  aware  that  before  his  death  he  had  diaeowed 
that  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  art  of  producing  gold ; 
a  secret  which  he  only  divulged,  and  then  under  the 
most  solemn  oaths  of  inviolable  sileno^  to  his  next  of 
kin,  my  father,  who  was  neither  to  profit  by  his  know* 
ledge  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  skty  yean,  nor 
to  communicate  it,  except  upon  his  death-bed,  and 
still  under  the  same  restrictions,  to  his  immediate  de- 
scendant. You  see  him  before  you,  aire.  My  father, 
thanks  to  a  constant  use  of  that  elixir  <^  which 
your  imperial  majesty  has  partaken,  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy,  not  only  hale,  but  even  vigorous  aa  in  his 
first  manhood ;  and  during  the  ten  years  which  were 
granted  to  him  after  he  had  unrolled  the  mysterious 
scroll  which  taught  him  how  to  transmute  the  basest 
metals  into  sterling  ore,  he  spent  every  day,  and 
almost  every  hour,  in  enriching  mei,  his  only  son.  and 
the  child  of  his  old  age." 

"  And  should  you  die  before  the  allotted  time,"  asked 
the  emperor  eagerly,  "  who  would  inherit  the  secret  P" 
"No  one  on  this  earth;"  said  the  young  man, 
almost  despondingly ;  "for  the  scroll  is  written  in 
hieroglyphics  so  difficult  to  decipher,  that  it  requires 
years  to  comprehend  them,  learnt,  as  they  must  be, 
without  the  aid  of  written  characters ;  and  the  taak  is 
rendered  doubly  onerous  by  the  fact  that  the  lesson 
thus  acquired  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
host  of  figures,  signs,  and  sounds,  which  ultimately 
prove  supererogatory,  and  are  only  invented  to  check 
the  impious  ourioaity  of  those  destined  to  suooeed  to 
the  myaterioua  inheritance." 

"  And  oan  you  reconcile  yourself  to  thus  uselessly 
mystifying  your  son  in  your  turn  P"  asked  Joseph  IL 
gloomily. 
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"  Sire,"  was  the  steady  but  sad  reply,  "I  have 
already  tdd  your  imperial  miyesty  that  I  live  only  in, 
and  for,  my  sister,  I  shall  never  press  a  child  of  my 
own  against  my  heart.  I  will  inflict  no  such  bitter 
misery  upon  another  human  being  as  I  have  myself 
bome.". 

"  Misery  ! "  echoed  the  emperor  incredulously; 
"  miseiy  I  Are  you  not  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
by  every  splendour,  and  assured  of  their  possession, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  cities  and  of  empires  P" 

**  Your  majesty  has  been  importuned  to  take  my 
life." 

".True;  but  I  have  protected  it." 

**  And  your  Buooessor  might  be  less  lenient.  Be* 
lieve  me,  sire,  the  gohl  is  hardly  earned  which  must 
be  boun^t  by  popular  execration,  loud-voiced  sus- 
picion, and  the  constant  perspective  of  a  scaffold." 

"  Yet  to  lose  such  a  secret  1  Do  you  not  feel  that 
you  owe  something  to  the  world  ?" 

"  Atheist  though  I  am  deemed,  sire,  I  feel  that  I 
owe  more  to  my  own  soul.  What  can  I  have  in  com- 
mon with  a  world  which  hates  and  misjudges  me  ?" 

**  I,  at  least,  hate  done  you  justice." 

**  Ah,  sire ;"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  bent  down 
until  his  lips  came  in  contact  with  the  imperial  hand, 
**  to  you  I  owe  more  than  life,  for  you  have  reconciled 
me  with  my  kind :  and,  if  I  dared " 

"  Dare  anything,"  said  the  emperor,  interested  even 
to  fascination  by  this  strange  adventure. 

♦•  And  I  shall  be  forgiven  ?  " 

•«  Freely— fully." 

"  Then,  sire,"  and  Gottlieb  Faust  lifted  from  the 
lofty  mantel  a  heavy  mass  of  yellow  metal  which  had 
served  to  secure  some  withered  blossoms  that  had 
been  spread  out  to  dry  beneath  it,  "your  imperial 
majesty  spoke  a  wlule  back  of  being  impoverished  by 
the  war.  It  is  an  unworthy  offering,  but  it  is  humbly 
made.*' 

''  By  St.  Stephen !  I  accept  it  as  frankly  as  it  is 
tendei«d ;"  said  Joseph  II.  with  flashing  eyes.  **  It 
will  replenish  my  treasury  bravely ;  and  shall  be  well 
applied."  Then  rising,  and  drawing  back  the  curfcain 
Crom  an  unshuttered  window,  "  We  must  part  now," 
he  said,  ''the  day  is  dawning;  but  you  shall  still 
further  make  me  your  debtor — give  me  a  mantle  and 
a  sword.  I  must  return  to  the  palace  unrecognised. 
And,  remember,  not  a  word  of  this  interview,  as  you 
value  your  life.    You  shall  soon  hear  from  me  again." 

The  young  alchemist  obeyed  upon  the  instant.  The 
emperor  girt  on  the  weapon,  muffled  himself  in  the 
cloak,  extended  his  hand,  which  Gottlieb  reverently 
pressed  to  his  lips,  and  in  five  minutes  the  sound  of 
his  retreating  footsteps  was  no  longer  audible.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  Gottlieb  Faust  withdrew  from  the 
gate  with  a  heavy  sigh,  closed  the  oaken  doors  behind 
him,  and  retired  to  his  own  chamber. 

On  the  following  day  all  was  commotion  in  the 
imperial  palace ;  and  the  state  ante-chamber,  like  the 
^Ml-^le-'Bauf  at  Versailles  under  Louis  XIY.,  was 
crowded  by  a  throng  of  idle  courtiers ;  a  few  lounging 
listlessly  against  the  wide  casements  opening  upon 


the  Joseph-Flats,  apparently  watching  for  some  an- 
ticipated event;  otheis  shedding  around  them  an 
envenomed  shower  of  that  courtly  small  talk  which  in 
generally  as  wicked  as  it  is  witty, — that  flood  of  bril- 
liant epigrams  and  rounded  periods  which  engulfs 
a  reputation  in  a  repartee,  or  sacrifices  the  feelings  of 
a  friend  to  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Others  again,  more 
ambitious  and  less  vain,  sauntered  near  the  door  of 
the  emperor's  reception-room,  keeping  their  eyes  stead* 
fastly  fixed  upon  the  usher  on  duty ;  and  (^ilculating 
the  amount  of  their  present  favour  by  the  length  of 
the  period  which  elapsed  before  they  weie  admitted 
to  the  presence. 

Never,  perhaps,  since  the  gorgeous  but  frivolous 
court  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  filled  the  gar- 
dens and  saloons  of  Versailles  with  a  galaxy  of  splen- 
dour, has  the  palace  of  any  European  sovereign 
afforded  so  brilliant  a  spectacle  as  that  of  the  Caesars. 
The  blending  of  so  many  national  costumes,  all  alike 
costly  and  picturesque,  among  which  that  of  the  noble 
Hungarian  guard,  alike  in  form  but  varying  in  colour 
and  ornament,  is  eminently  conspicuous,  renders  the 
select  cirde  of  the  emperors  of  Austria  a  human 
kaleidoscope,  of  which  eveiy  successive  move  only 
tends  to  enhance  the  attraction;  and  thus  it  was  on 
the  morning  of  which  we  write. 

••  Can  it  be  true,  my  dear  marquis,"  asked  a  tardy 
courtier,  as  he  made  his  way  from  the  gallery  towards 
a  member  of  the  government,  "that  our  gracious 
emperor  has  at  length  consented  to  arrest  that  ras- 
cally alchemist,  Gottlieb  Faust?" 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  count ;  and,  more- 
over, he  is  already  in  the  palace,  awaiting  the  pleasure 
of  his  imperial  majesty." 

*•  What  is  his  crime  ?"  asked  a  tall  and  superbly- 
mustachioed  Bohemian  noble,  joining  the  group ;  "  it 
must  be  something  fearful  to  win  hun  the  honour  of 
so  much  excitement." 

"  His  crimes,  you  should  say,  baron,  for  they  are 
legion.  Here  are  we,  the  faithM  and  honest  servants 
of  Joseph  U.  with  all  our  gold  upon  our  doublets, 
while  he  is  flinging  a  Pactolean  shower  about  him 
which  seems  exhaustless.  No  wonder  that  the  im- 
perial patience  has  given  way  at  last." 

*'  If  riches  be  a  crime,  it  is  certain  that  a  more 
righteous  court  than  this  of  Vienna  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  moment ;"  laughed  the  light-hearted  young 
Bohemian.  "  As  for  me,  I  have  only  the  memory  of 
my  inheritance  and  two  mortgaged  estates  to  exisi; 
upon." 

*^And  the  smiles  of  an  archduchess,"  murmured 
the  younger  of  his  two  companions. 

*•  No  scandal  within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;"  was 
the  merry  reply.  "  You  know  that  it  is  as  contra- 
band as  Turkish  tobacco." 

*'  And,  consequently,  as  easy  to  enjoy.  But,  as 
regards  this  Faust ;  they  say  that  he  has  not  only  the 
Midas  touch,  that  turns  all  upon  which  he  lays  his 
hand  into  gold,  but  that  he  also  deals  in  spells,  some 
of  which  aie  not  so  innocent  as  to  defy  the  kw." 

*'  I  can  believe  it ;"  observed  a  magnificent  Hunga- 
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rian,  carelessly  adjasting  the  jewelled  belt  wliich  sus- 
tained his  sword ;  *'  such  practices  are  common  in  the 
Ban&t,  and  I  could  give  you  instances  —  " 

"  Not  now,  Erdodi,  not  now ;"  said  the  first 
speaker;  "remember  that  walls  have  cars,  and  that 
Faust  is  not  far  off." 

The  Hungarian  was  silenced.  .  He  would  not  have 
turned  his  back  upon  a  host  in  a  fair  field,  but  he 
was  not  superior  to  the  superstition  of  his  age  and 
oountty. 

Suddenly  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  state  gallery, 
and  an  instant  afterwards  a  stranger  was  seen  to  enter 
the  waiting-room,  between  two  officers  of  the  imperial 
guard.  In  a  moment  every  voice  was  hushed,  and 
every  eye  turned  upon  the  new-comer.  He  was  a 
tall  and  stately  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life ;  his  eyes 
were  large,  dark,  and  singularly  calm ;  his  black  hair 
was  parted  along  the  centre  of  his  finely-moulded 
head,  and  fell  in  heavy  masses  about  his  brow,  and  over 
his  shoulders.  His  nose  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  too 
prominent,  but  its  outline  was  perfect ;  while  the  firm 
and  graceful  curve  of  his  mouth  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  jetty  bUckness  of  his  beard  and  mus- 
t&chio,  which,  contrary  to  the  fashion  then  prevalent 
in  Germany,  he  wore  full  and  smooth.  He  was  richly 
habited  in  apourpoint  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
arabesques  in  gold ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  cap 
of  the  same  material,  to  which  a  short  red  feather  was 
attached  by  a  clasp  of  large  emeralds ;  and  as  he  moved 
forward  with  a  graceful  and  dignified  unrestraint, 
which  it  had  taken  years  to  enable  some  of  those  now 
about  him  to  acquire,  the  astonishment  was  universal. 
His  lip  never  quivered,  his  eye  never  sank ;  and  when, 
as  he  was  summoned  onward  by  the  sonorous  voice 
of  the  usher,  he  traversed  the  vast  apartment  on  his 
way  towards  the  audience-chamber,  his  step  was  as 
free  and  as  firm  as  though  no  peril  awaited  him  at  the 
termination  of  his  progress. 

As  the  tapestried  hanging  of  the  imperial  saloon 
fell  behind  him,  every  tongue  was  unloosed.  "  Can 
tliat  be  Gottlieb  Faust  F  Can  that  be  the  son  of  the 
alchemist  of  the  LeopolJstadt  P  And  admitted  on 
the  instant  to  the  emperor,  while  we  have  been  so 
long  waiting!" 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  another,  "our' good  master 
is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  is  a  dangerous  in- 
mate for  a  palace." 

"  They  will  surely  not  accord  to  him  the  honour  of 
decapitation ;"  remarked  a  third;  "he  is  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  should  die  by  the  cord." 

"  Patience,  gentlemen ;"  said  the  old  minister ; 
"  we  shall  soon  know  all." 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  all  these  comments  and 
speculations  had  bent  his  knee  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  imperial  apartment,  in  which  Joseph  IL  was  seated 
before  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and  entirely  uimt- 
tended. 

"  Come  forward,  mine  host,  come  forward !"  said  the 
emperor,  good-humouredly.  "  I  owe  you  a  courteous 
welcome  for  that  which  you  bestowed  upon  myself  hist 
uiglit.     Ay,  and  for  more  than  that.    Do  you  sec 


these  multiplied  columns  of  figures  which  make  the 
eyes  dance  that  endeavour  to  rest  on  them  ?  Well, 
my  assayer  has  given  me  full  assurance  that,  through 
your  means^  a  sponge  may  be  passed  over  them  all ; 
and  tlds  is  no  trifling  obligation.  I  have  faith  in  all  that 
you  have  told  me.  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest  man 
and  a  gentleman;  but  this  acknowledgment  is  insuf- 
fldent  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  an  Austrian  monarch. 
You  have  laid  me  under  a  heavy  debt,  Count  von 
Faustemburg.  Nay,  do  not  kneel;  your  new  title 
will  serve  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  courtiers,  so  thiU; 
it  may  be  useful  in  its  way.  But  here,  sir;"  he 
continued  with  sudden  dignity,  as  he  took  from  the 
table  a  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa ;  "  here  is 
an  honour  less  empty,  and  to  which  I  am  convinced 
you  will  not  be  insensible.  I  bestow  it  freely,  for  I 
know  that  the  jewel  will  rest  upon  an  honest  heart." 

"  Tour  imperial  majesty  beggars  me,"  stammered 
the  young  man,  overcome  fQr  the  first  time  by  his 
feelings. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  emperor,  waving  his  hand,  as 
if  to  deprecate  all  further  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  new-made  noble;  "and  now,  count,  what 
are  your  future  intentions  P  You  surely  cannot  pur- 
pose to  waste  your  life  in  a  solitary  home,  which, 
however  splencQd  it  may  be,  is  still  only  a  gilded 
prison.  You  are  too  young  to  yield  to  so  ignoble  an 
indolence.    What!  silent!" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  orphan  sister,  sire." 

"Nor  have  I  forgotten  her,"  eagerly  replied 
Joseph  II.;  "  she  shall  be  cared  for.  We  will  attach 
her  to  the  suite  of  one  of  the  archduchesses." 

"  Not  so,  sire,  if  your  imperial  majesty  will  pardon 
me ;"  said  the  young  man  gloomily ;  "  she  is  a  wild 
bird,  fit  only  for  the  free  wood ;  she  would  pine  and 
die  in  a  gilded  cage." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  my  friend ;"  persisted  Joseph  11. ; 
"  we  shall  not  keep  her  long.  Young,  rich,  and  beau- 
tifal,  she  will  soon  become  noble  in  her  turn." 

"The  saints  forbid!"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
"She  must  go  to  her  grave  as  she  came  from  hex 
cradle,  unconscious  of  the  penalty  wliich  is  attached 
to  the  name  she  bears." 

"  On  what  do  you  decide,  then?"  demanded  the 
emperor  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  will  serve  in  your  armies,  sire,  should  you  con- 
sider me  worthy  of  such  au  honour ;  and  during  my 
absence  from  the  capital,  my  sister  shall  seek  refuge 
in  a  convent." 

"  By  St.  Stephen  I  it  is  a  poor  alternative ;"  smiled 
the  monarch;  "  but  be  it  as  you  will ;  although 
it  is  certain  that  you  must,  by  such  a  measure,  mar 
her  fortunes ;  for,  should  others  only  feel  as  I  do,  she 
were  a  bride  for  w^om  the  noblest  in  the  empire 
might  not  scorn  to  contend." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  kindling 
eye ;  "  but  hers  is  not  a  nature  to  contend  against 
proud  mothers  or  insolent  sisters,  who  might  presume 
upon  her  meaner  birth ;  and  thus  the  blossom  which 
I  have  reared  so  tenderly  would  be  withered  in  its 
first  bloom.    I  have  read  her  heart,  ay,  like  an  open 
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Yolame;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  once  our  separation 
over,  she  will  cling  to  the  calm  refuge  of  a  cloister. 
So  let  it  be,  sire,  if  you  would  indeed  bind  me  to  jou 
for  ever ;  so  let  it  be.  She  is  too  pure  for  the  contact 
of  a  world — for  .the  contact  of  a  court.  So  let  it  be ; 
and  the  doomed  name  of  Faust  will  then  perish  upon 
earth — ^perish,  and  be  forgotten." 

**  You  are  a  poor  courtier,  my  friend." 

"  I  shall  make  the  better  soldier,  sire.  Trust  me— 
try  me — and  I  shall  not  faU." 

"  I  believe  you,  count ;  and  now  I  wHl  present  you 
to  a  few  of  my  private  circle." 

As  the  emperor  ceased  speaking,  he  rang  a  silver 
bell  beside  him,  which  was  no  sooner  answered  than 
he  rapidly  ran  over  a  number  of  the  noblest  names  in 
Austria,  and  desired  that  those  who  bore  them  might 
be  introduced. 

Anxious  and  excited,  the' courtiers  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  obeying  the  imperial  summons:  and  great 
was  their  surprise  when,  upon  entering  the  presence, 
they  saw  the  descendant  of  the  Cssars  standing  within 
a  pace  or  two  of  the  supposed  criminal,  whom  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  called  upon  to  judge ; 
but  upon  whose  breast  each  detected  at  a  glance  the 
glittering  cross  of  Maria  Theresa. 

"  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ;"  said  Joseph  11. 
as  he  slightly  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  salutations;  **  I  have  requested  your  presence  in 
order  to  make  known  to  you  your  new  comrade,  the 
Count  von  Faustemburg,  upon  whom  I  have  just  con- 
ferred the  command  of  a  company  in  the  Lichenstein 
regiment.  I  recommend  him  to  your  friendship." 
And  then  by  a  silent  gesture  he  dismissed  the  circle. 

Not  one  solitaiy  token  of  wonder  escaped  the  well- 
practised  courtiers,  nor  could  the  grand-nephew  of 
Faust  have  himself  suspected  by  the  courtesies  and 
congratulations  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on 
his  reappearance  in  the  ante-chamber,  that  it  contained 
even  some  who  had  deemed  him  too  vile  for  the 
headsman's  axe.  * 

Had  he  known  it,  however,  the  heart-stricken 
young  man  was  too  fully  employed  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  his  approaching  separation  from  his 
sister,  to  have  yielded  even  a  smile  of  pity  to  their 
duplicity;  but,  hastily  returning  their  compliments  with 
as  lofty  an  air  as  though  such  homage  were  familiar 
to  him,  he  made  his  way  through  the  brilliant  crowd, 
and  left  the  palace. 

Li  another  week  his  home  was  desolate,  and  his 
sister  the  inmate  of  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Gratz ; 
and  this  struggle  over,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
performance  of  Ms  new  duties.  Constitutionally  acute, 
he  was  not  long  ere  he  comprehended  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  and  then  his  only  anxiety  was  to  be 
placed  upon  active  service.  The  opportunity  was  not 
long  in  presenting  itself;  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  summoned  to  the  field,  no  matter  where 
or  against  what  enemy — we  are  not  writing  the  history 
of  a  nation,  but  that  of  an  individual — and  among  the 
first  who  fell  bravely,  and  breast  to  breast  with  the 
foe,  was  Gottlieb  Faust. 


As  he  sank  to  the  earth,  a  voice  of  authority  issued 
hasty  orders  that  his  body  should  be  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  it  was  no  sooner  extended  upon  a  cloak 
beneath  a  tent,  than  one  of  the  favourite  generals  of  the 
emperor  galloped  up ;  and  springing  from  his  saddle 
at  the  entrance,  knelt  down  beside  the  dead  num,  and 
anxiously  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  It  had 
ceased  to  beat,  and  an  icy  coldness  was  already 
spreading  over  the  body,  although  the  countenance 
was  as  calm  and  as  composed  as  it  had  ever  been. 

"  He  is  gone !"  murmured  the  officer  in  a  tone  of 
relief ;  and  then,  tearing  open  the  breast  of  the  uniform, 
now  defaced  with  blood,  he  cautiously  passed  his 
fingers  over  the  chest  of  the  corpse,  and  drew  forth 
a  massy  chain  of  gold,  to  which  were  suspended  the 
portrait  of  a  lovely  girl,  whose  luxuriant  dark  hair 
was  crowned  with  water-lilies,  and  a  small  discoloured 
scroll  of  parchment.  He  gazed  upon  the  first  for  a 
brief  instant  with  flashing  eyes,  and  then  carefully 
securing  both  that  and  the  writing  about  his  own 
neck,  he  once  more  mounted,  and  returned  to  his 
post  as  rapidly  as  he  had  abandoned  it. 

»  «  «  « 

"  It  b  then  useless  to  persist  longer  ?  "  said  Joseph 
n.  about  two  montLs  subsequently,  as  he  sat  poring 
over  a  small  scrap  of  time-worn  parchment;  "you 
feel  convinced,  mynheer,  of  the  impossibility  of  deci- 
phering this  accursed  scrawl  P" 

"Thoroughly,  your  imperial  majesty;"  was  tie 
reply  of  a  tidl,  lean,  sallow-visaged  individual,  his  sole 
companion ;  "  I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  study— I 
have  consulted  the  stars — ^I  have  madeprarious  intricate 
combinations,  both  mineral  and  elemental;  and  all 
have  alike  failed.  If  your  august  majesty  could  recall 
to  life  the  illustrious  TuUius,  the  great  Faust,  and  the 
incomparable  Fhimel,  then  indeed  there  might  be  hope; 
but  I  know  from  unerring  signs  that  none  of  mortal 
birth  now  living  can  read  those  mystic  characters." 

"  There  might  still  have  been  a  chance,"  exdaimed 
the  emperor  despondingly,  "  had  the  novice  of  St. 
Benedict  survived  her  brother's  loss.  She  died 
strangely— marvellously."  H 

"  Like  a  bird  smitten  on  the  wing,  sire,  as  I  have 
heard,"  was  the  reply.  "  Has  your  imperial  majesty 
any  further  commands  ?" 

"  None,  mynheer ;  you  may  return  to  your  labora- 
tory." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

That  scroll,  n^;ative  as  its  merits  had  become,  was 
carefully  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  but  it  b  probable  that  during  the  recent 
outbreak  in  Vienna,  it  has  been  lost  or  stolen.  Who 
b  now  its  owner  P  And,  more  important  still,  who 
will  become  its  next  interpreter  P 


He  that  returns  good  for  evil,  a  soft  answer  to  iho 
asperity  of  hb  enemy,  kindnesses  to  injuries,  lessens 
the  contention  always,  and  sometimes  gets  a  friend; 
and  when  he  does  not,  he  shames  hb  enemy.-* 
Jercwy  Taylor. 
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THE  CRANES  OF  IBYCUS. 


(From  the  German  of  Schiller,  and  in  the  metre  of 
the  original.) 

BT  aaOROB  BULUOr. 

To  Cofinih,  where,  in  Mendship  blended, 

The  tribes  of  Hellaa  ofl  contended 

In  cfa&riot-noe  and  poesy, 

From  Rbeginm  old  in  Italy, 

The  God-loTed  Ibjcas  was  wending : 

HU  was  Apollo's  gift  of  song. 

And  so  npon  his  light  staiT  bending^ 

Full  of  the  Qod  he  paced  along. 

And  now  the  Acroconnth  appearing, 
On  yonder  ridge  its  height  oprearing, ' 
Solemn  and  slow  his  footsteps  rove 
Among  the  pines  in  Keptune's  grove; 
Nor  here  aught  mores  aroand  him,  only 
A  flock  of  cranes  in  squadron  grey 
Accompany  the  traveller  lonely. 
As  southward  th^  pursue  their  way. 

"  Dear  birds,"  said  he,  "  reoeive  my  greeting; 

All  hail  this  second  friendly  meeting; 

Hy  fellow-traTellen  o'er  the  sea  1 

A  prosperous  omen  may  it  be. 

That  soon,  secure  from  toU  and  danger. 

Fit  entertainment  we  shall  find, 

A  roof  to  shelter  the  poor  stranger, 

A  gentle  host  both  good  and  kind  1 " 

So  said,  with  lighter  heart  he  pn 

On  through  the  pinO'-groTe's  deep  i 

When  lo  1  two  murderers  bar  his  way, 
And  he  must  fight  or  be  their  prey : 
He  fights,  but  Ui !  the  Tain  endeaTour ! 
Soon  sinks  the  poet's  wearied  hand  1 
Oft  had  it  swept  the  lyre,  but  never 
The  foeman's  bow  of  might  had  spann'd. 

Help  fh>m  the  gods  he  now  beseeches, 
But  ah  t  his  supplication  reaches 
Nor  men,  nor  gods ;  no  help  appears. 
No  answering  voice  salutes  nis  ears. 
"  Ah  me  I "  he  cries,  "fbrlom,  forsaken, 
Doom*d  on  a  foveign  strand  to  die  t 
And  will  no  friendly  power  awaken? 
And  is  there  no  arenger  nigh  1  ** 

And  now  a  mflkn  stroke  suoeeedlng, 
Has  laid  him  on  the  earth  iJl  Uee£ng, 
When,  lo  1  a  mstling  in  the  air 
Tells  him  the  cranes  are  hovering  there. 
The  welcome  sound  his  heart  t^oioes, 
Then  cries  he  with  his  latest  breath, 
"  I  hear  you  overhead,  ye  voices— 
Dear  cranes,  avenge  my  cruel  death  ! " 

Some  passers-by  the  corae  discover. 
With  cruel  wounds  disfigured  over. 
Yet  can  his  host  at  Corinth  tell 
'Tis  he,  the  friend  he  loved  so  well : 
"  And  is  it  thus,"  he«cries,  "  I  meet  thee  ? 
How  had  I  hoped,  dear  honoured  bard. 
With  wreath  of  Isthmian  pine  to  greet  thee, 
With  victor  wreath,  thy  due  rowan!  ! " 

And  loud  is  heard  the  lamentation 
Of  that  assembled  Grecian  nation  ; 
Seems  as  if  evoiy  heart  had  lost 
The  friend  it  loved  and  valued  most; 
While  some  to  the  tribunal  pressing. 
Seek  vengeance  from  the  Prytanes— 
Vengeance  alone  the  power  posseeeing 
The  outraged  Manes  to  appease. 


Yet  who,  by  any  oertaln  traoee, 
Among  so  manv  myriad  faces. 
Lured  to  those  high  festivities, 
The  miscreant  wretch  can  recognise  1 
Was  it  by  robber  hands  he  perish'd, 
Or  died  he  by  the  murderous  steel 
Of  one  who  long  revenge  had  cherish*d  t — 
Great  Pheebus  only  can  rereal  1 

E'en  now,  perhaps,  he's  proudly  walking 
The  city  through,  perhaps  is  talking 
With  some  gay  group,  nor  heeds  nor  fton 
The  sounds  of  vengeance  in  his  ears : 
Perhaps,  the  yery  gods  defying. 
He's  entering  now  some  holy  fane, 
Or  in  the  theatre  is  vying 
With  yonder  crowd  a  plMO  to  gain. 

There,  bench  on  bench,  with  eager  longing. 
Such  countless  multitudes  are  thronging 
From  every  tribe  of  Grecian  race. 
The  building  trembles  to  its  base : 
All  hoarsely  like  the  ocean  roaring. 
Swarming  with  men  it  seems  to  rise 
In  semi-circle  upward  soaring, 
As  if  'twould  reach  the  very  akies. 

Who  ean  enumerate  them  duly. 
Or  name  their  tribes  in  order  truly  1 
From  Theseus'  town,  from  Aulis'  strand, 
Fibm  Phocis,  and  the  Spartan  land, 
From  islands  in  the  distant  ocean, 
From  Asia's  &r-off  fertile  plains. 
Together  met,  with  wrapt  emotion, 
They  Ust  the  Chorus'  awful  strains. 

With  visage  stem  and  pacing  slowly. 
As  was  the  ancient  usage  holy. 
Advancing  from  the  hinder  ground. 
The  Chorus  treads  its  mystic  round  : 
Of  female  form,  but  such  their  stature, 
Such  every  gesture,  every  pace, 
They  seem  of  more  than  mortal  nature. 
Towering  aboye  the  human  race. 

Black  mantles  round  their  loins  are  dinging, 

Their  fleshless  hands  are  wildly  swinging 

Brands  of  a  fitful,  lurid  glare; 

All  bloodless  are  their  ohedts,  and  where, 

Crowning  with  grace  the  human  fbatures, 

The  hair  in  rich  luxuriance  hangs, 

Here  snakes  and  adders,  hideous  creatures, 

Dart  to  and  fro  their  poisonous  fhngs. 

Thus  they  in  awful  circle  wheeling. 
The  choral  melody  are  pealing ; 
It  lacerates  the  guilty  heart. 
It  makes  the  sinner  writhe  and  start. 

Such  sounds  the  sense  and  memory  harrow 

'Tis  the  Eumenides  that  quire  ! 

Thev  rive  the  brain,  they  pierce  the  marrow. 

And  drown  the  twuiging  of  the  lyre. 

**  Whose  soul  no  thought  of  crime  has  entered. 

Where  child-like  innocence  is  centred. 

All  joy  to  him  !  he  treads  his  nath 

Secure  from  our  avenging  wrath : 

But  woe  to  him  whose  himds  arc  reeking 

With  murder  foul,  wrought  out  of  sight ; 

We  track  his  path,  his  ruin  seeking, 

We,  the  grim  daughters  of  the  night  1 

"  And  should  he  fly,  our  vengeance  fearing, 
We  too  have  wings,  and  straight  appearing'. 
We  cast  our  toils  about  his  feet. 
And  stay  his  course,  however  fleet : 
So  we  pursue  him,  never  weary. 
Unmoved  by  penitence  or  prayer. 
Down  to  the  8tygian  kingdom  drearv, 
Nor  give  him  respite  even  there  I  •* 
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Then  danoe  and  song  toeeiher  ending. 
Dread  silence,  an  of  death,  descending. 
Wraps  the  whole  house  in  awe  and  fear, 
As  if  some  deity  were  near ; 
And  once  again,  all  pacing  slowly, 
They  tread  their  mystic,  solemn  round. 
As  was  the  ancient  usage  holy. 
Then  vanish  in  the  liinder  ground. 

Twizt  truth  and  fiction  still  debating. 
Each  bosom  trembling,  hesitating. 
Does  homage  to  the  fearful  might. 
Whose  judgments,  hidden  firom  the  sight, 
Inscmtable,  unftkthomable, 
Onl^  the  soul  can  contemplate. 
Which  to  the  sun  impenetrable, 
Weaves  the  dark  web  of  human  fate. 

'Tis  done  !  the  silence  hath  been  broken, 
Some  flur-off  voice  at  length  hath  spoken, 
**  Look  np,  look  up,  Timotheus  1 
Behold  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  I " 
Then  suddenly  while  passing  over 
AboYO  the  theatre  on  high, 
A  flock  of  cnuies  is  seen  to  hover. 
And  almost  blacken  all  the  sky. 

"  Of  Ibycus  !*•— f^esh  grief  upspringing 
At  that  dear  name  each  breast  is  wrin^ng, 
And  like  as  waves  upon  the  beach, 
So  runs  the  word  from  each  to  each : 
"  Of  Ibycus  1  our  lamentation ! 
For  whom  each  Qrecian  heart  complains ; 
What  means  that  sudden  exclamation  1 
And  what  can  mean  that  flight  of  cranes  1 " 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  question  presses, 

Till  each  in  answer  each  addresses, 

Like  lightning  swift,  "  Bend,  bend  the  knees 

Before  the  dread  Eumenides  I 

This  moment  is  their  power  attested ; 

The  murderer  hath  himself  confessed. 

Who  spoke,  let  him  be  straight  arrested. 

Also  the  man  whom  he  addrasaed  1 " 

In  vain  the  wretch  would  now  most  gladly 
Becall  the  words  he  spoke  so  madly, 
And  vain  each  effort  to  conceal 
The  guilt  those  pallid  cheeks  reveal. 
Stem  justice  on  its  victims  seizes ; 
The  scene  is  now  the  judgment  hall ; 
Their  crime  they  own,  their  blood  appeases 
The  poet's  shade,  in  sight  of  all. 


STORI  OF  A  FAA1ILY.» 

BT  B.  H. 
AriHOBESS  Oy  "  THE  MAIDEN  AUNT,"  &C. 

Chapter  XTV. — ^Madeune's  Diary  continued. 

How  our  intimacy  grew  np  I  can  scarcely  tell,  but 
it  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  complete.  To  myself^  it  was 
as  though  the  key  of  life  were  suddenly  given  into  my 
grasp,  the  point  suddenly  attained  from  which  its 
diazy  and  tumultuous  traoery  became  visible  as  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  whole,  and  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  same  with  him.  So  natural  seemed  the  closeness 
of  our  intercourse,  that  we  were  unconsoions  of  it — 
we  could  not  say  when  it  began,  we  should  rather 

{\\  Continued  from  p.  lOS. 


have  fancied  that  it  never  was  otherwise.  There  was 
nothing  between  us  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  a 
flirtation:  there  was  no  love-making;  he  sometimes 
found  fault  with  mo,  he  never  paid  me  a  compliment ; 
yet  I  felt  that  he  watched  me  when  I  was  silent,  and 
listened  when  I  spoke,— that  in  every  occurrence,  great 
or  small,  his  first  thought,  his  fullest  confidence  was 
for  me, — and  I  rested  upon  his  affection  for  me  with  a 
security  which  never  admitted  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
Gradually,  and  without  being  aware  of  it,  I  suffered 
him  to  achieve  the  fullest  dominion  over  my  being 
that  ever  man  exercised  over  woman ;  every  thought 
as  it  arose  waited  till  it  liad  received  his  seal  ere  it 
ventured  to  allow  its  own  existence.  I  did  not  know 
this  myself;  I  do  not  think  that  he  suspected  it. 
Busied  as  I  was  in  exploring  this  inner  world,  so  new, 
so  rich,  so  wonderful,  I  never  thought  about  the 
habit  of  reserve  which  had  fixed  itself  upon  my  outward 
demeanour.  Even  when  he  was  with  me,  I  was  often 
so  pre-occupied  with  the  thought  of  him,  that  I  became 
absent  and  answered  him  stupidly  or  not  at  all.  Alb 
this  may  seem  strange,  unwoma^yi  improbable.  It 
is  so  according  to  conventional  rules — is  it  so  when 
measured  against  the  heights  and  depths  of  reality  P 

He  associated  himself  in  all  my  pursuits,  and  at 
every  point  his  genius  met  and  mastered  mine.  How 
strange  a  delight  it  was  to  me  to  feel  my  own  inferiority. 
These  were  the  pretexts  for  our  constant  intercourse, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  made  unsparing  use  of 
them.  The  Miss  Barrens  were  aghast;  but  they 
might  as  soon  have  tried  to  drill  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself  into  a  decorous  meekness  of  behaviour,  as  to 
make  me  submit  to  their  notions  of  propriety. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  son  of  a  very  old 
friend  of  their  own,  and  he  managed  so  skilfully  as 
occasionally  to  delude  them  into  thinking  that  his 
visits  were  intended  for  themselves.  Still  they  some- 
times presumed  to  expostulate  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  so  pre-eminently  stupid,  they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  produce  9ome  effect.  As 
it  was,  they  failed  signally. 

"  My  dear,"  says  Miss  Barron  to  me  in  her  most 
acid  and  ferocious  tone,  "  there  is  Mr.  Tyrrell  coming 
np  the  sweep." 

I,  who  had  been  moving  listlessly  about  the  room 
till  the  instant  before,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
approaching  figure  and  sat  down  satisfied,  answered 
with  careless  ease,  "  Really." 

"  He  was  here  yesterday,"  observed  Miss  Eliza. 

I  did  not  think  that  this  speech  demanded  a  reply, 
so  I  was  silent. 

"  And  the  day  before,"  chimed  in  Miss  Barron. 

They  both  waited  as  if  they  expected  me  either  to 
deny  or  defend  the  fact,  but  as  I  maintained  a  profound 
silence  they  felt  a  little  puzzled,  and  had  only  time  to 
say  "Iically,  my  dear,"  both  at  once,  with  peculiar 
savagcncss,  twice  over,  when  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Tyrrell  liimself  cut  the  remonstrance  short. 

He  paid  his  compliiucnts  to  the  party,  but,  noticing 
mc  only  by  a  slight  shake  of  the  hand,  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  Miss  Barron.    He  had  brought 
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her  a  specimen  of  a  flower  which  she  particularly 
wanted  for  her  hortus  siccos,  and  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  procure.  The  Misses  Barron  were  deYoted 
to  dried  flowers.  One  miserable  colourless  little 
sprawling  skeleton  of  a  plant  strapped  down  on  its 
sheet  of  white  paper  was  more  beautiful  in  their  eyes 
than  a  whole  canopy  of  living  roses  pouring  out 
fragrance  and  sparkling  with  dew.  The  animation 
with  which  they  instantly  began  to  quarrel  about  the 
name,  habits,  and  favourite  localities  of  this  new 
treasure,  prored  beyond  mistake  that  they  were 
higlUy  delighted.  Mr.  Tyrrell  joined  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  discussion,  and  then  turning  to  me  asked  to  see 
my  last  sketch,  which  he  critidsei  and  condemned  in 
that  half-authoritative,  half-jocose  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  able  to  say 
and  do  things  such  as  no  other  man  eyer  said  or  did 
without  giving  offence.  Li  five  minutes  more  we 
were  established  over  our  drawing  book,  and  my 
morning's  occupation  fixed  quite  satisfactorily  to 
myself. 

'*!  can't  praise  this  last  production  of  yours," 
observed  het  as  he  examined  and  unsparingly  criticised 
a  sketch  in  crayons  of  which  I  was  particularly  proud, 
"the  outline  is  as  hazy  and  uncertain  as  a  lady's  logic." 
He  looked  provokingly  in  my  face  as  he  pronounced 
the  last  words,  for  we  often  contested  the  question  of 
the  relative  intellects  of  the  two  sexes,  half  in  pby, 
half  in  earnest ;  an  unpleasant  lurking  consciousness 
that  he  thought  I  plumed  myself  upon  my  abilities 
giving  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  asperity  to  my 
repartees. 

"And  the  haziness  serves  the  same  purpose  in  both, 
I  suppose  you  would  say,"  rejoined  I,—"  namely,  that 
of  concealing  defects." 

"  WeU,"  he  repUed.  « I  don't  think  I  should  be  dis- 
paraging  you  if  I  were  to  say  so.  Ladies  ought  not 
to  be  logicians." 

"  It  would  often  be  yery  inconvenient  for  gentlemen 
if  they  were,"  retorted  I.  He  kughed  heartily,  and 
made  me  a  low  bow.  "You  have  the  victory,"  he 
said ;  "  I  confess  that  I  gave  you  a  fair  opening  for 
checkmate,  and  you  took  advantage  of  it." 

"  You  deserved  to  be  defeated,"  answered  I.  "  It  is 
so  common-place  to  say  that  women  are  deficient  in 
reasoning  powers ;  it  is  a  mere  stock  commodity  of 
ordinary  small  talk,  quite  below  the  notice  of  an 
adventurous  speculator  like  yourself.  I  wonder  you 
were  not  ashamed  to  say  it." 

"I  think  I  might  well  be  ashamed  to  maintain  it 
against  yoar,"  he  replied; 

"  I  thought  you  never  paid  compliments,"  was  my 
answer. 

"I  never  do,"  rejoined  he;  "but  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  I  do  say  what  I  think.'* 

Well  do  I  remember,  even  now,  the  glow  of  pleasure 
which  shot  through  me  at  these  words — ^words  to  which 
doubtless  I  imputed  double  their  real  significance. 
Oh !  the  exquisite  delight  of  praise  from  one  to  whom 
we  look  up,  but  who  is  at  once  reserved,  fastidious, 
and  just;   who  is  not  given  to  petty  raptures  or 


shallow  admiration,  but  who  quietly  watches  actions, 
measures  them  by  a  true  and  therefore  a  high  standard, 
and  so  decides  for  the  most  part  that  they  may  best 
be  treated  with  a  charitable  silence.  To  find  unex- 
pectedly that  such  an  one  approves,  commends, 
admires,  to  detect  it,  if  only  in  a  gesture,  much  more 
in  a  smile  or  quiet  word,  these  are  among  the  few 
bright  moments  of  life,  which,  like  flashes  of  sunshine 
across  a  dreary  kndscape,  lend  it  a  transient  beauty 
hard  to  part  with,  impossible  to  forget. 

Miss  Barron,  quick  to  discover,  resolute  to  disturb 
any  intercourse  which  might  presume  to  transcend  the 
limits  of  formal  disquisition  or  dull  jocuLuity,  here 
interposed.  She  made  the  most  unpleasant  observation 
which  can  possibly  be  made  when  you  are  enjoying  a 
little  genuine  conversation.  "  Fray,"  asked  she^ "  what 
are  you  talking  about  F" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  gave  me  a  comic  look,  but  immediately 
answered,  "  We  were  discussing  friendship,  ma'am." 
The  lady  seemed  not  a  little  scandalized ;  friendship, 
she  thought,  was  far  too  dangerous  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  without  the  intervention  of  a  chaperon,  so 
she  immediately  asked  another  question,  the  first  she 
could  manage  to  think  of.  "  What  sort  of  friendship  P  " 
was  her  inquiry. 

"Friendship  between  a  man  and  woman,"  he  re- 
jomed,  evidently  determined  to  pbgue  her.  "Ah! 
you  look  incredulous.  Miss  Barron ;  you  are  one  of 
those  who  consider  that  such  a  friendship  has  no 
real  existence, — ^that  it  must  needs  either  rise  into  love 
or  degenerate  into  convenience.  But  I  don't  see  why 
this  should  be.  I  believe  the  rektion  between  friend 
and  friend  to  have  roots  as  deep  and  sanctions  as  divioe 
as  that  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  were  I  a  woman, 
no  senseless  conventionalities  of  etiquette  should 
prevent  my  seeking  nourishment  for  the  inner  life  in 
such  a  relation." 

"It  is  not  her  part  to  s^k,  but  to  be  sought," 
remarked  I. 

"True,"  he  said,  "but  she  must  respond  to  and 
meet  the  seeker,  suffering  herself  to  be  led  to  the 
ground  on  which  he  desires  to  phice  her,  and  showing 
by  the  alacrity  and  frankness  of  her  cordiality,  that 
she  neither  distrubts  the  reality  of  lus  affection,  nor 
mistakes  its  nature." 

"  The  poor  woman !"  cried  I,  "  this  she  may  do, 
but  what  will  the  result  be  P  She  will  perhaps  over- 
look and  despise  the  wretched  gossip  which  besets  her 
path  at  its  outset,  like  the  mocking  voices  on  that 
mountain  in  the  Arabian  nights,  always  eager  to 
bewilder  and  check  the  adventurer  who  presumes  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  valley;  but  she  can 
neither  overlook  nor  despise  the  disappointment  which 
she  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the  ascent  itself.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  aman  who  is  not  too  fickle  or  too  vain 
to  form  a  true  friendship  with  a  woman ;  either  he 
will  fancy  she  is  faUing  in  love  with  him,  and  think 
it  quite  necessary  to  discourage  her,  or  he  will 
change  his  mind  and  cease  to  need  her,  just  when  he 
has  made  himself  necessary  to  her.  I  will  give  you' 
the  rule  and  definition  of  masculine  friendship,  if  you 
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like ;  it  is  ibis :  make  all  the  use  you  possibly  can  of 
jour  friend ;  be  frank,  confiding,  familiar,  attentive, 
cordial,  «o  long  as  it  sitUs  you;  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  snit  yon,  drop  her  quietly,  without  the 
compliment  of  a  pause  or  the  mere  decency  of 
gradation/* 

I  spoke  in  pure  playfubiess ;  I  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  wanted  to  provoke  him  to  do  battle  in  defence  of 
his  sex,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  him  in  his  project 
of  worrying  poor  Miss  Barron.  I  succeeded  per- 
fectly, and  an  animated  dicussion  followed,  which  was 
prolonged  till  the  announcement  of  luncheon  put  a 
forcible  stop  to  it.  Little  did  I  suspect  the  true, 
deep  application  of  my  sportive  words ;  I  have  never 
forgotten  them;  after  events  have  given  them  the 
impressiveness  of  an  unconscious  prophecy. 

About  three  weeks  after  tliis  conversation,  three 
weeks  of  close,  habitual,  familiar  intercourse,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  returned  to  London.  He  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  so  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
neglect  the  courtesies  due  to  a  lady ;  he  paid  his 
farewell  visit,  and  at  Stainbury  Hall  was  profuse  in 
his  polite  regrets,  had  even  a  warmer  look,  a  softer 
word,  a  longer  shake  of  the  hand  for  me,  hoped  that 
I  would  not  forget  my  drawing,  or  my  drawing- 
master,  &c.  &c.  and  went.  I  felt  sure  he  would 
write.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  letter.  Oh  the 
dreary  listlessness  of  that  time  of  expectation !  No 
bell  rang,  no  door  opened,  even  at  the  most  unreason- 
able and  impossible  hours  of  the  day,  that  I  did  not 
look  round  with  stealthy  quickness,  expecting  to  see 
the  servant  enter  with  a  letter  for  me.  I  learned  to 
know  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  walk, 
while  it  was  yet  too  far  off  to  be  audible  to  ears  less 
eagerly  acute;  to  Ccilculate  to  a  nicety  the  time 
which  must  elapse  ere  the  visitor  should  come 
within  sight  of  a  particular  comer  of  a  particular 
window  in  the  drawing-room,  at  which  I  always 
established  myself  with  some  seeming  occupation ;  to 
wait,  watch,  argue  with  myself,  tell  myself  that  I 
expected  nobody,  receive  my  disappointment,  and 
quietly  withdraw  my  eyes  from  that  miserable  pane 
of  glass,  without  any  human  being  suspecting  what 
was  passing  within  me,  twenty  times  a-day. 

There  is  a  species  of  hope  which  seems  only  to  eiist 
for  the  sake  of  enhancing  disappointment.  It  does 
not  cheer  you  while  it  is  present,  for  you  have  no 
faith  in  it,  but  nevertheless  it  contrives  to  afflict  you 
when  it  departs  as  keenly  as  though  it  had  commanded 
your  fullest  confidence.  Gradually,  however,  I  waked 
up  to  the  consciousness  that  I  had  made  a  blunder, 
the  blunder  of  a  woman's  life,  which  she  is  so  loatli  to 
believe,  so  slow  to  forsake, — which  even  in  the  deep 
pnvacy  of  her  own  tlioughts  she  cannot  confess 
without  an  agony  of  shame.  I  had  imagined  myself 
beloved,  and  it  was  not  so.  Bitterer  even  than 
this,  the  feeling  which  I  bad  mistaken  for  love  was 
not  even  friendship ;  it  was  no  feeling  at  all,— it  was 
a  cheat,  a  plaything,  a  mockery.  Yet  would  it  have 
required  a  far  greater  credulousness  to  believe  tliat  it 
did  not  exist,  than  to  have  supposed  that  it  did, 
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before  inexorable  facts  thus  forced  it  upon  me.  Even 
now,  when  I  recalled  the  constancy  and  closeness  of 
our  intercourse,  which,  though  allowed  by  me,  was 
assuredly  sought  by  him,  it  seemed  to  me  quite 
impossible  that  it  should  thus  utterly  cease  in  a 
moment  of  time,  and  that  he  should  feel  no  void,  no 
vacancy,  no  want.  How  could  I  have  thus  been,  for  a 
while,  all  to  him,  end  then  suddenly  nothing?  I 
little  knew  the  instability  of  man,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  circumstance. 

T^'o  months  had  thus  worn  away,  when  one 
morning  I  received  the  following  letter  from  my 
father ; — 

"  My  dear  Madeline, — ^I  have  not  liked  to  worry  you 
with  any  discussion  of  the  particulars  of  my  position, 
but  after  the  conversation  which  we  had  just  before 
you  quitted  home,  you  will  not  at  least  be  surprised 
that  I  have  to  tell  you  that  my  worst  fears  are 
realized.  The  last  chance  has  failed,  and  my  ruin  is 
now  public.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  words  on  the 
matter ;  let  me  turn  at  once  to  a  subject  pleasanter  to 
me,  and  I  hope  abo  to  you. 

"  I  have  undertaken  to  plead  with  you  the  cause 
of  one  of  your  numerous  admirers,  a  man  whose 
character,  position,  and  family  are  all  unexceptionable, 
who  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  deficient  in 
qualifications  for  winning  a  lady's  heart,  and  who 
proves  his  disinterestedness  by  coming  forward  at  a 
time  when  he  can  have  no  inducement  to  do  so, 
except  afiection  for  yourself.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
be  cruel  in  this  case,  and  indeed,  from  all  I  have 
heard,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  not 
disposed  to  be.  Will  you  then  allow  me  to  put 
Mr.  Tyrrell  out  of  his  pain  as  speedily  as  may  be  P 

",If  you  give  the  consent  which  I  own  I  anticipate, 
another  consideration  follows.  I  know  you  to  be 
superior  to  petty  coquetry,  and  I  know  that  you 
despise,  perhaps  more  than  is  wise,  the  mere  formalities 
of  the  social  rule ;  so  I  am  not  afraid  of  frightening 
you  by  what  follows.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  been  appointed 
our  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon,  and  I  have  pledged 
my  word,  that  if  you  agree  to  become  his  wife,  no 
childish  scruples  shall  prevent  your  doing  so  before  he 
departs  to  take  possession  of  his  office.  This  gives 
you^do  not  be  startled— only  three  weeks  for  pre- 
paration. I  am  certain  that  you  have  too  much  good 
sense  to  allow  this  to  be  an  obstacle.  After  all,  when 
a  voung  lady  has  once  made  up  her  mind  to  assume 
the  matronly  dignity,  it  can  signify  very  little  whether 
she  is  installed  on  the  fifth  of  April,  or  the  tenth  of 
August ;  time  and  space,  I  have  heard,  are  matters  far 
below  the  consideration  of  lovers.  I  need  scarcely 
draw  your  attention  to  the  happy  change  which 
this  produces  in  my  prospects.  I  shall,  of  course, 
accompany  you. 

"  On  the  alternative,  for  myself,  I  will  not  dwell. 
For  you  it  could  of  course  be  only  to  gain  your 
livelihood  as  a  governess.    But  I  purposely  avoid  | 
touching  on  tV.esc  matters,  lest  you  should  suppose 
that  I  niu  seeking  to  influence  you  unduly.    I  will 
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therefore  only  add  to  my  letter  the  warmest  and 
sincerest  oongpntulations  of 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

**  James  Cucil. 

**  P.S. — I  need  scarcely  remind  yon  that  your  answer 
must  be  prompt." 

£  sat  still  with  this  letter  in  my  hand  for 
three  hours  by  the  clock ;  not  that  I  counted  them^ 
but  so  I  afterwards  found  that  it  was.  I  did  not 
I  feel  the  slightest  surprise,  neither  had  I  any  diffi- 
'  culty  in  reconciling  the  apparent  incousbtencies  in 
j  Mr.  Tyrrell's  behaviour.  The  whole  seemed  perfectly 
I  natural,  and  my  happiness  was  far  too  deep  for 
agitation.  It  was  the  breathless  splendour  of  noon- 
day, when  one  can  only  sit  still  and  gaze ;  it  was  a 
Sabbath  in  the  depths  of  the  soul — a  sudden  fall  of 
peaoe  upon  sorely  troubled  waters.  I  had  no  standard 
whereby  to  test  the  new  creation  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  suddenly  fonnd  myself;  love  had  in  me  no 
past,  through  whose  distinct  and  mellow  light  the 
present  might  be  more  justly  discerned.  This  was 
my  first  affection.  As  the  first  man  stood  in  the 
unknown  world,  credulous  and  full  of  fancy,  reach- 
ing after  truth  but  missing  of  reality,  peopling  the 
shades  with  bright  phantoms  and  the  sunsets  with 
shapes  of  indissoluble  glory,  taking  miracle  for  the 
law  of  existence,  and  clothing  ail  nature  with  the 
supernatural,  so  did  I  stand  on  the  borders  of  this 
unexplored  heart  region,  with  a  faith  in  its  mysteries 
too  unquestioningly  childlike  to  be  shaken  by  the 
boldest  contradiction  or  disturbed  by  the  most  self- 
evident  impossibility.  I  could  reconcile  all  things, 
bear,  believe  in,  hope  all  things ;  this  human  coun- 
terfeit of  charity  lacked  nothing  to  complete  its 
resemblance  to  its  divine  original,  save  the  one  element 
of  eternity.  Oh,  golden  twilight  of  morning!  who 
that  sees  the  marsh  all  tremulous  and  glistening 
beneath  thy  rainbow  glance,  would  dream  that  it  could 
be  so  desoL&te  a  thing  to  look  upon,  when  the  day  has 
waxed  bat  a  few  hours  older  P 

[  There  was  a  break  here  in  the  narrative  of  Madeline. 
Ida  turned  over  several  blank  pages,  which  it  might 
be  supposed  the  writer  had  intended  to  fill,  but  had 
failed  to  do  so  from  want  either  of  inclination  or 
strength.  When  the  record  was  resumed,  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dairy,  which  appeared  to  begin  more 
than  a  year  after  the  period  at  which  the  narrative 
ceased.  This  was  of  course  more  broken  and  con- 
fused than  the  retrospect  with  which  the  volume 
commenced,  but  there  was  nevertheless  sufficient 
connexion  to  render  the  whole  tolerably  intelligible.] 

I  had  now  been  married  sixteen  months,  and  I 
knew  little  more  of  my  husband  than  I  did  on  my 
wedding-day.  First,  there  was  the  long  tedious 
sea-voyage,  during  which,  a  martyr  to  the  most 
unsentimental  of  maladies,  my  sole  desire  was  to  be 
left  to  inglorious  re{)0se,  and  not  tormented  by 
attentions.  Many  a  book  has  been  written  on  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  while  that  of  the  body 


over  the  mind  is  left  to  the  eloquence  of  its  own 
unmistakeable  reality.  The  first  two  montlis  after  my 
arrival  were  spent  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  more  congenial 
to  my  former  temper  than  to  that  which  now  pos- 
sessed me.  I  was  given  up  not  merely  to  a  first 
love,  but  to  a  first  affection,  and  all  occupations, 
excit«ment%  interests,  which  bore  no  immediate 
relation  to  that  one  idea,  were  inexpressibly  wearisome 
to  me.  Of  the  completeness  of  my  empire  over  my 
husband's  thoughts  I  never  doubted  for  an  instant 
and  I  admired  him  for  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  to 
the  requirements  of  his  station  by  thus  living  in  public 
There  was  considerable  reserve  between  us,  but  in 
this  I  delighted.  I  held  it  to  be  the  evidence  of  that 
refinement  of  character  in  him  which  I  had  always 
specially  admired,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
room  for  my  own  imaginative  nature  to  expatiate 
without  restraint.  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  by 
which  I  was  surrounded,  my  own  life  was  a  perpetual 
reverie.  But  of  course,  in  a  character  moulded  as 
mine  had  been,  no  passion  could  long  continue 
unselfish  or  unfrivolous ;  mine  would  have  begun  to 
deteriorate  in  quality,  though  not  in  intensity,  sooner 
than  it  actually  did,  had  not  a  temporary  separation 
from  my  husband  intervened.  My  health,  which  had 
been  delicate  ever  since  my  sea-voyage,  became  so 
seriously  affected,  that  change  of  air  was  pronounced 
imperatively  necessary,  and  I  was  sent  to  a  distant 
watering-place,  renowned  for  the  wonder-working 
efficacy  of  some  medicinal  spring,  which  drew  within 
the  magic  circle  of  its  attractions  hosts  of  invalids, 
whose  faith  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  their 
cure.  Here  my  intercourse  with  my  husband  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  letter,  or  by  such  occasional 
visits  as  his  official  duties  left  him  time  to  pay. 
Somehow,  our  correspondence  was  unsatisfactory. 
I  began  by  writing  to  him  out  of  the  abundance  of 
my  heart,  pouring  out  every  thought  and  feeling,  and 
mixing  in  happy  confusion  ideas,  books,  sentiments, 
persons,  and  things.  He  answered  punctually,  and 
answered  paragraph  by  paragraph.  No  observation  of 
mine  was  overlooked,  no  sentence  without  its  oom- 
ment,  no  question  without  its  reply,  and  when  he 
had  thus  gone  through  my  letter,  and  done  his  duty 
by  every  part  of  it,  he  invariably  remained  my  affec- 
tionate husband.  I  could  scarcely  tell  whjf  this 
displeased  me,  but  so  it  was.  I  told  myself  repeatedly 
that  he  could  not  show  more  expressively  the  deep 
personal  interest  which  he  took  in  me,  than  by  thus 
noticing  and  responding  to  every  word  of  mine ;  yet 
there  seemed  something  business-like  about  it,— it  was 
all  done  consciously  and  on  purpose, — and  I  would 
rather  a  hundred  times  have  received  a  letter  full  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  which  some  of  mine 
might  perhaps  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  I  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  writing  with  the  same 
freedom  and  abandon  with  which  I  liad  begun,  and 
our  correspondence  dwindled  and  degenerated  ac- 
cordingly. Whenever  I  reflected  upon  this,  I 
considered  it  entirely  my  own  fault,  but  satisfied 
myself  by  inwardly  deciding  that  an  affection  such  as 
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ours  could  not  possibly  express  itself  upon  paper, 
and  that  my  letters  were  as  uUsatisfactory  to  him,  as 
his  were  to  me.  Then  my  child  was  bom,  and,  of 
course,  he  came  to  me ;  it  was  of  his  coming  that  I 
thought,  and  of  that  only.  I  had  scarce  a  passing  regard 
for  the  new  and  tender  life  that  was  now  linked  to 
mine ;  the  mother  instinct  did  not  awake  in  me  as  yet. 
I  well  remember  my  husband's  look  when  I,  being 
forbidden  by  my  doctors  to  perform  a  mother's  office 
by  the  little  creature,  composedly  resigned  it  to  the 
charge  of  another,  and  prepared  to  return  with  him 
to  Lisbon.  It  was  not  disappointment,  not  anger, 
but  a  kind  of  quiet  settled  disapprobation,  as  if  he  had 
expected  no  better  from  me.  I  did  not  understand 
it  at  the  time ;  I  was  solely  occupied  with  my  delight 
at  the  idea  of  being  with  him  again  after  so  long  a 
separation.  Some  little  while  afterwards  I  looked 
back  upon  it,  and  appreciated  it. 

*'  We  shall  be  a  whole  day's  journey  distant  from 
the  boy,  if  he  remains  here,"  observed  Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  True,"  replied  I,  carelessly;  "  but  Dr.  Ulloa  says 
that  he  has  a  feeble  constitution,  and  that  his  best 
chance  of  health  is  to  live  in  this  air  for  the  next  few 
months.  I  am  perfectly  easy  about  him.  I  leave  him 
in  charge  of  my  own  maid,  and  Dr.  Ulloa  promises  a 
daily  visit." 

"  If  it  would  make  you  happier  to  remain  with 

him,  Madeline "  began  my  husband,  with  some 

hesitation. 

"  Remain  iere  /"  cried  I,  excessively  piqued,  and 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  it.  "  Surely  you  can't  be  in 
earnest!  I  have  been  a  captive  here  for  thirteen 
months,  and  am  absolutely  pining  for  liberty.  Why, 
I  have  not  had  a  civilized  creature  to  speak  to,  and 
my  dresses  are  all  fading  and  drooping  for  want  of 

being  worn.    I  would  not  miss  the  Duke  of 'b 

ball  next  Thursday  for  all  the  babies  in  the  world." 

I  said  this  because  I  was  provoked  and  wished  to 
provoke.  I  was  not  really  so  heartless  a  wretch  as 
I  pretended  to  be,  though  I  was  quite  heartless 
enough  to  disgust  a  more  devoted  husband  than  Mr. 
Tyrrell.  But  I  anticipate.  His  face  flushed  as  he 
answered  me, "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  supposed 
it  possible  that  you  might  feel  some  tcudemess  for 
your  first-bom  child." 

"  I  never  liked  babies,"  was  my  reply.  "  I  dare  say 
I  shall  doat  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  prattle ; 
but  just  at  present  I  am  afraid  to  lay  hold  of  him 
lest  he  should  crumble  to  pieces  in  my  hand ;  and 
till  his  features  have  assumed  some  sort  of  deiiuitc 
shape,  you  can't  expect  me  to  read  aiiy  meanings  in 
them." 

My  husband  was  perfectly  silent,  and  so  was  I, 
though  burning  inwardly  with  the  thought  that  his 
love  for  the  child  should  have  conquered,  even  mo- 
mentarily, his  desire  for  ray  society.  I  was  secure  of 
my  power  over  him,  and  determined  to  assert  it. 
Conscious  that  I  had  entirely  recovered  the  beauty  of 
which  he  was  so  passionate  an  admirer,  and  which 
liad  at  one  time  been  not  a  little  affected  by  the  state 
of  my  health,  I  resolved  to  exert  every  fasciuation,  to 


shine  in  the  eyes  of  others,  to  bring  him  at  last  to  my 
feet,  making  him  show  himself  to  be  that  which  I 
doubted  not  that  in  his  heart  he  was,  a  devoted  lover. 
Then,  thought  I,  I  will  concede,  for  then  concession 
will  be  graceful ;  but  will  he  then  be  able  to  allow  me 
to  go  from  him  ?  My  heart  answered  this  question  in 
the  negative. 

At  the  duke's  ball  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
myself  to  be  incomparably  the  handsomest  woman  in 
the  room.  My  toilette  was  perfect,  and  the  attention 
which  I  commanded  was  as  universal  and  as  profound 
as  vanity  itself  oould  desire.  I  talked,  kughed, 
danced,  flirted,  passed  the  whole  evening  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  and  felt  my  old  taste  for  admiration 
reviving  within  me.  My  husband  looked  grave ;  I  was 
enchanted  at  this  proof  of  my  power.  "  He  loves  me 
too  well,"  thought  I,  "  to  like  to  see  me  engrossed  by 
others  for  a  single  evening.  I  dare  say  I  oould  soon 
make  him  jealous."  And  in  the  wantonness  of  my 
selfish  and  prosperous  affection,  I  thought  how 
delicious  would  be  the  triumph  over  his  pride  and 
reserve,  if  I  could  only  bring  him  to  confess  that  he 
was  jealous.  I  always  intended  to  become  a  pattern 
wife  from  the  moment  in  which  I  should  achieve  this 
victory.  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  my 
wishes;  wherever  I  went, I  was  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, to  whom  my  conversation  appeared  to  be  as 
attractive  as  my  person.  I  became  ikefoihion  ;  every 
body  knows  how  much  is  comprehended  in  that  magic 
phrase.  Chapeaux  a  la  Madeline  and  Conaget  a  la 
Tyrrell  xrere  every  where  adopted.  My  whims,  and  I 
had  plenty  of  them,  were  the  laws  of  the  society  in 
which  I  moved.  Once  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
substitute  children's  games  for  dancing  at  one  of  my 
soirees,  and  immediately  a  round  of  parties  was  given 
for  blindman's  buff  and  hunt  the  slipper.  Grave  diplo- 
matists might  be  seen  pUying  at  puss-in-the-corner, 
and  white-headed  general  officers  went  upon  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  and  picked  up  gold  and  silver  for 
the  hour  together.  Another  time  I  chose  to  ride  in 
the  public  drives,  wearing  a  turban  instead  of  a  hat, 
aud  before  the  next  morning  the  entire  corps  de 
bataille  of  milliners  throughout  the  city  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  fabulous  and  unintel- 
ligible head-ties,  which  were  pronounced  indisputably 
Eastern,  on  the  same  unimpeachable  milliner  authority. 

How  ridiculous  it  all  was!  I  wonder  what  was 
working  in  the  minds  of  all  these  people ;  the  men,  I 
mean,  who  were  dangling  about  me  from  morning  till 
night,  all  whose  avocations  seemed  to  be  oidy  so 
many  irksome  intcrmptions  to  the  grand  business  of 
waiting  upon  me.  I  wonder  what  they  thought 
about  when  they  were  at  home. 

All  human  beings,  I  suppose,  even  the  giddiest  or  the 
most  prosaic,  have  their  hours  of  reverie,  in  which,  out 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  they  weave  to  themselves 
an  imaginary  future,  for  which  they  either  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  working,  or  remorsefully  con- 
fess that  they  are  not.  To  the  holy,  that  anticipated 
time  to  come  is  only  a  development  of  the  time  that  is ; 
to  the  happv,  it  is  only  a  continuation ;  (Ijow  ter^  iia[)py 
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one  must  be  for  this  to  be  the  case !)  bnt  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  it  inWres  the  necessity  of  a  positive 
change  of  some  sort,  which  they  either  hope  to  effect, 
or  dream  of  as  effected ;  and,  periiaps,  wake  to  lament 
over  their  impotence.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  future 
General  — •  was  dreaming  of— he  was  sixty  at  the 
very  least,  and  lived  only  for  amusement ;  or  young 

Lord  1   ▼ho,  at  five-and-twenty,  preferred  no 

"claim  upon  life/*  to  use  Frcderika  Bremer's  expressive 
phrase,  beyond  the  irreproachable  curl  of  his  wliiskers, 
and  the  sublime  perfection  of  his  stud.  Yet  he  was 
not  wholly  without  capacity,  though  of  course  it 
dwindled  year  by  year.  It  is  a  painful  spectacle,  that 
of  an  intellect  dying  slowly  of  starvation  and  solitary 
confinement. 

As  to  the  women,  according  to  the  popular  and 
highly  complimentary  (masculine)  code,  they  must  be 
supposed  to  hate  me  in  their  hearts,  but  to  be  very 
polite  to  me  outwardly.  Hovrever,  in  truth,  this  was 
not  at  all  the  case.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  women 
in  the  world  who,  instinctively  conscious  that  they 
cannot  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  themselves,  are 
quite  content  to  congr^ate  around  such  a  star,  and 
80  form  parts  of  the  constellation  of  which  it  is  the 
centre.  I  believe  on  the  whole  I  was  rather  popular 
amongst  them.  If  occasionally  they  criticised  me 
behind  my  back,  why,  it  was  no  more  than  I  did  by 
them,  and,  certainly,  no  more  than  men  do,  one  by 
another,  every  day  of  their  lives.  It  has  often  struck 
me  as  droll  that  the  spiteful  sayings  of  a  woman  who 
happens  unfortunately  to  be  plain,  insignificant,  or 
jMiM^,  are  always  caught  up  and  chronicled,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  spiteful  sayings  in  the  world;  whereas, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  quite  as  much  spite  comes 
from  the  lips  of  the  beauties,  and  a  great  deal  more 
from  those  of  their  masculine  admirers^  who  indig- 
nantly restrict  the  title  of  "gossip"  to  the  opposite 
sex,  and  flatter  themselves  that  by  disclaiming  the 
name  they  get  rid  of  the  reality.  But,  if  I  was 
popular  with  the  ladies  in  general,  there  was  one  lady 
whose  reserve  no  efforts  of  mine  availed  to  penetrate, 
and,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  this  individual 
was  (he  one,  par  eminence,  whose  liking  I  most  coveted. 

Miss  Arundel  was  my  husband's  intimate  friend. 
Some  wives  are  jealous  of  their  husband's  lady-friend ; 
some  copy,  some  avoid,  some  despise  her— «//  regard 
her  with  a  peculiar  emotion,  as  representing  a  kind  of 
standard  in  his  mind  with  which  they  have  to  undergo 
comparison,  and,  whereinsoever  they  vaiy  from  it,  per- 
chance, condemnation.  I  did  none  of  all  these  things  ; 
I  earnestly  desired  her  friendship,  and  I  gloried  in 
being  as  unlike  her  as  possible,  thus  proving  to  the 
world,  and  to  myself,  that  my  husband  had  conceived 
a  perfectly  new  ideal  in  loving  me.  ^liss  Arundel  was 
short  and  fair— I  was  thankful  for  my  five  feet  seven 
inches  of  height,  my  sable  eyebrows  and  deep  hazel 
eyes ;  her  brown  hair  was  simply  parted  from  her  pale 
intellectual  face— I  dressed  my  dark  locks  in  an  abund- 
ance of  ringlets,  though  bands  were  most  becoming 
to  me,  and  rejoiced  in  the  bloom  whidi  nature  had 
fixed  upon  my  cheeks,  and  which  I  could  have  x^islied 


a  shade  or  two  less  delicate.  She  was  rather  shy,  and 
very  quiet  in  her  manners — ^I  increased  my  natural 
vivacity,  and  doubled  my  repartees.  I  never  could 
understand  in  what  her  chimn  consisted,  though  I 
myself  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  it.  Surrounded 
as  I  was  by  admirers,  she  was  never  neglected;  at 
soireey  ball,  or  pic-nU^  there  was  invariably  some  ow 
in  deep  conversation  with  her,  and  that  one  generally 
the  person  best  worth  talking  to  in  the  company. 
Strangest  of  all  seemed  the  fact  that  she  was  never 
accused  of  flirting ;  no,  not  even  when  she  passed  a 
whole  evening  in  a  iete-a-iete.  Her  composure  was 
so  gentle  and  unembarrassed,  her  animation  so  simple 
and  genuine,  that  scandal  itself  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced her  a  flirt  under  any  circumstances.  But  to 
me  that  composure  became  oddness,  that  reserve 
unbending  stiffness,  that  animation  sarcasm,  or  so  I 
fancied  it.  To  me  her  conversation,  ordinarily  so 
interesting,  became  the  merest  small-talk;  and  if  I 
began  to  speak  of  deeper  things,  or  to  assume  a  more 
earnest  tone,  she  listened  with  a  courteous  and 
attentive  smile,  but  was  silent  herself.  I  could  neither 
conquer,  nor  despise,  not  dislike  her ;  at  all  points  she 
baffled  me.  I  was  afraid  of  speaking  about  her  to 
my  husband,  though  I  could  have  given  no  reasQii  for 
my  fear.  The  only  occasion  on  which  her  name  dU 
occur  between  us  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  me  to 
repeat  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  had  watched  my  career  with  a  gravity 
which  showed  pretty  significantly  that  it  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  he  ventured 
on  a  remonstrance,  and  then  only  indirectly.  It  was 
after  a  »oiree  at  which  I  had  been  more  than  commonly 
flippant,  and  more  than  commonly  sought,— a  cirele 
of  gentlemen  gathering  around  me  to  provoke  and 
applaud  my  smart  speeches.  My  husband  made  no 
comment  on  my  demeanour,  though  I  could  see  that  it 
annoyed  him,  which  was,  of  course,  a  gratification  to 
me,  as  my  greatest  desire  was  to  pique  him  into 
throwing  aside  the  assumed  reserve  which  was  be- 
coming so  intolerable  to  me.  As  we  went  home,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  talk  with  my  father  about  the 
manners  of  women,  and  expressed  his  opinion  quite 
unequivocally.  "Frankness,"  he  said*  "did  not  imply 
flippancy,  but  the  reverse  of  it ;  and,  though  prudery 
and  stiffidcss  were  his  abhorence,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  reienne,  a  dignity,  a  modesty  of  manner,  the 
inevitable  result  of  genuine  modesty  of  character, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  no  woman  should  be  without. 
More  especially,"  added  he,  "no  married  woman; 
for,  I  confess,  the  high  spirits  which  may  lead  a  young 
ffirl  to  exhibit  her  wit,  and  say  and  do  strange  things 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and  which  are  in 
her,  perhaps,  pardonable,  become  infinitely  more  ob- 
jectionable in  a  young  wi/e" 

I  was  excessively  provoked.  I  wanted  him  to 
address  a  tender  remonstrance  to  myself,  and  was 
ready  to  have  yielded  instantly ;  but  this  iaUtin^  ai  me 
through  my  father  was  more  than  my  temper  could 
stand.  The  phrase,  too,  was  peculiarly  offensive, — 
"Exhibitbg  her  wit  for  the  amusement  of  the  corn- 
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pany."  Mj  anger  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  I 
answered,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 

"  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  my  manners  should  be 
those  of  the  'young  girl/  while  Miss  Arundel  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  your  idea  of  the  'young  wife !' 
We  ought  to  change  places." 

A  slight  colour— a  most  unusual  symptom  of  emotion 
in  him — passed  oyer  his  forehead  and  cheeks  as  he 
replied, 

"/  did  not  seek  any  comparison.  Miss  Arunders 
gifts  are  rare." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  I  was  left  to  digest  this 
bitter  morsel  as  best  I  might.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  conceived  no  jealousy  of  Miss  Arundel's  place 
in  my  husband's  estimation,  though  I  felt  thoroughly 
indignant  with  him.  I  believed  myself  to  be  indispu- 
tably the  empress  of  his  affections,  and  was  only  im- 
patient with  his  pride,  which  would  not  suffer  hun  to 
confess  it.  I  believed  that  he  spoke  only  to  pique  me, 
and  I  redoubled  my  efforts  to  conquer  him.  Once  let 
me  carry  off  the  victory,  and  I  was  ready  to  be  a  slave 
for  the  future.  Strange,  incomprehensible,  contra- 
dictory, selfish,  earthy  love!  and  yet  it  was  love, 
real  and  passionate,  as  I  know  too  well ;  but  it  was 
disguised  and  distorted  by  the  character  to  which  it 


At  hist  the  crisis  came.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which,  as  I  before  said,  I  had  assumed  a 
turban  instead  of  a  riding-hat,  and  established  a  new 
fashion  in  Lisbon.  My  husband  came  into  the  room 
whire  my  father  and  I  were  lounging  over  our  coffee. 
He  had  been  detained  all  day  by  business ;  he  looked 
disturbed  but  determined. 

"Madeline,"  said  he,  abruptly  and  coldly,  "it  is 
time  to  speak  plainly.  I  had  resolved  not  to  interfere 
with  your  tastes  and  pursuits"  (he  emphasized  the 
words  somewhat  scornfully,)  "so  long  as  they  were  in 
any  way  admissible  in  my  wife.  They  have  ceased  to 
be  so.  The  exhibition  of  to-day  must  be  the  last  of 
its  kind.  Whatever  you  may  be  at  home,  abroad  you 
shall  not  render  yourself  either  conspicuous  or  con- 
temptible." 

My  cheeks  flushed,  and  my  heart  swelled.  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  felt,  but  I  was  cowed  for  the  moment. 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  you  allude,"  stammered  I. 

"  To  the  absurd  head-dress  which  you  were  pleased 
to  wear  in  public  this  afternoon,"  he  replied;  "but 
not  to  that  only — to  your  whole  manner,  to  the  kind 
of  life  you  lead,  to  the  kind  of  reputation  you  have 
establi^ed,  to  the  tone  in  which  you  have  caused  your 
name  to  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  Lisbon.  It  is  unbecoming  in  you,  and  highly 
offensive  to  me ;  and  I  choose  that  it  should  cease." 

There  was  no  reproach,  no  appeal,  no  word  of  ten- 
derness, no  symptom  of  grief;  it  was  all  stem,  cold, 
inexorable  indignation.  I  looked  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  terror,  and  burst  into  tears ;  my  proud  spirit  ready 
to  crush  my  woman's  heart  for  the  weakness,  but 
unable  to  control  it. 

He  came  up  to  me,  and  spoke  more  gently,  but 
stiU  quite  calmly  and  without  a  trace  of  eiiiotion. 


"  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,"  said  he.  "  I  am  sure 
that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  see  that  I  am  right.  If 
I  spoke  harshly,  forgive  me— I  was  angry,  and  I  had 
reason ;  but  I  believe  that  you  will  give  me  no  further 
reason  for  anger.  I  will  speak  with  you  again  when 
you  are  calmer." 

So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room. 
I  was  in  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions,  imin- 
telligible  even  to  myself,  and  my  father  began,  very 
considerately,  to  lecture  me. 

"  My  dear  Madeline,"  said  he,  "  I  have  long 
expected  something  of  this  sort.  You  are  throwing 
away  your  own  happiness  like  a  spoiled  child.  You 
are  not  a  sentimental  ^1,  neither  is  Mr.  Tyrrell  a 
romantic  lover,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
behave  like  a  rational  woman,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy 
as  a  wife." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  endure ;  and,  brushing 
the  tears  from  my  eyes  with  a  proud  and  hasty 
movement,  I  replied,  in  a  very  paroxysm  of  wilfulness, 
"  I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  please.'* 

My  father  continued  in  the  same  cold,  steady, 
business-like  manner,  \(rhich  was  enough  to  drive  me 
mad,  without  considering  the  import  of  his  words. 
"  You  ought  by  this  time,"  he  said,  "  to  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  your  own  position ;  it  may  be  unpleasant 
and  mortifying  to  you  to  have  it  explained ;  but  it  is 
quite  necessary.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  never  what  is 
popularly  called  in  love  with  you.  I  believe  myself 
tliat  very  few  men  ever  are  in  love,  and  those  who  are 
are  either  poets  or  simpletons.  Your  husband  is 
neither.  He  admired  your  beauty,  and  was  interested 
by  your  intellect ;  your  society  was  agreeable  to  him. 
He  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  he  forgot,  as  even  a  man 
of  the  world  will  sometimes  forget,  the  convenances  of 
the  situation.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
winning  your  heart.  Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  your 
names  were  coupled  together;  and  your  supposed 
engagement  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  This  annoyed 
him  deeply ;  he  did  not  like  to  imagine  it  his  fault ;  yet, 
he  felt  that  he  had  unconsciously  done  you  an  injury. 
I  took  care — ^for  of  course  I  was  anxious  both  for  your 
happiness  and  for  your  establishment — ^that  he  should 
be  made  aware,  through  Mr.  Barron,  of  the  state  of 
your  affections." 

Here  I  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  well  nigh  a 
shriek,  and  my  father  paused,  looking  at  me  in  wonder, 
and  with  some  little  alarm.  I  felt  as  though  reason 
were  quite  forsaking  me ;  but,  holding  my  heart  with 
both  hands,  and  staring  fixedly  upon  his  face  as  if  by 
retaining  it  in  my  gaze  I  kept  hold  of  life  and  reality, 
I  said  in  a  choked  voice,  "  Go  on — go  on ;  pray  let  me 
hear  all !"  I  was  conscious  of  scarcely  any  feeling  but 
a  vehement  and  intense  desire  to  know  the  whole 
truth  at  any  cost. 

Cold-hearted  people  have  no  idea  of  the  struggles 
of  those  differently  constituted  from  themselves,  if 
only  those  struggles  end  in  victory.  My  father's 
alarm  was  appeased,  and  he  continued, 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  most  scrupulous  on  the  point  of 
honour,  and  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  appealing 
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to  give  you  up  because  of  the  unhappy  change  in  my 
circumstances,  which,  you  knowi  just  then  became 
public." 

I  got  up ;  I  marrel  at  myself  vhcn  I  remember 
how  quietly  I  replied ; 

"  My  dear  father,  Fm  quite  tired  of  this  long, 
stupid  story ;  and  as  it 's  very  late,  I  shall  go  to  bed ;" 
and,  without  pausing  an  instant,  I  went  to  my  own 
room. 

To  keep  off  insensibility  was  my  one  leading  idea. 
I  plunged  my  head  and  face  into  cold  water,  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  sat  [down,  started  up  again, 
a  heavy  pulse  beating  in  my  temples  like  the  pants  of 
a  steam-engine,  all  my  thoughts  bewildered.  I  tried 
to  collect  them;  it  was  in  vain.  One  passionate, 
strong  purpose  possessed  me,  and  for  the  moment  sup- 
pressed  agitation  and  conquered  despair — to  escape — 
never  to  see  his  face  again.  It  was  the  only  wish  I 
had  left.  And  what  a  wish !  I  determined,  if  anytliing 
so  like  delirium  could  be  called  determination,  to  make 
my  escape  at  once ;  all  fears,  all  considerations,  all 
scruples  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  one  overwhelming 
dread  of  erer  seeing  him  again.'  Hurriedly,  and  with 
a  cunning  akin  to  that  of  madness,  I  collected  my 
jewels  and  such  money  as  I  could  find,  and  concealed 
them  upon  my  person.  I  then  went  into  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  maid,  who  was  now  absent 
with  my  child,  and  searched  in  her  drawers  for  a  dress 
that  might  serve  to  disguise  me ;  found  it,  put  it  on, 
and  returned  to  my  own  chamber.  I  threw  on  a 
dressing-gown  over  my  clothes  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Tell  your  master,"  said  I,  (it  was  beyond  my 
power  to  utter  his  name,)  "  when  he  comes  home, 
that  I  am  ill  to-night ;  and  as  I  don't  wish  to  be 
disturbed,  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  the  bay- windowed 
bedroom." 

To  this  bedroom,  which  communicated  by  a  balcony 
with  the  garden,  I  went ;  dismissed  the  maid,  locked 
the  door,  and  without  a  moment's  pause  descended 
from  the  window. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock ;  a  calm  clear  night,  moon 
and  stars  glittering  against  the  blue  darkness  of  a 
southern  sky  after  sunset.  I  have  a  strange  vivid 
recollection  of  the  garden  as  I  passed  through  it 
under  that  quiet  light ;  it  stands  out,  in  the  confused 
past,  like  some  one  image  of  a  fever-dream,  remem- 
bered after  the  delirium  is  over ;  distinct  in  itself,  and 
bringing  with  it  a  vague  but  terrible  consciousness  of 
the  forms  and  thoughts  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
I  remember  walking  upon  the  smooth  shaven  grass 
lest  my  footsteps  should  be  overheard ;  I  remember 
the  phantom  shapes  of  the  pale  flowers,  so  gorgeous 
by  daylight,  and  the  fantastic  regularity  of  the  beds, 
and  the  wire  arches  covered  with  creepers,  having  a 
spectral  look  to  me,  and  oppressing  me  with  a  sense 
of  something  unnatural  and  painful.  I  specially 
remember  the  iron  railing  which  skirted  the  garden, 
and  which  was  surmounted  by  a  row  of  spikes.  I 
followed  these  spikes  with  my  eye,  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  escape  me,  and  I  must  needs  overtake  them. 
I  even  counted  them  with  a  kind  of  furious  haste  as 


I  walked  rapidly  along,  as  though  I  knew  the  number 
and  must  take  care  that  none  were  missing.  I 
expected  the  line  to  end  in  something,  I  knew  not 
what ;  and  then  stopped  with  a  sudden  hope  that 
I  might  be  going  mad,  and  that  if  so  I  should  forget 
what  my  father  had  told  me.  I  reached  a  small  side- 
gate  of  which  I  had  the  key,  passed  through,  and 
continued  to  walk  for  sevend  hours  with  unabated 
speed  on  the  road  to . 


MONTREAL  AND  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  riots  in  Canada  have  lately  attracted  a  painful 
attention,  and  much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  lest 
the  colony  should  sooner  or  later  prochiim  its  inde- 
pendence. We  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  if  Great  Britain  is  destined  to  lose  this  magnifi- 
cent possession,  it  will  be  from  the  inevitable  course  of 
human  events,  rather  than  from  any  special  misgovern- 
ment  on  her  part.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  the  British  Government  has  ever  shown  itself  in 
the  highest  degree  conciliatory ;  and  it  is  to  this  veiy 
tendency  that  the  late  disturbances  are  due.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  turbulent  scenes 
recently  enacted,  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
colony,  and  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  of 
Montreal. 

Tlie  success  of  Columbus,  and  the  territories  he 
acquired  for  Spain,  kindled  a  spirit  of  zealous  emula- 
tion in  France  and  England.  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
Genoese,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.,  first 
discovered  the  northern  extremity  of  the  American 
continent ;  Vererzano,  a  Florentine,  explored  on  be- 
half of  Francis  I.  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
but  without  effecting  any  settlement  whatever. 
Francis,  occupied  at  home  in  his  struggle  with 
Charles  V.,  was  little  disposed  to  engage  in  fresh 
attempts,  but  at  the  instance  of  Chabot,  Admiral  of 
France,  Jacques  Cartier,  an  experienced  mariner  of 
St.  Male,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second 
expedition.  Furnished  with  two  small  but  well  ap- 
pointed ships  of  sixty  tons  burden,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1534,  he  reached  Newfoundland,  which  he 
nearly  circumnavigated,  then  crossing  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  discovered  the  Baie  des  Chalcurs,  so  called 
from  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat,  equalled  only  iu 
the  Canadian  climate  by  the  excessive  rigour  of  the 
wiiiter's  cold.  Then  stretching  to  the  N.W.  to  find 
a  passage,  he  landed  on  the  point  of  Gaspd,  where,  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  natives,  he  erected  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  said  haven  "  a  faire  high  cross  of 
the  height  of  thirty  feet,  in  the  midst  whereof,"  he  says, 
"  we  hanged  up  a  shield  with  three  Fleur  de  Lucas  on  it, 
and  on  the  top  carved  in  anlicke  letters,  this  posie — 
Fire  le Roy  d^  France**  Being,  however, unprepared 
for  wintering,  he  resolved  to  rclum,  and  after  a  swift 
passage,  reached  in  September  the  harbour  of  St. 
Malo. 

This  first  voyage  of  Cartinr,  although  no  settlement 
was  effected  by  him,  seemed  to  o^Kin  a  new  career  of 
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discovery,  which  the  court  of  Prance  was  nov  more 
disposed  to  encourage.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  gained 
ground  among  all  ranks ;  some  even  of  the  young  no- 
bility enrolled  themselves  among  the  adventurers. 

The  next  expedition  was  consecrated  by  the  solem- 
nities of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  Whit-Sunday,  the 
16th  of  May,  1535,  the  whole  body  confessed,  and 
received  the  sacrament  and  the  episcopal  benediction 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Malo.  Three  well  furnished 
ships  were  ready ;  the  Great  Hermina  of  120  tons, 
of  which  Cartier  was  appointed  commander,  the  Little 
Hermina,  of  60  tons,  and  the  Hermerillon  of  but  40. 
They  departed  "with  a  good  gale,"  and,  proceeding  to 
the  west,  they  reached,  as  Hakluyt  calls  it,  "the  goodly 
great  gulfe,  full  of  islands,  passages,  and  entrances, 
with  every  wind,"  which,  from  their  opening  it  on  the 
day  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  named  after  that  saint, 
and  entered  the  "great  river  of  Hochelaga,  never 
before  explored,"  which  has  since  received  the  same 
appellation  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Cartier  anchored  awhile  in  a  tributary,  which  still 
retains  his  name.  Many  devices  were  attempted  by 
Donnacona,  a  chief  of  the  country,  to  prevent  him 
from  ascending  the  river  to  Hochelaga,  now  Mon- 
treal, and  at  that  time  a  principal  settlement, 
prompted  by  jealousy  of  the  other  tribes.  But 
Cartier,  penetrating  his  motives,  continued  his  voy- 
age ;  and  passing  through  Lake  St.  Peter's,  and  strug- 
gling with  the  "fierceness  and  swiftness"  of  the 
downward  flow,  at  length  reached  the  desired 
Hochelaga.  His  arrival  created  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm among  the  simple  Indians,  and  his  landing  was 
a  pageant  which  it  is  beautiful  to  realize.  "  As  they 
stepped  on  shore,  they  were  met  by  a  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  who '  afterwards  entertained 
them,  as  a  father  would  his  child ;'  "^  their  boats,  on 
returning  to  their  vessels,  were  loaded  with  millet, 
bread,  and  provisions,  and  fruit.  The  next  day, 
Cartier,  "very  gorgeously  apparelled,"  attended  by 
five  gentlemen  and  twenty  sailors,  and  having  ob- 
tained three  guides,  ascended  the  mountain,  which 
overhung  the  Indian  settlement.  The  way  from  the 
shore  was  broad  and  well  beaten ;  and  after  he  had 
proceeded  some  distance,  he  was  met  by  one  of  "  the 
chiefest  lordes  of  the  citie,"  arrayed  in  barbaric  splen- 
dour, in  skins  and  plumes^  who  invited  him  to 
repose  a  while  around  a  good  fire  that  had  been 
kindled,  and  entertained  him  with  a  discourse  "in 
sign  of  mirth  and  amity."  In  return  for  his  good 
will,  the  French  commander  made  him  a  present  of 
hatchets  and  knives,  and  a  cross  which  he  instructed 
him  to  kiss.  As  he  advanced  higher  and  higher, 
his  eye  reposed  with  delight  upon  the  wide  spread 
expanse  that  gradually  opened;  he  admired  the 
Bcattered  groups  of  oak  trees,  and  the  smiling  enclo- 
sures of  bright  green  Indian  com,  the  noblest  of 
cereal  productions.  When,  at  length,  he  gained  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  transported  with  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  the  prospect  from  its  commanding 

(1)  Hakluyt. 


crest,  he  bestowed  on  it,  in  his  enthusiasm,  the  name 
of  Mont  Royal.  From  this  commanding  elevation  he 
beheld  the  broad  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  dotted 
with  islands,  and  gay  with  Indian  barks — a  vast  and 
level  region  of  primeval  forests  occupied  both  shores, 
unbroken  but  by  a  few  Indian  settlements ;  above  this 
great  plain,  at  intervals,  groups  of  bold  and  insulated 
mountains,  extending  far  toward  the  southern  horizon. 
It  was  a  scene  fitted  for  the  seat  of  empire ;  and 
proudly  must  the  heart  of  its  first  discoverer  have 
swelled  as  he  gazed  on  it,  and  indulged  in  visions  of 
its  future  greatness. 

At  his  feet,  and  joined  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountain, 
was  tlie  pretty  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  enclosing 
in  its  "  three  courses  of  ramparts,"  the  fifty  dwellings 
of  the  Indians,  each  fifty  paces  long,  by  fifteen  wide, 
built  of  wood  covered  with  fine  bark,  and  having 
on  the  top,  store  places  for  the  com,  which,  beaten 
to  powder,  was  made  into  cakes  baked  on  hot  stones. 
This  with  pottage,  stores  of  pulse,  dried  fish,  and 
fruits,  especially  cucumbers  and  melons,  formed  the 
simple  but  abundant  food  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
slept  on  fine  bark  covered  with  skins.  As  Cartier 
descended  into  the  open  space  in  the  midst  of  the 
town,  the  chief  came  forth  to  meet  him,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  Indians.  Seating  himself  with  the 
Frenchman  on  a  fine  deer  skin,  he  took  from  his  own 
head  the  wreath  which  served  as  his  distinctive  badget 
and  placed  it  upon  that  of  Cartier.  The  Indians,  who 
invested  their  visitors  with  almost  supernatural  at- 
tributes, now  brought  forth  their  sick,  that  they  might 
be  healed.  "  With  the  simplicity  of  these  poor  people,'* 
says  Charlevoix,  "  the  captain  was  greatly  moved :  he 
armed  himself  with  a  lively  faith,  and  recited,  as  de- 
voutly as  he  was  able,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  He  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  sick,  distributed  to  them  chaplets  and  Agnus 
Dei,  and  made  them  understand  of  how  great  virtue 
they  were,  for  the  cure  of  all  sorts  of  infirmities. 
This  done,  he  engaged  in  prayer,  beseeching  eamestly 
the  Lord  to  leave  no  longer  these  poor  idolaters  in 
the  darkness  of  infidelity,  and  recited  with  a  loud 
voice  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Indians  listen- 
ed with  vague  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion  to  these 
pious  ceremonies,  which  were  terminated  by  a  burst  of 
music,  which  set  them  beside  themselves  with  wonder- 
ment and  joy." 

On  leaving  the  friendly  Hochelaga,  Cartier  returned 
to  his  old  station  at  the  river  now  called  after  him. 
A  tradition  existed  in  the  time  of  Charlevoix,  that 
one  of  his  vessels  was  wrecked  upon  a  sunken  rock, 
opposite  its  mouth,  hence  called  Jacques  Cartier's  rock. 
Here  he  passed  the  long  and  dreary  Canadian  winter, 
"  in  ice  two  fadoms  thick,  and  snow  four  feet  higher 
than  his  ship's  aides ;"  and  losing  many  of  his  people, 
of  all  ranks,  by  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy.  On  the 
approach  of  summer  he  gladly  prepared  to  return  to 
France ;  set  up  a  cross  in  sign  of  French  occupation; 
and,  partly  by  force  and  puily  by  persuasion,  having 
brought  off  Donnacona  and  some  others  with  him,  he  in 
July,  1536,  regained  the  well-known  harbour  of  St.  Malo. 
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'  The  noble  rirer  which  Cartier  was  thus  the  first  to 
I  explore,  is  unique  in  its  peculiarities,  and  perhaps  un- 
equalled by  any  other  in  the  world.  The  magnificent 
I  lakes,  or  rather  inland  seas  of  which  it  is  the  outlet, 
which  maintain  the  even  and  unvaryinjj  flow  of  its 
majestic  current,  are  assumed,  upon  solid  grounds,  to 
contain  half  the  fresh  water  on  this  planet.  The 
quantity  discharged  hourly  by  this  amazing  flood,  is 
estimated  at  1,672,704,000  cubic  feet.  Its  basin  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  higher  being  occupied  by 
Lake  Superior,  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
receiving  more  than  fifty  rivers.  Through  the  falls  of 
St.  Mary,  the  whole  of  its  waters  pours  into  the 
Lakes  of  Michigan  and  Huron,  of  scarcely  inferior 
dimensions.  The  almost  unfathomable  depth  of  these 
lakes  is  a  most  interesting  phenomena  in  physical 
geography.  Though  the  surface  of  the  two  lower  is 
618  feet  above  the  Atlantic  level,  their  bottoms  are 
nearly  300  feet  below  it.  By  the  straits  of  Detroit, 
these  upper  lakes  pour  down  into  the  basin  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  is  230  miles  in  length.  The  narrow  strait, 
where  the  whole  of  this  immense  body  rolls  for  ever 
in  its  resistless  might,  over  the  sublime  cliffs  of 
Niagara,  and  then  forms  for  several  miles  of  swift 
descent  one  continuous  and  terrific  rapid,  one  whirl 
of  foam  and  terror,  through  the  profound  and  narrow 
chasm  which  it  has  excavated  in  the  course  of  ages,  is 
altogetlier  unequalled  in  its  fearful  sublimity  upon 
our  globe.  By  the  channel  it  descends  to  the  level 
of  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  and  lowest  of  these  inland 
seas,  200  miles  long,  by  70  broad. 

The  river,  as  it  flows  out  of  this  lake,  vanes  from 
two  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  is  divided  into  numerous 
channels  of  every  width,  as  it  passes  tlirough  the 
'*  Thousand  Isles."  These  are  of  every  size  and  form, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  primeval  nature, 
forming  a  scene  of  soft  and  romantic  beauty,  of 
dreamy,  fairy  strangeness— of  fantastic  intricacy,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  terrific  grandeur  of  Niagara. 
Hurrying  on,  with  its  burden  of  timber  rafts,  over  the 
tremendous  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault  and  La  Chine, 
(which  interruption  is  surmounted  by  a  ship  canal,) 
it  is  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  romantic  Ottawa, 
and  flows  past  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  grow- 
ing emporium  of  Canada,  receiving,  as  it  proceeds  on 
its  course,  the  waters  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
to  expand  at  length,  in  all  its  glory,  beneath  the 
crested  crags  of  Quebec.  To  this  city,  the  great 
timber  d^pot,  it  is  550  miles  from  the  sea,  navigable 
for  ships  of  the  line  of  the  first  class,  while  vessels  of 
6G0  tons  ascend  to  Montreal,  which  is  upwards  of  730 
miles  above  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  whole  of  this  stupendous  basin  (which,  when 
Cartier  first  entered  it,  was  the  haunt  of  the  roaming 
savage)  is  fast  filling  up,  and  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
mighty  nation.  But  three  centuries  since  it  was  disco- 
vered, how  much  of  romantic  incident,  of  momen- 
tous change,  of  astonishing  progress,  has  filled  up  the 
short  but  eventful  period.  Upon  these  lakes,  tlien 
skimmed  only  by  the  wandering  canoe,  hostile  fleets 
have  been  bvilt^  and  have  contended  in  deadly  con- 


flict. On  one  of  its  shores  feeble  colonies  have  Bpmsg 
up  into  an  independent  nation,  rivalling  in  power  the 
proudest  states  of  the  old  world.  Populous  cities 
adorn  the  banks  of  these  great  inland  waters,  and 
splendid  steam-boats  connect  their  remotest  extre- 
mities. Canals  have  been  cut  to  overcome  the  occa- 
sional obstacles  presented  by  nature,  and  a  chain  of 
internal  water  communication,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  heart  of  this 
mighty  continent,  serves  as  a  highway  for  the  count- 
less emigrants  who  are  continually  pouring  into  it  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  are  some  striking  peculiarities  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  contrasted  with  its  great  rival,  the 
Mississippi.  The  former  is  as  limpid  in  its  waters, 
and  as  unalterable  in  their  level,  as  the  latter  is  turbid, 
and  with  its  swelling  inundations  o?erflows  its  banks 
for  miles  round.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  magnificently 
beautiful ;  the  grandeur  of  the  Mississippi  is  gloomy 
and  oppressive.  It  is  in  moral  keeping  with  this 
physical  contrast,  that  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  settled  by  freemen  alone,  and  have  never 
echoed,  like  those  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  lash  of  the 
slave-master,  or  the  groan  of  the  captive ;  but  many  a 
hunted  fugitive  from  the  southern  strongholds  of 
slaveiy,  as  he  has  passed  its  broad  stream,  and  felt 
liimself  on  British  ground,  has  blessed  his  God  who 
has  enabled  him  to  reach  an  asylum  of  liberty. 

No  river  can  exhibit  greater  variety  of  scenery — here 
the  calm  and  glassy  expanse,  studded  with  verdurous 
islands ;  there,  wild  and  tumultuous  rapids,  with  the 
immense  rafts  that  hurry  down  among  their  foaming 
waters.  Sometimes  for  miles  all  is  the  unbroken 
solitude  of  primeval  nature ;  the  canoe  of  the  Indian 
is  still  seen  paddling  from  shore  to  shore,  his  bark 
wigwam  still  glimmera  amid  the  dusky  shades  of  the 
forest ;  and  then  succeeds  the  pleasant,  quaint,  white 
vilhige  of  the  French  settlers,  with  its  antique  vanes, 
and  spire,  and  cross.  What  more  picturesque  than 
old  Quebec,  with  its  rock-built  citadel  and  antiquated 
buildings  ?  Nor  is  there  in  the  new  world  any  river 
with  such  stirring,  though  often  painful  associations, 
as  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  devotedness  of  the  first 
Catholic  Missionaries,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
in  planting  the  cross  among  the  Indian  savages,  their 
trials  and  their  martyrdom,  together  with  the  warlike 
feats  of  Wolfe,  and  Montcalm,  and  Montgomery,  have 
thrown  over  its  banks  a  troubled  but  romantic  halo. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  For  some  time  after 
Carticr's  visit,  the  progress  of  colonization  was  slow, 
and  the  next  we  hear  of  the  infant  ^lontreal,  is  in 
connexion  with  the  missions  of  the  French  Jesuits, 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  discovery.  **  Religious 
enthusiasm,"  says  the  eloquent  Bancroft,  "  colonized 
New  England,  and  religious  enthusiasm  founded 
Montreal,  made  a  conquest  of  the  wilderness  on  the 
Upper  Lakes,  and  explored  the  Mississippi.  Puri- 
tanism gave  New  England  its  worship  and  its  schools, 
the  Roman  Church  created  for  Canada  its  altars,  its 
hospitab,  and  its  scmiiiaries."  '*  Of  Montreal,  selected 
to  be  a  nearer  rendezvous  for  converted  Indians, 
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I  possession  was  taken  in  1640,  by  a  solemn  mass, 
!  celebrated  beneath  a  tent.   In  the  following  Febmary, 
i  in  France,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris,  a 
general  supplication  was  'made  that  the  Qneen  of 
;  Angels  wonld  take  the  island  of  Montreal  under  her 
protection.    Li  August  of  the  same  year,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
and  of  the  native  warriors  summoned  from  the  wilder- 
ness, the  festival  of  the  Assumption  was  solemnized 
on  the  island  itself.    Henceforward,  the  hearth  of  the 
sacred  fires  of  the  Wyandots  was  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin."  "  There  the  Mohawk  and  the  feebler  Algon- 
quin,*' (Lidian  tribes)  said  Le  Jeune,  "shall  make  their 
home ;  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  a  little 
child  shall  guide  them."  ^ 

Thus  far  the  chronicles  of  Montreal  are  peaceful. 
Time  flew  on,  and  the  place  continued  to  increase. 
The  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  colonial 
monopoly,  was  the  signal  for  its  first  misfortunes.  In 
August,  1689,  a  band  of  Iroquois  Indians,  siding  with 
Great  Britain,  surprised  and  burnt  the  place,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  **  two  hundred  persons  met  death, 
nnder  forms  too  horrible  to  mention."  The  place* 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
remained  under  their  rule  until  the  victory  of  Wolfe 
gained  possession  of  Canada  for  liis  country.  No 
conquered  province  was  ever  treated  with  greater 
mildness  and  forbearance ;  the  religion  and  usages  of 
the  French  population  were  respected,  to  a  degree 
irreconcilable  perhaps  with  those  organic  changes 
required  by  the  rapid  influx  which  then  began  to  take 
place  of  British  settlers — as  active,  and  energetic,  and 
enterprising,  as  the  French  "habitans  "  were  attached 
to  old  habits  and  traditions,  and  obstinately  opposed  to 
innovation  or  progress.  It  is  in  attempting  to  rccon. 
cile  these  jarring  interests,  and  to  fuse  elements  which, 
like  oil  and  water,  obstinately  refuse  to  mingle,  that 
the  British  Government  has  alternately  awakened  the 
jealous  hostility  of  both;  and  it  is  in  difficulties 
arising  out  of  this  state  of  things,  that  her  supremacy 
is  most  endangered. 

Of  this  opposition  of  races  and  religions,  the  city  of 
Montreal  is,  as  it  were,  a  visible  type.  Its  oldest 
buildings  are  all  French  and  Catholic.  Narrow  streets, 
bordered  by  masses  of  heavy  stone  piles,  quaint  and 
picturesque  steeples,  surmounted  with  crosses,  form 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  place.  As  the 
British  population  poured  in,  more  open  avenues,  in 
a  lighter  style  of  architecture,  were  added  in  rapid 
succession.  Thus  mixed  is  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
One  moment  we  hear  the  plaintive  bell  of  a  Catholic 
nunnery ;  the  next,  the  streets  resound  with  the  merry 
English  fife  and  drum.  The  popidation  is  as  mingled 
as  at  Quebec.  On  the  quay  may  be  seen  the  dusky 
half-reclaimed  Indian  and  bis  bark  canoe,  side  by  side 
with  the  ruddy  English  settler,  newly  arrived  by  the 
booming  steam-boat.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  old  and  the  new  are  seen  just  now  to- 
gether, but  the  old  is  rapidly  fading  awuy,  and  will 


soon  exist  only  in  poetry  and  tradition^  while  the  new 
ia  advancing  with  gigantic  strides. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  history  of  Montreal  any 
further,  beyond  observing,  that  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  that  of  1813,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  more  tlian  once  the 
object  of  contention,  but,  being  open  and  unfortified, 
furnishes  no  incidents  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Un- 
der the  British  Government,  it  has  become  a  place  of 
great  and  growing  importance ;  the  natural  centre  of 
our  immense  possessions  in  North  America.  Of  these 
and  of  their  capabilities,  a  New  York  journal,  after 
speculating  as  to  the  issue  of  the  recent  disturbances, 
gives  the  following  prodigious  estimate,  and  suggests 
a  grand,  but  perhaps  somewhat  visionary  scheme  for 
their  development : — 

"  Although  annexation  to  the  United  States  has  been 
mooted,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  result  can  be 
anticipated  for  some  time  to  come.  Other  remedies  of 
a  more  local  and  British  character,  springing  from  their 
condition,  will  bo  first  attempted.  One  of  the  most 
feasible  of  these  remedies  would  appear  to  be  a  national 
union  of  all  British  North  America,  under  one  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  in  which  the  two  Canadas, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
other  dependencies,  might  be  united  in  one  great 
country.  To  this  union  might  be  added  the  whole 
region  north  and  west,  to  Vancouver's  Island  and  the 
North  Pole.  If,  in  addition  to  this  grand  plan  of 
creating  a  new  nationality  in  British  North  America, 
the  British  Government  and  British  mercantile  interests 
were  to  commence  immediately  the  construction  of  a 
magnificent  railroad  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific,  by 
the  most  practicable  route,  thus  opening  a  new  channel 
of  communication  between  China  and  the  £ast»  and 
Great  Britain  herself,  they  might  be  enabled  to  turn 
the  energy,  skill,  enterprise,  and  national  capacity  of 
the  British  American  colonies  into  a  new  and  fortunate 
direction.  Politics  and  commerce  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  Anglo-Saxon  afifairs.  Trade  and  liberty  aie 
the  bread  and  butter  of  Anglo-Saxon  existence.  The 
British  territory  in  North  America  is  greater  in  extent 
than  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  Russian  empire.  They  possess  means, 
and  soil,  and  climate,  and  productions  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  race  of  people,  if  they  were  all  banded  together,  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  one  grand  North  American  confederacy, 
under  a  constitutional  government,  which  would 
speedily  upset  the  French  and  English  factions  that  now 
agitate  unfortunate  Canada;  bringing  into  operation 
new  elements  of  material,  wealth,  and  political  and 
social  prosperity,  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
character.  Thus  they  might  prepare  themwlves  for  ad- 
mission, in  good  time,  into  the  limits  of  Uiis  vast  and 
growing  repttblic  of  free  States." 

This  extract  is  eminently  characteristic  at  once  of 
the  '*'go  ahead"  imagination,  and  of  the  imperturbable 
self-complacency  of  our  transatlantic  brethren. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BUDRUDEEN. 

BY  UETA. 

Mr.  Brookb  having  effected  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Sultan  of  Borneo  and  the  two  princes, 
Muda  Hassim  and  Budrudeen,  these  two  latter  re- 
mained devoted  to  the  interests  of  England,  in  despite 
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of  every  effort  to  menace  or  corrupt  them ;  and  when 
the  pirate  party  found  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  violate  their  enga«*ements,  it  was  determined  to 
exterminate  them,  witii  all  their  families  and  friends. 
The  seal  of  Omar  All  was  obtained,  and  the  massacre 
executed  to  the  letter. 

The  four  brothers  were  at  this  time  living  in  secu- 
rity in  various  parts  of  the  city,  quite  unsuspicious  of 
any  conspiracy  against  them,  when  suddenly,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  houses  of  each  of  the  princes  and 
other  men  of  rank  known  to  be  favourable  to  the 
English  policy  and  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  were 
attacked  by  orders  from  the  Sultan,  given  under  his 
own  signet ;  and  thirteen  members  of  lits  own  family, 
uncles,  nephews,  and  cousins,  were  barbarously  assas- 
sinated by  this  unnatural  monster. 

Jaffer,  at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  was  in  attend- 
ance on  his  lord  the  Pangeran  Budrudecn ;  and,  with 
a  few  of  his  immediate  followers,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  house,  made  evety  exertion  to  repel  the  assail- 
ants. For  some  time  Budrudeen  fought  bravely  at 
their  head ;  but  taken  completely  by  surprise,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  desperately  wounded,  he  at 
last  gave  way,  and  retiring  by  the  women's  apart- 
ments, escaped  to  a  distant  pak  of  the  building,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister  and  by  another  young  lady, 
all  of  whom  were  by  this  time  aware,  from  the  shouts 
and  exclamations  of  the  multitude,  that  Budrudeen 
was  attacked  by  the  authority  of  his  own  uncle  and 
sovereign,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
served. 

On  rejoining  his  lord,  Jaffer  was  directed  to  open 
a  cask  or  barrel  of  gunpowder,  which  was  found  stand- 
ing in  the  room.  This  order  he  immediately  obeyed, 
and  waited  his  lord's  further  commands.  Pangeran 
Budrudeen  then  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  calling 
Jaffer  to  his  presence,  placed  it  in  his  hands,  with  a 
last  injunction  to  flee  in  haste  to  the  sea,  to  endeavour 
to  reach  Sarawak,  and  to  convey  the  ring  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Brooke,  as  a  dying  memento  of  his  esteem,  and 
to  bid  Mr.  Brooke  not  to  forget  him,  and  to  lay  his 
case  and  the  cause  of  his  country  before  the  Queen  of 
England.  Having  received  the  ring,  and  faithfully 
promised  to  comply  with  those  commands,  Jaffer  was 
ordered  to  depart,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  his 
lord  fired  the  gunpowder,  and  Pangeran  Budrudecn 
and  the  two  women  were  instantly  blown  up. 


'Ti^  night !  and  on  his  couch  reclining 
The  wearied  prince  hath  sought  repcsc — 

Yet  ere  the  last  red  6un*s  reclining 
His  death  was  compassed  by  his  foes  I 

And  near  him,  on  soft  cushions  iying, 

Two  lovely  girls  are  dimly  seen, 
W  o  silent  watch  with  love  undying 
he  calm  soft  sleep  of  Budrudecn. 

Calmly  he  sleeps  while  o*er  him  bending 
His  wife  and  sister  gaze  with  pride : 

What  anxious  thoughts  with  joy  contending 
Fill  the  fond  heart  of  that  young  bride  ! 


That  day,  before  the  Saltan  kneeling, 

The  Pangeran  hath  nobly  borne 
The  scoffs  of  those  whose  footfiteps  stealing 

Shall  rouse  him  ere  the  break  of  mom. 

Tes !— for  his  words  of  truth  and  right 
Their  wicked  hearts  are  lashed  to  madness. 

Oh  !  fly  before  the  morning's  light, 
Nor  let  thy  life  be  quenched  in  sadness ! 

Too  late  !  too  late  1  the  hour  is  come ; 

Grim  swarthy  forms  now  onwards  sally, 
Bearing, — oh  God,  that  truth  were  dumb  t 

The  signet  seal  of  Omar  All  I 

Yes  !  'twas  the  Sultan,  uncle,  friend, 
Who  gave  the  stem  command  to  spear  him ; 

Kow,  gracious  heaven,  thjr  succour  lend, 
For  the  bright  kris  is  gleaming  near  him. 

Oh  !  Ella  Meem,  if  thou  couldst  save, 
How  gladly  thy  young  life  had  parted ; 

But  shadows  borrowed  from  the  grave 
Kow  gather  round  the  lion-hearted  1 

They  come  !  they  come !  a  countless  crowd ; 

She  hears  their  summons  at  the  gate ; 
Hark  1  'tis  the  death-note  sounding  loud, 

Which  summons  thee  to  meet  thy  fate  1 

Ho  hears  !— with  ey»-balls  wildly  flashing, 
He  starteth  from  his  death-like  trance^ 

With  rapid  footsteps  madly  dashing. 
He  checks  the  foemen's  first  advance. 

*'  Now  yield  to  this  a  subject's  duty, 
No  longer  faith  with  strangers  keep, 

Or  give  thy  head—the  pirates'  booty, 
To  deck  their  prahus  on  the  deep  ! " 

"  No  !  villains  I— By  the  God  of  heaven, 
I  keep  my  faith  to  England's  Queen  ! 

To  you  one  conquering  hour  is  given — 
To  die  for  troth,  to  Budradeen  ! 

'*  But  know  that  ere  the  rising  sun 
Hath  reddened  thrice  the  angry  sky. 

My  death  shall  be  revenged  by  one 
Before  whose  look  your  hearta  shall  die  1 

"  For  truth,  for  constancy,  for  faith, 
God  wills  that  I  should  perish  here; 

But  well  I  know  my  early  death 
Shall  cost  your  dastard  chieftains  dear !  ** 

They  fight !    Who  falls  1—the  prince  1-^h  no  I 
Though  wounded  sore,  he  stands  at  bay. 

And  through  the  thickest  of  the  foe. 
Like  panther  bounds  to  seize  his  prey. 

Some  demigod  of  old  he  seemed. 
His  bleeding  arm  betrayed  no  slackness. 

And  still  his  flashing  weapon  gleamed 
Like  lightning  through  the  tempest's  blackncii.^! 

They  yield— they  staggei^back  they  fall, 

They  leave  the  outer  portal  clear ; 
Now,  Budrudeen,  if  saved  at  all. 

Fly !  ere  thy  foes  again  appear  I 

But  no  1  within  that  chamber  lying, 

His  wife  and  sister  still  remain ; 
Ah  !  noble  heart  \—thy  thoughts  of  flying 

Are,  to  that  chamber  back  again  ! 

"  Now,  Jaffer,  be  thy  friendly  task 
To  seek  the  spot  to  thee  well  knoTrn ; 

Bring  hence  my  precious  powder  cask, 
And  then — ^thy  services  are  done  ! — 
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•  I  may  not  fly— -I  dare  not  stay, 
B*en  now  my  palace  gates  they  seTor; 

Swift,  Jaffer !— ere  the  da^m  of  day 
Thy  prince  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever  1 

"  Ha !  fiiithfiil  friend— now  give  the  match ! 

'Tia  well  l—my  foes  and  I  are  even  !— 
Now,  Ella,  now ! — one  kiaa  I  Bnatcb, 

The  next,  sweet  love,  is  ours  in  heayen ! 

"  Fly,  Jaffer  I  bear  to  Sarawak 
This  aignet-ring— my  last  sad  token  ; 

Say  that  my  soul  with  Joy  looks  back 
On  pledges  kept  and  faith  unbroken  ! 

"  Tell  Baiah  Brooke,  by  swift  prahus 
To  send  this  ring  to  England's  Queen ; 

For  well  I  know  her  heart  will  choose 
A  swift  leyenge  for  Badmdeen  I 

"  Farewell— farewell  I"— the  words  come  slow. 
The  life-blood  pours  in  current  Aree. 

They  enter  !  «  Now,  Si  Jaffer,  go— 
Bemember,  rengeance  rests  with  thee  !** 

A  moment  passed— the  servant  fled, 
The  women  threw  their  arms  around  him  t 

Now,  Ella,  now  I  the  torch  is  red  ; 
Too  long  thy  love  to  earth  hath  bound  him  1 

A  blinding  smoke — a  sodden  flash — 
The  palace  walls  are  wildly  shaking; 

They  totter — fall  with  sudden  crash  ; 
The  veiy  earth  beneath  is  shaking  ! 

Wife,  sister,  prince,  together  lie. 
Their  blackened  corses  smoulder  slowly  ; 

Ah,  Budrodeen  !  thou  couldH  but  die, 
Tet  is  thy  death  a  triumph  holy. 

And  England,  as  she  drops  a  tear 

Above  thy  narrow  spot  of  earth. 
Will  bid  surrounding  nations  hear 

How  dear  she  holds  thy  priceless  worth  ! 

The  "life  that  lives  in  other's  breath," 
That  lift  is  thine,  full  well  I  ween  ; 

And  fame  upon  her  page  of  death 
Inscribes  thy  name.  Prince  Budrudeen. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL; 

OB,  THB  RAILROAD  OF  LIFE.' 
BT  TBI  AUTBOB  Of  '^FftANK   rAtRLSan.** 

Chapteb  XV. 

KISS  LIYINOSTONE  8FBAKS  A  BIT  OF  HER  MtXl). 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  early  summer,  when  the 
snn,  shining  into  his  bed-room  ^t  Broadhurst,  aroused 
Lewis  from  a  heavy  dreamless  sleep,  the  result  of  his 
previous  night's  dissipation  at  Lady  Lombard's.  The 
sensation  of  waking  for  the  first  time  in  a  stran^ 
place,  is  usually  a  disagreeable  one ;  there  is  an  unfa- 
miliar newness  in  the  aspect  of  everything  around  us, 
an  absence  of  old  associations,  which  to  an  impressible 
disposition  is  singularly  disheartening.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  Lewis ;  the  costly  furniture 
of  the  room,  arranged  with  a  stiff  propriety,  the 
spotless  carpet,  the  chair-covers  too  clean  and  slippery 

(I)  Continued  from  vol.  Ix.  p.  152. 


to  be  sat  upon,  the  bright  cold  mirrors,  the  polished 
grate,  in  which  a  fire  would  have  been  high  treason, 
each  and  all  suggestive  of  the  chilling  influence  of  that 
rigid  disciplinarian.  Miss  Livingstone,  served  painfully 
to  realize  his  new  position.  Splendour  without 
comfort,  was  an  anomsdy  he  had  never  before  encoun- 
tered, and  in  his  then  frame  of  mind,  it  aroused  all 
the  bitter  feelings  which  even  his  strength  of  will  was 
unable  to  subdue,  and  he  mentally  compared  himself 
to  a  slave  working  in  gilded  chains,  and  longed  for 
independence,  no  matter  through  what  hardships, 
struggles,  and  dangers  it  must  be  attained.  But 
there  was  a  healthy  energy  about  his  mind,  which 
prevented  his  yielding  to  these  morbid  feelings ;  so, 
hastily  dressing  himself,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
pleasure  garden,  and  as  it  was  yet  early,  strolled 
onward  through  the  park. 

After  wandering  about  for  nearly  an  hour,  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  exhilarating  fresh- 
ness  of  the  morning  air,  producing  their  natural 
effect  upon  his  spirits,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his 
absence  might  be  commented  upon,  and  possibly  give 
offence ;  accordingly,  he  retraced  his  steps  towards 
the  house.  Ignorant  of  the  locale,  however,  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  door  by  which  he  had 
gone  out,  and,  after  making  one  or  two  attempts 
in  a  wrong  direction,  was  compelled  to  effect  his 
entrance  through  a  French  window,  opening  into  a 
conservatory.  Lewis  possessed  a  great  taste  for,  and 
some  knowledge  of  Botany,  and  his  attention  was  at 
once  attracted  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  around 
him.  So  completely  was  he  engrossed  by  his  admira- 
tion, that  not  until  he  heard  his  own  name  pro- 
nounced, did  he  become  aware  that  he  was  not  the 
sole  tenant  of  the  conservatory.  Turning  at  the 
sound,  he  perceived  Annie  Grant,  in  a  very  becoming 
gardening  costume,  busily  employed  in  altering  the 
arrangement  of  certain  flower-pots. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
afford  the  reader  an  insight  into  Lewis's  feelings 
towards  this  young  lady,  as  they  were  by  no  means  of 
such  a  nature  as  might  be  expected  from  a  young 
man,  towards  a  pretty  and  agreeable  girl,  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  be  domesticated.  In  order  to 
account  for  his  peculiar  state  of  mind  on  this  subject, 
we  must  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  an  episode  in 
Lewis's  student- life,  which  hia  been  already  alluded 
to  in  a  conversation  between  Frcre  and  his  friend. 
About  a  year  before  the  period  at  which  our  story 
opened,  Lewis  had  encountered,  at  a  festive  meeting 
of  the  worthy  citizens  of  Bonn,  the  very  pretty 
daugliter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper,  and  struck  by  her 
bright  eyes,  and  a  certain  naive  simplicity  of  manner, 
had  danced  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 
Fkttered  by  the  attentions  of  the  handsome  young 
Englishman,  the  damsel,  who  (her  simplicity  being 
confined  entirely  to  manner,)  was  as  arrant  a  little 
flirt  as  ever  caused  a  heart-ache,  took  care  that  the 
acquaintance  should  continue ;  and  while  she  was 
merely  bent  on  adding  to  her  train  of  admirers,  Lewis 
fell  in  love  with  her,  as  deeply  as  a  man  can  do,  with  i 
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girl  completely  his  inferior  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  sta- 
tion. Imagination,  however,  which  at  eighteen  is 
alarmingly  active,  supplied  all  deficiencies,  and  Lewis 
continued  to  dream  his  ladj-love  was  an  angel,  till, 
one  fine  morning,  the  fact  of  her  elopement  with  a 
Grerman  baron,  who  considered  matrimony  a  super- 
fluous ordinance,  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
With  the  termination  of  the  adventure  the  reader 
is  abready  acquainted,  but  the  effect  upon  Lewis's 
disposition,  was  one  which  time  might  weaken,  but 
could  never  efface.  The  fatal  lesson  that  one  who 
seemed  true  and  pure,  was  not  so,  once  learnt,  could 
never  be  forgotten ;  the  seeds  of  mistrust  were  sown, 
and  strive  as  he  might,  the  perfect  faith,  the  bright 
eager  confidence  of  youth,  were  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

Annie,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  unusually 
lovely,  and  Lewis  accordingly  regarded  her  in  the 
light  of  a  dangerous  man-trap;  besides  this,  oddly 
enough,  she  was  by  no  means  unlike  an  ethereal  and 
spiritualized  representation  of  "  Gretchen ;"  the 
features  and  colouring  were  similar,  and  the  arch 
simplicity  of  the  FrauleitCt  manner  was  part  and 
parcel  of  Annie's  very  nature.  The  painful  recollec- 
tions which  this  resemblance  excited,  added  uncon- 
sciously to  the  prejudice  (for  it  amounted  to  that) 
which  Lewis  had  conceived  against  the  general's 
daughter; — ^but  the  true  source  of  the  feeling  lay 
deeper.  However  circumstances  may  cause  him  to 
affect,  or  even  to  believe  the  contrary,  there  is  in 
every  man's  heart  a  latent  desire  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  any  young  and  pretty  woman  into  whose 
society  he  may  be  thrown,  more  especially  where  the 
individual  is  conscious  of  possessing  powers  of  pleas- 
ing, if  he  chooses  to  exert  them ;  and  even  Lewis's 
slight  experience  of  society  had  sufficed  to  enlighten 
him  in  regard  to  this  point,  on  which  the  dullest  are 
clear-sighted.  But  coupled  with  this  feeling  came 
the  humiliating  consciousness,  that  although  by  birth 
and  education  Miss  Grant's  equal,  the  position  he 
held  in  the  family  rendered  him  her  inferior;  and 
this  idea  was  galling  in  the  extreme  to  Lewis's  haughty 
nature.  Annie,  on  the  other  hand,  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  these  wheels  within  wheels,  entertained 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  intentions  towards 
her  new  associate.  She  knew  he  was  unfortunate, 
she  saw  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  she  had  heard  that 
he  was  undertaking  a  duty  he  disliked,  for  the  sake 
of  his  mother  and  sister;  and  for  all  these  reasons 
her  woman's  heart  warmed  towards  him,  and  she  de- 
termined to  do  what  she  was  able,  to  render  his  posi- 
tion as  little  painful  as  might  be ;  moreover,  she  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  her 
father  and  her  great-aunt,  to  be  aware,  that  any  kind- 
ness the  young  tutor  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
in  the  family,  must  emanate  from  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Lewis,  having  replied  to  her  cordial 
**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Aruudcl,"  by  slightly  raising 
his  hat,  and  making  a  formal  bow,  was  about  to  pass 
on,  she  renewed  the  attack  by  adding,— 

"  May  1  trouble  you  to  move  this  flower-pot  for 
me?  it  is  so  heavy." 


Thus  appealed  to,  Lewis  stopped  short,  and  for  a 
moment  debated  with  himself  the  possibility  of 
refusing ;  but  without  being  actually  ill-bred,  such  a 
possibility  did  not  exist ;  so,  resigning  himself  to  his 
fate  with  a  very  iU  grace,  he  deposited  his  hat  on  a 
vacant  flower-stand,  and  tossing  back  lus  dark  curls 
with  the  air  of  a  sulky  lion  sha^g  his  mane,  he  took 
the  garden  pot,  which  indeed  seemed  too  heavy  for 
Annie's  little  hands,  asking  with  a  stately  coldness  by 
no  means  in  character  with  the  mild  nature  of  the 
inquiry, 

"  Where  would  you  wish  it  to  be  placed.  Miss 
Grant?" 

"  Here,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,"  returned  the  young 
lady,  indicating  the  spot  by  pointing  with  the  end  of 
a  pert  little  parasol. 

Lewis,  having  installed  the  plant  in  its  appointed 
place,  was  again  about  to  take  his  departure,  but  ere 
he  did  so,  glancing  involuntarily  at  the  effect  of  his 
labour,  his  quick  eye  at  once  discerned  the  object  of 
the  changes  Annie  was  striving  to  effect,  and  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  design,  several  heavy 
flowers  yet  required  moving.  Nothing,  however,  was 
farther  from  his  thoughts  than  the  idea  of  volunteering 
hb  assistance,  when  Annie,  catching  the  direction  of 
his  eye,  continued, 

"  Yes,  the  white  camellia  is  too  low." 

"  While  the  rhododendron  is  as  much  too  high," 
returned  Lewis  eagerly,  and  forgetting  his  proud 
scruples  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  set  to 
work  with  the  greatest  energy,  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, which  his  correct  taste  acknowledged  to  be  an 
improvement. 

The  camellia  had  been  exalted,  and  the  rhododendron 
abased,  and  many  other  "  pets  of  the  parterre"  had 
experienced  sudden  changes  of  station,  and  still  Lewis 
worked  with  unabated  zeal,  and  still  his  fair  companion 
directed  and  approved,  when  just  as,  poised  on  one 
foot  half  way  up  a  high  flower-stand,  he  was  stretching 
to  his  utmost  to  instal  a  gaudy  cactus,  ail  red  and 
green  like  a  paroquet,  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a 
stately  tread  was  heard  approaching,  and  General  Grant 
entered  the  conservatory.  Lewis  coloured  with 
mingled  anger  and  annoyance  at  being  detected  in 
such  a  situation ;  but  Annie  good-naturedly  came  to 
his  assistance.  Tripping  up  to  her  father,  and  taking 
both  his  hands,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Good  morning,  papa.  Welcome  to  dear  old 
Broadhurst  once  again.  How  pretty  it  all  looks !  but 
they  have  placed  my  flowers  so  stupidly,  I  must  have 
every  one  of  them  altered.  I've  been  working  away 
for  half-an-hour  at  least,  and  as  Mr.  Aruudcl  happened 
to  be  passing,  I  pressed  him  into  the  service,  for  some 
of  the  pots  arc  so  heavy." 

"  Much  too  heavy  for  you  to  attempt  to  move,  my 
dear,"  returned  the  General  in  a  tone  of  marked  dis  - 
approval,  "  but  why  did  you  not  summon  one  of  the 
gardeners  to  make  the  alteration  you  wislicd,  without 
troubling  Mr.  iVrundcl,  who  must  have  had  other  duties 
to  perform." 

"  As  it  was  your  desire,  sir,  to  be  present  at  my 
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introduction  to  my  future  pupil/'  replied  Lewis,  who 
had  by  this  time  reached  terra  firma,  and  recovered 
his  self-possession,  "  I  hare  refrained  from  making 
any  attempt  to  see  him,  till  I  should  have  learned  your 
farther  wishes  on  the  subject.  My  time  was  therefore 
quite  at  Miss  Grant's  disposal,  if  I  could  be  in  any 
way  useful  to  her." 

"  My  daughter  is  obliged  by  your  politeness,  sir, 
but  will  not  trespass  upon  it  farther,"  replied  the 
General  coldly. — "  My  dear  Annie,"  he  continued, 
"  it  only  wants  ten  minutes  of  nine ;  you  will  oblige 
me  by  preparing  for  breakfast — ^punctuality  is  a 
quality  by  the  neglect  of  which  all  order  is  subverted, 
propriety  set  at  nought,  much  valuable  time  wasted 
which  can  never  be  recalled,  and  the  comfort  of  a 
family  totally  destroyed.  Your  excellent  aunt  is 
aware  of  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  during  the 
twelve  years  she  has  done  me  the  favour  to  preside 
over  my  household,  she  has  never  kept  me  waiting  one 
minute." 

"  Well,  dear  papa,  I'll  do  my  best  to  please  you," 
returned  Annie;  "but,"  she  added,  laymg  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder  caressingly,  and  looking  up  in  his  face 
with  a  glance  half  mischievous  and  haJf  imploring, 
"you  won't  expect  me  to  be  so  terribly  perfect  as 
Aunt  Martha  ?  Recollect,  she  is  three  times  as  old 
as  I  am,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  three  times  as 
wise." 

The  General  tried  to  look  displeased,  but  he  could 
not  resist  Annie,  for  he  was  human  after  all ;  so, 
stroking  her  Tglossy  curls,  he  told  her  that  Mrs. 
I  BotherfiUe  (a  serious  schoolmistress,  who,  for  the 
trilling  consideration  of  300/.  per  annum,  con- 
descended to  allow  the  youthful  female  aristocracy  of 
the  land,  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  learn  from  her  lips  how 
to  regenerate  society  through  the  medium  of  frivolous 
accomplishments,)  had  failed  in  curing  her  of  talking 
nonsense,  at  whidi  Annie  laughed  merrily  and  then 
tripped  off,  turning  as  she  passed  Lewis  to  take  a  last 
glance  at  the  newly  arranged  flowers,  and  saying, 
"  Now,  don't  they  look  pretty,  Mr.  Arundel  P" 

As  the  directions  in  regard  to  Lewis  and  his 
pupil's  separate  establishment  ( for  such  the  isolated 
suite  of  rooms  they  were  to  occupy  might  be  con- 
sidered,) had  not  as  yet  been  communicated  to  the 
servants.  General  Grant  requested  the  favour  of  Lewis's 
company  at  breakfast,  with  as  much  ceremony  as  he 
could  have  used  if  he  had  been  inviting  a  royal  duke 
to  a  banquet ;  and  as  a  request  from  such  a  quarter 
was  equivalent  to  a  command,  Lewis  could  only 
comply.  Half  a  minute  before  the  clock  struck  nine. 
Miss  Livingstone,  that  human  hedge-hog,  rustled  into 
the  breakfast  room,  more  stiff  and  starched  in  mind 
and  body  than  any  other  living  creature.  As  for  her 
cap,  a  railway  train  might  have  passed  over  it  without 
injuring  that  rigid  mystery,  while  her  gown  was  at  the 
least  sabre,  not  to  say  bullet-proof.  If  ever  there 
were  a  wife  fitted  for  our  Iron  Duke,  that  adamantine 
spinster  was  the  woman — only  that  to  have  married 
her,  would  have  required  more  courage  than  twenty 
Waterloos ! 


As. the  clock  struck  nine,  the  household  servants 
made  their  appearance,  and  all  the  family  knelt  downi 
(  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Livingstone,  who,  being 
evidently  fashioned  as  the  ancients  believed  elephants 
were,  without  knee  joints,  merely  reared  up  against 
the  breakfast  table,  as  the  next  best  thing  die  could 
do,)  while  the  General  read  them  a  short,  stem  but 
polite  prayer,  after  which  he  blessed  them  very  much 
as  if  he  were  doing  the  reverse,  and  suffered  them  to 
depart.  The  breakfast  was  excellent  as  far  as  the 
commissariat  department  was  concerned,  and  the  tea 
was  not  so  cold  as  might  have  been  expected  con- 
sidering Miss  Livingstone  poured  it  oat. 

Even  Lewis's  short  acquaintance  with  that  austere 
virgin's  usual  expression  of  countenance,  led  him  to 
beUeve  that  a  darker  shade  than  ordinary  lowered 
upon  her  brow;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  after 
despatching  a  piece  of  dry  toast  with  the  air  of  an 
acidulated  martyr,  the  spirit  (we  fear  it  was  not  an 
amiable  one)  moved  her,  and  she  spoke. 

"  I  must  say.  General,  your  benevolence  has  rather 
overpowered  your  judgment,  to  my  poor  thinking,  in 
this'  singular  addition  to  the  establishment  at  Broad- 
hurst.  I  really  consider  that  I  ought  to  have  been  a 
little  more  clearly  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
before  these  new  arrangements  were  actually  decided 
on. 

"  If  you  refer  to  Sir  Walter  Desborough,  madam," 
returned  the  General  sternly,  "I  must  recall  to  your 
memory  the  fact  of  my  having  mentioned  to  you,  this 
day  week,  my  intention  that  my  ward  should  reside 
at  Broadhurst." 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  any  com- 
munication you  do  me  the  honour  of  making  to  me. 
General  Grant,  nor  have  I  forgotten  the  conversation  to 
which  you  refer ;  but  if  you  mentioned  that  your  ward 
was  a  dangerous  idiot,  and  that  you  expected  me  to 
preside  over  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  that  circum- 
stance certainly  has  escaped  me." 

The  wrinkles  on  the  General's  forehead  deepened,  as 
he  replied  with  a  glance  towards  Lewis, —  "You 
forget,  Miss  Livingstone,  that  we  are  not  in  private." 

"  Bjeally,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  if,  as  I  believe,  that 
jfoung "  (and  she  hud  an  ill-natured  emphasis  on  the 
word)  "  gentleman  has  undertaken  the  duties  of 
keeper — "  . 

"Tutor,"  interposed  the  General  sharply. 

"Well,  tutor,  then,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so," 
continued  Miss  Livingstone,  "  the  name  does  not  much 
signify ;  but  if  Mr.  Arundel  is  to  have  the  care  of  this 
dreadfid  boy,  the  sooner  he  knows  what  his  duties 
wiU  be,  and  sets  about  them,  the  better ;  for  I  tell  you 
plainly,  General  Grant,  that  unless  there's  a  man  about 
the  creature  who  can  manage  him,  I  won't  sleep 
another  night  in  the  house  with  him.  There's  no 
trusting  those  idiots ;  we  may  aU  be  murdered  in  our 
beds." 

As  the  good  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  got  the 
steam  up  to  a  very  high  degree  of  pressure,  hazarded 
the  above  uncomfortable  suggestion,  Annie,  who  had 
been  listening  with  an  expression  of  painful  annoyance 
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to  her  aunt's  harangue,  suddenly  turned  pale  and 
glanced  with  a  look  of  appealing  inquiry  towards  her 
father,  who  replied  to  her  rather  than  to  Miss 
Livingstone,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  Keally,  my  dear  Annie,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
that  the  fears  with  which  your  excellent  relative  (and 
he  looked  bayonets  at  Minerva,  who  shook  her  head  till 
her  terrific  cap  rustled  like  an  angry  hail-storm)  would 
seek  to  inspire  you  are  utterly  without  foundation." 

Then,  turning  to  Lewis,  he  added, 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Arundel,  is,  that- 
from  a  mistaken  policy,  your  future  pupil  has  been 
indulged  in  every  caprice  of  his  weak  intellect,  till  the 
slightest  opposition  to  his  wishes  irritates  him,  be- 
yond all  control  that  has  yet  been  exercised  over  him ; 
but  as  his  only  attendants  are  an  old  female  domestic 
who  was  his  nurse,  and  her  son,  a  lad  younger  than 
Sir  Walter  himself,  whom  he  has  been  foolishly  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  in  the  light  of  a  companion,  this 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at." 

"  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  eradicate  faults  of 
I   temper  which  have  been  allowed  to  become  habitual, 
especially  where  the  reasoning  faculties  arc  defective," 
observed  Lewis  thoughtfully. 

"You  may  well  say  that,  sir,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Livingstone ;  "  his  reasoning  faculties  (as  you  please  to 
term  them)  are  so  defective^  that  in  my  humble  opinion 
the  boy  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fool ;  and  you 
may  as  well  try  to  drive  a  pig  straight,  as  to  talk 
sense  to  a  fool, — but  how  a  man  so  particular  as 
General  Grant  can  have  brought  such  an  inmate  into 
his  family,  and  then  expect  that  things  are  to  go  on 
with  the  order  and  precision  that—'* 
I  "  Madam  ! "  began  the  General  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
his  stock  of  patience  utterly  exhausted  by  this  indirect 
mode  of  attack.  But  Annie,  with  a  degree  of  tact 
and  moral  courage  for  which  Lewis  had  by  no  means 
been  disposed  to  give  her  credit,  laid  her  hand 
imploringly  on  her  father's  arm,  and  whispered  a  few 
magical  words,  which  served  to  avert  the  storm  that 
had  appeared  inevitable.  An  awkward  pause  ensued, 
which  was  broken  by  the  General,  who,  rising  ma- 
jestically from  his  chair,  informed  Lewis  that  he  should 
request  his  attendance  in  half-an-hour ;  then  casting  a 
withering  glance  at  Miss  Livingstone,  which  caused 
that  resi)ectable  porcupine  of  private  life  to  bristle  up 
if  possible  more  fiercely  than  before,  he  quitted  the 
room.  No  sooner  had  her  nephew-in-law's  retreating 
footsteps  ceased  to  echo  through  the  long  corridor, 
than  the  good  huly,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  his 
presence,  did  then  and  there  openly,  avowedly,  and 
with  much  vehemence,  utter  a  declaration  of  war,  issue 
•  protest  against  the  introduction  of  "  rampant  idiots  " 
into  that  heretofore  peaceful  family,  and  finally  assert 
her  own  liberty  of  action,  by  promulgating  her  deter- 
mination to  depart  forthwith,  leaving  her  companions 
to  contemplate  the  agreeable  contingencies  of  **  being 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  during  the  day-time,  and 
murdered  in  their  beds  all  night." 

Having  in  some  degree  relieved  her  mind  by  this 
explosion,  she  applied  the  superfluous  steam  still 


remaining,  to  the  purpose  of  locomotion,  her  orisp 
schako  rending  the  air,  and  her  high-heeled  shoes  knock- 
ing sharp  little  double  knocks,  as  of  an  angry  post- 
man, against  the  polished  oak  floor,  as  she  swept  along. 
And  these  "pleasant  passages"  were  the  first 
votive  offering  which  Lewis  saw  presented  to  tbe 
Lares  and  Penates  of  Broadhurst. 

Chapteb  XVI. 

CONTAINS  MUCH  POLLY  AND  A  LITTLE  COlfMON  SENSS. 

General  Grant  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  easy  chair, 
as  if  he  were  on  his  charger,  and  his  face  wore  an 
expression  of  scrutinizing  authority,  as  of  a  oonunander 
about  to  review  his  troops,  when  Lewis,  in  obedience 
to  his  summons,  entered  the  library. 

"  Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Arundel.  I  have  requested  the 
attendance  of  Sir  Walter  Dcsborough,  and  expect  he 
will  be  here  immediately." 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Lewis  seated  him- 
self to  await  the  arrival  of  his  future  pupil ;  but  the 
minutes  glided  by,  and  still  no  pupil  appeared.  At 
length,  just  as  the  General's  small  stock  of  patience 
became  exhausted  and  he  had  requested  Lewis  to 
ring  the  beU,  the  butler  returned  saying  that  it 
was  impossible  to  induce  Sir  Walter  to  leave 
his  room  unless  the  female  attendant  who  had  been 
his  nurse  might  come  with  him.  General  Grant 
frowned  portentously,  glanced  expressively  towards 
Lewis,  muttering,  "Some  of  the  evil  effects  of  a 
grievous  system  of  neglect ;"  then  added,  to  the  ser- 
vant, "  You  may  desire  Mrs.  Peters  to  accompany 
Sir  Walter  Desborough." 

"  One  of  the  fii*st  points  to  which  you  will  have  to 
direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Arundel,"  continued  the 
(General,  as  the  domestic  quitted  the  apartment,  '*  is  to 
induce  my  ward  to  dispense  with  the  society  of  this 
person  and  her  son ;  he  may  retain  tlieir  services  as 
attendants,  but  must  be  taught  no  longer  to  regard 
them  as  companions." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  admitted  three 
individuals.  Of  these,  the  first  who  claims  our  no- 
tice, was  the  unfortunate  young  baronet  who  was 
to  be  Lewis's  future  charge.  He  appeared  about 
fourteen,  but  was  tall  for  that  age;  his  figure  was 
slight  and  not  ungraceful,  and  his  features  were 
handsome ;  his  forehead  was  high  but  narrow  and 
receding;  his  eyes  were  bright  and  clear,  though 
totally  devoid  of  expression,  and  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  weakness  and  irresolution  about  the  mouth, 
which  too  clearly  indicated  -his  want  of  intellect. 
Mrs.  Peters  was  a  very  stout  old  kdy,  on  whom  the 
cares  of  life,  and  a  rare  specimen  of  the  female  costume 
of  some  by.gone  age,  appeared  to  sit  easily;  her  outline 
might  have  suggested  to  an  imaginative  beholder  the 
idea  of  a  huge  pillow  which  had  "come  alive,"  and  made 
itself  a  gown  out  of  one  of  the  chintz  bed-curtains,  for- 
getting the  waist.  Her  conversation  was  embellished 
by  a  redundancy  of  mild  ejaculations,  amongst  which 
a  benediction  on  her  own  "heart  alive,"  and  an  ' 
apostrophe  to  a  solitary  possessive  pronoun,  which  had 
lobt  its  noun,  and  agreed  with  nothing  in  particular,   I 
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«tood  pre-eminent.  Her  stock  of  ideas,  which  was  by 
no  means  inconveniently  large,  had  been  presented  to 
ber  in  her  youth,  and  required  altering  to  suit  the 
present  fashion.  Still  she  was  a  good  old  woman  in  her 
way ;  her  **  heart  alive  "  was  a  very  kind  one ;  and  she 
doated  on  poor  Walter,  spoiling  and  indulging  him  till 
she  had  made  even  a  greater  fool  of  him  than  nature 
had  intended  him  to  be.  The  trio  was  completed  by  her 
hopeful  son  Robert,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
termed.  Bob  Peters,  who,  one  year  younger  than  Sir 
Walter,  was  as  clever  and  mischievous  an  imp  as  ever 
indued  a  page's  livery  and  bore  a  splendid  crop  of 
buttons  to  fascinate  society.  Pressing  close  to  his 
nurse's  side,  and  dragging  the  pretty  page  after  him  by 
the  wrist,  Walter  entered  the  alarming  presence  of 
his  guardian  and  his  tutor,  hanging  back  Uke  a  startled 
colt  the  moment  he  perceived  a  stranger. 

"Walter,  come  here;  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
this  gentleman,"  exclaimed  General  Grant,  in  the 
blandest  tone  he  could  command ;  but  in  vain,  Walter 
only  bung  his  head,  and  shrank  closer  to  his  protectress. 

"Go  to  the  General,  Walter  dearie.  Bless  my 
heart  alive,  you  ain't  so  silly  as  to  be  afraid  of  him" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Peters,  emphasising  the  him  as  though 
it  referred  to  a  pet  lamb  or  a  tame  rabbit. 

'*Go  in  and  win.  Master  Walter;  the  gentleman 
won't  bite  yer,"  suggested  Bob,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

But  their  remonstrances  produced  no  effect  upon 
Walter,  and  served  only  to  increase  General  Grant's 
initation. 

"He  must  be  taught  obedience,  sir,"  he  remarked 
quickly,  appealing  to  Lewis,  "  nothing  can  be  done  tiU 
he  becomes  obedient;"  then  turning  to  the  old  nurse,  he 
continued,  "  Mrs.  Peters,  Sir  Walter  will  not  require 
your  attendance  at  present ;  you  may  leave  the  room, 
and  take  your  son  with  you." 

"  Pm  afeard,  sir,  you  won't  be  able  to  do  nothing 
with  Master  Walter,  without  one  of  us  stops  with  him ; 
you  see  he's  kind  of  used  to  us,"  urged  Mrs.  Peters. 

"  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  leaving  the  room, 
Mrs. Peters;  when  I  require  your  advice,  I  will 
inform  you  of  the  fact,"  returned  the  Creueral,  walking 
with  stately  steps  towards  the  door,  which  he  held 
partially  open,  to  permit  the  egress  of  the  servants, 
while  he  prevented  Walter  from  following  them. 

As  he  saw  his  friends  depart,  the  boy  raised  his 
eyes,  which  gleamed  with  mmgled  fear  and  rage,  to 
General  Grant's  face,  but  cold  inflexibility  was  written 
there  so  unmistakeably  that  even  the  darkened  percep- 
tions of  the  idiot  could  not  fail  to  perceive  it ;  and 
apparently  feeling  instinctively  that  anger  would  be 
unavailing,  his  countenance  assumed  a  sulky  dogged 
expression,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  a  seat 
without  opposition.  But,  despite  this  success,  the 
General  seemed  as  far  from  gaining  his  point  as  ever ; 
neither  kindness  nor  coercion  could  induce  Walter  to 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  remarks  addressed 
to  him,  or  to  utter  a  single  word.  Any  one,  to  have 
seen  him  at  that  moment,  would  have  imagined  him 
to  be  hopelessly  imbecile.  That  such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  Lewis,  who  without  interferiug  openly 


had  been  closely  observing  him  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  felt  convinced.  He  had  particularly 
watched  the  play  of  his  features,  and  had  remarked 
when  he  first  came  in,  that  they  were  characterised 
by  an  expression  of  fear  and  shyness,  rather  than  of 
stupidity,  and  that  it  was  not  until  his  guardian  had 
banished  those  whom  he  knew  well,  and  in  whom  he 
had  confidence,  that  they  assumed  the  look  of  stolid 
sulkiness  which  they  now  wore.  After  making 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elicit  from  his  ward 
some  proof  of  intelligence,  General  Grant  at  length 
quitted  the  room  in  search  of  his  daughter,  actuated 
thereunto  by  a  vague  consciousness  that  his  own 
manner  might  possibly  be  deficient  in  conciliatory 
power,  and  that  Annie,  from  the  fact  of  her  belonging 
to  the  softer  sex,  possessed  a  decided  advantage  over 
him  in  this  particular.  Availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  Lewis  caught  up  a  young  kitten  which 
was  playing  about  the  room,  and  towards  which  he 
had  observed  Walter  cast  several  furtive  glances; 
and  caressing  the  little  animal  as  he  held  it  in  his 
arms,  he  approached  his  pupil,  saymg  quietly, — 

"  I'm  sure  you  like  the  kitten,  Walter,  she  is  so 
playful  and  pretty  ?" 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  the  sullen  look  in 
his  face,  ^^ually  gave  place  to  a  milder  expression, 
and  he  glanced  from  Lewis  to  the  kitten,  with  an 
appearance  of  intelligence,  for  which  any  one  who 
had  seen  him  a  minute  before,  would  not  have  given 
him  credit.  Lewis  saw  that  he  had  touched  the 
right  string,  and  continued  in  the  same  kind  and 
gentle  manner. 

"We  must  make  a  great  pet  of  the  kitten;  she 
will  play  with  us  and  amuse  us  nicely." 

As  he  said  this,  Walter  drew  closer  to  him,  and 
seeming,  in  his  interest  about  the  kitten,  to  forget  his 
fear  of  the  stranger,  held  out  his  hands  for  the  little 
creature  to  be  given  to  him. 

"Will  you  be  kind  to  her  if  I  let  you  have  her  ?" 
continued  Lewis. 

Walter  nodded  in  token  of  assent,  and  Lewis 
handed  him  the  kitten,  which  he  immediately  began 
to  fondle  and  play  with,  laughing  with  childish  glee 
at  its  gambols.  Aft«r  amusing  himself  in  thb  manner 
for  several  minutes,  he  suddenly  turned  to  Lewis,  and 
asked  in  a  half  whisper, — 

"  Do  you  like  ponies  too  P" 

Delighted  at  this  proof  of  the  success  of  his  attempt 
to  win  his  pupil's  confidence,  Lewis  signified  his 
intense  affection  for  ponies  in  general,  and  inquired 
whether  Walter  possessed  one.  On  receiving  an 
affirmative  nod,  he  continued, — 

"  And  are  you  very  fond  of  riding  it  P" 

This  question  seemed  to  perplex  the  boy,  for  he 
made  no  reply*  and  a  half-puzzled,  vacant  expression, 
banished  the  gleam  of  intelligence  which  had  lighted 
up  his  features.  Lewis  repeated  the  inquiry  in  two 
or  three  different  forms,  but  with  no  better  success. 
A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  young  tutor 
pondered  with  himself  the  best  means  of  calling 
forth  and  strengthening  the  faint  germs  of  inteUect 
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which  eyideutly  existed  in  the  clouded  mind  of  the 
poor  idiot,  when  Walter  again  looked  up,  and  ex- 
dahned  abruptly,— 

''Bob  sajs  Vm  to  ride  the  pony  when  somebody 
comes  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  And  I  am  that  somebody,"  returned  Lewis,  smiling 
good  naturedly;  "you  shall  ride  the  pony  to-day,  if 
you  like." 

This  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  nodded  and 
laughed,  and  resumed  his  gambob  with  the  kitten. 
Suddenly  a  new  idea  appeiured  to  strike  him,  for  his 
face  became  clouded,  and  drawing  close  to  Lewis,  he 
whispered,  pointing  to  the  door  by  which  General 
Grant  had  left  the  apartment, — 

"  Don't  tell  him,  or  he  won't  let  me  go." 

"Why  should  you  think  so,  Walter?  That  gen- 
tleman is  your  guardian,  and  means  to  be  very  kind 
to  you,"  returned  Lewis;  but  Walter  shook  his  head, 
and  repeated,— 

"Don't  tell  him ;  he  won't  let  me  go." 

At  this  moment  the  General  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Annie,  whose  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
pity  were  slightly  tempered  by  the  fears  whicli  Miss 
Livingstone  had  laboured  industriously  to  instil  into 
her  mind.  Lewis  drew  the  General  on  one  side,  and 
gave  him  an  outline  of  all  that  had  passed  during  his 
absence ;  adding,  that  although  it  was  of  course  too 
soon  for  him  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to 
what  extent  they  might  proceed,  it  was  evident  his 
pupil  possessed  some  powers  of  reasoning  which 
cultivation  might  develop.  And  he  was  going  on 
to  add  that  harshness  appeared  to  him  likely  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  the  evil,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  cxckmation  of  anger  from 
Walter. 

The  moment  General  Grant  returned,  his  ward 
had  relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  sullen  apathy, 
and  all  Annie's  attempts  to  induce  him  to  notice  her, 
only  appeared  to  increase  his  obstinacy,  till  at  length 
she  began  to  stroke  the  kitten,  which  he  still  held  in 
his  arms.  This,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  (probably 
because  he  fancied  she  might  be  about  to  injure  his 
favourite,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it,)  irritated  him 
beyond  control,  and  forgetting  his  fear  in  lib  anger, 
he  uttered  the  exclamation  above  alluded  to,  and 
struck  at  her  fiercely  with  a  riding-whip,  which  he 
had  brought  in  with  him.  Springing  forward,  how- 
ever, before  the  blow  could  descend,  Lewis  caught 
hb  uplifted  arm,  and  held  it  in  an  iron  grasp,  while  in 
a  grave,  but  stem  voice,  he  said, — 

"Walter,  I  am  surprised  at  you.  Attempt  to 
strike  a  lady !    You  must  never  do  such  a  thing  again." 

The  calm,  impressive  manner  in  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  appeared  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  in 
subduing  the  boy's  irritation;  for,  after  making  one 
furious  but  unavailing  attempt  to  free  himself,  he  sat 
perfectly  still  and  unresbting.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  him  to  make  friends  with  Annie,  or  to 
allow  her  to  touch  hb  beloved  kitten :  though  when 
Lewis  caressed  it,  and  even  took  it  in  his  arms,  he 
appeared  well  contented. 


A  fortnight's  careful  study  of  the  young  baronet's 
character  only  served  to  confirm  the  impressions 
Lewb  had  received  during  this  first  interview.  That 
he  possessed  some  power  of  reasoning  and  reflection 
was  evident ;  but  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  finding  a 
key  to  the  workings  of  his  mind,  by  aid  of  which 
these  powers  might  be  strengthened  and  developed. 
Any  direct  question  seemed  to  puzzle  and  confuse 
him ;  and  the  only  plan  which  appeared  to  promise 
success,  was,  if  possible,  to  dbcover  some  train  of 
thought,  (if  the  vague  and  desultory  fancies  which 
flitted  across  hb  feeble  brain  deserve  to  be  so  called,) 
and  then  to  lead  him  gently  on,  by  suggesting  new 
ideas,  some  of  which  he  might  adopt  and  retain.  But 
it  was  an  up-hill  task ;  and  often  when  Lewis,  with  a 
degree  of  calm  perseverance  which  in  one  of  hb  eager 
and  impetuous  disposition  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for,  had  succeeded  in  making  him  acquire,  as 
he  believed,  a  leading  idea  on  which  he  hoped  to  base 
some  superstructure  of  elementary  knowledge,  a  look 
of  hopeless  vacuity  would  show  that  no  progress  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  labour  must  all  be  gone 
through  again.  At  other  times,  some  shrewd  re- 
mark or  pertinent  question  would  take  Lewis,  as  it 
were,  by  surprise,  and  induce  him  to  imagine  that  he 
had  underrated  his  pupil's  mental  capacity,  and  that 
the  fault  must  lie  in  hb  own  inexperience  of  such 
cases.  But  there  was  much  to  be  unlearned,  as  well 
as  to  be  taught.  As  b  usually  the  case  in  persons  of 
weak  intellect,  the  more  animal  parts  of  hb  nature 
were  proportionably  strong.  He  was  subject  to 
violent  bursts  of  passion,  if  hb  will  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  thwarted,  which  it  required  all 
Lewb's  firmness  and  strength  of  character  to  contend 
against  successfully.  Occasionally  fits  of  melancholy 
would  seize  him,  during  which  he  would  sit  for  hours 
without  speaking,  hb  head  resting  dejectedly  on  hb 
hand,  and  nothing  appearing  able  to  interest  or  amuse 
him.  If  not  prevented,  he  would  eat  so  voraciously 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  was  abo  indolent,  and 
averse  to  active  exertion  of  any  kind.  But  Lewb 
took  much  pains  to  teach  him  to  ride,  and  the  exer- 
cise thus  obtained  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  hb 
constitution.  His  fondness  foranimab  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  points  in  hb  disposition.  He  and 
Faust  ere  long  became  inseparable ;  and  Lewb  found 
the  dog  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  inculcating— by  ex- 
ample, not  precept,  for  Faust  could  not  quite  talk— 
the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience. 

A  month  soon  glided  by,  and  at  its  expiration  Lewb 
informed  General  Grant,  that,  if  he  still  wbhed  him  to 
undertake  the  care  of  hb  ward,  he  was  willing  t«  do  so ; 
an  offer  of  whicli  that  noble  commander  joyfully  availed 
himself,  being  in  hb  secret  soul  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  at  the  degree  of  success  which  had  already  at- 
tended Lewb's  efforts,  and  only  too  glad  to  secure  the 
services  of  one  who  could,  and  would,  save  him  all  far- 
ther difficulty,  in  regard  to  the  onerous  and  troublesome 
responsibility,  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself.  For 
the  next  six  months  of  hb  residence  at  Broadhurst, 
Lewb  saw  but  little  of  the  family.  During  the  gi*eater 
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part  of  that  time  the  Greneral  was  absent  on  a  visit  to 
some  relations  in  Scotland,  whither  his  daughter 
accompanied  him.  Miss  Livingstone,  having  supplied 
herself  with  a  resident  victim  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Susan  Pinner,  an  unhappy  little  fourteen-year-old  cousin 
once  removed,  (the  further  the  better  from  such  a 
relative,  we  should  imagine,)  spent  her  time  very 
happily  in  daily  offering  up  the  helpless  sacrifice  thus 
acquired,  at  the  altar  of  her  evil  temper,  and  tyrannising 
over  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  most  ex- 
cruciating benevolence.  A  sick  family  was  a  rare 
treat  to  this  venerable  scourge.  Oh,  the  nauseous 
medicines  she  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  destitute 
— ^the  aggravating  directions  with  which  she  tortured 
the  suffering — ^the  hateful  dietary  on  which  she 
nourished  all  sick  persons  and  yoimg  children !  truly 
an  irritating  poor  man's  plaster  was  that  sphinx  of 
modem  society,  Minerva  Livingstone;  and  (Edipus 
himself  would  never  have  guessed  at  one  half  her 
modes  of  ingeniously  tormenting  indigent  merit.  For- 
tunately, working  out  the  details  of  this  ferocious 
philanthropy,  occupied  so  much  of  the  good  lady's 
time,  that  Lewis  enjoyed  a  happy  immunity  from  her 
attentions,  and  was  allowed  to  put  in  practice  his 
theories  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupil,  without 
let  or  hindrance ;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
which  was  in  itself  sufficient  reward  for  his  trouble, 
that  he  perceived  his  plans  likely  to  succeed  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.    Affairs  were  in  this 

position,  when but  such  an  interesting  disclosure 

requires  a  &esh  chapter. 


BURLLL  PLACES  AMONG  BARBAROUS 
NATIONS.— No.  II. 

aiAM,  ATA,  JAVA,  ST7MATBA,  BAU,  BOILNEO,  CELEBES, 
JOHOEE,  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA,  THE  MEIA-CO 
SHENIAH  ISLANDS. 

'•  They  are  but  dust,— 
Whether  they  sleep  in  marble  sepulchres 
Or  shroudless  rot  beneath  a  sod  of  grass. 
They  are  but  dusk** 

We  now  turn  to  the  Eastern  nations  of  the  world, 
and  find  them  burying  tbeir  dead  after  various  fashions. 
More  or  less  of  pageantry  almost  invariably  attends 
the  disposal  of  the  lifeless  clay,  though  we  occasionally 
meet  with  instances  where  the  barbarian  rudely 
thrusts  the  body  of  his  friend  wherever  it  will  be  most 
easily  screened  from  sight,  without  show  of  ceremony 
or  sorrow.  Such  examples  are,  however,  rare.  One 
of  the  common  characteristics  of  the  savage  is  his 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and 
we  accordingly  find  among  the  oriental  nations  that 
the  grave  is  regarded  with  decent  respect,  if  not 
with  religious  awe. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
description,  which,  perhaps,  could  not  fail   to  be 

VOL.  X. 


tedious,  of  the  gorgeous  and  glittering  pageantry 
which  attends  the  funeral  of  a  Siamese  noble,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  account 
of  the  obsequies  of  a  man  of  comparatively  humble 
condition.  The  wealthy  barbarian  endeavours  to 
manifest  his  sorrow  or  respect  by  the  superb  magnifi- 
cence of  a  funeral ;  the  humble  mourner  is  content  to 
express  his  grief  by  the  multiplication  of  simple 
ceremonies. 

Ceremony  of  a  Siamete  Funeral. — ^The  body,  wrapped 
in  costly  garments  and  deposited  in  a  coffin  decorated 
with  fanciful  carvings,  is  placed  upon  a  lofty  bier, 
under  the  branches  of  the  sacred  fig-tree  of  Siam.  A 
drapery  of  white  doth  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  garbinds  of  jessamine  and  other 
delicate  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  is  spread  over  the 
whole,  while  the  surrounding  crowd,  amid  the  sound 
of  drums  and  flageolets,  await  the  arrival  of  the 
priest.  The  ceremony  is  not  solemn.  The  diief 
mourner,  with  shaven  head  and  dothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, sits  by  the  side  of  the  bier,  while  the  officiating 
priest  mutters  a  few  prayers.  The  fire  is  then 
kindled  beneath,  and  the  male  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, tying  their  dothes  up  in  bundles,  throw  them 
from  one  to  another,  without  cessation,  across  the 
blazing  pile  until  the  whole  is  consumed.  The  more 
humble  Siamese  does  not,  however,  meet  even  with  tins 
respect  after  death.  His  remains,  placed  on  a  heap 
of  wood  prepared  on  a  low  earthen  platform,  are 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  left  to  be  scattered  by  the  wind, 
returning,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  to  the  dust  from 
whence  they  came.  Some  of  the  people  of  Siam  dis- 
embowd  their  dead  and  preserve  them  for  an  extrava- 
gantly long  period  before  burning.  In  Ava  this 
custom  is  confined  to  the  priesthood. 

Obsequies  of^  an  Avon  Friest.-^The  funeral  of  an 
Avan  priest  is  a  curious  spectade.  An  immense  train 
of  people  issues  from  the  temple  and  repairs  to  the 
appointed  spot.  The  body  lies  in  state  upon  a  huge 
wooden  car,  raised  upon  lofty  wheels,  and  behind 
this  is  drawn  a  cannon  or  mortar  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Arrived  at  the  consecrated  ground,  the 
mourners,  with  their  servants  and  friends,  immedi< 
ately,  with  great  shouts  and  clamour,  drag  the  body 
from  its  resting  place,  and  drive,  or  rather  hammer  it 
down  the  mouth  of  the  engine,  already  loaded  with  a 
double  charge  of  powder.  The  match  is  applied,  and 
the  corpse  shot  forth  and  blown  into  atoms,  so  that  a 
vestige  of  it  is  rarely  discovered. 

This  is  an  original  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  b  no  less  curious.  ''  His 
soul,"  says  the  Avan  pripst,  "has  been  despatched  to 
heaven  on  a  flash  of  fire." 

Obsequies  of  a  Layman, — On  other  occasions  the 
body  is  carried  forth  with  great  solemnity,  followed 
by  a  procession  of  diseased  persons,  to  the  funeral 
pile,  and  with  great  parade  and  ceremony  placed 
upon  it ;  the  Eive  Commandments  of  Buddha  arc 
repeated,  and,  after  a  mock  combat,  the  fire  kindled, 
amid  laughter  and  loud  conversation.  A  man  clothed 
in  red  garments,  and  mounted  upon  an  dephant,  is 
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then  employed  to  ooUeot  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
and  carry  them  away  into  the  forest.  He  is  generally 
a  criminal,  and  the  heast  npon  which  he  rides, 
nsually  a  maimed  or  diseased  animal,  is  considered 
polluted  by  the  office,  and  is  tnmed  loose  for  ever  in 
the  woods. 

Barbarian  pomp  and  savage  simplieify, — ^The  people 
of  the  two  nations  we  have  mentioned  have  possessed 
themselves  of  many  of  the  luxuries,  if  not  of  the 
refinements  of  civilization,  and  we  observe  among 
them  a  curious  illustration  of  the  remark  which  has 
been  often  made,  that  men  hovering,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween barbarism  and  civilization  are  often  ruder  and 
grosser  in  their  manners  than  those  who  have  never 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  their  primitive  exist- 
ence. We  find  them,  at  their  funerab,  indecent  and 
boisterous,  not  from  irreverence,  but  because  they 
imagine  it  pleasing  to  the  departed  spirit,  and 
exhibiting  little  of  that  deep  silent  sorrow  with 
which  the  simple  savage  consigns  his  dead  relative  to 
the  eternity  which  is  utterly  unknown  to  him. 

Funeral  at  Teng'ghar, — Some  curious  ceremonies 
are  observed  at  the  funeral  of  an  inhabitant  of  Teng- 
'ghar,  in  Java.  The  body  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  grave,  with  the  head  lying  towards  the  south, 
and  is  then  concealed  from  sight  by  a  strong  roofing 
of  planks,  which  prevent  the  earth  from  pressing  on 
it.  The  pit  is  then  filled  up.  Two  posts  are  planted, 
one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot,  while  a  hollow 
bamboo  is  thurst  into  the  ground  directly  above  the 
breast.  For  seven  successive  days  the  relatives 
come  and  pour  a  quantity  of  pure  water  into  this 
bamboo,  beside  which  two  large  dishes  of  food  are 
placed. 

Feast  of  the  Bead. — The  feast  of  the  dead  is,  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  announced.  Great  prepa- 
rations arc  made.  An  image  of  leaves,  representing 
the  human  form,  and  decorated  with  variegated  flowers, 
is  prepared  and  placed  near  the  grave,  half-clothed 
in  the  garments  of  the  deceased  person.  In  front  of 
this  a  garland  of  young  blossoms  and  a  jar  of  water 
are  placed,  and  the  holy  man  who  officiates  repeats  a 
variety  of  incantations.  The  assembled  company 
then  partake  of  the  feast,  the  garland  is  burned,  the 
holy  water  sprinkled  over  each  individual  in  turn,  and 
a  blessing  invoked  on  all.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
thousand  days,  the  memory  of  the  dead  man  be  still 
loved  and  cherished  by  his  friends,  these  ceremonies 
are  renewed ;  but  if,  with  his  disappearance  from  the 
earth,  his  image  has  died  in  the  minds  of  his  friends, 
no  further  solemnities  occur,  and  the  site  of  the 
grave  is  soon  lost;  either  raked  by  the  plough,  or 
covered  over  by  the  wild  vegetation  of  the  jungle. 

Javan  Funeral, — ^The  ceremony  of  a  funeral  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Javanese  town  is  second  only  in 
solemnity  to  that  which  takes  place  at  the  birth  of 
a  new  year.  An  immense  procession  accompanies 
the  body.  Images,  representing  the  relations  and 
friends  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  road  of  death, 
are  borne  along,  wliile  musical  mstrumcnts  and  flags 
vender  the  pngcaut  one  more  gay  tlian  imposing. 


The  corpse  is  buried  within  the  wills  of  a  laige 
enclosure,  and  over  each  grave  is  raised  a  cresoent- 
shi^)ed  mound  of  earth,  ornamented  with  considerable 
taste.  But  if  there  be  little  sombre  pomp  in  the 
funerals  of  the  Javanese,  nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  aspect  of  their  solemn  though  simple  bunal 
grounds.  These  are  generally  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  or  in  the  bosom  of  a  little  green  and  woody 
vall^,  at  some  distance  from  the  habitations  of  men. 
Low  mounds  mark  the  several  graves,  and  above  each 
blooms  the  dark-leaved  tamboja  tree,'  the  fantastic 
growth  of  whose  trunk  imparts  a  strange  appearance 
to  the  silent  spot. 

Afectiom  Jbr  Tombs. — The  Javan  veneiatea  the 
tomb  of  his  forefathers,  and  if  seized  with  a  mortal 
illness  at  a  distance  from  his  native  place,  his  last 
request  generally  is,  that  his  ashes  may  lie  near  those 
of  his  ancestors.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
humble  peasant  is  forced  to  leave  the  lands  he  has 
been  aocflstomed  to  cultivate,  to  till  a  distant  farm, 
and  his  chief  regret  always  is  that  he  shall  be  away 
from  his  father's  tomb.  An  annual  festival  takes 
place  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, attired  in  decent  though  sober  apparel,  repair  to 
the  burial  grounds,  and  there  pass  the  day  in  devo- 
tion, strewing  over  the  graves  abundant  showers  of 
the  delicate  white  blossoms  of  the  talasist,  a  plant 
cultivated  for  no  other  purpose.* 

Sumatran  Funeral, — Peculiar  arrangemeni  of  tie 
Orave.^ThQ  funeral  of  a  Sumatran  villager  is  not 
unattended  with  solemnity.  In  many  villagea  it  is 
the  custom  to  preserve,  generation  after  generation, 
a  broad  slab  of  costly  wood,  called  the  burial  plank, 
on  which  the  dead  are  carried  forth  to  their  graves. 
It  is  deposited  in  a  safe  receptacle,  and  constantly 
rubbed  over  with  lime,  to  keep  it  pure  and  preserve 
it  from  decay.  No  coffin  is  made  use  of,  the  corpse 
being  wrapped  in  white  cloth  of  a  peculiar  texture. 
In  fdrming  the  grave,  after  digging  ^to  a  convenient 
depth,  they  make  an  excavation  in  the  side,  which, 
after  receiving  the  body,  is  roofed  and  walled  vrith 
stout  planks.  Thus  the  object  is  gained  which  is 
considered  so  important  by  many  of  the  Indian 
islanders — ^the  earth  lies  lightly  upon  the  corpse.  A 
white  flower,  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  is 
allowed  to  flourish  for  one  year,  when  it  dies  and  is 
never  renewed.  When  its  last  blossom  has  withered, 
the  tribe  assembles,  the  relations  place  a  few  long 
elliptical  stones  about  the  spot,  killing  a  buiTalo  m 
honour  of  the  deceased,  and  leaving  its  head  as  a 
suitable  propitiation  to  the  attendant  spirits,  which 
are  supposed  to  hover  about  the  burial  grounds,  to  per 
form  for  the  remains  of  the  dead  the  guardianship 
which  other  beings  held  over  them  during  life.  The 
desecration  of  these  abodes  of  death  is  regarded  as  a 
crime  almost  inexpiable.    It  is  looked  upon  not  only 


(1)  From  tite  peculiar  growth  of  this  tr««,  It  hM  tlwayt  tho 
appearance  of  being  aged. 

(2)  "There  is  also  another  flower,  the  Saiati  {ocimum),  with  a 
strong  aromatic  odoor,  which  is  gathered  In  large  ouantities  to 
strew  over  the  graves  of  great  and  famous  mtn.  '-NorUcuiiurai 
Magazine,  June  1648. 
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as  an  act  of  irreverence  io  the  departed,  but  as  a 
heinous  ofiE^nce  to  the  presiding  deities. 

Funeral  at  Tanjung  Alem. — ^When  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles  was  at  Tanjong  Alem,  the  funeral  of  an  old 
woman  of  rank  took  pbce.  The  bodj,  clothed  in 
costly  garments,  was  carried  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
and  there  displayed  in  state  before  the  whole  popula- 
tion. A  goat  was  sacrificed  and  its  blood  sprinkled 
about  the  house  of  the  deceased,  while  all  the  young 
girls  of  the  village  surrounded  the  place,  and  uttered 
in  loud,  though  monotonous,  chant  the  words, — 

'*  Oh,  mother,  mother,  come  back,  come  back  ! 
Oh,  mother,  come  back  1 
Oh,  mother,  mother^  come  back,  back  I  ** 

And  so  on,  with  incessant  repetition.  This  unvarying 
chant  was  uttered,  day  after  day,  by  successive 
choruses,  until  the  corpse  oould  keep  no  longer,  when 
it  was  seized,  placed  hurriedly  upon  a  rude  bier,  and 
borne  away  swiftly  to  a  distant  grave,  where,  without 
ceremony  of  any  kind,  it  was  given  to  the  earth. 
The  very  site  of  its  resting  place  was  soon  cropped  over 
with  the  rank  Tcrdure  which  clothes  every  neglected 
spot* 

Balinese  Ceremonies, — ^The  Balinese  not  only  burn 
their  dead  but  also  aUow  the  widows  and  female 
slaves  of  the  deceased  to  give  themselves  as  victims 
and  perish  on  the  funeral  pUe.  The  rite  of  suttee  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  It  is  prac- 
tised only  in  this  diminutive  ishmd,  upon  which  the 
small  remnant  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  and 
Tishnn  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  faith.  The 
countless  temples  of  Java  attest  that  Hinduism  was 
not  always  confined  to  Bali.  Other  religions,  how- 
ever, have  taken  its  place,  and  it  will  soon,  'probably, 
cease  to  rank  among  the  various  and  multiplied  creeds 
of  the  Lidian  isLinders.  It  is  common  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  these  people  to  cast  their  dead  into 
the  sea. 

Bomean  FuneraU.-^Offeringe  at  the  Tomb. — ^The 
respect  paid  to  the  aged  and  infirm  among  the  native 
races  of  Borneo  does  not  cease  with  death.  On  the 
dissolution  of  a  warrior  the  Dyaks  dress  him  out  in 
his  war  habiliments  and  keep  him  in  his  house  for 
ten  days.  They  then  convey  the  body,  wrapped  in 
white  cloth  and  placed  upon  a  large  litter,  to  the 
burial  ground,  and  deposit  it,  together  with  a  profu- 
sion of  arms,  implements,  and  provisions,  in  the  grave, 
oyer  which  a  large  mound  is  raised  and  encircled 
with  strong  stakes.  No  warrior  can  bring  an  offering 
more  acceptable,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
departed,  or  more  complimentaty  lo  the  feelings  of 
his  friends,  than  a  fresh  bleeding  head  to  fix  upon  one 
of  the  stakes.  No  one  ever  ventures  to  pay  a  visit  of 
condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  unless  he  has 
made  this  grateful  offering  at  the  grave.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  the  death  of  one 
chief  or  fighting  man  brings  others  in  its  train. 

The  Eoad  to  Paradise. — Among  many  of  the  tribes 
the  corpse  is  not  permitted  to  be  buried  nntU  a  fresh 
head  is  ready  to  decorate  the  tomb.  One  principal 
reason  Assigned  by  the  natives  for  this  practice  is. 


that  the  way  to  Paradise  lies  over  a  mighty  gulf, 
across  which  is  placed,  as  a  bridge,  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree,  and  to  acoompUsh  this  passage  it  is 
necessary  that  the  noble  spirit  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  more  slaves.  Of  their  souls  no  accoiuit 
is  made. 

Strange  Burial  Place. — Some  of  the  Bomean  race 
bum  their  dead  and  bury  their  ashes  in  an  earthen 
jar,  on  a  spot  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  strewn 
with  pottery,  pikes,  implements,  provisions,  and 
human  bones.  It  must  be  a  curious  sight  for  the 
traveller  who,  emerging  on  an  open  glade  in  the 
jungle,  should  find  it  thus  devoted  to  the  rest  of  the 
dead,  whose  presence  below  is  indicated  by  these 
strange  decorations.  A  ghastly  head  is  seldom  wanted 
to  complete  the  grimness  of  the  scene.  A  burial 
ground  among  the  Dyaks  of  Sarawak  is  situated  near 
a  river,  upon  slightly  elevated  ground :  each  grave 
is  entirely  covered  with  a  huge  bundle  of  wood,  piled 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  and 
kept  together  by  means  of  a  transverse  cross.  On 
the  graves  of  the  men  are  placed  numerous  ornaments, 
with  sword-scabbards  and  armlets;  while  the  waist- 
rings  they  wore  in  life  decorate  the  resting  places  of 
the  women.  A  jar  of  water  and  a  vessel  of  food  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  each,  that  the  spirit  may  not 
want ;  though  whether  the  spirit  ever  partakes  of  this 
provision  appears  a  problem  even  to  the  Dyak  races. 

Burial  Forest. — Funeral  Ceremonies. — The  appear- 
ances presented  by  a  burial  forest  among  the  people 
of  Pari  in  the  Eayan  territory  of  Borneo  is  extra- 
ordinary to  the  last  degree.  Huge  and  mdely 
constmcted  coffins  hang  around  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  in  every  direction.  Only  visited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  decaying  tenants 
of  these  strange  depositories  of  death,  the  burial 
forest  is  as  silent  as  it  is  curious  in  appearance.  And 
no  less  remarkable  are  the  ceremonies  which  precede 
the  disposal  of  the  body  amid  the  branches  of  the 
selected  tree :  as  soon  as  the  Kayan  dies  his  friends 
and  relatives  assemble  in  his  house  and  take  their 
seats  around  the  room.  The  dead  man  is  then 
brought  in,  clothed  in  his  best  attire,  with  a  cigar 
placed  in  his  mouth  and  a  betel-box  at  his  side.  The 
friends  then,  in  turns,  offer  him  certain  advice  regard- 
ing his  future  welfare;  and,  having  partaken  of  a  feast, 
go  away,  when  the  body  is  pkced  in  a  coffin  of  large 
dimensions,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  house  for  several 
months.  Another  assemblage  then  takes  place ;  the 
coffin  is  home  forth,  followed  by  a  long  procession, 
and  carried  to  the  appointed  spot  in  the  wood,  where 
it  is  hoisted  up  amid  the  topmost  branches  of  some 
lofty  tree,  and  secured  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  and 
then  left  for  ever.  During  the  passage  from  the 
village  to  the  burial  forest  the  deceased  is  constantly 
cautioned  not  to  lose  his  way.  "  Follow  the  road," 
he  is  told,  "till  it  branches  in  three  directions ;  be 
careful  in  selecting  the  centre  patli,  for  this  will  con- 
duct you  to  your  own  country,  whilst  that  to  the  right 
leads  to  Bomeo,  and  that  to  the  left  to  the  sea." 

Picturesque  Burial  Grounds. — The  burial  grouuJs 
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vliicli  at  iuterrals  dot  the  banks  of  the  Mambakat 
river  are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  They 
cau  scarcely  be  designated  as  burial  grounds,  for  the 
tombs  generally  lie  in  detached  groups^  here  and 
there,  on  elevated  spots  selected  for  the  beauty  of 
their  verdure,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  which 
bloom  around.  Erected  on  posts  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  they  are  clothed  with  blossoming  creepers,  sur- 
rounded with  flowers,  and  ornamented  with  curiously 
painted  strips  of  bark.  They  form  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  villagers,  and  are  regarded  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  veneration.  The  tombs  of  great 
chiefs  are  even  more  elaborately  ornamented,  and  are 
situated  on  the  summits  of  high  hillocks,  decorated 
with  gay  streamers,  with  one  or  two  grim  skulls, 
denoting  the  rank  and  honour  of  the  deceased. 

Ancient  Ckinest  Burial  Grounds, — ^There  exist, 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Borneo,  numerous  ancient  Chinese  burial  grounds ; 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Dalton  cites  to  prove  that  the 
country  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  colony  from  the 
Celestial  Empire.  These  abodes  of  the  dead  appear 
to  have  been  neatly  arranged,  though  time  has  nearly 
obliterated  all  vestiges  of  their  former  beauty.  The 
jungle,  with  its  rank  and  rich  growth  of  vegetation, 
is  supreme  in  the  wild  districts,  and  these  burial 
grounds,  once  abandoned  by  their  original  possessors, 
soon  yield  themselves  to  its  power,  and  are  now  only 
to  be  discovered  by  searching  around  the  thickets, 
where  you  may  at  every  step  meet  a  tomb,  wrapped  in 
a  mass  of  creeping  plants.  On  the  summits  of  several 
of  the  mountains,  once  inhabited  by  Dyak  tribes,  who 
have  deserted  their  former  homes  and  selected  more 
secluded  residences  in  the  woods,  may  be  found  the 
ruins  of  small  villages,  which,  built  of  light  and  fra- 
gile materials,  soon  crumble  into  decay  mid  sink  upon 
the  ground.  But  the  narrow  houses  of  the  dead,  less 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  last  long ; 
and  when  a  new  tribe  comes  to  take  possession  of  the 
deserted  site,  the  low  mounds,  ornamented  with  arms 
and  implements  of  husbandly,  are  often  discovered 
and  levelled.  Every  trace  of  the  burial  ground  is 
thus  obliterated,  and  a  village,  peopled  with  an  indus- 
trious and  busy  tribe,  rises  upon  the  spot  beneath 
which  the  earth  is  crowded  with  the  mouldering 
remains  of  the  dead. 

The  Dyaks  often  change  the  site  of  their  abodes, 
and  journey  from  place  to  place  in  the  forest  or 
jungle,  to  allow  the  soil  to  lie  fallow,  and  seek  a  richer 
for  their  crops.  The  viDages  are  generally  destroyed, 
and  all  that  is  left  is  the  lonely  little  burial  ground, 
which  in  the  wood,  as  on  the  mountain,  is  soon  con- 
cealed with  vegetation.  The  jungle  thickens  over  it, 
and  it  is  seldom  or  never  disturbed  again,  save  when 
the  rhinoceros  turns  up  the  ground  with  his  armed 
snout,  or  the  lapse  of  years  bring  another  tribe  to 
settle  on  the  spot. 

Wild  Tribes  of  the  Koti.— Disposal  of  the  Dead.— 
On  the  wild  banks  of  the  Xoti,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Borneo,  there  exist  tribes  of  men  so  savage,  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  and  charities  of  civili- 


zation that  they  know  neither  how  to  erect  for  them- 
selves villages,  nor  to  manufacture  clothing  even  of 
the  simplest  kind,  nor  indeed  to  elevate  themselves 
above  the  condition  of  the  beast.  When  any  one  of 
them  dies  his  body  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  de- 
posited in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  by  decay. 
Other  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  this  river  buiy 
their  dead  and  allow  them  to  remain  under  the  ground 
until  all  but  the  bones  is  mouldered  away.  These 
are  then  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  hollow  piece  of 
timber,  which  is  deposited  in  a  particular  building 
called  by  them  the  Chamber  of  Bones. 

Having  thus  rambled  over  a  few  of  the  Bornean 
provinces  and  nmrked  the  most  curious  of  the  cere- 
monies which  attend  the  disposal  of  the  dead  among 
the  native  races,  we  naturally  step  over  to  Celebes, 
and  find  the  mode  of  burial  practised  there  by  no 
means  less  worthy  of  attention.  Little,  however,  is 
known  of  the  isknd.  It  has  seldom  been  visited,  and 
still  less  frequently  described  \  we  are  enabled,  there- 
fore, to  select  but  one  or  two  among  the  various 
customs  which,  without  doubt,  prevail  in  an  island 
peopled  by  so  strange  a  race,  divided  into  so  many 
communities. 

Funeral  Bites  in  Celebes,— Cemeteries,-^ki  Tesora, 
in  the  Boni  territory,  it  is  customary  when  a  person 
dies  to  interdict  the  family  and  followers  of  the 
deceased  from  partaking  of  any  amusement  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  days.  They  are  also  enjoined 
to  wear  phiin  clothes;  but  their  abstinence  from 
hilarity  and  rejoicing  is  not  shared  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  The  poor  especially  are  feasted, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  deceived,  with  buf- 
falo and  goat's  flesh,  fowls  and  sweetmeats.  The 
expense  of  this  entertainment  is  sometimes  lightened 
by  contributions  from  the  friends.  Mr.  Brooke, 
during  his  visit  to  this  place,  gained  more  friendship 
among  the  natives  by  a  small  present  made  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  a  funeral  than  he  would  have  acqiiired 
by  almost  any  other  means.  The  dead  are  carried 
forth  to  a  species  of  cemetery  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  where  they  are  buried.  A  thatched  tomb 
is  erected  on  the  spot,  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
foliage  of  two  trees,  one  planted  on  either  side. 
Otherwise,  few  ceremonies  mark  the  event. 

Uinkoka  Funerals.  —  Among  the  Minkokas  of 
Celebes  few  ceremonies  attend  a  funeral,  save  that  a 
band  of  fighting  men,  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  sally 
forth  with  strips  of  white  doth  bound  about  their  fore- 
heads, in  search  of  heads  to  solemnise  the  occasion. 
From  twenty  to  forty  ai^  procured,  and  the  body  is 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  until  the  required  number 
has  been  brought  in.  The  graves  are  situated  in  pic- 
turesque spots,  shadowed  over  by  trees,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  vegetation 
which  flourishes  around. 

Funeral  Salutes. — On  the  western  coast  of  Celebes 
an  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  expended  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  petty  rajah.  Eor  the 
space  of  one  month  after  the  day  of  his  death  as  many 
guns  are  fired  as  he  was  years  old ;  and  when  the 
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great  rajah  dies  this  daily  ceremony  is  expected  for  a 
whole  year.  This  is  good  for  the  gunpowder  trade, 
but  for  little  else  except  to  make  the  people  idle  and 
boisterous,  for  tliis  infinite  shooting  of  guns,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use  Pepys's  quaint  words,  attracts 
a  crowd  which  continually  disperses  and  is  as  con- 
tmually  renewed. 

Aapeei  of  the  Burial  Ground, — If  the  scene  of  his 
life  continues  to  be  startled  by  the  echoes  of  artillery, 
however,  the  repose  of  the  chieftain  after  death  is 
silent  and  undisturbed.  His  ashes  generally  lie  in 
some  sequestered  spot,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  green 
valley,  or  on  the  slope  of  a  woody  hill.  A  few  deli- 
cate and  fragrant  flowers  bloom  near  at  hand,  and  the 
shade  of  graceful  trees  is  thrown  over  the  spot  con- 
secrated to  the  repose  of  the  dead.  An  occasional 
visitant  hovers  about  the  burial  ground,  but  this  is 
seldom. 

Anecdote. — The  restof  the  dead  is  considered  sacred, 
and  few  instances  of  desecration  occur.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  a  native,  having  died,  was  buried 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  accustomed  place ; 
and  about  the  same  time  another  man,  anxious  to  be 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  brave,  was  con- 
tinually baffled  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  required 
head.  It  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  courage  and  ingenuity,  he 
might  obtain  a  head  from  the  burial  ground,  without 
the  chance  of  detection.  Desperate,  and  weary  of 
failure,  he  resolved  to  accomplish*  the  enterprise, 
hazardous  as  it  was,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and, 
accordingly,  late  at  night  left  the  village  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  No  one  was  abroad,  and 
he  reached  the  phice  of  tombs  uninterrupted,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  new  grave,  set  about  laying  it  open 
that  he  might  sever  the  head  from  the  corpse,  and 
thus  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  warrior.  He  had 
proceeded  far  with  his  task,  and  was  apparently  about 
to  drag  forth  the  body,  when  the  swift  blow  of  a 
scimitar  from  behind  rolled  his  own  head  to  the 
ground.  The  son  of  the  dead  man  had  observed  the 
spoiler's  movements,  had  followed  him  to  the  burial 
ground,  and  taken  this  summary  method  of  punishing 
the  desecration  of  the  sacred  spot.  Returned  to  the 
village,  he  rekted  his  achievement  and  was  hailed  with 
universal  aochunation.  The  unfortunate  head-hunter 
was  condemned  as  one  of  infamous  memory,  and  his 
head  phiced  above  the  grave  he  had  attempted  to  rob. 
We  mention  the  incident  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe 
among  whom  it  is  related  to  have  occurred. 

Burial  Placet  in  Johore. — Funeral  Firea, — Curious 
SupertHHont. — ^Among  the  Binua  of  Johore  no  cere- 
monies mark  the  interval  between  death  and  burial. 
The  body  is  simply  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  carried 
forth  to  a  grave  dug  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hut 
in  which  the  deceased  was  accustomed  to  dwell.  The 
aspect  of  the  tomb  is  curious ;  a  quadranguhir  frame  of 
wood  is  placed  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  end  of  tliis  is  set 
an  upright  piece  of  bamboo  elaborately  carved.  The 
whole  is  often  protected  by  a  roof,  beneath  which  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  small  fire  burning  all  night, 


to  prevent  the  attendant  spirit  from  crying  out  and 
raising  a  disturbance  in  the  village.  This  practice  is 
very  similar  to  that  observed  by  the  Burman  abori- 
gines, whose  burial  grounds  are  constantly  seen  dotted 
with  blazing  trees,  which  present  a  singular  ap- 
pearance at  night.  Situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  they  may  be  observed  from  a  distance,  lit 
up  with  the  flames  which  burn  above  every  newly 
made  grave  for  the  space  of  seven  successive  nights. 
The  same  reason  is  assigned ;  namely,  that  if  the  fires 
were  not  kindled  the  dead  would  never  rest,  but  burst 
their  shrouds  and  shriek  in  the  night  time,  so  as  to 
terrify  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Another 
singular  custom  may  be  observed  by  the  traveller 
who  visits  one  of  the  burial-grounds  of  this  wild  and 
superstitious  people.  This  consbts  in  placing  a 
hoUbw  bamboo  close  to  the  nose  of  the  corpse  of 
every  young  child,  the  upper  end  of  which  reaches 
above  ground.  To  account  for  this  practice,  the 
Burmans  say  that,  in  the  bodies  of  young  children, 
there  accumulate,  after  death,  a  great  number  of 
powerful  gases,  which,  if  not  allowed  an  outlet  by 
tbis  means,  would  explode  and  throw  the  remains 
above  ground.  The  consequence  of  this  would  bo 
that  the  infant's  mother  would  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Malay  Peninsula,— The  Orang  Sabimba,  or 
race  inhabiting  the  extremity  of  the  Makiy  Peninsula, 
practise  few  qeremonies  at  a  funeral.  The  body  is 
washed,  clothed  and  placed  in  a  grave,  with  an  exca- 
vation in  the  side.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  then 
throw  the  earth  upon  the  corpse,  and  place  above  it, 
on  the  ground,  a  quantity  of  rice,  an  earthen  pot,  an 
axe,  or  hatehet,  and  several  other  necessaries,  kindling 
a  large  fire  at  the  same  time.  They  then  depart, 
praying  the  dead  person  not  to  call  them  again,  or  re- 
quire their  future  services  in  any  manner,  and  return 
to  the  house  he  inhabited.  On  the  third  and  seventh 
days  they  visit  the  burial-ground  which,  adorned  with 
the  multitude  of  domestic  utensils,  and  the  heaps  of 
food,  presents  a  curious  appearance.  The  house  of 
the  deceased  is  then  for  ever  abandoned,  and  soon 
faUs  into  ruin. 

Desecration  of  Graves, — ^The  Orang  Muka  Kuning 
of  Battam  bury  their  dead  in  a  pUce  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  in  graves  one  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  A 
sumpitan,  or  blow-pipe,  is  thrust  into  the  ground 
above  the  grave  of  a  man,  a  knife  above  that  of  a 
woman.  The  hut  which  the  dead  have  inhabited  is 
deserted ;  otherwise  no  ceremonies  take  place. 

The  Mintira  people  plant  paddi,  plantains,  and  nume- 
rous other  vegetable  productions  about  the  graves  of 
their  dead.  These  are  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  place,  that  the  spirite  may  not  be  cold,  and  some 
broken  weapons  and  implements  are  strewn  over  the 
ground.  The  little  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  spot, 
when  covered  with  graves,  is  abandoned  to  the  do- 
minion of  nature.  These  people  have  a  belief  that 
certain  spirits,  known  as  the  Hantu  Dago,  haunt  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  in  the  forms  of  deer,  and  allure  the 
stray  passer-by  to  destruction. 
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Superitiiton.'^Amojig  several  of  the  Indian  tribes 
the  superstition  prevails,  that  if  any  'one  scrapes  a 
handful  of  earth  from  a  new  grave,  and  throws  it  into 
a  hut,  it  will  cause  all  kinds  of  disease  and  misfortune. 
Numerous  spells  are  therefore  worn,  by  which  the 
effects  of  this  may  be  counteracted.  The  ignorant  and 
barbarous  of  the  human  race,  are  ever  apt  to  create 
terror  out  of  terrorless  objects,  and  to  invest  with 
fear  that  which  in  reality  possesses  no  power  either 
for  good  or  for  eviL  The  decaying  corpse,  moulder- 
ing in  the  grave,  is  supposed  still  to  exert  an  influence 
either  for  the  detriment  or  benefit  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  is  accordingly  sought  to  be  propitiated  by 
every  imaginable  ceremony  supposed  to  soothe  and 
please  the  spirit,  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
among  the  busy  scenes  of  the  upper  world. 

Burial  Cavenu, — Inland  Burial  Grounds. — The 
places  which  the  ishinders  of  the  Meia-co-Sheniah 
group,  select  for  sepulchre,  are  generally  caverns, 
hewn  in  the  face  of  those  precipitous  edges  of  rock, 
which  commonly  environ  their  coasts.  The  bodies 
are  laid  in  wooden  coffins,  bound  in  cerements  of  a 
particular  texture.  Their  burial  caves,  viewed  from 
the  sea,  present  a  singular  appearance,  situated  as 
they  are,  hi§^  above  the  water,  and  ornamented  with 
continually  renewed  garlands.  The  mourners  occa- 
sionally make  pilgrimages  to  these  spots,  bringing 
with  them  offerings  of  flowers  and  holy  water,  borne 
in  the  sacred  dam  shell  In  other  parts  of  the  islands, 
— ^the  inland  portions — shady  and  secluded  places  are 
selected  as  burial  grounds,  and  tended  with  reverence 
and  care,  so  that  in  time  they  become  endued  with  a 
simple  beauty,  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  consecrated. 

That  we  may  not  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
confined,  we  here  break  off  from  our  account  of  the 
manners  and  modes  of  burial  prevailing  among  the 
several  barbarous  races  and  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  in  the  present  paper  restricted  our  remarks 
to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  isbnds  and  continents 
which  stud  and  border  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Had 
we  attempted  to  embark  on  another  sea  of  speculation, 
extending  our  observations  beyond  these  limits,  and 
sought  to  describe  the  burial  ceremonies  of  China, 
Tartary,  and  those  numerous  other  regbns,  which  lie 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  present  sketch,  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  keep  within 
moderate  bounds ;  possibly,  on  some  future  occasion, 
we  may  recur  to  this  subject,  and  present  our  readen 
with  a  few  additional  pictures  of  burial  places  and 
burial  ceremonies ;  until  then  we  quit  the  topic,  and 
trust  that  these  brief  and  slight  sketches  have  not  been 
without  their  interest.  Perhi^s  it  may  have  been 
])crceived  from  them  that  throughout  the  world, 
civilization,  if  it  has  softened  and  refined,  and  delicately 
wrought  the  usages  of  primitive  antiquity,  has  not  been 
wanting  to  impress  the  savage  mind  with  an  idea  of  the 
sad  and  solemn  respect  due  to  the  dead,  due  to  them 
and  their  resting-places.  In  some  instances  we  have 
observed  that  mortality  is  consigned  to  its  parent 
cnrth  with  rough  and  rude  indecency,  but  the  exam- 


ples are  few.  Among  the  barbarous  races  of  the 
world,  no  characteristic  is  more  striking  than  the 
reverence  and  awe  with  which  the  living  tread  the 
ground  set  apart  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  possess  but  few,  and  those  few 
incomplete,  ideas  of  a  future  state,  and  often  imagine 
that  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body  by  death,  yet 
occasionally  visits  it,  and  often  lingers  about  the  spot 
where  the  ashes  lie.  To  offend  a  spirit  is  the  dr^d 
of  the  savage,  and  he  accordingly  enters  with  timid 
and  reverential  respect,  the  precincts  of  the  simple 
and  strangely  adorned  burial-ground  of  his  forefathers. 


NATIONALITY.  AND  THE  WARNING  TACTS 
OF  HISTORY. 

BT  R.  H.  HOBNE. 

Natioks,  like  individuals,  have  their  peculiar  na- 
tures and  characteristics,  and  these  can  never  be 
destroyed  or  altered,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  student  of  the  mind,  and  the 
student  of  physiology,  can  equally  vouch  for  this. 
Conquest  anid  colonization,  and  new  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  languages,  may  exert  their  powerful  in- 
fluences, but  they  can  never  by  any  arbitrary  process 
obliterate  or  transform  the  handiwork  of  Providence 
which  has  arranged  nations  after  their  several  varie- 
ties. Extermination  is  not  success,— it  is  failure,  and 
failure  of  the  worst  kind.  Different  nations  caii  only 
be  brought  to  assunilate  by  gradual  means  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  each;  and  where  the  natures  are 
extremely  different  and  directly  opposed,  assimilation 
never  takes  place,  and  national  fusion  is  impossible. 
In  proof  of  these  positions,  let  us  begin  our  historical 
sketch  with  a  few  familiar  illustrations  taken  from 
the  garden  and  oreliard. 

If  you  graft  a  golden  pippin  upon  a  crab-tree 
stock,  the  branches  of  the  graft,  or  sdon,  will  pro- 
duce nothing  but  golden  pippins ;  never  once  a  crab 
apple.  If  you  graft  a  crab  apple  scion  upon  the 
stock  of  a  golden  pippin,  you  will  get  crab  apples,  or 
nothing.  The  most  delicate  garden  rose  will  grow 
and  flourish  upon  a  wild  rose  stock ;  and  the  wild 
rose  will,  perhaps,  grow  and  flourish  upon  the  stock 
of  a  delicate  garden  rose ;  but  in  these,  and  all  simi- 
lar oases,  the  scion  will  never  do  more  than  receive 
a  tone,  nutriment,  suppprt,  and  strength  from  the 
parent  stock,  and  will  never  become  identical  with 
its  nature.  Again,  roses  of  various  kinds  will  all 
grow  together  upon  a  wild  thorn  stock ;  but  never  i 
any  flower  except  roses.  No  pears  will  grow  upon 
an  apple-tree  stock ;  no  apples  upon  a  pear-tree  stock. 
An  occasional  exception,  if  it  appeared,  would  only 
be  a  garden  monster.  It  is  so  throughout  the  vege- 
table (and  animal)  kingdom.  Grafts  made  contrary  to 
natural  laws  wither  and  die;  or,  if  too  strong,  they 
destroy  the  parent. 

The  laws  of  nature  establish  and  secnre  the  high- 
est strength  and  the  greatest  beauty,  together  with 
the  utmost  variety.    To  each  kingdom  of  life  tlierc  is 
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one  common  nature,  with  endless  indiTidnal  Varia- 
tions. The  orchards  and  the  wild  woods,  the  planta- 
tions and  flower-gardens,  have  all  their  fibrous  feet 
set  in  the  earth,  and  their  heads  turned  toward  the 
sunny  heayens ;  and  out  of  this  same  parental  nutri- 
ment, what  an  infinitude  of  properties  and  appear- 
ances are  derived  1  Thus  is  it  with  nations.  It  is 
a  healthy  assimilation  that  should  be  sought,  and  not 
an  irrational  effort  to  discover  or  produce  sameness ; 
it  is  sympathy,  and  not  uniformity,  that  is  desirable — 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  good  feelings,  and  not  mere 
echoes  and  reproductions,  arbitrary  or  hereditary 
opinions  and  customs.  Even  the  healthy  fusion  of 
different  nations  is  seldom  the  loss  of  identity  to 
each;  nor  should  it  be  sought.  The  highest  per- 
fection in  man,  as  in  music,  must  be  found  in  varied 
harmonies,  and  not  in  unisons. 

An  unchangeable  or  unvaried  condition  of  a  nation, 
always  reproducing  the  past,  and  admitting  no  new 
elements  from  other  nations,  is  certain  to  lead  to 
national  deterioration,  whicfa^  if  continued  through 
many  centuries,  ends  in  a  general  imbecility  of  mind 
and  body.  This  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the 
Chinese.  The  ingress  of  the  Tartars  would  have 
been  of  the  highest  benefit,  could  their  influence  have 
been  well  received,  and  some  degree  of  fusion  of  the 
two  races  been  the  result.  But  the  inequality  of  the 
Chinese  was  too  positive,  the  difference  of  mental  and 
physical  character  too  great,  to  admit  of  assimilation. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Chinese  have  re- 
mained what  they  always  were,  or  yet  more  incapable 
of  enctgy,  and  a  Tartar  dynasty  with  its  Tartar  armies 
has  long  ruled  over  them,  leaving  no  prospect  of  any 
change  in  the  people  or  their  institutions. 

But  where  the  elements  of  two  or  more  races  of 
people  coming  together  are  not  too  unequal,  and  the 
character  of  the  national  institutions  under  which 
they  assemble  b  favourable  to  assimiktion  and  the  law 
effusion,  even  in  this  case  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  slow  and  gradual  processes.  The  original  elements 
of  the  Roman  people,  as  shown  by  Niebuhr,  were 
derived  from  different  races.  The  patrician  caste, 
(the  ffenies,)  and  the  great  Eoman  commonalty, 
(the  plebs,)  reacted  upon  each  other  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  history.  "  The  fusion  of  the  two," 
says  Dr.  Verity,  "  being  completed  only  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Plebeian  consulship,  and  of  inter- 
marriage between  the  castes,  the  connMum  of  the 
Canuleian  law/' 

Nothing  but  disaster,  defeat,  and  utter  failure,  has 
followed  ail  attempts  to  create  by  arbitrary  means  an 
assimilation  between  different  nations,  or  even  to  ex- 
pediate  the  process  by  superseding  those  necessary 
gradations  which  require  many  years,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, to  effect.  How  great  were  the  errors  of  this 
kind  committed  by  Napoleon !  How  signal  and  in- 
variable his  failure !  He  forced  French  institutions 
upon  Italy — excellent  in  themselves,  in  so  many 
respects,  and  undeniably  equal  to,  or  superior  to 
anything  the  Italians,  as  a  nation,  have  been  striving 
ever  since  that  time  to  obtain,  while  in  place  of  nar- 


row-minded and  capricious  enactments,  he  Bubstio 
tuted  steady  and  enlightened  laws,  and  equal  admiu- 
istration  of  justice.  But  the  institutions  and  the 
laws  were  French,  and  not  Italian,  and  the  national 
spirit  of  Italy  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  casting 
them  aside.  It  was  much  the  same  with  regard  to 
Switzerland.  However  good  the  institutions  and  laws 
enforced  on  the  cantons  by  Napoleon,  they  were 
not  Swiss,  but  French,  and  they  had  hee;XL  forced  upon 
them.  It  was  not  very  different  with  the  Ebine 
provinces.  Twenty  years  of  power,  and  the  constant 
residence  of  the  French,  soldiers,  merchants,  artists, 
actors,  visitors,  induced  a  considerable  amenity,  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  and  the  cultivation  of  mutual 
interests.  The  Bhenish  Prussians  came  to  like  the 
French,  individually  and  socially,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage had  spread  through  all  classes.  Still,  all  this 
Was  very  much  on  the  surface ;  the  elements  of  assi- 
milation were  wanting,  or  wanted  far  more  time ;  and 
on  the  first  political  convulsion,  the  Prussians  threw 
aside  all  the  foreign  influences  that  affected  their  na- 
tionality. In  St.  Domingo,  the  attempt  wrought 
the  worst  results  \  a  constant  resistance,  covert  or 
open,  and  bloodshed  and  tyranny,  were  all  that  came 
of  it,  until  the  power  of  fVance  was  abolished,  and  all 
her  unsuitable  enactments,  even  where  superior  to 
those  which  had  previously  existed,  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  equally  infuriate  white,  bUck,  and 
mulatto  population.  The  national  elements  were  re- 
pugnant, and  the  inferior  felt  as  much  outraged  by 
the  violent  attempt  at  subversion  and  elevation, 
as  though  the  vilest  degradations  had  been  put  upon 
it.  And,  in  one  sense,  they  really  were  degrading, 
because  intended  arbitrarily  to  supersede  the  admirable 
institutions  of  a  noble  spirit  of  the  native  race,  Tous- 
saint  rOuverture,  whose  treatment  and  fate  is  the 
daricest  spot  on  the  character  of  Napoleon. 

Nor  was  any  real  progress  made  by  the  nationality 
of  the  French  in  Spain.  Internally  disordered,  priest- 
ridden,  and  miserably  misruled  as  Spain  had  so  long 
been,— a  most  beautiful  country,  which  only  needed  a 
good  and  powerful  master,  and  where  the  possession 
of  enlightened  institutions  and  fixed  laws,  ably  admin- 
istered, (instead  of  the  "  Holy  Office"  with  its  dun- 
geons and  tortures,)  might  have  been  expected  to 
induce  the  greatest  tendency  to  assimilation;  and 
where  also  the  elements  of  the  two  nations  were 
sufficiently  equal  to  have  rendered  a  fusion  of  the 
races  very  possible  to  occur  in  due  process  of  years ; 
so  far  from  the  Spanish  nation  showing  any  desire  to 
avail  itself  of  the  superiority  of  internal  government 
set  over  it  by  France,  the  people  rose  in  Guerilla 
warfare,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  England,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  this  movement  in  Spain  was 
the  latent  cause  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

But  what  did  Spain  herself  do  in  former  times  P 
to  say  nothing  of  the  early  conquests  and  colonizations 
made  by  the  Portuguese.  Confining  ourselves  to  one  ex- 
ample, could  anything  be  more  striking  in  proof  of  all 
I  have  said  and  suggested  concerning  nationality,  than 
the  whole  history  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  ?    The 
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I  Spaniards  got  possession  of  the  oonntiy,  crowded  the 
,  chief  cities  with  their  own  people,  and  set  up  new 
i  institutions  and  hiws.  But  instead  of  any  fusion  of 
,  the  two  nations  taking  place,  the  natives  gradually 
i  retired  before  the  ingress  of  the  foreigners,  till  a 
half-caste  of  the  two  races  constituted  the  chief  inha- 
[  bitants  of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  aborigines 
(P/rysanaSf  or  Mexican  Indians),  took  to  the  woods 
I  and  valleys  and  river-borders,  and  there  they  remain 
apart  to  this  day.  Their  ancient  language  is  lost,  it 
is  true,  and  they  all  speak  a  sort  of  patois  Spanish, 
but,  with  this  exception,  there  has  scarcely  been  any 
elemental  change  in  the  race  up  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  whole  of  the  war  for  independence  against 
Old  Spain,  the  national  insignia  on  the  Mexican 
banner,  of  the  eagle  with  a  serpent  writhing  in  its 
beak,  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the  struggle ;  the 
more  so,  as  it  terminated  in  the  last  folds  of  the 
serpent  being  torn  off  from  its  neck,  and  dashed 
away.  But  in  the  recent  war  with  North  America, 
it  is  melancholy  to  observe  how  the  insignia  is  re- 
versed, as  to  its  truth,--for  Mexico  has  been  the  bright 
serpent  seized  upon  as  a  prize  by  the  strong  bird  of 
prey,  and  who  writhed  hopelessly  in  the  grasp  of  its 
fierce  invader.  Can  any  body  doubt  the  results  of 
the  conquest?  Mexico  will  fall  quite  prostrate, 
notwithstanding  all  its  spirit  of  hatred  and  resistance, 
before  the  American  grasp,  and  will  eventually  become 
one  of  its  most  dis-United  States ;  in  fact  (as  Ireland 
is  with  us),  its  "greatest  difficulty."  Fusion  in  the 
two  races  is  impossible;  assimilation  impossible. 
Anglo-American  institutious  and  laws  will  be  forced 
on  a  people  totally  unsuited  and  averse  to  them,  and 
in  the  end  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  will 
be  composed  of  their  conquerors,  and  of  a  caste 
between  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Spanish-Mexicans, 
while  the  native  Indianoa  become  fewer  and  fewer 
in  number,  and  at  last  are  extinguished ;  even  as  it 
will  be  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians,  who  are  so  rapidly  fading  away  before  the 
stem  trading  progress  of  a  remorseless  and  (in  some 
respects)  very  questionable  civilization. 

The  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to  New 
Zealand,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  conduct 
01  those  in  authority  who  represented  the  English 
goyerament  there,  has  not  been  characterised  by  a 
wise  recognition  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  different 
nationality.  If  we  only  take  the  example  which 
lately  occurred,  and  which  produced  such  contest  and 
bloodshed,  ^we  shall  at  once  see  that  the  sufficiently 
apparent  fact  of  the  aborigines  being  of  a  totally 
distinct  race  from  the  settlers  was  not  at  all  taken 
into. consideration.  A  New  Zealand  savage  steals 
somethilig  from  an  Englishman;  and  instead  of  the 
authorities  handing  over  the  prisoner  to  a  native 
chief  in  friendly  relation  with  the  settlers,  to  receive 
due  '  punishment,  the  English  authorities  try  the 
culprit  and  punish  him  according  to  the  forms  and 
regulations  of  the  British  laws.  All  sorts  of  misun- 
derstandings, outrages,  and  atrocities  occurred  in 
consequence. 


Conceraing  cor  enormous  possessions  of  temtoiy 
in  India,  whether  England  has  shown  mudi  wisdom 
in  a  philosophical  and  political  recognition  of  nation- 
ality, or  more  streng^  of  the  sword  and  skill  in 
diplomacy,  opens  far  too  wide  a  field  to  be  discussed 
in  the  present  brief  sketch.  I  must  confine  myself  to 
a  few  incidental  remarks.  Our  position  in  India  is 
anomalous,  wonderful.  We — the  little  remote  island, 
truly  called  Crreai  Britain — possess  a  hundred  millions 
of  native  subjects  in  India,  among  whom  a  laige 
population  of  the  mixed  races  is  rapidly  growing  up ; 
and  here,  therefore,  as  among  the  slave  populations  of 
the  Uiiited  States  of  America,  a  stupendous  political 
problem  is  at  work.  A  handful  of  English  now 
govern  this  vast  extent  of  countiy ;  the  native  abori- 
ginal race  is  powerless  against  it ;  but  the  movements 
that  may  arise  among  the  mixed  race,  which  possesses 
very  superior  energies,  are  not  altogether  beyond 
conjecture.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Indian 
army  (the  sepoys),  though  in  our  pay,  are  natives,  aud 
have  national  sympathies,  which  we  ought  not  to 
overlook.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  forcing 
our  institutions  on  the  native  populations,  but  we  may 
mismanage  them  sadly  for  wimt  of  a  due  recognition 
of  their  peculiarities,  for  want  of  attention  to  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  facts ;  in  short,  for  want .  of  a 
practical  consideration  of  the  elements  of  nationality. 

Of  the  treatment  of  Poland  by  Russia,  very  little 
need  be  said.  The  emperor  may  have  his  massacres^ 
order  PoUsh  noblemen  and  ladies  to  be  flogged  with 
rod-sticks  or  bull's-hide  thongs,  scatter  and  distribute 
the  population,  send  captives  in  chains  and  barefooted 
to  work  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  cause  the  name 
of  "  Poland"  to  be  erased  from  tlie  maps ;  there  is  a 
living  soul  amidst  all  these  things,  a  national  physi- 
ology ordained  by  Providence,  which  no  earthly 
despotism  can  touch.  Poland  is  not  yet  dead ;  and 
never,  until  that  death  occiurs,  can  it  become 
"Russia." 

Something  of  a  less  exterminating  kind  has  been 
recently  attempted  by  Austria  with  regard  to  Italy. 
Disunited  as  the  Italians  are,  so  that  the  states  col- 
lectively can  hardly  be  called  a  substantive  nation, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality  in 
the  states  individually ;  so  strong,  yearning,  and  un- 
conquerable, that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
semi-barbarous  people  like  the  Austrians  should  long 
continue  to  hold  possession  of  populations  with  whom 
they  never  can  approach  t«  the  remotest  assimilation. 
Nature  has  placed  a  gulf  between  the  two  nations. 
Italy  we  regs^  as  the  mother  of  learning,  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  all  the  fine  arts  which  the  modem 
world  possesses  : — what  good  thing  ever  came  from 
Austria?  In  wliat  way,  by  what  great  men,  has 
Austria  ever  benefited  mankind  at  large?  Nearly 
aU  we  ever  hear  of  tliat  country,  is  concentrated  in 
"Austrian  bayonets."  The  institutions  and  laws 
which  Vienna  forced  upon  the  Lombardo-Yenetian 
and  other  provinces,  never  worked  in  any  way  except 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate  foit» ;  and  at  every 
interval  when  this  force  was  withdrawn,  or  could  be 
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beared  aside,  the  national  spring  flew  up,  the  national 
spirit  mounted  in  the  air.  Li  yam,  therefore,  have 
been  all  the  long-continued  oppressions,  in  vain  the 
leoent  victories  and  yaunts  of  the  old  General 
Radetzski.  The  two  nations  were  bom  asunder; 
they  are  not  united  by  heayen ;  nor  is  all  the  power 
of  man  able  to  join  them,  even  though  all  the  infernal 
deities  of  war  be  called  in  to  aid. 

The  Bohemians  are  a  nobler  race  of  people  than  the 
Austrians,  and  naturally  averse  to  .assimilate  with  tlieni, 
far  less  endure  their  yoke.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  Bohemians  were  very  early  strugglers  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Next  to  Wickliile  in  England, 
we  must  place  John  Huss  of  Bohemia,  a  man  worthy 
to  rank  among  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  Li  the 
full  vigour  of  his  career  he  was  invited  by  the  adverse 
priests  to  a  conference  at  Prague.  Being  unable  to 
confute  him  by  reason,  they  adopted  a  shorter  course — 
they  burnt  him.  The  national  spirit  of  a  country 
which  produces  such  men  can  form  no  elementary 
alliance  with  -  Austrians.  That  there  is  something 
more  in  the  people  at  large  of  the  latter  country  than 
their  old  despotic  system  of  government  has  hitherto 
afforded  any  fair  means  for  development  by  individual 
energies,  seems  probable,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
events.  Up  to  this  period,  however,  we  can  but  regard 
the  Austrians  as  a  race  far  less  highly  organized  than 
the  Bohemians,  and  unsuited  to  a  national  union, 
especially  a  forced  one.  The  same,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  may  be  said  of  the  Hungarians.  They  are  a 
different  and  superior  race  of  people,  and  wish  to  form 
no  alliance  with  "Austrian  bayonets,"  far  less  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  old  ideas  of  an  advanced  pliilosopLy 
of  government  which  those  banded  instruments 
represent.  Let  the  present  struggle  be  a  wit- 
ness. 

Of  the  vexed  question  of  English  rule  in  Lreland, 
with  all  the  conflicting  views  of  politics  which  seem 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  discussion,  nothing  shall 
here  be  said.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  our 
subject,  which  is  of  too  great  an  expanse  to  admit  of 
any  party  views  or  local  influences.  Whatever  be  the 
cause— whether  we  trace  it  to  the  blood  derived  from 
old  Spain,  or  that  we  prefer  to  give  it  the  general 
denomination  of  Celtic — ^it  is  quite  certain  that  very 
marked  and  strong  national  peculiarities  exist  in 
Irehmd,  and  that  these  are  of  a  singularly  different 
kind  to  those  of  England.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Scotland.  But  it  has  so  fallen  out,  through  a  long 
course  of  events,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Lt^land  and 
England,  instead  of  working  to  a  national  union  by 
assimiktion  and  a^  gradual  fusion  of  the  races,  have 
always  been  antagonistic,  so  that  they  are  as  far 
asunder,  and  their  elements  as  hopelessly  disunited,  as 
ever.  A  period  of  re-action  is  not  only  natural,  but 
advantageous  to  the  gradual  process  of  fusion ;  in 
Irchmd,  however,  the  re-action  has  never  ceased,  and 
the  process  of  fusion,  or  even  of  the  preliminary 
assimiktioi].  in  a  national  point  of  view,  has  not  even 
commenced.  I  will  here  quote  the  words  of  a  profound 
writer,  who  is  by  no  means  as  well  known  as  he 


deserves  to  be,  in  a  work  entitled, "  Changes  produced 
in  the  Nervous  System  by  Civilization,  considered 
according  to  the  evidence  of  physiology  and  the 
philosophy  of  history,  by  Bx)bert  Verity,  M.D. " 

"These  two  series  of  phenomena — re-action  and 
fusion — ^wHl  be  observed  to  follow  one  another,  at 
successive  intervals,  throughout  the  history  of  nations ; 
and  when  thus  continuously  reiterated,  and  properly 
proportioned  to  each  other,  contribute  by  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  healthful  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  highest  civilization." 

"  The  want  of  adjustment  between  these  two  laws 
will  be  found  to  mark  the  period  of  decline  in  the 
progress  of  nations.  Either  without  the  other  is  de- 
structive of  society.  Ee-actiou  without  fusion  causes 
permanent  unsettlement  of  the  social  elements ;"  (this 
is  exactly  the  case  with  Ireland;)  "it  is  ihejirti  step 
in  all  political  and  social  reforms.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  principle  of  revolutions.  The  great  end  of 
agitation  is  to  excite  re-action.  Alone,  without  fusion, 
re-action  leads,  through  anarchy  and  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  national  brain — so  to  speak— to  a 
degeneration  of  race,  and  dissolution  of  the  body 
politic.  The  longer  legitimate  re-action  is  provoked 
and  prolonged  by  deep  rooted  resistance,"  (and  may 
not  this  closely  apply  to  Enghrnd  with  regard  to  the 
sister  nation?)  "the  more  do  the  social  elements 
become  loosened  and  dispersed,  and  at  length  fevered. 
Elision  and  a  return  to  a  healthful  condition,  is,  in 
consequence,  proportionately  retarded,  or  even  alto- 
gether prevented;  and  a  disastrous  revolution  may  be 
effected,  where  only  a  reform  was  needed." 

The  book  from  which  I  quote  was  published  in 
1S39,  and  the  foregoing  extract  is  only  the  general- 
ized view  of  a  philosopher,  without  special  reference 
to  any  particular  nation.  Becent  events,  however,  have 
gone  kr  to  display  the  soundness  of  his  specula- 
tions. 

The  following  remarks,  however,  have  a  direct 
reference : — 

"  First,  hostile  collision,  then  assimiktive  re-action 
must  precede  the  new  national  fusion." 

"  The  history  of  Great  Britam,  from  the  Heptarchy, 
through  the  Conquest  and  its  social  revolutions, 
down  to  the  Eeform  of  the  present  day,  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  law.  In  Ireland,  the  old  Celtic 
races  wiU  become  much  sooner  assimikted  to  British 
civilization,  in  proportion  as  the  same  social  and  poli- 
tical systems  are  made  to  operate  fairly  upon  both 
countries." 

"  The  French  Canadians  must  go  through  this  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  before  they  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  British  system  and  knguage.     If  left,  as  they   ' 
now  are,  in  the  position  of  an  isolated  foreign  body 
in  the  state,  they  will  surely  follow  this  kw  of  re-   i 
action,  and  ever  tend  to  separate  from  the  power   i 
which  antagonizes  them.    Their  re-action  may  be  ex-    i 
pected  to  occur  over  and  over  again,  until  some  mea- 
sures of  pacific  assimilation  be  adopted." 

What  volumes  of  furious,  life-wasting,  party- 
spirited  speeches— to  say  nothing  of  party  passions— 
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might  be  superseded  by  a  few  rational  reflections  like 
the  foregoing ! 

1  oommenoed  tliis  historical  sketch  by  a  few 
homely  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of 
gardens  and  orchards.  Let  me  conclude  it  in  the 
same  way :  •«  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive 
tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted  con- 
trary to  nature  into  a  good  oli?e  tree :  how  much 
more  shall  these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be 
grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree  P  '*—\Bm.  xi.  24. 
Herein  is  comprised  the  main  principle  of  the  junction 
of  nations  of  different  races.  It  must  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  either.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
commenting  on  the  above  passage,  in  Certain  ititcel- 
lany  Tractt,  (Tract  I.)  makes  these  remarks:  "Insi- 
tio  melior  est  similium  in  similibus ;  for  the  nearer 
consanguinity  there  is  between  the  scion  and  the 
stock,  the  readier  comprehension  is  made,  and  the 
nobler  fructification/'  According,  also,  to  the 
latter  caution  of  Laurenbergius,  {De  UorHcultura,) 
"  Arbores  domesticas  insitioni  de^tinatas,  semper  anti^- 
ponendsD  sylvestribus.  And  though  the  success  be 
good,  and  may  suffice  upon  stocks  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, yet,  to  be  grafted  upon  their  own  and 
mother  stock,  is  the  nearest  insition;  which  way, 
though  less  practised  of  old,  is  now  much  embraced, 
and  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of  the  fruit ; 
and  much  the  rather  if  the  tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a 
good  and  generous  plant— a  good  and  fair  olive,  as 
the  apostle  '  seems  to  imply  by  a  peculiar  word, 
(leaXXUXaiov,)  scarce  to  be  found  elsewhere." 

Nations  have  their  distinct  individualities  as  well 
as  men ;  and  in  all  unions  and  desired  mixture  and 
fusion  of  races,  where  these  distinctions  are  not  suffi> 
ciently  considered  and  wisely  dealt  with,  nothing  but 
contest  and  disruption  ensues  from  first  to  last,  ter- 
minating only  with  the  extinction  (which  is  not 
fusion,  be  it  remembered,  but  failure,)  of  the  weaker 
race. 

Practical  gardening  tells  us  these  facts.  If  you 
join  a  graft  and  a  stock  against  nature,  no  good 
comes  of  it.  They  either  produce  notliing,  or  no- 
thing worth  having.  Perhaps  the  scion  will  not  take 
hold,  or  if  it  do  take  hold,  it  bears  no  fruit,  or  only 
some  meagre  garden-monster,  or  the  scion  withers. 
For  either  the  stock  grows  too  fast  for  the  scion,  and 
chokes  it,  or  pushes  it  off;  or  tlie  scion  grows  too 
fast  for  the  stock,  and  then  the  first  gust  of  wind 
blows  it  off;  and  sometimes  a  strong  scion  will  fairly 
grow  itself  off. 

The  Anglo-Americans  were  scions  of  the  English 
stock ;  they  grew  too  fast  for  the  parent,  and  grew 
themselves  off,  putting  forth  roots  of  their  own  in  a 
new  soil.  In  Uke  manner,  we  may  lose  Canada,  and 
other  colonies,  (perhaps  even  India,)  if  we  do  not 
more  philosophicidly  consider  the  necessity  of  giving 
institutions  and  laws  suited  to  the  respective  nation- 
alities ;  and  if  we  do  not  also  remodel  our  Colonial 
Office  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  those  foreign  branches  whose  roots  we  still 
hold  packed  even  to  bursting  in  the  narrow  receptacle 


at  home.  Our  Colonial  Office  is  a  small  counting- 
house  with  maps  and  ledgers,  instead  of  a  grand 
national,  or  rather  many-nationed,  observatory,  over- 
looking vast  seas,  and  territories  beyond,  almost  as 
vast,  covered  with  divers  races  of  mankind. 

As  for  poor,  starving,  entangled,  half-maddened  Ire- 
land, we  cannot,  of  course,  odi  ourselves  its  parent 
stock ;  but  we  are,  geographically,  a  twin  bough  which 
has  grown  so  prodigiously  in  advance  of  its  uupros- 
perous  sister,  that  it  has  drawn  off  and  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  nutriment  which  should  go  to  its  increase,  and 
it  consequently  withers  in  some  parts,  grows  wild  and 
awry  in  others,  and  threatens  to  break  off  with  some 
gust  of  wind,  if  it  does  not  utterly  decay. 

Perhaps  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  many 
favourable  circumstances  required  for  the  fusion  of 
mixed  races,  is  presented  by  Engknd  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  taken  many  generations  to  effect  it. 
On  the  original  Celtic  stock  were  grafted  the  Roman 
scions;  then  came  strong  grafts  from  the  Saxon 
tribes ;  "and  lastly,"  says  Dr.  Verity,  "the  national 
character  received  its  full  accession  of  strength  and 
impulse  from  the  flower  of  the  Scandinavian  races  in 
the  Norman  invasion  and  settlement.  It  was  the 
union  of  the  two  great  elementa  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, the  Roman  and  the  Germanic ;  the  one  giving 
us  our  municipal  institutions  and  government,  the 
other  our  sense  of  individual  liberty  and  independ- 
ence." It  is,  moreover,  observable  that  in  those 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  | 
which  the  above  elements  of  new  powers  did  not 
reach — such  as  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales, 
the  Higlilands  of  Scotland,  and,  yet  more  extensively, 
the  remote  parts  of  Ireland— the  varied  intelligence, 
skill,  and  refinements  of  civilization,  have  -made  so 
little  progress,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  districts  are  still  in  many  respects  the  very 
same  kind  of  people  as  those  of  the  ages  which  first 
emerged  from  barbarism. . 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD.' 

BT  DUrjLB  ¥▲&!▲  XULOCK. 
CUAPTBB  VI.— ThB  SiSTEB*8  SeCKET. 

Some  wiseacres  argue  that  family  affection  is  a 
mere  habit,  the  result  of  constant  association,  or  else 
springing  from  similarity  of  tastes,  and  therefore 
quite  distinct  from  the  instinct  of  parental  love,  or 
the  passion  that  gives  rise  to  conjugal  attachment. 
Thus  they  say,  brothers  and  sbters  parted  for  any 
length  of  time  soon  lose  the  custom  of  loving  one 
another,  and  become  like  strangers.  This  seems  a 
cold  selfish  theory,  but  I  will  not  argue  against  it, 
especially  as  in  many  instances  it  appears  only  too 
true.  That  the  tie  of  kindred,  not  strengthened  by 
those  qualities  which  command  esteem,  is  of  itsplf 
sufficieut__to  create  and  maintain  love,  is  a  great 
mistake.    But  when  to  those  family  bonds  are  added 


(1)  Continued  from  toI.  Ix.  p.  20S. 
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the  flnner  ones  of  trae  friendship,  no  tie  b  so  com- 
plete and  Listing. 

When  Hargaret  left  us,  we  long  missed  and 
regretted  her,  but  in  time  we  learned  to  think  of  her 
in  her  happy  wedded  state,  and  she  seemed  no  longer 
one  of  ns.  Perhaps  this  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  herself.  After  she  had  recovered  from  the  acute 
agony  which  Herbert's  death  had  evidently  caused, 
her  letters  were  full  of  her  new  life,— a  life  of 
splendour  and  gaiety.  The  brilliant  wife  of  Colonel 
Worthington,  with  her  servants  and  her  palanquins, 
her  richly  dressed  children,  her  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments, was  not  our  pretty  Margaret  playing  about  the 
meadows,  singing  her  happy  songs,  and  devoting 
herself  to  the  care  of  her  twin  brother.  Our  sad 
change  made  the  difference  more  apparent,  and  when, 
after  our  mother's  death,  which  happened  when  she 
had  patiently  borne  a  few  widowed  years,  Margaret's 
letters  became  rare,  and  at  last  totally  ceased,  we 
,  neither  wondered  nor  grieved  much  at  the  circum- 
stance. We  still  spoke  and  thought  of  Margaret  as 
she  had  been  in  our  childish  days,  and,  though  living, 
her  memory  seemed  linked  with  that  of  the  departed 
Herbert. 

A  sense  of  independence,  which  would  not  suffer 
her  to  owe  subsistence  even  to  her  brother,  made 
Kate  steadily  refuse  to  make  my  house  her  home. 
She  still  remained  in  the  famUy  to  whom  she  had  at 
first  gone;  they  loved  and  valued  her,  and  Kate 
always  told  me  she  was  very  happy.  I  advanced 
slowly  but  surely  in  my  profession ;  Bora,  now 
grown  into  blooming  girlhood,  kept  my  house,  and 
was  a  sage  and  skilful  little  maiden,  the  image  of 
what  Kate  used  to  be  at  her  age,  only  that  in  grace 
and  beauty  she  was  more  like  Margaret. 

Miles  was  my  sole  cause  of  care.  He  was  now 
a  tall  handsome  youth,  high-spirited  and  ardent  alike 
in  good  or  evU.  After  much  anxiety  I  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  bun  a  situation  in  a  merchant's 
office,  and  with  more  difficulty  still  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  accept  of  it.  .I^m  his  childhood  the  boy's  delight 
had  been  in  guns  and  pistob,  and  the  summit  of  his 
wishes  was  to  enter  the  army ;  but  this  was  now  out 
of  the  question.  I  used  all  arguments  of  reason  and 
principle,  while  sweet  little  Dora  tried  the  more 
womanly  means  of  soothing  persuasion,  and,  to  tell 
truth,  I  believe  these  succeeded  the  best.  Perliaps 
there  was  in  the  influence  of  an  elder  brother  some- 
thing that  iq)peared  to  Miles  very  like  command,  the 
very  shadow  of  which  chafed  his  proud  spirit  to  the 
uttermost.  I  might  not  have  been  gentle  enough 
with  the  boy,  for  his  nature  was  so  opposite  to  my 
own ;  but  I  saw  that  when  Miles  yielded,  and  began 
his  daily  duties  at  the  office,  it  was  more  owing  to 
Dora's  tears  and  caressing  entreaties  than  to  my  grave 
arguments. 

Miles  still  lived  with  me,  for  I  remembered  my 
poor  father's  last  charge,  and  determined  that  as  long 
as  they  were  willing,  none  of  his  surviving  children 
should  want  a  shelter  under  their  eldest  brother's 
roof.    Nevertheless,  after  be  had  entered  the  office,  I 


saw  very  liulc  of  him,  for  my  duties  as  a  surgeon  in 
full  practice  called  me  much  from  home,  and  often  we 
never  met  for  weeks  except  at  the  early  and  hasty 
breakfast.  But  Miles's  employers  spoke  well  of  him, 
and  I  knew  that  he  spent  his  evenings  with  Dora, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  always  sub- 
sisted  the  same  affection  as  between  Kate  and  roe. 
That  she  would  guide  the  wayward  youth  of  her 
brother  in  all  good  things,  I  fully  trusted ;  indeed,  she 
was  as  anxious  about  him  as  I  was  myself;  so  much 
so,  that  when  the  first  six  months  of  his  engagement 
at  the  office  were  near  their  termination,  when  his 
salary  would  begin,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  see 
Dora  looking  pale  and  careworn.  But  she  only 
smiled  at  my  interrogations,  told  mo  she  was  quite 
content,  and  had  nothing  on  her  mind  to  annoy  her. 
So  I  only  prescribed  the  favourite  remedies  of  early 
hours,  air,  and  exercise,  and  dedared  my  intention 
of  sending  my  little  housekeeper  on  a  visit  somewhere, 
as  she  must  be  dull  at  home ;  but  she  steadily  refused 
to  go.  It  would  certainly  have  been  a  pain  to  me  to 
miss  her  pretty  smiling  face,  so  I  gave  up  the  point 
without  much  contest. 

One  night, — or  rather  morning,  for  it  was  past  two 
o'clock, — I  came  home,  and  having  noiselessly  entered, 
as  was  my  wont,  I  was  proceeding  to  my  own  room, 
heartily  hoping  that  the  fire,  which  Dora  always  left 
burning  in  readiness  for  me,  was  not  quite  out,  that 
I  might  try  to  get  warm  after  the  freezing  night  ride. 
On  the  stairs  I  stopped,  for  the  door  of  my  sister's 
little  sitting-room  was  open,  and  I  heard  her  voice 
and  that  of  Miles  in  earnest  conversation. 

I  may  be  thought  mean — perhaps  I  was — ^and  yet 
I  solemnly  declare  it  was  from  a  motive  for  which 
I  need  not  blush ;  but  the  words  that  met  my  ears 
made  me  stand  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  could  not  pass 
on,  I  durst  not  enter  the  room.  Miles  was  saying, 
with  fierce  energy, 

"  If  you  go  and  tell  Bernard,  Dora,— if  you  let  fall  a 
word  to  make  him  suspect  it, — I  will  shoot  myself  on 
the  spot,  before  your  very  eyes." 

A  smothered  scream  from  Dora  made  me  shudder, 
for  I  well  knew  Miles's  desperate  nature,  and  that  he 
would  not  scruple  to  do  as  he  threatened. 

"  Miles,  oh  Miles !  God  forgive  you  for  those 
wicked  words,"  she  sobbed  at  last. 

"  They  shall  be  deeds  if  you  do  not  promise  this 
moment." 

"  I  will,  I  do  promise :  you  know  I  have  never 
betrayed  you  all  these  weeks,  months,  that  I  have 
sat  up  for  you  night  after  night,  lest  he  should  know 
how  late  you  came  homo." 

"  Why  did  you  do  it  P  I  never  asked  you,"  said 
Miles,  suUenly. 

"  Because  I  loved  you,  Miles  ;  because  I  knew  if 
Bernard  were  angry  you  would  not  bear  it,  but  would 
go  away  from  home,  and  perhaps  get  among  worse 
companions  tlian  you  have  now.  And  to  think  that 
you  should  have  done  thb  wickedness;  that  you 
should  have  deceived  your  master;  that  my  noble, 
handsome,  good  brother  should  be  a —  " 
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••  Don't  say  the  word,  or  you  -will  kill  me,  Dont," 
hoarsely  muttered  the  boy,  and  a  long  silence  ensued. 
I  dared  not  more,  lest  they  should  hear  me.  I  hardly 
breathed.    What  was  this  dreadful  word  P 

At  last  Miles  said,  "  Take  away  your  arm,  Dora» 
don't  mind  me  any  more ;  who  cares  for  me  now  ? 
They  may  come  and  take  me  to  prison.  Go  away, 
and  leave  me." 

"  /  care  for  you.  Miles;  /will  never  leave  you. 
You  shall  not  be  found  out.  I  must  think  what  we 
can  do,"  answered  Dora,  speaking  very  quickly.  "  Tell 
me  how  much  money  you — ^you  took  away." 

I  did  not  cateh  Miles's  answer,  but  his  sister  drew 
a  deep  breath,  as  if  relieved  from  a  heavy  weight. 

"  And  bow  much  have  you  left  of  it  ?  " 

"  Only  ten  pounds." 

Dora  went  to  a  cabinet  in  her  little  room,  and  I 
beard  the  jingling  of  coins. 

"  Now,  Miles,"  she  said,  and  her  grave  earnest 
voice  sounded  fearfully  solemn,  "here  is  a  hundred 
pounds.  I  saved  it  out  of  my  own  little  earnings 
in  painting  flowers,  and  out  of  the  money  our  kind 
brother  allows  me  for  dress.  For  what  purpose  I 
saved  it,"  and  her  voice  trembled  a  little,  "  is  of  no 
moment  now.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
solemnly  promise  to  do  what  I  tell  you." 

*'  B1m8  you,  Dora,  bless  you,"  murmured  the  boy, 
in  broken  tones,  "  I  do  promise,  I  swear  it." 

"  Then  go  to-morrow  morning  to  your  master;  be  is 
a  good  man,  he  knew  my  father  well,  and  will  not 
be  harsh  to  his  son.  Take  him  the  money,  tell  liim 
the  whole  truth,  and  beg  him  not  to  prosecute  you." 

"  But  that  wretch  who  urged  me  te  it,  he  will  tell. 
I  dare  not  stay  in  this  pbce,  he  would  hunt  me  to 
the  death." 

"  Then  you  shall  go  abroad.  I  know  your  master 
told  Bernard  he  intended  to  send  you  to  Jamaica.  I 
will  implore  liim  to  do  so  still." 

"  And  you  will  never  tell  Bernard  P  " 

"  I  will  not,  if  you  fulfil  your  promise.  And  now, 
go  to  rest.  Gome* to  me  for  the  money  to-morrow 
morning,  and  oh !  MUes,  for  the  love  of  God— for  the 
sake  of  poor  Dora — never  do  so  wickedly  again." 

Before  Miles  left  his  sister's  room,  I  was  in  my 
own.  How  my  heart  yearned  towards  that  noble 
girl,  when  I  met  her  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
calm  and  cheerful,  as  if  she  had  not  gone  through  the 
agonies  of  the  previous  night.  I  forgave  her  all  the 
love-incited  dissimulation  which  she  had  shown 
towards  me,  for  the  sake  of  her  noble  devotion  to 
that  poor  misguided  boy. 

The  fearful  uncertainty  of  the  next  few  days  I  can- 
not even  look  hack  upon  without  pain.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  would  tell  the  good  merchant  that  I  was 
aware  of  all,  and  add  my  entreaties  to  Dora's ;  but  I 
knew  the  pride  of  Miles,  and  that  the  idea  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  his  guilt,  would  perhaps  drive  him 
back  to  his  evil  courses.  I  cannot  describe  the 
relief  it  was  when  his  excellent  master  told  me  that 
the  ship  would  sail  for  Jamaica  in  a  week,  and  that 
Miles  must  be  ready  to  leave. 


He  did  leave,  and  never  by  word  or  look  did  his 
sister  betray  his  sin.  Many  years  after,  when  Miles 
had  made  his  home  in  that  far  country,  content 
with  the  certainty  that  he  should  never  see  England 
more,  and  when  Dora  was  a  wife  and  mother,  1  told 
her  by  what  chance  the  stoiy  had  oome  to  my 
knowledge,  how  I  had  kept  the  secret,  and  would  do 
so  for  ever.  She  only  answered  to  my  warm  praises 
and  blessings  with  her  own  sweet  smile. 

"  And  for  all  this  you  have  never  been  rewarded, 
Dora?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied, "  for  I  have  saved  my  brother." 

Chapter  VII.— The  Trial. 

Before  Dora  had  reached  her  twentieth  year,  she 
left  my  house  for  the  home  of  a  beloved  husband,  the 
son  of  my  good  partner.  Dr.  Cleveland.  Her 
wedding  reminded  us  too  much  of  the  day  when 
Margaret  left  us,  to  be  very  mirthful.  Yet  I  gave 
my  youngest  sister  away  with  the  fullest  confidence 
that  she  would  be  liappy;  and  those  hopes  were 
realized.  There  was  no  life-long  parting  either,  for 
Dora  and  George  Cleveland  made  their  home  within 
a  few  miles  of  me,  and  uncle  Bernard  was,  and  is  to 
this  day,  an  equal  favourite  with  the  elder  and  younger 
inhabitimts  of  that  pretty  parsonage. 

On  the  evening  of  Dora's  wedding-day,  Kate  and 
I  sat  by  our  own  fireside,  and  talked  over  old  times. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  again,  Kate  P"  I  said ;  "  we 
will  live  together  as  bachelor  brother  and  maiden 
sister,  now  that  ail  the  young  people  are  married  and 
gone  away." 

Kate  smiled  and  consented.  Her  own  pupils  were 
grown  up,  and  she  was  glad  to  find  a  home  with  me 
My  sister  and  I  looked  at  one  another  by  the  dim 
fire-light.  How  much  we  had  gone  through,  and  how 
different  we  were  to  that  happy  Bernard  and  Kate 
who  had  been  playfellows  at  the  old  home,  were 
thoughts  tliat  doubtless  passed  tlirough  the  minds  of 
both,  but  they  were  not  uttered.  Kate  bad  arrived 
at  the  late  summer  of  womanhood:  she  was  past 
thirty;  the  curves  of  her  round  cheek  had  grown 
sharper,  and  there  was  a  look  in  her  soft  eyes  as  if  she 
had  seen  much  sorrow.  Sometimes  I  wondered  why 
she  had  not  married,  for  surely  some  one  must  have 
been  won  by  her  goodness  and  sweetness,  even 
though  she  was  not  dazzlingly  beautiful.  But  she 
never  mentioned  the  subject,  nor  did  I  allude  to 
it^  for  it  was  one  on  which  my  own  heart  was  too 
sore.  I  had  a  dream  once  myself  which  no  one  knew ; 
I  have  not  spoken  of  it  here,  nor  shall  I,  it  was  so 
long  ago.  It  was  only  a  dream,  and  like  a  dream  it 
passed  away,  but  it  was  the  reason  that,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  Dr.  Bernard 
Orgreve,  with  tolerably  good  looks,  good  manners, 
and  good  fortune,  at  scven-aud-thirty,  was  still  un- 
married. 

I  have  hitherto  played  more  a  passive  than  an  . 
active  part  in  this  family  history,  but  I  must  now 
come  to  personal  confessions.    I  think  even  now  with 
mingled  feelings  of  the  forthcoming  passage  in  my 
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life ;  bat  it  liardly  becomes  a  septuagenarian  to  in- 

,  dulge  in  such  emotions.    As  we  grow  older,  life 

becomes  dim  in  the  distance ;  we  cast  our  eyes  over 

•  the  grand  panorama  of  our  past  existence,  as  it  is 

■  spread  out  before  us,  and  wonder  if  we  ever  trod  those 

intricate  and  thorny  ways  as  sunny  paths,  or  if  it  were 

all  a  delusion,  and  we  have  never  been  otherwise 

'  than  grey-headed  old  men  and  women. 

Kate  had  been  with  me  about  a  year  when  our 
little  circle  of  society,  such  as  a  provincial  town 
affords,  was  enlivened  by  a  new  face.  And  a  very 
pretty  one  too  was  that  of  Miss  Myra  Yaughan,  as  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  when  she  came  with  the 
old  lady  whose  guest  she  was,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
sister.  She  and  Kate  had  been  old  acquaintance, — 
quite  intimate  .friends.  Miss  Yaughan  said, — at  the 
house  which  had  been  Kate's  home  for  so  many 
years.  I  too  remembered  having  heard  my  sister 
mention  her,  and  therefore  I  was  not  surprised,  when 
after  a  few  weeks  Myra  Yaughan  was  upon  the 
footing  of  an  old  friend  in  our  home. 

And  now  let  me  describe  this  girl,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  nmrh  to  say.  She  was  hardly  beautiful, — she 
had  neither  Mai'garet's  dazzling  bloom,  nor  even  Kate's 
regular  features,  and  yet  there  was  something  irresis- 
tibly attractive  in  her  looks  and  words.  She  sang 
well,  talked  well,  danced  ^well,  was  equally  pleasing 
in  the  ball-room  or  by  the  quiet  fireside,  and  her 
manner,  sometimes  lively,  sometimes  serious,  suited 
itself  to  all  moods.  I  could  not  resist  so  many 
attractions ;  in  short,  I,  the  grave  Bernard  Orgreve, 
was  in  love  at  last,  and  seriously  thinking  of  marriage. 
Li  my  eyes  Myra  was  faultless,  and  I  was  surprised, 
sometimes  almost  angry,  that  Kate  did  not  seem  to 
tliink  so  too.  Her  manner  towards  our  new  friend  was 
always  courteous,  —she  did  not  resist  her  advances ; 
but  there  was  an  inexplicable  coldness,  that  was  per- 
ceptible to  me  thoui^h  not  perhaps  to  others,  and  I 
knew  was  not  like  my  own  warm-hearted  sister 
Kate. 

As  my  attentions  grew  more  pointed,  the  world — 
our  little  world — bc:jau  to  (hatter  about  M  ra  and 
my  self.  I  did  not  care  for  it  ii  the  least,  for  I  felt 
that  I  loved  her  with  the  deep  affection  of  a  man 
whose  boyish  sentiment  had  merged  into  feelings 
more  intense  and  lasting.  At  my  age  no  man  ever 
loves  lightly,  and  even  now  I  tremble  to  think  how 
strangely  that  girl  had  entwined  herself  round  every 
fibre  of  my  heart.  I  only  waited  for  some  trifling 
betrayal  that  might  give  me  a  chance  of  ascertaining 
her  feelings  towards  myself,  to  ask  her  at  once  to 
be  my  wife.  At  last  the  moment  came.  She  told 
me  she  was  going  Bwa\  A  s'iiht  sigh,  a  glistening 
in  her  dark  eye,  a  b  okcn  declaration  of  regret, 
seemed  to  declare  that  the  parting  would  be  painful 
to  her.  The  room  whirled  round  with  me— -we  were 
in  a  crowded  party,  or  I  could  not  have  repressed  my 
feelings.  I  went  home,  determining  that  the  next 
day  should  decide  the  matter, — ^that  Myra  should  leave 
behind  her  a  rejected  lover,  or  stay  and  become  my 
wife. 


Kate  was  sitting  up  for  mc  when  I  reached  home. 
She  did  not  tdways  share  in  the  gaieties  in  which  I 
had  joined  so  much  of  kte — for  whose  sake,  my  heart 
told  me  but  too  well. 

'*  You  look  pale,  Bernard,"  she  said ;  "  you  are 
not  ill,  I  hope.  What  made  you  come  home  so 
early?" 

I  muttered  something  unintelligible,  and  sat  down. 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  tell  Kate,  who  had  been  for  so 
long  the  sharer  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  what  was  in 
my  heart ;  that  she  had  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  important  step  I  contempUted,  and  yet  I  knew 
not  how  to  unfold  it.  Her  woman's  feelings  must 
long  have  discovered  my  secret,  for  I  had  often 
caught  her  earnest  eyes  resting  on  Mjtt^  and  myself, 
though  she  never  breathed  a  word  to  me  that  she 
guessed  my  love.  But  now  she  evidently  perceived 
that  I  had  something  to  disclose.  She  came  over  to 
me,  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  gently, 

"  My  dear  Bernard,  tell  me  what  you  are  thinking 
of?  you  never  used  to  have  any  secrets  from  Kate." 

"  Nor  wiU  I  now.  You  may  have  guessed  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you." 

"  It  is  about  Myra  Yaughan  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  told  me  to-night  that  she  is  about  to 
leave  us.  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her.  I  am 
going  to-morrow  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  and  your 
sister." 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  and  stopped.  I  could  not 
meet  Kate's  eye,  and  we  were  both  silent  for  some 
minutes. 

"  I  had  foreseen  this,"  she  said  at  length.  *'  Do 
you  think  she  will  make  you  happy  ?  " 

*'  Can  you  doubt  it  P  "  I  exclaimed,  and  burst  out 
into  a  lover's  passionate  praises,  ending  by  an  angry 
declaration  that  Kate  disliked  Myra  through  jealousy 
of  my  love  for  her. 

A  tear  of  wounded  feeling  showed  me  how  unjust 
I  had  been  to  my  sweet  sister. 

"  Porgive  me,  Kate.  I  do  not  think  less  of  you ; 
but  I  do  love  her  so  much." 

"  My  poor  Bernard !  And  you  think  she  loves 
you  ?  Listen  to  me.  Women  know  one  another's 
real  character  better  than  men  can  do.  Do  not  be 
angry  when  I  say  that  Myra  Yaughan,  graceful  and 
winning  as  she  is,  is  not  worthy  to  marry  my  brother. 
Do  not  ask  her,  Bernard.  I  doubt  if  she  really  loves 
you,  and  even  if  you  wedded  her,  she  would  make  you 
miserable.    She  is  gay,  extravagant,  heartless." 

"  You  cannot  prove  this.  You  are  sorely  belying 
my  own  Myra.  I  do  not  believe  it,"  I  cried  in 
violent  anger,  rising  to  retire." 

Kate  turned  her  pale  sad  face  towards  me. 

"  Bernard,  since  you  will  not  be  convinced,  I  will  tell 
you  what,  but  for  this,  would  have  never  passed  my 
lips.  You  think  I  cannot  understand  your  feelings ; 
that  I  have  never  loved.  I  have;  and  with  that 
love  which  can  be  felt  but  once,  and  for  one.  He  who 
sought  me,  and  wooed  me  when  I  was  away  from 
home,  poor  and  dependent,  had  qualities  to  win  any 
girl's  heart.    He  told  me  he  loved  me ;  I  believed 
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him,  and  we  wens  affianced :  but  a  yoimg  girl  came, 
a  biilliant  dazzling  coquette.  She  stole  his  heart 
^m  me,  knowing  him  to  be  my  betrothed,  and  I  saw 
that  he  loved  me  no  longer." 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Kate  ?  " 

"  What  erery  right-minded  woman  who  loves  for 
love's  own  sake,  roust  do.  I  freed  him  from  all  bonds 
towards  me;  he  murmnred  a  little,  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  glad  to  be  released.  Oh,  the  agony  of  that 
knowledge !  And  I  saw,  too,  that  she  who  had 
begniled  him  was  only  trifling  with  him ;  for  he  was 
too  poor  to  give  her  the  station  she  sought,  and  he 
was  only  one  out  of  many  she  had  won  and  cast  away. 
That  gild's  name  was  Myra  Vaughan." 

I  started  to  my  feet. 

"  Kate,  you  are  deceiving  yourself  and  me.  It  is 
through  bitter  feeling  that  you  speak  against  her, 
and  would  hinder  your  brother  from  marrying  the 
girl  he  loves,  because  she  came  between  you  and 
your  lover." 

Bitterly  have  I  since  regretted  that  cruel  speech. 
Kate  turned,  and  looked  full  in  my  face — what  agony 
was  depicted  in  her  own ! 

'*  If  it  be  as  you  say,  Bernard,  do  you  not  see  that 
if  Myra  were  your  wife,  Vernon  Gray — I  can  utter 
his  name  now — ^would  be  free ;  that  we  might  meet 
one  day,  and  he  might  feel  as  of  old  towards  me,  for 
I  know  he  did  love  me  dearly  once." 

And  Kate  buried  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  the 
long-suppressed  tears  fell  through  her  fingers.  Oh ! 
how  this  love  had  hardened  my  heart,  when  I  could 
leave  my  own  true-hearted  sister  in  her  sorrow,  with 
only  a  cold  good-night.  I  did  not  see  Kate  again 
until  I  had  proposed  to  Myra  Yauglian,  and  been 
rejected! 

After  she  was  gone,  the  talkative  old  lady  whom 
she  had  visited  told  us,  with  many  "  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles,"  that  Miss  Yaughan  was  staying 
with  an  old  friend  of  hers,  a  Mrs.  Grey,  whose  only 
son  had  lately  oome  into  a  large  property.  In  two 
months  we  saw  in  the  county  paper  the  marriage  of 
Myra  Yaughan  and  Yemon  Grey.  As  we  read  it, 
Kate  and  I  pressed  each  other's  hand  with  a  mournful 
smile,  saying, 

"  Now  we  must  live  only  for  one  another." 

Chapter  YIII. — The  True  Heart's  Reward. 

Kate  and  I  went  on  our  way  through  life  with 
calmness  and  peace.  We  learned  to  look  on  the  past 
without  pain,  and  towards  the  future  with  quiet 
patience.  Our  lot,  if  not  perfect  in  happiness,  was  at 
least  free  from  gnawing  cares.  We  loved  one  another 
with  a  sincerity  and  tenderness  which  years  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  and  had  now  no  secrets 
from  each  other;  and  it  might  be  that  the  fatality 
which  had  blighted  our  hopes  in  the  same  blow,  only 
drew  us  nearer  together.  The  names  of  Yemon  and 
of  Myra  were  never  uttered  by  us ;  we  seldom  heard 
them  breathed  elsewhere,  for  their  home  and  fate  were 
totally  different  from  ours.  W^e  only  knew  that  the 
marriage  had  proved  an  unhappy  one. 


Five  years  had  passed  sinoe  the  last  sad  q)och  in 
Kate's  life  and  mine,  when  I  was  called  out  one 
stormy  March  night  from  my  warm  cheerful  padour,  to 
attend  a  pressing  case — a  gentleman  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  in  passing  throu^  the  town. 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  I  asked  of  my  summoner,  the 
waiter  at  the  inn,  who  stood  bowing  at  the  parioor- 
door  while  I  put  on  my  great  coat.  I  was  getting  a 
middle>aged  man  now,  and  had  learned  to  take  care 
of  myself. 

"  He  is  a  stranger,  air ;  all  we  k&ow  is  that  his 
name  is  Mr.  Grey." 

Kate  changed  colour;  she  always  did  at  the  men- 
tion of  tliat  name,  common  though  it  was,  and  often 
as  she  heard  it,  but  never  without  a  thrill  at  her 
heart.  I  bade  her  go  to  rest,  and  set  off  to  my 
patient.  It  was  Yemon  Grey  whose  sick-bed  I  had 
thus,  by  a  strange  chance,  been  called  to  attend. 

He  started  when  he  heard  my  name  announced, 
and  often,  even  during  the  acute  pain  of  setting  his 
wounded  arm,  I  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  £u9e 
with  a  troubled  expression.  I  had  been  thought  like 
Kate,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  gaae.  I,  too^ 
could  not  look  upon  the  husband  of  Myra  without  a 
feeling  of  pain.  At  last,  when  the  operation  was 
concluded,  and  my  patient  was  quietly  laid  on  his  bed, 
I  asked  if  I  could  write  to  any  rebtive  to  oome  and 
stay  with  him— Mrs.  Grey  ?  " 

"  My  wife  has  been  dead  a  year,"  he  answered, 
abruptly ;  "  I  have  no  relatives." 

And  so  she  was  dead!  she  whom  I  had  loved  so 
well — the  brilliant,  fascinating  Myra  I  and  her  husband 
spoke  thus  coldly  of  her.  I  hastily  bade  him  good 
night  and  departed,  for  my  heart  was  full  of  the  past. 
Myra  had  blighted  my  sister's  love, — she  had  scorned 
mine, — ^and  yet  I  could  not  hear  of  her  death  without 
a  pang.  I  went  to  Kate,  who  sat  just  as  I  had  left  her. 

"  Kate,"  said  I,  hoarsely,  "it  is  Yemon  Grey;  he 
is  here ;  he  will  soon  recover,  and  Myra  is  dead." 

I  rushed  to  my  own  chamber,  and  wept  over  the 
memory  of  my  lost  love. 

I  will  not  Ibiger  over  the  relation  of  Yemon  Grey's 
restoration  to  health,  and  how  Kate  and  he  again  met. 
His  marriage  had  been  unhappy,  as  we  before  knew, 
for  she  who  had  lured  hb  heart  from  Kate  cared  little 
for  her  prize ;  and  the  image  of  my  gentle  sister  rose 
up  before  him  in  strong  contrast  to  his  gay  and 
worldly  wife.  But  peace  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
for  I  loved  her  once— oh,  how  well ! 

Yemon  Grey  again  wooed  his  first  love— his  only 
true  one— for  the  second  had  been  but  a  dazzling  of 
the  fancy.  I  scarcely  thought  him  worthy  of  my 
noble  sister ;  but  then  Kate  had  loved  him  once,  and 
loved  him  still.  She  pleaded  to  me  for  him,  spoke  of 
his  high  principles,  his  affectionate  heart ;  and  while 
I  smiled  at  her  woman's  tmst  and  loving  forgiveness, 
I  bade  her  wed  him  and  be  happy. 

"  I  will  not  take  your  sister  far  away  from  you,  for 
you  are  more  worthy  of  her  than  1,"  said  Yemon 
Grey;  and  so  he  bought  an  estate  near,  tliat  Kate 
might  see  her  brother  every  day. 
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Once  again  oar  neighboms  saw  a  wedding  go  forth 
from  Dr.  Bernard  Orgreve's  doors.  I  have  beheld 
younger  and  fairer  brides  than  the  one  I  now  attended 
to  the  altar,  but  nerer  did  I  look  upon  a  face  more 
beaming  with  chastened  happiness  than  Kate's.  Of 
what  moment  was  it  that  a  few  white  threads  mingled 
with  the  dark  hair,  and  that  the  hand  which  reoeiyed 
the  golden  symbol,  had  shrank  a  little  from  its  roond 
proportions  P  Kate-  was  still  fair,  for  she  had  the 
beanty  given  by  a  tender  heart ;  a  meek  spirit,  and 
that   love   which    "  beareth,  hopeth,  forgiveth   all 


It  is  time  that  I  should  end  this  simple  history.  From 
the  period  of  Kate's  marriage  I  lived  as  I  live  now,  in 
tranquil  solitude.  After  forty  a  man  does  not  easily 
love  again,  nor  is  he  Hkely  to  inspire  love ;  he  is  too 
old  for  the  young  fresh  hearts,  and  the  worn  and 
withered  ones  are  too  old  for  him.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  invariably  the  case,  for  love  is  a  perennial 
phmt  which  can  sometimes  bloom  as  fair  in  life's 
autumn  as  in  its  spring.  But  with  me  it  had  already 
blossomed  and  faded;  I  did  not  love  again.  Yet, 
though  now  time's  circles  are  narrowing  around  me, 
and  I  look  towards  the  close  of  life,  not  as  a  distant 
prospect,  but  as  a  valley  so  near  that  my  feet  even 
now  are  entering  its  borders,  I  am  not  mournful. 
I  look  back  upon  a  long  course,  which,  if  a  weary  one, 
has  not  been  devoid  of  many  pleasant  restiug^places. 
My  life  has  not  been  wasted ;  I  have  striven  to  work 
while  it  was  day,  remembering  the  coming  night.  If 
no  wife  or  children  brighten  my  fireside  in  my  old  age, 
I  have  at  least  other  ties  almost  as  dear.  Dora's  gay 
troop  of  boys  and  girls  love  me  as  well  as  children  of 
my  own  could  have  done,  and  Kate  and  her  husband 
ahare  with  me  the  cahn  enjoyments  of  a  green  old 
age.  It  is  pleasant  to  think-that,  were  death  to  come, 
the  old  bachelor  would  be  missed  in  more  than  one 
home,  happy  though  it  be.  And  come  death  soon,  or 
come  he  late,  I  fear  not.  I  am  contented  hero ; 
I  have  many  sweet  ties  that  I  would  not  wish  to 
leave,  but  I  have  more  in  the  land  where  there  is  no 
parting. 

Attached  to  the  manuscript  which  relates  this 
History  of  a  Household,  is  a  sentence  written  in  a 
formal  lawyer's  hand,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  old 
man's  trembling  characters,  "  Died,  June  19th,  18 — , 
Dr.  Bernard  Oigreve,  aged  89.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
family." 

— ♦ — 

A  PAPER  ON  PENMANSHIP. 

Q. 
"  Non  est  aliena  res,  qnie  fer^  ab  houestis  negligi 

lolet,  cura  bcn^  et  velociter  scribendi Quare, 

quilm  semper  et  ubique,  turn  pnecipud  in  epistolis 
secretis  et  fiuniliaribns,  delectabit,  ne  hoe  quidem 
neglectnm  reliquine.— Quirotiuak. 

It  is  a  saying  attributed,  I  believe,  to  Talleyrand, 
"The  use  of  words  is  to  conceal  thoughts."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sentunent  is  less  extensively 
prevftleut  than   one  which,  although  not  avowed. 


appears  unquestionably  entertained  by  a  numerous 
generation — ikai  the  ute  of  writitt§  it  io  ewteeal  words. 
Many  gentlemen  (alas,  that  truth  forbids  us  to 
except  ladies !)  who  would  be  not  a  little  offended  at 
the  charge  of  intending  one  thing  and  doing  another, 
do  nevertheless  so  employ  their  pens,  that,  if  they 
designed  their  readers,  or  rather  would-be  readers,  to 
comprehend  as  much  of  their  writing  as  of  phonogra- 
phy or  Teloogoo,  they  oould  not  act  to  that  end  more 
efficiently. 

Hannah  More  felicitously  called  unintelligible  writing 
"one  of  the  minor  immoralities."  I  suppose  she 
meant,  that  to  do  all  things  as  well  as  possible  is  part 
of  our  duty :  and  inasmudi  as  very  little  pains  and 
attention  are  requisite  to  enable  any  person  to  write 
legibly,  illegible  writing  argued  a  degree  of  culpable 
remissness  and  a  disorderly  habit.  Courtesy,  too,  is 
a  duty ;  and  it  is  scarcely  courteous  to  occupy  the 
time  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  your  correspondents 
in  deciphering  for  hours  what  they  might  read  in 
minutes. 

I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  insinuate  that 
illegible  writers  may  not  have  a  very  keen  sense  of 
what  is  due  from  them  in  every  way.  I  have  the 
advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  some,  whom,  save 
in  this  one  particular,  I  should  deem  it  a  privilege, 
however  dist^antly,  to  imitate.  In  their  attention  to 
higher  things,  they  overlook  one  which  they  conceive 
so  very  inferior  and  unimportant  that  it  does  not 
deserve  a  thought.  But  surely  it  were  better  they 
did  not.  Attention  to  matters  of  importance  does 
not  necessarily  imply  neglect  of  less  momentous 
concerns.  An  orator  does  not  disregard  deamess  of 
enunciation,  or  even  expression  of  tone,  because  he 
considers  matter  and  diction  more  important;  nay, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  he  endeavours  to  give 
his  lai^age  and  his  argument  all  the  advantage  they 
can  derive  from  an  impressive  delivery.  There 
surely  is  not  that  difference  between  speaking  and 
writing  as  vehicles  of  thought,  that  the  rery  contrary 
courses  should  be  adopted  by  the  speaker  and  the 
writer.  It  is  as  though  the  speaker  should  purposely 
stammer,  that  his  hearers  might  pay  attention,  nol; 
to  the  vigour  of  his  arguments  or  the  eloquence 
of  his  illustrations,  but  to  the  far-between  portions  of 
his  words,  in  order  that  they  might  link  them  toge- 
ther ;  and  to  the  distant  exordia  of  his  sentences,  that 
they  might  remember  then  till  his  perorations  in  due 
time  arrived.  Whatever  the  logical  or  rhetorical  power 
of  such  an  orator,  he  woidd  be  understood  by  few, 
and  few  of  those  few  could  he  impress.  For  the  most 
part,  his  rising  would  be  the  no  distant  prelude  of 
empty  benches.  And  should  he  cany  his  practice 
into  private  conversation,  he  would,  like  Horace's 
dcclaimer,  put  learned  and  unlearned  alike  to  flight,* 
or,  like  the  ancient  mariner,  must  hold  his  friends  down 
ere  they  would  hear  him;  when  it  is  certain  that 
tliey  would  not  listen  like  a  three  years'  child ;  unless 
that  comparison  be  taken  to  express,  fractiousness  and 


(I)  "  lodoctam doetumque  Aigat rtciutor  acerbns."— i)e  Jrf. Poti 
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impatience.  Tot  where  is  the  difference  between  an 
amateur  stammer  and  an  amateur  scrawl?  Shak- 
speare  himself,  if  we  must  read  him  in  the  penman? 
ship  of  many  of  our  acquaintance,  would  become  an 
unintelligible  bore — and  it  needs  no  smaU  intimacy, 
patience,  and  good  nature,  to  reconcile  us  to  the  task 
of  reading  some  of  the  mystic  perpetrations  which  we 
are  all  destined,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  assail. 

Notwithstanding  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  there 
is  eveiy  difference  in  the  treatment  which  the  stam- 
merer and  the  scrawler  respectiyely  receive  at  the 
hands  of  society.  The  former,  who,  on  account  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  accomplishment,  is  always 
such  through  infirmity,  is  barely  tolerated ;  the  latter, 
though  perfectly  capi^le  of  amendment,  is  encouraged 
to  persist  in  his  delinquency,  by  two  strange  but 
preralent  opinions, — 1,  that  bad  writing  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  gentleman ;  2,  that  it  is  an  indication  of 
genius. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  stammering 
should  not  be  as  much  the  badge  of  gentility  and  the 
heritage  of  genius  as  unintelligible  writing.  But  for 
the  present  let  us  try  the  question  on  its  own  separate 
merits,  and  without  reference  to  any  analogies. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  views,  I  am  afraid  we  arc 
become  so  refined  and  fastidious  that  nothing  would 
reconcile  us  to  a  "  writing-master"  hand:  a  gentleman 
who  should  adopt  it,  would  incur  grave  suspicion  of 
having  exercised  that  plebeian  vocation,  if  not  of 
having  sat  in  the  counting-house,  or  even  behind  tlie 
counter.  How  far  tlus  is  a  reasonable  prejudice,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  decide.  But  if  it  be,  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  abandonment  of  one  kind  of 
legible  writing  involves  the  adoption  of  one  which  [is 
illegible.  A  gentleman  in  a  ball-room  may  not  wbh 
to  bo  mistaken  for  a  dancing-master;  but  he  may 
avoid  that  imputation  without  tripping  up  his 
partner.  He  who  should  do  so  would  make  a  good 
bargain  were  he  mistaken  for  nothing  worse.  A 
gentleman  may  sometimes  so  far  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
his  ever  having  been  a  writing*master,  that  he  may 
incur  that  of  never  having  had  one.  How 

"  The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  dotanisfi  hand  " 
should  be  the  distinctive  character  of  ffenileofen, 
seems  not  easy  to  comprehend.  A  coarse,  clumsy 
demeanour,  or  voice,  or  address,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
claim.  Why  should  a  coarse  clumsy  hand-writing 
support  it  P  That  some  gentlemen  do  indeed  write 
such  abominations,  is  but  too  well  known  to  their 
correspondents ;  and  some  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  are  influenced  by  the  notion  that  they 
are  thereby  upholding  their  position  in  society ;  but, 
to  the  honour  of  common  sense,  there  is  a  host  of 
others,  who,  while  they  act  and  speak  and  compose 
like  gentlemen,  are  not  afraid  of  any  degradation  in 
making  themselves  intelligible  on  paper. 

If  genius  be  indicated  by  illegible  writing,  the 
world  has  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  possession  of  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  that  quality  than  is  ordina- 
rily supposed  to  exist  in  it.  At  this  rate,  it  can 
scarcely  boast  an  inhabitant  who  is  not  acquainted 


with  many  writers  of  genius,  if  he  have  not  the 
happiness  to  possess  this  criterion  of  genius  himself. 
The  world,  it  seems,  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men.  Beside,  it  is  rather  an  awkward  fact,  that  some 
tolerably  clear  penmen  have  obtained  a  little  reputa- 
tion for  genius  therein.  The  autograph  of  8hakspeare 
IS  remarkably  distinct.  I  have  now  lying  before  me 
the  writing  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Campbell,  Keble, 
Talfourd,  Dickens,  Longfdlow,  Thaokeiy,  Tennyson, 
Person.  As  I  do  not  consider  genius  and  imagination 
merely  convertible  terms,  I  venture  to  add  the  last 
name  to  the  list.  The  penmanship  of  all  these  writers  | 
is  eminently  dear ;  that  of  the  last  three  not  sur- 
passed by  the  finest  typography.  If,  then,  genius  of 
the  highest  order  is  quite  compatible  with  an  intelli- 
gible hand,  while  a  very  humble  amount  of  talent 
will  suffice  for  the  acquirement  of  a  scrawl,  the  notion 
of  affinity  between  genius  and  illegibility  is  as  little 
supported  by  facts  as  it  is  by  common  sense. 

But,  granting  the  monstrous  supposition  of  affinity 
between  genius  and  bad  writing,  (as  if  genius  could 
have  affinity  with  any  thing  bad,)  whatever  is  bad 
ought  surely  to  be  rejected.  The  faults  of  genius 
are  not  to  be  imitated.  Men  of  genius  have  some* 
tunes  squandered  health  and  property  in  profligacy, 
— dodged  their  creditors  through  life.  And  such  an 
erratic  course  has  been  deemed  characteristic  of 
genius,  with  about  as  good  reason  as  assigns  the 
same  distinction  to  distorted  penmanship.  But  even 
if  this  view  were  true,  it  would  scarcely  follow  that 
such  a  course  was  worthy  of  imitation.  "  Decipit 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile."  It  may  seem  strange  to 
some  that,  because  they  are  m  awe  of  a  tipstaff,  they 
are  not  Sheridans,  and  though  they  are  forgers,  they 
are  not  Ghattertons.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  true;  and  if  they  never  cany  their  imitation 
beyond  this  mark,  they  will  never  be  any  nearer  to 
the  models  of  their  ambition. 

It  were  well  if  some  people  would  expend  a  little 
time  in  learning  to  write  distinctly,  were  it  only  to 
save  themselves,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  many 
unpleasantnesses.  An  example  or  two,  recorded  on 
good  authority,  may  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

It  was  said  of  a  late  eminent  chancery  barrister, 
that  he  wrote  three  hands  only-— one  which  none  but 
himself  and  his  clerk  could  read ;  one  which  none  but 
himself  could  read ;  and  one  which  he  himself  could 
not  read.  In  one  of  the  two  former,  it  b  said,  he 
once  addressed  a  note  to  a  friend,  who  recognised  the 
writing,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the 
purport.  After  many  unavailing  assaults  and  pro- 
strated conjectures,  as  a  desperate  resource,  he  dashed 
a  bottle  of  ink  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  signed  his  name 
at  the  bottom,  folded  the  sheet,  and  addressed  it  to 
his  enigmatical  friend,  whose  astonishment  on  open- 
ing it  was  boundless.  Instantly  he  hurried  to  the 
chambers  of  the  writer,  if  so  we  may  designate  him, 
whom  he  encountered  with,  "  Are  you  mad  P  You 
have  sent  me  here  a  blotted  sheet  of  paper  with  your 
name  to  it— what  do  you  mean?"  Inji)erturbably  the 
friend  replied,  "If   this  is  evidence  of  insanity. 
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you  stand  self-convicted :  you  have  done  the  very 
same.  You  have  sent  me  a  blotted  sheet  subscribed 
vnth  your  name,  and  I  knew  no  other  way  to  answer 
it."  The  other  protested  he  had  done  no  such  thing, 
and  viewed  the  new  assertion  as  irrefragable  confir- 
mation of  his  previous  deduction.  "  I  will,  Iiowever, 
show  yon  the  paper,"  said  his  friend,  coolly.  The 
note  was  produced,  and  the  writer  exclaimed — "Why, 
could  you  not  read  this  P  It  says  as  clearly  as  I 
could  write  it, 

"  Dear ^,Will  you  favour  me  with  the  pleasure  of 

your  company  to  dinner  on  Thursday  next,  at  half- 
past  six? 

'Tours  truly, 


"Well,"  said  the  friend,  "my  reply  is  quite  as 
dear.    See,  it  is — 

"Dear ,  It  will  give   me  much  pleasure  to 

accept  your  kind  invitation  for  Thursday  next. 
"  Yours  truly, 


But  correspondence  of  this  kind  is  not  always 
equally  fortunate.  Dr.  Parr,  whose  hand  was  the 
very  abstraction  of  incomprehensibility,  visiting  the 
reading-room  of  a  watering-place,  happened  to  find 
among  the  subscribers  a  name  which  he  could 
decypher,  though  few  others  would  have  been  equally 
successful.  It  was  that  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  some  time.  Anxious  to  renew  early  impres- 
sions, he  inquired  of  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms  his 
friend's  address.  This,  however,  was  not  known; 
accordingly  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  leave  his  card, 
with  his  own  address  thereon  written,  or  intended  to 
be  written,  in  that  peculiar  vehicle  of  thought  which 
his  pen  was  wont  to  employ.  On  the  next  appearance 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  card  was  designed,  it  was 
duly  put  into  his  hand.  Delighted  at  the  proximity 
of  his  early  friend,  the  recipient  proceeded  to  inquire 
at  ihe  talisman  where  its  owner  was  to  be  found ;  but 
it  pertinaciously  refused  to  declare, — not  a  letter  was 
decypherable.  Whether  crescent,  street,  or  square, 
was  undiscoverable.  Thus  foiled,  the  reader,  if  we 
may  so  designate  the  unsuccessful  attempter,  had  no 
resource  save  to  leave  his  own  card,  with  his  address 
(as  he  imagined)  written  thereon.  But,  alas !  he  and 
his  friend  were  similar  in  their  ideas  of  penmanship  as 
well  as  of  other  things :  and  when  Parr,  surprised  that 
he  had  not  seen  his  old  companion,  again  betook  himself 
to  the  room,  heard  the  history,  and  received  the  card, 
he  was  equally  at  fault ;  and  the  result  was  that  two 
friends,  anxious  to  meet,  and  living  in  the  same  town, 
actually  lost  the  opportunity  of  intercourse,  through 
the  enigmatical  character  of  their  writing. 

A  more  serious  instance  is  recently  reported  in  the 
papers.  The  news  of  the  kte  dreadful  event  at 
Stanfield  Hall  was  communicated  immediately  to 
Norwich  by  telegraph.  But  what  the  marvels  of 
modem  discovery  could  eflPect  for  celerity  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  slovenly  writing.  The 
telegraphic  message  was  so  miserably  penned,  that 
the  authorities  of  the  police  did  not  comprehend  its 
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import  -till  the  next  morning.^  The'  consequence 
might  have  been  the  utter  frustration  of  the  ends  of 
justice. 

The  only  case  in  which  illegible  writing  seems 
defensible  is,  where  you  wish  to  give  your  friend  a 
salutary  exercise  of  patience  and  temper:  though 
even  here,  unless  there  be  a  predisposition  to  self- 
control,  the  attempt  may  not  be  advisable.  Where, 
however,  such  a  disposition  exists,  it  may  be  beneficially 
exercised  by  labouring  to  extract  the  meaning  of  an 
obstinate  epistle;  for,  if  the  communication  be  im- 
portant, the  struggling  of  impatience  which  it  will 
tend  to  excite,  will  afford  favourable  opportunities  of 
internal  conflict ;  while,  if  the  matter  be  insignificant, 
the  trouble  taken  to  arrive  at  nothing  will  furnish 
means  of  imitating  the  higher  and  more  characteristic 
moral  features  of  Socrates.  But  the  experiment  will 
be  best  restricted  to  the  latter  case,  as  its  effects  will 
then  be  purely  salutary;  whereas,  in  the  former, 
whether  the  business  be  important  to  yourself,  your 
friend,  or  both,  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  render  it 
nugatory ;  a  probable  result,  notwithstanding,  of  your 
cacographical  labours. 

The  advantages  of  your  experiment  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  crossing^  which  may  succeed  in  rendering 
it  an  immortal "  Triumph  of  Temper."  Even  a  legible 
hand  is  so  ingeniously  disguised  by  this  practice,  that 
it  attains  the  dignity  of  the  most  confirmed  scrawl. 
Why  ladies  are  so  much  addicted  to  this  habit  is  a 
problem  to  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

®i  On  the  whole,  however,  I  will  venture  to  infer  from 
the  above  rambling  observations,  that  unintelligible 
writing  is  neither  the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman, 
nor  of  a  genius :  that,  as  far  as  it  has  any  result,  it 
detracts  from  the  qualities  of  both ;  that  it  often  pro- 
duces serious  inconvenience,  and  that,  however 
beneficial  as  a  moral  exercise,  it  shares  that  advantage 
with  many  other  things  which  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  desirable,  and  which  the  most  careless  penman 
would  be  very  far  from  anxious  to  incur. 


CUBIOSITIES  OP  SCIENCE. 

CONNEXION  O?  WATUBAL  AND  MOBAL  PHENOMENA. 

NiEBUHB  commences  one  of  his  lectures  on  Roman 
history  with  this  striking  observation:  "Shakspeare 
has  connected  avdnl  phenomena  of  nature  with  the 
occurrences  in  the  moral  world,  as  Thucydides  con- 
nects the  physical  phenomena  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  During 
the  second  Punic  War,  the  earth  was  shaken  by  ex- 
traordinary convulsions  and  fermentations  which  were 
going  on  in  its  bowels ;  and  Pliny  says,  that  in  one 
year,  fifty-seven  earthquakes  were  reported  at  Rome, — 
a  greater  number  than  has  ever  been  observed  before 
in  so  short  a  period." 

"INDIA  KUBBEE." 

The  first  mention  of  this  substance  being  seen  m 
England,  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Joseph 
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Banks  lo  Carston,  the  philosopher,  in  the  year  1768, 
accompanying  "  two  balls  of  the  elastic  substance." 
Two  years  afterwards,  it  was  announced  to  the  public 
as  for  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  out  pencil 
marks.  The  first  printed  notice  of  it  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  preface  to  Priestley's  work  on  Perspective, 
published  in  1770.  It  runs  thus  : — "  Since  this  work 
was  printed  off,  I  have  seen  a  substance  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  wiping  off  from  paper  the 
marks  of  a  black-lead  pencih  It  must,  therefore,  be 
of  singular  use  to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is 
sold  by  Mr.  Naime,  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  sells  a  cubical 
piece  of  about  half  an  inch  for  three  shillings,  and  he 
says  it  will  last  for  several  years."  For  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  the  elastic  substance  was  known  as  Rubber^ 
and  nothing  else,  both  in  name  and  use ;  and  it  is 
but  recently  that  its  solubility  and  elasticity  have 
been  fully  appreciated  in  multitudinous  applications 
to  the  arts. 

The  various  adaptations  by  Macintosh  of  caout- 
ehoue,  as  India-rubber  is  now  called,  arc  familiar  to 
the  reader ;  but  he  is  probably  not  aware  that  India- 
rubber  cloaks  were  worn  in  South  America  upwards 
of  a  century  since.  Yet  such,  forsooth,  is  the  plain 
fact  of  history ;  and,  disinclined  as  we  are  to  deprive 
Mr.  Macintosh  of  the  merit  of  his  adaptation,  the 
invention  must  bo  awarded  to  another  age.  In  a 
work  entitled  La  Monarchia  Indiana^  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1723,  we  find  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Very 
profitable  trees  in  New  Spain,  from  which  there 
distil  various  liquors  and  resin."  Among  them  is 
described  a  tree  called  ulquahuill,  which  the  natives 
out  with  a  hatchet,  to  obtain  the  white,  thick,  and 
adhesive  milk.  This,  when  coagulated,  they  made 
into  balls,  called  tr/Zf,  which  rebounded  very  high 
when  struck  to  the  ground,  and  were  used  in  various 
games.  It  was  also  made  into  shoes  and  sandals. 
The  author  continues :  "  Our  people  (the  Spaniards) 
make  use  of  this  nlli  to  varnish  their  cloaks,  made  of 
hempen  cloth,  for  tcet  weather^  which  arc  good  to 
resist  water,  but  not  against  the  sun,  by  whose  heat 
and  rays  the  ulli  is  dissolved."  India  llubber  is  not 
known  in  Mexico  at  the  present  day  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  ulli ;  and  the  oil-silk  covering  of 
hats  very  generally  worn  throughout  the  country  by 
travellers,  is  always  called  ulli. 

In  Assam,  trees  yielding  caoutchouc  grow  in  vast 
forests.  One  tree  has  been  found  with  a  trunk 
seventy  feet  in  circumference,  300  feet  in  height, 
and  its  branches  expandmg  610  feet  in^  circuit. 
It  has  been  estimated,  after  an  accurate  survey,  that 
there  are  43,240  such  noble  trees  within  a  length  of 
thirty  miles  and  breadth  of  eight  miles  of  forest  near 
Ferozepore,  m  the  district  of  Chardwar,  in  Assam. 

NITRIC  ACID   IN   HAIL. 

It  is  known  that  rain  which  falls  during  a  thunder- 
storm frequently  contains  a  little  nitric  acid,  the 
origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  combustion  of 
nitrogen  by  the  lightning.  M.  Ducros  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  certain  hailstones  which  had  a  piquant 


taste,  not  only  contained  nitiic  acid,  but  Iminnte  por- 
tions of  nitrate  of  potash. 

FOBCE  OF  ELBCTRICITT. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  decomposition  of  one 
single  grain  of  water  produces  more  electricity  than  is 
contained  in  the  most  powerful  flash  of  lightning.  If 
so,  then  must  the  decomposition  of  a  grain  of  water 
produce  indirectly,  as  a  minimum,  a  power  of  force 
equal  to  the  moving  of  100  tons  from  a  state  of  rest, 
and  giving  them  an  average  velocity  of  ten  feet  per 
second. — E,  Uighton^  C.K 

DAGT7ERRE0TTPING  THE  FALLS  OF  KIAOARA. 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  his  recently  published  Travels, 
observes  :  "  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  though  continually 
m  motion,  have  all  the  effects  of  a  fixed  and  unvary- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape;  and,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  some  Daguerreotype  representations  have 
been  executed  with  no  small  success.  They  not  only 
record  the  form  of  the  rocks  and  the  islands,  but 
even  the  leading  features  of  the  cataract,  and  the 
shape  of  the  rising  clouds  of  spray.  I  have  often 
wished  that  Father  Hennessin  could  have  taken  one 
of  these  portraits,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  geologists 
of  our  times.  It  would  have  afforded  ns  no  slight  aid 
in  our  speculations  respecting  the  comparative  states 
of  the  ravine  in  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies." The  first  series  of  Views  of  the  Falls  taken 
by  the  Daguerreotype,  was  executed  by  J.  E.  Myall, 
(Prof.  High  School,)  in  September,  1846, 

GOLD  TESTS. 

Professor  Tennant,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  details  a  few  simple  tests  to  detect 
the  adulteration  of  gold.  It  is  said  that  brass  filings 
have  been  exported  to  California  to  mix  with  the 
gold  dust  found  there ;  the  filings,  however,  are  much 
lighter  than  gold,,  and  readily  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 
The  specific  gravity  of  gold  has  been  tried  by  fonr 
different  tests;  the  following  is  the  result:  15*, 
15'-,^  16'i,  17.;  60  that,  as  a  mean,  the  specific 
gravity  of  gold  is  sixteen  times  greater  than  water ; 
while  that  of  copper  pyrites  is  4*6  ;  iron  pyrites,  4*3 ; 
mica,  3*.  The  blowpipe  is  a  most  useful  and  simple 
instrument  for  these  examinations :  it  can  be  used 
with  a  penny  candle  and  a  halfpennyworth  of  char- 
coal ;  so  that  for  eightpence  or  tenpence  a  primitive 
furnace  to  commence  operations  vrith  can  be  pur- 
chased. Gold  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  like  lead,  and 
bent  and  beat  out  into  thin  leaves.  Iron  pyrites  can- 
not be  cut,  or  even  scratched,  with  a  knife ;  copper 
pyrites  can,  and  both  are  brittle.  Mica  is  foliated 
and  elastic.  If  the  blovrpipe  be  applied  to  gold  it 
will  retain  its  colour ;  while  copper  and  iron  pyrites 
lose  theirs,  and  the  latter  becomes  magnetic.  Gold 
is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
singly ;  it  is  only  soluble  in  the  former  two  acids 
combined.  If  any  of  the  other  three  minerals  were 
reduced  to  powder,  either  of  these  acids  would  readily 
act  on  them. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

The  engineering  details  of  this  vast  work  present 
some  marvels  of  ingenuity.    The  building  of  the  huge 
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brick  shaft,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  forty-two  feet  in 
height,  and  three  feet  thick,  with,  set  oyer  it,  the 
steam-engine  for  pumping  out  the  water,  and  raising 
the  earth,  and  the  sinking  of  the  whole,  en  masse,  into 
theRotherhithe  bank, — ^were  monster  works  of  genius. 
Thus  far  the  vertical  shaft ;  the  Tunnel  itself  com- 
menced with  an  excavation  larger  than  the  interior  of 
the  old  House  of  Gommoas.  But  the  greatest  in- 
vention was  the  shield  apparatus,  reminding  one  of 
the  testudo  of  the  Eoman  soldiers.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  cells,  in  which,  as  the  miners  worked  at  one 
end,  the  bricklayers  formed  at  the  other  the  top, 
sides,  and  bottom  of  the  Tunnel.  But  the  dangers 
were  many.  Sometimes,  portions  of  the  frame  would 
break,  with  the  noise  of  a  cannon-shot ;  then  alarming 
cries  were  heard,  as  some  irruption  of  earth  or  water 
poured  in.  The  excavators  were,  however,  much 
more  inconvenienced  by  fire  than  water ;  gas  explo- 
sions frequently  wrapping  the  place  in  a  sheet  of 
flame,  and  strangely  mingling  with  the  water,  and 
rendering  the  workmen  insensible.  Yet,  with  all  these 
perils,  only  seven  lives  were  lost  in  constructing  the 
Tunnel  under  the  Thames ;  whereas  nearly  forty  men 
were  killed  in  building  the  new  London  Bridge. 

THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  OP  GRENELLE,   AT   PARIS. 

The  boring  of  this  well  by  the  Messrs.  Mulot 
occupied  seven  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-six 
days,  to  the  depth  of  1,79  ii  English  feet,  or  194 J 
feet  below  the  depth  at  which  M.  Eiie  de  Beaumont 
foretold  that  water  would  be  found.  The  sound,  or 
borer,  weighed  20,000  lb.,  and  was  treble  the  height 
of  the  dome  of  the  Hospital  dcs  Invalides,  at  Paris. 
In  May,  1837,  when  the  bore  had  reached  1,246  feet 
8  inches,  the  great  chisel  and  262  feet  of  rod  fell  to 
the  bottom ;  and,  although  these  weighed  five  tons, 
M.  Mulot  tapped  a  screw  on  the  head  of  the  rods,  and 
thus,  connecting  another  length  to  them,  after  fifteen 
months*  labour,  drew  up  the  chisel.  On  another  occa- 
sion, the  chisel  having  been  raised  with  great  force, 
sunk  at  one  stroke  85  feet  3  inches  into  the  chalk. 

The  depth  of  this  well  is  nearly  four  times  the 
height  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  more  than  six  times 
the  height  of  the  Hospital  des  Invalides,  at  Paris,  and 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome  ;  nearly  four  times  and  a-half  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  nine  times  the 
height  of  the  Monument,  London.  Lastly,  suppose 
all  the  above  edifices  to  be  piled  upon  each  other, 
from  the  base-line  of  the  Well  of  Crenelle,  and  they 
would  but  reach  within  ]lj  feet  of  its  surface. — Year- 
book of  Facts,  1843. 

AVERAGE   DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

The  number  representing  the  average  duration  of 
life  gives  but  a  general  idea  of  the  mortality,  and  can 
only  be  employed  with  circumspection.  It  would  be 
difBcult  to  cite  any  example  of  arithmetical  mean,  in 
which  more  dissimilar  elements  are  employed.  Por 
example,  in  the  calculation  of  the  average  duration  of 
life,  the  same  value  is  given  to  a  year  of  the  existence 
of  a  child  as  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  in  his 
old  age. — QneUlet  on  Frobabilities, 


LAW  Of  KX7VSBS8. 

The  remarkable  principle  of  Jamiis  BemotuUl  oMi- 
sists  exactly  of  this.  That  skilful  geoffletrioian  had 
employed  a  part  of  his  life  in  demonstrating  this  result, 
which  now  appears  so  simple  to  us-*namely>  that  the 
mean  given  by  a  series  of  trials  falls  near  the  number 
sought  within  limits  so  much  the  more  narrow  as  the 
trials  are  more  multiplied.— -Qtftf^^/!?/  on  Pt^MlHies. 

BLOOUIKG  OF  PLANTS. 

The  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  lilac,  the  elm, 
the  birch,  the  linden,  and  the  oak,  is  known  for  the 
environs  of  Naples.  Gomparuig  the  dates  with  those 
of  Bmssels,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  place  the 
blossoming  took  place  thirty-six  days  later ;  and  as 
between  Naples  and  Brussels  the  difference  of  latitude 
is  only  10^,  it  can  be  seen  that  we  must  reckon  8*6 
for  one  degree  of  difference  in  latitude.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  environs  of  Naples  differ  little  in 
elevation  from  those  of  Brussels. 

ABUSB  OF  SCIEKCE. 

Nearly  all  the  sciences  in  their  origin,  instead  of 
producing  salutary  fruits,  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
deplorable  abuses.  Astrology,  by  the  aid  of  cheats 
and  charlatans,  boldly  wrought  on  the  credulity  of 
men,  while  the  true  science  of  the  stars,  timid  and 
unknown,  was  attempting  its  first  steps,  and  Was 
endeavouring  to  mount  its  usurped  throne.  Alchemy 
in  turn,  seated  itself  by  the  aide  of  the  cradle  of  the 
science  which  studies  the  laws  and  oomposition  of 
bodies ;  and  for  a  long  time  it  also  deceived  men  by 
the  promise  of  results  which  it  had  not  power  to 
realise.  Magic,  next,  foreseeing  the  mafvels  whieh 
physic  would  one  day  produce,  attempted  to  accom- 
plish them  in  its  own  way,  and  equally  to  usurp  a 
power  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  Each  science  at 
its  birth  finds  the  same  antagonism.  So  soon  as 
we  perceive  the  distant  end  to  which  it  should  con- 
duct, BO  soon  as  we  have  the  consciousness  of  its 
future,  imagination  seeks  to  seize  by  anticipation 
those  treasures  the  contemplation  of  which  should 
one  day  give  us  enjoyment :  it  gives  birth  to  brilliant 
systems,  and  attempts  to  transfer  to  others  the  illu* 
sions  by  which  itself  has  been  misled. — QiteteM  on 
Frobabilities, 

FAUE  ESTIMATES  OF  tHS  EARLt  ASTBONOVXBl. 

We  have  a  curious  proof  of  our  senses  deceiving  HA 
more  than  our  instruments,  in  the  history  of  astronomy » 
in  regard  to  the  valuing  of  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  stars.  The  first  astronomers  who  occupied  them-' 
selves  with  determining  the  angle  under  which  the 
most  brilliant  stars  which  radiate  from  the  heavens 
were  seen,  much  exaggerated  its  size.  Kepler  attri* 
buted  to  Sirius  an  apparent  diameter  of  240  seconds ; 
Tycho  Brahe  more  than  126  seconds ;  and  Albate- 
ginus,  before  them,  made  it  45  seconds.  The  diversity 
of  these  measures  shows  sufficiently  how  little  con- 
fidence they  should  inspire ;  and  the  improvements  in 
telescopes  prove  even  the  smallest  to  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  Qassendi  gave  Sirius  but  ten  seconds 
of  apparent  diameter.  Galileo,  Hevelius,  and  J.  D« 
Cassini  reduced  the  diameter  to  five  or  six  seconds. 
e2 
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Sir  W.  Herschel  went  even  further,  and  only  estimated 
at  small  fractions  of  a  second  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  two  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens.  This 
celebrated  astronomer  even  doubted  whether  the 
value  for  Arctnrus  should  not  fall  below  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second.  What  a  prodigious  difference  in 
the  estimate  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  to  de- 
scend from  240  seconds  to  the  2,400th  part  of  that 
value ! — Quetelei. 


A  LADY  WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WOULD. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  chance  to  hear  of  the  famous 
Maria  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  peasant  woman  of  Ghamouni, 
the  only  one  of  her  sex  who  ever  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  monarch  of  mountains;  or  of  four 
own  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Campbell,  who,  with  her 
daughters,  traversed  the  frightful  Mer  de  Glace,  in 
all  its  extent,  and  crossed  over  to  the  valley  of 
CormayeurP  These  were  remarkable  instances  of 
female  nerve  and  intrepidity,  but  what  think  you  of  a 
woman  who  has  actually  gone  round  the  globe  by 
herself,  not  comfortably  ensconced  on  shipboard  and 
touching  here  and  there  in  its  four  quarters,  but 
exploring  many  of  its  most  interesting  countries? 
Can  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  prodigy  ? 
if  not,  such  an  one  I  must  no  less  declare  myself  to 
have  seen,  and  talked,  and  travelled  with. 

It  was  at  Constantinople,  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
that  I  went  on  board  the  Austrian  steamer  plying 
from  that  city  to  Beirout,  and,  as  it  happened,  found 
myself  the  only  passenger  in  the  best  cabin.  I  was 
not  long,  however,  in  making  acquaintances  on  deck. 
Among  the  crowd  of  Turks  and  Levantines  I  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  whose  singular 
costume — a  tight  gown  of  plain  grey  serge,  of  a 
somewhat  antiquated  fashion,  and  a  Florentine  straw 
hat,  with  a  very  wide  brim— curiously  contrasted  with 
the  flowing  oriental  garments  around.  There  was, 
however,  notliing  even  to  excite  a  smile  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  person  was  slight,  her  countenance 
grave,  and  her  manners  remarkably  simple  and  un- 
afTccted.  She  was  travelling  entirely  alone,  but  had 
found  a  temporary  protector  in  the  person  of  a 
venerable-looking  monk,  who  was  going  to  his  convent 
in  Syria.  I  found  that  our  object  was  the  same, — 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City;  nor  was  I  long  in 
discovering  that  my  new  companion  was  no  ordinary 
pili^im,  and  that  the  thirst  for  romantic  excitement 
and  the  desire  for  information  were  motives  at  least 
as  powerful  with  her  as  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  of 
piety.  Our  conversation  turned  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  way.  The  country  was  reputed  to  be  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  the  roads  said  to  be  beset  with 
robbers.  I  soon  became  so  interested  in  the  cahn 
and  resolute  character  of  my  new  friend,  that  I 
resolved  to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
On  reaching  Beirout,  no  time  was  lost  in  repairing  to 
an  English  merchant  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction, 
whose  active  kindness  procured  me  a  travelling 
servant,  named  Achmct,  a  native  of  Beirout,  who 


was  directed  to  lay  hi  a  stock  of  provisions  for  a  two 
or  three  days'  cruise,  and  to  take  our  pbices  in  a 
boat  sailing  that  evening  for  Jaffa.  My  hidy  pilgrim, 
of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  during  the  confusion  of 
landing,  was  now  sought  out ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
she  made  her  appearance  at  the  merchant's.  At  first 
my  friend  was  rather  shy  of  this  part  of  the  business, 
but  the  mature  age,  grave  appearance,  and  simple 
manners  of  my  new  acquaintance,  soon  set  at  rest 
any  ungenerous  suspicions. 

The  evening  came,  and  we  repaired  on  board.  The 
boat  proved  to  be  an  undecked  Arab  craft,  of  the  very 
rudest  description,  with  two  masts,  and  huge  Utine  or 
triangular  sails.  A  small  cabin,  about  six  feet  square, 
into  which  it  was  necessary  to  creep  on  all  fours,  was 
contrived  at  the  stem,  but  it  was  so  foul  that  to  take 
refuge  there  except  in  case  of  a  storm  was  impossible. 
The  rest  of  the  boat  had  a  flooring  of  sand  and 
shingle,  and  its  rough  ribs  served  for  couches,  and 
sofas,  and  berths,  at  once.  The  places  of  honour, 
including  the  aforesaid  cabin,  had  been  reserved  for 
ourselves — the  rest  of  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  a 
motley  collection  of  passengers. 

Having  myself  roughed  it  before  in  this  way,  I  was 
prepared  for  what  I  met  with,  but  nothing  surprised 
me  more  than  the  passive  indifference  of  my  com- 
panion. Though  certainly  not  "  cabinned,"  we  were 
"cribbed  and  confined"  with  a  vengeance.  Wilkic,  when 
putting  up  for  the  night  in  the  one  room  of  a  Spanish 
posada  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  talks  of 
curtains  and  other  contrivances  for  decorum.  I 
thought  of  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  Hood's  "  School- 
mistress "  under  such  alarming  circumstances.  But 
there  was  no  remedy.  "  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows."  All  distinctions  were  literally 
brought  to  one  level,  and,  when  night  came  on,  and 
we  were  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  sand  which  formed 
the  sheeting  of  the  general  bed,  with  the  canopy  of 
heaven  for  a  curtain,  we  made  so  tight  a  fit  of  it,  that, 
as  Stephens  somewhere  says,  "if  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  had  fallen  out,  we  could  hardly  have  tumbled 
through." 

On  awaking  the  next  morning,  we  were  already 
dressed.  The  sun  was  rising  in  glory  behind  Mount 
Lebanon.  Our  picturesque  old  bark,  with  her  huge 
latine  sails,  flew  steadily  along  under  the  pressure 
of  the  light  breeze,  and  the  fresh  odours  from  the  sea, 
with  our  prosperous  progress,  contributed  to  put  us 
all  into  excellent  spirits.  After  our  ablutions,  Achmct 
was  soon  ready  with  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread, 
eggs,  and  fruit.  Wo  sat  in  the  pleasant  shadow  of 
the  sail ;  maps  and  guide-books  were  pulled  out,  and 
every  point  of  that  memorable  coast  successively  made 
out  and  coipmented  on.  I  was  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  intelligence  of  my  companion,  and  never, 
surely,  did  any  traveller,  male  or  female,  give  so 
little  trouble,  and  enter  into  every  thing  with  such  a 
spirit  of  quiet,  heartfelt  enjoyment.  And  thus  we 
sailed  along,  past  Sidon,  and  past  Tyre,  till,  as  the 
sun  dropped  his  fiery  ball  into  the  western  waters,  we 
reached  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel  and  its 
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white  convent,  looking  out  over  the  lonely,  wide- 
spread sea.  As  night  came  on,  all  dropped  asleep 
again,  huddled  together  in  the  general  receptacle. 

On  reaching  Jaffa  the  next  afternoon,  a  trihe  of 
half-naked  Arabs  rushed  shouting  into  the  water,  and 
bore  us,  lady  and  all,  triumphantly  into  the  town. 
The  notion  of  a  woman  wandering  about  by  herself 
was  so  unintelligible  to  the  crew  and  Arabs,  that  I 
was,  of  course,  looked  upon  as  her  lawful  proprietor 
and  protector ;  and  it  was  rather  embarrassing  how 
to  get  rid  of  this  honour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  comfortably  for  my  companion.  Fortunately, 
there  proved  to  be  an  Austrian  consul  in  the  place, 
and  to  his  custody,  as  a  German,  I  desired  Achmct  to 
consign  her  for  the  night. 

Jaffa  is  but  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and,  by 
starting  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  intended  to  get 
there  that  evening.  Accordingly,  long  before  sunrise  I 
had  ordered  horses  to  be  ready,  and  sent  Achmet  to 
fetch  Madame  from  the  Austrian  consul's,  where  she 
had  been  very  kindly  treated  by  the  ladies  of  his 
family.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a  Syrian 
summer;  the  half-cultivated  plains,  parched  up  by 
the  summer  heat,  were  destitute  of  shade  and  ver- 
dure, and  haunted  by  myriad  swarms  of  insects ;  our 
supply  of  water  was  soon  exhausted,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  peasant  gu-ls  of  the  villages,  who 
brought  forth  pitchers  to  gain  a  few  paras  from  a 
passii\g  traveller,  we  should  have  suffered  cruelly. 
But  not  a  single  murmur,  not  even  an  indication  of 
impatience,  ever  escaped  the  lips  of  my  surprising 
feminine  companion  during  the  whole  of  this  burning 
day.  After  a  most  blessed  halt  at  a  well,  and  an 
hour's  repose  under  the  shadow  of  a  solitary  fig-tree, 
we  pushed  into  the  wild  defiles  of  the  hill  country  of 
Judiea,  so  narrow  in  places  that  but  one  at  a  time  can 
pass,  famous  of  old  besides  for  their  insecurity,  and 
as  the  scene  of  many  an  outrage  and  many  a  murder 
perpetrated  upon  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  Our  pro- 
gress through  these  ravines  was  so  much  slower  than 
we  anticipated,  that  we  were  beniglited  at  a  village  in 
the  mountains.  We  halted  in  the  court  of  a  ruinous 
mosque,  and  established  our  quarters  under  its  vaulted 
cloisters.  The  village  sheik,  who  had  sent  ns  a  huge 
pilau  for  supper,  came  down  for  a  while  to  visit  us. 
At  length  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  respective  dor- 
mitories on  the  ground ;  but  sleep  refused  to  visit  our 
eyes:  we  had  reached,  we  found,  to  within  three 
hours  of  Jerusalem.  Restless  and  excited,  about 
midnight,  I  desired  Achmet  to  prepare  for  departure — 
our  companion,  I  fouud,  had  been  as  wakeful  as 
myself.  At  midnight,  the  camels  sleeping  around  us 
in  groups,  we  stumbled  forth  by  starlight  from  the 
court  of  the  mosque,  and  picked  our  uncertain  way 
among  the  olive  groves  surrounding  the  village. 

The  road  was  a  mere  horse-path  down  slippery  slabs 
of  rock  into  the  hollow  of  a  precipitous  ravine :  in  the 
dark,  it  was  one  succession  of  slides  and  stumbles 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  soon  lost  sight  of  Madame, 
who  had  forged  ahead  of  me,  but  hailed  her  from 
time  to  time  with  loud  shouts,  to  which  she  responded 


in  a  minor  key.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  I  ovet- 
took  her,  and  we  hastened  onwards  towards  the 
bourne  of  our  journey.  My  own  excitement  was 
beyond  anything  I  ever  experienced — ^the  mind  of  my 
companion  was  no  less  absorbed,  and  thus  we  paced 
on  side  by  side  in  the  dim  starlight,  without  ex- 
changing more  than  an  occasional  syllable.  At  length, 
the  light  broke  gradually  in  faint  red  bars  behind 
a  dark  wavy  summit — it  was  the  Mount  of  Olives ! 
A  loug  line  of  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  tower 
and  dome,  loomed  up  and  began  to  redden  with  the 
increasing  light ;  and  as  the  crimson  streaks  became 
more  and  more  intensely  vivid,  with  a  feeling  more 
like  dreaming  than  waking,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem.  While  the  sentinel  within  was 
unbarring  it,  we  held  a  brief  consultation,  when  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  remit  the  pilgrim-lady  to  her 
legitimate  protectors,  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic convent,  while  I  sought  out  for  myself  the  abode 
of  a  friend  who  was  then  locum  tenens  for  the  absent 
consul. 

During  my  stay  at  Jerusalem  I  saw  but  little  of  my 
companion,  but  on  joining  some  travellers  who  were 
about  to  go  down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, — 
an  excursion  which,  though  short,  is  both  fatiguing 
and  perilous,  Madame  proved  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
At  nightfall  we  reached  the  extraordinary  convent 
of  St.  Saba,  among  the  wild  deserts  of  the  Jordan, 
and  here  I  found  that,  lest  the  sanctity  of  the  brethren 
should  be  compromised,  women  were  never  admitted 
within  the  walb,  a  solitary  tower  without  being 
appointed  as  their  receptacle.  Thither  I  repaired 
with  a  lay  servant,  whose  ofllce  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  female  pilgrims.  Stumbling  in  the  dark 
over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached  at  length  the  base 
of  the  tower,  standing,  quite  isokted,  upon  the  brink 
of  a  tremendous  precipice.  Here  the  lay  brother, 
handing  me  the  supper-basket,  phmted  a  ladder  so 
as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  portal,  which 
was  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
then,  ascending,  drew  forth  a  key  and  unlocked  the 
small  heavy  door  which  gave  access  to  this  female 
asylum,  or  rather  prison.  The  room  we  entered  was 
empty,  and,  by  another  ladder,  we  ascended  to  the  upper 
story,  which  was  furnished  with  some  little  attention 
to  the  bodily,  but  also  to  what  was  more  consulted, 
the  ghostly  comforts  of  its  gentle  inmates.  Pictures 
and  images  of  saints  adorned  the  walls  of  a  small 
oratory,  which  was  niched  into  the  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, over  which  a  few  lamps  cast  a  dim  uncertain 
gleam,  leaving  its  extremities  in  gloomy  obscurity. 
Upon  a  low  divan  sat  the  object  of  our  search,  M-ith 
her  usual  expression  of  calm  and  fearless  tranquillity. 
Her  simple  supper  was  brought  forth,  and  while  she 
was  engaged  with  it,  I  asked  her  whether  she  did 
not  feel  timid  at  being  left  in  utter  solitude.  In  fact, 
the  dim,  dreaiy-looking  chamber  above,  the  total 
darkness  of  the  lower  story,  the  horrible  stillness  of 
the  place,  were  all  calculated  to  act  upon  a  nervous 
imagination,  and  to  awaken  a  train  of  dismal  and 
superstitious  fancies.    When  Captain  Basil  Hall  and 
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his  daughters  visited  the  place,  the  ladies  had  refused 
to  be  thus  inoaroerated,  and  stormed  away  till  allowed 
to  enter  the  coii?ent  walls.  Not  so,  however,  the 
German  pilgprim;  she  declared  that  she  never  was 
more  comfortable,  and  refused  my  offer  to  remain  on 
guard  in  the  lower  story  of  the  tower.  Accordingly, 
we  departed,  and  locked  her  up  snug  for  the  night. 

Long  before  sunrise  next  morning,  we  were  all 
mustered,  including  Madame,  before  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  and  wended  our  way  to  the  awful  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  these  well-known  scenes,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  whole  party 
were  never  more  severely  tried  That  night  we 
bivouacked  under  a  tree,  and,  rising  by  starlight, 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  most  thoroughly  knocked  up. 

Here  I  lost  sight  of  my  interesting  and  intrepid 
friend.  On  retummg  to  Europe  1  often  reverted  to 
our  adventures,  and  wondered  what  would  be  the  end 
of  her  strange  passion  for  rambling,  which  "  seemed 
to  grow  by  what  it  fed  on."  Conceive  my  surprise 
at  finding  last  autumn  the  following  notice  of  her  in 
the  '•  New  York  Literary  World,"  under  the  head  of 
<'  What  is  talked  about : "» 

'*  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  of  Vienna,  has  arrived  in 
this  city,  furnished  with  letters  from  our  Missiouaries. 
She  formerly  visited  the  East,  and  has  written  her 
travels.  She  has  since  carried  away  bricks  from 
Nineveh,  passed  through  Persia,  and  looked  in  upon 
Gutzlaff  in  China.  On  her  way  hither  through  the 
•Brazils,  she  was  attacked  by  robbers,  against  whom 
she  defended  herself  bravely— cutting  off  the  fingers 
of  one  of  her  antagonists,  and  being  herself  wounded 
in  the  struggle.  After  remaining  with  us  awhile,  she 
will  return  to  her  native  city,  from  which  she  departed 
on  her  adventurous  expedition."  W.  H.  B. 


aSebfetos. 


SUMMER  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY.* 
Thb  title  of  this  book  will  have  a  wonderful 
fascination  for  every  **  pining  wretch,  in  city  pent." 
No,  not  wmder/kl;  we  recall  the  word;  it  is  but 
naitiral  that  the  thought  of  Summer  Time  in  the 
country  should  charm  the  minds  of  those  who  pass 
their  lives  amid  the  noise  and  turmoil,  the  press  and 
huny,  the  ceaseless  toil  and  excitement,  of  a  great  city. 
for  who  is  there,  though  bom  and  bred  in  London, 
and  bving  London  as  he  may,  that  does  not  long  for 
the  country  from  May  to  November  P  The  worM 
of  business  and  the  worhi  of  fashion  may  counteract 
that  longing,  and  do  so  effectually ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  no  people  love  "  the  country  " 
more  than  the  English,  and  that  among  tlie  English 
the  Londoners  love  it  not  the  least.  Among  the 
many  proofs  of  this  which  might  be  adduced,  we  will 
only  set  down  the  fact,  that  such  books  as  the  one 

(1)  A  Jottrnal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Aria  Willmott,  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks.  Author 
of  "  Jeremy  Taylor, «  Biography.'*    John  Porkei,  Weet  Strand. 


before  us  are  so  much  prized  by  all  cultivated  readers. 
Books  that  do  not  uudertakc  to  prove  anything,  or  to 
inculcate  any  dogma ;  books  that  are  not  written  upon 
a  pUn,  or  with  any  definite  aim;  that  do  not  pretend  to 
too  much  originality  of  thought,  or  too  extraordinary 
polish  of  style ;  books  that  may  be  written  by  men  of 
any  party,  and  are  read  and  liked  by  persons  of  all 
psurties,  merely  because  the  groundwork  of  the  book, 
or  rather  the  atmosphere  in  which  its  heterogeneous 
contents  all  float  and  live,  is  the  love  of  nature ;  or,  to 
use  a  more  homely  expression,  a  love  of  the  country 
and  of  country  things.  The  author  of  this  small 
volume,  although  he  does  not  now  speak  in  numbers, 
is  a  poet,  and  throughout  its  pages  the  reader 
pictures  him — 

"  In  some  melodious  plot. 
Of  beecben  green,  and  shadows  numberless. 
Singing  of  summer  in  full  throated  ease/' 

and  writing  this  diary  by  way  of  recreation  after  such 
exhausting,  though  joyous  labour. 

But  the  recreations  of  such  minds  are  full  of 
instruction  to  those  less  gifted ;  and  when  we  say 
that  this  "Journal  of  Summer  Time"  is  written 
without  a  definite  aim,  we  are  far  from  insinuating 
that  it  is  deficient  in  moral  purpose,  or  that  it  can  be 
read  without  profit.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  it  without  being  invigorated  and  purified ;  the 
mind  has  been  bathing  in  a  pure  stream  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

From  these  pages  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  Mr.  Will- 
mott is  an  elegant  scholar,  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  of 
gentle  and  kindly  feeling  towards  his  fellows,  and  of 
sincere,  habitual,  and  instinctive  piety.  He,  like  his 
favourite  Cowley,  has  learned  the  important  truth,  that 

"  If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  eye, 
We  all,  like  Moses  should  espy, 
£v'n  in  a  Bush,  the  radiant  Deity." 

This  truth  is  here  taught  in  a  variety  of  graceful 
forms;  and,  having  made  Truth  appear  before  his 
readers  as  Beauty,  the  author  has  little  to  fear  from 
criticism  for  this  modest  and  unpretending  volume. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  containing  "  more 
matter  and  less  art."  And  it  is  this  artless  free- 
dom in  jotting  down  recollections,  thoughts,  fancies, 
feelings,-— observations,  critical  and  artistic, — just  as 
they  arise  in  the  mind,  which  gives  this  work  its  great 
charm,  that  of  companionship  and  communion  with 
the  reader.  A  few  extracts  will  serve  to  support  our 
opinion  :^ 

"  Pew  men  of  genius  have  taken  the  trouble  of  re- 
cording their  feelings  or  studies.  One  or  two  precious 
legacies  have  perished  by  accident  or  design.  But 
when  the  full  light  is  wanting,  an  unexpected  illumina- 
tion frequently  breaks  over  a  character,  from  a  passage 
in  the  published  works  of  the  author.  A  page  of  the 
journal  is  broken  up,  and  melted  into  the  poem,  or 
essay.  Shakspere's  sonnets  are  a  chapter  of  autobio- 
graphy, although  unreiidable  till  criticism  find  the  key. 
lUtlaelle's  drawings  were  his  diary ;  !>heD8tone'8  garden, 
his  confessions.  Cowpcr's  letters  and  >Vordsworth's 
poetry  reflect  the  features  of  their  writers,  as  face 
answers  to  face  in  water. 

"  The  notion  of  a  journal  implies  variety.  Gray  con- 
fessed that  his  reading  wandered  from  Pausanias  to 
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Hndar;  mixing  Aristotle  and  Ovid,  like  bread  with 
cheese.  He  might  have  sheltered  himself  under  a  noble 
example.  Lord  Bacon  considered  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract and  dilate  the  mind's  eye-sight;  regarding  the 
interchange  of  splendour  and  gloom  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  organ.  The  reader  may  test  the  rule  by 
trying  it  on  his  natural  eyes.  In  a  gorgeous  summer 
day,  let  him  come  suddenly  from  a  thick  screen  of 
branches,  turning  his  fece  towards  the  sun,  and  then 
to  the  grass.  Every  blade  will  be  reddened,  as  if 
a  fairy  procession  had  gone  by.  The  colour  is  not 
in  the  grass,  but  in  the  eye ;  as  that  contracts,  the  glare 
vanishes. 

'*  Subject  the  mental  sight  to  a  similar  experiment. 
After  'wandering  in  the  dim  recesses  of  history  or 
metaphysics,  let  the  inward  eye  be  lifted  to  the  broad, 
oentrai,  glowing  orbs  of  Shakspere,  Hilton,  or  Hooker, 
and  immediately  cast  down  upon  the  surface  of  daily 
life.  Objects  become  hazy  and  discoloured ;  the  dilation 
of  ^  the  nerve  of  thought  dazzles  and  bewilders  the 
vision.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  familiarize  the  seeing 
faculty  of  the  understanding  to  different  degrees  of 
lustre.  Sunshine  and  twilight  should  temper  one 
another.  Despise  nothing.  After  Plato  take  up  Reid  ; 
closing  Dante  glance  at  Warton;  from  Titian  walk 
away  to  K.  du  Jardln. 

**  If  a  letter  be  conversation  upon  paper,  a  journal  is 
a  dialogue  between  the  writer  and  his  memory.  Now 
he  grows  red  with  Horace,  scolding  the  innkeeper 
because  the  bad  water  had  taken  away  his  appetite ;  and 
before  the  strife  of  tongues  has  subsided,  he  sits  down 
with  Shakspere,  under  a  chesnut-tree  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  park.  Thoughts  must  ever  be  the  swiftest  tra- 
vellers, and  sighs  are  not  the  only  things  wafted  '  from 
Indus  to  the  Pole'  in  a  moment.  Most  people  are  con- 
scions  sometimes  of  strange  and  beautiful  fancies 
swimming  before  their  eyea :— the  pen  is  a  wand  to 
arrest,  and  the  journal  the  mirror  to  detain  and  fix 
them.  The  mind  is  visited  with  certain  seasons  of 
brightness;  remote  events  and  faded  imatres  are  re- 
covered with  startling  distinctness,  in  sudden  flashes 
and  irradiations  of  memory;  just  to  borrow  a  very 
striking  illustration,  as  the  sombre  features  and 
minute  objects  of  a  distant  ridge  of  hills  become 
visible  in  the  strong  gleams  of  sun,  which  fall  on  them 
for  an  instant,  and  then  vanish  into  darkness.  My  own 
journal  may  afford  a  faint  impression  of  the  advantages 
and  charms  of  which  that  form  of  writing  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

"Perhaps  the  gleams  of  deep  inward  thought  and 
feeling  that  shine  and  melt  over  the  familiar  letter, 
poem,  or  criticism,  are  to  be  preferred  even  to  the  talk 
of  the  writer,  as  being  more  sincere  and  unaffected. 
Conversation,  however,  gives  very  clear  traits  of  cha- 
racter—it is  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  telling  the  hour. 
But  they  must  be  marked  at  the  instant ;  a  looker-on 
need  be  quick  and  cautious.  If  you  bend  over  the  dial, 
you  break  the  shadow,  and  the  clock  is  silent ;  at  the 
best,  the  indication  never  continues  long,  because  the 
light  bums  only  for  a  moment,  and  is  gone.  Our  happy 
glimpses  of  Johnson,  revelations  of  his  dignity,  virtues, 
follies,  wisdom,  and  weakness,  are  owing  to  this. 
Boswell  was  generally  at  hand  to  catch  and  copy  the 
feature,  as  the  sudden  illumination  of  anger,  pleasure, 
imagination,  or  disease,  sparkled  behind  the  fles^hly  veil. 
He  seized  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  moral  transpa- 
rency before  the  flame  vanished.'* 

The  following  remarks  on  Walter  Savage  Lander, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  are,  to  our  thinking,  just ; — 

''  May  6th. — I  find  Archdeacon  Hare  commending, 
with  measnreleaa  praise,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Landor. 
The  judgment  of  Coleridge  comes  nearer  to  my 
taste :—' What  is  it  that  Mr.  Landor  wants  to  make 
him  a  poet  1  His  powers  are  certainly  very  considerable, 
bat  be  aeems  totally  deficient  in  that  modifying  faculty, 


which  compresses  several  nnits  in  one  whole.  His 
poems,  taken  as  wholes,  are  unintelligible;  you  havo 
eminences  excessively  bright,  and  all  the  ground  around 
and  beneath  them  in  darkness.  Besides  which,  he  has 
never  learned,  with  all  his  energy,  to  write  simple  and 
lucid  English.'  This  is  a  fair  estimate  of  Gebir  and  the 
Imaginary  Conversations.  Of  every  great  author  in 
prose  or  verse  the  motion,  within  certain  variations,  is 
uniform.  When  the  singing  robe  is  put  off,  the  dweller 
of  Olympus  may  still  be  known  by  his  walk.  It  is  not 
so  with  Mr.  Landor.  He  glitters  in  purple,  or  hobbles 
in  rags ;  is  either  a  prince  or  a  mendicant  on  Parnassus. 
He  altogether  reverses  his  own  character  of  writers  who 
are  to  circulate  through  ages  to  come;  who,  once 
'  above  the  heads  of  contemporaries,  rise  slowly  and 
waveringly,  then  regularly  and  erectly,  then  rapidly  and 
majestically,  till  the  vision  strains  and  aches  as  it 
pursues  them  in  their  ethereal  elevation.'  This  ii  pre- 
cisely what  Mr.  Landor  does  not  perform.  Now  and 
then  he  disengages  himself  from  the  lumber  that  clogs 
him,  and  begins  to  ascend.  For  a  moment,  he  goes  up 
bravely,  higher  and  higher,  flashing  abroad  fair  colours 
in  the  sunlight,  and  catching  glimpses  of  towered  cities, 
crowded  rivers,  and  spreading  forests:  we  gam  after 
his. flight  with  wonder.  But  before  we  can  tell  the 
story  the  buoyancy  vanishes,  and  the  pilgrim  of  the  sun 
is  seen  tumbling  back  to  earth,  not  with  a  flaming  fall, 
but  lifeless,  powerless,  collapsed — the  breath  of  inspirir 
tion  exhausted — to  be  dragged  home  in  gaudy  tatters 
and  defilement.  This  catastrophe  is  to  be  regretted,  in 
proportion  as  the  ascending  impulse  is  strong. 

"  Mr.  Lander's  great  deficiency  seems  to  be  in  iaiie. 
He  wants,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that  bright 
faculty  which  colours,  subdues,  shapes,  and  combines  all 
the  treasures  of  Imagination.  His  music  reqoires 
cadence,  his  pictures  tone.  Some  passages  of  his  prose 
are  charming ;  but  he  seldom  sufiers  our  delight  to  be 
unjarred.  A  coarse  satiric  humour  continually  breaks 
out.  The  effect  is  most  painful.  It  is  a  snatch  of  B 
political  ballad,  in  the  intricate  melody  of  Mozart :  it 
is  a  sweet  face  of  Murillo,  with  a  border  by  Cmik- 
shank." 

"  Sometimes  a  hias  is  given  to  the  mind  by  a  par- 
ticular occurrence,  which  all  its  future  motions  acknow- 
ledge. We  have  an  instance  in  Franklin,  related  by 
himself.  He  was  leaving  the  library  of  Dr.  Mather,  at 
Boston,  by  a  narrow  passage,  in  which  a  beam  projected 
from  the  roof.  They  continued  talking,  until  Mather 
suddenly  called  out—*  Stoop !  stoop ! '  Before  his 
visitor  could  obey  the  warning,  his  head  struck  sharply 
against  the  beam.  '  You  are  young,'  said  his  friend, 
'and  have  the  world  before  you;  stoop  as  you  go 
through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many  hard  thumps.' 
Franklin  recollected  the  caution,  especially  when  he 
saw  people  mortified  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high. 
He  did  not,  however,  limit  the  advice  to  a  prudent 
humility  :  it  was  the  motto  of  his  life— he  went  to  his 
grave  stooping.  All  his  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions, 
were  of  one  g?rowth  and  stature — clever,  but  stunted. 
His  writings  are  cramped  into  the  same  posture;  so 
that  one,  not  indisposed  to  value  or  applaud  his  talents, 
has  remarked,  that  in  his  hands  *  a  great  subject  some- 
times seems  to  become  less  while  it  is  elucidated,  and 
less  commanding  while  it  is  enforced.'  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  an  accidental  moral,  drawn  from  a 
beam  in  a  roof,  influenced  for  ill  the  Judgment  and 
conduct  of  a  remarkable  person." 

Mr.  Willmott  favours  us  with  much  poetic  lore  on 
the  subject  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  him,  Tlic  glow-worm,  too,  attracts  his 
attention,  and  suggests  much  matter  for  pleasing 
reflection.  He  tells  a  little  anecdote  about  reading 
the  Psalms  by  their  cool,  green  light.  He  says  that 
lie  placed  six  of  the  mobt  luminous  he  could  find*  at 
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the  top  of  tlie  page,  moving  them  from  verse  to 
Terse  as  he  descended,  and  that  he  found  the  experi- 
ment perfectly  successful.  We  can  very  easily  believe 
it;  for  (not  to  spoil  Mr.  Willmott's  story),  we  ourselves 
once  put  six  glow-worms  under  a  tumbler  in  a  dark 
room,  to  try  a  simihir  experiment,  and  placing  our  book, 
(Wordsworth's  "  Excursion"),  dose  to  the  glass,  we 
read  a  page  with  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Willmott  has  cultiva^  a  taste  for  painting, 
and  speaks  of  pictures  like  a  connoisseur. 

"  In  a  page  on  porti»it-painten,  I  cannot  omit  two 
of  different  tastes,  yet  most  wonderful  genius — Holbein 
and  Gioigione.  No  mAsters  are  more  alike;  each  is 
the  antitheais  of  the  other.  Hazlitt  thought  that  the 
works  of  Holbein  are  to  the  finest  efforU  of  the  pencil, 
what  state  papers  are  to  history :  they  present  the 
character  in  part,  but  only  the  dry,  the  concrete,  the 
fixed.  Qiorgione,  on  the  contraxy,  gives  the  inner 
spirit  and  life  of  thought  His  &cea  are  ideal,  and  yet 
real.  The  same  countenance  painted  by  Holbein  and 
Giorgione,  would  resemble  an  English  stoxy  told  by 
Holinshed  and  .illuminated  by  Spenser.  Both  are 
precious— the  fauci  as  authenticating  the  poetry  and 
the  poetry  as  embellishing  the  fact.  In  a  parallel, 
Bnbens  would  naturally  come  in ;  but  fiaffaelle  cannot 
be  bracketed. 

"  Something  of  imaginative  reality  is  seen  in  Vandyke ; 
in  general  beauty  and  completeness  he  yields  to  Titian. 
'  Vandyke's  portraits,'  said  Northcote,  '  are  like  pic- 
tures; Reynolds',  like  reflections  in  a  looking-glass; 
Titian's,  like  the  real  people.'  Mr.  Eastlake  has  a  very 
interesting  remark  on  this  characteristic  of  Titian,  in  a 
note  to  Goethe's  theory  of  colours.  He  observes  with 
reference  to  the  flesh-tint,  that  its  effects,  at  different 
distances,  can  never  be  so  well  compared  as  when  the 
painter  and  his  subject  draw  near  and  go  by  each  other 
on  an  element  so  smooth,  in  scenery  so  tranquil,  as 
Venice  afforded  to  its  greatest  painter.  Giidii^c  along 
the  waveless  canals  in  the  calm  gondola*  the  rich  com- 
plexions of  Italian  beauty,  and  the  serious  grandeur  of 
manly  wisdom,  delighted  his  eye.  The  same  writer 
reminds  us,  that  the  season  for  these  artistic  studies  was 
the  erening,  when  the  sun  had  set  behind  the  hills  of 
Bassano,  and  a  glowing  and  scattered  light  poured  a 
balmy  softness  into  all  the  shadows.  Living  in  the 
northern  part  of  Venice,  Titian  exyoyed  in  their  fulness 
these  charming  twilights.  I  may  add,  that  Uvedale 
Price  considered  the  whole  system  of  Venetian  colouring, 
particularly  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  to  have  been 
founded  upon  the  tints  of  autumn ;  while  Bubens  looked 
for  his  brilliant  hues  in  the  light  freshness  of  the  early 
spring.  Hence  the  warm  golden  tinge  of  the  one»  and 
the  dewy  gaiety  of  the  other.  The  flowers  of  Titian 
and  Bubens  belong  to  different  seasons  of  the  year." 

The  following  remarks  upon  some  great  landscape 
painters  are  worth  quoting : — 

"  August  6th. — Sir  Geotge  Beaumont  said  one  day 
to  Constable — '  Do  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  place 
your  brown  trcel'  ' Not  in  the  least,'  was  the  answer, 
'  for  I  never  put  such  a  thing  in  a  picture  ! '  On  another 
occasion  the  accomplished  critic  recommended  the 
colour  of  an  old  violin  for  the  prevailing  tint  of  a 
landscape.  Constable  replied  by  laying  one  upon  the 
lawn  before  the  house.  This  morning  I  have  amused 
myself  with  looking  at  our  home  scenery,  with  reference 
to  the  rival  theories ;  and  certainly  at  the  first  glance, 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  Cremona  in  tree,  field,  or  lane. 
The  white  beech,  stained  over  with  faint,  silveiy  green, 
is  unlike  the  trunk  of  Hobbima  or  Both.  But  it  might 
have  stood  to  Constable  for  its  portrait 

'*  I  think  the  apparent'contradiction  may  be  explained. 
The  colour  of  trees  and  grass  depends  chiefly  on  the 


light  and  distance  in  which  they  are  viewed.  Walk  up 
to  an  elm,  and  mark  the  sunshine  running  along  its 
sides,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  end  of  the  glade  and 
look  back ;  the  bright  tint  will  be  sobered  into  a  sha- 
dowy gloom,  altogether  different  The  same  change 
may  be  observed  in  the  openings  of  a  wood ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  poet,  who  has  the  true  paintei^s  eye,  de- 
scribes 

' The  mossy  pales  that  skirt  the  orchard  green,' 
Here  hid  by  shmbwood,  there  by  glimpses  seen ; 
And  the  brawn  pathway,  that,  with  cardessflow,  \ 
Sinks,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below.' 

"  Wilkie  says  of  one  of  Titian's  fiunous  landscapes, 
the  whites  are  yellow,  the  blue  sky  is  green,  and  the 
green  trees  are  the  deepest  brown.  I  have  seen  Ostade 
often  on  this  scale ;  and  if  successful  effect  constitutes 
authority,  how  practically  terrible  is  the  tone  of  this 
great  work;  but  how  removed  from  the  practice  of 
modem  times !" 

'•Clever,  scoffing  Mathews,  (the  'Invalid',)  used  to 
declare  that  G.  Ponssin's  green  landscapes  had  no 
charms  for  him,  and  that  the  delightful  verdurous  tint 
of  nature  could  not  be  transferred  by  the  pencil.  The 
great  nuisters  took  their  colours  from  autumn,  breathing 
a  mellow  shade  of  ideal  hues  over  the  whole.  As  Sir 
G.  Beaumont  observed  of  fiembrandt,  they  nourished 
the  picture  with  warmth. 

"Titian  produced  oompositums ;  Constable  copies. 
Not  a  spot  of  moss  escapes  him.  I  remember  a  striking 
illustration  of  his  fidthfulness  ^-a  cottage  is  closely 
surrounded  by  a  corn-field,  which,  on  the  side  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  continues  to  be  green,  while 
the  other  parts  are  ripening  into  the  golden  colour. 
This  truth  of  representation  drew  from  an  admirer  the 
exclamation — '  How  fresh,  how  dewy,  how  exhilarating  1' 
Of  the  elder  painters  Albano  alone  preserved  the  green 
of  his  trees,  though  he  touched  them  with  a  soft  light 
of  poetry  unknown  and  unfelt  by  the  English  artist 
The  merit  of  Constable  is  in  some  degree  that  of  Cowper. 
The  middle  tints  of  Claude,  or  the  transparent  distances 
of  Rubens,  were  equally  beyond  his  taste  and  capacity. 
He  is  pleasing,  because  he  is  true.  Compare  his  trees 
with  those  of  Watteau,  of  which  the  grotesqueness  was 
a  puzzle  to  Walpole,  until  he  recogmsed  them  in  the 
trimmed  branches  of  the  Tuileries. 

"An  amusing  page  might  be  written  on  the  fiivonrite 
trees  of  landscape  painters.  G.  Poussin  was  partial  to 
the  thin-leaved  acacia ;  Buysdael  to  the  broad  oak ; 
Claude  to  the  elm  and  stone  pine ;  Bubens  to  the 
stumpy  pollard ;  Salvator  Rosa  delighted  in  the  diestnut 
It  flourished  in  the  Calabrian  mountains,  where  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  forms ;  breaking  and  disposing  it, 
as  Gilpin  says,  in  a  thousand  beautiful  shapes,  as  the 
exigencies  of  his  composition  required.  Perhaps  its 
brittleness,  which  causes  it  to  be  often  shattered  by 
storms,  recommended  it  still  more  to  his  picturesque 
eye- 
To  enumerate  all  the  subjects  touched  upon,  and 
all  the  authors  quoted  in  this  small  work,  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  One  subject,  however,  bearing  more 
directly  than  many  others  upon  the  title,  must  not 
be  passed  over  without  an  extract.  We  wish  that 
Mr.  Willmott  would  himself  undertake  a  work  on  the 
"History  of  Gardens  and  the  Art  of  Gardening;" 
we  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  it  justice. 

7  "I  may  add  that  Camden,  a  contemporary  of  Spenser 
mentions  Guy-Cliffe,  in  Warwickshire,  with  unusual 
animation ;  and  Sir  William  Temple  bestows  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe's  flower-garden  at 
Ware  Park,  and  his  artistic  arrangement  of  colours. 
'  He  did  so  precisely  examine  the  tinctures  and  seasons 
of  his  flowersy  that  in  their  settings  the  inwardest  of 
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wliich  that  were  to  come  up  at  the  tame  time  should  be 
always  a  little  darker  tlian  the  utmost,  and  so  serve 
them  for  'a  kind  of  gentle  shadow.'  Temple  also 
mentions,  as  the  '  perfectest  figure  of  a  garden'  he  ever 
saw,  'either  at  home  or  abroad/  the  one  made  by  the 
Countess  of  Bedford,  who  was  the  theme  of  Donne  and 
his  poetic  brethren.  It  combined  eveiy  excellence  of 
the  antique  pleasure-ground;  the  terrace  gravel-walk, 
three  hundred  paces  long,  and  broad  in  proportion ; '  the 
border  set  with  standard  laurels,  and  at  large  distances, 
which  have  the  beauty  of  orange-trees,  both  of  flower 
and  frait,'  the  stone  steps,  in  three  series,  leading  to 
extensive  parterres ;  the  fountains  and  statues ;  sum- 
mer-houses; and  a  cloister  facing  the  south  and 
covered  with  vines.  These,  with  the  ivied  balustrade, 
and — 

'  Walls  mellow'd  into  harmony  by  time,' 

composed  a  garden  that  suited,  while  it  encouraged,  the 
meditative  temper  of  our  ancestors. 

"  The  English  garden  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  Latin  reproduced.  Lord  Bacon's  walks  and  topiary 
work  at  Gorhambuiy  were  reflections  of  Pliny's  Tasculan 
Villa.  The  solemn  terrace,  sloping  lawn,  little  flower- 
garden,  with  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  sculptured 
trees,  were  common  to  both.  Evelyn's  garden  was  a 
happy  example.  Perhaps  the  antique  system  had  more 
than  one  feature  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  pleasant 
to  look  at  Pliny,  through  one  of  his  own  amusing 
letters,  sitting  in  a  room  shaded  by  plane-trees,  and, 
like  Sidney — 

'  Deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light ;' 

or,  sauntering  beneath  an  embowered  walk  of  vines,  so 

soft  that  his  uncovered  feet  suffered  no  inconvenience. 

Pope  describes  such  a  path  in  his  ingenioas  imitation  of 

Cowley— 

'  There  in  bright  drops  the  crystal  fountains  play. 
By  laurels  shaded  from  the  piercing  day ; 
Where  summer's  beauty,  midst  of  winter  strays. 
And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  summer's  rays.' 

And  Milton  shows  our  first  parents,  in  Eden,  rising 
with  the  early  dawn  to  dress  the 

—'alleys  green, 
TJieir  loalk  cU  noon,  with  branches  over-groum* 

"  Bacon,  in  gardening  as  in  philosophy,  had  the  pro- 
phetic eye.      He  foresaw  the    charm  of  ornamental 
scenery,  which  was  to  delight  the  refined  taste  of  another 
.    generation.     Mason  praises  him   for   banishing   the 
\   crisped  knot  and  artificial  foliage,  while  he  restored  the 
;    ample  lawn, 

-— '  to  feast  the  sight 
With  verdure  pure,  unbroken,  unabridged.' 

"  Bacon  and  Milton  were  the  prophet  and  herald. 
Pope  and  Addison  the  reformer  and  legislator,  of  horti- 
culture— Pope  in  the  .'Spectator,'  Addison  in  the 
'Guardian.'  Neither  was  a  mere  theorist.  Addison 
made  a  few  experiments  in  landscape-decoration  at  his 
rural  seat,  near  Bugby;  and  Pope  created  a  little 
Elysium  at  Twickenham.  However  modem  rhymers 
about  green  fields  may  deride  him,  he  loved  nature  and 
understood  her  charms.  In  a  letter  to  Richardson, 
written  in  the  freshness  of  a  summer  morning,  he 
invites  him  to  pass  the  day  among  his  shades, '  and  as 
much  of  the  night  as  a  fine  moon  allows.'  From  the 
heat  of  noon  he  retreated  into  his  grotto— fit  haunt  for 
poetry  and  wood-nymphs  !  Sails  gliding  up  and  down 
the  river  cast  a  faint,  vanishing  gleam  through  a  sloping 
arcade  of  trees ;  and  when  the  doors  of  the  grotto  were 
closed,  the  changeful  scenery  of  hills,  woods,  and  boats 
were  reflected  on  the  wall.  As  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  branches,  his  terrace  tempted  him  abroad  :  it  com- 
manded the  finest  reach  of  the  river.  At  Richmond,  in 
the  words  of  Thomson, 


— '  the  silver  Thames  flrst  roral  grown, 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Hoses  haunt. 
In  Twit'nam's  bowers.' 

The  leafy  walks  of  Ham  were  opposite,  and  Petersham 
wood  lent  a  dark  frame  to  the  bright  hill  of  Richmond, 
of  which  the  Saxon  name,  Shene,  or  brilliancy,  is  so 
happily  descriptive.  Not  a  foot  of  Aground  was  over- 
looked or  unembellished.  Within  the  small  enclosure  of 
five  acres,  Pope  had  a  charming  flower-garden— his  own 
work— an  orangery,  bowling-green,  and  vineyard.  There 
he  feasted  his  friends.  Swift  saying  grace,  which 
Dr.  Warton  declares  that  he  always  did  with  remarkable 
devotion." 

Among  other  recreations  of  a  vell-fiUed  mind, 
poetical  parallels,  and  designed  or  accidental  imitations 
occupy  no  little  space  in  these  pages.  In  many 
instances,  we  think  our  author  attributes  plagiarism 
unjustly.  A  striking  similarity  of  thought  or  of 
expression  is  no  proof  whatever  of  imitation.  That 
Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  and  other  highly  esteemed 
poets  stole  occasionally  from  older  and  forgotten 
writers  we  do  not  doubt,  but  certainly  not  in  every 
case  in  which  a  similarity  between  them  has  been 
detected.  We  should  impoverish  the  world  of 
literature  wofully,  if  we  adjudge  every  idea  and 
form  of  expression  to  the  man  who  first  had,  or  made 
use  of  them,  depriving  others  of.  a  claim  to  them, 
who,  perhaps,  never  knew  them  except  as  springing 
up  in  their  own  minds.  This  detection  of  poetical 
robbery  is  an  elegant  sort  of  trifling  which  may  very 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  We  must  not  neglect  to 
say  that  some  of  the  loftiest  thoughts  concerning 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Creator,  and 
some  of  the  sweetest,  humblest,  and  most  consolatory 
reflections  concerning  our  dependence  in  all  things 
upon  his  will,  are  to  be  found  in  this  "Journal  of 
Summer  Time  in  the  Country."  The  cheerful  recog- 
nition of  good,  at  present,  and  the  glowing  faith  in  a 
better  state  hereafter,  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  mind 
by  which  we  may  all 

"  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 


CEYLON  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.' 

{WiA  an  IttuMtration») 

It  may  preeminently  be  said  of  Great  Britain, 
that,  wherever  her  conquests  hive  been  extended,  the 
evils  of  warfare  and  the  inseparable  consequences  of 
territorial  acquisition,  have  been  nobly  redeemed  by 
the  unqualified  respect  she  has  invariably  shown  to 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  natives ;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  substitution  of  good  government,  peace,  and 
liberty,  for  the  tyranny,  anarchy  and  oppression 
which  had  preceded  her  domination.  It  has  not 
unfrequently  been  urged  against  England,  and  that 
too  by  Englishmen,  that  she  has  no  right  to  her 
possessions  in  the  East :  that  they  were  gained  by 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  much  life  and  money.    That  both  these 

(1)  "An  Historical,  Political,  and  SUtittieal  Account  of  Ceylon 
and  it!  Dependencies."  By  .Charles  Pridhaxn,  Esq.  B.A.  T.  W. 
Boone,  New  Bond  Street. 
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statements  are  partially  correct  we  do  not  deny ;  but 
that  they  are  more  tlum  half  Tisionary  and  ill  founded, 
the  records  of  history  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
fully  attest.  The  good  which  British  influence  and 
British  goTenimcnt  has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  her 
Indian  territories,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
evils  attendant  on  her  subjugation  of  them.  But  the 
injustice  complained  of  is,  when  viewed  in  its  proper 
light,  the  injustice  which  an  honest  and  brave  man 
does  to  the  assassin  when  he  arrests  the  fatal  blow 
which  he  levels  at  a  comrade ;  when  he  interferes,  in 
iiftct,  to  prevent,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  commis- 
wm  of  so  diabolical  a  crime. 

The  English  found  the  whole  continent  of  India 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states ;  the  king  of 
each  a  tyrant  to  his  own  subjects,  and  a  scourge  and 
terror  to  his  neighbours.  Anarehy  and  misgovernment 
prevailed;  feuds  and  quarrels  were  rife;  cruelty  and 
superstition,  slavery  and  misery,  characterised  the 
condition  of  the  people — and  wherein  consisted 
England's  injustice  ?  If  she  has  restrained  the  power 
of  the  native  princes,  she  has  increased  that  of  the 
people';  if  she  has  checked  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign,  she  has  sheltered  his  subjects  beneath  that 
banier  to  private  oppression,  trial  by  jury ;  if  she  has 
arrested  ignorance  and  cruelty,  she  is  impknting 
education  and  industry;  if  she  is  bursting  the  bonds 
of  superstition  and  idolatry,  she  is  affording  the 
nations  the  opportunities  of  knowing  a  pure  and  holy 
religion;  if  she  has  suppressed  petty  quarrels,  mis- 
government,  and  oppression,  she  has  restored  peace, 
order,  and  security.  Her  injustice  has  consisted  in 
doing  good  to  the  many  at  the  expense  of  the  few. 
Yes ;  her  injustice,  if  there  be  any,  is  against  the 
few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many ;  and  the  advantages  of 
this  disinterested  policy  is  manifested  in  the  daily  im- 
provement of  these  vast  territories  in  the  blessings  of 
civilized  life. 

Ceylon  is  an  isknd  of  considerable  extent,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  India.  It  is  peculiarly  picturesque ;  and 
though  the  climate  is  naturally  hot,  it  is  rendered 
pleasant  by  its  insular  position,  and  the  high  table 
land  which  it  contains.  Bishop  Ileber,  who  travelled 
through  it  in  1825,  remarked  there  was  nothing  like 
it  in  the  world. 

"  The  hills,  whose  forms  are  most  glorious,  are 
literally  masses  of  rock  clothed,  (how  it  is  I  know  not.) 
with  trees  of  exquisite  foliage,  and  creepers,  in  luxuriant 
beauty,  throwing  over  them  their  light  and  elegant 
tracery." 

The  Maliomedans  also  entertain  the  deepest  vene- 
ration for  this  island,  regarding  it  as  the  locality  of 
Paradise  lost.  In  the  interior  is  a  lofty  mountain 
called  Adam's  Peak,  where  it  is  stated  he  stood  on 
one  foot  after  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
until  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  The  print  of  a 
man's  foot,  wrought  in  a  rock,  is  shown  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains,  which  gives,  in  the  eye  of  a 
Mussulman,  an  infallible  credibility  to  the  story,  the 
truth  of  which  is  still  further  corroborated  by  the 
legend  of  Adam's  bridge,  and  the  supposed  existence 


of  the  tombs  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  the  island  of 
Ramisseram. 

There  are  in  Ceylon  three  distinct  classes,  the 
Cingalese,  the  Candian,  and  the  Malabar;  each  of 
whom  endeavours  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  their 
raoe  to  some  renowned  individual  or  god.  The  two 
first  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  though,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pridham,  the  Yedahs,  a  wild  race  who  rise 
scarce  superior  to  the  baboon  in  the  scale  of  intellect, 
and  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast,  sleeping  under  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  sheltered  by  the  rocks»  are 
indisputably  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

In  allusion  to  their  eariy  origin  he  says  :— 

"  In  Ceylon,  whether  we  meet  with  Cingalese,  If  alaban, 
or  Moormen,  there  is  an  equal  tendency  to  look  back 
as  far  as  possible,  nay,  by  Uie  last-named,  to  the  very 
beginnlDg  of  time,  for  the  origin  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  first  assure  us  that  the  regenerators  of  mankind, 
the  long  line  of  Badd,  has  frequently  resorted  hither  to 
remodel  the  institutions  of  the  island,  and  to  purify  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  degenerate  inhabitants.  The 
second  maintain  that  it  was  on  the  spot,  that  Vishnu 
vanquished  his  enemies,  and  that  on  this  bnd  of  delights, 
Ravana  confined  the  beautiful  Seeta.  The  third  profess 
that  Adam  here  enjoyed  his  earthly  p»aradise,  and 
that  from  hence  the  human  race  was  originally  pro- 
pagated." 

Thb  island  was  known  in  very  ancient  times,  and  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  called  in  the 
writings  of  the  Oriental  historians,  Iskander  Sultan, 
was  familiar  to  the  Greeks;  but  no  very  accurate 
account  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  before  the  time  when 
the  Portuguese  gained  a  settlement  there  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  their  hands  it  remained  until 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Butch  in  165 6,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  1796,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  remained  quietly  ever  since, 
being  finally  conceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens. 

Immediately  after  ils  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  the 
government  of  this  island  was  dependent  on  that 
of  Madras,  but  was  subsequently  separated  from  the 
control  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1798,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Notts  made  its  governor ;  and,  in  the  year 
1802,  it  was  taken  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Colonial  Department. 

We  cannot  fail  to  peruse  with  the  deepest  interest 
that  portion  of  the  Cingalese  histoiy  which  succeeds 
the  introduction  of  British  dominion  and  influence, 
and  to  trace  the  different  acts  of  the  independent 
states  that  led  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
country,  and  the  permanent  authority  of  the  British 
power  throughout  every  part  of  it. 

Leaving  the  historical  part,  the  description  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
account  of  their  religion,  education,  and  advancement 
in  literature,  their  resources,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, are  given  in  a  lively  and  interesting  style. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  tlie  most 
beautiful  productions  of  Ceylon,  is'  the  cinnamon.  It 
first  attracted  notice  as  an  article  of  commerce  so 
early  as  the  year  1506,  but  it  was  not  uutil^  the  year 
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I   1770  that  its  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  bark,  was  attended  to. 

"  When  in  full  bloom  the  cinnamon  bushes  have  a  vexy 
beautiful  appearance,  the  small  white  petals  affording  a 
most  agreeable  contrast  with  the  flame-coloured  extre- 
mities of  the  upper  and  the  dark  green  of  the  inferior 
foliage.  There  are  two  regular  seasons  for  taking  the 
cinnamon,  one  from  April  to  August,  another  from 
November  to  January.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
maturity  of  the  liver,  or  inner  bark,  which  is  the  cinna- 
mon of  commerce,  the  peeler  gives  the  stick  a  diagonal 
cut  with  a  heavy  knife,  and  if  the  bark  readily  separates 
itself  from  the  wood  of  the  shoot  he  has  selected,  he 
cats  it  down ;  having  scraped  off  the  outer  brown  and 
green  pellicles  with  a  blunt  knife,  be  removes  the  bark, 
by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  knife  longitudinally  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other." 

The  perfume  of  this  plant  is  so  powerful,  that  it  has 
been  scented  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues  out  at 
sea»  which  gave  rise  to  the  poetical  fiction  dwelt  upon 
by  some  writers,  of  "  the  cinnamon  breezes  of  Ceylon." 

Tlie  pearl  fisheries  of  this  island  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  value  of  the  pearls  obtained;  and  as 
the  mode  of  procuring  them  is  curious,  we  will  give  a 
short  extract  iUustrating  the  mode  adopted. 

"  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  emit  some 
degree  of  heat,  diving  commences.  A  kind  of  open 
scaffolding  is  projected  from  each  side  of  the  boat,  and 
from  it  the  diving  tackle  is  suspended,  three  stones  on 
one  side,  and  two  on  the  other.  Each  is  a  stone  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  weight,  of  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf.'* 

When  the  diver  feels  himself  properly  prepared, 
he  grasps  his  nostrils  with  one  hand  to  prevent  the 
water  from  rushing  in,  and  with  the  other  pulls  a  rope 
which  holds  the  stone,  so  that  the  stone  sinks  with 
him.  He  is  also  furnished  with  a  basket,  attached  by 
another  rope  to  the  diving  apparatus  above. 

"  The  diver,  in  theT)ottom  of  the  sea,  throws  himself 
as  much  as  possible  on  his  face,  and  collects  everything 
he  can  get  hold  of  into  the  basket.  When  he  is  ready 
to  ascend  he  gives  a  jerk  to  the  rope,  and  the  person 
who  holds  the  other  end  of  it,  hauls  it  up  as  fast  as 
possible ;  but  the  diver  always  reaches  the  suriace  of  the 
water  before  it." 

Various  are  the  expedients  resorted  to'  to  ward  off 
danger:  the  pretenders  to  incantation  swarm  the 
shore  during  the  diving  season.  Amongst  the  most 
common  is  that  of  shark-charm ;  and,  although  frequent 
accidents  occnr,  the  faith  in  enchantments  and  the 
power  of  the  channer  remain  undiminished.  The 
cleansing  the  pearl  is  the  next  operation,  which  is 
performed  by  pouring  fresh  water  upon  the  oysters, 
which  are  kept  long  enough  to  have  become  putrid 
and  rotten,  until  the  filthy  and  decayed  flesh  is  washed 
away,  when  the  pearl  is  preserved  and  ready  for 
market. 

Of  the  physical  and  geographical  aspect  of  tliis 
island  we  have  some  interesting  descriptions,  especially 
that  of  the  country  around  the  three  principal  towns, 
Kandy,  Colombo,  and  Trincomalee. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  adverting  to 
the  great  assistance  afforded  in  the  present  work  to 
naturalists,  botanists,  and  geologists.  The  account 
Mr.  Fridham  has  been  enabled  to  give  of  tho  birds 
and  beasts,  the  large  collection  of  indigenous  plants 


he  has  given,  and  the  scientific  descriptions  of  the 
geological  formations  of  the  rocks  and  earth,  will  im- 
part to  the  work  an  interest  not  only  in  the  eye  of  the 
general  reader,  the  historian,  politician,  or  statioian, 
but  of  the  philosopher  and  student. 

We  safely  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  ore 
desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  liave  not  yet 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
people,  the  resources  of  the  island,  and  position  of  the 

English  on  it. 

— ♦ — 

THE  ADIRONDACK.' 

Some  of  our  readers  whose  literaiy  tastes  are  not 
confined  to  native  produce,  may  be  glad  to  hear,  occa- 
sionally, what  the  great  country  across  the  Atlantic  is 
doing  in  the  book-writing  way ;  others  who  care  less 
about  books,  and  more  about  "the  signs  of  the 
times"  and  the  "progress  of  nations,"  may  like  to 
know  something  of  the  contents  of  a  genuine 
American  book ;  one  that  is  written  by  an  American, 
about  something  in  America,  the  like  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  old  countries.  With  a  view  of  pleasing 
both  these  classes,  we  intend  to  say  a  few  words 
about  "The  Adirondack." 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  general  appearance 
of  the  book  is  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  handsomely 
bound,  or  expensive;  but  it  is  a  neat  and  elegant 
octavo  volume.  The  illustrations  are  beautifully 
drawn,  and  well  engraved,  the  paper  is  very  good,  and 
the  typograpliy  is  excellent ;— a  wonderful  assistance 
to  "  the  reading  faculty,"  be  it  said,  par  pareuthete^ 
We  notice  these  things  because  American  publishers 
have  been  taking  them  to  heart  for  some  time  past, 
and  have  got  up  many  books  lately  in  first-rate  style; 
the  consequence  has  been  a  general  improvement  in 
paper-making,  printing,  binding,  and  we  may  add,  the 
art  of  engraving,  throughout  the  States.  "The 
Adirondack"  is  probably  but  one  specimen  out  of  a 
number  of  books,  equally  well  got  up,  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Mr.  Headley  is,  we  believe,  tolerably  well  known 
in  the  States  as  a  clever,  lively  writer.  "Napo- 
leon and  his  Marshals,"  and  "Washington  and 
his  Generals,"  have  met  with  considerable  notice 
there.  Their  titles  indicate  sufficiently  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  national  in  them,  nothing  that 
might  not  have  been  written  by  a  European,  and 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  tell  us  much  about 
America  and  the  Americans.  In  fact,  the  Americans, 
as  yet,  have  no  national  literature ;  probably,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  have  only  just  begun  to 
be  a  nation.  That  they  will  in  due  course  of  time 
produce  a  magnificent  literature,  we  have  no  doubt. 
At  present,  like  all  young  creatures,  they  imitate 
their  elders,  and  repeat  in  a  parrot-fashion  the  opinions 
in  matters  of  taste  and  philosophy  which  they  have 
heard  enunciated  bv  others.    Therefore  it  is  that  the 


(I)  The  Adirondack  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  J.  T.  Headley, 
AnthoT  of  "  Waihington  and  his  Generals,"  &c.  Baktr  and 
Scribncr.    145,  Nassau  Street  and  36  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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pliilosopliical  and  artistic  writings  of  America  are, 
with  exceptions,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  of  little 
value.  But  a  book  descriptive  of  a  stat-e  of  things 
and  of  places  actually  existing  in  America ;  of  things 
and  places,  which  in  the  rapid  onward  flow  of  civiliza- 
tion must  necessarily  soon  change  into  quite  other 
forms ;  such  a  book  will  have  some  intrinsic  value. 
Such  a  book,  slight  and  unpretending  as  it  is,  in 
form,  is  ''The  Adirondack." 

It  is  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  the  author 
from  the  wild,  unexplored,  and  singularly  beautiful 
region  which  bears  that  name.  They  arc  written  in 
a  free,  dashing  style,  and  bear  that  unmistakable 
impress  of  truth,  which,  (whatever  be  the  defect  in 
other  respects,)  is  sure  to  fix  a  reader's  attention. 
We  have  not  space  for  more  than  one  or  two  extracts, 
one  of  which  must  be  from  the  preliminary  "  general 
description  of  the  country." 

"  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  central  portion 
of  New  York,  in  which  the  scenes  of  this  work  are  hiid, 
and  through  which  I  travelled,  and  that  he  may  not 
r^fard  it  aa  mere  child's  play  to  penetrate  it,  I  would 
say  that  across  it,  either  way,  is  the  distance  of  New 
York  to  Albany,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  country 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  extending  also  fifty 
miles  each  side  of  the  Hudson,  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  crossed  by  no  road,  enlivened  by  no  cultiva- 
tion, not  a  keel  disturbing  its  waters,  while  bears, 
panthers,  wolves,  moose,  and  deer,  were  the  only  lords  of 
the  BolL 

"  Imagine  such  a'conntry,  about  the  size  of  Massachu* 
aeits  and  Connecticut  put  together,  most  of  which  lies 
a  neglected  waste,  through  which  you  most  make  your 
way  with  the  compass,  sustained  by  what  your  own  skill 
can  secure,  and  yon  will  obtain  a  faint  conception  of 
the  Adirondack  region.  And  yet  you  would  hardly  get 
a  correct  one,  because  there  would  not  enter  into  it  the 
gloomy  gorges  and  savage  mountains  that  every  where 
roll  it  into  disorder." 

Elsewhere,  the  author  informs  his  readers  that  he 
first  penetrated  this  "  pathless  and  unknown  wilderness 
of  central  New  York,"  in  search  of  that  richest  jewel, 
Aealth  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  visited  it  again 
for  the  love  of  the  place,  and  the  sort  of  life  a  man 
must  lead  who  goes  there.  His  reason  for  publishing 
the  letters  written  during  these  two  excursions  was, 
that  he  wished  "  to  make  that  portion  of  our  State 
better  known ;  for  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  us 
that  the  Highlands  do  to  Scotknd,  and  the  Oberland 
to  Switzerland." 

Mr.  Headley's  style  of  thought  and  expression  is 
American,  although  not  what  might  be  pronounced 
"  plenty  Yankee.^*  He  is  unable  to  sustain  a  high 
flight  of  imagination,  or  a  strong  feeling,  long ;  he  is 
moved  by  fine  scenery  more  than  by  any  thing  else, 
we  imagine ;  but  never  to  the  point  of  forgetting  his 
dinner  or  his  night's  rest.  Enthusiasm,  when  it  does 
come  from  a  mind  of  this  sort,  is  always  genuine,  and 
affects  the  reader  accordingly.  Take  as  a  specimen 
of  his  enjoyment  of  Nature  the  following  description 
of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Tahawus,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Adirondack : — 

"  At  length  we  reached  the  top ;  and,  oh!  what  a  view 
spread  out  before,  or  rather  below  us  I    Here  we  were 


more  than  a  mile  up  in  the  heavens,  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  Empire  StAte,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  highest  in  the  Union ;  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
chaos  of  moantains  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  before. 
It  was  wholly  diflferent  from  the  Alps.  There  were  no 
peaks  and  shining  glaciers,  but  all  was  grey,  or  green,  or 
black,  as  &r  as  the  vision  could  extend.  It  looked  as 
if  the  Almighty  had  once  set  this  vast  earth  rolling  like 
the  sea,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  its  maddest  flow,  bid 
all  the  gigantic  billows  stop  and  congeal  in  their  places. 
And  there  they  stood  just  as  He  froze  them ;  grand  and 
gloomy.  There  was  the  long  swell,  and  there  the 
cresting,  bursting  billow ;  and  there  too  the  deep  black 
cavernous  gulf.  Far  away,  more  than  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-cast,  a  storm  was  raging,  and  the  massive 
clouds  over  the  distant  mountains  of  Vermont,  or  rather 
between  us  and  them,  and  below  their  summits,  stood 
balanced  in  space,  with  their  white  tops  towering  over 
their  black  and  dense  bases,  as  if  they  were  the  margin 
of  Jehovah's  mantle  folded  back  to  let  the  earth  beyond 
be  seen.  That  far  away  storm  against  a  back-ground 
of  mountains,  and  with  nothing  but  the  most  savage 
scenery  between  ;~how  mysterious — how  awful  it 
seemed  1 

Mount  Golden,  with  its  terrific  precipices;  Mount 
Mclntyre,  with  its  bold,  black,  barren,  monster-like 
head ;  Whiteface,  with  its  white  spot  on  its  forehead, 
and  countless  other  summits,  pierced  the  heavens  in 
every  direction.  And  then,  sucn  a  stretch  of  forest,  for 
more  than  tJiree  hundred  miles  in  circumference— ridges 
and  slopes  of  green,  broken  only  by  lakes  that  dared 
just  to  press  into  view  from  tiieir  deep  hiding  places- 
one  vast  wilderness  seamed  here  and  there  by  a  river 
whose  surface  you  could  not  see,  but  whose  course  you 
could  follow  by  the  black  winding  gap  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Still  there  was  beauty  as  well  as  grandeur 
in  the  scene.  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  islands  spread 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  towards  the  Canadas, 
while  the  distant  Green  Mountains  rolled  their  granite 
summits  alon;?  the  eastern  horizon  with  Burlington 
curtained  in  smoke  at  their  feet.  To  the  north-west 
gleamed  out  here  and  there  the  lakes  of  the  Saranac 
river ;  and,  farther  to  the  west,  those  along  the  Raquctte  ; 
nearer  by.  Lake  Sandford,  Placid  Lake,  Lake  Golden,  and 
Lake  Henderson,  show  in  quiet  beauty  amid  the  solitude. 
Nearly  thirty  lakes  in  all  were  visible :  some  dark  as 
polished  jet,  beneath  the  shadow  of  girdling  mountains, 
others  flashing  out  upon  the  limitless  landscape,  like 
smiles,  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  great  solitude. 
Throughout  the  wide  extent,  but  three  clearings  were 
visible ;  all  was  as  nature  made  it  My  head  swam  in 
the  wondrous  vision ;  and  I  seemed  lifted  up  above  the 
earth  and  shown  all  its  mountains  and  forests  and  lakes 
at  once.  But  the  impression  of  the  whole  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey ;  nay,  I  am  myself  hardly  conscious  what 
it  is.  It  seems  as  if  1  had  seen  vagueness,  terror,  subli- 
mity, strength,  and  beauty  all  embodied,  so  that  I  had 
a  new  and  more  definite  knowledge  of  them." 

A  good  idea  of  the  more  isolated  sort  of  back-wood 
life  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage. 
About  five  miles,  (through  the  forest,)  from  Moose 
Lake  is  "Brown's  Tract,"  a  portion  of  which  is 
farmed,  rent-free,  by  a  Mr.  Arnold.  Boonville,  the 
nearest  settlement,  is  twenty  miles  off.  The  "  dozen"  of 
girls  is  moro  picturesque  and  useful,  than  alarming, 
we  think : — 

"  Yet  he  lives  contented,  year  after  year,  with  his 
&mily  of  thirteen  children — twelve  girls  and  one  boy — 
by  turns  trapping,  shooting  and  cultivating  his  fields. 
The  agricultural  part,  however,  is  performed  mostly  by 
the  females,  who  plough,  sow,  rake,  bind,  &c.  equal  to  any 
farmer.  Two  of  the  girls  threshed  alone,  with  common 
flaiU,  five  hundred  bushels  of  oats  one  winter,  whilo 
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their  &ther  and  mother  were  away  trapping  for  marten. 
Occupying  such  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  cultivating 
as  much  as  he  chooses,  he  is  able  to  keep  a  great  many 
cattle,  and  has  some  excellent  horses  which  these  girls 
of  his  ride  with  a  wildness  and  a  recklessness  that  makes 
one  tremble  for  their  safety.  You  will  often  see  five  or 
six  of  them,  each  on  her  own  horse,  some  astraddle, 
and  some  sideways,  yet  all '  bare  back/  t.e.  without  any 
saddle,  racing  it  like  mad  creatures  over  the  huge 
common.  They  sit,  ( I  was  going  to  say,  their  saddles,) 
their  horses  beautifully;  and  with  their  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind  and  dresses  flying  about  their  white  limbs 
and  bare  feet,  careering  across  the  plains,  they  look  wild 
and  spirited  enough  for  Amazons.  They  frequently 
ride  without  a  bridle  or  even  halter,  guiding  the  horse 
by  a  motion  or  stroke  of  the  hand.  What  think  you  of 
a  dozen  fearless  girls,  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  without  a 
saddle,  on  a  dead  runi  I  should  like  to  see  them  going 
down  Broadway ;  yet  they  are  modest  and  retiring  in 
their  manners,  and  mild  and  timid  as  fawns  among 
strangers. 
"  There  was  a  lad  al)0ut  nineteen  years  of  age  with 

my  friend  B n,  whom  one  of  the  girls  challenged 

to  a  race.  He  accepted  it,  and  they  whipped  their 
horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  bam,  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  was  to  be  the  goal.  Away  they  went,  pell-mell— 
the  girl  without  a  saddle — ^across  the  field.  The  boy 
plied  the  whip  lustily,  ashamed  to  be  beaten  by  a 
woman;  yet  he  fell  behind,  full  a  hundred  yards. 
Mortified  at  his  discomfiture,  and  the  peal  of  laughter 
that  went  up,  he  hung  his  head,  saying  it  was  no  fault  of 
his,  for  she  had  the  best  horse.  She  then  offered  to 
exchange  with  him,  and  try  the  race  over  again.  This 
was  fair,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  second 
challenge.  Taking  their  old  station  they  started  again. 
It  would  have  done  a  jockey  good  to  see  that  stout 
frontier  youth  use  his  whip,  and  beat  his  horse's  ribs  with 
his  heels,  and  to  hear  him  yell.  But  all  would  not  do-* 
that  girl  sat  quietly  leaning  over  her  steed's  neck,  and 
with  her  low,  clear  chirrup,  and  her  sharp,  well  planted 
blows,  inspired  the  beaten  animal  with  such  courage  and 
speed  that  she  seemed  to  fly  over  the  ground,  and  she 
came  out  full  as  far  ahead  as  before.  The  poor  fellow 
had  to  g^ve  up  beaten,  humiliating  as  it  was,  and  the 
girl  with  a  smile  of  triumph  slipped  the  bridle  from 
her  nag's  head,  and  turned  him  loose  in  the  fields  to 
graze." 

We  can  heartily  join  in  Mr.  Headley's  displeasure 
against  those  rapid  tourists  w  ho  keep  the  bigh-road,  or 
rail-road,  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  and  pronounce 
all  the  country  "  barren"  in  the  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. Mr.  Headley  heard  Professor  Von  JRaumcr  say 
that  he — 

"  Had  travelled  from  Boston  through  the  Atlantic 
States  to  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  Mississippi,  through 
Canada  and  back  to  Vermont ;  and  that  !N  iagara  and 
Burlington  furnished  the  only  scenery  that  could  be 
called  fine  he  had  found  in  all  his  route.  Now,  so  old  a 
traveller  as  Von  Raumer  ought  to  be  ashaned  of  such  a 
remark.  If  he  will  go  through  the  country  on  rail-roads 
and  steamboats,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  he  should  not  complain  of  dearth  of  Eccncry. 
I  have  seen  both  continents  (not  excepting  even  the 
professor's  favourite  Germany),  and  I  affirm  that  in 
ncUurai  scenery,  the  United  States  stand  unrivalled; 
and  if  this  remark  is  an  index  of  the  book  he  designs 
to  publish  about  us,  I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  it 
How  supremely  foolish  for  a  man  to  hurry  through  the 
countxy  by  steam,  taking  all  the  low-lands  in  his  route, 
and  then  pretend  to  write  about  our  scenery.  These 
three-months  tourists  are  not  the  most  reliable  in  the 
world.  To  add  to  the  professor's  wisdom  he  took  the 
night  boat  up  the  lake.  Very  likely  he  went  down  the 
Hudson  by  nigfU  also." 


To  remedy  the  evil  done  by  the  reports  of  very  in- 
telligent foreigners  who  travel  too  fast  and  who  keep 
to  the  beaten  tracks,  we  think  a  few  American 
writers  should  explore  the  unknown  or  little  known 
portions  of  their  country,  and  publish  faithful  and 
animated  accounts  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  and 
feel  and  understand.  Such  a  book,  for  instance,  as 
this  of  Mr.  Headley 's  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  assertions  like  that  of  Von  Raumer ;  no 
person  can  read  it  without  feeling  sure  that  the 
beauties  of  uucultured  Nature,  which  are  so  well 
described  by  the  author,  really  exist  in  the  huge 
Empire  State.  Seeing  is  said  to  be  belieying ;  and 
upon  that  principle,  after  looking  at  the  drawings  in 
this  book  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  few  mountain- 
ous regions  in  the  world  are  more  picturesque  than 
the  Adirondack.  They  are  by  Ingham,  Durand, 
Gignoux,  and  Hill  of  Vermont. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 
Two  books  of  poems  have  this  month  appeared, 
from  which  our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  a 
few  extracts.  The  first  of  these,  published  by  Long- 
mans, is  "  The  English  Melodies**  of  Mr.  Chas.  Swain, 
which  comes  recommended  by  his  high  and  well- 
merited  reputation.  One  of  his  best  qualities,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  a  native  vigour,  sweetness,  and 
wholesomencss,  a  truth  of  feeling,  and  absence  of 
affectation,  alike  akin  and  grateful  to  our  English 
nature.  All  can  understand  and  be  the  better  for 
reading  these  songs.  They  are  various  in  subject 
and  style,  and  of  course  unequal,  but  many  of  them 
are  worthy  to  take  root  in  our  literature.  Let  the 
following  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  with  what 
felicity  the  author  can  pass  from  gay  to  graver  shades 
of  emotion ;  add  the  charm  of  pleasant  associations  to 
our  household  life,  and  reprove  the  evil  tempers  by 
which  it  is  too  often  embittered. 

"  TRIPPIKQ  nOWK  THB  FIELD-PATH. 

"  Trippixo  down  the  field-path. 

Early  in  the  mom, 
There  1  met  my  own  love, 

'Midst  the  golden  com  ; 
Autumn  winds  were  blowing, 

As  in  frolic  chase. 
All  her  silken  ringlets 

Backward  from  her  &ce ; 
Little  time  for  speaking 

Had  she,  for  the  wind. 
Bonnet,  scarf,  or  ribbon, 

£ver  swept  behind. 

*'  Still  some  sweet  improvement 

In  her  beauty  shone ; 
Evexy  graceful  movement 
,  Won  me— one  by  one  ! 
As  the  breath  of  Venus 

Seem'd  the  breeze  of  mom, 
Blowing  thus  between  us, 

'Midst  the  golden  com. 
Little  time  for  wooing 

Had  we,  for  the  wind 
*       Still  kept  on  undoing 

What  we  sought  to  bind  ! 
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"  Oh,  that  antumn  morning  ! 

In  my  heart  it  beama, 
Love's  last  look  adorning 

With  its  dream  of  dreams  I 
Still  like  waters  flowing 

In  the  ocean  shell — 
Sonnda  of  breezes  blowing 

In  my  spirit  dwell  I 
Still  I  see  the  field-path  ;— 

Would  that  I  could  see 
Her  whose  graceful  beauty 

Lost  is  now  to  me  1" 


WHKN  LUl  BATH  SORBOW  FOUim. 

•'Wheit  life  hath  sorrow  found 

Pond  words  may  falter, 
But  hearts  that  love  hath  bound 

Time  cannot  alter. 
No,  though  in  grief  we  part, 

Meet  in  dejection, 
Tears  but  expand  the  hearty 

Ripen  affectioa 
When  life  hath  sorrow  found 

Fond  words  may  falter, 
But  hearts  that  lore  hath  bound 

Time  cannot  alter. 

"  When  o*er  a  distant  sea, 

When  griefs  are  nearest. 
Still  will  I  think  of  thee. 

Still  love  thee,  dearest. 
Tired  Hope  may,  like  the  rose. 

Fade  'neath  time  s  flcctneas, 
Yet  yield  each  blast  that  blows 

Half  its  own  sweetness. 
When  life  hath  sorrow  found 

Fond  words  may  falter, 
But  hearts  that  love  hath  bound 

Time  cannot  alter." 

"  THE   C0R!7En. 

"  The  seat  in  the  comer— 

What  comfort  wo  see 
In  that  type  of  affection, 

Where  lore  bends  the  knee  : 
When  the  prayers  of  our  chiUl!»ood 

We  leam'd  to  repeat, 
And  the  lips  of  a  mother 

Made  holiness  sweet. 

;"  The  name  of  a  comer 

Has  something  still  dear, 
That  tells  us  of  pleasures 

Ne'er  bought  with  a  tear : 
Of  loved  ones  remomberd. 

Of  faces,  once  gay, 
That  have  fled  like  a  dream, 

Like  a  vision  away. 

"  In  our  letters,  full  often, 

Kind  sayings  abound ; 
But  still  in  the  corner 

The  kindest  is  found  ; 
Wo  look  to  the  postscript. 

And  there,  written  small. 
We  find  in  the  comer 

Words  dearer  than  all ! 

"  Our  heart  receives  many 

We  love  with  good  will. 
But  who  gets  the  corner 

Is  loved  the  best  still : 
For  the  heart  hath  its  comer. 

And  dear  is  the  one 
Who  remains  its  possessor 

Till  life's  love  is  gone." 


*'  IVBB  OOKFLAnmni. 

"  Ever  complaining. 

Nothing  is  right ; 
Daylight  is  dreary — 

Wearisome  night : 
Ever  rejecting, 

Quick  to  destrov. 
The  little  that's  left 

For  our  life  to  eiyoy ! 

"  Shame  on  the  nature 

Thankless  and  vain, 
Shame  on  the  tamper 

Eager  to  pain  ! 
Hearts  that  in  selfishness 

Only  are  cast, 
Darkening  the  present 

With  clouds  of  the  past  t 

"  Sad  that  the  summer 

Of  life  should  be  spent 
In  blighting  the  roses 

For  happiness  sent; 
Sad  that  affection 

So  often  should  grievo 
Over  natures  that  seem 

Only  bom  to  deceive  ! " 

The  few  poems  called  "Reverberations  *'  are  pecu- 
liarly suggested,  as  their  name  implies,  by  our  own 
times  and  circumstances.  Looking  through  the  dis- 
couraging clouds  that  hang  over  our  social  condition, 
with  a  spirit  of  loving  belief  iu  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence, the  author  sees  all  things  working  together 
for  good.  Feeling  for  the  deep  woes  of  the  struggling 
classes,  he  labours  to  instil  the  consolations  of  faith 
into  their  desponding  spirits,  to  show  the  fugitive 
nature  of  suffering,  and  to  point  out  the  symptoms  of 
"  a  good  time  coming."  Without  professing  to  echo 
every  sentiment  expressed  in  these  poems,  wc  may 
say  that  there  is  something  very  high  and  kindling  in 
their  tone,  and  that  nothing  more  remarkable  or  well 
timed  has  lately  appeared. 

One  of  the  linost  is  perhaps  the  following : — 

"  BELIEVE  IK  GOD. 

'  SuggeM^d  by  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  '  Purgatory  of 
tSuicidm,"  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Uie  ChaAUt. 

"  Gon,  my  brothers,  will  not  leave  us ; 
Still  his  heaven  is  o'er  us  bent  ; 
His  commandments  are  not  grievous. 
Do  his  will  and  ho  content. 
Only  Truth  and  Love  shall  flourish. 
In  the  end,  beloved  mates ; 
Only  Charity  can  nourish 
Those  whom  Charity  creates. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  You  have  woes  by  forge  and  furnace, 
You  have  darkness,  you  have  dread. 
But  you  work  in  radiant  hamess,  i 

And  your  Ood  is  overhead. 
Does  not  night  bring  forth  the  morning  1 
Does  not  darkness  father  light ) 
Even  now  we  have  forewarning,  i 

Brothers,  of  the  close  of  night. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  Many,  many  are  the  shadows 
That  the  dawn  of  truth  reveals ; 
Beautiful,  on  Life's  broad  meadows, 
Is  tho  light  the  Christian  foels. 
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Eril  AmXL  gire  pUioe  to  goodneiB, 
Wrong  bo  dlspossoBt  by  right : 
Out  of  all  chaotic  rudeness 
God  evokes  a  world  of  light 

Belie?e  in  God. 

"  Do  ye  toil  1    Oh,  freer,  firmer. 
Ye  shall  grow  beneath  your  toil. 
Only  craren  spirits  murmur. 
Lightly  rooted  in  the  soil. 
Thro'  the  gloom  and  thro'  the  darkness, 
Thro'  the  danger  and  the  dole. 
Thro'  the  mist  and  thro'  the  murkness, 
Trayels  the  great  human  soul. 

Believe  in  God. 

'*  Te  have  often  read*  the  story 
Of  the  Hero  of  our  race. 
How  the  gloom  outran  the  gloiy. 
And  the  wrath  outran  the  grace ; 
How  he  trod  the  earth  in  sorrow. 
Yet  left  bliss  where'er  he  trod, 
How  he  died,  yet  on  the  morrow, 
Sprang  from  death  to  light  and  God. 
Believe  in  God. 

"  In  his  love  and  his  endurance. 
In  his  manliness  sublime, 
Labour  shone  with  bright  assurance 
Of  a  holier,  happier  time. 
Then,  my  brothers,  love  and  labour, 
As  the  hero  God  before ; 
Learn  to  bless  a  needy  neighbour, 
Even  from  a  scanty  store. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  Fades  the  prophet's  lovely  vision, 
While  ye  talk  of  force  for  force ; 
Golden  hope  and  dream  Elysian 
Fly  from  Death  on  his  white  horse. 
Trust  me,  there  is  strength  in  wcaknesf^. 
There's  a  greatness  lies  in  love. 
The  penistency  of  meekness 
Makes  you  like  the  Christ  above. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  Have  you  never  felt  the  pleasure 
Of  forgiving  fraud  and  wrong. 
Rippling  thro'  your  bouI  like  measure 
Sweet  of  sweetest  poets'  song  1 
Have  you  never  felt  that  beauty 
Lies  in  pain  for  others  borne, 
That  the  sacredness  of  duty 
Bids  you  offer  love  for  scorn  ] 

Believe  in  God. 

"  But  you  tell  me  that  I  mock  you 
With  a  measured,  mincing  verse — 
0,  my  brothers  !  I  could  lock  you 
To  my  heart  while  I  reliearse. 
But  you  tell  me  that  vour  anguish 
And  your  death -toil  drive  you  mad. 
That  you  see  your  children  languish,     , 
Your  beloved  one's  spirit  sad. 

.   Believe  in  God. 

"And  you  say,  'In  homestead  quiet. 
Where  the  roses  climb  and  creep, 
Where  the  vine  is  running  riot. 
And  tbe  bees  sing  you  to  sleep. 
You  can  give  us  counsel  gravest. 
You  can  fancy  and  refine. 
And  you  think  your  heart  the  bravest, 
And  you  call  your  creed  divine. 

Believe  in  God. 

" '  But  if  you  had  borne  the  burden 
And  the  heat  of  England's  day, 
Then  your  heart  like  ours  would  harden. 
You  would  not  believe  and  pray  j 


If  your  sonl  like  ours  was  hoary 
With  the  grief  of  many  years. 
You  would  never  look  for  glory, 
Hope  for  life  beyond  the  spheres. 

Nor  trust  in  God. 

"  *  Once  a  husband,  once  a  father, 

I  could  praise  and  I  could  pray, 

That  is  over  now — I  rather 

Turn  like  God  from  God  away. 

No  !  I  do  not  speak  in  malice, 

You,  too,  from  your  creed  would  swerve, 

Had  you  seen  your  little  Alice 

And  her  saintly  mother  starve. 

There  is  no  God.' 
"  0,  my  brothers  !  this  is  grievous  ! 

But  I  still  believe  in  God, 

Still  I  think  he  will  not  leave  us, 

And  I  kneel  and  kiss  the  rod. 

Trust  me,  too,  that  not  so  brightly 

Have  life's  waters  flow'd  for  me, 

Sorrow  daily,  sorrow  nightly, 

Comes  alike  to  me  and  thee. 

Believe  in  God. 
"  I  too  have  been  hunger-bitten, 

Much  of  sorrow  and  of  sin, 

More  than  ever  could  be  written, 

Dwellii  this  failing  heart  within. 

Broken  health,  and  pain,  and  trial, 

Loss  of  worldly  gear  are  mine, 

Yet  on  God's  eternal  dial, 

God's  eternal  sunbeams  shine. 

Believe  in  God. 

"  I  thro'  doubt  and  darkness  travel, 
Thro'  the  agony  and  gloom. 
Hoping  that  I  shall  unravel 
This  strange  web  beyond  the  tomb. 
0,  my  brothers  !  men  heroic  I 
Workers  both  with  hand  and  brain  ! 
'Tis  the  Christian,  not  the  Stoic, 
That  best  triumphs  over  pain. 

Believe  in  God. 

*•  0,  my  brotlicrs  !  love  and  labour, 
Conquer  wrong  by  doing  right ; 
Truth  alone  must  be  your  sabre. 
Love  alone  your  shield  in  fight.     , 
Virtues  yet  shall  cancel  vices ; 
Look  above,  beloved  mates ; 
Only  God  himself  suffices. 
Those  whom  God  alone  creates. 

Believe  in  God." 

"  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales."  By  James 
Orchard  Ualliwell,  Esq.  The  author  of  this  industrious 
compilation  well  observes  that  "  traces  of  the  simplest 
stories  and  most  absurd  superstitions,  ore  often  more 
eifcctual  in  proving  the  affinity  of  different  races, 
and  determining  other  literary  questions,  than  a  host 
of  grander  and  more  imposing  monuments.  The 
humble  class-book  is  found  to  be  descended  not  only 
from  mcdiseval  romance,  but  also  not  onfrequently 
from  the  more  ancient  mythology,  whilst  some  of  our 
simplest  nursery  rhymes  are  chanted  to  this  day  by 
the  children  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden^-a 
fact  strikingly  exhibiting  their  great  antiquity  and 
remote  origin.  Few  readers,"  he  continues,  "will 
require  to  be  informed  that  Whittington's  oat  realized 
his  price  in  India,  and  that  Arlotto  related  the  story 
long  before  the  Lord  Mayor  was  bom ;  that  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  is  founded  on  an  Edda,  and  that  the  slipper 
of  Cinderella  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  cele- 
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bratcd  Rhodope."  Miss  Gostello  infonns  ns  that  the 
beautiful  story  of  Llewellyn  and  his  dog  Gelert  is 
derived  from  the  East.  To  illustrate  the  antiquity  of 
popular  songs,  who  could  imagine  that  the  following 
was  found  upon  an  Egyptian  tomb  by  Champollion, 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  at  least  1,500  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  doubtless  subsisting  for  many 
centuries  before. 

'VTread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
0  Oxen  t 

Tread  ye  out  for  younselves, 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves. 

The  Straw  ! 

For  men  who  are  your  masters. 
The  Grain." 

And  Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian  peasants 
at  the  present  day  sing  songs  ahnost  identical  with  the 
above. 

Of  Mr.  Halliwell's  book  the  most  pleasing  and 
curious  part  is  the  parallelism  between  our  own 
child  verses  and  those  of  northern  nations.  Such 
among  others  are  the  well-known  nurseiy  rhymes, 
"  Lady-bird,  bdy-bird,  fly  away  home,"  "  Shoe  the 
wild  mare,"  and,  "  This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride," 
of  which  he  gives  us  versions  in  Swedish,  German, 
and  Danish.  Next  to  these  in  interest  are  such 
odd  fragments  as  happen  to  illustrate  our  his- 
tory or  poetry,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  here  collected  are  not  very  abundant.  The 
greatest  number,  indeed,  derive  what  interest  they 
have  mainly  from  our  childish  associations.  They  are, 
however,  suflBciently  numerous  to  be  divided  into 
Nursery  Antiquities,  Fireside  Nursery  Stories,  Game 
Rhymes,  Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Bhynics,  Nature 
Songs,  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places  and  Families,  Super- 
stition Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes,  Nursery  Songs; 
under  all  of  which  heads  the  reader  will  find  some 
pleasant  and  curious  gleanings — traces  of  manners  and 
customs  fast  vanishing  before  the  spread  of  education 
and  social  changes,  and  as  such  well  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Many  of  the  tales  are  given  witli  little  or  no 
editorial  comment,  but  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
is  often  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  others. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Painting."  By  Henry  Twining. 
This  is  a  practical  and  theoretical  treatise  upon  the 
art  of  painting,  which  the  popular  nature  of  our 
magazine  precludes  ns  from  reviewing  at  length.  It 
will  doubtless  attract  attention  among  the  various 
artistic  periodicals,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  decidedly 
worthy  of  notice  in  all  quarters  where  sesthetical 
subjects  are  discussed  and  criticised.  The  present 
volume  is  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Twining's 
former  work,  on  the  "  Elements  of  the  Picturesque," 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  but  which,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  is  about  to  be  published.  Li  the 
present,  as  in  the  former  work,  there  is  the  same 
careful,  cahn,  and  conscientious  spirit  in  'the  author's 
observations  upon  phenomena  in  nature  and  va- 
rieties in  art.  Li  the  theoretical  and  philosophic 
portions  of  the  work,  he  is  not  so  anxious  to  build  up 
theories  of  his  own  as  to  exphiin  fairly  those  of  the 


various  great  authorities  upon  testhetieal  matters.  Li 
the  more  practical  and  technical  portions,  the  young 
artist,  ay,  and  the  mature  one  too,  >nll  find  much  that 
will  be  of  use.  To  an  unprejudiced  and  observing 
mind,  Mr.  Twining  adds  the  advantages  of  great 
general  cultivation,  and  a  systematic  study  of  {esthetics 
in  most  languages.  The  book  will  be  extremely 
interesting  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
professional  artist. 

"  Governess  Life."  Parker.  This  is  a  valuable 
little  book  on  a  great  subject.  The  authoress  is  a  lady 
who  has  interested  herself  much  in  promoting  the 
views  of  the  Committee  of  the  Governess  Institution, 
in  founding  the  Queen's  College,  for  the  education  of 
ladies  generally,  and  especially  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers.  Like  her  previous  works,  "  Aids  to 
Development,"  and  "  Mothers  and  Governesses,"  the 
present  one  is  marked  by  sound  sense,  kind  feeling, 
and  enlarged  views  of  female  education. 

"  Rizzio."  Edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Tliis 
is  a  fictitious  autobiography  of  David  Rizzio,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ireland,  author  of  the  Shakspeare 
forgeries.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  historical  novels  of 
the  present  day,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  it 
is  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  style  is  occasionally 
Rosa  Matildaish,  and  worthy  of  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  it  never  has  the  grace  of  simplicity 
or  vigour  to  recommend  it ;  but,  in  compensation,  the 
matter  is  ample,  various,  and  well  put  together. 
Rizzio  is  brought  into  familiar  intercourse  with  all  the 
great  men  and  women  and  villains  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Europe ;  and  no  little  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Ireland  for  the  air  of  vrauemblance  which  he  gives  to 
all  these  intimacies.  There  is  much  less  about  the 
Queen  of  Scots  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mr, 
James  has  written  a  good-natured,  sensible  preface 
to  the  work,  and  has,  we  imagine,  performed  the 
part  of  editor  very  conscientiously. 

"  Chrichtou."  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  clever  novel,  with  numerous  illustrations  by 
Hablot  Browne. 

"Evelyn."  By  Miss  Bunbury.  This  "Journey 
from  Stockholm  to  Rome  "  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  conversion  from  Lutheranism  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  a  real  journey,  bodily  under- 
taken, by  the  authoress  in  company  with  "  Evelyn," 
a  beautiful  and  very  mysterious  young  English  lady, 
whose  acquaintance  she  makes  at  Stockholm.  Miss 
Bunbury  writes  cleverly,  although  not  without  occa- 
sional affectations.  We,  think  the  stories  mixed  up 
with  the  travels  are  much  better  than  the  travels 
themselves.  The  "  Geraldine  "  tale  is  as  graceful  and 
interesting  a  love-story  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
"  The  Protestant  Leader."  By  Eugene  Sue.  A  his- 
torical novel  about  the  religious  revolt  in  the  Ccvenncs, 
headed  by  Jean  Cavalier,  against  whom  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Yillars  was  sent  by  Louis  XIY.  This  book 
is  vilely  translated,  and,  though  it  contains  some  good 
and  clever  things,  is  not  worth  reading  in  the  original. 
"Excitement."  A  tolerably  good  novel,  with  a 
veiy  unsatisfactory  and  lUM-descriptive  title. 
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AMERICAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION  TO 
THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  THE  JORDAN.' 

PsBHAPS  no  spot  on  earth  has,  from  the  earliest 
time^been  regarded  with  such  a  feeling  of  mystery 
and  awe  as  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  awful 
catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  ruins  of 
which,  excited  imagination  has  figured  as  still  exist- 
ing beneath  its  waters, — ^the  desolation  of  the  place, 
its  extraordinary  features  and  scenery,  the  deep 
depression  of  its  bed,  its  volcanic  peculiarities,  its 
oppressive  climate,  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  visit- 
ing it, — ^all  combine  to  stamp  it  with  a  peculiar  and 
thrilling  interest.  If  religious  zeal  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  confirming  by  its  complete  ex- 
ploration the  details  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  no  less  desirous 
of  investigating  physical  phenomena  that  are  almost 
unique.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise,  how- 
ever, are  greater  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  ima- 
gined. The  basin  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  a  dreary  wilderness,  haunted  by  predatory  Arabs, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  every  supply.  Succour,  in 
cases  of  accident,  is  distant  and  uncertain,  while  the 

■'  climate,  loaded  with  mephitic  vapours,  is  abnost  over- 
powering. To  convey  any  but  the  lightest  boats 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  interior 
is  difficult ;  and  the  rapids  on  the  Jordan,  and  sudden 

,   gales  on  the  lake,  are  alike  dangerous  to  navigation. 

;  In  short,  none  but  a  numerous  party,  well  armed  and 
appointed  in  all  respects,  could  have  the  slightest 

I   chance  of  success.    Two  attempts  have  already  had 

'  a  fatal  termination.  The  story  of  poor  Costigan  has 
often  been  related.      Embarking  on  the  lake  in  a 

I  small  ill-furnished  boat,  with  a  single  Maltese  servant, 

I  he  was  soon  overcome  with  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  expired  shortly  after  he  landed.  Lieutenant  Moly- 
neux,  the  commander  of  a  small  party,  was  attacked 
by  the  Arabs  on  the  descent  of  the  Jordan,  and  ulti- 

I  mately  died  of  fever  contracted  on  the  lake.  It  might 
have  seemed,  to  a  superstitious  fancy,  with  the  Dead 
Sea  as  with  Edom,  as  though  a  region  accursed 
by  the  Divine  judgment  was  doomed  to  be  fatal 
to  any  who  should  dare  to  invade  its  forbidden 
precincts. 

The  very  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise,  however, 
seemed  but  to  stimulate  to  fresh  attempts.  The 
writer  well  remembers  canvassing  the  plan  with  a 
veteran  oriental  traveller,  whose  imagination  was 
greatly  excited  on  the  subject.  Many  an  abortive 
speculation  has  doubtless  been  started  by  others; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
American  navy,  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to 
carry  off  the  pdlm  of  success.  After  more  than  one 
disappointment,  he  at  length  obtained  permission  of 
the  United  States  Government,  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  war  with  Mexico,  to  repair  to  Palestine 
with  the  special  purpose  of  exploring  the  Dead  Sea. 

(1)  NarratiTs  of  the  United  SUtes  Expedition  to  tbe  Rirer 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.S.N.  Commander 
of  the  Expedition.    London.    Bentley. 

VOL.  X. 


The  store-ship,  "Supply,"  was  appointed  to  this 
service.  Two  metallic  boats,  of  copper  and  galvanised 
iron,  named  after  two  lovely  children,  the  "  Fanny 
Mason,"  and  "Fanny  Skinner,"  were  each  to  be 
manned  by  ten  young  muscular  native-bom  American 
sailors,  tee-totaUers,  one  of  them  being  a  mechanic ; 
air-tight  gum  elastic  water  bags,  as  life-preservers, 
should  the  boats  be  destroyed,  and  low  trucks  to 
transport  the  boats  over  land,  tents,  &o.  were  the 
principal  preparations. 

Our  author's  journal  commences  with  the  27th  of 
November,  1847,  when  he  left  New  York.  "  It  was 
a  Friday,"  he  observes,  "  the  dreaded  day  of  seamen. 
Why  superstition  should  select  this  day  as  an  un- 
lucky one  I  cannot  conceive.  On  the  sixth  day, 
Friday,  God  created  man  and  blessed  him ;  and  on 
Friday,  the  Eedeemer  died  for  man's  salvation ;  on 
Friday  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  in  quest  of 
another  world ;  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  he  saw 
the  realization  of  his  dream  of  life,  and  returned  upon 
a  Friday  to  electrify  Europe  with  the  wondrous 
tidings  of  his  discovery.  As  a  harbinger  of  good, 
therefore,  and  not  of  evil,  I  hail  our  departure  upon 
this  favoured  day."  With  the  usual  alternations  of 
fair  and  foul  weather,  the  vessel,  touching  at  Gibral- 
ter.  Port  Mahon,  Malta,  aud  Smyrna,  of  which  places 
there  are  incidentally  some  lively  sketches,  reached 
Constantinople,  where  the  American  Government  had 
desired  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  obtain,  through  their 
ambassador,  a  special  firman  to  facilitate  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  introduced  to  the  young  sultan,  and, 
after  some  delay,  being  furnished  with  the  desired 
document,  lost  no  time  in  setting  sail  for  Beyroot,  in 
Syria,  where  he  arrived  on  March  25,  1848.  Here, 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  enterprise,  he  was  not 
a  little  discouraged  by  the  accounts  he  received. 
Lieutenant  Molyneux's  party  had  been  recently  at- 
tacked ;  and  the  natives  declared  that  a  fresh  attempt 
was  nothing  short  of  madness.  Mr.  Lynch,  however, 
confident  in  his  resources,  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and 
having  fortunately  met  with  Dr.  Anderson,  a  young 
physician  of  New  York,  he  engaged  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. TMs  gentleman  was  detached  across  the  country 
to  make  a  geological  reconnaissance,  and  to  meet  the 
party  on  the  route  from  Acre  to  Tiberias.  To  the 
former  place,  where  the  boats  were  to  be  disembarked 
and  carried  over-land  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Mr. 
Lynch  immediately  repaired  with  the  ship,  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  season  of  flood  upon 
the  river  Jordan.  Here,  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  begins 
the  real  interest  of  his  narrative ;  and  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  his  course  from  that  place  by  fre- 
quent quotation,  to  afford  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  expedition. 

The  Lieutenant,  on  landing,  had  a  conference  with 
the  petty  Governor  of  Acre,  who,  far  from  assisting 
him,  only  endeavoured  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
extortion.  Meanwhile,  "  the  *  Supply '  had  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  close  in-shore  to  land  the  provisions 
and  things  sent  back  in  the  morning.  The  boats  of 
the  expedition  had  also  arrived,  as  well  as  the  trucks 
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drawn  roimd  the  beach.  The  govenior  and  his  officers 
came  down  to  look  at  them,  Mowed  by  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  place.  Such  a  mob !— Such 
damonr  and  confusion!  I  requested  the  governor 
to  employ  the  police  to  dear  a  place  for  us  to  pitch 
our  tents  upon  the  beach.  He  did  so  immediately, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  for  the  crowd,  driven  off  at 
one  moment,  returned  the  next,  more  clamorous  than 
before ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  prevent  the  townspeople  irom  gratifying  their 
laudable  desire  for  information,  not  to  speak  of  acqui- 
sition, for  they  are  notorious  thieves  ....  Finding  it 
impossible  to  land  our  effects  and  encamp  here,  we 
returned,  and  pitched  our  tents  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Balus.  But  even  here  the  crowd  followed  us, 
evincing  a  curiosity  only  to  be  equalled  by  our  own 
brethren  of  the  Eastern  States.  Since  the  authorities 
oould  not,  or  would  not,  protect  us,  we  determined  to 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands  and  protect  our- 
selves, and  accordingly  posted  sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  Jack  did  it  effec- 
tually, and  the  flanks  of  two  or  three  bore  witness  to 
the  'capable  impressure'  of  the  pointed  steel,  after 
which  we  were  no  more  molested.  We  then  hauled 
the  boats  up  to  a  small  green  spot  beside  the  river, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  Behind  us  was  the 
great  plain  of  Acre.  With  conflicting  emotions  we 
saw  the  '  Supply,'  under  all  sail,  stand  out  to  sea. 
Shall  any  of  us  live  to  tread  again  her  dean  familiar 
deck  P  What  matters  it  P  We  are  in  the  hand  of 
Qod,  and  fall  early,  or  fall  late,  we  fall  only  with  his 
oonsent." 

Another  interview  followed  with  the  mercenary 
Governor  of  Acre,  when  Lieutenant  Lynch  fell  in  with 
"  a  magnificent  savage,  enveloped  in  a  scarlet  doth 
pdisse,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  He  was  the 
handsomest,  and  I  soon  thought,"  says  our  author, 
"  also  the  most  graceful  being  I  had  ever  seen.  His 
complexion  was  of  a  rich)  mellow,  indescribable  olive 
tint,  with  glossy  black  hair ;  his  teeth  were  regular, 
and  of  the  whitest  ivory,  and  the  glance  of  his  eye 
was  keen  at  times,  but  generally  soft  and  lustrous. 
With  the  tarbouch  upon  his  head,  which  he  seemed 
to  wear  uneasily,  he  reclined,  rather  than  sat,  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  divan,  while  his  "hand  played 
in  unconsdous  familiarity  with  the  hilt  of  his  yata- 
ghan.   He  looked  like  one  who  would  be — 

'  Steel,  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
And  wax  when  with  the  fair.' " 

This  fine  fellow,  named  Akil  Agha,  who  was  in- 
duced to  join  the  party,  and  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, "  had  been  the  year  before  at  the  head  of  several 
tribes  in  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  government. 
Unable  to*  subdue  lum,  they  had  bought  him  in  by 
a  commission,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  colonel,  of 
the  irregular  Arabs,  (very  irregular !)  and  the  pelisse 
of  honour,  which  he  wore."  Such  is  the  imbecility 
of  the  Turkish  government !  This  sheik  told  Mr. 
Lynch,  that  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ghor,  (Jordan  Valley,) 
would  eat  them  up.    Hereupon  he  was  shown  an 


American  revdving  pistol,  which  he  called  the  "  devil's 
invention;"  and  being  informed  that  the  expedition 
numbered  fifteen  men,  iHio,  besides  swords  and 
revdvers,  had  a  large  blunderbuss,  a  lifie,  fourteen 
carbines  with  bayonets,  and  twdve  bowie  knife 
pistols,  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  they  could  de- 
scend the  Jordan.  His  reply  was,  "  You  wOl,  if  any-  j 
body  can."  Another  personage  who  joined  the  party, 
and  was  also  a  valuable  accession  to  it,  was  a  fine  old 
Arab  nobleman,  the  Sherif  Haua,  of  Mecca — ^the 
thirty-third  lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mean- 
while, the  attempt  to  get  horses  to  draw  the  boats 
having  failed,  and  camels  having  been  found  to  answer 
very  well,  the  picturesque  oavdcade  got  underweigh 
for  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Steering  across  the  most 
levd  part  of  the  country  without  further  difficulty 
than  a  little  bumping  and  shaking  of  the  boats,  the 
party  at  length  hdted  upon  the  high  ground  which 
overlooks  the  consecrated  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias. "  Unable,"  says  Mr.  Lynch,  '<to  restrain  my 
impatience,  I  rode  ahead,  and  soon  saw  bdow,  fur 
down  in  the  green  sloping  chasm,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
basking  in  the  sun-light !  Like  a  mirror,  it  lay  em- 
bosomed in  its  rounded  and  beautiful,  but  treeless 
hills.  How  dear  to  the  Christian  are  the  memories 
of  that  lake!— the  lake  of  the  New  Testament! 
Blessed  beyond  the  nature  of  its  dement,  it  has  borne 
the  Son  of  God  upon  its  surface.  Its  cliffs  first 
echoed  the  gkd  tidings  of  sdvation,  and  from  its 
villages  the  first  of  the  Apostles  was  gathered  to  the 
ministry.  Its  pladd  water,  and  its  shdving  beach, 
the  ruined  cities  once  crowded  with  men,  and  the 
everlasting  hills,  the  handiwork  of  God,  all  identify 
and  attest  the  wonderful  miracles  that  were  here  per- 
formed,— ^mirades,  the  least  of  which  was  a  crowning 
act  of  mercy  of  an  Incarnate  God  towards  his  sinful 
and  erring  creatures. 

"  But  how  in  the  world  are  our  boats,'\he  conti- 
nues, "  ever  to  begot  down  this  rocky  and  predpitous 
path,  when  we  are  compelled  to  alight  and  lead  our 
horses  P  From  Acre  to  this  place  we  have  dragged 
the  boats  along  a  series  of  valleys  and  ridges,  but  from 
hence  is  a  sheer  descent.  This  difficulty  overcome, 
we  shall  only  have  our  own  familiar  dement  to  deal 
with ;  we  will,  therefore,  have  to  brace  oursdves  to 
a  desperate  effort.  And  overcome  it  accordingly  was. 
After  the  needful  preparations,  all  hands  were  taken 
up  the  mountain  to  bring  the  boats  down.  "  Many 
times  we  thought,  that,  like  the  herd  of  swine,  they 
would  rush  predpitatdy  into  the  sea.  Every  one  did 
his  best,  and  at  length  success  crowned  our  efforis. 
With  their  flags  flying,  we  carried  them  triumphantly 
beyond  the  walls  uninjured,  and,  amid  a  crowd  oif 
spectators,  launched  them  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Arabs  singing,  clapping  their 
hands  to  the  time,  and  crying  for  daekikuA, — but  we  | 
neither  shouted  nor  cheered.  From  christian  lips  it  ' 
would  have  sounded  like  profanation.  A  look  upon 
that  consecrated  lake  ever  brought  to  the  remem- 
brance the  words,  *  Peace,  be  still !  * — which  not  only 
repressed  all  noisy  exhibition,  but  soothed  for  a  while 
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all  earthly  care.  Buojantlj  floated  the  two  'Fannies/ 
bearing  the  stars  and  stripe — iie  noblest  fiag  of  free- 
dom  HOW  waving  in  the  world  /"  The  worthy  Lieute- 
nant forgets,  in  his  national  enthusiasm,  the  curse  and 
stigma  of  slavery  that  old  England  has  repudiated ; 
but  let  that  pass.  "  Since  the  time  of  Josephus  and 
the  Bomans,"  as  he  truly  obsenres,  "  no  vessel  of  any 
size  has  sailed  upon  this  sea,  and  for  very  many  years 
but  a  solitary  keel  has  furrowed  its  surface."  And 
well  does  the  writer  remember  his  cruise  in  that  soli- 
tary bark !  But,  not  to  linger  on  personal  reminis- 
cences, let  us  hasten  on  with  our  explorer.  After 
purehasing  and  vamping  up  the  old  wooden  boat  on  the 
lake  to  convey  stores  and  lighten  the  "Pannies," 
arrangements  were  made  to  descend  the  Jordan  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  course,  as 
before  observed,  is  through  a  frightful  desert;  the 
Anb  boatmen  declared  its  rocks  and  rapids  both 
numerous  and  perilous;  and,  moreover,  usually  se- 
lected by  the  Bedouins,  like  similar  spots  on  the 
Rhine  by  robber  knights  of  old,  to  pounce  upon  their 
victims.  It  was  arranged,  that  while  the  boats  de- 
scended the  stream,  a  caravan  with  camels  should 
follow  its  banks  bearing  supplies.  This  party  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Dale,  and  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bedlow,  Mr.  Lynch, 
Sherif,  Akil,  Mustafa,  and  ten  Bedouin  videttes,  who 
were  to  keep  as  near  the  river  as  possible,  and  on 
hearing  two  guns  fired,  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades. 

Bright  was  the  day  when  they  steered  from  Tibe- 
rias down  to  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan.  Gallantly 
marehed  the  cavalcade  on  the  land;  beautiful  must 
have  appeared  the  boats  upon  the  water.  "  Little  did 
we  know  what  difficulties  we  might  have  to  encounter. 
But,  placing  our  trust  ^on  high,  we  hoped  and  feared 
not." 

Our  utmost  limits  are  wholly  insufKcient  to  do 
more  than  give  a  sketch  of  our  author's  description  of 
his  descent  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  accompanied  by 
maps  and  engravings.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
graphic  description  of  scenic  pecub'arities,  nomadic 
Arabs,  and  natural  productions  of  the  district,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interestiug  narratives  we  have  ever 
read ;  and  being  acquainted  with  the  general  locality, 
and  having  personally,  though  temporarily,  suffered 
from  the  depressing  climate,  we  can  testify  to  its 
admirable  truth  of  delineation.  For  some  distance 
they  met  with  no  accident;  but  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  part  of  the  country  perilous  from  the 
warlike  character  of  its  nomadic  tribes.  "  Every  one 
lay  down  with  his  cartridge-belt  on,  and  his  arms 
beside  him.  It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart," 
says  Mr. Lynch,  "to  carry  through  this  enterprise 
without  bloodshed  or  the  loss  of  life ;  but  we  had  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Average  width  of  river 
to-day,  forty  yards ;  depth,  from  2^  to  6  feet ;  de- 
scended nine  rapids,  three  of  them  terrific  ones. 
With  our  hands  upon  our  firelocks,  we  slept  soundly ; 
the  crackle  of  the  dry  wood  of  the  camp  fires,  and  the 
low  sound  of  the  Arabs'  song,  miugliug  with  our 


dreams ;  dreams  perchance  as  pleasant  as  those  of 
Jacob  at  Bethel;  for,  although  our  pillows  were  hard 
and  our  beds  the  native  earth,  we  were  upon  the 
brink  of  the  sacred  Jordan !" 

The  poor  wooden  boat,  "Uncle  Sam,**  was  soon 
knocked  t^)  pieces  by  bumping  against  the  numerous 
rocks  and  shoals ;  and  the  Lieutenant  had  to  congra- 
tulate himself  upon  bringing  metal  ones,  but  for 
which  precaution  the  enterprise  must  have  certainly 
failed.    Next  day  they  had  a  narrow  escape. 

"At  10. 15.  A.U."  he  says,  "we  cast  off  and  shot 
down  the  first  rapid,  and  stopped  to  examine  more 
closely  a  desperate-looking  cascade  of  eleven  feet.  In 
the  middle  of  the  channel  was  a  shoot  at  an  angle  of 
about  sixty  degrees,  with  a  bold,  bluff,  threatening 
rock  at  its  foot,  exactly  in  the  passage.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  turn  almost  at  a  sharp 
angle  in  descending,  to  avoid  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
This  rock  was  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  whirlpool, 
which  a  cauldron  of  foam  swept  round  and  round  in 
circling  eddies.  Yet  below  were  two  fierce  rapids, 
each  about  150  yards  in  length,  with  the  points  of 
black  rocks  peering  above  the  white  and  agitated 
surface.  Below  them,  again,  within  a  mile,  were  two 
other  rapids,  longer,  but  more  shelving,  and  less 
difficult. 

"  Fortunately,  a  krge  bush  was  growing  upon  the 
left  bank,  about  &yg  feet  up,  where  the  crash  of  the 
water  from  above  had  formed  a  kind  of  promontory. 
By  swimming  across  some  distance  up  the  stream, 
one  of  the  men  had'  carried  over  the  end  of  a  rope, 
and  made  it  fast  around  the  roots  of  this  bush.  The 
great  doubt  was  whether  the  hold  of  the  roots  would 
be  sufficient  to  vrithstand  the  strain ;  but  there  was 
no  alternative.  In  order  not  to  risk  the  men,  I  em- 
ployed some  of  the  most  vigorous  Arabs  in  the 
camp  to  swim  by  the  sides  of  the  boats,  and  guide 
them,  if  possible,  dear  of  danger.  Landing  the  men, 
therefore,  and  tracking  the  'Fanny  Mason'  up 
stream,  we  shot  her  across,  and,  gathering  in  the  slack 
of  the  rope,  let  her  drop  to  the  brink  of  the  cascade, 
where  she  fairly  trembled  and  bent  in  the  fierce 
strength  of  the  sweeping  current.  It  was  a  moment  | 
of  intense  anxiety.  The  sailors  had  now  clambered  < 
along  the  banks,  and  stood  at  intervab  below,  ready  I 
to  assist  us  if  thrown  from  the  boat  and  swept 
towards  them.  One  man  with  me  in  the  boat  stood 
by  the  line ;  a  number  of  naked  Arabs  were  upon  the 
rocks  and  in  the  foaming  water  gesticulating  wildly, 
their  shouts  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the  boisterous 
rapids,  and  their  dusky  forms  contrasting  strangely 
with  tJhe  effervescing  flood ;  and  four  on  each  side,  and 
in  the  water,  were  clinging  to  the  boat,  ready  to 
guide  her  clear  of  the  threatening  rock,  if  possible. 

"  The  '  Faxmy  Mason,'  in  the  meanwhile,  swayed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  mad  torrent,  like  a  frightened 
steed,  straining  the  line  which  held  her.  Watching 
the  moment  when  her  bows  were  brought  in  the  right 
direction,  I  gave  the  signal  to  let  go  the  rope.  There 
was  a  rush,  a  plunge,  an  upward  leap,  and  the  rock 
I  was  cleared,  the  pool  was  passed,  and,  half  full  of 
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water,  with  breathless  velocity,  we  were  swept  safely 
down,  the  rapid.  Such  screaming  and  shouting — the 
Arabs  seemed  to  exult  more  than  ourselves.  It  was 
iu  seeiiiing  only  that  they  were  glad ;  but  we  were 
grateful.  Two  of  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold,  and  were 
carried  far  below  us,  but  were  rescued  with  a  slight 
injury  to  one  of  them.  It  was  exactly  twelve  o'docV 
when  we  cleared  the  cascade.  Mr.  Aulick  soon  fol- 
lowed in  the  '  Fanny  Skinner,'  and  by  his  skill  and 
coolness  passed  down  in  perfect  safety." 

During  their  downward  progress  AkU  and  Sherif 
often  vi:$ited  the  boating  party  at  their  nightly  en- 
campment.   Of  these  men  we  hare  a  capital  picture. 

"  Sherif  was  the  Nestor,  and  AkU  the  Achilles  of 
our  camp.  The  former  was  our  counsellor,  sagacious 
and  prudent;  the  latter  was  the  bold  warrior  and 
admirable  scout.  On  the  march  it  was  said  that  he 
contrived  to  get  a  sight  of  the  boats  when  no  one  else 
could.  We  were  never  tired  of  the  company  of  this 
graceful  savage.  Altogether,  he  was  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  manhood  we  had  seen.  Looking  at  his 
fine  face,  almost  effeminate  in  its  regularity  of  feature, 
who  would  imagine  that  he  had  been  the  stem  leader 
of  revolt,  and  that  his  laughing  careless  eye  had  ever 
glanced  from  his  stronghold  on  the  hill  upon  the 
Pasha's  troops  in  the  plain,  meditating  slaughter  in 
their  ranks,  and  booty  from  the  routed  Turk?  or 
searched  the  ravines  and  the  hill-sides,  the  wady  and 
the  valley  for  the  lurking  peasants  and  their  herds  P 
That  arm,  which  in  its  easy  and  graceful  position 
seemed  almost  nerveless,  had  wielded  the  scimitar 
with  fatal  strength ;  and  Ac,  seemingly  so  mild,  had 
led  a  small  but  desperate  baud  against  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  and  forced  the  Governor  of  Acre  to 
treat  with  him,  and  purchase  the  security  of  the 
district  with  a  high  office  and  the  crimson  pelisse  of 
honour.  When  asked  this  evening  why  he  did  not 
settle  down  on  some  of  the  fertile  lands  in  his  district, 
his  reply  was,  *  Would  you  have  me  disgrace  myself, 
and  till  the  ground  like  one  of  the  Pellahin  ?' " 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  scientific  details, 
that  we  may  treat  our  readers  to  a  few  characteristic 
pictures.  Onward  the  party  swept  through  the  hor- 
rible wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  "  Descending  from  the 
camp  to  the  boats,  by  aid  of  the  gnarled  and  tangled 
roots  which  protruded  from  the  face  of  the  bank,  and 
with  'Push  off,*  'Let  fall,*  and  'Give  way,'  we 
shot  into  the  current,  and  swept  away  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wandering  GhaurineL  Their  astonishment  at 
beholding  our  boats,  and  our  strange  appearance,  had 
in  it  something  astonishingly  ludicrous.  On  rising  at 
an  early  hour  this  morning,  (for  we  were  generally  up 
and  stirring  before  the  lagging  sun,)  we  found  the 
whole  bank  lined  with  these  wondering  barbarians, 
who  were  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  bluff,  with 
their  heads  projecting  over  the  bank,  and  looking 
upon  the  floating  waters  beneath ;  turning,  from  time 
to  time,  to  regard  the  race  to  whom  belonged  such 
rare  inventions  and  famous  mechanism  as  boats  and 
six-barrel  revolvers. 

The  boats  had  littlo  need  of  the  oars  to  propel 


them,  for  the  current  carried  us  along  at  the  rate  of 
from  four  to  six  knots  an  hour,  the  river,  firom  its 
eccentric  course,  scarcely  permitting  a  oonect  sketdi 
of  its  topography  to  be  taken.  It  curved  and  twisted 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  turning  in  the  shoii 
space  of  half  an  hour  to  eveiy  quarter  of  the  oompaas^ 
— seeming  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  its  luxuriant  mean- 
derings  in  the  calm  and  silent  valley,  and  reluctant  to 
pour  its  sweet  and  sacred  waters  into  the  accursed 
bosom  of  the  bitter  sea. 

For  hours»  in  their  swift  descent,  the  boats  floated 
down  in  silence — ^the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  Here 
and  there  were  spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The  numer- 
ous birds  sung  with  a  music  strange  and  manifold ; 
the  wiUow  branches  were  spread  upon  the  stream  like 
tresses,  and  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 
with  a  multitude  of  white  and  silveiy  little  flowers, 
looked  out  from  among  them ;  and  the  cliff  swaUow 
wheeled  over  the  falls,  or  went  at  his  own  wild  will, 
darting  through  the  arched  vistas,  shadowed  and 
shaped  by  the  meeting  foliage  on  the  banks ;  and  above 
all,  yet  attuned  to  all,  was  the  music  of  the  river, 
gushing  with  a  sound  like  that  of  shawns  and  cymbals.** 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  valley  of  the 
Jordon  is  very  extraordinary;  gradually  descending 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  aspect  of  the  desolate  rallcy, 
with  its  ranges  of  yeUow  crags,  its  solitary  river  borw 
dered  with  green  thickets,  is  truthfully  depicted  in  the 
following  passage — ^which  carries  us  back  to  that 
burning  cUme,  and  may  transport  thither  the  ima« 
ginative  reader : — 

"  Beneath  a  sky  hollowed  above  us  like  a  btaieii 
buckler,  and  refracting  the  shafts  of  smiling  sunlight, 
we  journeyed  on,  heeding  neither  light  nor  heat,  hun- 
ger nor  thirst,  danger  nor  fatigue;  but  each  day 
looked  cheerfully  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should 
be  gathered  on  the  margin  of  the  river;  the  tents  all 
spread,  the  boats  fastened  to  the  shore,  the  watch 
fires  blazing,  and  the  sound  of  human  Toices  breaking 
the  tyrannous  silence,  and  giving  a  home-like  aspect 
to  the  wilderness. 

"  The  character  of  the  whole  scene  of  this  dreaiy 
waste  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive.  Looking 
out  upon  the  desert,  bright  with  reverberated  %ht 
and  heat,  was  like  beholding  a  conflagration  from  a 
window  at  twilight.  Each  detail  of  the  strange  and 
solemn  scene  could  be  examined  as  through  a  lens. 

"The  mountains  towards  the  west  rose  up  like 
isbnds  from  the  sea,  with  the  billows  heaving  at  their 
bases.  The  rough  peaks  caught  the  slanting  sunlight, 
while  sharp  black  shadows  marked  the  sides  turned 
from  the  rays.  Deep-rooted  in  the  plain,  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  heaved  the  garment  of  the  earth 
away,  and  rose  abruptly  in  naked  pyramidical  crags, 
each  scar  and  fissure  as  palpably  distinct  as  though 
within  reach,  and  yet  we  were  hours  away ;  the  lami- 
nations of  their  strata  resembling  the  leaves  of  some 
gigantic  volume,  wherciu  is  written,  by  the  hand  of 
God,  the  history  of  the  changes  ho  has  wrought. 
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"Tovards  the  south,  the  ridges  and  higher  masses 
of  the  range,  as  they  swept  away  in  the  distance,  were 
aerial  and  faint,  and  softened  into  dimness  by  a  pale 
transparent  mist. 

"  The  plain,  that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of  the 
hills,  was  broken  into  ridges  and  multitudinous  cone- 
like mounds,  resembling  tumultuous  water  at  'the 
meeting  of  two  adverse  tides,'  and  presented  a  wild 
and  chequered  tract  of  land,  with  spots  of  vegetation 
flourishing  upon  the  frontiers,  of  irreclaimable  sterility. 

"  A  low,  pale,  yellow  ridge  of  conical  hills  marked 
the  termination  of  the  higher  terrace,  beneath  which 
swept  gently  this  lower  plain,  with  a  similar  undu- 
lating surface,  half  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  spare 
verdure  and  thistle-covered  hillocks. 

"  Still  lower  was  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  the 
sacred  river !  Its  banks  fringed  with  perpetual  ver- 
dure, winding  in  a  thousand  gracefid  mazes;  its 
pathway  cheered  with  songs  of  birds  and  its  own  clear 
voice  of  gushing  minstrelsy;  its  course  a  bright  line  in 
this  cheerless  waste.  Yet,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  only 
rendered  so  by  contrast  with  a  harsh,  dry,  calcined 
earth  around — the  salt-sown  desert !" 

After  following  the  almost  interminable  windings  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  deep  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  attributable — ^the  Jordan — in  sixty  miles  of 
latitude  and  four  or  five  of  longitude,  traversing  at 
least  200  miles ;  and  having  escaped  alike  the  perils 
of  its  numerous  and  dangerous  rapids,  and  the  bands 
of  predatoiy  Arabs,  who  were  probably  overawed  by 
so  warlike  and  well-appointed  a  party,  the  adven- 
turers now  approached  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  a  short  distance  before  committing  themselves  to 
its  awful  waters,  they  were  fortunate  in  witnessing 
the  annual  pilgrimage  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan, 
a  most  strildng  and  imposing  spectacle,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  given  up,  with  this  brief  exception,  to 
utter  solitude  and  silence. 

"  Tu&aday,  April  18M. — ^At  3  a.m.  we  were  aroused 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  pilgrims  were  coming. 
Rising  in  haste,  we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights, 
with  a  dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over  the 
hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precipitation,  we  hur- 
riedly removed  them  and  all  our  effects  to  a  short 
distance  to  the  left.  We  had  scarce  finished,  when 
they  were  upon  us: — ^men,  women,  and  children, 
mounted  on  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
rushed  impetuously  by  towards  the  bank.  They  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  fugitives  from  a  routed 
army. 

**  Our  Bedouin  friends  here  stood  us  in  good  stead : 
sticking  their  tufted  spears  before  our  tents,  they 
mounted  their  steeds  and  formed  a  military  cordon 
around  us.  But  for  them  we  should  have  been  run 
down,  and  most  of  our  effects  trampled  upon,  scat- 
tered, and  lost.  Strange  that  we  should  have  been 
shielded  from  a  christian  throng  by  the  wild  children  of 
the  desert, — ^Muslims  in  name,  but  Pagans  in  reality ! 
Nothing  but  the  spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Arabs 
saved  us. 

"I  had^  in  the  meantime,  sent  the  boats  to  the 


opposite  shore  a  little  below  the  bathing-place,  as  well 
to  be  out  of  the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render 
assistance  should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept  down  by 
the  current  and  in  danger  of  drowning. 

"  While  the  boats  were  taking  their  position  one  of 
the  earlier  bathers  cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred 
place ;  but,  when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him, 
he  warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  opposite  shore, 
with  their  crews  in  them,  they  presented  an  unusual 
spectacle.  The  party  which  had  disturbed  us  was 
tlie  advanced  guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 
At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  last  made  its 
appearance,  coming  over  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge  in 
one  tumultuous  eager  throng. 

"  Li  all  the  wild  haste  of  a  disorderly  rout,  Copts  and 
Russians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Syrians,  from 
all  parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  from  Africa,  and  from 
far-distant  America,  on  they  came ;  men,  women,  and 
children  of  every  age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety  of 
costume ;  talking,  screaming,  shouting,  in  almost 
every  known  language  under  the  sun.  Mounted  as 
variously  as  those  who  had  preceded  them,  many  of 
the  women  and  children  were  suspended  in  baskets, 
or  confined  in  cages ;  and,  with  their  eyes  strained 
towards  the  river,  heedless  of  all  intervening  obstacles, 
they  hurried  eagerly  forward,  and  dismounting  in 
haste,  and  disrobing  with  precipitation,  rushed  down 
the  bank,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  stream. 

"  They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one  impulsive  feel- 
ing, and  perfectly  regardless  of  the  observations  of 
others.  Each  one  plunged  himself,  or  was  dipped  by 
another,  three  times  below  the  surface,  in  honour  of 
the  Trinity;  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or  some  other 
utensil  from  the  river.  The  bathing-dress  of  many 
of  the  pilgrims  was  a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross 
upon  it.  Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed, 
cut  branches  of  the  a^nus  castus,  or  willow,  and,  dipping 
them  in  the  consecrated  stream,  bore  them  away  ;is 
memorials  of  their  visit. 

"  In  an  hour  they  began  to  disappear ;  and  in  less 
than  three  hours  the  trodden  surface  of  the  lately 
crowded  bank  reflected  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approached,  and  left 
to  us  once  more  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness.  It  was  like  a  dream.  An  immense  crowd 
of  human  beings,  said  to  be  eight  thousand — but  I 
thought  not  so  many — ^had  passed  and  repassed  before 
our  tents,  and  left  not  a  vestige  behind  them." 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  bathing-place  of 
the  pilgrims,  the  boats  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
its  influx  into  which  the  Jordan  is  ISO  yards  wide 
and  three  feet  deep.  The  first  taste  of  its  navigation 
was  anything  but  encouraging.  As  they  rounded  the 
point  and  swept  into  the  waters, — "  a  nauseous  com- 
pound of  bitters  and  salt," — there  was  blowing  a  fresh 
north-west  wind.  "We  endeavoured,"  says  Mr. 
Lynch,  "  to  steer  a  little  to  the  north  and  west,  tu* 
make  a  true  west  course,  and  threw  the  patent  log 
overboard  to  measure  the  distance,  but  the  wind  rose 
so  rapidly  that  the  boats  could  not  keep  head  to  wind, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  haul  the  log  in.    The  sea 
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I  continued  to  nae  with  the  increasing  wind,  vhieh 
gradnallj  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  pi€^ented  an  agi- 
tated surface  of  foaming  brine ;  the  spray,  evaporating 
as  it  fell,  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  oar  dothes, 
our  hands,  and  faces,  and  while  it  conyejed  a  pricklj 
sensation  wherever  it  touched  the  skin,  was,  above  all, 
exceedingly  pamful  to  the  ejes.  The  boats,  heavily 
laden,  struggled  sluggishly  at  first,  but  when  the 
wind  freshened  in  its  fierceness,  from  the  density  of 
the  water,  it  seemed  as  if  their  bows  were  encounter- 
ing the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans  instead  of  the 
opposing  waves  of  an  angiy  sea.  At  3.50,  passed  a 
piece  of  drift-wood,  and  soon  after  saw  three  swallows 
and  a  gulL  At  4.i5,  the  wind  blew  so  fiercely  that 
the  boats  could  make  no  headway,  not  even  the '  Fanny 
Skinner/  which  was  nearer  to  the  weather  shore ;  and 
we  drifted  rapidly  to  leeward, — ^threw  over  some  of  the 
fresh  water,  to  lighten  the  '  Fanny  Mason,'  which 
laboured  very  much,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  boats 
would  founder." 

Suffering  excessively  from  the  salt  with  which 
they  were  incrusted,  they  bore  away  for  shore. 
In  another  hour  the  wind  instantaneously  abated, 
and,  from  the  ponderous  quality  of  the  water,  the 
sea  sunk  as  by  magic.  They  landed  on  an  un- 
known and  dreaiy  shore ;  shouts  and  signals  were 
made  for  the  land  caravan,  the  boats  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  the  camp  established  beside  a  brackish 
spring.  Wet  and  weaiy,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  dust  beside  a  foetid  marsh,  with  the  dreary  sea 
and  its  volcanic  mountains  before  and  around  them. 
"  At  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  the 
distant  convent  bell  of  Mar  Saba  struck  gratefully 
upon  the  ear,— for  it  was  the  Christian  call  to  prayer, 
and  told  of  human  wants  and  human  sympathies  to  the 
wayfarers  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Death." 

The  general  dimensions  and  configuration  of  the 
Salt  Lake  had  been  previously  ascertained,  and  a 
tolerably  correct  map  drawn  up  under  Dr.  Robinson's 
direction,  founded  upon  his  own  observations  and 
those  of  the  travellers  who  had  preceded  him.  Lieu« 
tenant  Lynch,  however,  has  made  most  yaluable  addi- 
tions to  our  information.  We  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself  for  the  details  of  his  operations,  accompanied 
and  explained  as  they  are  by  an  excellent  chart. 
Commencing  at  the  northern  extremity,  he  gradually 
worked  his  way  to  the  southern,  proceeding  from 
shore  to  shore  on  a  zigzag  course,  sounding  every- 
where as  he  advanced,  and  rectifying  the  delineation 
of  the  coast.  The  general  character  of  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  twelve 
in  its  broadest  part,  is  probably  known,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  hemmed  in  by 
parallel  ranges  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  mountains ; 
those  of  the  desert  of  Judea  on  the  western,  and  of  the 
land  of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side.  Through  these 
mountain  walls  deep  and  jagged  ravines  descend  to  its 
borders.  Here  and  there  is  a  solitary  spring,  with  a 
little  half-tropical  vegetation,  such  as  £n-gedi— the 
Engaddi  of  the  Bible— visited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  now  again  by  Lieutenant  Lynch.    The 


southern  half  of  the  bke  is  veiy  remarkable.  Here, 
it  has  generally  been  supposed,  stood  the  guilty  cities 
of  the  plain ;  and  here,  in  shallow  water,  traveDers 
have  even  fancied  they  could  trace  their  submerged 
foundations ;  nothing  of  this  sort,  however,  fell  under 
the  notice  of  the  party.  But  how  extraordinary  are 
all  the  surrounding  phenomena  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  At  8.30  started  again,  and  steered  E.S^.,  sound- 
ing every  five  minutes,  the  depth  from  one  to  one- 
and-three-quarter  fathoms ;  white  and  black  slime  and 
mud.  A  swallow  flew  by  us.  At  8.59  stopped  to 
take  compass-bearings.  Seetzen  saw  this  salt  moun- 
tain in  1806,  and  says  he  never  before  behehl  one  so 
torn  and  riven ;  but  neither  Costigan  nor  Molyneux, 
who  were  in  boats,  came  farther  south  on  the  sea  than 
the  peninsula.  With  regard  to  this  part»  therefore, 
which  most  probably  covers  the  guilty  cities,-— 

'  We  were  the  fint 
That  ever  burst 
Into  this  silent  sea.* 

"  At  9,  the  water  shoaling,  hauled  more  off  shore. 
Soon  after,  to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Usdum,  one-third  the  distance  from  its 
north  extreme,  a  lofty  round  pillar,  standing  appa- 
rently detached  from  the  general  mass,  at  the  head  of 
a  deep,  narrow,  and  abrupt  chasm.  We  immediately 
pulled  in  for  the  shore,  and  Dr.  Anderson  and  I  went 
up  and  examined  it.  The  beach  was  a  soft  slimy 
mud,  encrusted  with  salt ;  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  water  covered  with  saline  fragments  and  flakes  of 
bitumen.  We  found  the  pillar  to  be  of  solid  salt, 
capped  with  carbonate  of  lime,  cylindrical  in  fron^ 
and  pyramidical  behind.  The  upper  or  rounded  part 
is  about  forty  feet  high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oval 
pedestal  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  slightly  decreases  in  size  upwards*  crumbles 
at  the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mass  of  erystallisation. 
A  prop,  or  buttress,  connects  it  with  the  mountain 
behind,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  d^6ru  of  a  light 
stone  colour.  Its  peculiar  shape  is  doubtless  attri- 
butable to  the  action  of  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs 
had  told  us,  in  vague  terms,  that  there  was  to  be 
found  a  pillar  somewhere  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea ; 
but  their  statements,  in  all  other  respects,  had  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  that  we  could  place  no  reliance  on 
them. 

"  At  10.10,  returned  to  the  boat  with  large  speci- 
mens. The  shore  was  soft,  and  very  yielding,  for  a 
great  distance ;  the  boats  could  not  get  within  900 
yards  of  the  beach,  and  our  foot-prints,  made  on  land- 
ing, were,  when  we  returned,  incrusted  with  salt.  A 
little  further  on,  hmding  to  make  observations,  the 
beach  was  so  hot  as  to  blister  the  feet;  it' was  like 
running  over  burning  ashes,  and  it  was  a  delightful 
sensation  when  the  feet  touched  the  salt  slimy  water 
of  the  sea,  although  then  at  the  temperature  of  88*. 

Near  this  spot,  and  not  far  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  a  remarkable  peninsuhi  prqjecta 
into  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  which  was  named 
by  our  explorers  "  Point  Costigan,"  and  the  southern    | 
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"  Point  Molyneax,"  as  a  tribute  to  the  two  gallant 
Englishmen  who  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plore this  sea !  It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  unmitigated 
desolation.  "  On  one  side,  nigged  and  worn,  was  the 
salt  mountain  of  Usdum,  with  its  conspicuous  pillar, 
which  reminded  us,  at  least,  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
plain;  on  the  other  were  the  lofty  and  barren  cliffs  of 
Moab,  in  one  of  the  caves  of  which  the  fugitive  Lot 
found  shelter.  To  the  south  was  an  extensive  flat, 
intersected  by  sluggish  drains,  with  the  high  hills  of 
Edom  semi-girdling  the  salt  plain  where  the  Israelites 
repeatedly  overthrew  their  enemies ;  and,  to  the  north, 
was  the  calm  and  motionless  sea,  curtained  with  a 
purple  mist ;  while  many  fathoms  deep,  in  the  slimy 
mud  beneath  it,  ky  embedded  the  ruins  of  the  ill-fated 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  glare  of  light 
was  blinding  to  the  eye,  and  the  atmosphere  difficult 
of  respiration.  No  bird  fanned  with  its  wings  the 
attenuated  air  through  which  the  sun  poured  its 
scorchmg  rays  upon  the  mysterious  element  on  which 
we  floated,  and  which  alone,  of  all  the  works  of  its 
Maker,  contains  no  living  thing  within  it." 

The  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  the  volcanic  shores,  began,  indeed, 
to  tell  fearfully  upon  the  whole  party.  With  water 
all  around  them,  they  were  often  nearly  perishing 
with  thirst.  A  fatal  lethargy  seemed  to  be  gradually 
stealing  over  all  their  faculties.  "The  tendency  to 
drowsiness  became  almost  irresistible."  The  very  airs 
that  fanned  them  were  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace. 
One  day  while  gliding  dreamily  along  above  the 
buried  plain  of  Siddim,  the  greater  part  were  over- 
come by  invincible  lassitude,  and  lay  stretched  out 
before  tiie  watchful  leader  of  the  enterprise  "  in  every 
attitude  of  a  sleep  that  had  more  of  stupor  in  it 
than  of  repose." 

"  In  the  awful  aspect,"  he  observes,  "  which  this  sea 
presented,  when  we  first  beheld  it,  I  seemed  to  read 
the  inscription  over  the  gates  of  Dante's  Inferno^ — 
'  Ye  who  enter  here,  leave  hope  behind.'  Since  then, 
habituated  to  mysterious  appearances  in  a  journey  so 
replete  with  them,  and  accustomed  to  scenes  of  deep 
and  thrilling  interest  at  every  step  of  our  progress, 
those  feelings  of  awe  had  been  insensibly  lessened  or 
hushed  by  deep  interest  in  the  investigations  we  had 
pursued.  But  now^  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  wakefulness, 
the  feeling  of  awe  returned;  and  as  I  looked  upon 
the  sleepers,  I  felt  '  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stand  up/ 
as  Job's  did,  when  'a  spirit  passed  before  his  face;' 
for  to  my  disturbed  imagination  there  was  something 
fearful  in  the  expression  of  their  inflamed  and  swollen 
visages.  The  fierce  angel  of  disease  seemed  hovermg 
over  them,  and  I  read  the  forerunner  of  his  presence 
in  their  flashed  and  feverish  sleep.  Some  with  their 
bodies  bent»  and  arms  dangling  over  the  abandoned 
oars,  their  hands  excoriated  with  the  acrid  water, 
slept  profoundly;  others,  with  heads  thrown  back, 
and  lips  cracked  and  sore,  with  a  scarlet  flush  on 
either  cheek,  seemed  overpowered  by  heat  and  weari- 
ness even  in  sleep;  while  some,  upon  whose  faces 
shone  the  reflected  light  from  the  water,  looked 


ghastly,  and  dozed  with  a  nervous  twitching  of  the 
limbs,  and  now  and  then  starting  from  their  sleep, 
drank  deeply  from  a  beaker,  and  sank  back  again  to 
lethargy.  The  solitude,  the  scene,  my  own  thoughts, 
were  too  much;  I  felt,  as  I  sat  thus,  steering  the 
drowsily-moving  boat,  as  if  I  were  a  Charfin,  fenying, 
not  the  souls,  but  the  bodies  of  the  departed  and  the 
damned  over  some  infernal  lake,  and  could  endure  it 
no  longer;  but,  breaking  from  mylistlessness,  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  fiirled,  and  the  oan  resumed ;  action 
seemed  better  than  such  unnatural  stupor. 

"Tormented  thus,  under  the  burning  sun,  with 
lassitude  and  thirst,  a  fifesh-water  bath  in  some  cool 
rocky  nook  was  like  the  bliss  of  paradise."    And 
such  they  were  sometimes  fortunate  enough  to  find 
in  the  ravines  that  bring  down  their  tribute  to  the 
lake.     The  picture  of  one  of  these  spots,  of  its 
"seclusion  and  freshness,  is,  indeed,  most  exquisite." 
"  In  the  evening  we  walked  up  the  ravine  to  bathe. 
It  was   a  toilsome  walk  over  the    rough   ddbr%$ 
brought  down  by  the  winter  rains.    A  short  dlstanot 
up  we  were  surprised  to  see  evidences  of  formef 
habitations  in  the  rocks.  Eoughly  hewn  caverns,  and 
natural  excavations  we  had  frequently  observed,  but 
none  before  evincing  so  much  art.     Some  of  the 
apertures  were  arched  and  cased  with  siUs  of  lime- 
stone, resembling  an  inferior  kind  of  marble.    We 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  obtain  an  entrance,  for  they 
were  cut  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  and 
the  lowest  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  bed  of  the 
ravine.    We  stopped  to  plan  some  mode  of  gaining 
an  entrance  to  one  of  them ;  but  the  sound  of  the 
running  stream,  and  the  cool  shadow  of  the  gorge 
were  too  inviting ;  and  advancing  through  tamarisk, 
oleander,  and  cane,  we  came  upon  the  very  Egeria  of 
fountains.    Far  in  among  the  cane,  embowered,  im- 
bedded, hidden  deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple 
rocks  and  the  soft  green  gloom  of   the  luxuriant 
vegetation,  leaping  with  a  gentle  mnnnnr  from  basin 
to  basin,  over  the  rocks,  under  the  rocks,  by  the 
rocks,  and  clasping  the  rocks  with  its  crystal  arms, 
was  this  little  fountain-wonder.    The  thorny  nflbk, 
and  the  pliant  osher,  were  on  the  bank  above ;  yet 
lower,  the  oleander  and  the  tamarisk ;  while  upon  its 
brink  the  lofty  cane,  bent  by  the  weight  of  its  fringe- 
like  tassels,  formed  bowers  over  the  stream  fit  for  the 
haunts  of  Naiads.     Diana  herself  could  not  have 
desired  a  more  secluded  bath  than  each  of  us  took  in 
a  separate  basin. 

"This,  more  probably  than  the  fountain  of  Ain 
Jiddy  (Engaddi)  high  up  the  moimtain,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  realization  of  the  poet's  dream — the 
genuine  '  diamond  of  the  desert ;'  and  in  one  of  the 
vaulted  coves  above,  the  imagination  can  dwell  upon 
the  night  procession,  Edith  Plantagenet,  and  the 
flower  dropped  in  hesitation,  and  picked  up  with 
avidity;  the  pure,  disinterested  aspirations  of  the 
Crusader,  the  licentious  thoughts  of  the  Saracen,  and 
the  wild,  impracticable  visions  of  the  saintly  enthu- 
siast. One  of  those  caverns  too,  since  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  man,  may  have  been  the  veritable  cave  of 
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'Adullam/  for  this  is  the  wilderness  of  Engaddi. 
Here,  too,  maj  have  been  the  dwellings  of  the 
Essenes,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  sub- 
sequently of  hermits,  when  Palestine  was  under 
Christian  sway.  The  Arabs  say  that  these  caves  have 
been  here  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  many 
years  ago  some  of  the  tribe  succeeded  in  entering 
one  of  them,  and  foond  vast  chambers  excavated  in 
the  rock.  They  may  have  been  the  cells  where 
'gibbered  and  moaned'  the  hermit  of  Engaddi." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  On  reaching 
the  Dead  Sea  the  want  of  forage  had  compelled  the 
knd  party  to  ascend  from  the  shores,  above  which 
they  hovered, — sometimes  catching  sight,  and  having, 
at  particular  points,  brief  intercourse  with  their  com- 
panions  on  the  water.  With  them  Mr.  Lynch  paid  a 
visit  to  Kerak,  the  capital  of  Moab,  where,  but  for 
the  strength  of  their  party,  they  would  have  been 
attacked  by  the  Arabs.  Another,  and  most  interest- 
ing excursion,  was  also  made  to  the  extraordinary 
KMck  fortress  of  Masada,  which  witnessed  the  last 
expiring  struggles  for  Jewish  independence  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  At  length  the  party  reached 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake — finished  their 
observations — hauled  out  their  battered  boats — ^loaded 
them  in  portions  upon  camels,  and  prepared  for  their 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  "  Winding  ^owly  up  the  steep 
pass,"  says  Mr.  Lynch,  "  we  looked  back  at  every 
turn  upon  our  last  place  of  encampment,  and  upon  the 
silent  sea.  We  are  ever  sad  on  parting  with  things 
for  the  last  time.  The  feeling  that  we  are  never  to 
see  them  again  makes  us  painfolly  sensible  of  our 
own  mortality." 

After  spending  twenty-two  nights  on  the  sea,  having 
sounded  it,  determined  its  geographical  position,  noted 
exactly  the  topography  of  its  shores,  ascertamed 
the  temperature,  width,  depth,  and  velocity  of  its 
tributaries,  collected  specimens  of  every  kind,  and 
noted  the  winds,  cnirents,  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  atmospheric  phenomena,  the  author  passes  on  to 
state  his  general  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

*'Erom  the  summit  of  these  difb,"  he  observes, 
"  in  a  line  a  little  north  of  west,  about  sixteen  miles 
distant,  is  Hebron,  a  short  distance  from  which  Dr. 
Robinson  found  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  this  sea.  From  Beni  Na'im,  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Lot  upon  that  ridge,  it  is  supposed 
that  Abraham  looked  'towards  all  the  land  of  the 
plain,'  and  beheld  the  smoke,  'as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.'  The  inference  from  the  Bible,  that  this 
entire  chasm  was  a  plain  sunk  and  'overwhelmed*  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
extraordinary  character  of  our  soundings.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  sea  consists  of  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one;  the  last  averaging 
tldrteen,  the  former  about  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  Through  the  northern,  and  largest 
and  deepest  one,  in  a  line  corresponding  with  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan,  is  a  ravine,  which  again  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Wady  el  Geil,  or  ravine  within  a 
ravine,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea. 


''  Between  the  Jabok  and  this  sea,  we  unexpectedly 
found  a  sunken  break-down  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan. 
If  there  be  a  similar  break  in  the  water  courses  to 
the  south  of  the  sea,  accompanied  with  like  volcanic 
characters,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
whole  Ghor  has  sunk  from  some  extraordinary  convol- 
sion;  preceded,  most  probably,  by  an  irruption  of 
fire,  and  a  general  conflagration  of  the  bitumen  which 
abounded  in  the  pbdn.  I  shall  ever  regret  that  we 
were  not  authorized  to  explore  the  southern  Ghor  to 
the  B^  Sea.  All  our  observations  have  impressed 
me  forcibly  with  the  conviction  that  the  mountains 
are  older  than  the  sea.  Had  their  relative  levels  been 
the  same  at  first  the  torrents  would  have  worn  their 
beds  in  a  gradual,  and  correlative  slope ;  whereas,  in 
the  northern  section,  the  part  supposed  to  have  been 
as  deeply  engulfed,  although  a  soft,  bituminous  lime- 
stone prevails,  the  torrents  plunge  down  several 
hundred  feet ;  while  on  both  sides  of  the  southern 
portion,  the  ravines 'come  down  without  abruptness, 
although  the  head  of  Wady  Kerak  is  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  head  of  Wady  Ghuweir. 
Most  of  the  ravines,  too,  as  reference  to  the  map  will 
show,  have  a  southward  inclination  near  their  outlets, 
that  of  Zerka  Maire,  or  Callirohoe,  especially,  which, 
next  to  the  Jordan,  must  pour  down  the  greatest 
volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season.  But  even  if 
they  had  not  that  deflection,  the  argument  which  has 
been  based  on  this  would  be  untenable;  for  tribu- 
taries, like  all  other  streams,  seek  the  greatest  decli- 
vities without  regard  to  angakr  inclination.  The 
Yermark  flows  into  the  Jordan  at  a  right  angle,  and 
the  Jabok  at  an  acute  one  to  its  descending  course. 
There  are  many  other  things  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  among  them  the  isolation  of  the  mountain  at 
Usdum,  its  difference  of  contour  and  of  range,  and 
its  consisting  entirely  of  a  volcanic  product. 

"But  it  is  for  the  learned  to  comment  on  the  (acts 
we  have  laboriously  collected.  Upon  ourselves  the 
result  is  a  decided  one.  We  entered  upon  this 
sea  with  conflicting  opinions.  One  of  the  party  was 
sceptical,  and  another,  I  think,  a  professed  unbdiever 
of  the  Mosaic  account.  After  twenty-two  days'  close 
investigation,  if  I  am  not  mist4iken,  we  are  unanimous 
in  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  I 
record  with  diffidence  the  conclusions  we  have  reached, 
simply  as  a  protest  against  the  shallow  deductions  of 
would-be  unbelievers." 

The  sudden  change  from  the  sultry  climate  of  the 
lake  to  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  liills  of  Judea, 
was  at  first  extremely  trying  to  ,our  travellers. 
Parting  with  their  staunch  associates,  Akil  and  SherSf, 
to  whose  fidelity  and  tact  they  attribute  their  freedom 
from  Arab  annoyances,  they  now  wended  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Jaffa.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  here,  that  the  party  succeeded  in 
cariying  a  line  of  levels,  with  the  spirit  level,  "  from 
the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  Desert  of 
Judea  to  Jaffa,  over  precipices  and  mountain-ridges, 
a  task  hitherto  considered  as  impracticable.     The 
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credit  of  this  is  principsllj  due  to  Lieutenant  Dale. 
The  result  is  confirmatorj  of  the  extraordinary  accu- 
racj  of  the  triangnlation  of  Lieut.  Sjmonds,  E.N. 
The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  level  bebw  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  ascertained  to  be  a  little  over 
1,300  feet.  The  height  of  Jerusalem  above  the 
former  sea  is  veiy  nearly  three  times  that  of  this  dif- 
ference of  level ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  almost 
the  exact  multiple  of  the  depth  of  that  sea,  of  the 
height  of  its  banks,  and  of  the  depression  of  its  sur- 
fuse."  From  Jaffa»  they  proceeded  to  Acre,  whence 
they  made  an  overland  excursion  to  the  sources  of  the 
Joidan,  a  beautiful  spot  near  Paneas,  of  which  a  view 
is  given.  Thence  their  course  lay  to  Damascus, 
Baalbec,  and  Beirut.  The  seeds  of  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  deadly  climate  of  the  Jordan  began  to 
develop  themselves ;  many  were  sorely  shaken,  and 
Mr.  Dale,  the  commander  of  the  knd  party  fell  a 
victim.  A  brig  was  chartered  to  convey  the  party  to 
Malta,  where  the  "  Supply"  soon  joined  them.  They 
embarked  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  early  in 
December  were  greeted  with  the  heart^heering  sight 
of  their  native  luid. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  popular  sketch 
of  this  most  interesting  and  important  book ;  passing 
lightly  over  its  description  of  well-known  scenes, 
which>  indeed,  add  but  little  to  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  official  report  will  of  course  contain  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  scientific  information  on  that 
part  of  the  Jordan  vaUey  explored  by  the  expedition. 
But,  as  Professor  Yon  Buch  observed  to  Dr.  Bobin- 
Bon,  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  line  is  requisite 
to  the  full  solution  of  its  phenomena.  Though  but  a 
secondary  point,  we  can  say  but  little  in  favour  of  the 
getting  up  of  the  volume.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  useless ;  and  all,  though  doubtless  correct,  very 
indifferent  in  execution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  more  cheap  and  compact  edition,  with  charts  and 
maps  on  indestructible  cloiA — ^not  flimsy  paper — will 
be  pubUshed  when  the  present  one  is  exhausted. 

{To  he  contiuued.) 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OE 
MARY  POWELL, 

AVTEEWASDS  HI8TRESS  MII/rON.' 

Sheepicoie,  Nov,  20. — ^Annoyed  by  Dick's  com- 
panions, I  prayed  father  to  let  me  stay  awhile  with 
Rose ;  and  gaining  his  consent,  came  over  here  yester- 
mom,  without  thinking  it  necdefulle  to  send  notice, 
which  was  perhaps  inconsiderate.  But  she  received 
me  with  kisses  and  words  of  tendemesse,  though  less 
smiling  than  usualle,  and  eargerlie  accepted  mine 
offered  visitt.  Then  she  ran  off  to  find  Roger,  and  I 
heard  them  talking  eamestlie  in  a  low  voice  before  they 
came  in.  His  face  was  grave,  even  stem,  when  he 
entred,but  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  sayd,  "  Mistress 
Milton,  you  are  welcome !  how  is  it  with  you  P  and 
how  was  Mr.  Milton  when  he  wrote  to  you  last  ?"    I 

(1)  Continued  ftom  p.  222. 


answered  briefiie,  he  was  well ;  then  came  a  silence, 
and  then  Rose  took  me  to  my  chamber,  which  was 
sweet  with  lavender,  and  its  hangings  of  y'  whitest. 
It  reminded  me  too  much  of  my  first  week  of  marriage, 
soe  I  resolved  to  think  not  at  all  lest  I  shoulde  be  bad 
companie,  but  cheer  up  and  be  gay.  Soe  I  askt  Rose 
a  thousand  questions  about  her  dairie  and  bees,  laught 
much  at  dinner,  and  told  Mr.  Agnew  sundrie  of  the 
merrie  sayings  of  Dick  and  his  Oxford  friends.  And, 
for  my  reward,  when  we  were  afterwards  apart,  I 
heard  him  tell  Rose  (by  reason  of  y*  walls  being  thin) 
that  however  she  might  regard  me  for  old  affection's 
sake,  he  thought  he  had  never  knowne  soe  unpromising 
a  character.  This  made  me  dulle  enoughe  alle  y*  rest 
of  the  evening,  and  repent  having  come  to  Sheep- 
scote :  however,  he  liked  me  y*  better  for  being  quiete : 
and  Rose,  being  equailie  chekt,  we  sewed  in  silence 
while  he  read  to  us  y*  first  division  of  Spencer's 
Legend  of  Holinessc,  about  Una  and  the  Knight,  and 
how  they  got  sundered.  This  led  to  much  serious, 
yet  not  unpleasing,  discourse,  which  lasted  till  supper. 
For  the  first  time  at  Sheepscote,  I  coulde  not  eat, 
which  Mr.  Agnew  observing,  prest  me  to  take  wine, 
and  Rose  woulde  start  up  to  fetch  some  of  her  pre- 
serves ;  but  I  chekt  her  with  a  motion,  not  being  quite 
able  to  speak ;  for  their  being  soe  kind  made  y«  teares 
readie  to  starte,  I  knew  not  why. 

Family  prayers,  after  supper,  rather  too  long ;  yet 
though  I  coulde  not  keep  up  my  attention,  they 
seemed  to  spread  a  calm  and  a  peace  alle  about,  that 
extended  even  to  me;  and  though,  after  I  had 
undressed*  I  sat  a  long  while  in  a  maze,  and  bethought 
me  how  piteous  a  creature  I  was,  yet,  once  layed 
down,  I  never  sank  into  deeper,  more  composing 
sleep. 


Nov,  21 . — This  morning.  Rose  exclaimed,  "  Dear 
Roger  ?  onlie  think !  Moll  has  begun  to  learn  Latin 
since  she  returned  to  Forest  Hill,  thinking  to  surprise 
Mr.  Milton  when  they  meet."  "  She  will  not  onlie 
surprise  but  please  him,"  retumed  dear  Roger,  taking 
my  hand  very  kindlie ;  *'  I  can  onlie  say,  I  hope  they 
will  meet  long  before  she  can  read  his  Poemata,  unless 
she  leames  much  faster  than  most  people."  1 
replyed,  I  learned  very  slowly,  and  wearied  Robin's 
patience ;  on  which  Rose,  kissing  me,  cried, "  You  will 
never  weieurie  mine ;  soe,  if  you  please,  deare  Moll,  we 
vrill  goe  to  our  lessons  here  everie  morning;  and  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  get  you  through  y  grammar  faster 
than  Robin  can.  If  we  come  to  anie  difficultie  we 
shall  refer  it  to  Roger." 

Now,  Mr.  Agnew's  looks  exprest  such  pleasure 
with  both,  that  it  were  difficult  to  tell  which  felt  y* 
most  elated;  soe  calling  me  deare  Moll  (he  hath 
hitherto  Mistress  Miltoned  me  ever  since  I  sett  foot 
in  his  house),  he  sayed  he  would  not  intenrupt  our 
studdies,  though  he  should  be  within  call,  and  soe  left 
us.  I  had  not  felt  soe  happy  since  father's  birthday ; 
and,  though  Rose  kept  me  close  to  my  book  for  two 
hours,  I  found  her  a  far  less  irksome  tutor  than 
deare  Robin.    Then  she  went  away,  singing,  to  make 
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Boger's  faTonrite  dish,  and  afterwards  we  took  a  brisk 
walke,  and  came  home  hongrie  enonghe  to  dinner. 

There  is  a  daily  beauty  in  Rose's  life,  that  I  not 
onlie  admire,  but  am  readie  to  envy.  Oh !  if  Milton 
lived  but  in  y*  poorest  house  in  the  conntrie,  methinks 
I  coulde  be  very  happy  with  him. 


Bedtime. — Chancing  to  make  the  above  remark  to 
Hose,  she  cried,  "And  why  not  be  happy  with  him  in 
Aldersgate  Street  ?"  I  brieflie  replied^  that  he  must 
get  the  house  first,  before  it  were  possible  to  tell 
whether  I  coulde  be  happy  there  or  not.  Rose  stared, 
and  exdaimed,  "Why,  where  do  you  suppose  him  to 
be  now  P"  "Where  but  at  the  taylor's  in  St.  Bride's 
Churchyard  V*  I  replied.  She  claspt  her  hands  with 
a  look  I  shall  never  forget,  and  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of 
vehement  passion,  "Oh,  cousin,  cousin,  how  you 
throw  your  own  happinesse  away !  How  awfulle  a 
pause  must  have  taken  place  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  man  whom  you  promised  to  abide  by  till  death, 
since  you  know  not  that  he  has  long  since  taken  pos- 
session of  his  new  home ;  that  he  strove  to  have  it 
ready  for  you  at  Michaelmasse !" 

Doubtlesse  I  lookt  noe  less  surprised  than  I  felt  ;— 
a  suddain  prick  at  y«  heart  prevented  speech ;  but  it 
shot  acrosse  my  heart  that  I  had  made  out  y*  words 
'Aldersgate'  and  'new  home,'  in  y*  fragments  of 
the  letter  my  father  had  torn.  Rose,  misjudging  my 
silence,  burst  forthe  anew  with,  "  Oh,  cousin !  cousin ! 
coulde  anie  home,  however  dull  and  noisesome,  drive 
me  from  Roger  Agnew  P  Onlie  think  of  what  you  are 
doing,— of  what  you  are  leaving  undone ! — of  what 
you  are  preparing  against  yourself!  To  put  the 
wickednesse  of  a  selfish  course  out  of  y*  account,  onlie 
think  of  its  mellancholie,  its  miserie,— destitute  of  alle 
the  sweet,  bright,  fresh  well-springs  of  happinesse  ;— 
unblestbyQod!" 

Here  Rose  wept  passionatelie,  and  claspt  her  arms 
about  me ;  but,  when  I  began  to  speak,  and  to  tell 
her  of  much  that  had  made  me  miserable,  she 
hearkened  in  motionlesse  silence,  till  I  told  her  that 
father  had  torn  y*  letter  and  b^ten  the  messenger. 
Then  she  cried,  "Oh,  I  see  now  what  may  and  shall 
be  done !  Roger  shall  be  peace-maker,"  and  ran  off 
with  joyfttlnesse ;  I  not  withliolding  her.  But  I  can 
never  be  joyfulle  more — ^he  cannot  be  da/s-man 
betwixt  us  now — 'tis  alle  too  late ! 


Nw,  98.— Now  that  I  am  at  Forest  Bill  agayn,  I 
will  essay  to  continue  my  joumalling. — 

Mr.  Agnew  was  out ;  and  though  a  keene  wintry 
winde  was  blowing,  and  Rose  was  suffering  from 
colde,  yet  she  went  out  to  listen  for  his  horse's  feet  at 
J*  gate,  with  onlie  her  apron  cast  over  her  head. 
Shortlie,  he  returned;  and  I  heard  him  say  in  a 
troubled  voice,  "  Alle  are  in  arms  at  Forest  HUl."  I 
felt  soe  greatiie  shocked  as  to  neede  to  sit  downe 
instead  of  running  forthe  to  learn  y'  news.  I  sup- 
posed y*  parliamentarian  soldiers  had  advanced,  unex- 
pectedlie,  upon  Oxford.  His  next  words  were, 
"Dick  is  coming  for  her  at  noone— poor  sou),  I  know 


not  what  she  will  doe— her  father  will  trust  her  noe 
longer  with  you  and  me."  Then  I  saw  them  both 
passe  the  window,  slowlie  pacing  together,  and 
hastened  forth  to  joyn  them;  but  they  had  turned 
into  y*  pleached  alley,  theire  backs  towards  me ;  and 
both  in  such  earnest  and  apparentlie  private  commu- 
nication, that  I  dared  not  interrupt  them  till  they 
turned  aboute,  which  was  not  for  some  while;  for 
they  stood  for  some  time  at  y*  head  of  y*  alley,  still 
with  theire  backs  to  me,  Rose's  hair  blowing  in  y*  odd 
wind;  and  once  or  twice  she  seemed  to  put  her 
kerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Now,  while  I  stood  mazed  and  uncertain,  I  hearde 
a  distant  clatter  of  horse's  feet,  on  y*  hard  road  a 
good  way  off,  and  could  descrie  Dick  coming  towards 
Sheepscote.     Rose  saw  him  too,  and  commenced 
running  towards  me ;  Mr.  Agnew  following  with  long 
strides.    Rose  drew  me  back  into  y*  house,  and  sayd, 
kissing  me,  "  Dearest  Moll,  I  am  soe  sorry ;  Roger 
hath  seen  your  Gather  this  mom,  and  he  will  on  no 
account  spare  you  to  us  anie  longer;  and  Dick  ia 
coming  to  fetch  you  even  now."    I  sayd,  "Is  father 
ill  ?"  "  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Agnew ;  then  coming  up, 
"  He  is  not  ill,  but  he  is  perturbed  at  something  which 
has  occurred;  and,  in  truth,  soe  am  I. — Bat  re^ 
member,  Mistress  Milton,  remember,  dear  cousin,  that 
when  you  married,  your  father's  guardianship  of  you 
passed  into  y*  hands  of  your  husband — ^your  husband's 
house  was  thenceforthe  your  home ;  and,  in  quitting 
it  you  committed  a  fault  you  may  yet  repaire,  though 
this   offensive   act  has  made   y*    difflcultie   much 
greater."— "Oh,  what  has  happened  P"  I  impatiestlie 
cried.    Just  then,  Dick  comes  in  with  his  usual  blunt 
salutations,  and  then  cries,  "Well,  MoU,  are  you  ready 
to  goe  back  P"    "  Why  should  I  be  P"  I  sayd, "  when 
I  am  soe  happy  hereP  unless  father  is  fll,  or  Mr. 
Agnew  and  Rose  are  tired  of  me."     They  both 
interrupted,  there  was  nothing  they  soe  much  desired, 
at  this  present,  as  that  I  shoulde  prolong  my  stay. 
And  you  know,  Dick,  I  added,  that  Forest  Hill  is  not 
soe  pleasant  to  me  just  now  as  it  hath  commoulie 
beene,  by  reason  of  your  Oxford  companions.    He 
brieflie  sayd,  I  neede  not  mind  that,  they  were  coming 
no  more  to  y'  house,  father  had  decreed  it.    And  you 
know  well  enough,  MoU,  that  what  father  decrees, 
must  be,  and  he  hath  decreed  that  yon  must  come 
home  now ;  soe  no  more  ado,  I  pray  you,  but  fetch 
your  doak  and  hood,  and  the  horses  shall  come  round, 
for  'twiU  be  late  e'er  we  reach  home.    "  Nay,  you 
must  dine  here  at  all  events,"  sayd  Rose  ;  "  I  know, 
Dick,  you  love  roast  pork."    Soe  Dick  relented.     Soe 
Rose,  turning  to  me,  prayed  me  to  bid  Cicely  hasten 
dinner;  the  which  I  did,  tho'  thinking  it  strange 
Rose  sliould  not  goe  herself.    But,  as  I  returned,  I 
hearde  her  say.  Not  a  word  of  it,  dear  Dick,  at  the 
least,  till  after  dinner,  lest  you  spoil  her  appetite. 
Soe  Dick  sayd  he  shoulde  goe  and  look  ^er  y 
horses.    I  sayd  then,  brisklie,  I  see  somewhat  ia  the 
matter— pray  tell  me  what  it  is.    But  Rose  looked 
quite  dull,  and  walked  toy*  window.    Then  Mr. 
Agnew  sayd,  "  You  seem  as  dissatbfied  to  leave  us. 
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oottsin,  as  ire  are  to  lose  you ;  and  yet  you  are  going 
back  to  forest  Hill— to  that  home  in  which  you  will 
doubtlease  be  happy  to  live  all  your  dayea." — "At 
Forest  Hill  ?"  I  sayd,  "  oh  no !  I  hope  not."  "  And 
why?"  said  he  qoicklie.  I  hung  my  head,  and 
muttered,  "  I  hope,  some  daye,  to  goe  back  to  Mr. 
Milton."  "And  why  not  at  once?"  sayd  he.  I 
sayd,  "Father  would  not  let  me."  "Nay,  that  is 
childish,"  he  answered, "  your  father  could  not  hinder 
you  if  you  wanted  not  y*  mind  to  goe — ^it  was  your 
first  seeming  see  loth  to  return,  that  made  him  think 
you  unhappie  and  refuse  to  part  with  you."  I  sayd, 
"And  what  if  I  were  unhappie ?"  He  paused ;  and 
knew  not  at  y*  momoit  what  answer  to  make,  but 
shortlie  replyed  by  another  question,  "  What  cause 
had  you  to  be  soe  P"  I  sayd,  "  That  was  more  easily 
askt  than  answered,  eyen  if  there  were  anie  neede  I 
shoulde  answer  it,  or  he  had  anie  right  to  ask  it." 
He  cried  in  an  accent  of  tendemesse  that  still  wrings 
my  heart  to  remember,  "  Oh,  question  not  the  right ! 
I  only  wish  to  make  you  happy.  Were  you  not 
happy  with  Mr.  Milton  during  y*  week  you  spent 
together  here  at  Sheepsoote  ?"  Thereat  I  coulde  not 
refirayu  from  bursting  into  tears.  Hose  now  sprang 
forward;  but  Mr.Agnew  sayd,  "Let  ber  weep,  let 
her  weep,  it  will  do  her  good."  Then,  alle  at  once  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  husband  was  awaiting  me  at 
,  home,  and  I  cried,  "Oh,  is  Mr. Milton  at  Forest 
!  Hill?"  and  felt  my  heart  full  of  gladness.  Mr. 
Agnew  answered,  "Not  soe,  not  soe,  poor  Moll:" 
and,  looking  up  at  him,  I  saw  him  wiping  his  brow, 
though  the  daye  was  soe  chill.  "As  well  tell  her 
now,"  sayd  he  to  Eose ;  and  then  taking  my  hand, 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Milton,  can  you  wonder  that  your  busbaud 
shoulde  be  angry  ?  How  can  you  wonder  at  anie  evil 
!  that  may  result  from  y*  proYOcation  you  have  given 
,  him  ?  What  marvell,  that  since  you  cast  him  off,  all 
;  y*  sweet  fountains  of  his  affections  would  be  embit- 
tered, and  that  he  should  retaliate  by  seeking  a 
]  separation,  and  even  a  divorce  ?" — There  I  stopt  him 
with  an  outcry  erf  "  Divorce  ?"  "  Even  soe,"  he  most 
mournfully  replyd,  "  and  I  seeke  not  to  excuse  him, 
since  two  wrongs  make  not  a  right.''  "  But,"  I  cried, 
passionately  weeping,  "I  have  given  him  noe  cause; 
my  heart  has  never  for  a  moment  strayed  to  another, 
nor  does  he,  I  am  sure,  expect  it."  "  Ne'erthelesse," 
enjoy  ned  Mr.  Agnew,  "  he  is  soe  aggrieved  and  chafed, 
that  he  has  followed  up  what  he  considers  your  breach 
of  the  marriage  contract  by  writing  and  publishing  a 
book  on  divorce ;  the  tenor  of  which  coming  to  your 
father's  ears,  has  violently  incensed  him.  And  now, 
dear  cousin,  having,  by  your  waywardness,  kindled 
this  flame,  what  remains  for  you  but  to— nay,  hear 
me,  hear  me,  Mdl,  for  Dick  is  coming  in,  and  I  may 
not  let  him  hear  me  urge  you  to  y'  oniie  course  that 
can  regayn  your  peace— Mr.  Milton  is  still  your 
husband;  eache  of  you  have  now  something  to 
forgive ;  do  you  be  y^  firste ;  nay,  seeke  Ais  forgive- 
nesse,  aad  you  shall  be  happier  than  you  have  beene 
yet." 
«— But  I  was  weeping  without  controule ;  and  Dick 


coming  in,  and  with  Dick  y*  dinner,  I  askt  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  soe  soughte  my  chamber,  to  weep  there 
without  restraynt  or  witnesse.  Poor  Bose  came  up, 
as  soone  as  she  coulde  leave  the  table,  and  told  me 
she  had  eat^n  as  little  as  I,  and  woulde  not  even 
presse  me  to  eat.  But  she  carest  me  and  comforted 
me,  and  urged  in  her  owne  tender  way  alle  that  had 
beene  sayd  by  Mr.Agnew;  even  protesting  that  if 
she  were  in  my  place,  she  would  not  goe  back  to 
Forest  Hill,  but  straight  to  London,  to  entreat  with 
Mr.  Milton  for  his  mercy.  But  I  told  her  I  could 
not  do  that,  even  had  I  the  means  for  y*  journey ; 
for  that  my  heart  was  turned  against  y"  man  wlio 
coulde,  for  y*  venial  offence  of  a  young  wife,  in 
abiding  too  long  with  her  old  father,  not  onlie  cast  her 
off  from  his  love,  but  hold  her  up  to  y«  world's  blame 
and  scorn,  by  making  their  (bmestic  quarrel  the 
matter  for  a  printed  attack.  Bose  sayd, "  I  admit  he 
is  vm>ng,  but  indeed,  indeed,  Moll,  you  are  wrong 
too,  and  you  were  wrong  Jirsi  .*"  and  she  sayd  this 
soe  often,  that  at  length  we  came  to  crosser  words ; 
when  Dick,  calling  to  me  from  beloWi  would  have  me 
make  haste,  which  I  was  glad  to  doe,  and  left 
Sheepscote  less  regrettfullie  than  I  had  expected. 
Ease  kist  me  with  her  gravest  face.  Mr.  Agnew  put 
me  on  my  horse,  and  sayd,  as  he  gave  me  y*  rein, 
"  Now  think !  now  think !  even  yet  I"  and  then,  as  I 
silently  rode  off,  "  God  bless  you." 

I  held  down  my  head ;  but,  at  y*  turn  of  y«  road, 
lookt  back,  and  saw  him  and  Bose  watching  us  from 
y*  porch.  Dick  cried,  "I  am  righte  glad  we  are  off 
at  last,  for  father  is  downright  crazie  aboute  this 
businesse,  and  mistrustfulle  of  Agnew's  influence 
over  you," — ^and  would  have  gone  on  railing,  but  I 
bade  him  for  pitie's  sake  be  quiete. 

The  effects  of  my  owne  follie,  the  losse  of  home, 
husband,  name,  the  opinion  of  y*  Agnews,  the  opinion 
of  y'  worlde,  rose  up  agaynst  me  and  almost  drove  me 
mad.  And,  just  as  I  was  thinking  I  had  better  lived 
out  my  dayes  and  dyed  earlie  in  St.  Bride's  Church- 
yarde  than  that  alle  this  should  have  come  about,  the 
sudden  recollection  of  what  Bose  had  that  morning 
tolde  me,  which  soe  manie  other  thoughts  had  driven 
out  of  my  head,  viz.  that  Mr.  Milton  had,  in  his 
desire  to  please  me,  while  I  was  onlie  bent  on 
pleasing  myself,  been  secretly  striving  to  make  readie 
y  Aldersgate  Street  house  agaynst  my  return, — soe 
oyercame  me,  that  I  wept  as  I  rode  along.  Nay,  at 
y*  comer  of  a  branch  road,  had  a  mind  to  beg  Dick  to 
let  me  goe  to  London ;  but  a  glance  at  his  dogged 
countenance  sufficed  to  foreshow  my  answer. 

Half  .dead  with  fatigue  and  griefe  when  I  reached 
home,  y*  tender  embraces  of  my  father  and  mother 
completed  y*  overthrowe  of  my  spiritts.  I  tooke  to 
my  bed ;  and  this  is  y*  first  daye  I  have  left  it ;  nor 
will  they  let  me  send  for  Eose,  nor  even  tell  her  I 
am  ill. 


January  1, 1644.— Tlie  new  year  opens  dKarilie, 
on  affairs  both  publick  and  private.  The  loaf  parted  at 
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breakfast  this  mondng,  whidi,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  a 
sign  of  separation;  but  mother  onlie  sajd  'tvas 
because  it  was  badly  kneaded,  and  cliid  Margery. 
She  hath  beene  telling  me,  but  now,  how  I  mighte 
hare  'scaped  all  my  troubles,  and  scene  ^  much  as  I 
wqulde  of  her  and  father,  and  yet  have  contented  Mr. 
Milton  and  beene  counted  a  good  wife.  Noe  advice 
soe  ill  to  bear  as  that  which  comes  too  late. 


there  may  be  such  things  as  a  holy  war  and  a  cursed 
peace. 


Jan,  7. — ^I  am  sick  of  this  joumalling,  soe  shall  onlie 
put  downe  y*  date  of  Eobin's  leaving  home.  Lord 
have  mercy  on  him,  and  keepe  him  in  safetic.  This 
is  a  shorte  prayer;  therefore,  easier  to  be  often 
repeated.  When  he  kissed  me,  he  whispered, "  Moll, 
pray  for  me." 


Jan,  27. — ^Father  does  not  seerae  to  miss  Robin 
much,  tho'  he  dailie  drinks  his  health  after  that  of  y* 
king.  Perhaps  he  did  not  miss  me  anie  more  when  I 
was  in  London,  though  it  was  true  and  naturall 
enough  he  should  like  to  see  me  agayn.  We  should 
have  beene  used  to  our  separation  by  this  time; 
there  w'  have  beene  nothing  corroding  in  it.  .  . 

I  pray  for  Robin  everie  night.  Since  he  went,  the 
house  has  lost  its  sunshine.  When  I  was  soe  anxious 
to  return  to  Forest  Hill,  I  never  counted  on  his 
leaving  it. 


Ajpril  10.— Father,  having  a  hoarseness,  hath  de- 
puted me,  of  late,  to  read  y*  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  How  beautifulle  is  our  Liturgie !  I  grudge 
at  y*  Puritans  for  having  abolished  it ;  and  though  I 
felt  not  its  comprehensive  fullnesse  before  I  married, 
nor  indeed  till  now,  yet  I  wearied  to  death  in  London 
at  y*  puritanicall  ordinances  and  conscience-meetings 
and  extempore  prayers,  wherein  it  was  so  oft  y* 
speaker's  care  to  show  men  how  godly  he  was.  Nay, 
I  think  Mr.  Milton  altogether  wrong  in  y*  view  he 
takes  of  praying  ,to  God  in  other  men's  words  ;  for 
doth  he  not  doe  soe,  everie  time  he  followeth  the 
sense  of  another  man's  extempore  prayer,  wherein  he 
is  more  at  his  mercy  and  caprice  than  when  he  hath 
a  printed  form  set  down,  wherein  he  sees  what  is 
coming? 


Teh,  1. — Oh  heaven,  what  would  I  give  to  see  y* 
skirts  of  Mr.  Milton's  garments  agayn !  My  heart  is 
sick  unto  death.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  my 
journal],  and  tearing  out  much  childish  nonsense  at 
y*  beginning;  but  coulde  not  destroy  y*  paiufolle 
records  of  the  last  year.  How  unhappy  a  creature 
am  I ! — ^wearie,  wearie  of  my  life,  yet  no  ways  inclined 
for  death.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

March  27. — ^I  spend  much  of  my  time,  now,  in 
y*  book  room,  and,  though  I  essay  not  to  pursue  y* 
Latin,  I  read  much  English,  at  the  least,  more  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  life  before ;  but  often  I  fancy  I  am 
reading  when  I  am  onlie  dreaming.  Oxford  is  far 
too  gay  a  place  for  me  now  ever  to  goe  neare  it,  but 
my  brothers  are  much  there,  and  father  in  his  farm, 
and  mother  in  her  kitchen ;  and  the  neighbours,  when 
they  call,  look  on  me  strangdie,  so  that  I  have  noe 
love  for  them.  How  different  is  Rose's  holy,  seclu- 
ded, yet  cheerefulle  life  at  Sheepscote !  She  hath  a 
nurserie  now,  soe  cannot  come  to  me,  and  father  likes 
not  I  should  goe  to  her. 


June,  8 — ^Walking  in  the  home-dose  this  morning, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Milton  intended  bringing 
me  to  Forest  Hill  about  this  time ;  and  that  if  I  had 
abided  patientlie  with  him  through  y*  winter,  we  might 
now  have  beene  both  here  happily  together;  un- 
troubled by  that  sting  which  now  poisons  everie 
enjoyment  of  mine,  and  perhaps  of  his.  Lord,  be 
merciful  to  m^  0  nnner. 


Aprils, — They  say  their  Majestyes'  parting  at 
Abingdon  was  very  sorrowfulle  and  tender.  The 
Lord  send  them  better  times !  The  Queen  is  to  my 
mind  a  most  charming  lady,  and  well  worthy  of  his 
M^  affection;  yet  it  seems  to  me  amisse,  that  thro' 
her  influence,  last  summer,  y*  opportunitie  of  pacifica- 
tion was  lost.  But  she  was  elated,  and  naturallie 
enoughe,  at  her  personall  successes  from  y»  time  of 
ber  Lmdmg.  To  me,  there  seems  nothing  soe  good 
as  peace.    I  know  indeede,  Mr.  Milton  holds  that 


23</.— Just  after  writing  y,  above,  I  was  in  y* 
garden,  gathering  a  few  coronation  flowers  and  sops-in- 
wine,  and  thinking  they  were  of  deeper  crimson  at 
Sheepscote,  and  wondering  what  Rose  was  just  then 
about,  and  whether  had  I  beene  bom  in  her  place,  I 
shouldc  have  beene  as  goode  and  happy  as  she,— when 
Harry  came  up,  looking  somewhat  grave.  I  sayd, 
"What  is  the  matter?"    He  gave  answer,  "Rose 

hath  lost  her  child."    Oh ! ^that  we  should  live 

but  a  two  hours'  journey  apart,  and  that  she  coulde 
lose  a  child  three  months  olde  wKwn  I  had  netet 
ieene? 

I  ran  to  father,  and  never  left  off  praying  him 
to  let  me  goe  to  her  till  he  consented. 

—What,  and  if  I  had  bc^ed  as  hard,  at  y«  flrst,  to 
goe  back  to  Mr.  Milton  ?  might  he  not  have  consented 
then? 

.  .  .  Soe  Harry  took  me ;  and  as  we  drew  neare 
Sheepscote,  I  was  avised  to  think  how  grave,  how 
barelie  friendly  had  beene  our  last  parting ;  and  to 
ponder,  would  Rose  make  me  welcome  now  ?  The 
infant,  Harry  tolde  me,  had  beene  dead  some  dayes ; 
and,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  y*  little  grey  old  church, 
we  saw  a  knot  of  people  coming  out  of  y«  churchyard, 
and  guessed  y*  baby  had  just  beene  buried.  Soe  it 
proved— Mr.  Agnew's  house-door  stood  ajar;  and 
when  we  tapped  sofllie  and  Cicely  admitted  us,  we  could 
see  him  standing  by  Rose,  who  was  sitting  on  y«  grave 
and  crying  as  if  she  would  not  be  comforted.  When 
she  hearde  my  voice,  she  started  up,  flung  her  arms 
about  me,  crying  more  bitterlie  than  before,  and  I 
cried  too ;  and  Mr.  Agnew  went  away  with  Hany, 
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Then  Rose  sajd  to  me,  "Yoa  must  not  leave  me 
agayn."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Li  y*  cool  of  y*  evening,  when  Hany  had 
I  left  us,  she  took  me  into  y'  chnrchyarde,  and  scattered 
y*  little  grave  with  flowers;  and  then  continued 
sitting  beside  it  on  the  grasse,  qaiete,  but  not  com- 
fortlesse.  I  am  avised  to  think  she  prayed.  Then 
Mr.  Agnew  came  forthe  and  sate  on  a  flat  tombstone 
hard  by ;  and  without  one  word  of  introduction  took 
out  his  Psalter,  and  commenced  reading  the  Psalms 
for  that  evening's  service ;  to  wit,  the  41st,  the  42d, 
and  43de ;  in  a  low  solemne  voice ;  and  methoughte 
I  never  in  my  life  hearde  aniething  to  equal!  it  in  y* 
way  of  consolation.  Rose's  heavie  eyes  graduallie 
lookt  up  from  y*  ground  into  her  husband's  face,  and 
thence  up  to  heaven.  After  this,  he  read,  or  rather 
repeated,  y*  collect  at  the  end  of  the  buriall  service, 
putting  this  expression,-^*'  As  our  hope  is,  this  our 
deare  infant  doth."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  in  a 
soothing  tone,  "  There  hath  noe  misfortune  happened 
to  us,  but  such  as  is  common  to  the  lot  of  alle  men. 
We  are  alle  sinners,  even  to  y*  youngest,  fayrest,  and 
seeminglie  purest  among  us;  and  death  entered  y 
world  by  sin,  and,  constituted  as  we  are,  we  would 
not,  even  if  we  could,  dispense  with  death.  For, 
where  doth  it  convey  us  P  From  this  burthensome, 
miserable  world,  into  y*  generall  assemblie  of  Christ's 
first-bom,  to  be  united  with  y*  spiritts  of  y"  just  made 
perfect,  to  partake  of  everie  enjoyment  which  in  this 
world  is  unconnected  with  sin,  together  with  others 
that  are  unknowne  and  unspeakable.  And  there,  we 
shall  agayn  have  bodies  as  well  as  soules ;  eyes  to  see, 
but  not  to  shed  tears-;  voices  to  speak  and  siug,  not 
to  utter  lamentations;  hands,  to  doe  God's  work; 
feet,  and  it  may  be,  wings,  to  carry  us  on  his  errands. 
Such  will  be  y*  blessedness  of  his  glorified  saints ; 
even  of  those  who,  having  been  servants  of  Satan  till 
y«  eleventh  hour,  laboured  penitentlie  and  diligentlie 
for  their  heavenlie  Master  one  hour  before  sunset ; 
but  as  for  those  who,  dying  in  mere  infancie,  never 
committed  actuall  sin,  they  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth !  'Oh,  tliink  of  this,  dear  Rose,  and 
sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope ;  for  be  assured, 
your  child  hath  more  reall  reason  to  be  grieved  for 
you,  than  you  for  kim*  *' 

With  this,  and  like  discourse,  that  distilled  like  y« 
dew,  or  y*  small  rain  on  the  tender  grasse,  did  Roger 
Agnew  comfort  his  wife,  untill  the  moon  nad  risen. 
Likewise  he  spake  to  us  of  those  who  lay  buried 
aronnde,  how  one  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  another 
of  suddain  joy,  another  had  let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work  through  years  of  lingering  disease,  l^en 
we  walked  slowlie  and  composedlie  home,  and  ate  our 
supper  peacefullie.  Rose  not  refusing  to  eat,  though 
she  took  but  little. 

Since  that  evening,  she  hath,  at  Mr.  Agnew's  wish, 
gone  much  among  y*  poor,  reading  to  one,  working  for 
another,  carrying  food  and  medicine  to  another ;  and 
in  this  I  have  borne  her  companie.  I  like  it  well. 
Methinks  how  pleasant  and  seemlie  are  y*  duties  of  a 
country  minister's  wife !  a  God-fearing  woman,  that  is, 


who  oonsidereth  the  poor  and  needy,  insteade  of 
aiming  to  be  frounced  and  purfled  like  her  richest 
neighbours.  Mr.  Agnew  was  reading  to  us,  last  nig^t, 
of  Bernard  Gilpin — ^he  of  whom  y*  Lord  Burleigh 
sayd,  "  Who  can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  a 
bishopric?"  How  charmed  were  we  with  y*  de- 
scription of  y*  simplicitie  and  hospitalitie  of  his 
method  of  living  at  Houghton! — ^There  is  another 
place  of  nearlie  y*  same  name,  in  Buckinghamshire^ 
not  Houghton,  but  Horton,  ....  where  one  Mr.  • 
John  Milton  spent  five  of  y*  best  years  of  his  life, — 
and  where  methinks  his  wife  could  have  been  happier 
with  him  than  in  St.  Bride's  Chnrchyarde.— But  it 
profits  not  to  wish  and  to  will. — ^What  was  to  be,  had 
need  to  be,  soe  there's  an  end. 


DARTMOOR. 

"  It  is  a  spot 

Almost  unknown>-untrod ;  the  traveller 
Must  turn  him  from  the  broad  and  beaten  track 
Of  men  to  find  it.** — Caruhotoh*s  Dartmoor, 

At  the  present  moment,  when,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  continent,  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
are  turning  homewards  their  unwiUing  steps,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  many  interesting  spots  in  our  own 
hmd,  which  have  hitherto  been  unheeded  or  unknown, 
will  be  visited  by  those  who  are  in  quest  of  recreation 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  island  home. 

Among  such  unfrequented  regions,  we  would  fain 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  singular  tract 
of  country,  scarcely  known,  we  imagine,  even  to  the 
more  educated  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, except  from  the  fame  of  its  excellent  mutton, 
and  the  notoriety  of  its  gloomy  prison,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  our  brave  foes  were  wont  to  linger  out  a 
miserable  captivity  during  the  last  war. 

The  brevity  of  our  space  wiU  not  allow  of  our  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  Dartmoor ;  neither  shall  we 
attempt  to  lure  the  votary  of  pleasure  or  of  excite- 
ment into  a  district  where  his  cravings  must  ne« 
cessarily  remain  unsatisfied;  but  to  those  whose 
fresh  and  simple  tastes  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  a 
different  sort  of  existence  from  that  to  which  they 
are  habituated,  we  would  offer  one  or  two  sketches  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  on  Dartmoor,  hoping  that 
hereafter  they  may  be  induced  to  explore  this  singular 
region  for  themselves. 

Let  us  first  ascend  the  summit  of  Athur  (or  Hey) 
Tor,  whose  cloven  crown  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object 
throughout  the  lowlands  of  South  Devon. 

Leaving  Newton,  a  small  market  town  on  the  Teign, 
which  has  been  brought  by  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way within  the  distance  of  five  hours'  ride  from 
London,  we  slowly  ascended  a  pleasant  although  hilly 
by-road;  gradually  exchanging  the  rich  soft  verdure 
and  wooded  hedges  of  a  Devonshire  landscape  for 
the  open  ill-cultivated  moor,  only  partially  sheltered 
by  the  British  oak  and  holly  whidi  grew  along  the 
roadside. 
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At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Newton,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  Hej  Tor,  on  the  skirts 
of  Dartmoor  Fortii^  as  it  is  still  called  by  the  primitive 
inhabitants;  although,  with  the  exception  of  those 
beautiful  ravines  through  which  its  mountain  streams 
wind  their  devious  way  towards  the  plains  below,  it 
is  now-a-days  singularly  denuded  of  wood.  Here  we 
left  our  Britska,  and  dambered  up  the  Tor,  resting 
ever  and  anon  on  the  softest,  downiest  moss,  which 
was  so  thickly  overbid  with  the  trailing  tormantil 
that  the  flowers  looked  like  wreaths  of  golden  stars, 
gazing  up  into  as  blue  and  cloudless  a  sky  as  was  ever 
looked  upon  in  the  sunny  south. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  stood  between  the  two  tall  dark 
granite  peaks  which  crown  the  summit  of  Athur  Tor, 
in  other  words,  the  Solar  Tor ;  its  name  being  signifi- 
cant of  its  dedication,  in  Druidical  times,  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun.  On  the  top  of  the  loftiest  peak  is  one 
of  those  mysterious  basins  of  hewn  stone  which  are 
found  in  many  of  the  granite-crowned  tors  of  Dart- 
moor, and  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  reception  of  ndn,  as  no  other  water  but  that 
which  fell  from  heaven  was  used  in  the  lustrations 
of  Druidical  worship.  Some  of  these  basins  (called 
lip  basins)  are  thought  to  have  been  destined  for  a 
more  fear^  purpose ;  and  that  the  blood  of  unhappy 
vietiras  was  wont  to  flow  from  out  of  their  indented 
margin  on  the  soil  beneath.  There  was  a  painful  sort 
of  emotion  excited  by  thus  standing  on  the  very  spot 
where  so  terrible  a  superstition  had  once  exercised  its 
eruel  sway ;  and  the  region  which  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  itself  to  our  view,  northward  of  Athur 
Tor,  was  quite  in  unison  with  the  thoughts  thus 
awaJLened— <iark  masses  of  granite,  piled  on  either 
side  of  us,  and  huge  blocks  of  the  same,  lying  scat- 
tered on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  their  iron  hue  relieved 
only  by  the  lichens  which  dung  to  their  surface,  and 
the  whortleberry  bushes  which  grew  in  every  crevice 
of  the  rook ;  long  ridges  of  moor,  covered  with  scanty 
herbage  and  marked  in  some  places  with  hut  cirdes 
and  andent  trackways,  of  the  same  dark  heavy  stone 
which  abounds  in  many  parts  of  Dartmoor ;  and  be- 
yond rose  tor  upon  tor,  each  one  capped  with  irregular 
masses  of  granite,  which  sometimes  bore  the  most  gro- 
tesque forms.  Here  and  there,  the  grey  tower  oif  a 
parish  church  rising  amid  some  distant  clump  of  trees 
would  assute  us  that  living  and  Christian  people  were 
to  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  this  silent  region. 
Otherwise,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  was  tenanted  only  by  the  cattle  which  were 
reposing  peacefully  at  our  side  during  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun.  There  was  but  one  symptom  of  human 
lubour  within  the  range  of  our  nearer  vision ;  viz,  walls 
eomposed  of  huge  stones,  or  rather  rocks,  laid  over  each 
other  without  cement,  and  so  loosdy,  that  they  formed 
a  sort  of  cydopean  net-work.  This,  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  purposely  so  contrived  in  order  that  the 
winter  blast  might  sweep  through  the  wail  without 
destroying  it. 

Turning  our  backs  for  a  moment  upon  Dartmoor, 
how  wondrous  was  the  change  of  prospect  which  pre- 


sented itself  to  our  view— a  magnificent  panonma 
of  the  loveliest  part  of  Devon !  At  our  feet  lay  rich 
and  wooded  valleys,  undulating  plains  in  which  many 
a  noble  castle  was  dther  seen  or  guessed  at,  from 
its  park-like  domain;  while  cottages  and  villas  and 
tapering  spires  bespoke  a  land  of  homes  as  well  as  of 
beauty.  At  a  little  distance  beneath  us,  the  Teign 
was  winding  its  silvery  course,  while  further  off  the 
Exe  opened  out  its  wide  estuaiy  towards  the  ocean ; 
and  beyond  all  these  were  seen  the  blue  waters  of 
the  channd,  with  the  noble  outline  of  shore  from 
Beny  Head  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  stretdiing 
out  towards  Portbmd  Point.  Truly,  one  could  desire 
no  more  beauteous  or  varied  prospect ;  and  yet,  by  a 
strange  sort  of  fascination,  the  eye  turned  away  from 
this  splendid  panorama  to  gase  with  silent  earnestness 
upon  the  grave  antiquated  region  which  lay  beyond 
Athur  Tor.  There  was  an  unaccountable  pleasure  in 
thus  abandoning  scenes  so  rife  with  images  of  domestic 
life  and  b^uty,  to  contemplate  the  dim  yet  rugged 
remembrances  of  a  mysterious  past ! 

An  hour's  drive  along  the  ridge  of  some  bare  lofty 
downs  brought  us  into  a  far  different  scene  in  the 
seduded  and  romantic  vale  of  Lustldgh.  Here  we 
rambled  awhile  along  the  banks  of  the  Bovey,  which 
pursued  its  foaming  course  between  two  lofty  heights^ 
one  of  which  was  dothed  to  the  sunmiit  with  hollies, 
oaks,  and  hawthorn  trees ;  the  lower  part  of  the  bank 
bemg  thickly  set  with  gracehd  fem,  the  glowing  fox- 
glove, and  the  dwarf  broom  with  its  mass  of  rich 
ydlow  blossoms.  It  was  at  this  side  of  the  river  that 
our  path  wound  itself  pleasantly  along.  The  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream  was  far  bolder,  loftier,  and  more 
predpitous ;  and  it  requires  a  firm  elastic  step,  as  well 
as  some  shsjre  of  strength,  to  ascend  the  summit  of 
the  Cleave ;  for  owing  to  the  profusion  of  loose  craggy 
rocks,  whose  interstices  are  filled  with  tangled  roots 
and  ferns,  the  unwary  pedestrian  often  sinks  into  a 
deep  cleft,  where  he  thinks  to  have  placed  his  foot  on 
a  soft  firm  resting  place.  Yet  those  of  our  party  who 
ventured  on  this  weaiy  walk  were  rewarded  by  its 
wild  beauty,  and  by  the  noble  prospect  gained  from  the 
summit  of  the  Cleave. 

We  cannot  stay  to  tdl  of  Becky  faUs,  which  at  a 
little  distance  from  Lustleigh  leap  over  a  wall  of 
rocks  in  so  seduded  a  spot  that  one  might  vainly  seek 
to  find  them  out,  but  for  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
cataract  which  met  our  ear  during  a  ramble  in  the 
adjoining  wood.  Neither  must  we  trust  oursdves  to 
speak  of  Manaton,  (Maen-y-dun,  the  endosure  of 
erect  stones,)  although  it  is  a  spot  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  resting,  as  it  does,  so  lovdily  in  a  lap  of 
verdure  amid  tors  of  the  rudest  and  most  fanciful 
forms.  On  the  brink  of  one  of  them  stands  an 
andent  rock  idol,  now  called  Bowerman's  Nose— 4i 
huge  pile  of  dark  moor-stone  whose  outline  resembles 
the  profile  of  a  human  face,  which  bends  its  mis- 
shapen countenance  over  the  fertile  valley  beneath,  as 
if  in  grim  and  mocking  defiance.  Before  it  rests  on 
the  hill-side  a  flat  rock  of  large  dimensions;  a  iUiiug 
altar  for  such  offerings  as  were  doubtless  once  ofi'ered 
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to  the  deitj  of  the  place.  But  let  us  haaten  on  to  a 
stall  more  chaiacteristic  part  of  the  moor. 

Leaving  the  high-road,  we  irandered  a  while  over  a 
trackless  porticm  of  elevated  downs  in  quest  of  the 
remains  of  Grimspound,  an  ancient  British  town,  and 
a  most  curious  relic  of  barbaric  times. 

Lying  on  the  slope  of  Hameldown,  in  the  rery 
heart  of  a  bare  and  hilly  region,  its  broken  wall  com- 
posed of  msssire  blocks  of  dark  moor-stone ;  its  pared 
entrances,  north  and  south,  of  the  same  material;  its 
mined  circular  stone  huts,~aU  speak  of  a  forgotten 
past.  One  only  vestige  has  preserved  its  life  and 
freshness— the  springing  well  of  water  which  flows 
aa  purely  now  from  its  mossy  bed  as  it  did  for  our 
rude  and  painted  forefathers  of  old.  On  a  craggy 
tor,  which  overhangs  Grimspound,  are  many  Druidical 
remains;  and  more  especially,  one  of  those  huge 
tumuli,  beneath  which  it  is  believed  that  their  warriors 
and  men  of  renown  were  wont  to  be  interred. 

It  is  arerred  by  antiquarians  that  Qrimspound  was 
once  a  plaoe  of  considerable  traffic,  its  position  having 
probably  been  diosen  on  account  of  the  tin  mines  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  still  in  fall  activity. 
At  the  present  moment  a  drearier  or  more  lonely  spot 
'  cannot  well  be  imagined; — such  long  stretches  of 
j  bare  hills  and  downs,  and  stony  ravines,  without  a 
symptom  of  human  habitation  or  cultivated  soil,  or 
even  of  cattle  to  animate  the  scene !  The  workmen 
'  employed  in  the  mines  walk  about  seven  miles  each 
morning  to  their  daily  toil,  from  the  village  of  Chagf ord, 
a  pleasant  place  en  the  outskirts  of  the  moor,  and 
whose  fertile  and  wooded  environs  offer  a  great  contrast 
ta  the  region  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking. 
Thither  we  bent  our  course,  meaning  to  make  it  the 
oentre  of  our  excursions  for  a  few  days. 

Onr  approach  lay  through  green  shady  lanes,  scented 
with  the  perfnme  of  bean-flowers  and  honeysuckles ; 
and,  just  before  entering  the  village,  we  passed  by  one 
of  those  mountain  streams,  ( such  as  are  to  be  met 
with  even  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Dartmoor,)  which 
go  bounding  along  through  some  narrow  glen,  now 
sparkling  in  the  snnshine,  and  now  fringed  and  shaded 
by  overhanging  foliage. 

Chagford  was  once  a  plaoe  of  some  note,  being  one 
of  the  four  towns  which  sent  representatives  to  the 
stannaryconrt  at  CrockemTor,  for  the  settlement  of 
matters  oonneeted  with  the  tin  mines.  At  present  it 
is  merely  a  long  straggling  village  which  lies  in  an 
undulating  tract  of  well  cultivated  land,  elevated  and 
yet  aheltered  by  several  tors  which  lie  around  it  at 
various  distancea.  Two  of  these,  Milldown  and 
Nattem  Tors,  lase  immediately  behind  it ;  and  some 
glorious  sunsets  we  enjoyed  while  reclining  on  their 
summits,  garing  at  the  wide  prospect  beneath  as ;  the 
quiet  village,  with  its  grey-towered  church^-Whiddon 
Park,  along  whose  bounds  the  river  Teign  pursued 
its  fltf  ul  course—and  many  a  furzy  common,  and  village 
church,  and  distant  tor,  filled  up  the  landscape ;  while 
the  only  soonda  that  met  our  ears  were  such  as 
harniouised  with  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene— 
the  bleating  of  the  young  kmbs  which  frolicked 


around  us ;  the  song  of  the  skyhvk,  as  she  "  soared 
above  her  leafless  reign,"  and  the  viUage  dock  whose 
chimes  ribrated  softly  on  our  granite-capped  tor. 

But  this  may  be  deemed  a  tame  sort  of  pleasure. 
Will  the  reader  then  accompany  us  in  a  morning  ride 
to  Cawson,  the  loftiest  tor  on  Dartmoor,  and  several 
miles  distant  from  Chagford  P 

Up  before  the  summer  sun  was  risen,  and  while  the 
landscape  was  still  veiled  in  soft  fleecy  clouds,— after  a 
farmhouse  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk, — ^we  were  off 
at  6  A.M.  mounted  on  moor  ponies,  fresh  caught  from 
the  hiUs.  One  of  the  intended  ehargen  was  not  to  be 
found ;  so  onr  guide,  an  active  moor- woman,  sprang  up 
behind  one  of  our  party,  and  away  we  went,  threading 
at  first  by-hmes,  steep  and  n^ged,  and  crossing 
streams  in  their  downward  and  impetuous  course, 
until  we  reached  Gidley-on-the-Moor,  a  poor  but 
picturesque  hamlet,  noted  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
castle.  A  few  moments  Utter,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  vmiabie  moor,  with  its  trackless  downs  and  giant 
rocks;  and  we  soon  began  the  ascent  of  the  ridge  of 
tors,  by  which  alone  we  could  approach  Cawson. 
With  animals  less  habituated  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  soil,  our  way  would  have  offered  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, so  precipitous  was  it  in  many  parts,  and  so 
full  of  bog  and  crag  were  some  of  the  spots  on  which 
our  horses  fearlessly  trod.  But  on  they  sped  their 
waiy  course ;  and  our  progress  being  necessarily  a 
slow  one,  we  had  leisure  to  converse  with  our  guide, 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Dartmoor  women.  Her  bright 
black  eyes,  dear  brown  complexion,  and  rounded  face, 
together  with  her  intelligent  countenance,  in  which 
self-dependance  and  kindliness  were  strongly  blended 
together,  reminded  us  of  the  kindred  races  in  Wales 
and  Brittany.  Although  now  in  the  middle  life,  she 
was  still  pretty,  and  had  in  youth  evidently  pre- 
sumed on  her  power,  as  most  of  her  sex  venture  to 
do  now  and  then.  She  told  us  how,  before  her  marriage, 
she  was  one  day  riding  over  the  moor  with  her  future 
husband,  and  coming  to  an  intricate  part  of  the  hills, 
she  resolved  to  give  him  a  chase ;  so,  suddenly  she 
galloped  off,  and  being  well  mounted,  was  soon  out  of 
sight  among  the  lapping  tors,  nor  drew  in  her  rein 
until  after  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  when  she  was  overtaken 
by  her  pursuer.  By  her  own  account,  however,  she 
gave  up  such  pranks  on  her  marriage,  and  is  now 
sobered  down  into  a  good  housewife.  Passing  by  her 
cottage  we  saw  one  of  her  little  black-eyed  daughters, 
whose  bright  roguish  face  looked  as  if  she  in  her  day 
would  be  ready  enough  to  enjoy  the  same  girlish 
freaks  which  had  enlivened  her  mother's  youth. 

Before  reaching  Cawson,  we  skirted  the  summits  of 
a  long  line  of  undulating  hills,  on  some  part  of  which 
the  granite  rocks  rose  up  like  a  massive  wall,  broken  ; 
at  intervahi,  along  the  ridge  of  the  tors.  The  prospect 
from  Cawson  was  magnificent;  and,  spite  of  the  doud- 
less  atmosphere  and  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  air 
was  so  elastic  that  it  fdt  ahnost  invigorating.  And 
such  delicious  water  as  that  with  which  we  skked  , 
our  thirst  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  had  I  never  before 
tasted. 
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The  bed  of  moss  from  whence  it  sprang  up  with 
gushing  softness,  was  of  the  brightest  and  most  vivid 
green;  and  as  we  scooped  it  out  from  thenoe  its 
sparkling  purity  made  it  as  grateful  to  the  sight  as 
was  its  icy  freshness  to  the  palate.  Our  ride  occupied 
seven  or  eight  hours,  and  we  returned  home  just  as 
the  sultiy  stillness  of  the  afternoon  was  succeeded  by 
a  thunder-storm,  which  broke  forth  with  the  sudden- 
ness and  fury  so  common  to  mountain  regions.  Our 
kind  little  hostess  was  ready  to  greet  us  with  her 
'  usual  cordial  welcome,  as  we  dismounted  beneath  the 
broad  arched  entrance  of  the  Three  Crowns;  and 
truly,  a  bright  pleasant  face  like  Mrs.  Brook's,  which 
beams  with  merry-hearted  benevolence,  is  of  no  small 
account  to  the  traveller  who  seeks  his  home  for  a 
few  days  among  strangers.  It  is  the  pledge  of  many 
little  kindnesses  and  attentions  which  money  can 
neither  purchase  nor  repay. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  described  our 
position  here.  The  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  a 
first-rate  hotel  at  Chagford ;  but  the  Three  Crowns 
is  a  perfect  model*  of  a  village  way-side  inn,  such  as 
was  frequented  by  our  ancestors  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago;  for  so  ancient  is  the  date  of  this 
dwelling,  it  having  been  erected  in  1709,  by  Judge 
Whiddon,  of  whom  a  memorial  still  exists  in  the 
carved  cross  which  yet  appears  in  the  kitchen-flagging, 
just  on  the  spot  where  he  used  to  administer  justice. 
And  a  most  picturesque  building  it  is  that  the  worthy 
judge  erected,  with  its  mullioned  windows  and  its  tall 
projecting  gable  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  overhung 
with  ivy,  beneath  which  the  broad  arch  entrance 
gives  access  to  both  wings  of  the  dwelling,  one  side 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  gentle  visitors ;  and  on 
the  other,  may  be  found  a  more  noisy,  and  sometimes 
a  jovial  company,  but  by  whose  merriment  we  were 
never  disquieted.  One  evening  a  joUy  old  farmer 
talked  rather  loudly  over  his  jug  of  ale,  and  on  Mrs. 
Brock  begging  of  him  ''not  to  holler,  as  it  might 
annoy  the  bidies;'*  he  replied,  that  he  had  hollered 
when  he  "  went  a  courting,  and  could  not  give  it  up 
now  to  please  any  ladies :"  a  most  cogent  reason,  with 
which  we  were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  apartments 
are  very  primitive  in  their  inner  aspect,  and  critically 
clean  and  neat ;  neither  are  they  wanting  in  any  of  the 
common  comforts  which  may  be  required  in  daily  life ; 
and  the  landlady  is  so  liberal  of  her  white  household 
linen,  and  of  her  excellent  home-made  bread,  and  rich 
Devonshire  cream  and  strawberries,  and  delicate  trout, 
with  the  addition  of  other  ordinary  food,  that  one 
must  be  an  epicure  to  complain  of  the  daily  fare  with 
which  she  supplies  her  visitors. 

Mrs.  Brook,  in  her  younger  days,  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  for  her  exceUent  punch  and 
beefsteaks  as  well  as  for  her  beauty ;  nor  has  her  fame 
in  these  respects  diminished  aught,  scarcely  even  in 
the  article  of  beauty ;  for  she  is  one  of  the  brightest, 
prettiest  old  women  ever  beheld. 

But  to  return  to  the  agremens  of  our  lodgings. 
Night  and  day  we  were  regaled  by  the  soft  mur- 
murs of  ft  streamlet,  which  flowed  on   most  musi- 


cally in  front  of  the  house ;  and  beyond  it  lay  the  plea« 
sant  churchyard,  the  place  where  not  only  the  "rude 
forefathers  of  the  hunlet  sleep,"  but  where  is  also 
exhibited  village  life  in  all  its  varieties ;  for  here  the 
children  sport  upon  the  soft  green  hillocks,  plucking 
'*  golden  cups"  and  daisies,  all  imheedful  of  what 
lies  beneath ;  and  here  the  village  youths  and  maidens 
gather  for  their  evening  converse ;  and  here,  too,  pass 
continually  the  busier  portion  of  the  community,  with 
their  messages  or  their  burdens,  for  it  is  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  village ;  and  the  grey  old  church 
looks  down  upon  the  past  and  present  generations, 
which  have  alike  been  gathered  within  its  walls ;  and 
beneath  the  aged  elms  by  which  it  is  shaded,  the  old 
man  rests  upon  his  weary  way,  gazing  upon  the  wide 
stretch  of  hill  and  dale  which  lies  spread  out  before 
him.  Such  are  the  sights  and  sounds  which  greet  the 
wayfarer  at  Chagford ;  but  during  a  week's  sojourn 
there,  one  has  not  much  time  for  waking  dreams,  for 
there  are  so  many  real  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Near  at  hand.  Holy-street  full  of 
picturesque  beauty,  withitsbrawlingstream,  its  rude 
bridge,  its  furzy  banks,  and  pine-dad  hill ;  further 
o£P,  Drew's  Teignton,  whose  very  name  tells  its 
history,  for  on  its  site  once  stood  the  Druid's  town, 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  strewed  with  Celtic  remains, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  being  a  cromlech,  ydeped  the 
Three  Sisters;  and  near  it  is  the  dark  fathomless 
lake  of  Bradford  Pool;  and  at  a  little  distance  £rom 
thence,  flows  on  the  Teign,  in  a  narrow  glen,  winding 
its  way  between  lofty  hiJJs,  sometimes  fringed  to  the 
very  summit  with  oak  and  holly  trees,  sometimes 
dark,  bare  and  stem,  frowning  on  the  impetuous  stream 
beneath.  Li  one  of  the  most  gloomy  of  these  passes, 
where  the  river  seems  to  coil  itself  within  these  en- 
folding hills,  stands  an  enormous  logan  stone,  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream;  and  if,  as  is  supposed,  these 
vibrating  rocks  were  the  instruments  of  divination,  as 
well  as  of  irreversible  judgment  among  the  Druids, 
one  can  scarcdy  imagine  a  spot  more  fitting  for  such 
mysterious  and  awful  rites,  so  stem  and  loneW  is 
the  aspect  of  this  spot !  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  usual  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  Teign. 
Its  banks  ofier  a  most  charming  ramble  from  Whiddon 
Park  to  Eingal  Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  two  mOes, 
during  which  the  wanderer  will  often  find  himself  among 
a  tangled  maze  of  trees,  and  shmbs,  and  flowers,  and 
rocks ;  so  sweet  a  maze  that  one  scarcely  desires  to 
escape  from  it.  Often  did  we  scramble  to  some  rock 
which  stretched  midway  into  the  river,  and  resting 
ourselves  there,  watch  the  rapid  stream  as  it  foamed 
and  frothed  around  us,  while  a  few  steps  further, 
perhaps,  the  waters  flow  so  dearly  and  tranquilly 
beneath  the  shadow  of  some  drooping  tree,  that  we 
could  discern  the  trout  gliding  about  in  peaceful 
sport.  Unfortunatdy  for  them,  the  lovers  of  the 
''  gentle  craft"  are  wont  to  frequent  this  part  of  the 
river^during  the  fishing  season. 

From  Fingal  Bridge  to  Dunsford  Bridge,  six  miles 
further  down  the  river,  the  walk  through  the  Moreton 
Woods  is  vexy  beautihil ;  and  by  returning  over  the 
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heights  on  the  right  bank,  the  pedestrian  can  visit 
Cawson  and  Wootton  Castles,  or  rather  "Camps," 
being  the  sites  of  Roman  camps,  placed  on  beautiful 
and  commanding  positions ;  one  of  them  overhangiug 
the  river,  the  other  on  a  lofty  down,  wLose  formation 
reminded  us  of  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  near 
Malvern. 

Such  were  some  of  our  rides  and  walks  at  Cliagford. 
We  left  the  village  with  regret,  and,  after  an  ascent  of 
two  or  three  miles  over  a  rugged  bye-way,  found  our- 
selves on  the  high-road  from  Moreton  Hampstead  to 
Tttvbtock,  (the  only  tolerable  road  in  the  whole 
district) .  Here  we  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moor, 
on  a  high  table  land,  girt  about  with  tors  of  every  ima- 
ginable form ;  and  on  some  of  the  summits,  so  fantas- 
tically piled  were  the  granite  rocks,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  a  giant  hand  had  flung  them  there  in  sport. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appeared  an  intermi- 
nable down,  on  which  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  small  cattle  were  grazing;  and  down  the  hills 
flowed  innumerable  streamlets,  which  waved  like  silver 
threads  across  the  dark  heathy  surface  of  the  soil. 
One  of  the  larger  of  these  streams,  our  way-side  com- 
panion for  a  while,  was  spanned  by  one  of  the  ancient 
British  bridges,  peculiar  I  believe  to  the  region  of 
Dartmoor ;  and  of  a  most  primitive  construction  it 
was ! — consisting  of  several  pirn,  composed  of  massive 
granite  rocks  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
each  pier  connected  with  the  neighbouring  one  by  an 
enormous  slab  of  moorstone,  forming  thus  a  most 
picturesque  and  solid  pathway,  one  which  has  borne 
for  ages  past,  the  rush  of  winter  torrent,  and  the 
still  more  desolating  shock  of  time.  After  driving 
several  miles  through  this  lonely  stretch  of  hill  and 
moor,  during  which  we  saw  only  one  wretched  habi- 
tation, we  skirted  Crockem  Tor,  and  wound  our  way 
into  a  valley,  or  rather  a  lap  of  verdure,  in  whose 
centre  appeved  the  chinmies  of  the  little  inn  of  Two 
Bridges.  A  welcome  sight ;  for  at  that  moment  the 
rain  had  begun  to  sweep  impetuously  across  our  path, 
and  we  were  glad  to  take  rcfuge  near  the  ample  peat 
fire,  which  blazed  upon  the  bmdlady's  hearth.  Li 
this  country  inn  we  resolved  to  pass  two  or  three 
days.  It  was  a  spot  replete  with  interest,  although 
partly  of  a  melancholy  sort.  Within  two  miles  stands 
that  vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  buildings,  once  used  as  a 
French  prison.  Yaiiily  could  one  attempt  to  pictme  a 
more  dreary  place.  Built  on  the  highest  table-land  of 
Dartmoor,  on  a  spot  which  is  utterly  destitute  of 
those  redeeming  accompaniments  which  lend  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  to  other  parts  of  the  same  district, 
the  soil  is  stony  without  crags,  and  swampy  without 
rills  of  water.  And  then,  those  dark  high  walls,  and 
small  closely  barred  windows,  and  ^he  deserted  viUage 
of  Frincestown  dose  by,  with  its  falling  houses,  its 
closed  inn,  its  mean-looking  church,  (built  by  the 
Prench  prisoners,)  and  the  churchyard  waving  with 
rank  grass  and  tall  nettles,  without  a  single  headstone 
to  mark  one  of  the  graves !  It  seemed  an  unhonoured 
and  unfrequented  spot.  Never  did  I  behold  a  scene 
of  more  utter  desolation !    We  went  into  the  prison, 
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whose  sombre  wretchedness  need  not  be  depicted 
here,  and  saw  the  naphtha  works,  which  were  not  then 
in  full  activity,  but  gave  an  air  of  life  to  some  portions 
of  the  building,  and  promise  to  be  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  enterprising  proprietors.  Outside  the  walls 
we  were  shown  the  spot  were  the  poor  prisoners  used 
to  be  buried  in  unoonsecrated  soil.  This,  we  were 
told,  they  reckoned  the  crowning  point  of  their  misery, 
and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  their  feelings  should 
have  been  thus  needlessly  insulted. 

But  let  us  turn  our  backs  upon  this  place  of  gloomy 
remembrance,  and  ramble  along  the  sweet  Cowsie,  as 
it  comes  dancing  and  sparkling  down  the  hills,  amid 
trees  and  rocks  so  picturesquely  grouped  that  one 
lingers  at  each  new  turn  of  the  stream ;  sometimes 
looking  up  to  the  ivied  bridge  which  crosses  its  course 
near  Bairdown,  just  at  a  point  where  the  fall  of  the 
river  is  rather  precipitous ;  sometimes  reaching  a  fairy 
islet,  so  rich  in  fragrant  flowers  and  drooping  foliage 
that  one  wonders  how  so  much  beauty  can  be  gathered 
up  into  a  minute  fragment  of  the  earth;  and  then 
again  resting  on  the  jutting  rock,  or  soft  meadow 
bank,  to  prolong  the  hour  of  our  enjoyment.  But 
there  is  harder  work  before  us;  for  two  miles  off, 
rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Dart,  stauds 
Wistman's  Wood,  the  most  singular  spot,  perhaps, 
on  Dartmoor,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  last  remains 
of  a  Dmidical  grove  in  this  ishmd,  and  its  age  about 
a  thousand  years. . 

Our  way  lay  along  the  side  of  a  pathless  and  rock- 
strewed  hill,  which  rises  boldly  above  the  West  Dart; 
and  during  our  toilsome  walk  one  could  scarcely 
forbear  envying  the  cattle  who  were  reposing  so 
peacefully  beneath  us,  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  stream. 
The  sun  seemed  to  shme  pleasantly  on  them,  while 
we  would  gladly  have  beheld  its  rays  veiled  in  mist. 
But  all  tiresome  things  come  to  an  end  at  last ;  and, 
after  crossing  intermmable  fields  and  climbing,  loose 
stone  walls,  which  threatened  to  fall  beneath  our  feet, 
we  found  ourselves,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  hill, 
standing  just  above  Wistman's  Wood,  in  modern 
speech,  the  Wise  Man's  Wood.  Truly,  it  was  a 
wondrous  spot  to  gaze  upon ;  for  those  stunted  gnarled 
oaks,  with  their  clubbed  branches  laden  with  mosses 
and  ferns  which  swell  them  to  an  enormous  size, 
looked  more  like  wizard  dwarfs  than  monarchs  of  the 
wood.  These  ancient  trees,  which  are  gradually  perish- 
ing from  decay  as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  parasitic 
pknts  upon  their  trunks  and  branches,  and  of  which 
there  do  not  exist  at  present  more  than  a  hundred 
(or  thereabouts),  are  divided  into  groups,  and  en. 
twine  their  roots  with  an  iron  grasp  around  the 
blocks  of  granite  from  whence  they  seem  to  spring. 
Indeed,  these  rocks  are  flung  in  such  masses  around 
the  wood,  that,  while  clambering  into  it,  one  is  obliged 
to  step  from  pile  to  pile  at  the  risk  of  falling  into 
deep  chasms,  which  are  but  ill  concealed  by  tlie 
waving  ferns  which  grow  among  them.  Report  says 
that  these  hollow  crevices  are  thronged  with  adders, 
but  we  trod  each  dangerous  spot,  unscathed  by  aught 
of  evil ;  peered  mto  the  grotesque  branches  wliich 
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looked  as  though  the  lopping  knife  of  the  Druid  had 
been  exercised  on  them  ages  ago ;  and  felt  reluctant 
to  quit  a  scene  invested  with  such  strange  yet  gloomy 
interest.  But  the  day  was  wearing  on,  and  we  had 
yet  to  ascend  Crockem  Tor,  which  rises  precipitously 
aboTe  Wistmau's  Wood,  and  which  is  not  less  rich  in 
antiquarian  remembrances,  for  in  Celtic  times  Crockem 
Tor  was  tlie  seat  of  highest  justice  within  the  district: 
in  later  ages,  the  Wittenagcmote,  or  Saxon  Parliament, 
were  wont  to  meet  on  its  summit ;  and  until  within 
the  last  century  it  remained  as  the  Court  of  Stannaries, 
where  the  chief  miners  of  Devon  were  obliged  to 
assemble  when  summoned  by  the  Lord  Warden,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  disputes,  and  enacting  laws, 
*'  in  all  matters  between  tinner  and  tinner,  life  and 
limb  excepted."  The  summit  of  the  tor  is  still 
crowned  with  vast  masses  of  granite,  some  of  the 
blocks  of  which  formerly  served  as  seats  for  the 
Judges ;  but  several  of  them  have  been  removed,  and 
the  stone  "  table  of  judgment,"  once  placed  within 
the  circle  of  seats,  has  been  broken  up  by  some  bar- 
barous utilitarian  and  carried  off  to  a  neighbouring 
farm.  But  the  great  fact  remains  unchanged,  that  on 
this  lonely  and  elevated  tor,  age  after  age,  Celt  and 
Saxon  and  Englishman  have  successively  sat  in 
judgment  on  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  now  all  here 
ia  silent  and  desolate,  and  wise  men  leave  nature's 
courts  to  give  forth  their  sentences  in  crowded  halls, 
among  the  busy  haunts  of  the  multitude !  We  must 
not,  however,  stop  to  moralize  on  the  flight  of  ages, 
and  the  changes  they  have  brought  along  with  them, 
for  our  space  is  nearly  filled;  and  we  would  just 
glance  at  our  drive  to  Tavistock,  a  most  varied  and 
pleasant  one  of  about  seven  miles,  concerning  which 
we  can  merely  say  that  Merrivalc  Bridge  offers  to  the 
antiquarian  a  tempting  field  of  exploration,  as  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  literally  strewed  with 
Celtic  remams,  cromlechs,  circles,  track-ways,  and 
other  vestiges  of  that  mighty  superstition  once  so  pre- 
valent in  Britain.  Among  all  its  existing  monuments 
none  awaken  a  more  awful  feeling  than  those  tall 
shapeless  obelisks  which  rise  dark  and  lonely  in  some 
of  the  dreariest  parts  of  the  moor,  imaging  forth  a 
stem  relentless  fate,  a  power  that  must  be  obeyed 
unquestioning  and  unresistingly.  Through  the  simple 
piety  of  some  early  missionaries  a  few  of  these  mis- 
shapen deities  have  been  changed  into  the  emblems  of 
a  j)eaecful,  holy  faith ;  and  the  rade  crosses  thus  carved 
out  of  their  summits,  cannot  but  awaken  reverential 
thought  in  the  most  heedless  traveller. 

Vixen  Tor,  which  we  saw  during  our  drive  to 
Tavistock,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  we  had  yet 
beheld;  for  the  tall  granite  crags  which  crown  its 
mimmit  singularly  resemble  a  castellated  tower  which 
hangs  frowning  over  the  valleys  beneath.  Between 
Vixen  and  Mis-Tor  a  glance  is  obtained  of  the  broad 
fertile  vale  of  Walkham,  whose  corn-fields  reach  their 
very  base :  indeed,  the  hand  of  cultivation  is  at  work 
now  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  moor ;  and  even 
within  a  short  distance  of  Princestown,  may  be  found 
the  thriving  plantations  and  desmesncs  of  Princess 
Hill,  and  of  Tor  lloyal. 


But  without  lingering  any  longer  by  the  way-side 
we  will  hasten  to  the  pleasantly  situated  and  most 
comfortable  hotel  of  the  Bedford  Arms,  at  Tavistock ; 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey,  and  overhang- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Tavy.  Tavistock  is  a  place  full 
of  interest  as  regards  both  the  past  and  present  times ; 
and  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  of  Crownsdale,^ 
and  Fitzford,  and  Lydford  Castle,  and  Morwell  Rocks, 
and  Ensleigh,  and  Brent  Tor,  these  sketches  would 
swell  to  a  bulky  mass.  So  we  will  only  advise  the 
reader  who  has  kindly  accompanied  us  thiia  far,  to 
devote  a  few  days  to  the  storied  town  of  Tavistock ; 
and  by  descending  the  Tanuur  in  a  steamer  which 
plies  almost  daily  to  Plymouth^  a  scene  of  beauty, 
different  from  what  we  have  here  described,  will  open 
upon  him,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  will  find  himself 
again  in  contact  with  the  South  Devon  Kailway, 
which  conveys  the  traveller  rapidly  into  a  busier  and 
a  greater  world. 

♦ 

LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

A  OR,   THE  RAILROAD  OP  LIFE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OJ  "  FBAXK  FAIRLBQH." 

CnAfTER  XVn. 

LEWIS  RECEIVES  A  MYSTERIOUS  COMMUNICATION,  AND 
IS  RUN  AWAY  WIXJI  BY  TWO  YOUTHFUL  BE.VUTIE8. 

The  arrival  of  the  post-hag  was  an  interesting  event 
to  Lewis,  as  almost  the  only  pleasure  he  allowed  him- 
self was  a  rapid  interchange  of  letters  with  his  sister ; 
and  to  this  correspondence  was  he  indebted  for  an 
amount  of  warm  sympathy,  judicious  advice,  and 
affectionate  interest  in  his  pursuits,  which  tended 
greatly  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  diminish  the  irk- 
someness  of  his  situation ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Rose  and  (occasionally)  Frere,  his  correspondents 
were  exceedingly  limited  in  number,  and  their  epistles 
few  and  far  between.  It  was,  then,  a  matter  of  no 
small  surprise  to  him,  to  receive  a  business-like-looking 
letter,  in  an  unknown  handwriting.  To  break  the 
seal  (which  bore  the  impression  of  the  letters  J.  and 
L.  united  in  a  flourishing  cypher  that,  at  first  sight, 
looked  like  a  bad  attempt  to  delineate  a  true  lover's 
knot,)  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  contents  were 
as  follow : — 

"  Sir, — ^My  partner  and  myself,  having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  town  of  ,  (near  wldch  Mrs. 

Arundel  and  Rose  resided,)  were  rogniamt  of  the 
death  of  your  late  himented  father,  which  sad  event 
was  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  some  important  information  contained  in  a 
public  journal.  It  is  in  our  power  to  impart  to  yon 
the  nature  of  that  information ;  but  as  we  have  every 


( 1 )  Mr*.  Bray,  in  her  novel  of  "Fits  of  FiUford,"  hju  so  tividljr  de- 
pic  ted  kcenet  and  character!  connected  with  some  remarkable  »pot« 
in  this  neighbourhood,  during  the  sixteenth  centnrjr,  that  on  riftiiing 
tlicin  after  its  perusal,  they  seemed  to  be  peopled  with  images  of 
the  past.  )Iuch  information  also  conceming  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Tavistock  and  its  vicinity,  may  be  found  In  her  work 
entitled  the  "Tamar  and  the  lavy." 

(2)  Continued  from  p.  S3. 
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reason  to  belieTo  its  importance  has  not  been  oreirated, 
we  are  only  prepared  to  do  so  on  the  following  terms — 
viz.  the  present  receipt  of  ten  guineas,  and  a  bond, 
pledging  yourself  to  pay  to  us  the  sum  of  £200  should 
the  information  prove  as  Valuable  as  we  conceive  it 
to  be.  Awaiting  the  favour  of  a  speedy  answer,  we 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  Jones  &  Levi,  Attorney s-at-Law, 
" Street,  Old  Bailey," 

"What  a  strange  letter!"  soliloquised  Lewis, 
after  perusing  it  carefully  for  the  second  time.  "  The 
writer  evidently  knows  the  circumstances  of  my  poor 
father's  death  correctly,  but  there's  nothing  in  that ; 
the  newspaper  story  rests  on  the  evidence  of  the 

library-keeper  at ;  and  he,  probably,  told  it  to 

every  one  who  came  into  his  shop  for  the  next  week ; 
and  this  tale  may  have  been  invented  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  view  to  extort  money.  One  has 
heard  of  such  rogueries ;  but,  in  that  case,  why  insist 
on  the  £200  bond  ?  That  seems  as  if  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Levi  themselves  had  faith  in  the  value  of  their 
information ;  or  it  may  only  be  done  in  order  to  give 
me  .that  impression.  I  '11  send  the  letter  up  to  Richard 
Frere,  and  ask  him  to  ferret  out  these  gents — I  dare 
say  they  are  thorough  gents.  Walter,  I  will  not  let 
you  give  Faust  all  your  gloves  to  play  with ;  that  is 
the  third  pair  you've  allowed  him  to  gnaw  to  pieces 
this  week-  Faust  I  drop  it,  sir  I  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
That 's  right :  good,  obedient  dog !  Now  for  Master 
Richard." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  pen,  and  wrote,  in  a  delicately- 
formed,  yet  free  and  bold  hand,  the  followmg  note  : — 

"  Deab  old  Frebe,— Certain  individuals,  signing 
themselves  '  Jones  and  Levi,'  have  seen  fit  to  favour 
me  with  the  enclosed  mysterious  communication, 
which,  on  the  face  of  the  thinf ,  looks  very  like  an 
attempt  to  swindle.  As  there  is,  however,  just  a 
remote  possibility  that  something  may  come  of  it,  (for 
their  account  of  the  circumstances  preceding  my  poor 
father's  death  tallies  exactly  with  the  recital  my  sister 
gave  me  on  my  return,)  you  will,  I  am  sure,  add  one 
more  to  your  many  kindnesses,  by  investigating  this 
matter  for  me.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  that  £10 
notes  are  by  no  means  too  plentiful  with  me,  and  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  my  bond  for  £200  would 
scarcely  be  worth  as  many  pence.  My  poor  charge 
progresses  slowly ;  he  has  become  much  more  docile 
and  tractable,  and  is  considerably  improved  in  manners 
and  general  amiability,  but  his  mental  capacity  is 
Umentably  deficient ;  his  reasoning  powers,  and  usual 
habits  of  thought,  are  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  a 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  old ;  though  many  intel- 
ligent children  of  that  age  are  greatly  his  superiors  in 
intellect :  still,  he  makes  visible  progress,  and  that  is 
recompence  sufficient  for  any  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.  He  has  become  much  attached  to  me,  and 
(perhaps  for  that  very  reason — perhaps  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  love  something,  which  exists  in  the  nature 
of  every  man,  worthy  of  tlie  name,)  I  have  grown 
so  deeply  interested  in  him,  that  duties  which,  six 


months  ago,  I  should  have  reckoned  irksome  in  the 
extreme,  have  now  become  really  pleasant  to  me.  I  bore 
you  with  these  details,  because  ....  because  you  are 
so  old  a  friend,  that  I  have  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  bore  you  when  I  like.  As  Walter,  and  Faust 
(who  clearly  knows  that  I  am  writing  to  you,  and 
sends  you  an  affectionate  wag  of  the  tail),  are  becoming 
impatient  at  the  length  of  my  epistle,  there  being  a 
widk  in  prospect,  dependent  on  my  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  the  sooner  I  do  so  the  better. 
"  Yours  ever,  L.  A." 

As  Lewis  folded  and  sealed  this  missive,  a  servant 
entered,  with  a  note  on  a  silver  waiter,  saying,  as  he 
presented  it,  '*  For  you,  sir.  I  am  desired  to  wait 
while  you  read  it." 

It  was  written  in  a  stiff,  formal  hand,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Miss  LrviNGSTOKB  presents  her  compliments  to 
Mr.  Arundel,  and  requests  the  favour  of  an  interview 
with  him." 

"  What  is  in  the  wind  now,  I  wonder?"  thought 
Lewis ;  but  he  only  said,  "  TeU  Miss  Livingstone  I 
will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  her  imme- 
diately;" and  the  servant  retired. 

Minerva  was  enthroned  in  state  in  the  small  drawing- 
room,  the  large  one  being  an  awful  apartment,  dedi- 
cated to  high  and  solemn  social  convocations,  and  by 
no  means  lightly  to  be  entered.  Care  sat  upon  her 
wrinkled  brow,  and  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  in  such 
a  situation  might  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
This  remarkable  woman  rose  as  Lewis  entered,  and 
performed  as  near  an  approach  to  a  courtesy  as  her 
elephantine  conformation  would  permit;  then,  gra- 
ciously motioning  her  visitor  to  a  seat,  she  growled 
an  inquiry  after  the  well-being  of  his  pupil,  promul- 
gated a  decidedly  scandalous  account  of  the  state  of 
the  weather,  with  a  disheartening  prophecy  i^ipended 
relating  to  meteorological  miseries  yet  to  oome ;  and 
having  thus  broken  her  own  ice,  dived  into  the  chilly 
recesses  of  her  cold  water  system,  and  fished  up  from 
its  stony  depths  the  weighty  grievance  that  oppressed 
her. 

It  appeared  that  the  same  post  which  had  conveyed 
the  mysterious  document  from  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Levi,  had  also  brought  a  letter  from  General  Grant, 
containing  the  intelligence  that  he  was  about  to 
return  home  forthwith;  that  the  house  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  large  Christmas  party, 
and  that  Miss  Livingstone  was  to  pay  a  round  of 
visits  preparatory  to  the  issue  of  innumerable  noies  of 
invitation,  by  which  the  neighbourhood  was  to  be 
induced  to  attend  sundry  festive  meetings  at  Broad- 
hurst  ;  and  all  this  was  to  be  done  more  thoroughly, 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  in  regard  to  which  the  General  was  equally 
urgent  and  em'gmatical.  But  Minerva  shall  speak 
for  herself. 

"  Having  thus,  Mr.  Arundel,  made  myself  acquainted 
with  General  Grant's  wishes,  (fourteen  beds  to  be 
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ready  this  day  weet,  and  not  even  the  hangings  put  up 
on  one  of  them — ^but  men  are  so  inconsiderate  now-a- 
davs,)  I  proceeded  to  give  Reynolds  (the  housekeeper) 
full  and  dear  instructions,  (to  not  one  of  which  did  she 
pay  proper  attention — ^but  servants  are  so  careless 
and  self-conceited  now-a-days,)  as  to  all  the  necessary 
domestic  arrangements.  I  then  desired  the  coachman 
might  be  informed  that  I  should  require  the  carriage 
to  be  ready  for  use  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow,  (as  you 
are  perhaps  aware,  sir,  that  since  the  General's  de- 
parture for  Scotland,!  have  restricted  myself  to  a  simple 
pony-chaise).  Judge  of  my  amazement  when  I  was  told 
there  were  no  horses  fit  to  use !  I  begged  to  see  the 
coachman  instantly,  but  learned  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  influenza ;  the  second  coachman  is  in 
Scotland  with  the  General,  so  there  was  not  a 
creature  to  whom  I  could  speak  about  the  matter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  are  equally  un- 
expected and  annoying,  I  considered  myself  justified 
in  applying  to  you,  Mr.  Anindel.  Would  you  oblige 
me  by  going  tlirough  the  stables,  and  ascertaining 
whether  anything  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.  I  am  aware  that  the  service  I  require  of 
you  is  beyond  the  strict  routine  of  your  dutfcs ;  but 
you  must  yourself  perceive  the  impossibility  of  a  hidy 
venturing  among  stablemen  and  helpers,  without 
showing  a  disregard  to  that  strict  rule  of  propriety 
by  which  it  Jias  been  the  study  of  my  life  to  rcgidate 
my  conduct." 

Having  reached  this  climax,  Minerva  glanced  with 
an  air  of  dignified  self-approval  towards  Lewis,  and 
began  a  very  unnecessary  process  of  refrigeration, 
with  the  aid  of  a  fan  apparently  composed,  like  its 
mistress,  of  equal  parts  of  cast-iron  and  buckram. 
Lewis  immediately  signified  his  readiness  to  undertake 
the  commission,  and  promising  to  come  back  to 
report  progress,  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

On  reaching  the  stables,  a  groom  attended  his 
summons,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  his  race,  entered 
into  a  long  explanation  of  the  series  of  untoward 
circumstances  to  which  the  present  state  of  equine 
destitution  might  be  attributed;  in  the  course  of  which 
harangue  he  performed,  so  to  speak,  a  fantasia  on  the 
theme — "  And  then  do  you  see,  sir,  coachman  hob- 
served," — to  which  sentence,  after  each  variation,  he 
constantly  returned.  The  substance  of  his  communi- 
cation was  as  follows : — shortly  before  the  General's 
departure,  one  of  the  carriage  horses  had  fallen  and 
broken  his  knees,  and  its  companion  having  an  un- 
amiable  predilection  for  kicking,  the  pair  were  sold, 
and  a  couple  of  young  unbroken  animals  purchased, 
which,  after  a  summer's  run,  were  destined  to  rephice 
the  delinquents.  Shortly  after  this  the  General  fell  in 
love  with,  and  bought  a  pair  of  iron-gray  four-year- 
olds,  also  unbroken ;  all  these  young  horses  were  now 
taken  up  from  grass,  and  about  to  be  broken  in,  but 
the  coachman's  illness  Imd  interrupted  their  educa- 
tion.    - 

"  Well,  but  are  neither  pair  of  the  young  stock 
available  ?  "  inquired  Lewis. 
*•  I'm  af cared  not,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  bays 


aint  never  been  in  harness,  and  the  iron-grays  only 
three  times." 

"  Oh,  the  grays  kave  been  in  harness  three  times, 
have  they  ?  "  resumed  Lewis.  "  Let  us  take  them  out 
to-day,  to  see  how  they  perform." 

"  If  yon  please,  sir,  I  am  only  pad  groom,  and  I 
can't  say  as  I  should  feel  myself  dlsactly  compcrtent 
to  drive  them  wild  young  devils." 

'*  Bring  out  that  mail  phaeton ;  put  on  the  break 
harness,  and  I'll  drive  them  myself,"  returned  Lewis. 
"  But,  if  you  please,  sir,"  began  the  groom,  in  a 
tone  of  remonstrance. 

"My  good  fellow,  you  waste  time  in  talking;  of 
course,  if  any  thing  goes  wrong  in  consequence  of  your 
obeying  my  directions,  I  alone  shall  be  answenJde; 
but  nothing  will  go  wrong  if  your  harness  is  sound," 
returned  Lewis,  quickly. 

The  man,  seeing  the  young  tutor  was  determined, 
summoned  one  of  his  fellows,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
phaeton  was  made  ready,  and  the  horses  harnessed 
and  led  out.  They  were  a  splendid  pair  of  dark  iron- 
grays,  with  silver  manes  and  tails ;  their  heads,  small 
and  well  set  on,  their  sloping  shoulders,  and  fine 
graceful  legs,  spoke  well  for  their  descent ;  but  they 
snorted  with  fear  and  impatience  as  they  were  led  up 
to  their  places,  and  their  bright  full  eyes  gazed  wildly 
and  restlessly  around. 

"Be  quiet  with  them !"  exclaimed  Lewb,  as  one  of 
the  men  laid  a  rude  grasp  on  the  rein  to  back  the  near- 
side horse  into  his  place ;  "  you  can't  be  too  quiet  and 
steady  with  a  young  horse.  Soho,  boy !  what  is  it 
then  ?  nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you,"  he  continued, 
patting  the  startled  animal,  and  at  the  same  time 
backing  him  gently  into  the  required  position. 

The  operation  of  putting-to  was  soon  completed; 
and  Lewis  saying,  "  You  had  better  lead  them  off  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  start,"  took 
tlie  reins  in  his  hand,  and  sprang  up  lightly  but 
quietly.  Seating  himself  firmly,  he  asked,  "  Now,  are 
you  all  ready?"  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  continued — **  Give  them  their  heads, 
then;"  and  making  a  mysterious  sound  which  may 
be  &intly  pourtrayed  by  the  letters  "  tchick,"  he 
endeavoured  to  start  his  horses.  But  this  was  no 
such  easy  matter.  The  near-side  horse,  the  moment 
he  felt  the  collar,  ran  back,  pulling  against  his  com- 
panion, who  returned  the  compliment  by  rearing  and  ! 
striking  with  his  forc-fect  at  the  groom  who  at- 
tempted to  hold  him. 

"  Steady  there!"  cried  Lewis.  "Pat  his  neck ;  that 's 
right.  Quiet,  horse !  stand,  sir !  One  of  you  call  those 
men  here,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  labouren 
who  were  digging  in  a  slip  of  ground  near.  "  Now, 
my  men,"  he  resumed,  as  they  came  up,  "  take  hold 
of  the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheels,  and  move  the 
cania^  on  when  I  give  you  the  signal;— arc  you 
rcauy  ?  Stand  clear ;  all  right,"— as  he  spoke  he  again 
attempted  to  start  the  horses,  and  thb  time  more 
successfully. 

The  animal  which  had  reared  at  the  first  attempt 
sprang  forward,  and  finding  the  weight  which  he  had 
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probably  fancied  was  immovable,  yield  to  his  efforts, 
appeared  anxious  to  proceed,  but  the  other  still  hung 
back,  and  was  partly  dragged  forward  by  his  yoke- 
fellow, partly  pushed  on  by  the  men  who  were  pro- 
pelling the  carriage.  Lewis  again  tried  mild-measures, 
but  without  effect;  and  at  length,  considering  that 
the  soothing  system  had  been  carried  far  enough,  he 
drew  the  point  of  the  whip  smartly  across  the  animal's 
shoulder.  In  reply  to  this  the  recusant  flung  up  his 
heels  as  high  as  the  kicking-straps  would  permit ;  but 
on  a  second  and  rather  sharper  application  of  the 
thong,  he  plunged  forward,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  coUar  with  a  bound  that  tried  the  strength  of  the 
traces ;  then,  pulling  like  a  steam-engine,  appeared 
resolved  to  revenge  Umself  on  his  driver  by  straining 
every  sinew  of  his  arms  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  tension. 
But  rowing,  fencing,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  had 
rendered  those  arms  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  though  the 
swollen  muscles  rounded  and  stood  out  till  his  coat- 
sleeve  was  stretched  almost  to  bursting,  Lewis  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  reins  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  and  the 
flery  horses,  arching  their  proud  necks,  and  tossing 
the  foam-flakes  from  their  champing  jaws,  were 
compelled  to  proceed  at  a  moderate  pace.  The 
grooms  ran  by  their  sides  for  a  short  distance,  then, 
at  a  sign  from  Lewis,  one  of  the  men  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  scrambled  up,  while  the  phaeton  was 
still  going  on ;  the  other,  having  opened  a  gate  leading 
down  a  road  through  the  park,  remained  gazing  aftp** 
them  witJi  looks  of  the  deci)est  interest. 

"  Well,  Sir,  you  've  managed  to  start  *em  easier 
than  I  expected,"  observed  the  groom,  as,  in  com- 
pliance with  Lewis's  desire,  he  seated  himself  at  his 
side.  "  Coachman  was  a  good  half  a  hour  a  getting 
'em  hout  of  the  yard  last  time  as  they  was  put-to ; 
that  near-sider  wouldn't  take  the  collar  no  how." 

"And  yet  he'll  turn  out  the  better  horse  of  the 
two  if  he's  judiciously  managed,"  returned  Lewis. 
"  ^e  has  higher  courage  than  his  companion,  though 
they're  both  splendid  animals;  they  only  require 
careful  driving  and  working  moderately  every  day 
to  make  as  good  a  pair  of  carriage-horses  as  a  man 
need  wish  to  sit  behind." 

"  It  aint  the  first  time  as  you've  handled  the  ribbons 
by  a  good  many,  I  should  say.  Sir,"  continued  Bob 
Richards,  (for  that  was  the  man's  name,  dear  reader, 
although  I've  never  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  you 
so  before ;)  "  I  see'd  as  you  know'd  what  you  was 
about  afore  ever  you  got  on  the  box." 

"  Before  I  got  up ! "  returned  Lewis ;  "how  did 
you  manage  that,  my  friend?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  the  furst  thing  as  you  did  was  to  cast 
your  eye  over  the  harness  to  see  as  all  was  right ;  then, 
afore  ever  you  put  your  foot  on  the  step  you  took  the 
reins  into  your  hands,  so  that  the  minute  you  was  up 
you  was  ready  for  a  bolt,  hif  so  be  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  start  the  cattle  off  suddingly.  Now,  anybody 
as  wasn't  used  to  the  ways  of  fourfooted  quadrupals 
wouldn't  never  have  thought  of  that." 

"  Your  powers  of  observation  do  you  credit,"  re- 
turned Lewis,  with  diflSculty  repressing  a  smile.   You 


are  right,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  driving,  as  you 
imagine;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  remembrance  of  scenes 
and  persons  now  far  away  came  across  him,  and  he 
thought  with  regret  of  pleasant  hours  passed  with  his 
young  associates  in  Germany,  when  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  an  Englishman,  caused  liim  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle  on  all  matters  connected  with  horseflesh. 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  the  iron- 
grays  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  through  the  park, 
dancing,  and  curvetting,  and  staring  on  all  sides,  as 
though  they  would  fain  shy  at  every  object  they 
discerned. 

"They  are  gradually  dropping  into  a  steadier  pace, 
you  see,"  observed  Lewis; "  they'll  be  tired  of  jumping 
about,  and  glad  to  trot  without  breaking  into  a  canter, 
when  they  get  a  little  warm  to  their  work.  Quiet, 
boy,  quiet!"  he  continued,  as  the  horses  suddenly 
pricked  up  their  ears,  and  stared  wildly  about  them ; 
"  gently  there,  gently !  What  in  the  world  are  they 
frightened  at  now  ?  " 

The  question  did  not  long  remain  a  doubtful  one, 
for  in  another  minute  a  hollow,  rushing  sound  became 
audible,  and  a  herd  of  deer,  startled  by  the  rattling 
of  the  carriage,  broke  from  a  thicket  hard  by,  and 
bounding  over  the  tall  fern  and  stunted  brushwood, 
darted  across  the  road,  their  long  thin  legs  and 
branching  antlers  indistinctly  seen  in  the  gi'ay  light  of 
an  autumn  day,  giving  them  a  strange  and  spectre- 
like appearance.  But  Lewis  had  no  time  to  trace 
fanciful  rpsemhlances,  for  the  burses  demanded  all  his 
attention.  As  the  sound  of  pattering  feet  approached 
they  began  to  plunge  violently ;  at  the  sight  of  the 
deer  they  stopped  short,  snorting  and  trembling  with 
fright ;  and  when  the  herd  crossed  the  road  before 
them,  perfectly  maddened  with  tenor  they  reared  till 
they  almost  stood  upright ;  then,  turning  short  round, 
they  dashed  off  the  road  at  right  angles,  nearly  over- 
turning the  phaeton  os  they  did  so,  and  breaking  inio 
a  mad  gallop,  despite  all  their  driver's  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  tore  away  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
lor  a  few  seconds  the  sound  of  the  wind  whistling 
past  his  ears,  and  oppressing  liis  breatliing  to  a  painful 
degree,  confused  Lewis  and  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech ;  but  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
and  the  necessity  for  calmness  and  decision,  served  to 
restore  his  self-possession ;  and  turning  towards  his 
companion,  who,  pale  with  terror,  sat  convulsively 
grasping  the  rail  of  the  seat,  he  inquired — 

"  Can  you  recollect  whether  there  are  any  ditches 
across  the  park  in  thb  direction." 

"  There  aint  no  ditches,  as  I  recollects,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  there's  something  a  precious  sight  worser. 
If  these  devils  go  straight  ahead  for  five  minutes 
longer  at  this  pace,  we  shall  he  dashed  over  the  bank 
of  the  lake  into  ten  feet  water." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  I  sec  where  we  are  now ;  the 
ground  rises  to  the  left,  and  is  clear  of  trees  and 
ditches,  is  it  not  ?  "  asked  Lewis. 

The  groom  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Lewis 
continued :  "  Then  we  must  endeavour  to  turn  them ; 
do  you  take  the  whip,  stand  up  and  be  ready  to 
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assist  me  at  the  right  moment.  What  are^you 
thinking  of  P"  he  continued^  seeing  the  man  hesitated, 
and  was  apparently  measuring,  with  his  eye,  the 
distance  from  the  step  to  the  ground ;  "  it  would  he 
madness  to  jump  out  while  we  are  going  at  this  rate. 
Be  cool,  and  we  shall  do  very  well  yet." 

"  I  'm  agreeable  to  do  whatever  you  tells  me,  only 
be  quick  about  it,  sir,"  rejoined  the  groom ;  "  for  if  it 
comes  to  jumping  hout,  or  sitting  still  to  be  drownded, 
hout  I  goes,  that's  flat,  for  I  never  could  abear  cold 
water." 

"  I  suppose  the  reins  are  strong,  and  to  be  trusted  P" 
inquired  Lewis. 

"  Nearly  new,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  be  ready ;  and  when  I  tdl  you,  exert  your- 
self," continued  Lewis. 

While  these  remarks  passed  between  the  two  occu- 
pants of  the  phaeton,  the  horses  still  continued  their 
mad  career,  resisting  all  attempts  to  check  the  fright- 
ful speed  at  which  they  were  hurrying  on  towards 
certain  destruction.  As  they  dashed  past  a  dump  of 
shrubs  which  had  hitherto  concealed  from  view  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  full  peril  of 
their  situation  became  evident  to  the  eyes  of  Lewis 
and  his  companion.  With  steep  and  broken  banks, 
on  which  American  shrubs,  mixed  with  flags  and  bul- 
rushes, grew  in  unbounded  luxuriance,  the  lake  lay 
stretched  before  them ;  its  clear  depths  reflecting  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  wintry  sky,  and  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  north  rippling  its  poUshed  surface.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  smooth  green  sward  separated 
them  £rom  their  dangerous  neighbour.  An  artist 
would  have  bnged  to  seise  this  moment  for  trans- 
ferring to  canvass  or  marble  the  expression  of  Lewis's 
features.  As  he  perceived  the  nearness  and  reality  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him,  his  spirit  rose  with 
the  occasion,  and  calm  self-reliance,  dauntless  courage, 
and  an  energetic  determination  to  subdue  the  infuriated 
animals  before  him,  at  whatever  risk,  lent  a  brilliancy 
to  his  flashing  eye,  and  imparted  a  look  of  stem 
resolve  to  his  finely  cut  mouth,  which  invested  his 
unusual  beauty  with  a  character  of  superhuman 
power,  such  as  the  sculptors  of  antiquity  sought  to 
immortalize  in  their  statues  of  heroes  and  demi-gods. 
Selecting  an  open  space  of  turf  unencumbered  with 
trees  or  other  obstacles,  Lewis  once  more  addressed 
his  companion,  saying : — 

"  Now  be  ready ;  I  am  going  to  endeavour  to  turn 
them  to  the  left,  so  as  to  get  their  heads  away  from 
the  lake  and  up  hill ;  but  as  I  shall  require  both  hands 
and  all  my  strength  for  the  reins,  I  want  you  to 
stand  up  and  touch  them  smartly  with  the  whip  on 
the  off-side  of  the  neck :  if  you  do  this  at  the  right 
moment,  it  will  help  to  bring  them  round.  Do  you 
understand  me  P  " 

Richards  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Lewis, 
leaning  forward,  and  shortening  his  grasp  on  the  reins, 
worked  the  mouths  of  the  horses  till  he  got  their  heads 
well  up;  then  assuring  himself  by  a  glance  that  his  com- 
panion was  ready,  he  checked  their  speed  by  a  great 
exertion  of  strength;  and  tightening  the  left  rein 


suddenly,  the  groom  al  the  same  moment  applying 
the  whip  as  he  had  been  desired,  the  fiery  steeds, 
springing  fnim  the  lash  and  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  bit,  altered  their  course,  and  going  round  so 
sharply  that  the  phaeton  was  again  within  an  ace  of 
being  overturned,  dashed  forward  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

"  You  did  that  uncommon  well,  to  be  sure,  sir," 
exclaimed  Richards,  drawing  a  long  breath  like  one 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a  painful  weight.  "  I 
thought  we  was  over  once  though ;  it  was  a  precious 
near  go." 

''  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  returned  Lewis; 
smiling.  "Do  you  seeP"  he  continued, — "  they  are 
slackening  their  pace;  the  hUl  is  beginning  to  tell 
upon  them  already.  Hand  me  the  whip ;  I  shall  give 
these  gentlemen  a  bit  of  a  lesson  before  I  allow  them 
to  stop,  just  to  convince  them  that  running  away  is 
not  such  a  pleasant  amusement  as  they  appear  to 
imagine." 

So  saying,  he  waited  till  the  horses  began  sensibly 
to  relax  their  speed ;  then  holding  them  tightly  in 
hand,  he  punished  them  with  the  whip  pretty  severe- 
ly, and  gave  them  a  good  deal  more  running  than  they 
liked  before  he  permitted  them  to  stop ;  the  nature  of 
the  ground  (a  gentle  ascent  of  perfectly  smooth  turQ 
allowing  him  to  inflict  this  discipline  with  impunity. 

After  proceeding  two  or  three  miles  at  the  same 
speed,  he  perceived  another  cross-road  running  througli 
the  park.  Gradually  pulling  up  as  he  approached  it, 
he  got  his  horses  into  a  walk,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
once  again  exchanged  grass  for  gravel  he  stopped 
them  to  recover  wind.  The  groom  got  down,  and, 
gathering  a  handful  of  fern,  wiped  the  foam  from 
their  mouths  and  the  perspiration  from  their  reeking 
flanks. 

"  You've  given  'em  a  pretty  tidy  warming  though, 
sir,"  he  observed.  "  If  I  was  you  I  would  not  keep 
'em  standing  too  long." 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  house,  do  you  ima- 
gine ?  "  inquired  Lewis. 

"About  three  mile,  I  should  say,"  retumed 
Richards ;  "  it  will  take  you  nigh  upon  half  an  hour, 
if  you  drives  'em  easy." 

Lewis  looked  at  his  watch,  muttering,  "  More  than 
an  hour  to  Walter's  dinnertime."  He  then  continued, 
"  Gret  up,  Richards ;  I  have  not  quite  done  with  these 
horses  yet;"  adding,  in  reply  to  the  man's  questioning 
glance,  as  he  reseated  himself,  "  I'm  only  going  to 
teach  them  that  a  herd  of  deer  is  not  such  a  frightful 
object  as  they  seem  to  imagine  it." 

"  Sure/jf  you're  never  agoin  to  take  'em  near  the 
deer  again,  Mr.  Arundel ;  they'll  never  stand  it,  sir," 
expostulated  Richards. 

"  You  can  get  down  if  you  like,"  observed  Lewis, 
with  the  slightest  possible  shade  of  contempt  in  his 
tone;  " I  will  pick  you  up  here  as  I  return." 

Richards  was  a  thorough  John  Bull,  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  to  hint  to  one  of  that  enlightened 
race  that  he  is  afraid  to  do  the  most  insane  deed 
imaginable,  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine  him  to  go    | 
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through  with  it  at  all  hazards ;  accordingly,  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  pressed  his  hat  on  his  brows,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  folding  his  arms  with  an 
air  of  injured  dignity,  sat  sullenly  hoping  for  an  over- 
turn, which  might  prove  him  right,  even  at  the  risk 
ot  a  broken  neck. 

Lewis's  quick  eye  had  discerned  the  herd  of  deer, 
against  a  dark  background  of  trees,  which  had  served 
to  screen  them  from  the  less  acute  perceptions  of  the 
servant,  and  he  now  contrived,  by  skirting  the  afore- 
said belt  of  Scotch  firs,  to  bring  the  phaeton  near  the 
place  where  the  deer  were  stationed, without  disturbing 
them,  so  that  the  horses  were  able  clearly  to  see  the 
creatures  which  had  before  so  greatly  alarmed  them. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  that  horses  are  greatly 
terrified  by  an  object  seen  but  indistinctly,  at  which, 
when  they  arc  able  to  observe  it  more  closely,  they 
will  show  no  signs  of  fear.  Whether  for  this  reason, 
or  that  the  discipline  they  had  undergone  had  cooled 
their  courage,  and  taught  them  the  necessity  for 
obedience,  the  iron-grays  approached  the  herd  of  deer 
without  attempting  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre,  which  had 
been  so  nearly  proving  fatal  to  their  driver  and  his 
companion.  Lewis  drove  them  up  and  down  once  or 
twice,  each  time  decreasing  the  distance  between 
the  horses  and  the  animals,  to  whose  sight  he  wished  to 
accustom  them,  without  any  attempt  at  rebellion  on 
their  part,  beyond  a  slight  preference  for  using  their 
hind  legs  only  in  progression,  and  a  very  becoming 
determination  to  arch  their  necks  and  point  their  ears 
after  the  fashion  of  those  high-spirited  impossibilities 
which  do  duty  for  horses  in  Greek  friezes,  and  in  the 
heated  imagination  of  young  lady  artists,  who  possess 
a  wonderful  (a  very  wonderful)  talent  for  sketching 
animals.  Having  continued  this  amusement  till  the 
deer  once  again  conveyed  themselves  away,  Lewis, 
delighted  at  having  carried  his  point  and  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  had  opposed  him,  drove  gently 
back  to  Broadhurst ;  and  having  committed  the  reek- 
ing horses  to  the  care  of  a  couple  of  grooms,  who 
began  hissing  at  them  like  a  whole  brood  of  serpents, 
returned  to  make  his  report,  and  soothe  the  tribulation 
of  that  anxious  hytena  in  petticoats.  Miss  Martha 
Livingstone. 

Chaptee  XVIII. 
charley  leicester  bewails  his  cruel 

af/5F0RTUNE. 

Freke's  answer  to  Lewis's  note  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Broadhurst  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  after  that  on  which  the  events  narrated  in  the 
previous  chapter  took  place.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Lewis,— I  think  I  've  told  you  before,— (if 
it  Vasn't  you  it  was  your  sister,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing,)— not  to  write  such  a  pack  of  nonsense  as 
•adding  to  my  many  kindnesses,'  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuflf,  because  it 's  just  so  much  time  and  trouble 
wasted.  I  see  no  particular  kindness  in  it,  that 's  the 
fact.  You  and  she  live  in  the  country,  and  I  in 
town;  and  if  there  is  anything  that  either  of  you 
want  here,  why,  of  course,  it 's  natural  to  tell  me  to 


get,  or  to  do  it  for  you ;  and  as  to  apologizing,  or 
making  pretty  speeches  every  time  you  require  any- 
thing, it's  sheer  folly ;  besides,  I  like  doing  the  things 
for  you ;  if  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't  do  them,  you  may 
depend  upon  that ;  so  no  more  of  such  rubbish  '  an 
you  love  me.'  And  now,  touching  those  interesting, 
or  rather  interest^i',  individuals,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Levi.  I  thought  when  I  read  their  letter  they  were 
rascals,  or  thereabouts,  but  a  personal  interview 
placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt ;  and,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  'U  see  them — ^weU,  never  mind  where-— 
but  keep  your  £10  in  your  pocket,  that's  all ;  depend 
upon  it  they  are  more  used  to  making  rich  men  poor 
than  poor  ones  rich.  However,  I'll  tell  you  all  their 
sayings  and  doings,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  there- 
with, and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  As  soon 
as  I  received  your  letter,  I  trudged  off  into  the  city, 
found  the  den  of  thieves — ^I  mean  the  lawyer's  office 
—of  which  I  was  in  search ;  sent  in  my  card  by  an 
andean  Israelite  with  a  pen  behind  each  ear,  and  ink 
all  over  him,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  clerk ;  and  by  the 
same  unsavoury  individual  was  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Levi.  Jones  was  a  long, 
cadaverous-looking  animal,  with  a  clever,  bad  face, 
and  the  eye  of  a  hawk ;  Levi,  a  fat  Jew,  and  appa- 
rently a  German  into  the  bargain,  with  a  cunning  ex- 
pression of  countenance  and  a  cringing  manner,  who 
gave  one  the  idea  of  having  been  fed  on  oil-cake  till 
he  had  become  something  of  the  sort  himself;  a  kind 
of  man,  who,  if  you  had  put  a  wick  into  him,  wouldn't 
have  made  a  bad  candle,  only  one  should  have  longed 
so  to  snuff  him  out.  Well,  I  soon  told  these  worthies 
what  I  was  come  about,  and  then  waited  to  hear  all 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves.  The  Gentile,  being 
most  richly  gifted  with  speech,  took  upon  him  to 
reply : — 

"  *  Let  me  offer  you  a  chair,  Mr.  Frere,  sir.  De- 
lighted to  have  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  speak  for  my  partner  and  myself— eh,  Mr. 
Levi?' 

**'In  courshe,  shir.  Moosh  playsure,  Misthur 
Vreer,  shur,'  muttered  Levi,  who  spoke  through  liis 
nose,  after  the  manner  of  modern  Israelites,  as  if  that 
organ  were  afflicted  with  a  permanent  cold. 

"  When  I  had  seated  myself,  Jones  returned  to  the 
attack  by  observing :  *  Our  letter  contained  a  certain 
definite,  and  specific  offer.  Does  ]Mr.  Arundel  agree 
to  that,  Mr.  Frere,  sir?' 

"  *  Mr.  Arundel  has  placed  the  matter  entirely  in 
my  hands,  Mr.  Jones,'  replied  I ;  '  and  before  1  can 
agree  to  anything,  I  must  understand  clearly  what 
benefit  my  friend  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  informa- 
tion liinted  at  in  your  letter.' 

"  *  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Frere,  sir,  whether  you  are 
a  professional  man  ? '  asked  Jones. 

"  •  If  you  mean  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Jones,'  replied  I, 
'  I  am  thdnkful  to  say  I  am  not.' 

"  I  suppose  he  did  not  exactly  relish  my  remark, 
for  he  resumed,  in  a  less  amicable  tone  than  he  had 
used  before : — 

"  *  I   believe  the  letter  to  which  I  have  already 
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referred,  contained  a  clear  statement  of  ihe  onlif  (he 
emphasised  the  word  strongly,)  '  terms  upon  which 
we  should  be  disposed  to  communicate  the  informa- 
tion,' and  he  ghmced  towards  his  partner,  who 
echoed — 

"*Deo«/ytunnsh.' 

"  *  Then,  gentlemen,'  (gentlemen,  indeed  !)  *  I  beg 
most  distinctly  to  inform  you,  that  my  friend  shall 
never,  with  my  consent,  pay  £10  down  and  become 
liable  for  £200  more,  dependent  on  a  contingency 
which  will  be  no  doubt  provided  against,  on  the  mere 
chance  that  some  information  in  your  possession  may 
refer  to  the  exciting  cause  of  his  father's  death,  and 
prove  valuable  to  him.' 

" '  De  informationsh  bh  mosih  faluaple,'  broke  in 
Levi. 

"*I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Levi,'  exdaimed  Jones, 
quickly,  '  but  I  believe  we  agreed  this  matter  was  to 
be  left  to  my  management  ?  ' 

"  Levi  nodded  his  large  head  and  looked  contrite, 
while  Jones  continued :  *  In  that  case,  Mr.  Frere, 
sir,  I  have  only  to  add  that  if  Mr.  Arundel  refuses 
to  comply  with  our  terms,  we  shall  not  part  with 
the  information  on  any  others ;  at  the  same  time 
I  should  advise  him  to  reconsider  the  matter,  for  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  quite  coincide  with  Mr. 
Levi  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  information  which  is  in  our  possession.' 

"As  he  said  this,  an  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
replied : — 

*'  *  Suppose,  instead  of  the  bond  for  £200,  in  the 
event  of  some  contingency  which  may  never  occur, 
Mr.  Arundel  were  willing  to  pay  £20  down  for  the 
information,  would  you  agree  to  that  ?' 

"  *  Say  vive  and  dirtysh,'  put  in  the  Jew,  his  dull 
eyes  brightening  at  the  prospect  of  money.  '  Say  vive 
and  dirtysh,  and  it  should  be  von  pargainsh.' 

"  *  Would  you  agree  to  take  that  sum,  Mr.  Jones  ? ' 
asked  I. 

**  He  glanced  at  his  partner  with  a  slight  contraction 
of  the  brow,  and  shook  his  head ;  but  the  spirit  of 
avarice  aroused  in  the  Jew  was  not  so  easily  to  be 
put  down,  and  he  continued,  in  a  more  positive  tone 
than  he  had  yet  ventured  to  use : — 

" '  Yesh,  he  dosh  agree.  Me  and  my  barduer  ve 
vill  take  the  vive  and  dirtysh  poundsh,  ready  monish, 
Mr.  Vreer.* 

" '  Not  quite  so  fast,  my  good  sir,'  returned  I ;  *  if 
yon  are  so  veiy  ready  to  give  up  the  bond  for  £200  to 
be  paid  in  case  the  information  should  prove  as  valu- 
able as  you  assert  it  to  be,  the  natural  inference  is 
tliat  you  yourself  have  mighty  little  faith  in  the  truth 
of  your  assertion;  and,  as  I  happen  to  be  pretty 
much  of  that  way  of  tliiuking  also,  I  shall  wish  you 
both  good  morning.' 

"  So  saying,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  to  fight  it  out 
to  their  own  satisfaction. 

"  I  had  not  a  very  strong  affection  for  lawyers 
before,  and  I  can't  say  this  visit  has  served  to  endear 
the  profession  to  me  very  particularly.    You  know 


the  old  stoiy  of  ihe  man  who  defined  the  difference 
between  an  attorney  and  a  solicitor  to  be  much  the 
same  as  that  between  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile. 
Well,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Levi  realized  such  a  defini- 
tion to  the  life,  for  a  more  detestable  brace  of  rascals 
I  never  encountered ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  less 
you  have  to  do  with  them  the  better ;  at  least,  such 
is  the  opinion  of  your's  for  ever  and  a  day,  (always 
supposing  such  an  epoch  of  time  may  exist,) 

RicuABD  Frebs." 

"So,"  excbiimed  Lewis,  refolding  the  letter,  "that 
chance  has  failed  me.  Well,  I  never  expected  any- 
thing would  come  of  it ;  and  yet — ^heigho !  I  certainly 
was  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  1  think  Erere  was 
rather  precipitate.  According  to  his  account  of  his 
proceecQngs,  he  seems  to  have  felt  such  an  intense  con- 
viction that  the  men  were  rascals,  that  he  went  there 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them  than  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  He  prejudged  the  question. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  in  any  case.  What  a  bore  it  is  that 
men  will  be  rogues !  I  shall  have  out  those  horses 
again  after  Walter  has  got  through  his  lesson ;  if  they 
go  quietly,  I  shall  take  him  with  me  for  a  drive  to- 
morrow." And,  thus  communing  with  himself,  he 
summoned  Walter,  and  commenced  the  usual  morning 
routine. 

Miss  Livingstone  had,  by  Lewis's  advice,  ordered 
post-horses  to  the  carriage,  and  was  in  that  way 
enabled  to  accomplish  her  round  of  visits.  Lewis 
carried  out  his  intention  of  driving  the  iron-grays, 
who  conducted  themselves  with  so  much  propriety 
that  on  the  following  day  he  took  his  pupil  witJi  him ; 
and  finding  the  drive  pleased  and  amused  the  poor 
boy,  he  repeated  it  every  fine  day.  Thus  a  week 
slipped  away,  and  the  time  for  the  Greneral's  return 
arrived.  It  was  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
which  he  was  expected,  and  Lewis  was  wearily  assist- 
ing poor  Walter  to  spell  through  a  page  of  dissyUables, 
when  that  peculiar  gravel-grinding  sound  became 
audible,  wliich,  in  a  countiy  house,  necessarily  pre- 
cedes an  arrival.  Then  there  was  a  great  bustle  as 
of  excited  servants,  a  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues, 
bumps  and  thumps  of  heavy  luggage,  much  trampling 
of  feet,  ringing  of  bells  and  slamming  of  doors ;  then 
the  sounds  grew  fainter,  ceased  at  intervals,  and  at 
last  became  inaudible.  The  house  was  no  longer 
masterless — Gleneral  Grant  had  returned.  Walt4^r's 
attention,  by  no  means  easy  to  command  for  five 
minutes  together  at  the  best  of  times,  became  so 
entirely  estranged  by  the  commotion  above  alluded 
to,  that  Lewis  closed  the  book  in  despair,  and  told 
Walter  to  go  and  play  with  Faust,  who,  sitting  upright 
on  a  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  was  listening  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  tliat  passed  in  the  hall,  and  was 
only  restrained  from  barking  by  a  strict  sense  of 
propriety  operating  on  a  well-disciplined  mind.  Tlie 
boy  gladly  obeyed,  and  Lewis,  resting  his  aching  head 
on  his  hand,  fell  into  deep  thought — he  thought  of  old 
times,  when  head  of  his  class  at  a  public  school,  alike 
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leader  and  idol  of  the  little  world  in  which  he  moved,  his 
I  young  ambition  had  shaped  ont  for  itself  a  career  in 
I  which  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  senate,  were  to  be  but 
I  stepping-stones  to  the  highest  honours  which  energy 
I  and  talent  might  attain,  and  he  contrasted  his  present 
position  with  the  ideal  future  his  boyish  fancy  had 
depicted.  Then  he  bethought  him  of  the  tyrant  who 
commanded  that  a  living  man  should  be  chained  to  a 
corpse,  and  considered  how  the  cold  and  numbing 
influence  of  the  dead,  gradually  paralysing  the  vital 
energy  of  the  living,  was,  as  it  were,  typical  of  his 
own  fate.  He  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  unusual 
powers  of  mind,  for  he  had  tested  them  in  the  struggle 
for  honours  with  the  deep  and  subtil  thinkers  of 
Germany,  and  had  come  off  victorious ;  and  to  reflect 
that  these  talents,  which  might  have  ensured  him 
success  in  the  game  of  life,  were  condemned  to  be 
wasted  in  the  wearying  attempt  to  call  forth  the  faint 
germs  of  reason  in  the  mind  of  an  almost  childish 
idiot !  The  thought  was  a  bitter  one !  and  yet  for 
months  past  he  had  felt  resigned  to  his  fate ;  and  tlie 
deep  interest  he  took  in  his  pupil's  improvement, 
together  with  the  time  such  a  quiet  life  afforded  for 
reflection  and  self-knowledge,  had  rendered  him  con- 
tented, if  not  what  is  conventionally  termed  happy. 
To  what  then  should  he  attribute  his  present  frame  of 
mind?  At  this  moment  a  tap  at  the  study  door 
interrupted  his  meditations,  and  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  his  self-analysis  further.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  might  possibly  have  discovered  that  pride,  his 
besetting  sin,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  As  long  as. 
he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  duties  sat  easily 
upon  him ;  but  now  that  he  was  again  about  to  mix 
in  society,  his  position  as  tutor  became  galling  in  the 
extreme  to  his  haughty  nature.  As  he  heard  the 
summons  above  mentioned,  he  started  from  his  reverie, 
and  sweeping  his  hair  from  his  forehead  by  a  motion 
of  iiis  hand,  exclaimed, "  Come  in."  As  he  spoke,  the 
door  opened,  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Chariey 
Leicester,  lounged  into  the  room. 

"  Ah !  how  do  ye  do,  Arundel?"  he  began,  in  his  usual 
languid  tone.  "  I  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
place,  and  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here— this  used 
to  be  My  den,  once  upon  a  time ;  many  a  holiday^s 
task  have  I  loitered  over  in  this  venerable  apartment. 
Is  that  your  incubus  ?"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone, 
glancing  towards  Walter.  "  Handsome  features,  poor 
fellow ! — does  he  understand  what  one  says  ?" 

"  Scarcely,  unless  you  speak  to  him  individually," 
returned  Lewis ;  "you  may  talk  as  you  please  before 
him,  the  chances  are  he  will  not  attend ;  but  if  he 
does  he  will  only  understand  a  bit  here  and  there,  and 
even  that  he  will  forget  the  next  moment,  when  some 
trifle  occurs  to  put  it  out  of  his  head.  Walter,  come 
and  shake  hands  with  this  gentleman !" 

Thus  spoken  to,  Walter  turned  sheepishly  away, 
and  stooping  down,  hid  his  face  behind  Faust. 
Lewis's  mouth  grew  stem.  "  Faust,  come  here,  sir !" 
The  dog  arose,  looked  wistfully  at  his  play-fellow, 
licked  his  hand  lovingly,  then  waJking  across  the  room;, 
crouched  down  at  his  master's  feet. 


"Now,  Walter,  look  at  me."  At  this  second  appeal 
the  boy  raised  his  eyes  to  Lewis's  face.  "  Go  and 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Leicester." 

"  Don't  worry  him  on  my  account,  pray,  my  dear 
Arundel,"  interposed  Leicester,  good-naturedly. 

"The  General  makes  a  great  point  of  his  being 
introduced  to  every  one ;  and  /  make  a  great  point  of 
his  doing  as  I  bid  him,"  returned  Lewis,  with  marked 
emphasis. 

But  it  was  unnecessary,  if  meant  as  a  hint  to 
Walter,  for  his  tutor's  eye  appeared  to  possess  a 
power  of  fascination  over  him ;  no  sooner  did  he  meet 
his  ghmce  than  he  arose  from  his  kneeling  position, 
and  going  up  to  Leicester  held  out  his  hand  saying, 
"How  do  you  do?" 

Charley  shook  hands  with  him  kindly,  asked  him 
one  or  two  simple  questions,  to  which  he  replied  with 
tolerable  readiness ;  then,  observing  that  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  silver-mounted  cane  he  held  in  his  hand, 
he  inquired  whether  he  thought  it  pretty,  and  re- 
ceiving an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  added,  "  Then 
you  may  take  it  to  amuse  yourself  with,  if  you  like." 

A  smile  of  childish  delight  proved  that  the  offer 
was  an  acceptable  one ;  and  carrying  off  his  treasure 
with  him,  and  calling  Faust,  who  on  a  sign  from  his 
master  gladly  obeyed  the  summons,  he  betook  liimsclf 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  began  amusing  himself  with  his  canine 
associate.  Leicester  gazed  at  him  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  observed — 

"  What  a  sad  pity !  Such  a  fine-grown,  handsome 
lad,  too !  Why,  in  a  year  or  two  he  will  be  a  man 
in  appearance,  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  Does  he 
improve  much  ?" 

"Yes,  he  improves  steadily,  but  very  slowly," 
returned  Lewis. 

Leicester  wandered  dreamily  up  to  a  chimney -glass, 
arranged  his  hair  with  an  air  of  deep  abstraction, 
pulled  up  his  shirt-collars,  caressed  his  whiskers,  then 
separating  the  tails  of  a  nondescript  garment  which 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  cut-a-way  coat  tiying  to  look 
like  a  shooting-jacket,  he  extended  his  legs  so  as  to 
form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  subjecting  his  frigid 
zone  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  fire,  he  enjoyed 
the  mysterious  delight  afforded  to  all  true-bom 
Englishmen  by  the  peculiar  position  above  indicated, 
for  some  minutes  in  silence.  At  length  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  muttered,  "  Heigho !  it 's  no  use  thinking 
about  it." 

"  That  depends  on  what  it  is,  and  how  you  set  to 
work  to  think,"  returned  Lewis. 

"That  may  do  as  the  general  rale,"  continued 
Leicester ;  "  but  it  won't  apply  to  the  case  in  point. 
The  thing  I  was  trying  to  cypher  out,  as  the  Yankees 
call  it,  is  the  incomprehensible  distribution  of  property 
in  this  sublunary  life.  Now  look  at  that  poor  boy — 
a  stick  for  a  play-thing  and  a  dog  for  a  companion 
make  him  perfectly  happy.  Those  are  his  only 
superflaous  requirements,  which  together  with  eating, 
drinking,  clothing,  and  lodging,  might  be  provided  for 
£300  a-year ;  instead  of  that,  when  he  is  twenty-one 
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he  will  come  into  from  8  to  £10,000  per  annum,  besides 
no  end  of  savings  during  his  minority.  Well,  to  sa; 
nothing  of  your  own  case,"  (Lewis's  cheek  kindled 
and  his  eye  flashed,  but  Leicester,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  ne?er  noticed  it,  and  continued,)  "  though 
with  your  talents,  a  little  loose  cash  to  give  you  a 
fair  start  might  be  the  making  of  you— just  look  at 
my  wretched  position, — ^the  son  and  brother  of  a  peer, 
brought  up  in  all  kinds  of  expensive  habits,  mixing  in 
the  best  set  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  the  chosen  as- 
sociate of  men  of  large  property,  introduced  into  the 
highest  society  in  London~>of  course,  I  must  do  as 
others  do,  I  can't  help  myself.  There  are  certain  things 
necessary  to  a  young  man  about  town — just  as  indis- 
pensable as  smock-frocks  and  bacon  are  to  a  plough- 
man. For  instance,  to  live  one  must  dine — ^to  dine 
one  must  belong  to  a  club.  Then  London  is  a 
good  large  place,  even  if  one  ignores  every  thing 
east  of  Temple  Bar ;— one  must  keep  a  cab,  if  but  to 
save  boot-leather— that  entails  a  horse  and  a  tiger. 
Again,  for  four  months  in  the  year,  people  talk  about 
nothing  but  the  opera — one  can't  hold  one's  tongue 
for  four  months,  you  know — that  renders  a  stall 
indispensable.  It's  the  fashion  to  wear  white  kid 
gloves,  and  the  whole  of  London  comes  off  black  on 
everything,  so  there 's  a  fine  of  3«.  Qd.  a-night,  only 
for  having  hands  at  the  ends  of  one's  arms.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  is  composed  chiefly  of 
smoke — the  only  kind  of  smoke  one  can  swallow 
without  being  choked  is  tobacco  smoke ;  besides,  life 
without  cigars  would  be  a  desert  without  an  oasis — 
but  unfortunately  Havannahs  don't  hang  on  every 
hedge.  I  might  multiply  instances  ad  infinUum,  but 
the  thing  is  self-evident— to  provide  all  these  neces- 
saries a  man  must  possess  money  or  credit,  and  I 
unfortunately  have  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former 
^cle.  It  is,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  exist  on  less  than — say  £1,500 
a-jear ;  and  even  with  my  share  of  my  poor  mother's 
fortune,  and  the  Governor's  allowance,  my  net  income 
doesn't  amount  to  £800 ;  ergo,  half  the  London  and 
all  the  Oxford  tradesmen  possess  little  manuscript 
volumes  containing  interesting  reminiscences  of  my 
private  life.  It 's  no  lauglung  matter,  I  can  assure 
you,"  he  oontinued,  seeing  Lewis  smile;  "there's 
nothing  cramps  a  man's" — ^here  he  released  a  coat-tail, 
in  order  to  raise  his  hand  to  conceal  a  yawn — "  augh ! 
what  do  you  call  'em  ? — energies— so  much  as  having  a 
load  of  debt  hanging  round  lus  neck.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  those  confounded  Oxford  bills  checking  me  at 
first  starting,  'pon  my  word  I  don't  know  that  I 
might  not  have  done  something.  I  had  ideas  about 
a  parliamentary  career  at  one  time,  I  can  assure  you, 
or  diplomacy, — ^any  fool's  good  enough  for  an  attache. 
Now,  if  I  had  that  poor  boy's  fortune,  and  he  had 
mine,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  both  of  us ; 
he'll  never  know  what  to  do  with  his  money,  and  I 
should— rather !  Just  fancy  me  with  £10,000  a-year, 
and  a  coat  on  my  back  that  was  paid  for — by  Jove,  I 
should  not  know  myself!  Ah,  well!  it's  no  use 
talking  about  it,  b«\t  I  am  an  unlucky  beggai." 


"  But,"  interposed  Lewis,  eagerly,  "  if  you  really 
dislike  the  life  you  lead  so  much,  why  don't  you  break 
through  all  these  trammels  of  conventionsility,  and 
strike  out  some  course  for  yourself.  With£SOOayear 
to  ward  off  poverty,  and  the  interest  you  might  com- 
mand, what  a  splendid  career  lies  before  you!  Were  I 
in  your  position,  instead  of  desponding,  I  should  deem 
myself  singularly  fortunate." 

"  So  you  might,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  Lei- 
cester, after  pausing  for  a  minute  to  regard  Lewis 
with  a  smile  of  languid  wonder.  "So  you  might, 
with  your  talents  and — ^and  wonderful  power  of  getting 
up  the  steam,  and  keeping  it  at  high  pressure — ^I  dare 
say  we  should  see  you  a  Field  Marshal,  if  you  took 
to  the  red  cloth  and  pipe-clay  trade ;  or  on  the  wool- 
sack, if  you  preferred  joining  the  long-robed  gentle 
men.  Now,  I  haven't  got  that  sort  of  thing  in  me ; 
I  was  bom  to  be  a  man  of  property,  and  nothing  else ; 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  the  bringing  a  man 
into  the  world  fit  only  for  one  purpose,  and  then 
placing  him  in  a  '  posture  in  which,'  to  use  the  cant  of 
the  day,  he  can't  fulfil  his  mission  at  any  price.  It 's 
just  as  if  nature  were  to  make  a  carnivorous  animal 
and  then  turn  it  out  to  grass." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  opinion,  with  the 
air  of  a  deeply  injured  man,  the  Honourable  Charles 
Leicester  consulted  a  minute  Geneva  watch  with  an 
enamelled  back;  and  replacing  it  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  continued,  "  Five  o'clock, — I  shall  just  have 
time  to  smoke  a  cigar  before  it  is  necessary  to  dress 
for  dinner.  I  presume  tobacco  is  a  contraband 
article  in  the  interior  of  this  respectable  dwelling- 
house  P  " 

"  A  salutary  dread  of  Miss  Livingstone's  indig- 
nation has  prevented  me  from  ever  trying  such  an 
experiment,"  returned  Lewis. 

"  Well,  I  won't  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  good 
lady,"  replied  Leicester.  "  Aunt  Martha  has  a  won- 
derful knack  of  blighting  the  whole  family  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  if  one  happens  to  run  against  one  of 
her  pet  prejudices.  By  the  way,  you  must  have  fouud 
her  a  most  interesting  companion  ?  " 

"  We  are  great  friends,  I  can  assure  you,"  rejoined 
Lewis;  "  she  condescends  to  patronize  me  most 
benignantly;  but  I  have  not  spoken  half-a-dozen 
times  with  her  in  as  many  months." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  enlightened  you  as'  to  the 
events  about  to  come  off,  during  the  next  three 
weeks." 

"  By  no  means.  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  Gcueral's 
return,  and  the  information  that  the  house  was  to  be 
filled  with  people.  Miss  Livingstone  has  allowed  me 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  ignorance." 

"  What !  have  not  you  heard  that  the  county  is 
vacant,  and  the  General  has  been  persuaded  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  on  the  con- 
servative interest  P  " 

"  But  I  thought  he  was  already  member  for  the 
borough  of  A P  " 

"  Yes ;  he  will  resign  that  if  he  succeeds  for  the 
county.    Oh,  you  're  quite  in  the  dark,  I  see;  we 
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mean  to  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him  in.  My 
father  gives  liim  all  his  interest — ^Bellefield  is  coming 
down  to  stir  up  tlie  tenantry.  You  know  we  (that  is. 
Belle  and  the  Governor)  have  large  estates  in  the 
county;  Belle  can  do  a  little  courting  in  between 
whiles,  and  so  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  And 
who  else  do  you  think  is  coming  ? — a  very  great  man, 
I  can  assure  you ;  no  less  a  personage,  in  fact,  than — 
ar — iAe  de  Grandeville !  He  has  been  induced  to — ar 
— "  (and  here  he  mimicked  de  Grandeville's  pompous 
manner  inimitably,)  "  throw  his  little  influence — ^ar — 
into  the  scale,  and-Hir— shew  himself  on  the  hustings, 
and — ar — arrange  one  or  two  matters,  which  will,  in 
fact — ar— render  the  thing  secure!  The  plain  truth 
being  that  he  really  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
the  General  has  engaged  him  as  an  electioneering 
agent.  Well,  then,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  coming 
besides ;  and  there  will  be  balls  and  dinners  given  to 
half  the  county.  Li  short,  the  General  means  to  do 
the  thing  in  style,  and  spend  as  much  money  as  would 
keep  me  out  of  debt  for  the  next  three  years.  Several 
parties  arrive  to-morrow,  so  the  General  brought 
Annie  and  me  down  with  him,  as  a  sort  of  advanced 
guard.  There  will  be  some  fun,  I  dare  say;  but  an 
awful  deal  of  trouble  to  counterbalance  it.  I  shall 
lose  my  cigar  though,  if  I  stand  gossiping  here  any 
longer.  Let  me  see,  the  nearest  way  to  the  stables 
will  be  to  jump  out  of  that  window ;  deduct  the  dis- 
tance saved  from  the  amount  of  exertion  in  leaping, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  gain  of  a  minute  and  a 
I  half.  Well,  time  is  precious,  so  off  we  go.  I  suppose 
'  you  appear  in  the  course  of  the  evening  P  Take  care, 
Walter;  that  is  right." 

Thus  saying,  he  flung  open  the  window,  sprang 
out  with  more  agility  than  from  his  usual  Ustless 
movements  might  have  been  expected,  pulled  the  sash 
down  again,  and  having  nodded  good-naturedly  to 
Walter,  disappeared. 

[To  bt  eouHnued.) 


HUNGARY  IN  1849. 

BY  MISS  FABDOE. 


**  A  spirit,  a  noble  spirit  of  advancement.  Is  abroad 
in  Hungary.  She  begins  once  more  to  feel  her  strength, 
and  to  estimate  the  value  of  her  internal  resources. 
She  sees  her  mountains  rife  with  treasure,  and  her 
plains  teeming  with  grain;  she  measures  her  hardy 
population  against  that  of  other  lands,  and  there  is  food 
for  triumph  in  the  comparison.  She  remembers  her 
past  years  of  glory :  and  aXthou{jh  there  can  scarcely  he 
haJf-a-dozen  entiituiasts  mad  enoughf  in  the  present  day, 
to  contemplate  the  expediency^  or  even  the  possibility  of 
her  again  becoming  an  independent  ncUion,  relying 
upon  her  oum  resources,  and  able  singly  to  make  head 
against  her  enemies,  still  there  are  high  and  noble 
hearts  beating  in  expectation  of  the  hour  when  she  shcdl 
be  openly  proclaimed^  what  in  reality  she  is— the  prin- 
cipal and  most  important  portion  of  the  Austrian 
empire — the  first  in  extent,  in  internal  riches,  and  in 
historical  associations  and  memories ;  and  without 
whose  aid  the  throne  of  the  CsesarB  would  never  have 
been  restored  to  its  present  state  of  comparative  splen- 


dour and  security."— 2%€  City  of  the  Magyar;  or, 
Hungary  and  her  Institutions  in  1839-40. 


I  HAVE  here  quoted  a  passage  from  a  work  which  I 
wrote  in  the  country  of  the  Magyars  ten  years  ago, 
when  an  insurrection  in  the  loyal  and  peace-loving 
city  of  Vienna  appeared  about  as  probable  as  the 
apparition  of  a  negro  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  James's ;  apd  yet  both  these  extraordinary  events 
have  since  occurred.  The  opinion  which  I  then  formed 
regarding  the  political  position  of  Hungary  has  only 
been  strengthened  by  recent  circumstances  ;  and 
while  it  was  impossible  that  the  population  of  a 
once  free  and  warlike  people  should  remain  placidly 
quiescent  beneath  the  incubus  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
which  had  bowed  their  necks  almost  to  the  dust,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  their  late 
movement  was  merely  impulsive,  or  that  they  blindly 
followed  the  banner  of  revolt  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  neighbouring  nations.  Whosoever  thus  judges 
them  will  do  the  Hungarians  cruel  injustice ;  nor  can 
any  one  who  is  conversant  with  their  character  as 
a  people,  entertain  the  most  remote  doubt  that  had 
the  sway  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  been  gentle  and 
generous,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  ministers  would 
have  found  firmer  or  more  efficient  friends  in  their 
hour  of  need  than  the  high-hearted  men  whom  the 
selfish  and  narrow-sighted  policy  of  Mettemich  has 
at  length  driven  into  rebellion. 

The  political  position  of  Hungary  is  peculiar,  and 
universally  misunderstood  in  England.  Because  the 
Magyars  have  contended  against  the  dissolution  of  their 
parliament,  the  extinction  of  their  native  language, 
the  annihilation  of  their  commerce,  and  the  misappro- 
priation of  their  national  revenues,  they  are  regarded 
in  this  country  as  *'  radicals ;"  while  such  among  them 
as  have  seen  fit  to  barter  their  patriotism  against 
court-favour,  and  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  few 
mcbes  of  riband,  or  a  diamond-star,  are  regarded  here 
as  the  conservative  party!  And  yet,  what  is  in 
reality  the  case  ?  Simply  that  these  very  men  have 
helped  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  the  high  and 
honourable  and  holy  institutions  of  their  country; 
^nd  have  been  the  cause  that  those  who  yet  remained 
true  to  their  traditional  dignity  have  sought,  in  a 
moment  of  general  political  anarchy,  to  efface  the 
stain  which  has  been  thus  afiixed  to  the  national 
name. 

It  was  not  in  Vienna  that  the  Hungarian  character, 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  phases,  could  be  studied ; 
not  among  the  jewelled  and  high-bred  hangers-on  of 
the  court,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  dialect  of 
their  own  country,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  geography 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  estates  and  the 
hunting-grounds  of  their  friends.  These  were  indeed 
pleasant  companions  in  the  saloon  or  the  ball-room, 
but  they  were  essentially  Austrian,  essentially  Viennese, 
essentially  denizens  of  the  Joseph-Platz ;  centering  all 
their  ambition  and  all  their  interest  in  the  routine  of 
court  favour  and  court  etiquette ;  while  so  little 
national  pride  had  they  retained  that  more  than  one 
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of  them  to  \rlioin  I  had  been  fomiahcd  t^ith  letters  of 
iatroducLion,  endeavoured,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
,  visit  Hungary,  to  dissuade  me  from  venturing  into  a 
country  which  was  at  once  dull  and  dangerous  / 

Surely  this  exceeds  in  flagrancy  even  Irish  absentee- 
ism. And  God  forbid,  if  such  men  as  these  are  to 
be  held  forth  to  the  people  of  England  as  conserva- 
tives, that  those  among  us  to  whom  our  throne,  our 
coastitution,  and  our  soil  are  as  a  religion,  should 
ever  practise  the  virtue  of  conservatism  in  the  same 
way! 

However  strenuously  I  may  endeavour  to  uphold 
the  patriotism,  and  to  applaud  the  loyalty  of  the  brave 
men  who  are  now  struggling,  and,  alas  !  I  fear, 
struggling  hopelessly,  not  only  against  their  legitimate 
adversaries,  but  also  against  a  colossal  enemy  who 
can  scarcely  fail  eventually  to  overwhelm  them  by 
numbers,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
am  blind  to  the  fearful,  the  irremediable  errors  of 
which  they  have  already  been  guilty.  I  repeat,  that 
their  present  demonstration  was  induced  by  no  crude 
and  unconsidered  resolution ;  the  fire  had  long  been 
heaped  up  and  smouldering ;  and  althou^  the  flight 
of  Mettemich  induced  them  to  seize  that  precise 
moment  to  liberate  themselves  from  an  authority 
which  had  by  degrees  assumed  the  character  of  a 
persecution,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
movement  wits  accelerated  rather  than  caused  by  that 
event.  The  Hungarians  were  aware  that  their  wrongs 
did  not  originate  with  the  Imperial  family.  Of  the 
emperor  personally  it  is,  from  circumstances,  needless 
to  remark  that  no  unjust  or  coercive  measures  against 
them  could  by  any  possibility  have  emanated  from 
him ;  while  as  regarded  the  Archduke  Joseph,  their 
palatine,  I  myself  heard  Count  Stephen  Szech^nyi 
declare  in  the  Diet  that  "the  country  was  fully 
sensible  of  its  great  obligations  to  tlie  Palatine,  and 
tiiat  it  was  a  misfortune  sucli  a  prince  was  not 
immortal,  as  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  ever 
know  a  better." 

This  was  strong  aud  worthy  praise  from  the  (then) 
leader  of  wliat  I  must,  in  justice  to  the  Hungarian 
nation,  (however  incongruous  it  may  sound  to  English 
ears,)  persist  in  calling  the  conservative  party.  Nor 
did  the  magnate  overrate  the  feeling  of  the  archduke 
for  his  country,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
having  been  honoured  more  than  once  by  private  con- 
versations with  the  emperor's  uncle,  in  which  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  warm  and  anxious  affection  for  Hun- 
gary and  its  people. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  Archduke  Stephen,  his 
son  and  successor  in  tlie  Palatinate,  was  still  more 
deep;  for  it  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  was 
interwoven  with  all  his  earliest  memories.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Hun- 
gary; her  language,  manners,  and  principles,  were 
alike  familiar  to  him ;  nor  can  any  native  Magyar 
ever  forget  that  during  the  inundation  of  Pesth 
in  183S,  when  he  was  still  a  mere  youth,  he  risked 
the  passage  of  the  Danube  amid  formidable  masses 
of  floating  ice  from  wliich   even  the  most  stout- 


hearted of  the  professional  boatmen  shrank  appalled, 
in  order  to  convey  bread  to  the  houseless  and 
famisliing  population  of  the  ill-fated  city,  with  only 
two  companions  who  were  incited  to  the  same 
labour  of  love  by  his  intrepid  example;  nor  the 
anxious  enthusiasm  with  which  he  shouted  before  he 
could  reach  the  shore,  "My  brothers,  I  bring  you 
bread!" 

It  was  a  glorious  episode  in  his  existence ;  and  that 
it  was  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  he  had  thus 
perilled  his  safety  was  fully  proved,  when  on  the 
death  of  his  father  the  native  nobles  who  were  eligible 
for  the  vacant  dignity  refused  to  proceed  to  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  Palatinate  was  unanimously  conferred 
upon  the  Archduke  Stephen  by  the^  voice  of  the  whole 
nation. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  that  the  first  vital 
error  committed  by  the  Hungarians  during  their 
present  struggle  for  independence,  was  the  ill-judged 
resentment  which  they  exhibited  on  the  refusal  of 
their  young  Palatine  to  take  the  command  of  their 
armies.  Their  thorough  confidence  in  the  affection  of 
the  Archduke  Stephen  led  them  to  forget  that  what- 
ever might  be  his  feeling  towards  themselves,  he  was 
not  the  less  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg; 
who  in  accepting  such  an  office  must,  instead  of  a 
patriot  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  fatherland,  and 
the  rtcuguition  of  his  national  privilegt^,  have  been 
a  mere  renegade,  pursuing  the  promptings  of  his 
ambition,  and  turning  his  arms  against  his  own 
kindred  and  his  own  land.  Thus,  then,  because  he 
declined  to  enter  into  open  and  active  hostility  with 
the  Austrian  authorities,  the  Hungarians  impetuously 
and  rashly  severed  the  link  between  them  by  refusing 
to  retain  him  as  their  Palatine,  or  any  longer  to  re- 
cognise his  authority.  Even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  gallant  young  prince  remained  true  alike 
to  them  and  to  himself.  He  withdrew  from  the  country 
without  reproach  or  expostulation ;  and,  incapable  of 
resenting  a  failure  in  respect,  which  he  justly  attributrd 
rather  to  their  national  position  than  to  their  individual 
feeling,  he  retired  altogether  from  the  scene  of  struggle. 
This,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  their  first  great 
error ;  but  the  most  deplorable  of  all  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  having  permitted  a  man  whose  name  did  not 
merit  to  be  heard  in  connexion  with  those  of  the 
Batthianys,  the  Telekis,  the  Perczels,  the  Georgeys, 
the  Klaptas,  and  id  genus  omne,  to  assume  a  supremacy 
to  which  he  can  put  forth  no  claim  save  that  of  a 
certain  specious  patriotism,  which  was,  as  his  acts  have 
fully  proved,  rather  displayed  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  fortunes  tlian  in  the  real  interests  of  his  country. 
Had  the  rising  in  Hungary  been  the  act  only  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  stamp  of  Ludwig  Kossuth,  it  might 
then  with  justice  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  treason- 
able insurrection,  and  have  excited  the  indignation  of 
all  lovers  of  order;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  has  included  most  of  the  noblest  names  in 
the  country;  names  which  have  been  honourably 
registered  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  borne  by  men 
of  uprightness  and  honour,  who,  in  aiding  the  national 
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moTemeui:,  risked  all  their  worldly  possessions,  as  well 
as  the  high  social  position  which  their  ancestors  had 
oocnpied  for  centories. 

In  order  to  understand  the  utter  impolicy  of  thus 
permitting  a  violent  and  suspicions  partizan  like 
Kossuth  to  attain  to  the  temporary  pre-eminence  that 
he  has  latterly  acquired,  the  English  reader  need  only 
be  furnished  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  career,  which 
will  suffice  to  couyince  the  most  sceptical  of  his  entire 
unfitness,  from  his  want  of  principle  and  unscrupulous 
selfishness,  to  take  lus  place  among  gentlemen  and 
men  of  honour. 

Kossuth  was  an  obscure  attorney  of  confined  means 
and  slender  practice ;  but  whose  natural  talents,  had 
they  been  properly  directed,  might  have  ultimately 
secured  to  him  an  easy  and  well-earned  independence. 
His  intriguing  and  restless  disposition  did  not,  how- 
ever, permit  him  quietly  and  legitimately  to  pursue 
the  profession  he  had  selected ;  and  he  accordingly 
established  a  MS.  journal  at  Festh,  by  which,  all 
printed  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the  two 
chambers  being  forbidden  until  they  had  been  revised 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  he  endeavoured  at  once  to 
evade  the  law,  and  to  promulgate  in  Hungary,  without 
either  restriction  or  delay,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Diet.  An  official  notice  was  forwarded  to  him  to  the 
effect  that  his  journal  was  illegal,  an  edict  having 
been  passed  for  the  prohibition  of  this  class  of  publi- 
cations ;  but  to  this  caution  he  replied  by  declaring 
his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  prohibition, 
and  his  determination  to  continue  his  journal  until  a 
copy  of  the  document  in  question  should  be  placed  in 
his  own  hands. 

Thus  far  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  acted  with 
firmness  and  consistency.  To  have  yielded  at  the  first, 
summons  would  have  been  to  admit  that  he  had 
wilfully  offended;  and  he  accordingly  continued  to 
circulate  his  paper  until  the  Prince-palatine,  who  was 
aware  that  it  had  excited  against  him  the  threatened 
violence  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  who  was  also 
cognizant  of  his  narrow  circumstances  and  the  ruin 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  his  family  should  he 
persist  in  braving  the  displeasure  of  the  Imperial 
ministers,  kindly  sent  a  private  messenger  to  advise 
him  to  discontinue  the  journal,  which,  he  had  reason 
to  know,  could  only  involve  him  in  difficulty,  and 
endanger  his  personal  liberty. 

Kossuth  received  the  envoy  with  a  smile  of  affected 
incredulity,  alleging  that  he  was  unable  to  credit  for 
one  instant  that  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke 
could  so  far  condescend  as  to  take  any  interest  in  so 
unimportant  a  person  as  himself ;  nor  would  he  be, 
or  at  least  appear,  convinced  to  the  contrary,  although 
the  nobleman  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion pledged  his  word  to  the  correctness  with  which 
he  had  delivered  the  message ;  upon  which  Kossuth 
assured  him  that  a  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  still 
forbade  him  to  believe  that  he  could  have  incurred  so 
deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Palatme ;  but  that, 
should  be  once  be  happy  enough  to  become  convinced 
that  he  had  been  made  the  object  of  so  signal  an  act 


of  favour,  he  should  feci  it  his  duty  to  repa^  it  by 
instant  obedience. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  immediately  re- 
ported to  the  archduke ;  who,  eager  to  preserve  the 
journalist  and  those  dependent  upon  him  from  the 
evil  which  he  knew  was  impending,  was  betrayed  by 
his  kindness  of  heart  into  the  snare  that  had  been 
laid  for  him;  and  within  cight-and-forty  hours,  he 
addressed  a  note  to  the  unworthy  object  of  his  soli- 
citude, entreating  him  not  to  endanger  the  existence 
of  his  family  by  entailing  upon  himself  the  displeasure 
and  persecution  of  the  Government. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  fault  of  the  legal- 
journalist  had  hitherto  been  venial  enough,  and  that 
he  would  only  have  acted  with  manly  spirit,  had  he, 
after  acknowledging  the  generous  and  gracious  inter- 
position of  the  Prince-palatine,  still  urged  the  pro- 
duction of  the  interdictory  edict ;  a  line  of  conduct 
which  had  already  attracted  towards  him  the  attention 
and  approval  of  his  countrymen;  but  when  in  the 
ensuing  number  of  the  journal,  the  kind  and  private 
note  of  the  archduke  appeared  lithographed  from  the 
original,  as  a  proof  (for  such  Kossuth  professed  it  to 
be)  of  the  dread  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Imperial 
court,  more  than  one  of  his  admirers  fell  from  him ;  and 
it  is  only  wonderful  that  after  so  glaring  an  exhibition 
of  ingratitude,  subjecting,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
it  must  do,  the  warm-hearted  archduke  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Imperial  authorities,  any  Hungarian 
could  afterwards  be  found  bold  or  reckless  enough 
to  trust  to  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  exLd- 
bition  of  thanklessness  and  bad  faith ;  while  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  thenceforward  those  who  upheld  the 
politician  ceased  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  man ; 
and  as  his  influence  increased  with  the  lower  classes, 
the  open  countenance  of  the  more  powerful  magnates 
was  withdrawn,  even  while  they  secretly  lent  their 
aid  to  his  efforts  at  national  emancipation. 

The  radical  fault  committed  by  the  unfortunate 
Hungarians  has  thus,  beyond  all  question,  been  the 
unlimited  confidence  which  the  nuuset  have  placed 
in  an  adventurer  equally  without  connexion  or  prin- 
ciple ;  and  this  circumstance  amply  accounts  for  tlie 
disparition  of  many  of  her  best  and  ablest  patriots. 
I  use  the  word  disparition  advisedly,  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  not  a  tithe  of  those  who  appear  to  have 
disconnected  themselves  from  the  present  movement 
have  in  point  of  fact  remained  neuter ;  there  are  other 
means  of  assisting  in  a  great  work  besides  those  of 
ostensibly  and  openly  aiding  its  operations. 

To  those  who  have  made  themselves  personally 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  politicid 
parties  in  Hungary,  the  sudden  absence  of  Count 
Stephen  Szechcnyi  from  the  scene  will  have  been 
less  remarkable  than  to  those  who  took  his  reputation 
upon  trust.  I  knew  him  well ;  and  am  as  ready  as 
any  of  his  party  to  give  him  full  credit  for  all  his 
efforts  at  moral  progression ;  but  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
cern, even  through  an  ^eloquence  which  carried  the 
whole  chamber  along  With  him  for  the  moment,  and 
which,  moreover,  induced  a  krge  number  of  his  fellow- 
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nia<^ates  to  regard  him  with  an  eye  of  hope,  as  one 
deblincd  to  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country, 
tliat  he  was  rather  a  man  of  project  than  of  action ; 
full  of  impulse,  but  deficient  in  solidity;  morbidly 
sensitive  to  all  who  flattered  his  vanity,  either  as  an 
individual  or  the  leader  of  a  faction ;  and  of  too  nervous 
a  temperament  to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  own 
schemes. 

Tlie  event  has  proved  that  the  view  thus  taken 
of  his  character  was  a  correct  one.  Count  Stephen 
Szech^nyi  had  for  years  been  the  scoui^  and  aver- 
sion of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
Mettemich  which  had  stung  until  it  festered;  but 
that  was  all.  In  reality  he  had  effected  nothing, 
although  he  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  sensation. 
He  had  talked  and  written  at  a  period  when,  if  he 
were  careful  not  to  transgress  the  law,  he  secured 
the  double  advantage  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  patriot 
to  his  countrymen,  and  of  rendering  himself  conspicu- 
ous beyond  the  frontier;  but  when  the  season  of 
struggle  came,  the  stamina  of  the  hero  was  wanting. 
He  had  been  far  from  anticipating  that  an  effort 
would  so  soon  be  made  to  cast  off  the  yoke  on  which 
he  had  so  frequently  and  so  energetically  expatiated, 
and  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  marked  man  at  Vienna,  to 
whom  no  mercy  would  be  shown  in  the  event  of  defeat ; 
while  at  homo  his  jeopardy  was  scarcely  less  onerous, 
for  his  countrymen,  so  long  accustomed  to  be  excited 
by  his  eloquence,  and  strengthened  by  his  avowed 
aversion  to  all  national  oppression,  turned  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  a  hostile  demonstration  was  once 
determined  upon,  to  their  cherished  champion. 

And  yet— says  the  foreign  politician,  unacquainted 
with  the  real  position  and  feelings  of  the  Hungarian 
nation — ho  saw  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  their 
rising,  and  refused  to  countenance  what  he  could  not 
commend.  It  was  not  so.  The  position  was  too  diffi- 
cult for  an  intellect  already  worn  by  petty  struggles 
and  petty  successes.  Count  Stephen  Szech^nyi  was 
not  constituted  for  either  a  leader  or  a  statesman ; 
and  the  coruscations  of  a  scintillating  but  never 
splendid  mtellect  were  quenched  at  once  by  the 
darkening  atmosphere  wldch  gathered  so  suddenly 
around  him.  He  saw  no  means  of  escape  either  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left ;  politically  hopeless  in 
one  direction,  and  constitutionally  powerless  in  the 
other,  he  was  unequal  to  the  emergency ;  and,  be  it 
said — not  lightly  or  contemptuously,  but  with  all 
sympathy  and  regret — the  erewhile  hope  of  the  patriots 
of  his  country,  disappeared  from  the  arena  to  become 
the  tenant  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Others  there  are  at  this  moment,  however,  who 
although  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  stand  prominently 
forward,  have  nevertheless  exerted  themselves  strenu- 
ously in  the  work  of  national  emancipation.  As  yet 
it  must  have  been  apparent,  even  to  the  most  careless 
thinker,  that  the  patriotic  party  have  never  been 
trammelled  either  for  men  or  money.  Mixed  as  is 
the  population  of  Hungary,  her  banner  has  never 
failed  in  followers ;  and  had  she  been  permitted  a  free 
struggle  with  her  legitimate  opponent,  slic  might,  and 


doubtlessly  would,  have  attained  to  a  position  which 
must  have  enabled  her  to  compel  honourable  and 
equitable  conditions.  Not  such,  however,  was  destined 
to  be  her  fate.  The  very  heroism  and  unity  of  feel- 
ing which  she  betrayed,  assisted  to  effect  her  ruin. 
Austria,  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  assumed 
to  treat  her  warlike  demonstration  with  contempt ;  and 
when  the  news  of  the  rising  reached  Enghmd,  the 
public  journals  of  this  country  at  once  espoused  the 
same  opinions,  and  expressed  them  in  the  same  terms. 
The  descendants  of  the  Rakoczys,  the  Bathorys,  and 
the  Telekis — of  the  patriots  who  had  successfully  re- 
sisted oppression  in  their  own  day — of  the  bold  spirits 
who  had  driven  Solyman  the  Magnificent  from  their 
capital;  and  almost  unaided,  had  compelled  him  to 
retire  once  more  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Chris- 
tendom— the  descendants  of  these  men,  when  they 
rose  against  the  injustice  of  a  corrupt  cabinet, — 
and  yet  far  from  seeking  to  establish  themselves 
once  more  as  an  independent  kingdom,  declared 
that  they  were  willing  still  to  remain  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg,  provided  they 
were  recognised  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire, 
holding  equal  political  and  commercial  rights  with  her 
other  provinces — the  descendants  of  these  men  were 
at  once  stigmatised  by  the  English  journalists,  cur- 
rente  calamo,  as  "  insurgents,"  "  rebels,"  "  demo- 
crats," and  similar  epithets ;  wliile  they  themselves 
were  in  reality  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  The  natural  result  has  followed.  Had 
England,  the  land  of  freedom  par  excellence,  instead 
of  helping  to  heap  upon  another  country  the  burthen 
of  oppression  which  she  would  not  for  one  instant 
have  herself  endured — liad  she,  instead  of  condescend- 
ing to  become  the  echo  of  a  party,  coolly,  fairly,  and 
deliberately  striven  to  comprehend  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  contending  powers,  there  can  exist 
little  doubt  that  all  her  sympathies  would  have  been 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  and  long-enduring 
Hungarians ;  and  that  the  undisguised  and  generous 
avowal  of  those  sympathies  would  have  tended  to 
prevent  the  monstrous  cruelty  which  has  overwhelmed 
their  country  with  a  colossal  Russian  army. 

That  the  Czar  should  profit  by  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  further  into  the  heart  of 
Europe,  and  thus  not  only  extending  his  influence 
over  the  Slave  population  of  Hungary,  (who  even 
during  my  own  sojourn  in  Buda-Pesth  in  1840,  prayed 
openly  in  their  churches  for  "  our  Emperor,  the 
Czar,")  but  also  weaving  another  ni^sh  of  the  subtle 
and  complicated  web  in  which  he  is  cautiously  but 
surely  enveloping  the  Turkish  empire ;  that  the  Czar 
should  volunteer  to  crush  the  brave  Hungarians  with 
the  same  iron  gauntlet  which  had  previously  beaten 
down  Poland, — was  natural  and  comprehensible ;  but 
how  England— moral,  religious,  and  free  England — 
can  stand  tamely  by,  and  suffer  such  an  hijustioe  to 
pass  nnrebuked,  is  a  problem  impossible  to  solve. 

Poor,  misunderstood,  ill-appreciated,  and  devoted 
Hungary !  When  I  remember  the  courtesy,  galltiutry, 
and  high-heartedness  of  her  nobility — ^the  frankness, 
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simplicity,  and  hospitality  of  her  peasantry — the  pro- 
fusion with  which  the  Creator  has  showered  down  his 
gifts  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — 
her  majestic  rivers,  her  towering  mountains,  her  hoary 
ruins,  her  primeval  woods,  and  above  all,  the  glorious 
memories  which  have  been  her  pride  and  her  boast  for 
centuries ;  and  when  the  recollection  is  forced  upon 
me  that  her  cities  are  overthrown,  her  teeming  plains 
desecrated  by  the  tread  of  foreign  enemies,  her  crops 
prostrated,  her  fortresses  battered,  her  capital  a  waste, 
and  all  the  progression  of  the  past  century  rendered 
nugatory ;  as  I  reflect,  moreover,  that  many  whom  I 
knew  and  loved — ^knew  happy  and  prosperous — and 
loved,  for  the  gentleness  with  which  they  bore  the 
fulness  of  their  fortunes,  ate  now  ruined  and  heart- 
broken, without  one  landmark  left  upon  the  wayside 
of  life  to  guide  them  back  to  happiness, — ^I  may  be  a 
poor  politician,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  wish  England 
had  been  more  just  and  more  generous ;  that  Austria, 
in  defence  of  her  own  dignity,  had  refused  the 
unnatural  coalition  to  which  she  will  undoubtedly  owe 
her  ultimate  triumph  over  a  brave  and  oppressed 
nation ;  and  that  the  noble  efforts  at  intellectual  and 
moral  progress  which  were  so  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  country  ten  years  ago,  and  which  must  con- 
sequently have  become  still  more  marked  since  that 
time,  had  induced  an  enlightened  government  and  a 
great  monarch  to  pause  ere  they  drove  a  high-hearted 
and  desperate  people  to  that  last  and  worst  argument 
alike  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tyrannised — tub  swohd  ! 

THE  PRIDE  OF  POVERTY. 


"  You  then,  0  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance  ! 
whether  in  rags  or  silk ;  whether  in  Kent  Street  or  the 
Mall ;  whether  at  the  Smyrna  or  St.  Giles,  might  I 
be  permitted  to  advise  yon  as  a  friend,  never  seem  to 
want  the  favour  which  you  solicit."  "Pride  in  the 
great  is  hateful;  in  the  wise  it  is  ridiculous;  but 
beggarly  pride  is  a  rational  vanity,  which  I  have  been 
taught  to  applaud  and  excuse."— Qoldsxith. 

Glorious  Oliveii!  Thrice  glorious  from  having 
matriculated  in  the  rigorous  University  of  Poverty. 
No  matter  where  he  took  his  other  degree  of  Doctor, 
he  gained  one  there,  to  a  certainty,  for  no  man  in  any 
age  acquired  more  of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  that  Alma 
Mater  to  impart.  A  terribly  stem  and  ungracious 
nurse;  but.  upon  the  whole,  not  the  worst  for  a 
human  soul  in  these  days  of  self-indulgence  running 
to  seed.  Like  experience,  she  "  takes  dreadfully  high 
school-wages,  but  she  teaches  like  no  other." 

The  most  beautiful  and  truthful  personification  of 
poverty  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  by  an 
old  painter,  who  represented  her  as  a  majestic  woman, 
with  torn  and  bleeding  feet  treading  a  thorny  road, 
but  having  her  head  crowned  with  roses,  and  her 
tearful  eyes  upturned  to  the  stars ; — ^the  allegorical 
meaning  of  which  needs  no  explanation  to  an  elevated 
and  imaginative  mind ;  upon  the  essentially  vulgar 
and  worldly  mind,  that  can  see  no  beauty  or  dignity 


in  anything  but  wealth  and  its  appurtenandes,  all 
explanations  would  be  thrown  away. 

But  it  is  not  about  poverty  in  the  abstract,  nor 
about  the  poor,  but  about  the  pride  which  often 
accompanies  poverty,  and  about  proud  poor  people, 
that  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  words  now.  The  pride  in 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  low  feeling 
which  prompts  so  many  persons  in  this  country  to 
pretend  to  a  station  in  society  above  their  own,  by  a 
foolish  and  generally  futile  attempt  to  vie  with  their 
wealthier  neighbours  in  externals  merely. 

Owen  Peltham,  a  quaint  moralist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  says  that  "  Pride  is  a  vice  of  little  minds,  and 
humility  is  a  virtue  of  great  ones."  This  is  a  profound 
truth  which  the  world  lins  not  yet  learned  to  recognise 
in  its  actions  and  words,  and  scarcely  even  in  its 
moments  of  calm  abstract  thought.  It  is  important 
that  we  strive  to  lay  this  truth  to  heart.  There  is 
nothing  for  which  the  wise  and  good  ought  to  be 
proud,  although  there  is  much  for  which  they  should 
be  grateful.  People  who  have  no  right  to  the  title  of 
wise,  and  who  therefore  think  themselves  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  very  apt  to  be  proud. 

Public  speakers  have  stereotyped  forms  of  expres- 
sion coucerning  the  three  kinds  of  pride,  predominant 
in  human  nature.  They  tell  us,  "  There  is  a  pride  of 
birth,  which,"  &c.  &c., — "  There  is  a  pride  of  wealth, 
which,"  &c.  &c., — and  "  There  is  a  pride  of  intellect, 
which,"  &c.  &c.  I  refrain  from  repeating  their  general 
characteristics,  because  they  must  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  been  present  at  a  public  meeting, 
no  matter  on  what  account  it  may  have  been  held. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  "  pride  of  intellect "  is  the 
only  sort  of  pride  which  the  orator  on  these  occasions 
thinks  it  becoming  to  commend  openly.  Now,  of  all 
forms  of  pride,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  intellectual 
pride  as  the  l€iui  excusable.  It  is  ignorance  of 
ourselves  and  our  weakness  that  causes  pride,  and 
we  may  easily  pardon  those  who  are  deficient  in 
mental  capacity,  for  being  proud ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  pardon  those  who  arc  gifted  with  the  power  to 
know  themselves,  and  who  have  yet  exercised  it  to  so 
little  purpose  as  to  be  proud.  "  Notlung  is  so  dis- 
gusting as  to  exult  in  our  intellectual  powers,"  says 
Menage.  Truly,  it  is  the  most  obtrusive  and  shame- 
less egotism  to  do  so ;  for,  are  not  our  intellectual 
powers  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  of  our  immortal 
souls  P  And  this  is  not  true  of  birth  or  wealth.  The 
man  who  is  proud  of  his  wealth  says  within  himself, 
"  All  this  is  mine.  I  acquired  it  by  myself  and  for 
myself.  I  am  perfectly  independent,  and  therefore 
I  shall  do  exactly  what  I  like  with  my  own."  And 
it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  state  of  feeling  which 
animates  the  man  who  is  proud  of  hb  intellectual 
acquirements.  Tlie  two  kinds  of  pride  begin  and  end 
in  self.  Now,  the  pride  of  birth  goes  a  little  beyond 
these  ;  it  is  narrow  enough,  certainly ;  but  it  does  not 
spring  entirely  from  self.  It  is  pride  in  the  deeds 
and  virtues  of  others,  a  man's  own  ancestors,  indeed  j 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  only  proud  of  the  lustre 
which  they  reflect  on  him.    In  some  cases  this  may 
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'  be  true ;  bat  I  believe  it  is  more  common  for  people 
I  of  noble  birth  to  be  proud  of  belonging  to  a  time- 
honoured  race,  than  to  be  proud  because  such  a  race 
belongs  to  them.  Pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of  in- 
tellect, are  all  weaknesses,  which  those  who  aim  at 
true  wisdom  and  moral  greatness  will  strive  to  crush 
in  themselves,  while  they  bear  with  them  in  others. 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  pride  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  not  so  well  understood.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  by  an  eloquent  French  writer  as  Cet 
orgueil  de  la  pauvrete,  qui  seraii  la  plus  vilaine  chote 
du  monde  s*il  n'y  avaii  pas  tani  d* insolences  proteetrices 
pour  le  justifier: — "That  pride  of  poverty,  which 
would  be  the  ugliest  thing  in  this  world  if  there  were 
not  so  much  patronizing  insolence  to  justify  it."  The 
pride  of  poverty  is  not,  like  the  other  kinds  of  pride 
specified  above,  a  source  of  complacent  satisfaction  to 
its  possessor ;  it  is  painful  in  a  high  degree.  It  does 
not  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  some- 
thing foreign  to  it,  which  it  is  compelled  to  assume 
and  cherish  by  the  rude  pressure  of  external  circum- 
stances. Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  pride  at 
all ;  it  is  only  wounded  delicacy.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  rich  to  be  careful  how  they  treat  those  who,  though 
their  inferiors  in  fortune,  may  be  their  equals,  nay, 
even  their  superiors,  in  every  thing  else.  It  is  true 
that  the  rich  sometimes  complain  with  reason  of  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  proud  poor  man.  He  is 
sensitive,  perhaps,  about  trifles,  which,  if  he  too  were 
rich,  would  not  cost  him  a  tliought ;  trifles,  in  whicli 
his  rich  friend  did  not  intend  to  slight  or  neglect 
him.  But  did  he  suiBcicntly  intend  to  mark  his 
consideration  and  respect?  No;  he  did  not  think 
about  it.  Well,  that  is  just  the  pitli  of  the  matter. 
If  you  are  with  a  friend  who  is  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health; — say  with  weak  irritable  lungs; — and  you 
throw  open  a  window  near  him  during  an  cost  wind 
in  March,  he  begins  to  cough,  and  takes  cold.  You 
are;  very  sorry,  you  did  not  mean  to  make  him  ill ; 
far  from  it.  No,  you  only  forgot  altogether  the 
delicate  state  of  your  friend's  health.  The  pride  of 
poverty  is  a  delicate,  irritable  condition  of  the  moral 
lungs,  which  people  with  stout  well-filled  parses  are 
apt  to  forget;  hence  causes  of  complaint  on  both 
sides.  The  one  talks  of  morbid  pride  and  aptness 
to  take  offence ;  the  other  of  thoughtless,  unfeeling 
prosperity,  and  the  coarseness  and  hardness  of  men 
who  succeed  in  the  world.  We  would  suggest  that 
in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  tnie  friendship  between 
the  parties.  If  the  rich  man  love  his  poorer  brother 
better  than  himself,  (and  any  inferior  sort  of  affection 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  friendship,)  he  will  think  of 
him  befire  himself,  and  can  no  more  hurt  his  feelings 
from  want  of  thought  than  he  can  do  so  from  want  of 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  if  the  |)oor  man 
really  love  his  rich  neighbour  as  a  friend,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  him  to  take  offence  at 
anything  he  might  say  or  do.  Friendship  is  the  only 
state  in  which  there  is  true  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality.  Also,  it  is  a  state  to  wliich  not  two  persons 
in  a  hundred  are  capable  of  attaining.    And  rare 


indeed  is  friendship  between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich 
one.  The  pride  of  poverty  intervenes  quite  as  fre- 
quently as  the  pride  of  wealth  and  station ; — perhaps 
more  frequently.  Hence  comes  the  maxim  of  civilized 
life,  that  we  should  choose  our  friends  from  our  own 
rank  in  society.  When  a  real  friendship  is  established 
between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  one,  all  pride  disap- 
pears, and  the  one  who  happens  to  have  an  abundance 
of  the  goods  of  tins  world  may  impart  them  freely  to 
his  less  fortunate  brother.  The  one  will  know  how 
to  give  gracefully,  and  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
other  will  know  how  to  receive  generously,  and  also  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  only 
exist  between  persons  who  have  large  and  refined 
minds,  who  are  equal  in  all  things  but  fortune,  and  to 
whom  this  world's  wealth  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  These  are  wise  people,  in  whom 
pride  of  any  kind  would  be  ridiculous. 

But,  alas,  alas !  there  are  so  many  fools  and  so  few 
wise  among  us.  And  for  this  foolish  pride  of  poverty 
we  can  make  an  excuse  more  easily  than  for  much 
other  folly.  It  is  the  shadow  of  a  noble  feeling,  the 
contempt  for  meanness  and  servility;  a  feeling  which 
should  be  sedulously  cherished  by  the  poor,  because 
they  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  degrading 
their  nature  by  such  vices.  The  poor  man  who 
refuses  obligations  from  others,  obligations  especially 
which  involve  pecuniary  advantage,  is  frequently 
stigmatised  as  proud,  but  such  pride  is  seldom  worthy 
of  condemnation.  "Every  favour  a  man  receives," 
says  Goldsmith,  "  in  some  measure  sinks  him  below 
his  dignity;  and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
benefit,  or  the  frequency  of  its  acceptance,  he  gives  up 
so  much  of  his  natural  independence.  To  increase 
his  distress,  every  new  obligation  but  adds  to  the 
former  load  which  kept  the  vigorous  muid  from 
rising,  till  at  last,  clastic  no  longer,  it  sluipes  itselt 
to  constraint,  and  puts  on  habitual  servility.  It  is 
thus  with  a  feeling  mind ;  but  there  are  some  who, 
bom  \iithout  any  share  of  sensibility,  receive  favour 
after  favour,  and  still  cringe  for  more;  who  accept 
the  offer  of  generosity  with  as  little  reluctance  as 
the  wages  of  merit,  and  even  make  thanks  for  past 
benefits,  an  indirect  petition  for  new."  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  such  people,  the  poor  man,  (as  no 
one  knew  better  than  Goldsmith,)  has  no  resource  but 
to  be  proud,  and  to  refuse  favours  from  all  but  real 
friends.  He  need  not  decline  them  churlishly,  he 
may  allow  it  to  }ye  seen  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  kind 
feeling  of  the  offerer ;  he  may  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  is  too  poor  to  be  able  to  accept  a  favour.  It 
is  one  of  the  evils  of  poverty  that  the  poor  can  seldom 
indulge  themselves,  without  injury,  in  the  luxury  of 
giving  or  of  receiving  great  favours. 

There  is  one  form  of  the  pride  of  poverty  which  is 
highly  reprehensible.  That  which  prompts  the  pos- 
sessor to  parade  his  i>overty  upon  all  occasions,  and  to 
make  it,  as  it  were,  a  subject  of  boasting  and  self- 
laudation.  People  of  this  kind  teaze  and  anuoy  their 
richer  acquaintance,  by  continuidly  reminding  them 
of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes.  Nothing  is  a  surer 
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evidence  of  ill-breeding  and  of  innate  littleness  of 
mind.  It  comes  from  bitterness,  envy,  and  a  dis- 
r^ard  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  a  vulgar  over- 
estimate of  the  extetTial  advantages  of  wealth.  It  is 
quite  as  detestable  as  the  coarsest  form  of  the  pride  of 
purse.  Eor  mj  own  part,  I  know  not  which  to 
prefer  as  a  companion,  the  man  who  says  "  Look  at 
me,  now  I  I  am  a  great  deal  richer  than  you.  I  can 
afford  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  which  you  cannot  ;'* 
or  tbe  man  who  says,  "  Nay,  but  look  at  me !  I  am 
a  great  deal  poorer  than  you.  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  or  that  as  you  can."  Why  need  we  constantly 
have  the  length  of  the  purse  thrust  upon  our  notice  ? 
It  is  discourteous  and  unmannerly,  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  real  social  intercourse,  ft  may  not  be 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  neither  of  these  kinds  of 
pride  will  ever  be  found  in  cultivated  and  refined 
society;  they  are  tabooed  there,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  vulgar. 

We  remember  to  have  met  somewhere  with  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  pride  of  poverty  and 
intellect  united.  A  certain  clever  dramatical  writer, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  last,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
poverty.  Like  poor  Goldsmith,  in  Green  Arbour 
Court,  his  dinners  came  to  be  fewer  than  the  days  of 
the  week.  He  straggled  long,  subsisting  upon  a  few 
casual  earnings.  When  these  had  ceased  altogether  he 
began  to  starve.  He  was  a  proud  gentleman,  and 
could  not  beg ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  high 
talent,  consequently  he  could  not  write  the  treuh 
which  an  inferior  person  might  have  written,  and  have 
been  well  paid  for.  In  this  state  of  things  he 
happened  to  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance,  a  rich 
and  benevolent  manager,  or  theatrical  bookseUer,  I 
forget  which.  However,  he  was  a  man,  who,  though 
not  witty  himself,  had  the  grace  of  admiring  wit  in 
others.  He  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the  genius 
of  our  poor  proud  author.  Discovering  the  state  in 
which  he  was,  he  sent  him  a  handsome  present  in 
money,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  the  next  day.  The 
man  was  starving,  and  as  we  all  know,  ''the  prompt 
nature  of  hunger  brooks  no  delay,"  he  accepted  the 
present  gratefully ;  had  food  at  home  that  day,  and  on 
the  next  went  to  dine  at  the  well-appointed  table  of 
his  benefactor.  Here,  as  is  the  wont  with  men  of 
genius,  the  past  sufferings  were  for  the  time  forgotten, 
his  conversation  was  as  brilliant  as  formerly,  and 
threw  his  host  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  After 
dinner  he  endeavoured  to  strike  out  some  literary 
enterprise  for  his  gifted  acquaintance.  He  went  on 
proposing  this  and  arranging  that,  when  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  his  guest  was  in  tears.  With  kind 
sympathy  for  his  grief  he  endeavoured  to  console  him. 
"  It  is  all  very  well,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man, 
"  but  is  it  not  a  dreadful  thing,  a  thing  to  make  one 
weep,  that  a  man  of  genius,  as  I  am,  should  be 
obliged  for  a  dinner  to  a  rich  blockhead  like  you  ?  " 

This  story  would  be  quite  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
so  very  painful.  How  much  must  pride  and  poverty 
have  debased  the  soul  of  the  man  before  he  could  have 

VOL.  X. 


suffered  so  bitter  a  sarcasm  on  the  present  condition 
of  civilized  life  to  enter  it,  when  it  should  have  been 
filled  with  gratitude  only.  It  is  true  that  he  showed 
himself  above  the  meanness  of  servility,  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  gratitude  which  is  an  attribute  only  of 
the  highest  minds,    for — 

"  A  grateAil  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  Btill  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged.    What  burden  then  1  '* 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  about  the  pride  of 
poverty  when  united  with  considerable  intellect.  The 
biographies  of  most  men  of  genius  will  afford  matter 
for  volumes  of  speculative  essays  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  strange  and  contradictory  feeling,  and,  as  we 
said  before,  by  no  means  a  sweetener  of  the  poor 
man's  lot.  It  may  be  that  he  thinks  no  one  should 
be  proud  but  himself,  if  he  feel  that  his  fortune  is  less 
than  his  deserts.  If  he  be  a  thinker,  a  poet,  an 
artist,  he  will  find  his  pride  dash  with  the  pride  of 
mere  "  ledger  men,"  as  poor  Keats  calls  them.  He 
may  ask  with  him — 

"  Why  were  they  proud  1    Because  their  marble  founts 
Oush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears  t 
Why  were  they  proud  1    Because  fair  orange  mounts 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lAzar-BtaiisT 
Why  were  they  proud  ?    Because  red-lined  accounts 
Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  t 
Why  were  they  proud  t    Again,  we  ask  aloud. 
Why  in  the  name  of  gloiy  were  they  proud  1 

Ah,  why  indeed !  Such  pride  is  but  weakness,  and 
vice  and  folly,  a  sure  impediment  to  the  pursuit  of 
higher  things.  But  again.  Oh !  ye  poor  men,  rich  in 
knowledge  and  perhaps  in  genius,  why  are  ye,  too, 
proud?  Is  it  of  so  much  importance  that  ye  be 
lodged  spaciously,  and  be  entreated  graciously  by 
persons  whom,  if  the  truth  were  known,  ye  value  not 
highly  ?  Did  you  ever  lose  the  love  of  a  friend  or  of  a 
woman,  the  esteem  of  the  wise,  or  of  yourselves  for 
being  poor  ?  Never ! — I  am  sure  of  it.  Then,  0  ye 
poor  men,  if  ye  would  be  wise, 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  glory  are  ye  proud  t" 

J.  M.  W. 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.* 

BT  S.   X. 

AUTH0KES8  OP  "THE  MAIDEN  AUNT," 


&C. 


Chap.  XV. — ^Madeline's  Diaet  continubd. 

I  have  a  very  confused  recollection  of  that  night. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  more  distinct;  it  is  with  a 
shudder  and  a  struggle  that  I  remember  it  alL  Yet 
I  do  not  know  why  this  should  be,  for  certainly  the 
cool  and  conscious  thought  which  succeeded  it  was 
incomparably  more  painful.  I  remember  sitting 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  resting  awhile,  in  an 
exhaustion  that  was  not  sleep,  but  a  kind  of  stupe- 
faction of  the  senses,  and,  therefore,  welcome.  And  I 
have  before  my  eyes  even  now,  more  vivid  than  any 

(I)  Continued  from  p.  22. 
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visible  representation,  the  picture  of  the  sudden 
dawn— a  yellow  streak  along  the  far  horizon^  narrow 
at  first,  then  rapidly  widening,  and  then  the  springing 
up  of  the  glorious  sun,  filling  the  earth  with  beauty, 
and  the  heavens  with  splendour,  as  it  were,  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  can  see  one  solitary  bush  that  stood  a  little 
to  the  left,  on  a  space  of  smooth  green-sward ;  I  can 
hear  the  outburst  of  song  from  a  grove  of  olives  on 
the  other  side;  I  note  the  form,  though  neither 
striking  nor  lovely  in  itself,  of  a  particular  hillock  in 
the  foreground,  which  broke  the  line  of  the  distance, 
and  at  which  I  kept  looking,  steadfastly  and  vacantly, 
till  my  eyeballs  seemed  to  be  aching  as  it  engrossed 
itself  upon  them.  How  strange,  that  these  alone  of 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  must  have  passed 
during  those  hours,  and  which  I  heeded  no  more  than 
one  bom  blind  and  deaf,  should  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  suffering,  and  become  a  part  of  it ; 
framing,  so  to  speak,  the  everlasting  picture  of  re- 
membrance! I  have  hated  a  sunrise  ever  since; 
there  is  to  me  inexpressible  desolateness  in  it.  Earth 
seems  to  be  dressing  herself  out  like  a  victim  for  the 
sacrifice.  I  never  feel  the  light  upon  my  eyelids 
without  thinking  of  the  myriad  griefs  which  have, 
perhaps,  been  temporarily  forgotten,  and  which  are  be- 
ginning anew.  I  seem  to  hear  a  jarring  summons  as 
the  day  goes  forth,  "  Now  begin  again  to  bear  life!" 
Happy  those  whose  fragile  natures  are  crushed  at  once 
under  the  burthen ! 

As  the  light  came  my  consciousness  returned; 
that  is,  returned  so  far  as  to  enable  me  once  more  to 
pursue  and  grasp  my  purpose.  In  terror  lest  I  should 
have  endangered  its  success  by  a  pause,  the  duration 
of  which  I  was  wholly  unable  to  estimate,  I  once 
more  rose,  and  hurried  onwards.  I  cannot  go  through 
the  details  of  this  history.  I  have  already  compared 
the  cunning  which  directed  my  movements  to  the 
craft  of  insanity,  and,  I  repeat,  I  believe  they  were 
closely  akin.  I  obtained  a  conveyance  to  the  sea- 
port town  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ;  secured 
my  passage  in  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  England; 
parted  with  some  of  my  jewels,  having  previously 
taken  the  precaution  of  breaking  them  out  of  their 
settings,  lest  they  should  by  possibility  be  recognised; 
procured  myself  a  decent  outfit,  and  took  possession 
of  my  berth ;  all  this  with  no  longer  intermission 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  taking  some  nourish- 
ment ;  an  act  which  I  performed  not  because  I  felt 
the  need  of  it,  but  because  I  feared  lest  my  strength 
should  fail  me.  When  I  set  my  foot  on  the  deck 
one  wild  terrible  thought  of  my  baby  shot  into  my 
heart ;  but  I  drove  it  from  me  as  though  it  had  been 
a  serpent ;  for  I  felt  that  if  it  remained  with  me,  I 
could  not  wrestle  against  it.  I  hurried  to  my 
miserable  couch,  and  was  soon  overcome  by  welcome 
palsy  of  mind  and  body.  There  was  a  storm.  I  re- 
member well  how  I  hoped  that  the  ship  might  go 
down.    God,  forgive  me !    I  will  not  dwell  on  this. 

I  did  not  learn  till  afterwards  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  discovery  of  my  escape.  Of 
course,  nn  absence  ^^  as  rot  known  till  the  morning ; 


and  then,  I  suppose,  it  created  some  dismay ;  although 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the  house  who 
would  r^ret  it  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  can 
fancy  the  scared  maid  betaking  herself  to  her  master 
after  knocking  repeatedly  at  my  door  in  vain ;  then 
the  assaults  renewed ;  the  suggestion  that  an  entrance 
might  be  made  by  the  balcony ;  the  open  window 
causing  some  wonder,  and  the  untenanted  bed  a  good 
deal  more.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
were  puzzled,  and  perhaps  my  father  grew  a  little 
pale ;  and  they  went  out  into  the  garden,  with  no 
very  definite  idea  of  what  they  expected  to  find ;  and 
they  wandered  about,  vaguely  looking  for  indications 
of  something.  And  something  at  last  they  found — 
a  white  laced  pocket-handkerchief,  gleaming  white 
among  the  weeds  at  the  river-side,  dose  to  the  path 
on  which  the  very  side-gate  by  which  I  had  gone 
forth,  opened.  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  had 
dropped  it,  and  little  guessed  that  a  deceitful  gust  of 
wind  had  wafted  it  just  there,  and  made  it  the  un- 
conscious assertor  of  a  lie.  I  suppose  they  felt  some 
horror  when  they  saw  it.  Sudden  death  is  always 
terrible,  if  it  be  only  a  dog  that  dies ;  and  perhaps 
the  reflection  that  the  last  words  we  had  ever  ex- 
changed had  been  words  of  anger,  may  have  hung  a 
little  coldly  and  heavily  about  my  husband's  heart. 
But,  on  the  whole,  when  the  shock  was  over,  it  must 
have  been  a  relief  to  him.  It  may  seem  dreadful  to 
write  this ;  many  things  that  men  dwell  upon  in  their 
thoughts  seem  dreadful  when  they  are  written  down. 
And  so  we  dress  up  our  thoughts  even  to  ourselves, 
as  a  child  dresses  up  a  figure,  and  afterwards  looks 
at  it  and  almost  believes  it  is  alive.  But  we  cannot 
make  the  reality  less  ludeous  by  disguising  it ;  the  j 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  talk  cant  about  it,  and  to  caH  ' 
those  men  coarse  and  unfeeling  who  are  brave 
enough  to  strip  off  the  tawdry  wrappers  and  en- 
counter it  in  its  true  unsightliness.  There  are  not 
many  such  men  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  well 
for  the  world's  self-complacency  that  they  are  so 
few. 

Why  should  I  write  any  more  ?  All  the  rest  of 
life  has  been  a  blank— faint,  dreary,  unmeaning.  There 
came  a  time  when  I  retraced  the  past  deliberately, 
and  with  cold,  cruel  gaze  examined  every  step  that  I 
had  taken  in  my  self-deception.  How  I  disdained 
myself!  I  felt  that  I  had  fallen  too  low  even  for 
pity.  I  was  a  subject  for  scorn  and  very  ridicule. 
So  poor  a  counterfeit  had  I  embraced  as  a  reality !  I 
was  like  one  who  should  build  a  miserable  pagoda  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and,  sitting  within  its  puny 
shadow,  believe  that  it  overtopped  the  mountain; 
and  now  I  had  risen  and  moved  but  a  few  steps,  and, 
lo !  I  discovered  how  mean  and  contemptible  had 
been  my  illusion !  Not  only  was  all  happiness  taken 
from  me  for  ever,  but  I  had  to  confess  that  it  had 
never  been  mine  at  all.  I  was  robbed  even  of  the 
luxury  of  regret. 

There  was  but  one  person  to  whom  I  could  go— the 
humble  friend  who  bad  been  my  companion  in  happier 
days.    I  knew  her  to  be  weak  and  gentle,  but  scru- 
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pulonalj  true ;  and  I  trusted  to  her  habit  of  yielding 
to  m  J  stronger  will,  and  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  could  bend  her  to  my  purpose.  Once  having 
obtained  her  promise  that  she  would  keep  my  secret, 
I  knew  that  I  was  secure ;  a  breaoh  of  that  promise 
would  have  haunted  her  oonscience  like  a  ghost.  Yet 
she  condemned  herself  for  giving  it,  and  used  all 
possible  argument  and  persuasion  to  induce  me  to 
return  to  what  she  called  "  my  duty/'  and  it  was 
oorious  to  see  how  rery  criminal  she  thought  me ;  and 
yet  how  quietly  she  submitted,  without  any  kefen  self- 
reproach,  because  a  few  hasty  words  had  bound  her 
before  she  clearly  understood  the  circumstances, — 
bound  her,  as  she  believed,  so  closely,  that  action  was 
simply  impossible.  There  are  persons  to  whom  a  sin 
of  sharp  outline  seems  so  much  deadlier  than  one  of 
great  substance— in  whose  eyes  an  act  is  far  more 
awful  than  a  habit ;  and  she  was  one  of  these.  Then 
out  of  her  mere  gentleness  and  gratitude,  she  would 
have  done  anything  in  the  world  to  console  and  help 
me.  She  nuned  me  through  a  long,  dangerous  illness, 
which  followed  my  arrival  in  England;  and  by  her 
means  I  was  finally  settled  at  Groye,  to  wear  out,  as 
best  I  might,  m  retirement  and  daily  labour,  the 
wretched  years  left  to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  strange 
that  my  escape  was  never  discovered ;  yet  there  was 
only  one  circumstance  which  could  possibly  have  led 
to  its  detection, — ^the  change  of  dress,  and  the  ab- 
straction of  my  most  valuable  jewels.  Singularly 
enough,  this  solitary  evidence  was  rendered  of  no 
effect.  One  of  the  household  took  advantage  of  the 
I  general  confusion  to  abscond  with  as  many  valuables 
I  as  he  could  collect.  Among  other  things,  he  took  my 
jewel-case,  which  he  must  have  found  rather  less 
amply  stocked  than  he  expected,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  my  wardrobe.  He  was  pursued  and  appre- 
hended, the  box  being  found  upon  his  person;  but, 
of  course,  no  one  credited  his  asseverations  that  the 
deficiencies  observable  in  it  were  not  caused  by  him. 
And  when,  some  time  afterwards,  a  bracelet  (which, 
in  my  hurry,  I  had  sold  without  previously  de&oing,) 

was  discovered  at  an  obscure  jeweller's  in ,  this 

only  appeared  a  fresh  proof  of  the  thiefs  falsehood. 
It  had  been  offered  for  sale  by  a  woman,  commonly 
dressed,  and  apparently  somewhat  agitated,  who 
brought  it  to  the  shop  an  hour  after  daybreak  on  the 
morning  after  my  supposed  deatL  It  was  natural 
enough  that  the  thief  should  have  feared  to  carry  it 
to  the  jeweller  in  person,  and  fair  to  conclude  that  he 
might  be  in  league  with  some  gang,  to  a  member  of 
which  he  had  intrusted  it.  The  punishment  which 
he  suffered,  on  conviction,  was  certainly  no  more  than 
he  deserved ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
was  habitually  a  scrupulous  truth-teller,  he  had  no 
reason  to  complain  if  one  of  his  rare  truths  passed  for 
a  lie. 

My  poor  friend !  She  had  only  one  idea  of  con- 
soktion ;  and  that  was  to  coax  or  compel  the  sufferer 
to  eat;— food  was  her  solitary  refuge  from  grief. 
Wliat  did  I  not  endure  whilst  with  her !  I  still  seem 
to  feel  the  wretched  heart-sinking  with  which,  as  I 


lay  or  sat  in  dreamy,  miserable  stupor,  I  used  to  see 
the  door  softly  turn  upon  its  hinges,  to  admit  her  kind, 
hospitable,  tormenting  face.  If  I  were  warned  soon 
enough,  I  could  always  feign  sleep ;  and  then,  after 
one  inquiring  look,  she  would  withdraw  as  noiselesbiy 
as  she  had  come.  But  if  a  movement  or  a  glance 
betrayed  me,  she  would  enter  cautiously,  and  approach 
my  sofa  with  some  unhappy  compound  in  her  hand, 
expressly  devised  for  my  restoration.  The  sole  picture 
which  my  memory  forms  of  her  is  that  of  a  figure 
carrying  a  basin  of  broth ! 

I  have  often  thought  bow  strangely  circumstances 
combined  to  favour  my  concealment.  My  friend  had 
changed  her  residence  some  months  before  I  came  to 
her — not  a  creature  in  the  neighbourhood  had  ever 
seen  me.  She  pressed  me  to  remain  with  her.  I  was 
at  that  time  so  feeble  both  m  soul  and  body,  that  I 
might  have  easily  been  induced  to  acquiesce.  I  was 
almost  passive  in  her  hands ; — had  her  will  been  strong 
enough  to  induce  her  to  take  me  back  to  my  husband, 
I  believe  I  should  have  gone.  Every  spark  of  energy 
was  extinguished  within  me ;  even  the  power  of  feeling 
pain  was  so  far  deadened  that  the  idea  of  it  created 
no  horror.  But  she  had  a  way  of  talking  to  me  which 
I  could  not  bear ;  and  this  it  was  which  finally  goaded 
me  from  her.  She  thought  it  her  duty  to  remonstrate, 
though  she  had  not  courage  to  decide.  Whenever 
she  considered  me  strong  enough  to  listen  to  her  per- 
suasions, she  began  them  anew ;  and  the  topic  chosen 
was  invariably  that  which  she  thought  would  be  most 
effective — my  child.  Every  day  I  was  asked  how  I 
could  bear  to  leave  him ;  every  day  I  had  to  encounter 
some  new  form  of  useless  torture.  At  last  I  was 
stung  into  sufficient  resolution  to  go;  and  I  left  her. 
Good,  simple  woman!  How  could  I  ever  dare  to 
despise  a  life  of  quiet  duty  f 

I  had  meant  to  write  more,  but  I  cannot;  even 
this  seems  more  than  enough.  I  wish  only  to  account 
for  my  life,  and  fcHr  its  end.  The  details  which  follow 
our  separation  can  have  no  interest  for  you, — ^pejhaps 
even  what  I  have  written  will  be  fiung  aside.  If  I 
have  prevented  your  happiness,  you  see  that  I  have 
been  miserable  myself;  if  you  condemn  me,  I  assure 
you  my  self-condemnation  is  stronger  and  bitterer. 
Nay,  I  do  not  even  blame  you  for  any  thing  but  the 
last  deception.  It  was  my  own  insane  vanity  which 
led  me  to  mistake  kindly  interest  for  love.  I  had  no 
right  to  watch  looks  and  interpret  tones ;  it  was  un- 
reasonable— it  was  unwomanly.  Yet  are  not  my  love- 
less childhood  and  youth  some  excuse  for  me  ?  The 
impulse  had  been  dormant  so  long,  that  when  it  awoke 
and  sprang  up,  I  knew  not  how  to  guide  it ;  it  bore 
me  away,  irresistibly,  whither  it  would.  Had  I  pos- 
sessed a  mother,  a  sister — nay,  even  one  friend,  this 
could  never  have  befallen  me.  But  I  was  so  solitary, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  clung  to  the  first  out- 
stretched hand.  If  you  had  left  me,  I  should  have 
recovered,  and  that  speedily  : — ^pride  is  strong  enouirh 
to  stifle  an  unretumed  affection,  especially  in  a  woman. 
I  should  never  have  remembered  you  without  bitter- 
ness and  shame;  and  so  soon  have  learned  to  wuuurr 
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that  I  could  ever  have  associated  brighter  thoughts  with 
you.  But  the  wrong  which  you  did  me  by  i^tuming, 
is  ineffable — the  cruelty  of  that  false  pity  has  been 
irreparable.  It  was  dishonourable,  too, — the  basest 
of  frauds ;  knowingly  and  deliberately,  you  gave  me 
a  cold,  disguised,  tinsel  compassion,  in  exchange  for 
the  purest  gold  of  love.  Now  I  am  bankrupt  mdeed ! 
»  «  »  »  • 

It  seemed  that  the  writer  had  here  paused  abruptly 
in  her  melancholy  narration,  and  never  resumed  it. 
Afterwards,  and  evidently  at  a  later  period,  she  had 
written  the  following  words : — 

God  forgive  me  for  the  wrath  and  bitterness  of 
these  pages !  I  have  never  dared  to  read  them  over. 
Oh !  that  I  had  strength  to  confess  all  to  those  who 
would  guide  me  to  do  right !  I  have  now  friends, 
I  have  now  counsellors ;  I  am  no  longer  alone  in  the 
world.  But  for  my  bitter  secret,  I  might  believe  that 
I  was  learning  holiness — I  might  hope  some  day  to 
be  happy.  But  if  my  heart  essays  to  rise  only  for  a 
moment,  that  thought  straiglitway  falls  upon  it,  and 
crushes  it.  I  dare  not  speak  it ;  I  dread  to  be  told 
that  I  must  do  that  for  which  I  have  not  strength, 
and  which  I  wiU  not  do,  cannot  believe  that  I  ought 
to  do.  Perhaps  before  I  die  I  may  do  it ;  and  surely 
the  struggle  cannot  last  much  longer. 

Then  followed — too  solemn  for  insertion  here— a 
prayer  for  her  unknown  child,  wrought  out  of  the 
agony  of  the  mother's  self-reproach  and  sorrow.  And 
then  these  few  words  :— 

It  is  possible  that  my  child  may  be  taught  to 
remember  me-^nay,  even  to  commend  my  soul  to 
God's  keeping,  in  hLs  innocent  prayers.  May  not  such 
prayers  avail  when  mine  are  powerless  P 

This  was  the  last  entry.  Ida's  tears  had  flowed 
fast  whUe  she  read,  and  when  she  laid  down  the  book, 
she  hid  her  fair  face  upon  her  handsi  and  gave  them 
free  course  for  a  few  minutes.  She  was  bewildered 
with  sorrow  and  wonder.  The  radiant  veil  of  life  had 
been  pulled  aside,  and  so  stem  a  face  looked  at  her 
from  behind  its  folds  that  she  drew  back  in  terror. 
And  well  might  she  do  so ;  for  in  truth  she  now  found 
herself,  for  the  first  time,  face  to  face  with  evU.  She 
had  no  thought  of  condemning  Madeline,  though  the 
feelings  which  had  thus  been  laid  bare  before  her,  and 
the  acts  in  which  they  had  resulted  were  such  as  she 
could  scarcely  contemplate  without  shrinking.  A 
vast  and  tender  pity  filled  her  whole  soul.  She  thought ' 
of  herself  as  a  helpless  and  timid  child  walking  by 
night  amid  dangerous  pitfalls  and  deadly  snares,  but 
so  encircled  by  gentle  arms,  and  led  by  kind  starlight, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stumble  or  to  miss  the  safe 
path.  Madeline  was  only  another  child,  equally  frail 
and  feeble,  and  placed  in  equal  danger,  but  to  whom 
the  guardianship  and  the  guidance  were  wanting,  and 
who  could  not  choose  but  fall.  Ida's  thought  was 
therefore  instantly  and  chiefly  how  she  could  help  her 
to  rise  again,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  from  which,  in 
natural  terror,  she  averted  her  eyes.  Almost  instantly, 


after  the  flrst  yielding  to  grief,  ahe  beKan  to  hope. 
Madeline  had  suffered  terribly  and  long ;  but  now  she 
would  do  right,  and  it  would  sorely  please  God  to 
give  her  happiness.  Ida  could  not  exactly  see  how 
this  was  to  be;  but,  nevertheless,  her  hope  was  so 
strong  and  joyful  that  it  well  nigh  became  a  faith. 
It  is  so  happy  to  be  hopeful;  and,  thank  God !  it  is 
so  natural !  It  is  so  natural  to  look  into  the  black 
darkness,  and  think  of  the  golden  fringe  of  dawn— to 
gaze  upon  the  pale  wasted  face,  and  tUnk  of  the  first 
tints  of  returning  health — ^to  grieve  for  the  estranged 
friend,  and  dream  of  the  joy  of  forgiveness — ^to  seal 
up  and  stifle  the  unrequited  affection,  yet  all  the  while 
to  fix  the  eyes  upon  an  union  in  the  future,  deeper 
and  more  perfect,  because  it  has  been  so  long  in 
ripening !  AH  these  may  be  disappointments — cold, 
cruel,  desolating ;  yet  the  hope  has  nevertheless  been 
real ;  it  is  a  possession  in  and  for  itself :  never  let  us 
give  it  up  f  If  it  please  God  to  cover  the  sky  with 
clouds,  let  us  not,  therefore,  extinguish  our  own  poor 
lamps,  but  rather  cherish  and  tend  them  the  more 
carefully,  because  they  are  all  we  have.  Let  us  thank 
Him  that  he  has  so  formed  us  that  we  axe  buoyant 
and  hopeful,  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrows,  never 
bowing  our  heads,  save  when  the  hurricane  prostrates 
us  for  the  moment,  and  eagerly  raising  them  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  past.  And  if  it  is  to  be  only 
by  the  destruction  of  every  earthly  hope,  that  the 
habit  and  the  strength  of  a  divine  hope  can  be  fully 
built  up  in  us,  let  us  remember  that  gloom  is  as  fatal 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other ; — ^let  us  beware  how  we 
mistake  despondency  for  resignation,  callousness  for 
courage,  scorn  for  patience ; — let  us  Ubour  with  all 
our  hearts  to  love  and  to  fulfil  that  true,  sweet  duty^ 
the  "duty  of  delight."  Who  is  there  who  cannot 
remember  some  sudden  brightness  upon  the  horizon 
of  life — some  secret  nest,  stirred  by  the  unconscious 
foot,  and  sending  forth  in  an  instant  its  gush  of 
heavenward  song— some  hour  of  unlocked  for  joy — 
some  salvation  from  grief  that  seemed  inevitable,— 
some  treasure  of  unknown  affection  which  has  been 
our  own,  though  we  dreamed  not  of  it,  and  deserved 
it  not, — ^to  reproach  him  for  the  veriest  beginning  of 
misanthropy,  and  chide  him  back  into  t>»»"Vfqlwi»M 
and  hope  P  And  surely  we  ought  to  take  account  of 
the  stairs,  and  not  look  only  at  the  blank  spaces  of 
sky  between  them. 

Ida  had  kneeled  some  time  by  Madeline's  bed-side 
in  silent  prayer,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  aroused  her. 
She  softly  opened  it,  and  there  stood  dear  uncle  John 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  My— my— darling,"  stammered  he,  "  you'll  be 
ill  and  tired.  Go  to  bed,  please,  and  let  am  sit  up 
the  rest  of  the  night." 

Poor  uncle  John !  he  had  a  high-peaked  nightcap 
on  his  head,  with  an  odd  little  tuft  at  the  top  of  it ; 
he  was  quite  tipsy  with  suppressed  sleep,  and  he  held 
the  candle  all  on  one  side,  and  winked  and  blinked  at 
it,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make  it  comprehend,  by 
signals,  that  it  ought  to  stand  upright  again.  He 
wore  a  dressing-gown,  with  a  huge  flowered  pattern. 
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like  a  shawl  gone  mad,  and  he  mored  his  feet  about 
in  bis  slippers  as  if  there  were  pivots  in  them,  and  he 
was  for  ever  losing  his  balance.  He  looked  like  an 
owl  that  had  been  drinking  punch,  and  felt  cheerful, 
unreasonable,  andimpotent,  after  the  unwontedcarouse. 
I  don't  know  what  will  be  thought  of  Ida,  but  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  senses,  and 
the  most  resolute  in  its  disregard  of  time  and  place ; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  recent  emotion  and  present  sorrow, 
she  fairiy  laughed  in  his  face.  If  s  no  use  trying  to 
oonoeal  the  &ct,  though  it  will  probably  be  thought 
*'  shockingly  inoonsistiBnt ;"  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  life  is  shockingly  inconsistent  too,  and  wU  mix 
the  comic  with  the  solemn  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Ida  propped  up  the  candle  with  one  hand,  and 
ooaxingly  stroked  the  good  man's  cheek  with  the 
other.  "You  dear,  kind  unde!"  said  she;  "you 
are  talking  in  your  sleep,  you  know ;  and  so  we  must 
allow  for  your  talking  nonsense.  Of  course  you  must 
go  to  bed  again,  for  there's  nothing  else  to  be  done ; 
and  I'm  not  in  the  least  tired." 

"  Well,"  exdaimed  unde  John,  a  little  more  cohe- 
rently, "  I  can't  let  you  wear  yourself  out  for  all  the 
{  Mrs.  Chesters  in  the  world.    If  you  won't  let  me  sit 
j  up  with  her,  I  shall  go  and  call  Melissa." 
I      Ida  put  up  her  hands  and  her  eyebrows,  and  drew 
I  him  a  little  further  from  the  door,  fearing  lest  they 
•  should  disturb  the  invalid.    "  Oh,  now  you  are  quite 
mad!"  cried  she.     "There  is  something  very  bad 
indeed  the  matter  with  you,  I'm  afraid.    I  don't  know 
whether  I  had  not  better  come  and  sit  up  with  you, 
for  you  are  evidently  in  a  most  dangerous  state." 

^ey  were  here  interrupted  by  aunt  £llenor,  who, 
with  equal  kindness  and  a  little  more  reason,  had 
determined  upon  sharing  Ida's  vigil,  and  now  came 
to  take  her  place.  Ida  resisted  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  submitted  at  last,  on  the  condition  that  she  was 
to  be  roused  immediately  if  any  change  took  place  in 
the  patient.  She  was  not  roused,  however,  tiU  the 
broad  sunlight  awakened  her;  and  she  sprang  from 
her  bed  almost  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  report  was 
good — Madeline  slept ;  she  had  roused  once,  appeared 
feverish,  uneasy,  restless,  and  Mrs.  Aytoun  had  admi- 
nistered the  second  dose  of  opium.  Ida  stole  to  the 
bedside,  satisfied  herself  that  her  friend's  slumber 
was  really  profound  and  calm ;  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  a  specnal  summons  from  Melissa,  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  the  party  was  already  assembled. 
Thrice  she  stopped  on  the  stairs,  and  drew  her  hand 
across  her  face  with  a  feeling  of  bewilderment.  80 
many  new,  strange,  painful  thoughts  were  busy  in  her 
heart,  that  she  felt  quite  overpowered.  She  said  to 
hersdf  that  she  felt  ten  years  older  for  that  one  night. 
She  felt  almost  a  terror  of  encountering  Madelme 
when  she  should  awake;  and  she  longed  more  in- 
tensely than  ever  for  the  presence  of  her  father,  who 
wouicC  she  was  sure,  set  all  right,  if  only  he  were 
there. 

Little  Arthur  sprang  te  meet  her  as  she  entered 
the  room,  and  she  could  only  by  a  strong  eifort  keep 
back  her  tears  when  she  stooped  to  kiss  him.    She 


had  not  perceived  that  there  was  any  addition  to  the 
party ;  but  when  Melissa's  sharp  voice,  softened  as  it 
generally  was  in  company  into  an  artificial  hoarseness, 
saluted  her  with  the  words — "  Ida,  my  dear,  come 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  he  is  a  friend  of  your  father's 
and  particularly  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you," — she 
shrank  back,  feeling  herself  change  colour,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  almost  ready  to  faint. 

It  was  true  she  had  heard  that  Mr.  l^rrell  was  ex- 
pected, but  she  had  forgotten  it ;  and  it  seemed  strange 
and  terrible  that  he  should  actually  be  in  the  house. 
Melissa's  hasty  whisper  recalled  her  to  herself: — 
"  My  dear  Ida,  pray  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  shy; 
there  is  nothing  so  unlady-like  as  shyness."  She 
moved  forward  with  all  her  natural  gracefulness,  and 
if  she  was  pale,  and  the  hand  which  she  put  into 
Mr.  l^prell's  was  somewhat  cold  and  shook  a  little, 
it  passed  for  the  effect  of  her  watehing  and  anxiety, 
and  was  not  otherwise  noticed.  Alexander  was 
forward  in  his  expressions  of  concern  and  interest-^ 
it  was  shameful  that  she  should  have  been  suffered  to 
tire  herself —what  would  she  take  ?  She  looked  pale, 
absolutely  pale — he  would  never  forgive  Mrs.  Chester. 
And  yet  he  could  not  call  the  paleness  unbecoming  ; 
only  it  made  him  feel  anxious.  He  would  drive  her 
out  after  breakfast,  and  the  air  would  revive  her. 
While  he  was  pouring  these  protestations  into  her 
ear,  Godfrey  had  silently  placed  before  her  his  own 
untasted  cup  of  coffee ;  and  the  timely  stimulant  just 
saved  her  from  the  commonplace  resource  of  a  young 
lady  in  difficulties — a  hearty  fit  of  crying.  As  soon 
as  she  dared,  she  stole  a  hasty  glance  at  Mr.  Tyrrell. 
He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  rather  older  than  she 
expected  to  see  him ;  his  dark  hair  was  touched  with 
grey,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  though  very 
determined,  had  also  great  gentleness.  The  determi- 
nation was  in  the  mouth,  which  seemed  the  veiy  index 
of  a  stedfast  and  inexorable  will ;  the  lips,  finely  cut 
and  firmly  closed,  with  a  slight  compression  at  the 
comers,  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  But  the 
sweetness  was  in  the  eyes,  which  were,  at  the  same 
time,  uncommonly  penetrating,  and  which  were  fixed 
upon  Ida's  face  with  an  expression  of  interest  so 
strangely  deep  and  earnest,  that  she  looked  down 
almost  frightened,  and  the  ready  blush  mantled  m  her 
transparent  cheeks. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Tyrrell  felt  that  his  gaze  had  been 
more  fixed  than  good  breeding  permitted,  for  he 
shook  off  his  reverie,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
which  Ida's  entrance  had  interrupted.  He  was 
speaking  of  his  little  boy.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
thought  rather  strange,"  said  he;  "but,  next  to  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  I  confess  I  am  principally 
anxious  to  develope  in  him  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
ugliness — in  other  words,  a  true  love  of  art.  Few 
things  would  give  me  such  pleasure  as  to  see  him  an 
artist." 

"  An  artist  1"  remarked  Alexander,  senior,  with  a 
polite  bow,  thinking  in  his  secret  heart,  "  what  a  sim- 
pleton you  must  be,  to  be  sure!"  but  saying  aloud, 
"  how  very  disinterested ." 
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*'  Disinterested ! "  exclaimed  uncle  Jolm.  "  Well, 
it's  disinterested,  to  be  sure,  supposing  he  should 
turn  out  to  have  no  genius  for  it ;  otherwise,  you 
know,  artists  rery  often  make  their  fortunes,  in  these 
days." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  smiled.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  a  little  ab- 
sently ;  "  we  are  learning,  I  hope,  to  know  a  little 
more  than  we  used  to  do  of  the  use  of  art.  BeTehi- 
tion.  Nature,  Art— these  arc  the  three  lights  of  life, 
thouf^h  the  first  b,  of  course,  a  sun,  and  the  others 
only  stars." 

**  I  am  heartily  glad,"  cried  Godfrey,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  that  you  don't  talk  like  most  people,  who 
s(^cm  to  think  that  God  Almighty  never  made  any 
thing  except  the  Bible.  There  seems  to  me  no  infi- 
delity so  bad  or  so  common  as  that  which  fails  to 
perceive  the  divinity  of  all  creation — ^the  religion,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  which  exists  in  everything  that  God 
has  made,  which  it  is  man's  business  to  develope." 

"My  dear  Godfrey!"  ejaculated  Melissa,  dosing 
her  eyes,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "  if  you  knew  what  pain 
it  gives  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  profanely,  I  am  sure 
you  wouldn't  do  it." 

Godfrey  looked  as  if  he  could  have  struck  her,  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell  scarcely  kept  his  countenance.  The  con- 
versation flagged  a  little,  and,  when  Ida  looked  up  again, 
the  strange  new  comer  was  again  contemplating  her 
with  a  wistful,  earnest,  half-melancholy  gaze.  She 
felt  very  nervous ;  there  was  a  slight  movement  in 
the  room  above — Madeline's  room ;  she  looked  first  at 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  then  at  the  child,  then  thought  of  the 
poor  sufferer  up  stairs,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  not 
bear  the  mystery,  and  wonder,  and  pain,  which  had 
thus  come  upon  her.  Why  did  he  look  at  her  so  P 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  She  would  have 
run  out  of  the  room,  but  she  encountered  Melissa's 
eye,  and  she  knew  well  that  nothing  so  grievously 
disturbed  that  lady's  equanimity  as  an  irregularity  at 
meals.  So  she  sat  still,  though  her  head  ached  terri- 
bly, and  in  another  minute  Mr.  Tyrrell  addressed  her, 
but  certainly  not  in  a  manner  calculated  to  restore  her 
composure. 

"  Is  there  not  a  Mrs.  Chester  who  generally  lives 
with  you.  Miss  Lee  ?"  he  inquired,  gently,  but  (so  it 
seemed  to  her)  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  suppres- 
sing some  agitation ; — "  a  friend,  to  whom  you  are 
very  deeply  attached  P" 

"Yes;"  replied  Ida,  almost  in  a  wliispcr,  and 
scarcely  conscious  what  she  said. 

"  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  ber. 
Shall  I  not  sec  her?"  pursued  Mr. Tyrrell. 

Ida  eould  not  answer  him.  Luckily  uncle  John 
spoke  for  her.  "Oh,  poor  thing!  she's  in  bed," 
replied  he.  "  She's  very  ill — brain  fever,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Ida  sat  up  half  the  night  with  her." 
'  There  could  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Tyrrell's  face 
now  expressed  some  very  painful  feeling,  though  it 
was  immediately  suppressed.  "  I  hope  she  is  better — 
likely  to  get  better,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
speaking  hurriedly,  and  in  an  under  tone  to  Ida, 
while  the  others  were  beginning  to  discuss  something 


else.    "  I  hope  in  a  few  days "    He  stopped 

abruptly.  "  I  don't  know— I  hope  so."  This  was 
Ida's  incoherent  answer.  Mr.  Tymil  said  little  more 
during  the  rest  of  breakfast.  He  seemed  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  depression  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 
Ida  was  thankful  indeed  when  the  moment  arrived  at 
which  she  might  withdraw.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whiri. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  suspeeted — that  he  had  dis- 
covered P  and  if  so,  what  a  time,  and  what  a  manner 
of  making  the  inquiry!  It  was  surely  impossible. 
And  yet,  what  else  could  explain  his  behavionrP 
When  she  entered  Madeline's  room,  her  thoughts 
were  scarcely  calmer  or  clearer  than  thoee  of  the  poor 
invalid  herself. 

I*'    (To  ki  eomUmmti.) 


SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  TOKQUATO 
TASSO. 

BT  MBS.  HOABB. 

It  was  after  the  expatriated  party  to  whom 
Bernardo,  the  father  of  Torquato  Ttao,  belonged, 
had  planned  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Naples, 
that  the  mother  and  sbter  of  the  poet  were  received 
into  a  convent,  and  Torquato  was  sent  to  Rome  to  , 
join  his  father;  who,  an  exile  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  in  deep  poverty,  was  solacmg  himself,  amidst  his 
misfortunes,  by  preparing  a  volume  of  poems  for  i 
the  press. 

The  boy  was  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  intense  sorrow  at  taking,  what  proved  to 
be,  a  hist  leave  of  his  beloved  mother.  He  recorded  his 
feelings  in  the  following  sonnet,  which  some  of  his 
biographers  assert  to  have  been  written  at  this  early 
age.  but  to  which  others,  with  more  probability, 
assign  a  later  date : — 

"  Relentless  fortune  in  my  early  yean, 
Bemoves  me  from  a  mother's  tender  breast : 
With  sighs  t  call  to  mind  the  farewell  tears 
That  bath'd  her  kisses  when  my  lips  she  prest ; 
I  hear  her  prayers  with  ardour  breath'd  to  Heaven, 
Aside  now  wafted  by  the  devious  wind : 
No  more  to  her  unhappy  son  'tis  given 
Th'  endearments  of  maternal  love  to  find  I 
No  more  her  fondling  arms  shall  round  me  spread ; 
Far  from  her  sight,  reluctant,  I  retire; 
Like  young  Camilla  or  Ascanius,  led 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  my  wand 'ring  sire  i  ** 

At  Rome,  the  young  Tasso  continued  to  prosecute 
his  studies  with  unwearied  assiduity,  while  his  pre- 
sence soothed  and  consoled  his  father.  Who  can  paint 
the  anguish  of  both  when,  in  1556,  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  a  wife  and  mother  so  truly  beloved 
as  theirs,  reached  them.  She  had  never  seen  her 
husband  since  his  original  proscription  several  years 
before,  and  her  last  illness  was  so  brief  and  violent 
that  Bernardo  doubted  whether  it  were  poison,  or  a 
broken  heart,  that  cut  her  off  in  the  prime  of  her 
years. 

"  Torquato,"  said  his  father,  one  day,  "  I  feel  we 
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oould  yet  taste  earthly  happiness,  had  vre  out  beioyed 
Cornelia  with  ns ;  bat  our  hard  destiny  xemores  her 
from  us.** 

"  Yes,  father/'  said  the  boy ; ''  there  is  no  one  here 
like  my  sister;  some  girls  of  her  age  whom  Ilneet 
are  meny  and  playful  as  she  was,  bat  their  eyes  do 
not  glisten  and  their  oheeks  glow  at  the  sound  of 
auoient  rerses,  as  hers  used  to  do  when  I  walked 
with  her  at  sunset  near  oar  own  Naples.  Oh !  when 
shall  I  see  her  agam  P  " 

A  few  hoars  after,  Bernardo  reoelTed  a  letter 
annonnoing  the  determination  of  those  relations  who 
had  Bssamed  the  goardianship  of  his  daughter  to 
marry  her,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a  gentleman  of 
Sortento,  of  narrow  fortune,  but  honourable  birth. 
The  fatlier's  ambition  revolted  from  this  union,  which 
he  yet  bieked  power  to  prevent.  His  fond  day-dream 
had  erer  been  to  see  her  united  to  a  husband  worthy 
of  her,  according  to  his  somewhat  unpoetical  estimate 
of  worth,  with  whom  she  should  live  near  himself.  Li 
a  letter  to  her,  written  a  short  time  before,  he  says : — 
"  Sweet  and  tranquil  to  me  will  be  old  age,  when  I 
shall  see  (as  I  hope  it  may  be  the  will  of  God)  my- 
self perpetuated  in  yoar  little  ones,  with  my  very 
features  impiotured  on  their  countenances.  Death 
will  then  appear  to  me  less  temble  when,  beholding 
you  in  honour  and  in  peace,  enjoying  the  love  of  your 
husband,  and  the  delights  derived  from  the  affections 
of  your  children,  you  shall  close  with  pale  hands 
these  eyes  of  mine.  And  surely  it  b  due  to  a  dear 
lather  to  receive  the  last  kisses,  the  last  tears,  and 
every  other  pious  and  tender  office,  from  a  dutiful  and 
loving  daughter." 

Now  his  hopes  seemed  cast  down  for  ever ;  and  his 
feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  was  shared  by  Tor- 
quato.  The  boy,  at  his  father's  dictation,  wrote  to 
Signora  Vittoria  Golcmna,  complaining  bitterly  of  his 
uncle's  cruelty  in  forcing  this  match  upon  his  sister, 
and  imploring  her  interference  to  prevent  its  comple- 
tion. "It  is  hard,"  says  the  letter,  "to  lose  one's 
fortune ;  but  the  degradation  of  blood  is  much  harder 
to  bear.  My  poor  old  father  has  only  us  two ;  and, 
since  fortune  has  robbed  him  of  his  property,  and  of 
a  wife  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul,  suffer  not 
rapacity  to  deprive  him  c^  his  beloved  daughter,  in 
whose  bosom  he  hoped  to  finish  tranquilly  the  few 
hist  years  of  his  old  age.  We  have  no  friends  at 
Naples;  our  rektions  are  our  enemies,  and,  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  my  father's  situation, 
every  one  fears  to  take  us  by  the  hand." 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance  the  marriage 
took  pkce ;  and  m  the  end  both  father  and  son  were 
reconciled  to  it;  first  for  Cornelia's  sake,  and  after- 
wards for  her  husband's,  as  he  proved  a  worthy  and 
kind  consort,  with  whom  she  lived  happily,  and  by 
whom  she  had  several  children. 

Time  passed  on,  and  fresh  commotions  in  Italy 
rendered  Bernardo  and  his  son  once  more  homeless 
wanderers.  Invited  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  they 
sojourned  for  a  time  at  Pesaro,  when  a  mutual  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  the  young  heir  to  the 


dukedom  and  the  friendless  Torquato.  At  length,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  placed  by  his  father  at 
Padua^  to  study  jurisprudence. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  three  of  Italy's  greatest 
poets,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  had  been  des- 
tined with  the  same  indifferent  success,  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  kw.  The  two  former  threw  up 
the  dry  pursuit  in  disgust,  while  the  latter,  though  he 
dutifully )  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  it,  yet 
gave  in  secret  his  heart  and  affections  to  the  muse. 
""The  result  of  his  midnight  vigils  was  a  romantic 
poem,  in  twelve  cantos,  called  Binaldo.  Timidly,  yet 
proudly,  the  lad  presented  the  first  fruits  of  his 
genius  to  his  father,  who  himself  was  a  veteran  in 
the  field  of  song.  With  a  smile  and  a  sigh  he  looked 
at  his  son's  performance.  "  It  is  well,  Torquato,"  he 
said,  "passing  well;  but  know'st  thou  not  that  a 
lawyer  should  carefully  avoid  philosophy  and  poetiy. 
They  will  draw  thee  away  from  the  severe  duties  of 
thy  profession,  and  will  prevent  thee  from  ever  rising 
to  eminence,  or  acquiring  a  fortune." 

"  Father,  will  they  not  bring  me  the  wealth  of  the 
soul,  which  thou  thyself  valuest  more  than  gold  ?  " 

Bernardo's  anger  kindled;  and  for  almost  the  only 
time  in  his  life,  he  addressed  harsh  and  unworthy 
reproaches  to  his  gifted  son.  The  latter  listened  with 
patient  respect;  and  when  his  parent  angrily  de- 
manded, "  What  has  your  philosophy  done  for  you  ?  " 
he  quietly  answered,  "  It  has  taught  me  to  bear  with 
meekness  the  reproofs  of  a  father." 

The  anger,  however,  was  transient,  and  Bernardo 
consented  to  his  son's  forsaking  his  intended  profes- 
sion and  dedicating  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  A  hard  destiny  it  proved.  As  the  nightingale 
ever  sings  most  sweetly  when  her  breast  leans  against 
a  thorn,  so  many  darts,  and  sharp  ones  too,  pierced 
Torquato's  gentle  loving  heart,  while  he  poured  forth 
its  deep-toned  melody  in  that  old  crusading  song. 

The  last  years  of  Bernardo  Tasso's  life  were  passed 
in  tranquillity  at  Astia,  of  which  place  the  government 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 
Thither,  in  the  year  1569,  Torquato  was  summoned. 
His  father  was  very  ill,  and  would  fain  see  him  before 
he  died.  The  old  man  still  continued  to  compose  and 
publish  poetry,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  survive 
him.  The  name  of  Tasso,  which  he  fondly  hoped  to 
perpetuate  through  his  "  Amadigi"  and  "  Floridante," 
will  live,  coupled  not  with  them,  but  with  his  son's 
immortal  lay,  while  ever  the  lips  of  Europe  continue 
to  utter  its  musical  Italian. 

Carefully  and  fondly  did  the  poet  watch  by  his 
father's  bed ;  and  dark  was  his  feeling  of  desolation, 
when,  the  last  pang  over,  he  found  himself  alone. 
The  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  a  sincere  esteem  for 
Bernardo,  caused  him  to  be  interred  with  much  pomp, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Egidius,  at  Mantua,  with  this 
simple  inscription  on  his  tomb :— • 

'*  Osaa  Bernard!  Tossi." 

The  most  illustrious  court  in  Italy  was  at  this  time 
held  by  a  rektive  of  Ippolito  d'Este,  the  patron  of 
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Ariosto.  Alfonso  the  Second,  dnke  of  Femra,  willing 
to  be  dutingoished  as  ft  patron  of  genius,  sommoned 
Tasso  to  his  palace,  where  he  was  speedily  nominated 
personal  attendant  of  the  Cardinal  d'£ste,  brother  to 
the  dnke.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  a  solitary 
nnit  amid  the  splendour  of  the  court,  observing  and 
treasuring  up  in  his  memory  all  that  he  saw  and 
heard  as  materials  for  celebration,  in  another  form, 
of  the  same  scenes  of  luxury  and  magnificence  upon 
a  grander  scale,  and,  though  in  an  ideal  field,  of  more 
enduring  exhibition.  While  moving  among  the  gay 
throng  he  was  not  of  them;  yet  the  dreaming  quiet 
of  his  soul  was  soon  destined  to  be  disturbed  by  his 
hopeless  affection  for  Leonora  d*£ste,  his  patron's 
youngest  sister.  Whether  his  passion  was  returned 
or  not  has  been  a  question  much  disputed :  one  thing 
seems  certain,  that  his  subsequent  misfortunes,  and 
the  injustice  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  were  caused  by  a  brother's  haughty  and  jealous 
displeasure.  During  his  halcyon  days  at  Ferrara, 
Torquato  was  vigorously  prosecuting  his  great  work, 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered ; "  and  after  some  time  he 
was  called  on  to  accompany  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este, 
who  was  sent  as  legate  to  the  court  of  France.  Here 
his  fame  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception  with 
peculiar  honour,  by  Charles  IX.,  himself  both  a  lover 
of  verse  and  a  versifier.  The  king  offered  the  poet 
some  splendid  presents,  which  the  latter  declined  to 
accept,  though  he  was  so  scantUy  provided  with  a 
wardrobe  that  he  left  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  in  the  same  suit  of  clothes  in  which 
he  entered  it. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Paris  a  poet  and  philosopher 
of  some  repute  had  committed  a  crime,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  suffer  death ;  and  Tasso  resolved 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
He  repaired  to  the  pidace,  where  he  learned  that  the 
unfortunate  man  was  about  to  be  executed  imme- 
diately. Undiscouraged,  however,  he  pressed  for- 
ward ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  presence,  he  thus 
addressed  the  kkg : — "  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
I  am  come  to  implore  you  to  put  to  death  a  wretch 
who  has  brought  disgrace  upon  philosophy,  by  showing 
that  she  cannot  stand  out  against  human  depravity." 
The  king,  struck  with  the  turn  of  the  request,  spared 
the  criminaL 

Being  asked  one  day  by  Charles,  "  Whether  men 
most  resembled  God  in  happiness,  in  sovereign  power, 
or  in  the  ability  to  do  good  ?  "  Tasso  replied,  "  Men 
resemble  God  only  by  their  virtue.**  At  another  time, 
in  a  conversation  held  before  the  king  by  several 
learned  men,  it  was  disputed  what  condition  in  life 
was  the  most  unfortunate.  "  In  my  opinion,"  said 
Tasso,  "the  most  deplorable  condition  is  that  of  an 
impatient  old  man,  borne  down  by  poverty,  who  has 
neither  fortune  to  preserve  him  from  want,  nor  philo- 
sophy to  support  him  under  suffering." 

Through  the  mediation  of  Leonora  and  tne  duchess 
of  Urbino,  Alfonso's  eldest  sister,  Tasso,  soon  after 
his  return  from  France,  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  service  of  the  duke,  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred 


and  eighty  crowns  a  year.  His  chain  was  a  golden 
one,  yet  it  galled  the  poet's  soul,  which  would  fain 
have  been  &ee  as  the  winds  of  heaven;  and,  in  the 
year  1574,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  fever*  firom 
which  he  recovered  only  to  be  tortured  by  the  most 
severe  and  unjust  criticisms  on  his  great  work.  He 
found  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  charged  with  heresy 
against  Aristotle  and  good  taste,  and,  on  the  other*  with 
having  sinned  against  the  church  and  good  morals. 
Fevers,  headaches,  strange  dreams,  waking  suspicions, 
restlessness,  disappointment,  dissatisfaction  with  his 
patron,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  poem,  and  in 
honour  of  whom  he  had  created  his  imaginaiy  hero^ 
Binaldo,— perhaps,  too,  the  bitterness  of  desponding 
passion,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  leaving  Ferrara 
and  taidng  refuge  at  Home,  where  he  purposed  to 
bring  out  the  "  Gerusalemme,"  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  hoped  to  reap  a  considerable  pecuniary  benefit 
firom  the  sale.  Alfonso,  however,  was  not  willing  to 
lose  the  glory  of  the  dedication  to  himself,  though  he 
seems  to  have  wanted  the  generosity  and  the  justice 
to  deal  with  the  author,  except  as  an  impotent  crea- 
ture in  his  power,  who  could  do  him  much  honour  by 
flattering  Ids  pride,  but  to  whom  he  showed  at  best 
a  scant  measure  of  kindness.  To  secure  his  selfish 
object,  he  made  the  poet  a  prisoner  near  his  own 
person,  both  at  Ferrara,  and  at  his  palace  at  Behi* 
guardo  in  the  country ;  a  prisoner  at  huge,  indeed,  but 
under  perpetual  observation.  Of  this  the  sufferer 
was  aware;  and  the  very  idea  of  a  human  eye  for 
ever  upon  him,  restraining  his  looks,  words,  and 
actions,  watching  him  while  he  slept,  haunting  his 
dreams,  and  entering  into  his  very  thoughts — for  so 
he  must  have  felt  as  though  it  did— thu  alone  was 
enough  to  madden  him. 

The  restless  bard  at  length  fled  to  Home ;  but  after 
spending  six  weeks  there  in  the  luxury  of  literary 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Ferrara. 
There  a  circumstance  occurred  which  proved  that  he 
could  emulate  deeds  of  prowess  as  well  as  laud  them. 
Tasso  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, named  Maddalo,  a  notary,  had  been 
guilty  of  opening  his  trunks  with  false  keys,  to  pry 
into  his  secrets  among  his  papers.  Meeting  the 
offender  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  he  gently  remon- 
strated with  him. 

"  You  lie  in  your  throat,"  was  the  reply. 

Torquato,  in  a  sudden  transport  of  anger,  gave  him 
a  blow  upon  the  face;  and  the  cowardly  aggressor 
walked  away,  meditating  revenge.  Accordingly, 
having  enlisted  three  of  his  kindred  in  the  quarrel, 
they  sallied  forth,  armed,  to  assail  the  poet;  and 
finding  him  abroad  in  the  streets,  they  fell  upon  him 
from  behind.  Tasso  promptly  turned  round,  drew  his 
sword,  and  handled  it  so  bravely  that  he  succeeded  in 
wounding  two  of  the  ruffians,  and  in  putting  them  all 
to  flight.  The  circumstance  gained  him  no  small 
reputation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  couplet  which  has 
often  been  repeated ; — 

'*  Con  la  penna  e  con  la  spada, 
Keasun  val  quanto  Torquato." 
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*  With  the  pen  uid  with  the  sword. 
None  can  equal  Torquato." 

This  enooimter,  of  a  nature  very  common  in  Italy, 
was  made  a  pretext  by  the  Doke  for  pbcing  Tasao  in 
oonfinement.  Mnch  obscnrity  hangs  over  the  tnie 
reason  of  this,  his  first  imprisoment ;  bnt  the  general 
impression  seems  to  be,  that  Alfonso's  resentment  at 
his  daring  to  love  Leonora,  prompted  the  punishment, 
and  that  the  poef  s  frenzy  was  the  effect  of  hopeless 
passion  and  impotent  resentment  against  oppression. 
The  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  not  very 
strict,  yet  it  sorely  chafed  his  unquiet  spirit;  and, 
after  about  a  year's  detention  at  Eerrara,  he  secretly 

effected  his  escape. 

♦       ♦♦♦♦♦** 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  the  town  of 
Sorrento,  was  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  an  Italian 
sunset.  In  a  nook  of  the  shore,  apart  from  other 
dwellings,  stood  a  neat  cottage  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  There,  in  a  vine-covered  arbour,  was  seated 
a  matron,  still  fair,  though  nearly  forty  summers 
had  passed  over  her  head.  Her  features  were 
beautiful,  but  a  shade  of  sadness  hung  on  her  brow, 
which  was  dissipated  at  times  as  she  watched  the 
merry  .play  and  listened  to  the  ringing  laughter  of 
her  two  boys,  who  were  sporting  among  the  vines  and 
flowers,  as  light  and  gay  and  lovely  as  the  butterflies 
they  pursued.  Suddenly  a  man  appeared  in  the 
garden;  he  was  tall,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  doak, 
with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  forehead  so  as  entirely 
to  conceal  his  face.  Advancing  towards  the  bower, 
and  speaking  in  a  hollow  voice — "  Lady,"  he  said,  *'  I 
bring  yon  tidings  of  one  you  love." 

*'  From  whom,  and  what  mean  yon  ?" 

*'From  your  brother,  hidy,  from  Torquato,  who  is 
ill  in  body,  and  sore  pained  in  spirit,  and  would  fain 
seek  comfort  from  yon,  his  only  sister.  I  bear  a 
letter  from  him,  which  will  tell  you  all." 

"  My  brother !  my  beloved  one !  what  of  him  ?" 

Cornelia,  took  the  letter,  but  her  agitation  would 
not  allow  her  to  read  it.  "  Speak !"  she  said,  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  messenger,^-"  tell  me  all." 

A  broken,  hollow  voice  responded,  pouring  forth  a 
touching  tale  of  sorrow.  "  Thy  brother,  lady,  is  sick 
and  weak,  friendless  and  oppressed;  surrounded  by 
enemies  to  whom  the  sound  of  his  death-knell  would 
be  as  sweet  music.  He  has  tried  the  friendship  of 
princes,  and  found  it  unstable  as  the  wave,  uncertain 
as  the  wind.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  eyes  that  he 
worshipped  look  coldly  on  him — in  all  this  daric  and 
bitter  world  he  can  turn  to  no  faithful  breast  save 
yours.  Do  you  remember  the  fond  early  days,  when 
ye  lived  but  for  each  other?  the  thrilling  verses 
breathed  at  sunset,  the  soft  music  sung  together  in 
your  mother's  ears ;  all  the  employments  which  were 
pleasant  to  Cornelia^  because  Torquato  shared  them." 

The  deep  voice  grew  faint — ^the  broken  tones  filled 
with  nnntterable  tenderness,  and  the  lady,  whose 
earnest  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  speaker,  suddenly  gave 
a  wild  cry,  and  clasping  him  in»her  arms,  exclaimed, 
"  Mine  o\vn  Torquato  l"    It  was  indeed  he.    Sad  and 


spirit-broken,  he  found  rest  and  peace  and  refreshment 
in  the  tranquil  shades  of  Sorrento ;  where,  enjoying 
lus  sister's  sffection,  and  the  youthful  companionship 
of  his  nephews,  he  passed  the  happiest  period  of  his 
days.  But  his  was  not  a  mind  to  content  itself  with 
the  quiet  routine  of  every-day  'life.*  Once  more  he 
sighed  for  Ferrara,  prefering  the  restless  excitement 
of  a  stormy  existence  to  that  repose  which  he  already 
found  monotonous. 

He  therefore  left  his  sister's  pleasant  home,  and 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  sufferings.  At 
the  court  he  was  coldly  received — ^worse  than  coldly — 
and  unworthily  repulsed  when  he  sought  an  audience* 
Fiercely  did  he  vent  the  anguish  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  bitter  invectives  against  the  duke.  Alfonso 
was  at  this  time  immersed  in  wedding  festivities* 
having  espoused  his  third  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  "  Away  with  this  madman,"  was 
his  crj ;  "  put  him  in  safe  custody,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  his  ravings."  Accordii^ly,  m  March  1579, 
Tasso  was  committed  to  St.  Anne's  hospital  as  a 
lunatic.  Soon  afterwards  he  thus  expressed  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Scipio  Qonzaga : — 

*'  Ah  me !  I  had  intended  to  compose  two  heroic 
poems  of  noble  alignment,  and  four  tragedies,  of  which 
I  had  contrived  the  plots.  Many  works  in  prose  also, 
on  the  most  exalted  and  useful  subjects,  I  had  contem- 
plated ;  purposing  to  unite  philosophy  and  eloquence, 
that  I  might  leave  an  eternal  monument  to  my  memory 
in  the  world.  Alas  I  I  hoped  to  close  my  life  with  gloiy 
and  renown,  bnt  now,  borne  down  under  the  load  of  my 
misfortunes,  I  have  lost  all  prospect  of  fame  and  dis- 
tinction. Indeed,  I  should  consider  myself  abundantly 
happy,  if,  without  suspicion,  I  could  but  quench  the 
thirst  with  which  I  am  tormented  ;  and  if,  as  one  of  the 
multitude,  I  could  lead  a  life  of  freedom  in  some  poor 
cottage,  if  not  in  health,  which  I  can  no  longer  be,  yet 
exempt  from  this  anguish.  If  I  were  not  honoured,  it 
would  be  enough  for  me  not  to  be  abominated ;  and  if  I 
could  not  live  like  men,  I  might  at  least  quench  the 
thirst  that  consumes  me,  like  the  brutes  which  drink 
freelv  from  stream  and  fountain.  Nor  do  I  fear  so 
much  the  vastness  as  the  duration  of  this  calamity ;  and 
the  thought  of  this  is  horrible  to  me,  especially  as  in 
this  place  I  can  neither  write  nor  study.  The  dread, 
too,  of  perpetual  imprisonment  increases  my  melancholy, 
and  the  indignities  which  I  suffer,  exasperate  it ;  while 
the  squalor  of  my  beard,  my  hair,  and  my  dress,  the 
sordidness  and  the  filth  of  the  place,  exceedingly  annoy 
me.  But,  above  all,  I  am  afflicted  by  solitude,  my  cruel 
and  natural  enemy ;  which,  even  in  my  best  state,  was 
sometimes  so  distressing  that  often,  at  the  most  unsea- 
sonable hours,  I  have  gone  in  search  of  company.  Sure 
I  am,  that  if  she  who  so  little  has  responded  to  my 
attachment,  if  she  saw  me  in  such  a  condition,  and  in 
such  miseiy,  she  would  have  some  compassion  upon 
me." 

Dark  shadows  passed  over  the  troubled  mind  of 
Tasso.  Every  poet  loves  the  free  winds  of  heaven, 
the  blessed  sunshine,  and  the  glorious  face  of  nature ; 
but  these  beamed  no  more  on  the  thoughtful  eye 
which  had  erewhile  revelled  amid  the  fabled  beauties 
of  Armida's  garden :  and  the  eloquent  lips  that  had 
breathed  undying  music,  paled  and  grew  silent  in 
in  the  dim  cold  chamber  of  captivity.  The  balance  of 
his  mighty  mind  was  shaken;  myriads  of  wayward 
fancies  thronged  his  brain.     He  believed  himself 
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haunted  by  a  malicious  spirit,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
rex  and  harass  him ;  and  of  the  acts  of  this  demon, 
he  gives  an  acoonnt  doubly  melancholy,  as  proving 
both  his  actual  state  of  suffering,  and  tlie  lamentable 
hallucination  of  his  intellect.  At  length  this  passed 
away,  his  thoughts  grew  calm,  and  after  more  than 
seven  years  oonfinement,  he  was  liberated  in  1586,  at 
the  Bpedal  intercession  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua. 
This  nobleman  received  him  kindly  at  his  court ;  for 
Tssso  was  still  under  the  law  of  the  inexorable 
Alfonso,  whose  enmity,  indeed,  endured  to  the  end  of 
his  victim's  life,  and  he  therefore  dared  not  return  to 
ferrara. 

Several  years  of  tedious,  profitless  wandering,  suc- 
ceeded. He  visited  Bergamo,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  being  well  reoeived  by  princes  whose  vanity 
was  flattered  by  his  presence  at  their  courts,  but 
finding  nowhere  that  loving,  sympathising  friendship, 
which  could  alone  "minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 
The  Delia  Cruscan  Academy  wounded  him  in  the 
the  tendeiest  point  by  depreciating  his  poetry,  and 
giving  an  undue  preference  to  that  of  Ariosto.  His 
last  great  poetical  attempt  was  a  work  on  the  creation, 
entiUed  the  "Sette  Giomate,"  (the  Seven  Days,) 
which  he  left  unfinished.  It  is  a  magnificent  fragment, 
and  many  portions  of  it  appear  to  have  been  imitated 
by  Milton. 

In  his  latter  years  he  became  acquainted  with 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who  afterwards  wrote  his 
biography.  This  nobleman  received  Tasso  into  his 
house,  and  treated  him  with  the  tender  consideration 
which  his  state  required. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the 
poefs  last  days,  was  the  imagination  that  he  was 
occasionally  visited  by  a  spirit;  not  the  mischievous 
imp  of  his  prison,  but  a  being  of  far  higher  dignity, 
with  whom,  alone,  or  in  company,  he  could  hold  sublime 
and  preternatural  discourse,  though  of  the  two  inter- 
locutors none  present  could  see  or  hear  more  than 
the  poet  himself,  rapt  into  ecstasy,  and  uttering 
language  and  sentiments  worthy  of  one  who,  with  his 
bodily,  yet  marvellously  enlightened  eyes  and  purged 
ears,  could  distinguish  the  presence  and  the  voice  of 
his  mysterious  visitant.  '  Manso  gives  a  strange  ac- 
count of  such  an  interview,  when  be  himself  stood  by, 
yet  perceived  nothing  but  the  lialf-part  which  the 
poet  acted  in  the  scene. 

"  One  day,"  says  the  marquis,  "  as  we  were  sitting 
alone  by  the  fire,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
window  and  held  them  a  long  time  so  intensely  fixed 
that  when  I  called  him  he  did  not  answer.  At  last, 
'  Lo  1'  said  he, '  the  courteous  spirit  which  has  come 
to  talk  with  me ;  lift  up  your  eyes  and  you  shall  see 
the  truth.'  I  turned  my  eyes  thither  immediately ; 
but,  though  I  looked  as  keenly  as  I  could,  I  beheld 
nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  streamed 
through  the  window-panes  into  the  chamber.  Mean- 
while Torquato  began  to  hold  with  this  unknown 
being  a  most  lofty  converse.  I  heard,  indeed,  and 
saw  nothing  but  himself;  nevertheless,  his  words,  at 
one  time  questioning,  and  at  another  replying,  were 


such  as  take  place  between  those  who  reason  closely 
on  some  important  subject.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Their  dis- 
course was  marvellously  conducted,  both  in  the 
sublimity  of  the  topics,  and  a  certain  unwonted 
manner  of  talking,  that  exalted  myself  into  an  eostacj, 
so  that  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  Torquato  about  the 
spirit  which  he  had  announced  to  me,  but  which  I 
oomd  not  see.  In  this  way,  while  I  listened  between 
transport  and  stupefaction,  a  considerable  time 
eUpsed ;  at  length  the  spirit  departed,  as  I  learned 
from  the  words  of  Torquato,  who,  turning  to  me,  said, 
"from  this  day  forward,  all  your  doubts  will  be  re- 
moved." "  Rather,"  I  replied,  "  they  are  increased ; 
for  though  I  have  heard  many  wonderful  things,  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  dispel  my  doubts."  He  smiled, 
and  said, "  You  have  seen  and  heard  more  of  him  than 
perhaps—-"  Here  he  broke  off;  and  I,  unwilling  to 
trouble  him,  forbore  to  ask  farther  questions,  as  it 
was  more  likely  that  his  visions  and  frenzies  would 
disorder  my  own  mind,  than  that  I  should  extirpate 
his  true  or  imaginary  opinion." 

The  habitual  restlessness  whidi  tormented  Tasao, 
did  not  permit  him  long  to  enjoy  the  quiet  retirement 
of  his  friend's  residence,  at  Monte  OUveto.  He  left 
it,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  Sixtua  Y.,  but  little 
disposed  in  general  to  befriend  poets,  yet  reoeived  him 
witii  honour  and  distinction.  In  return,  Tasso,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  celebrated  the  munificence  of  that 
pontiff. 

At  Rome,  he  met  the  Duke  of  Florence,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  as  a  cardinal.  This  prinoe  invited 
him  to  settle  in  Tuscany ;  and  engaged  the  pope  to 
procure  the  poet's  consent. 

Tasso,  however,  breathed  not  £reely  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  courts ;  and  his  sojourn  at  Florence  was  very 
brief.  He  returned  to  Naples,  near  to  which  Manso 
resided,  and  once  more  visited  his  friend,  whose 
affectionate  solicitude  did  much  towards  dispelling  the 
dark  melancholy  that  oppressed  him.  Here  he 
reviewed  and  corrected  his  great  poem,  altering  parts 
of  it  in  conformity  to  the  judgment  of  his  critics. 
More  than  this,  he  completely  remodelled  its 
structure  and  details,  giving  it  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  Gtnualemtne  Congmsiaia,  Rut  genius  has 
its  own  laws,  and  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the  oold 
regulations  of  critidsm.  For  this  reason, "  Jerusalem 
Conquered"  has  never  taken  the  place  of  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered." 

t  About  this  period  Clement  Ylll.  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate ;  and  his  nephew.  Cardinal  St.  George,  a 
friend  to  science  and  literature,  summoned  around 
him  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  He  had 
formerly  known  Tasso,  and  now  invited  him  to  come 
to  Rome.  The  poet  could  not  resist,  although  he 
felt  keen  regret  at  abandoning  his  peaceful  retreat, 
where  he  had  begun  to  recover  a  little  from  the  horrors 
of  his  long  imprisonment. 

On  the  10th  of  November  1594,  Tasso  (to  use  his 
own  words,)  "oppressed  by  years  and  woe,"  arrived 
at  Rome.  The  yean  were  not  very  many,  but  the 
woe  was  great,  and  had  blanched  the  manly  check, 
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dimmed  the  dear  blue  eye,  and  wrinkled  the  noble 
forehead,  so  as  to  giro  him  the  appearance  of  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Pope,  who 
receired  him  with  the  most  gracious  courtesy.  " Sir," 
said  his  holiness, ''I  would  fain  confer  on  you  the 
laurel  crown,  that  it  may  reoeiTC  as  much  honour  as, 
in  times  past,  it  has  bestowed  on  otheis."  The  poet 
bowed,  and  gently  intunated  his  willingness  to  comply. 
But  his  spirit  was  broken  within  him;  what  could 
earthly  honours  avail  to  one  on  the  borders  of  the 
grave  P  The  winter  proving  very  tempestuous,  the 
ceremonial  was  deferred  till  the  succeeding  spring. 
As  the  time  approached,  Tasso  drooped  daily:  he 
removed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anuphrins,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  tendememess.  On 
the  10th  of  April  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  lus  life  appeared  in  imminent  danger.  Eenaldini 
the  pope's  physician,  came  to  visit  him.  Tasso  asked 
him  of  his  state : — 

"  Your  earthly  troubles,  dear  friend,  will  soon  be 
over,"  was  the  reply.  Tasso,  embraced  him  tenderly, 
"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  "a  thousand  times  I  thank 
you  for  such  welcome  tidings."  Then  looking  up  to 
Heaven,  "  I  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  0  God !  in 
bringing  me  at  last  safe  into  port  after  so  long  a 
storm." 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  and  the  eve  of 
that  appointed  for  his  triumphal  coronation,  Cardinal 
Gynthio  came  to  visit  him,  bringing  the  benediction 
of  the  Pope.  Tasso  bowed  his  head  with  devout 
humility,  exclaiming—"  This  is  the  crown  which  I 
came  to  receive  at  Home !"  He  continued  tranquil 
through  the  night,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
day  he  found  himself  fainting.  Feebly  embracing 
his  crucifix,  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Into  thy  hands, 
0  Lord!  I  commend  my  spirit y*  and  expired  with  the 
last  syllable  on  his  lips.  Thus  died  Torquato  Tasso, 
on  the  85th  of  April  1595,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years ;  leaving  to  the  world  a  work  which  will  live  in 
its  chivalrous  beauty,  unscathed  by  the  cold  utilita- 
rianism of  modem  days ;  and  a  name  which  survives 
as  a  mournful  token,  that  the  gift  of  song  is  often  but 
a  gift  of  sorrow. 


SONG. 


Thcbb  is  a  Joy  in  oatward  thingR, 
That  oomes  not  near  the  h«art  ,* 
There  is  a  pleasant  smile,  in  which 

The  spirit  takes  no  part. 
Bring  not  to  me  that  sniftce  joy ; 

I  care  not  for  that  brilliant  smile  ,* 
Thou  must  not  cheat  me  to  be  gay. 
And  thou  be  sad  the  while. 

Canst  thou  be  sad  while  lore  Is  ours. 
And  faith  points  out  the  way 
To  regions  where  all  earthly  cloads 
Are  lost  in  perfect  day  ! 

Thou  didst  not  take  me  for  thy  love 

Through  happy  days  alone. 
Are  we  not  wed  for  weal  or  woe  ? 

Am  I  not  all  thine  ownT— 


Then  let  me  share  each  new  found  grief; 
Bring  all  thy  pains, — thy  sins,  to  me ; 
They  are  my  heritage,  and  come 
By  right  of  love  for  thee. 

By  right  of  love  I  claim  from  thee 

My  portion  of  thy  pain ; 
And  love's  transmitting  power  shall  turn 
Darkness  to  light  again. 


THE  SETTLERS  SETTLED ; 

OB,  FAT  CONNOB  AND  HIS  TWO  HASTEBS. 


BT  THl  AUTHOR  OF  "tHI  BACKWOODS  OF  CABADA. 


Part.  I.— The  Outset. 

Captain  Windhah  had  a  large  family  and  a  small 
income — common  accidents  for  which  the  world  feels 
very  little  pity.  The  captain  was  a  proud  man  and  a 
prudent  one,  and  his  wife  an  excellent  manager ;  but 
it  required  all  the  prudence  of  the  one,  and  the  good 
housewifery  of  the  other  to  bring  up  eight  children  on 
a  limited  income,  with  only  the  small  addition  of  an 
estate  of  fifty  acres  of  land.  However,  the  family  were 
not  without  a  comforter  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy 
aunt,  who,  whenever  Captain  Windham  hmiented  his 
increasing  expenses  and  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing with  his  four  sons,  invariably  answered,  "  You 
do  your  part,  brother;  make  your  boys  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  provide  the  means  necessary  for  pushing 
them  forward." 

Bat  time  passed  on,  and  the  boys  seemed  at  a  stand- 
still. Aunt  Parsons  still  talked  of  buying  a  pair  of 
colours  for  her  godson,  Horace;  and  of  sending 
Marcus  to  Oxford.  By  her  interest  Arthur  was  to 
obtain  a  cadetship  in  India,  and  Charles  was  to  study 
for  the  bar;  but  when  Captain  Windham  ventured 
to  hint  that  Horace  was  now  anxious  to  commence 
his  military  career,  his  sister  hastily  replied : — 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  am  going  fast,  as  you  see ;  let 
me  enjoy  what  I  have  in  peace.  When  I  die  it  will 
all  be  yours  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  most  to  the 
advantage  of  the  dear  children.  Then  Horace  can 
buy  a  commission,  and  Marcus  a  living,  and  the  others 
be  guided  by  your  wishes  and  their  own  inclinations. 
At  present  my  life  is  your  gain — ^I  am  a  good  steward, 
as  you  wUl  find ;"  and  so  she  encouraged  them  all 
with  hope  deferred. 

In  the  meantime  Horace  quietly  gave  up  his 
time  and  thoughts  to  managing  the  home  farm,  till 
something  better  should  turn  up.  Marcus  pursued 
his  classical  studies  under  the  superintendance  of  his 
father's  most  devoted  friend,  Dr.  Homer,  till  an 
opportunity  for  his  going  to  Oxford  and  taking  his 
degrees  should  arrive. 

Charles  and  Arthur  were  the  two  most  impatient 
of  the  monotonous  life  they  led.  They  had  no  settled 
object  to  look  forward  to ;  they  had  completed  their 
education  with  credit  to  themselves;  but  of  what 
avail  were  academical  honours  if  no  opportunity  of 
turning  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  account 
offered  ?    It  was  evident  nothing  could  be  spared 
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from  their  father^s  inoome  to  laundi  them  on  the  |preat 
ocean  of  life.  The  fanulj  pride,  which  seemed  at 
present  tlieir  only  inheritance,  raised  a  formidable 
barrier  against  any  line  of  life  that  might  be  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  their  dignity.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  with  those  boys  F"  was  a  question  often  asked  by 
Captain  Windham,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

While  he  was  debating  in  his  own  mind  upon  the 
expediency  of  making  a  last  moving  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  his  sister,  to  advance  some  portion  of* 
that  wealth  which  she  had  so  often  told  him  was  one 
day  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  a  letter  from  her  con- 
fidential lawyer  in  town  announced  the  fact  of  her 
demise  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 

Captain  Windham  hurried  to  town  to  be  in  time  to 
attend  his  sister's  funeral  as  chief  mourner,  and  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  her  will.  And  how  many 
wills  had  Mrs.  Grace  Parsons  made  P  Just  sixteen ; 
each  one  carefully  dated,  and  tied  with  red  tape,  and 
sealed  with  her  husband's  great  family  seaL 

"  It  is  quite  useless  to  go  through  any  of  these 
former  documents ;  the  last  dated  paper  is  the  only 
one  of  any  legal  value,"  was  the  observation  of  Mr. 
LawsoD,  quietly  putting  aside  the  pUe  of  papers  that 
had  been  produced  as  the  last  wills  and  testaments  of 
the  deceased,  and  proceeding,  with  legal  indifference, 
to  read  the  important  document  on  which  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  so  many  individuals  hung. 

After  naming  a  few  trifling  bequests  to  old  ser- 
vants and  executors,  the  following  remarkable  clause 
occurred : — "  Whereas  I  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  my  death  has  been  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
by  my  brother,  Horatio  Windham,  and  his  family,  I 
hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament 
that  the  said  Horatio  Windham  and  his  heirs  shall 
not  enjoy  any  part  or  portion  of  my  property,  funded 
or  personal;  but  I  give  and  bequeath  all  I  possess  to 
my  hunented  husband's  nephew,  John  Parsons.  From 
a  Parsons  it  came,  and  to  a  Parsons  it  should  go." 

"  If  I  were  you,  Captain  Windham,  I  would  have 
the  wiU  set  aside  on  the  plea  of  lunacy,"  was  the  con- 
soling remark  of  one  of  the  friends  of  tiie  family. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  somewhat  haughtily 
replied  the  Captain ;  "  I  have  no  desire  to  fix  the 
reputatioQ  of  insanity  upon  my  famOy.    Let  it  pass." 

The  reverse  of  fortune,  for  such  it  had  been  for 
years  in  perspective,  was  severely  felt  by  the  Wind- 
ham family ;  so  little  had  been  done  for  the  present, 
so  much  had  been  referred  to  the  future.  Something 
might  be  done,  by  a  strong  effort,  for  the  elder  boys 
with  interest;  but  what  was  to  become  of  Charles 
and  Arthur  P  The  girls  could  remain  at  home  quietly ; 
they  were  not  expensive  in  their  habits ;  they  were 
pretty  and,  though  portionless,  might  marry — ^the 
thing  was  witliin  the  bounds  of  probability — ^but  these 
boys  P  And  the  more  Captain  Windham  thought  of 
the  matter,  the  more  difficult  became  the  solution  to  his 
question.  At  last  the  boys  themselves  were  taken  into 
consultation. 

'•  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Sir,"  said  Charles, 
the  eldest  of  the  two,  coming  forward  from  the  deep 


recess  of  the  dd  fashioned  library-window,  where  he 
had  been  standing  looking  vacantly  upon  the  gambols 
of  Blucher  and  Platoff,  the  two  laige  mastiSa,  "  if 
yon  will  give  me  an  outfit  of  clothes  and  tools,  and  a 
little  money  to  buy  a  lot  of  land,  I  will  try  my  fortune 
in  Canada.  I  am  young  and  healthy,  and  anything  is 
better  than  vegetating  one's  life  away  here  in  idle 
duUness.    What  say  you,  brother,  to  my  scheme  P" 

"  Anything  is  better  than  hanging  about  here  to  be 
laughed  at,"  was  the  reply  of  his  younger  brother. 
"  And  so,  sir,  if  you  will  give  us  the  portion  of  goods 
that  falleth  to  us,  like  the  prodigal  we  will  take  our 
journey  into  a  far  country,  though  not^  I  tmsti  to 
return  as  he  did." 

"  Nay,  my  sons,  I  look  for  better  things  from  yoiL 
If  you  go,  it  will  be  with  a  father's  fervent  prayera 
and  blessing ;  but  we  will  talk  of  this  matter  again." 

And  talk  of  it  and  think  of  it  he  did,  and  still  as  he 
pondered  it  over,  new  difficulties  arose  to  startle  him; 
but  the  plan  onoe  started  took  deep  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  men ;  and,  with  the  sanguine  hopefulness 
of  seventeen  and  nineteen,  no  difficulties  seemed  to 
them  quite  insurmountable,  excepting  the  one  great 
one — ^means  to  take  them  out  and  to  establish  them 
on  land  when  there.  But  fortune,  who  had  pkyed 
them  false  in  their  castle-building  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, now  seemed  disposed  to  make  amends.  Just  at 
this  juncture  a  wealthy  uncle  arrived  from  the  East 
Indies ;  and,  though  a  great  oddity,  was  benevolent^ 
and  not  inclined  to  be  illiberal.  He  became  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  scheme ;  and,  taking  a  fancy 
to  his  namesake,  Charles,  who  resembled  him,  he 
fancied,  in  some  points  of  face  and  character,  volun- 
tarily promised  to  advance  money  for  a  good  and  use- 
ful outfit,  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  the  boys 
to  buy  a  good  lot  of  land.  Adding,  moreover,  the 
promise  that  if  they  were  prudent  lads,  and  did  not 
turn  out  idle  profligate  runagates,  he  would  not  for- 
get to  look  to  their  interest,  and  befriend  them  when 
necessary ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  neglected  his 
advice,  and  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous  living, 
or  turned  out  a  couple  of  graceless  fellows,  then  they 
need  expect  no  countenance  from  uncle  Philipson. 

"I  have  my  eye  upon  you,  boys,"  were  the  kst 
words  the  blunt  but  kind-hearted  old  man  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  his  nephews,  while  something  very 
Uke  a  tear  gathered  over  his  bright  black  eye,  as  he 
turned  abruptly  away  from  the  Uwn  and  shuthunself  up 
in  the  ifttle  sanctum  at  the  "  Oaks,"  which  he  called 
his  cabin,  but  his  dutiful  nephews  and  nieces  nnde 
Philipson's  "  den,"  it  being  ahnost  hung  round  with 
trophies  of  his  Indian  hunting  exploits— the  skins  of 
tigers,  leopards,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals,  tusks, 
horns,  daws,  hoofe,  all  arranged  in  a  most  bellicose 
manner,  grinning  and  pawing  among  Indian  curiosi- 
ties, implements  of  the  chase,  heatlien  idols,  and 
cabinets  of  gems  and  ores— and  there  were  tales,  and 
histories,  and  anecdotes,  and  hair-breadth  escape^,  con- 
nected with  these  precious  relics  that  would  have 
filled  a  quarto  volume,  had  unde  Philipson  deigned  to 
put  them  down  m  bhick  and  white.    Accustomed  to 
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imphat  obedieiioe,  his  word  was  law,  and  sometixnes 
these  oommands  were  not  easy  to  comply  with ;  but, 
thon^  dreadfollj  positire  in  laying  down  the  law,  he 
was  easily  conyinoed,  if  the  reasons  assigned  for  con- 
tradicting him  were  sufficiently  plain  and  obyions;  and, 
as  his  sister  nsed  to  say,he  was  wild  as  a  tropical  storm, 
but  as  fine  as  the  calms  of  the  Pacific  when  the 
tempest  was  over.  A  younger  son  of  an  excellent 
bat  not  wealthy  fSunily,  he  had  early  known  what  it 
was  to  battle  with, life's  heaviest  storms;  but  he  had 
oome  off  oonqneror  in  the  end,  and  had  learned  to 
feel  a  kindred  sympathy  with  the  young  in  their  up- 
hill path.  In  his  younger  nephews  he  took  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  than  in  the  elder  branches  of  his 
sister^s  family;  for  undo  Philipson  had  been  a  younger 
son,  and  he  constantly  perceived  a  tendency  in  all 
good  and  ancient  families  to  throw  as  much  weight  as 
possible  into  the  older  scale,  while  the  younger  ones 
were  left  to  struggle  with  poverty,  yet  brought  up 
with  equal  notions  of  family  pride,  often  their  only 
inheritance.  Such,  in  short,  was  the  character  of  him 
to  whom  our  heroes  had  to  look  up  to  for  support, 
encouragement,  and  advice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  parting  of  the 
young  men  from  their  home  and  kindred.  They  were 
not  insensible  to  all  they  were  leaving,  but  they  also 
felt  that  they  were  doing  their  duty  by  relieving  their 
family  from  the  burthen  of  their  maintenance ;  and  so 
they  went  with  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  their 
fricmds,  and  the  promise  of  being  punctual  corres- 
pondents, and  writing  very  frequently  to  unde  Philip- 
son,  or  some  member  of  the  family,  giving  a  fEuthf ul 
detail  of  their  proceedings. 

"Brookfield,  May  2^,lSm, 
*'  You  will,  my  dear  unde,  have  received  by  last 
mail  Arthur's  long  letter,  containing  an  account  of  our 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  passage  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  C- — ;  and  as 
I  have  often  heard  yon  express  your  abhorrence  of  a 
twice-told  tale»  I  shall  forbear  from  giving  any  of  my 
remarks  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  from  the  point 
where  Arthur  left  off,  namely,  our  safe  arrival  at  the 
neat  town  of  Cobourg.  You  have  often  heard  us 
mention  our  eccentric  friend,  Tom  Walker,  who 
emigrated  to  Canada  about  a  year  ago.  Well,  the 
very  first  person  we  encountered  on  the  wharf  was 
Tom.  He  started  as  if  he  had  seen  the  ghost  of 
his  grandmother,  and  then  stood  immoveably  with  his 
eyes  rivetted  on  the  ground,  a^  if  suddenly  transfixed. 
We  waited,  knowing  his  humour,  till  he  should  think 
fit  to  look  up,  which  he  at  length  did ;  and,  after 
gazing  at  us  for  near  ^ve  minutes  in  stupid  wonder, 
he  burst  out  in  a  loud  and  deliberate  kugh,  which 
continued  till  the  people  began  to  turn  round  and 
stare  at  us  as  if  we  had  been  newly  imported  wild 
beasts  or  the  Siamese  twins.  Unwilling  to  prolong 
so  absurd  a  scene^  in  which  we  were  among  the  in- 
voluntary actors,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  laughing  for 
joy  or  Bonow  at  seeing  us  in  Canada? 

"  'Joy,  joy,  my  friends,"  he  replied,  "  to  think  that 


two  fools  have  oome  out  to  fill  the  place  of  one  who  is 
going  to  book  himself  and  his  travelling  companion 
for  London  direct.' " 

''  He  then  launched  out  into  the  most  absurd  and 
bitter  invectives  against  the  country,  and  wound  it 
all  up  with— 

" '  0  bear  me  from  this  land  of  bears, 
Where  brutes  alone  can  dwell*  ** 

" ' Now,  Tom,*  said  I,  'this  may  be  all  very  true, 
but  it  is  very  ridiculous.  Do  try  to  be  a  little 
rational,  and  shew  us  the  way  to  some  inn — ^the  sign 
of  the  bear,  if  you  have  such  a  one  in  this  place- 
where  we  may  get  something  in  the  shape  of  dinner, 
and  then  we  can  chat  as  much  as  yon  please  in 
private.' 

"In  deep  and  solemn  silence  Tom  led  the  way  to 
an  hotel,  where  we  dined  at  the  ordinary,  and  after> 
wards  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  private  room,  where 
we  contrived  to  extract,  by  fits  and  starts,  our  odd 
friend's  Canadian  adventures ;  but  these  were  so 
mixed  up  with  his  wild  humour  that,  with  difficulty, 
we  gleaned  that  he  was  tired  of  the  country,  and  was 
looldng  about  for  some  one  to  take  his  farm  off  his 
hands— a  lot  containing  200  acres  of  land,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  cleared— on  which  he^iad  paid  an 
instalment  of  fifty  pounds,  but  would  gladly  transfer 
his  right  to  any  one  who  would  remunerate  him  for 
what  he  had  paid  on  it.  The  place,  he  said,  was 
situated  some  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  C . 

"  The  farm  he  described  as  chiefly  cleared  and 
most  of  the  stumps  out,  which  in  itself  is  an  immense 
advantage,  for  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  fields 
is  enough  to  disgust  any  person  of  taste.  There  is  a 
small  log  house,  eighteen  by  twenty,  a  root-house,  a 
leeile  out  of  repair,  and  a  most  picturesque  creek 
flowing  between  the  hills,  and  almost  encircling  the 
house  and  orchard;  for  there  is  an  orehard  of  a 
hundred  trees,  not  many  of  them  grafted,  but  apple 
trees  produce  crops  in  Canada  without  horticultural 
painstaking.    What  do  you  think  of  that,  uncle  ? 

"  We  are  going  out  to-morrow  to  see  the  place,  as 
we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  buy,  even  of  a  friend,  with- 
out first  seeing  and  judging  for  ourselves ;  and,  if  we 
approve  of  it,  we  shall  pay  Tom  the  fifty  pounds  that 
he  advanced  on  the  lot,  which  will  leave  us  150/. 
more  to  pay,  but  we  have  five  years  given  to  pay 
it  in;  wluch  gives  us  plenty  of  time,  and  will  leave 
money  to  carry  on  the  farm  with,  unless  you  think  it 
best  to  pay  the  whole  sum  and  take  out  the  deed  at 
once,  when  we  can  sell  it,  if  we  see  it  more  to  our 
interest  to  do  so,  by-and-by,.Tom  says. 

"  You  see,  dear  unde,  we  are  not  forgetting  your 
good  advice,  not  to  be  hanging  about  in  taverns  and 
such  places,  losing  our  respectability  and  our  money  at 
the  same  time,  but  throw  oursdves  on  land  at  once. 
As  to  Tom's  causes  of  dislike  to  the  pkce,  they 
appeared  so  frivolous  that  they  had  little  weight  with 
Arthur  or  myself.  He  hated  Yankees,  he  said,  and 
there  were  no  less  than  two  families  on  lots  ad- 
joining the  land  he  occupied ;  and  he  had  his  cattle 
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pounded  tvice  for  only  throwing  down  a  few  nils  and 
helping  themaelTes  to^a  little  taste  of  green  com  from 
one  of  the  neighbour's  fields;  a  line  of  conduct  which 
Tom  thought  qtiite  justifiable  in  the  beasts,  as  he  had 
none  of  his  own  for  them.  Moreorer,  when  he 
returned  the  compliment,  he  got  sued  on  the  plea  of 
false  imprisonment ;  his  own  fences  being  so  bad  that, 
as  his  own  man  witnessed,  '  a  cat  might  knock  them 
down.'  Then,  he  declared,  he  had  spoiled  his  best 
superfine  coat  in  walking  through  the  bush ;  the  burs 
had  entirelj  destroyed  the  fabric  of  the  doth,  and  he 
had  at  last  got  in  such  a  rage  in  trying  to  remoTe 
them,  that  he  had  torn  the  doth  to  shreds,  and  from 
that  hour  Towed  he  would  stay  in  no  country  where 
a  gentleman  could  not  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  with< 
out  losing  a  coat  every  time  he  went  out. 

"  I  am  afr^d  we  hardly  sympathised  as  we  ought 
to  haTB  done  with  ^Tom's  comphdnts,  as  they  seemed 
▼ery  childish  to  reasonable  people.  He  certainly 
made  a  grand  mistake  in  coming  out  as  a  settler 
here,  for  he  is  no  farmer,  and  quite  resdred  not  to 
work  himself,  and,  unfortunately,  was  not  able  to 
afford  to  hire  labour.  He  soon  found  out  that,  and 
BO  let  the  farm  on  shares ;  but,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  character  of  the  person  he  let  it  to,  he  got  dread- 
fully cheated,  and  went  to  law  to  get  it  righted ;  but 
the  jury  all  being  men  of  the  same  dass  as  the  do* 
fendaut,  he  was  cast,  and  had  costs  to  pay. 

"  May  30. 

"  I  add  a  few  lines,  dear  uncle,  before  the  mail-bag 
doses  for  £ngland,  to  tell  you  that  the, bargain  is 
concluded  as,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
As  to  Tom  Walker,  he  reminds  me  of  the  German 
nursery  story  of  '  Hans  in  Luck,'  so  delighted  did  he 
seem  to  transfer  his  bargain  to  us,  and  get  a  checque 
for  the  money  he  had  paid  down ;  besides,  we  took 
his  oxen  for  some  few  dollars  less  than  he  gave  for 
them,  and  he  gave  us  their  yoke  into  the  bargain,^  and 
his  household  furniture  he  left  as  a  legacy ;  but  these 
consisted  merely  of  a  stool  and  bench  of  his  own 
making,  a  tin  pot  and  a  tea-pot;  in  the  latter  he 
boiled  his  tea  in  the  morning  and  Ids  coffee  at  night ; 
a  frying-pan,  that  desideratum  in  a  bush  settler's 
house^the  only  cooking  utensil,  saving  the  aforesaid 
tin  tea-pot,  that  Tom's  kitchen  boasted  of*-in  this  he 
cooked  his  meat  and  baked  his  bread,  varying  his 
modes  of  dressing  his  meat  by  making  it  either  a 
frying  or  stewing-pan  fry,  adding  a  plate  turned  over 
the  top  to  keep  in  the  steam.  His  bedstead  was  one 
of  his  own  contriving — a  frame  of  cedar  supported 
by  two  thick  wooden  pins  in  the  wall,  and  two  rough 
unhewn  legs  on  the  outer  side,  and  on  this  were 
battens  of  split  bass-wood  ai\d  an  Indian  matting 
made  from  the  sheathing  of  the  corn  cobs.  Such  was 
the  furniture  bequeathed  us  by  this  modem  Kobinson 
Crusoe. 

"  The  ground  is  very  picturesque.  Arthur  who 
possesses,  as  you  know,  great  taste  as  an  artist,  was 
charmed  with  the  fine,  bold  outline  of   the  hills, 

(1)  Charlet  wu  not  aware  that  the  yoke  always  goes  with  the 
beaiu;  so  this  was  a  mere  nominal  advantage. 


ttrewD,  in  many  places,  with  laige  bkxb  of  red  and 
gray  gianite,  which  surprised  us  to  think  how  they 
got  there,  on  such  high  ground. 

"The  trees  have  been  deared  away  rather  too 
much  about  the  house,  which,  but  for  the  orehard, 
would  look  somewhat  bare,  and  exposed  both  to  son 
and  wind,  but  we  must  plant.  The  creek  is  very 
pretty,  tumbling  down  over  its  rocky  bed  between 
the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and  winding  round  the  little 
green  meadow  on  which  the  house  stands,  which  is 
so  springy  that  Tom  says  it  must  be  drained,  as  the 
grass  is  mossy  from  the  wetness  of  the  soil ;  bet  this 
is  a  matter  of  veiy  little  labour,  one  days  wdk  with 
a  mole  plough  would  do  it ;  the  rest  of  the  land  is 
dry  enough.  The  only  wood  for  the  fire  is  rather  far 
from  the  house,  at  the  back  of  the  hills ;  but  brother 
says  the  tops  of  them  seen  against  the  evening  sky 
have  a  dianning  effect ;  so  he  is  qu.«te  reconciled,  as 
the  oxen,  not  oursdves,  will  feel  the  distance  in  draw* 
ing  the  fire-wood  home.  Tom  thinks  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  sugar  bush ;  but  he  hardly  knows  an  oak 
from  a  pine,  and  we  had  not  time  to  go  quite  over  the 
lot.  The  house  is  an  old  one,  and  oonststs  merely 
of  three  apartments,  divided  by  unplaned  pine  boards. 
There  is  a  cellar,  but  it  fills  with  water  in  spring,  and 
the  top  logs  of  the  root-house  have  given  way;  but 
this  is  easily  remedied.  As  soon  as  we  see  our  way 
dear,  we  shall  build  a  pretty  Swiss  cottage,  and  lay 
out  a  charming  garden  with  the  creek  flowing  through 
it.  The  interior  of  the  dwelling  did  certainly  look 
rather  desolate ;  but  then  Tom  is  such  an  odd  creature; 
he  would  not  lay  out  a  farthing  to  make  things  decent. 
With  our  means,  and  a  little  industry,  it  will  soon  wear 
another  face.  After  we  had  the  transfer  made,  Tom 
spent  the  evening  with  us  at  the  hotel,  and  went  off  the 
next  day  with  his  travelling  companion,  a  young  bear 
cub — a  present  for  his  undo  in  London,  he  said.  1  hope 
his  undo  will  not  greet  him  as  the  mother  of  a  young 
sailor  kd  did  when  he  came  home  from  Ceylon  with  a 
monkey  on  his  shoulder — 'There  went  away  one,  but 
there  has  come  back  two  of  them.'  We  shall  cart  in 
to  our  new  place  a  load  of  furniture  to-morrow.  We 
staid  here  looking  about  for  a  servant-man  to  hdp 
put  in  our  potatoe  crop,  for  it  is  getting  late.  There 
are  ten  acres  of  young  wheat  sown,  but,  owing  to  bad 
fences,  it  does  not  look  wdl ;  the  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  neighbouring  farms  have  eaten  it  down 
woefully. 

*'  Tom  let  out  he  had  the  ague  for  three  months, 
and  that  had  hurried  him  off,  or  he  might  have  staid 
till  the  fall.  1  hope,  my  dear  uncle,  what  we  have 
done  will  meet  with  your  entire  approvd.  We  will 
write  again  as  soon  as  we  are  settled ;  and,  with  love 
to  all  at  home,  I  am,  your  dutiful  and  grateful 
nephew,  "  Chables  Wiudhak." 

{To  bt  continued.) 
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SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

The  history  of  the  English  in  New  Zealand  pre- 
sents many  of  those  features  which  have  marked  our 
progress  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  world.  Head- 
long, if  not  unprincipled  speculation,  folly,  and 
selfishness,  have  there  played  their  part,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  since  the  islands  were  first  brought 
under  the  .notice  of  the  missionaries  from  the  west. 
We  find  the  usual  beginning,  prirate  adventure; 
the  usual  accompaniment,  a  grasping  by  individuals 
at  the  acquisition  of  land ;  the  ususd  quarrels  with 
the  aborigines ;  the  usual  dissensions,  and  the  usual 
consequence— a  harrassing,  sanguinary,  and  unsatis- 
factory war.  All  this  we  have  witnessed  within  a 
few  years ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  the  result 
which  verifies  in  some  measure  the  saying,  that  evil  is 
often  the  parent  of  good.  A  definite  settlement  of 
the  question  seems  probable ;  and  when  this  has  been 
effected,  peace  and  prosperity  may  become  the  normal 
condition  of  New  Zealand. 

The  volume  before  us  describes  numerous  episodes 
in  that  long-protracted  struggle  in  which  our  author 
himself  took  part.  Mr.  Power  saw  the  scenes  which 
he  desciibes  in  pleasant  and  lively  language,  aided  at 
intervals  by  a  graphic  and  delicate  pencil. ,  His  nar- 
rative commences  in  the  summer  of  1846,  seven  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  carries  us 
through  a  variety  of  scenes  and  events  of  a  most  in- 
teresting nature.  It  is  valuable  from  the  character 
of  the  materials  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  quick 
observations  and  ability  of  the  writer ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  an  object  is  aimed  at  throughout ; 
that  our  author  has  a  theory  of  his  own  to  elucidate, 
so  that  while  he  describes  incidents,  scenery,  and 
pictures  of  New  Zealand  life  with  much  success,  he 
plentifully  sprinkles  his  book  with  speculations,  upon 
which  we  shall  not  touch  otherwise  than  to  observe, 
that  they  are  sometimes  pervaded  by  an  intemperate 
spirit.  His  zeal  occasionally  heats  his  language  be- 
yond the  degree  of  moderation,  so  that,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  it  burns  his  own  cause,  and  forces  us  to  accept 
]^  condnsiona  with  jealous  caution.  With  these 
portions  of  the  volume,  however,  we  have  at  present 
nothmg  to  do,  as  we  purpose  simply  to  accompany 
Mr.  Power  in  some  of  his  rambles ;  to  see  what  he 
saw,  to  view  the  sketches  he  has  laid  before  us,  to 
participate  in  his  adventures,  and  occasionally  to  bor- 
row from  his  descriptions,  that  our  readers  may  at 
once  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  value  of  the  information,  and  the  ability  of 
the  writer. 

Our  author  left  Sydney  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
July,  184:6,  in  the  "  Castor "  frigate ;  and,  after  a 
voyage  of  eleven  days,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  dropped  anchor  opposite  Auckland, 
the  capital  of  New  Zealand.    This  place  had  then  the 
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appearance  of  little  more  than  a  straggling  village, 
composed  of  beggarly  huts  and  wooden  houses,  inha- 
bited by  a  small,  idle,  and  poverty-stricken  popula- 
tion. Thence  he  proceeded  to  Wellington;  which, 
with  its  buildings  thinly  scattered  along  three  miles 
of  shore,  presented  more  evidences  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance than  the  capital.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Power  learned  that  the  contest  between  the  English 
and  the  insurgent  natives  was  increasing  in  its  fuiy ; 
that  Te  Bauperaha,  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs  in  the 
district,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  frigate  was  needed  at  Borinu^'.  whither 
it  at  onoe  proceeded,  arriving  there  the  same  evening. 
Early,  on  the  next  day  the  men  were  put  under 
arms,  landed,  and  marched  to  WaiUan  Hoohi,  whore 
a  numerous  assembkge  of  natives  was  engaged  in 
prayers,  or  learning  their  lessons  from  the  native  oate- 
chists.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  gray-headed  old 
men,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  were 
being  explained.  A  lengthened  oonference  ensued, 
numerous  speeches  were  made,  and  the  chiefs  pro- 
mised their  assistance  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  church,  a  fine  laige 
building  of  native  oonstruction,  and  very  creditable  to 
their  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  aervioe  was  read  with 
much  emphasis  by  a  native  teacher,  who  afterwards 
gave  us  a  long  sermon  of  which,  of  course,  I  did  not 
understand  a  word ;  bat  it  had  an  edifying  effect  on 
the  audience,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  close  attention 
thev  pud.  Almost  the  whole  congregation  had  praver- 
books  and  bibles  in  the  Maori  language,  though  they 
appeared  to  know  the  Church-Service  by  heart ;  even  the 
young  children  gave  the  whole  of  the  responses 
correctly  and  without  hesitation.  They  repeat  the 
responses  simultaneously,  and  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  punctuation,  so  that  it  produces  a  rbythmieal 
effect,  which,  with  the  musical  intonations  they  give  it, 
is  not  unlike  recitative." 

This  spectacle,  in  whatever  country  it  may  be  dis- 
played, is  always  one  pleasant  to  witness;  but  more 
especially  so  in  a  region  like  New  Zealand,  so  lately 
reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the  savage.  The 
religion,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  Europe,  appears 
to  have  taken  a  firm  root  there,  and  it  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  British  government  to  allow  these  bud- 
ding signs  of  a  new  and  better  condition  of  society  to 
bloom  in  a  rich  maturity.  At  the  period  indicated, 
however,  our  traveller  soon  left  this  peaceful  scene 
for  another,  where  preparations  for  war  and  the  marks 
of  recent  conflict,  offered  more  varied  if  less  agreeable, 
features  to  his  view.  This  was  the  camp  on  the 
beach,  where  the  soldiers,  who  had  built  themselves 
huts  of  fern,  flax,  and  reeds,  had  for  several  months 
suffered  every  species  of  privation  and  misery.  Cold 
and  wet,  and  deprived  of  necessary  nourishment,  they 
were  not  even  {dlowed  the  excitement  of  a  pitched 
battle ;  for  Rangihaeta  and  his  followers  had  strongly 
fortified  themselves  in  a  position  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  camp,  whence  occasionally  a  skir- 
mishing party  sallied  out  to  intercept  a  roving  party 
of  the  enemy.  In  one  mstance,  Bangihaeta  took  up 
his  position  on  the  hog-backed  spur  of  a  mountain, 
which,  almost  perpendicular  on  either  side,  could 
only  be  approached  in  front  along  a  lofty  and  narrow 
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ridge,  allowing  but  two  or  tbree  penons  to  adyanoe 
abreast.  Here  be  threw  up  a  stockade,  wbidi  was 
attacked  bjr  the  English.  Success,  bowerer,  remained 
on  the  side  of  the  rebel  chief,  whose  followers  shot 
down  their  enemies  as  they  approached,  and  eyentuallj 
compelled  them  to  seek  safetjr  in  retreat.  The  whole 
countrj,  indeed,  was  the  worst  possible  for  field 
operations.  There  was  not  a  road  in  the  diiitrict ;  the 
forest  is  so  dense  as  to  be  all  bat  impenetrable ;  and 
a  mass  of  tangled  Tegetation  ererywhere  oorers  the 
ground,  which  is  besides  brdLcn  up  into  precipitous 
hills,  gullies,  dark,  deep,  boggj  ravines.  The  natire 
force  was  disinclined  for  active  operations ;  their  loss 
and  suffering  in  the  mountainous  region  had  already 
been  serere.  The  soldiers  were  not  in  great  strength, 
the  weather  was  unfayouraUe,  and  erery  thing,  in  a 
word,  combined  to  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice,  to  allow  erents  to  devekipe 
themselves  as  they  would,  whilst  our  author  and  his 
companions  in  anthority  remained  to  watch  their 
course.  In  this  manner  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year  passed  away,  until,  in  December,  the  prisoner 
Banperaha,  with  two  other  chiefs,  were  taken  in  a 
vessel  to  Wellington,  and  thence  to  •Wacgauin,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  who  watched  the 
expression  of  the  old  man's  countenance  as  the  ship 
stood  in  her  course,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  magnificent  vallies,  thick  dart:  woods,  the  rivers 
which  twinkled  in  the  far  interior,  the  deep  glens  and 
gorges,  and  the  mountains  which  bounded  the  hori- 
ion,  were  all  familiar  to  him,  as  he,  with  his  fellow 
chiefs,  bad  for  many  years  ruled,  the  unchallenged 
lords  of  the  region ;  and  many  a  scene  of  feasting, 
of  plunder,  and  blood,  must  have  been  reflected  by 
'  the  glass  of  memory  as  each  new  landscape  opened  to 
view.  He  was  a  boy  when  Gx)k  visited  the  country, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old. 

Arrived  at  the  pictuitsque  settlement  of  Wan- 
ganni,  active  preparations  for  war  were  entered  upon, 
and  news  was  received  that  the  rebels  were  hover- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  intent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  place.  Wanganni  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  some 
two  hundred  persons,  who  support  Hhemsdves  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  by  a  brisk  traffic  in  pigs 
and  potatoes,  which  they  carry  on  with  the  Maories. 
Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  establishment 
of  this  settlement,  and  yet  when  Mr.  Power  visited  it 
not  one  death  from  disuse  had  hitherto  occurred,  so 
magnificent  is  the  climate  here,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  part  of  New  Zealand.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  our  travellers  at  this  place,  they  were  visited  by 
Peki  the  son  of  Turoa,  who  ruled  over  the  largest 
tribe  on  the  Wanganni  river.  Peki  was  "taper" 
at  the  time,  which  meant,  among  other  things,  that 
owing  to  the  ceremonies  in  which  he  took  part  at 
bis  &ther^s  interment,  he  could  not  touch  any  food 
with  his  hands,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  grovel 
on  the  ground,  and  feed  with  his  mouth,  like  a  pig,  or 
be  fed  by  the  bands  of  one  of  bis  wives,  who  was 


constantly  in  attendance  for  this  purpoee  He  once 
went  out  on  a  begging  expedition  for  tobacco,  and 
having  dbpatdied  his  wives  on  a  similar  emnd,  was 
compelled  to  receive  between  his  teeth  the  gifts  of 
his  admirers,  which  accnmulated  until  his  jaws  were 
abnoat  strained  to  bursting,  when,  coming  to  hia 
dwelling,  be  relieved  himself  of  the  load,  and  returned 
again  and  again,  looking,  as  may  be  inferred,  very 
much  like  a  dog  running  to  and  fro  with  a  bone  in 
his  moutL  The  taper  is  fast  going  oat  of  f*«hM^ti^ 
and  is  now  only  adhered  to  by  a  few  ancient  digni- 
taries, who,  like  their  brethren  in  these  islands^  place 
reliance  in  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  their  forefatberB^ 
and  consent  to  live  by  the  roles  whicb  govezned 
society  five  hundred  years  ago,  as  tbou^  notwith- 
standing that  the  condition  oi  society  is  constantly 
undergoing  change,  the  rules  by  whicb  it  is  governed 
must  be  eternally  immutable.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
was  death  to  break  the  taper,  and  an  instance  of 
rigour  is  related  as  somewhat  recent.  £.  Koiru  lost 
his  wife;  her  body  was  buried  witb  all  possible 
solemnity,  but  her  head  was  baked  according  to 
custom,  and  the  various  cooks  and  bakers  employed 
were  rigorously  taper.  A  pleasant  prospect  of  a 
month's  idleness  lay  before  them;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  lie  on  their  backs»  and  be  fed  like  yoong 
cows  every  time  they  chose  to  open  their  mouths 
and  cry  for  more. 

"  One  day,  £.  Knm  himaelf  wm  feeding  one  of  then 
friiges  conntmeri  nati  witb  tit  bits  o^'pork  and  potatoes, 
when  the  subject  of  htsdelicate  attenUons  wm  tdzed  witb 
an  unholy  longing  to  help  fcima^if^  probably  to  a 
tempting  bit  of  the  brown,  whicb  be  feared  might  be 
overiooked  by  his  feeder.  The  caicfolly  Kleetcd  bits 
crammed  into  his  iawi  could  not  latidiy  ibis  czavxng  to 
help  himself;  and  actuated  by  whal^  If  the  caw  bad 
been  bnmgfat  before  a  jury,  would  have  been  praooimeed 
temporary  insanity,  he  grabbed  the  tempting  moiad  uid 
bolted  it  when  be  tboo^t  £.  Kuztu^b  attention  diverted 
from  his  felonious  deed.  £.  Knna  waa  too  quidc  for 
him;  he  mw  him  fikst  enough,  but  went  on  qnietiy, 
giving  him  the  rest  of  bis  meal,  wbicb  wm  peibapa  eon- 
siderably  aboiiened  by  the  conBdoosneBs  of  the  Baciile- 
gioos  deed.  The  dinner  done,  £.  Kurm  im^Msed  thai 
they  should  go  out  and  shoot  pigeons^  to  wbieh  the  un- 
fortunate laBcal  deligbtedly  consented,  believing  that 
guch  condesoension  was  a  proof  thai  he  bad  not  been 
detected.  He  had  little  time  to  diaeover  bis  enor;  fyr, 
at  the  distance  of  a  bandied  yards  firom  the  village  & 
Kurm  delibeiately  turned  round  and  shot  him  dead ; 
then  cooly  walked  back  and  told  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  what  be  bad  done  and  bis  resBons  fordoing  it. 
It  was  looked  upon  sb  an  aet  of  retributive  jnstiee.  K 
Knrru  was  ooite  satisfied  witb  bimaelf,  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  thought  as  mndi  of  finding  finlt  witb  bim  as 
we  should  witb  a  judge  who  juUy  sentenced  a  fekm  to 
death,  witb  the  ezeeutioner  iriio  hanged  bim.* 

The  erection  of  stockades  for  the  better  defence  of 
Wanganni  against  the  Guerilla  attach  of  the  rebds 
occupied  three  months,  during  which  the  settlement 
and  its  defenders  were  left  unmolested,  although  it 
was  plain  that  the  spirit  of  war  was  smouldering^ 
not  extinct'-sleeping,  but  not  dead.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  money  put  into  circulation  by  the  influx  of 
strangers,  produced  a  revivifying  effect  in  the  place. 
Trade  receiTed  an  impulse;   the  industrious  became 
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more  energetic ;  and  the  idle  became  busy,  and  pigs 
swarmed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  traffic  in  these 
animals  is  considerable,  and  an  excellent  understand- 
ing appears  to  exist  bet\yeen  them  and  their  masters ; 
"for,"  says  Mr.  Tyrone  Power,  "very  little  coercion 
is  used,  and  a  whole  cargo  is  coaxed  into  a  sort  of 
canoe  with  less  uproar  and  confusion  than  would  be 
made  by  a  single  long-legged  refractory  Irish  porker. 

"  One  rarely  or  never  witnesses  those  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions of  obstinate  contention  between  man  and 
beast,  so  common  in  English  and  Irish  fairs  and 
markets,  where  each  seems  to  set  out  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  thwart  the  views  and  inclinations  of 
the  other.  If  a  Maori  porker  objects  to  go  into  a  canoe, 
he  is  not  forthwith  kicked  and  punished,  and  seized  by 
the  legs,  and  tossed  on  his  back,  while  he  appeals,  with 
those  ear-piercing  shrieks  so  remarkable  in  pig-arrange- 
ments generally,  against  the  injustice  of  his  treatment ; 
but  he  is  coaxed,  and  patted,  and  nudged-,  and  to  every 
grunt  of  the  porker,  the  Maori  appears  to  gnmt  again 
in  repponsive  sympathy,  till  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing is  established." 

The  Maories  are  a  pleasant,  sociable  race,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  that  liveliness  and  love  of 
fun  which  so  often  characterises  the  savage  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  state  of  transition  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
are  excessively  fond  of  the  water,  and  employ  their 
leisure  hours  as  much  in  the  river  as  on  land.  The 
young  girls  may  be  seen  at  evening  amusing  them- 
selves with  every  variety  of  games,  racing  along  the 
shore,  leaping  from  high  banks,  plunging  under  the 
waves,  floundering,  kicking,  and  splashing  with  all 
imaginable  glee ;  and  if  any  unlucky  wight  disturbs 
their  frolics,  he  is  visited,  like  the  swain  of  ancient 
times  who  caught  Diana  bathing,  ^^nth  a  severe 
punishment  in  the  shape  of  a  ducking,  whilst  his  boat 
is  upset,  or  filled  with  water.  Tlie  natives,  who  learn 
to  swim  almost  before  they  learn  to  walk,  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  one  should  be  without  this  know- 
ledge ;  and  an  incident  in  illustration  thereof,  which, 
though  it  was  amusing  enough,  might  have  had  a  fatal 
result,  occurred  at  a  village  on  the  river's  bank. 

A  party  of  officers  looking  for  a  convenient  swim- 
ming place,  were  shown  a  spot  where  the  water  was 
unusually  deep,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves 
there.  One  among  them,  however,  who  could  not 
swim,  asked  the  native  to  point  him  out  a  safe  spot. 
They  directed  him  to  a  hole  where  the  depth  was 
very  great,  imagining  that  what  was  good  for  them 
was  good  for  him.  So  he  thought  too,  and  plunged 
headlong  in,  sinking  in  a  moment,  and  rising  again 
to  call  for  assistance.  Again  he  sunk,  and  again 
rose,  rolling  and  struggling,  whilst  the  more  convul- 
sive became  his  efforts  the  more  the  Maories  laughed. 
They  thought  him  a  very  funny  fellow — looked  upon 
his  appealing  gestures  as  cxceUent  sport— and  he 
would  doubtless  have  drowned  had  not  fortune  led 
him  out  of  deep  water  to  a  spot  where  a  footing 
could  be  obtained.  When  the  Maories  learned  that 
he  had  been  in  real  danger,  they  felt  much  concern, 
but  could  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  a  man  ex- 
isted who  could  not  swim. 

TOL.  X. 


Our  author  and  his  companions  occupied  them- 
selves during  the  interval  of  peace  which  they 
passed  at  Wanganni,  in  visiting  the  native  commu- 
nities, entering  the  Maori  huts,  and  establishing 
social  relations  with  their  inmates.  The  hospitality 
of  the  people  was  natural  and  genuine,  but  was  also 
warmed  by  the  idea  which  prevailed  among  them, 
that  the  governor  of  the  colony  was  able  to  assist 
each  individual  in  particular ;  and  that  for  every  civility 
offered  to  an  Englishman,  a  corresponding  benefit 
would  accrue.  The  young  girls  of  tiie  villages  which 
were  visited  by  our  author  assembled  to  welcome 
him,  wrapped  in  their  finest  mats  and  gaudiest  * 
calicoes,  not  altogether  uninfluenced,  he  suspects,  by 
the  hope  of  getting  a  cigar  or  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 
In  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  the  matrons  were 
found  weaving  flax  mats,  cleaning  potatoes  or  fish, 
or  watching  the  bubbling  caldron  or  huge  Maori 
oven,  whence  usually  a  fragrant  steam  of  pork  or  fish 
greeted  the  nostrils. 

"  A  mummy-looking  roll  of  mats  and  blankets 
propped  up  against  the  sunny  side  of  a  hut,  is  the 
outward  signification  of  a  chief,  who  on  our  appearance 
slightly  unrolls  himself,  allowing  to  become  visible  the 
small  heads  of  two  or  three  children,  which  the  matrons 
have  handed  over  to  his  paternal  care  while  engaged  in 
other  operations.  His  hair  is  a  mass  of  t'hark  oil  and  red 
ochre,  which  also  covers  his  body  and  limbs;  but  the 
old  fellow  is  not  ashamed  of  his  dishabille,  and  lustily 
calls  out  to  U8, '  Come  here,  my  white  man,  give  me  your 
fist ; '  and,  after  a  hearty  shake,  he  adds  confidentially, 
*  Have  you  got  any  tobacco  for  me  V  A  decisive  *  No,*, 
settles  the  question  and  destroys  all  further  interest  in 
the  conversation  ;  and  the  old  fellow  rolls  himself  and 
the  children  once  more  into  the  blankets,  to  dose  oflT 
again  till  the  dinner  is  ready,  or  till  there  is  another 
chance  of  getting  a  gift. 

"  Groups  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations,  carving  spears  or  toma- 
hawk handles,  making  paddles,  fish-hooks  and  lines, 
patching  up  canoes,  or  busy  in  the  mysteries  of 
gossip." 

The  dwellings  at  Wanganni  arc  well  built,  com- 
fortably arranged,  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  river.  Further  up,  towards  the  source 
of  the  stream,  small  hamlets  dot  its  shores  on 
either  side,  whose  inhabitants  subsist  on  the  fish 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  birds,  are  almost 
the  only  living  creatures  besides  pigs  to  be  found 
here.  One  member  of  the  winged  creation  causes 
much  amusement,  and  gives  rise  to  many  curious 
incidents,  through  the  peculiarity  of  its  note,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  English  words,  "  more  pork." 
In  one  instance,  a  strong  piquet  was  under  arms  in 
the  Hutt  valley,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  when, 
after  they  had  shivered  for  some  time  in  the  cold 
morning  air,  a  solemn  demand  for  "  more  pork"  was 
heard.  Like  the  workhouse  master  in  the  song,  the 
officer  in  command  ordered  silence ; — "  more  pork  ** 
was  repeated,  and  the  order  of  "No  talking  in  the 
ranks."  The  obnoxious  sentence  was  again  distinctly 
enunciated,  which  produced  a  titter  among  the  men, 
and  roused  the  anger  of  the  officer,  who  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  an  Israelite  in  soul.  He  repeated 
his  prohibition,  adding,  that  the  first  man  who  ventured 
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to  allade  to  the  unclean  beast  should  be  put  under 
arrest.  "  More  pork,"  was  the  answer,  and  was  fol- 
lowed bjr  a  hearty  laughter  among  the  soldiers,  whose 
discipline  could  not  subdue  their  mirth.  The  wrath 
of  the  olEccr  mounted  in  proportion.  Such  a  flagrant 
violation  of  his  orders  could  not  be  punished  too 
sererely ;  and  he  went  along  the  line  in  search  of  the 
mutinous  offender,  who  still  persisted  in  calling  for 
an  additional  supply  of  the  unholy  meat.  At  this 
moment,  a  score  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbouring  trees 
struck  up  a  chorus  of  clamorous  demands  for  "  more 
pork,"  which  explained  the  whole  affair. 

The  natives  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  when,  under  the 
command  of  Heki  and  Kaniti,  the  two  rebel  chiefs, 
they  attacked  the  block-houses  and  towD,  gave  signals 
to  each  other  by  imitating  the  cry  of  this  bird,  which 
the  sentries  were  so  accustomed  to  hear  before  day- 
break that  it  did  not  attract  their  notice. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  between  the  colonial  forces 
and  the  insurgents  became  more  bitter,  whilst  the 
garrison  of  Wanp^anni  was  so  situated  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  any  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The 
stockades  were  completed,  and  afforded  a  sure  defence 
for  those  within  them ;  but  the  out-settlers  were  still 
exposed  to  danger.  One  evening  our  author  with  his 
companions  was  seated  at  mess,  when  loud  cries  were 
heard  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  whose  farm  lay  at  some  distance  beyond, 
appeared,  with  a  severe  tomahawk- wound  in  his  neck. 

"  He  told  us  that  six  Maorles  had  come  to  his  house 
just  before  dark,  and  that  while  in  friendly  conversation 
with  them,  one  of  them  had  suddenly  wounded  him 
from  behind,  by  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk.  He  im- 
mediately rushed  into  his  bouse  and  barricaded  the 
door ;  but  having  no  armn,  and  seeing  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  Maories  out,  he  had,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  wife,  escaped  at  a  side  window,  to  make 
for  the  town  and  procure  assistance.'* 

The  unfortunate  man  believed  that  the  Maories, 
finding  him  gone,  would  have  contented  themselves 
with  the  plunder  of  his  house,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  uninjured.  Few  husbands  would  have  trusted 
to  this  probability ;  for  it  seems  to  us  a  most  extra- 
ordinary action  for  a  man  to  leave  his  family,  with  a 
fierce  enemy  at  the  door,  to  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  might,  or  trust  to  the  mercy  of  Ihe  plunderers, 
whilst  he  went  "  to  procure  assistance."  The  country 
was  alive,  he  said,  with  the  Maories — a  fact  which 
prevented  Mr.  Power  and  the  officers  from  going 
until  morning,  for  the  road  was  known  but  to  few, 
and  the  country  was  dangerous  to  traverse  even  by 
day.  Dawn,  however,  saw  a  well-armed  pjuly  of  ten 
proceeding  towards  the  farm.  They  were  met  by  two 
little  children,  wet  with  the  heavy  dew,  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  who  said,  that  their  mother  and  all  the 
family,  except  themselves,  had  been  murdered,  and  the 
house  burnt.  They  had,  they  said,  escaped  through 
the  window,  and  hidden  themselves  in  a  deep  ravine, 
until  daybreak  encouraged  them  to  come  forth. 

"  We  continued  our  journey,  being  anxious  to 
arrive  aa  quickly  as  possible,  and  soon  reached  the 
brow  of  a  hill  commanding  the  vaUey  of  Matamoia»  in 


the  centre  of  which  was  poor  GUfiUan*s  fiinn,  now  a 
heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

"  A  more  beautiful  spot  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and 
it  was  difficalt  to  conceive  that  it  could  be  the  scene  of 
such  atrocities.  Any  doubt,  however,  was  speedily  set 
at  rest,  when,  on  entering  the  enclosure,  we  came 
suddenly  on  a  group  of  mangled  corpses,  the  last,  that 
of  the  poor  mother ;  her  head  almost  cut  to  pieces  by 
repeated  blows  with  a  heavy  wood  axe;  a  couple  of 
yards  in  advance  lay  the  body  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
her  skull  split  nearly  in  two,  and  close  to  her  the  body 
of  a  young  child.  All  of  them,  from  their  attitudes, 
had  evidently  been  struck  down  in  flighty  and  the 
tottering  steps  of  the  child  appeared  to  have  been 
retarding  the  flight  of  the  mother  and  sister. 

"  We  had  but  a  moment  to  look  at  this  dreadful  sight, 
when  the  cries  of  a  young  child  wore  heard  from  a 
neighbouring  cow-shed ;  on  our  way  to  it  we  passed  the 
body  of  a  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  near  to  bim 
lying  on  its  £aoe,  with  outstretched  arms,  a  baby  which 
we  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  which  we  afterwards  found 
was  sleeping  and  unhurt 

*'  On  entering  the  cow-shed  I  was  horror-struck  by 
the  most  dreadful  sight  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  There 
sat  a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen,  a  deep  tomahawk 
wound  in  her  forehead,  and  her  fair  hair  dabbled  in 
blood,  which  flowed  even  on  the  poor  babe  she  held  in 
her  arms.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fixed  look  of  mute 
despair  depicted  on  her  countenance,  while  the  poor 
child  smiled  and  crowed  with  delight  through  the  mask 
of  blood  that  covered  its  face. 

"  What  a  long  dreadful  night  of  terror  it  must  have 
been  to  that  poor  girl,  the  flames  of  her  father's  house 
shining  on  her,  the  bodies  of  her  mother  and  family 
lying  about,  and  not  knowing  whether  each  moment 
might  not  bring  back  the  savages  to  complete  their 
work.** 

This  was  a  spectacle  seldom  surpassed  in  horror  by 
any  exhibited  durino^  the  Freuch  war  in  Algeria,  or 
the  march  of  the  Neapolitans  back  to  their  capital, 
when  they  swept  over  the  country  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen.  Considerable  suspiciou 
attached  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village, 
who  felt  it,  and,  eager  to  clear  themselves,  offered 
their  assistance  to  pursue  and  capture  the  murderers. 
Their  services  were  accepted,  and  they  started  in  a 
boat  up  the  river,  declaring  that  the  offenders  were 
young  men  beloiigiug  to  a  branch  of  their  tribe,  JwcU- 
ing  some  distance  up  the  stream. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  our  author,  with 
some  officers,  and  a  party  of  mounted  police*  proceeded 
in  a  gun-boat  to  a  spot  indicated,  and  there  met 
several  canoes,  in  one  of  which  five  prisoners  were 
embarked.  The  murderers  had  been  seized  by  a 
rtise  de  guerre^  their  pursuers  changing  boats,  and 
lying  down,  concealed  by  baskets  of  jiotatoes,  whilst 
the  craft  was  projiellcd  by  natives,  whom  the  ruffians 
did  not  suspect.  Culprits  as  they  were,  and  well 
knowing  what  their  fate  would  be,  they  were  neither 
abashed  nor  fearful,  but  stepped  into  the  gun-boat 
with  smiling  faces,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  shake 
hands  with  their  English  captors,  who  drew  back  in 
disgust.  At  this  the  murderers  appeared  to  be  a 
little  insulted.  Their  punishment  was  near.  They 
were  tried  by  court  martial;  and  before  three  days 
had  elapsed,  their  bodies  swung  high  on  a  gibbet 
within  sight  of  the  scene  of  their  crimes. 

From  this  moment  continual  skirmishes  took  place 
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with  the  rebel  Maories,  who  haracsed  the  town  with 
repeated  flying  attacks,  appearing  now  on  one  side, 
and  now  on  another ;  whilst  the  Europeans  were  com- 
pelled constantly  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  their 
stockades.  If  any  one  of  them  ventured  to  walk  a 
hundred  yards  from  their  defences  the  whistle  of  a 
bullet  was  sure  to  warn  him  back.  One  soldier  was 
murdered  whilst  absent  in  search  of  provisions ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  a  general  assault 
was  made.  The  Maories  closed  round  the  town  in 
great  numbers,  firing  with  great  rapidity,  imitating 
the  swift  but  stealthy  movements  of  the  Red  Indian 
skirmishers,  and  taking  possession  of  the  bullet-proof 
houses  in  the  outskirts.  From  these  a  constant 
hail  of  balls  rained  upon  the  stockades,  and  several 
well-sustained  assaults  were  made  under  cover  of  this 
fire.  Maketu,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebel 
chiefs,  was  shot  through  the  head  as  he  led  on  his 
men;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  our  author  was 
personally  engaged,  the  loss  upon  the  insurgent  side 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  colonists.  The  attack 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Maories  driven  back.  All  night 
they  maintained  a  continual  screaming,  firing  of  guns, 
and  yelling,  evidently  in  a  fury  after  their  defeat. 
The  loud  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  also  heard ; 
and  dusky  circles  of  men  might  be  seen  running 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  leaping,  and  brandishing  their  arms 
in  the  dusky  light,  as  they  danced  their  war-dance  in 
honour  of  Maketu,  the  great  chief  who  had  fallen. 

The  Europeans  were  anxious  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  pitched  battle,  but  their  enemies  were  too  wary, 
preferring  to  skirmish,  to  assault,  and  to  appear  and 
disappear,  expecting  by  this  means  to  weary  their 
enemies  without  incurring  loss  themselves.  But  we 
cannot  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Power  through  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  shifting  scenes  which  passed 
before  his  eye.  His  narrative  is  not  connected 
enough  to  allow  this,  even  did  our  space  permit.  He 
dashes  off  a  few  articles  of  a  picturesque  description, 
but  before  finishing  it,  enters  upon  a  wide  swamp  of 
apeculation,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  militates 
against  the  Interest  of  his  books.  His  principal  object 
seems  to  be,  to  expose  the  inefficacious  and  clumsy 
system  of  government,  as  he  describes  it  to  be,  of  New 
Zealand.  Without  offering  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  allow  that  many  instances  which  he 
gives,  show  the  necessity  of  a  better  policy.  An 
anecdote  which  he  relates,  illustrative  of  the  criminal 
law  of  the  country,  is  worth  noticing. 

A  man  had  disappeared  at  Manawata,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  a  suspicion  of  foul  play 
against  one  who  had  been  his  rival  in  a  suit  for  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  brown  beauties  of  the  tribe  in 
which  the  hitter  had  been  unsuccessful.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  gone  out  eel-spearing  together,  and 
when  only  one  returned,  he  told  his  relatives  that  his 
companion  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river. 
This  was  so  unlikely,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
was  so  contradictory  and  confused,  that  a  party  set 
off  to  look  for  the  body ;  and,  after  some  time,  found 
it  sunk  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  with  a  flat 


basket  full  of  stones  carefully  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  two  or  three  cracks  on  the  skull,  each  one  a 
death-blow. 

*'  The  murderer  seeing  that  concealment  was  useless, 
confessed  to  the  crime,  and  owned  that  he  had  struck 
down  his  companion  as  he  waded  in  front  of  him,  and 
had  then  sunk  the  body,  believing  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  water  and  the  fishes,  all  traces  of  the  murder 
would  soon  disappear." 

Nothing  was  therefore  left  but  that  the  murderer 
should  be  condemned  and  punished.  Accordingly,  by 
a  aentenoe  pronounced  by  his  country,  he  was  doomed 
to  die,  when  a  suggestion  was  made,  that  as  a  party 
was  going  to  Wellington  with  a  drove  of  pigs,  the 
culprit  should  accompany  them  and  be  given  up  to 
the  great  while  men  from  the  west,  and  punished 
with  all  the  formidable  severity  of  English  law.  The 
offender  was  introduced  to  counsel,  instructed  to 
deny  his  confession  of  guilt  and  plead  innocence,  and 
to  assume  all  that  indignation  of  insulted  virtue  with 
which  the  foulest  criminal  can  surround  his  guilt. 
The  case  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
name  of  the  man,  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  was 
not  spelt  aright,  William  having  been  written  for 
Wireum,  which,  says  Mr.  Power,  converted  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock  into  another  and  quite  an 
innocent,  unoffending  individual.  Wireum  was  dis- 
charged, with  a  caution  to  sin  no  more ;  and  on  being 
told  that  he  was  acquitted,  cooly  turned  to  the  court, 
and  said  that,  as  they  would  not  hang  him,  they  must 
now  take  care  of  liim,  as  he  would  certainly  be  toma- 
hawked by  his  tribe. 

Mr.  Power  affords  much  excellent  information  with 
respect  to  the  climate,  population,  civilization,  and 
resources  of  New  Zealand.  He  describes  it  as  a 
noble  country,  both  valuable  and  beautifUl,  and  con- 
cludes some  interesting  observations  on  emigration 
with  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  A  new  England  would  spring  up  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  a  source  of  wealth  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war 
a  strong  eon  to  assist.  The  cool  breezes,  invigorating 
climate,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  children  of 
the  soil  will  produce  a  race  more  resembling  their  pro- 
genitors than  any  of  onr  colonies,  and  who  will  contrast 
powerfully  with  the  bilious  sugar-planter  of  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  or  the  aguish  settler  in  the  forests  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  American  rivers.  There  are  no  fevers, 
epidemic  or  endemic,  as  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States ;  no  ague,  no  long  hitter  winters, 
or  hot  summers,  with  the  myriads  of  persecuting  insects, 
as  in  Canada;  and  none  of  the  hot  winds,  droughty 
conflagrations,  snakes,  and  vermin  of  Australia. 

*'  This  is  a  country  teeming  with  milk  and  honey  ,*  a 
fertile  soil,  unequalled  climate,  plenty  of  wood,  water, 
copper,  stone ;  everything,  in  fact,  except  a  population  to 
eiyoy  the  bounteous  gifts  offered  by  Providence  with  so 
lavish  a  hand." 

With  this  extract  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Tyrone 
Power's  volume,  which  does  not  call  for  anything  like 
literary  criticism,  since  its  value  consists  in  the 
interest  of  the  sketches  themselves,  and  the  facts 
conveyed.  It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  manual 
of  infonnation,  and  an  agreeable  companion  for  the 
corner.     The  writing   is    simple   and   occasionally 
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somerrbat  elegant,  and  with  these  recommendations 
the  yohimc  cannot  fail  to  become  popuUr.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  speak  of  the  interesting,  and  in  some 
instances  delicate  and  beautiful  pencil  sketches  which 
illustrate  and  accompany  those  of  the  pen.  . 


FANNY  HERVEY.^ 

In  these  day*  of  strong  stimulants  and  over- 
development of  all  kinds,  when,  to  use  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
forcible  expression,  the  lovers  of  light  literature  "ffuaM 
their  minds  by  reading  French  Novels,"  it  is  refreshing 
to  come  upon  anything  like  "  Fanny  Uervey."  It  is  a 
thorougiily  cheerful,  healtiiy,  ffood  book ;  and  yet  not 
of  that  insipid,  unsatisfactory  kind,  which  pertina- 
ciously ignores  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  ianto  buon  che  val  niente.  It  is  as 
removed  from  that  kind  of  stupid  optimism,  as  it  is 
from  the  modem  "philosophy  of  desperation;" — its 
morality  is  not  dyspeptic  or  discomfortable,  but 
rational  and  hopeful ; — and  the  firm  religious  faith  of 
the  authoress  falls  like  sunlight  over  her  pages.  Ab 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that 
(accidents  apart) 

"  Mind  w  form,  and  doth  the  body  make,** 
we  should  have  been  surprised  had  such  a  spirit  as 
the  one  just  described  bodied  itself  forth  in  any  form 
but  such  as  that  contained  in  the  book  before  us.  It 
is  a  simple  uninvolved  tale ;  and  its  principal  charm 
is  its  absolute  truth  to  nature.  It  is  peculiarly  English 
— the  women  are  thoroughly  English,  and  so  are  the 
men— the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  live  and 
move  is  English — the  earth  on  which  they  stand  is 

'*  This  blcKted  plot,  this   earth,  this   realm,    this 
England — 

and  the  blue  sky  bending  over  all  is  our  own  dap- 
pled, delicate  azure.  To  characterise  it  more  par- 
ticularly,—tx)  show  the  specific  character  of  "  Fanny 
Ilervey," — we  should  say  that  Miss  Austin  might  have 
written  it.  This  will  speak  more  than  volumes  of 
criticism  in  its  favour.  That  there  are  minor  faults 
in  this  tale  which  Miss  Austin  would  not  have  com- 
mitted, and  that  her  unrivalled  excellence  of  plot  (as 
shown  in  "Emma,"  for  instance,)  is  not  even  ap- 
proached by  the  present  authoress,  must  be  admitted 
by  impartial  judges ;  but  they  must  also  acknowledge 
that  "  Fanny  Hervey"  can  well  afford  to  bear  a  light 
portion  of  blame,  in  consideration  of  her  manifold  good 
points.  The  two  or  three  first  chapters  are  good; 
then,  we  have  four  or  five  chapters  which  are  open  to 
objection  on  the  score  of  unnecessary  details,  and  are, 
to  our  thinking,  somewhat  tedious.  After  this  the 
reader's  interest  in  the  story  begins  in  good  earnest, 
and  is  kept  up  steadily  till  the  end;  in  one  part, 
indeed,  it  becomes  highly  excited  ;  and  here  we  think 
our  authoress  has  transcended  her  model.  We  do 
not  remember  any  passage  in  Miss  Austin's  works 


(I)  "  Fanny  Hervey;  or,  the  Mother*!  Choice."    Two  yoU.  8vo. 
ChApman  and  Hall's  SorioD. 


which  can  compare  in  passionate  eloquence  with  the 
duel  bccLe  and  its  precursor  in  "  Fanny  Hervey." 

Our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  a  slight  sketch  of 
this  delightful  tale.  Marian  and  Fanny  are  the  only 
children  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hervey.  They  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  beautiful  cottage  residence  called 
Belton,  on  the  Sussex  coast.  Their  immediate  neigh- 
bours are  the  Kushbrooks,  at  the  Eectory,  and  another 
family  at  a  Hall  near.  A  great  intimacy  subsists  be- 
tween the  young  people  of  these  households.  "Fanny 
Hervey"  is  the  person  of  most  mark  and  likelihood 
among  them.  She  is  beloved  by  Edmund  Eushbrook, 
who  is  his  father's  curate ;  but  she  is  too  young,  and, 
although  not  discontented  with  her  lot,  too  full  of 
imagination  and  curiosity  about  the  great  world  of 
intellect  and  fashion,  which  she  has  not  yet  seen,  to 
"suffer  love"  for  him  or  any  one  else.  Still  she 
esteems  Edmund  more  than  any  one  she  knows,  and 
makes  him  a  sort  of  confidant  of  her  girlish  visions. 
At  the  sister's  first  ball  Fanny  makes  an  acquaintance  ! 
which  influences  her  future  life.  She  is  looking  at 
some  persons  pointed  out  to  her — 

'* '  Yes,  yet  t  I  see  them  both  ! '  cried  Fanny,  ei^Krly. 
'But  do— do  tell  me,  who  that  very  tall,  striking- 
looking  woman  is  standing  up  by  the  pillar,  in  dark  green 
satin,  with  a  diamond  band  round  her  head.  What  a 
noble-looking  creature  l-> what  splendid  eyes  I  and  what 
an  interesting  melancholy  expression  1* 

"  *  I  have  no  idea ;  one  of  the  London  party,  I  pre- 
sume, but  I  heard  none  of  theii  names.  She  does  not 
look  young.' 

"  Here  the  Kiyor  was  of  use.  '  Oh  !  that,'  said  he, 
'  is  a  Mrs  Yemon ;  she  has  long  been  rather  a  celebrated 
London  beauty;  and  that  is  her  husband  with  Lady 
Bamett,  a  fine  looking  man  too,  and  an  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards— Colonel  Yemon.'  The  name  caught  the 
Admiral's  ear,  and  he  looked  quickly  towards  ue  new 
arrivals. 

"  *  How  very  strange  !'  he  cried ;  '  but  it  is  indeed. 
Fanny,  that  is  my  cousin  Lucy,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  speak  so  often.  I  am  delighted  to  see  her,  and 
shall  go  and  introduce  myself.' 

"  Fanny's  heart  beat  very  quick,  and  her  eyes  grew 
brighter  with  admiration  and  excitement  She  had  all 
her  days  heard  of  this  cousin  of  her  father's,  and  had 
always  pictured  her  as  a  miracle  of  elegance  and  refined 
manners ;  but  as  she  knew  her  to  be  but  a  few  years 
her  father's  junior,  with  children  long  since  grown  up, 
she  could  scarcely  understand  the  possibility  of  the  very 
lovely  woman  before  her  being  the  same.  She  feared  it 
might  all  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake,'  and  that  the  vision 
would  pass  away  from  before  her  admiring  eyes. 

"  She  watched  with  breathless  anxiety  her  father's 
advance  through  the  crowd,  which  was  now  considerable, 
to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Yemon  stood,  leanmg  on  Sir 
Edward  Bamett's  arm,  and  looking  here  and  there  as  he 
directed,  but  with  a  polite  rather  than  an  interested  air. 
Now,  the  Admiral  had  come  quite  close  to  her,  and  was 
making  himself  known.  Fanny  could  see  the  little  start 
—the  instant's  hesitation — and  then  the  bright  smile  of 
recognition  with  which  she  offered  him  her  hand ;  and 
now  she  was  relieved  from  all  doubts  and  more  than 
ever  charmed  !  There  was  a  fascination  in  the  smile,  a 
lighting  up  of  the  full  melancholy  eyes,  an  expression 
of  interest  over  ihe  whole  fine  countenance,  which  com- 
pleted the  captivation  of  Fanny's  soul. 

"  Edmund,  who  had  heard  and  seen  all  that  had 
passed,  remained  by  her  side  smiling  at  her  enthusiasm. 
Fanny  had  almost  forgotten  his  existenoe  so  absorbed 
was  she  in  watching  Mrs.  Yemen's  reception  of  her 
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&tli6r.  They  still  talked  together.  She  had  introduced 
him  to  Sir  Edward.  Fanny  could  fancy  there  were 
mutual  inquiries  making,  and  there  was  a  return  of  the 
drooping  eyelid  and  grave  melancholy  air  which  had 
first  attracted  her.  Marian  was  waltzing  with  Cecil ; 
and  in  one  of  the  turns,  came  near  enough  to  be  observed 
by  her  fiither,  and  Fanny  saw,  with  increased  palpitation, 
that  he  was  pointing  her  out  to  Mrs.  Vernon.  She  could 
see  his  smile  of  pride  as  he  must  be  saying,  *  That  is 
my  eldest  daughter !'  and  the  effect  of  the  intelligence 
on  his  cousin  was  all  that  even  so  partial  a  sister  as 
Fanny  could  desiie.  There  was  a  look  of  surprise,  and 
pleasure,  and  admiration,  not  to  be  mistaken. 

''As  soon  as  Marian  had  stopped,  the  Admiral  went 
to  her,  and  apologizing  to  Cecil,  led  her  up  and  intro- 
duced her  to  her  relation.  Fanny  had  never  seen  Marian 
look  more  lovely,  or  felt  such  pride  in  her  beauty.  In 
spite  of  Miss  Pemberton's  threats  of  over-redness  from 
waltzing,  the  quick  movement  had  only  increased  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  and  heightened  into  greater 
beauty  her  usually  almost  too  faint  colour.  She 
was  the  picture  of  animated,  youthful  guety  and 
innocence,  and  paid  her  compliments,  and  received  the 
soft  winning  address  of  Mrs.  Vernon,  with  the  graceful 
ease  of  an  unaffected,  unconscious  nature.  Fanny  saw 
it  all,  and  so  absorbed  was  she  in  interest  for  Marian,  that 
it  was  not  until  Cecil  had  come  up  and  led  her  back 
into  the  waltzing  circle,  and  she  saw  her  father  looking 
towards  herself,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  her 
turn  must  also  come.  There  was  a  momentary  sinking 
of  the  heart,  a  feeling  of  discouragement  and  doubt  as 
to  what  her  reception  might  be — as  to  how  she  should 
acquit  herself  in  the  formidable  interview.  She  envied 
Marian  her  ease  and  unconsciousness,  yet  wondered  she 
couid  feel  so  little  impressed  as  to  be  again  joining  the 
dancers,  and  waltzing  as  if  nothing  out  of  tlie  way  had 
occurred  ! 

" '  Oh,  Edmund  !  *  she  cried,  '  he  is  coming  for  me  ! 
How  awkwardly  I  shall  l>ehave— I  shall  not  be  able  to 
say  one  word.  Papa,  I  am  sure,  will  be  quite  ashjuned 
of  me.' 

'•'Fanny!*  said  Edmund,  astonished  at  the  real 
trepidation  she  showed,  *  how  very  strange  you  are  ! 
Is  it  possible  you  can  be  so  ignorant  of  yourself,  of  your 
own  pow^r  of  pleasing  V 

"  *  Come,  Fanny,*  said  the  Admiral, '  come,  my  dear; 
take  hold  of  my  arm— Mrs.  Vernon  wishes  to  see  you. 
She  has  just  seen  Marian,  and  been  most  kind  about  her. 
You  will  like  her  very  much,  I  know,  Fanny — we  shall 
be  able  to  pass  through  this  way^— the  crowd  begins  to  be 
rather  oppressive.' 

"  Fanny  was  half-way  across  the  room  before  she 
ventured  to  cast  aglance  at  her  formidable  relative ;  and 
the  look  she  met,  when,  at  last,  she  had  found  courage 
enough  to  do  so,  did  not  re-assure  her.  Instead  of  the 
cordial  smile  with  which  she  had  seen  her  receive 
Marian,  she  caught  her  eye  fixed  upon  herself  with  a 
sorrowful,  earnest  gaze,  which  she  felt  go  to  her  heart, 
but  could  in  nowise  account  for.  In  her  youthful 
romance  she  felt  inclined  to  endow  the  new  object  of 
her  admiration  with  the  sibyl's  power  of  divination  ;  to 
suppose  th&t  she  had  at  once  seen  in  herself  an  object 
of  pity  and  sympathy,  a  being  doomed  to  undergo  all 
the  misfortunes  and  pains  to  which  human  beings  are 
liable.  This,  however,  was  only  a  momentary  aberration 
incident  to  the  excitement  she  was  under ;  and  she  had 
recalled  her  common-sense  and  almost  smiled  at  her  own 
folly,  long  before  they  had,  as  politely  as  possible,  pushed 
their  way  through  the  intervening  crowd.  When  they 
came  near  enough  to  be  spoken  to,  Mrs.  Vernon  let 
go  Sir  Edwajrd's  arm. 

" '  And  this,'  said  she,  taking  both  her  hands,  '  is 
Fanny.  Ah,  Admiral,  you  are  very  rich  indeed,  with 
two  such  daughters  I  I  do  not  wonder  you  have  so  well 
contrived  to  retain  your  old  cheerful  look.' " 

Mrs.  Yemon  takes  Fanny  back  with  her  to  London. 


Her  darling  object  is  to  make  her  only  son  fall  in  love 
with  Fanny,  and  thus  detach  him  from  a  suspected 
intrigue  with  Lady  Emily  Turner,^  a  young  married 
woman  to  whom  he  was  once  engaged,  and  who  loved 
him.  Fanny  begins  to  love  Charles  Vernon  and  he 
to  love  her,  when  Lord  Delveriy,  Lady  Emily  Turner's 
brother  and  Vernon's  oldest  friend,  gives  clear  indica- 
tion that  he,  too,  loves  our  charming  heroine.  In  this 
state  of  things  Vernon,  whose  conscience  reproaches 
him  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  Lord  Delveriy  by  his 
secret  intrigue  with  his  sister,  which  he  is  now  so 
anxious  to  break  off,  determines  that  he  will  not  stand 
in  his  friend's  way  with  Fanny.  He  does  not  suspect 
her  growing  love  for  himself.  A  krge  party  is  as- 
sembled at  a  villa  at  Twickenham ;  dinner  is  just 
over,  when  the  following  scene  takes  place. 

"  When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing-room 
Lord  Delveriy  made  his  way  directly  to  Fanny.  She 
was  standing  at  the  still  open  window,  unwilling  to  turn 
from  the  sweet  dewy  greyness  outside  to  the  blaze  of 
bright  light  there  was  now  in  the  room. 

"*Eow  fresh  and  fragrant  the  out-of-door  air  feels 
to-night,'  said  he,  leaning  out ;  '  and  soft  as  eider-down, 
isn't  iti  Do  step  out  for  a  moment.  You  are  not  afraid 
of  this  summer  air  1  Well,  let  me  put  this  scarf  on  your 
shoulders,  and  then  you  cannot  scruple.    Will  you  not 

can  you  not  trust  yourself  for  a  moment  with  me  1 

continued  he,  in  a  low  reproachful  tone,  as  she  still  held 
back ;  his  looks  even  more  than  his  words  making  her  un- 
willing to  comply.  '  You  will  not]  Well,  well,'  as  she 
looked  round,  'at  least,  don't  leave  this  comparatively 
cool  comer  which  you  have  chosen  for  yoursell.  I  shall 
go  away,  if  I  annoy  you  by  sharing  it' 

"  Fanny  felt  dreadfully  embarrassed  ;  every  word  and 
look  seemed  tending  towards  what  she  would  have  giv^ 
worlds  to  avoid  coming  to — the  necessity  of  telling  Lord 
Delveriy  his  attentions  were  painful  and  unwelcome 
to  her. 

•"  I  was  looking  to  see,'  she  said  hurriedly,  *  what  was 
delaying  the  music  we  were  promised.  Oh,  there  now  ! 
Lady  Anne  has  at  last  got  all  her  strings  screwed  into 
acsord.   Now,  do  let  us  listen.    How  I  do  love  the  harp  !' 

" '  I  like  to  hear  you  say  you  love  anything,'  he  said, 
in  the  same  low,  eager  tones.  '  How  I  wish  you  were 
only  more  willing  to  listen  to  me  !  If  you  would  only 
listen  to  what  I  have  screwed  my  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  telling  you  I     But,  you  wont.' 

"  Poor  Fanny's  kind  heart  sank  withm  her.  She 
trembled  and  could  scarcely  stand,  but  there  was  yet  a 
reprieve.  Away  went  another  and  another  harp-string ; 
and  Lady  Anne  had  risen  Baying  she  found  it. would 
not  do  for  to-night,  the  strings  were  certainly  bewitched. 
Lady  Marj^  anxious  for  an  excuse,  instantly  made  this 
one  for  interrupting  the  t^U  d  tett  she  had  been  keenly 
watching;  and  coming  up  to  the  window,  begged  that 
Fanny  would  now  take  her  station  at  the  piano. 

•♦ '  Mrs.  Ormsby  t'ottin,'  said  she,  *  has  turned  her 
imploring  looks  on  me;  and  I  feel  that  I  can  neither  play 
nor  sing  to-night.  Do,  Miss  Hervey,  oblige  us  all  by 
sitting  down  immediately.  Come,  Delveriy,  help  me  to 
persuade  Miss  Hervey  to  play  for  us.' 

"•  You  are  most  generally  so  chary  of  your  own  music, 
Mary,'  answered  he,  much  provoked  at  the  interruption, 
thouirh  not  dreaming  there  was  any  design  in  it. 

"  i3ut  Fanny  rose  quickly.  '  I  shall  be  too  happy  to 
oblige  you,  if  I  can  find  any  music  here  I  know ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  to  choose  from,  at  aU  events. 
And  Lord  Delveriy  was  obliged  to  offer  her  his  arm 
across  the  room. 

" '  Ah  !'  whispered  he  to  her,  as  he  arranged  the  music 
chair,  'how  ready  you  are  to  do  wliat  everybody  aska 
you,  except  myself.' 
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" '  Now  lot  UB  see  what  we  can  do/  she  said.  'Ah  t  here 
are  some  charming  things ;  but  will  nobody  accompany 
me,  I  wonder  1* 

"*How  I  wish  /  could/*  said  he  in  the  same  under- 
tone ;  '  I  never  envied  Vernon  his  musical  attainments 
till  the  other  evening  when  I  heard  him  singing  with 
you.  I  folt  every  note  you  uttered  in  my  heart,  too; 
but  it  would  have  been  such  infinitely  greater  happiness 
to  have  been  able  to  blend  mv  voice  with  yours  in  that 
one  harmonious  utterance.  I  assure  you  I  should  with 
pleasure  have  given  up  the  most  precious  articles  in  my 
possession  for  the  power  of  changing  places  with  him  at 
that  moment* 

"  Fanny's  cheeks  were  dyed  with  blushes,  but  she 
still  made  an  eflbrt  to  keep  the  conversation  more 
•  general. 

'' '  It  is  rery  well  and  veiy  agreeablei  as  long  as  the 
harmony  you  talk  to  finely  of  can  be  perfectly  main- 
tained ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  often,  or  for  long 
at  a  time ;  and  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  ear-splitting 
in  return.  The  pains  of  discord  are  more  numerous,  I 
fear,  than  the  pleasures  of  harmony  !'  She  scarcely  knew 
what  she  said. 

''  Fanny  had  felt  for  some  time  past  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  raise  a  note  either  alone  or 
accompanied,  in  her  present  nervous,  agitated  state  of 
feeling.  Making,  therefore,  no  attempt  to  sing,  she 
tried,  as  well  as  her  perturbation  would  allow  her,  to 
strike  the  notes  of  a  fine  old  overture  she  thought 
herself  mistress  of;  and  the  conversation  passing  on  all 
sides  was  rather  an  help  to  her. 

"  Lady  Anne  was  playing  bagatelle  with  Sir  James 
and  the  two  young  guardsmen,  Travera  and  Conyers ; 
Mrs.  Vernon  quietly  talking  with  the  widow,  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room ;  Colonel  Vernon  and  Mrs. 
Wynne  were  sometimes  conversing,  sometimes  listening 
to  Fanny'B  playing ;  and  Mr.  Vernon  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window  which  Fanny  and  Lord  Delverly  had  so 
lately  left.  Lady  Mary,  who  was  flitting  restlessly  from 
one  group  to  another,  with  only  a  flirtation— as  she 
designate  what  she  saw  passing  between  her  brother 
and  Fanny— to  watch,  now  sauntered  up  to  Mr.  Vernon 
and  said,— 

"  I  Are  not  yon  strangely  hors  de  combat  this 
evening  1    I  have  scareely  heard  your  voice.' 

" '  No  need  to  hear  any  one  s  voice  at  present/  he  said, 
with  a  slight  bow  towards  the  piano. 

"  She  laughed.  '  As  if  you  had  not  listened  to  that 
ancient  aflfair  any  time  within  these  doxen  vears.' 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  was  listening,'  said  he, 
smiling;  '  I  believe  1  was  only  watching  that  bright 
star  coming  up.' 

" '  Blew  me,  how  sentimental  you  have  grown  all  of  a 
sudden  I'  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

"  He  laughed.    *  I  think  I  have  a  little.* 

'"  It  is  A'^enus,  of  course ;  I  need  not  ask.' 

'"  I  am  not  quite  sure.    Look  there,  is  itV 

'"  Oh  !  don't,  for  any  sake,  ask  me.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  those  things,  any  more  than  I  care.  But,  I 
really  wonder  what  is  to  come  nextl  I  should  not  bo 
surprised  to  hear  you  "  babbling  of  green  fields."  It 
is  impossible  surely  that  there  should  be  hanging  or 
drowning  in  your  case  V 

** '  I  hope  not,  indeed  !*  said  he,  trying  to  laugh 
heartily.  '  I  hope  there  will  bo  no  need  to  trouble 
myself  with  such  thoughts  yet.  Pray  do  not  doom  me 
all  at  once,  in  this  wicked  way,  to  "  Arthur's  bosom.' " 

"  *  Well,  I  don't  know.  As  far  as  your  Venus  at  the 
piano  is  concerned,  I  should  think  it  were  pretty  well 
over  with  you.' 

" '  I  am  sure  it  is/  he  said,  as  calmly  as  he  could. 

''  She  looked  much  nettled.  '  Your  cousin  is  a  clever 
girl,  I  do  think."; 

"  He  rather  enjoyed  her  di^ composure,  and  said, 
'  She  is  a  very  lovely  one  at  least,  as  every  one  must 
allow.' 


" '  And  is  playing  her  cards  admirably,  as  yon  must 
also  allow.' 

"  '  No,  I  really  see  nothing  of  that ;  but  I  am  not  so 
quick-sighted  as  your  ladyship  is.' 

" '  Perhaps  not.'  Ironically,—'  Nor  so  muoh  interested 
as  my  ladyship  is,  either.    Oh  no  1  by  no  means.' 

"  '  Really  your  ladyship  is  so  very  clever,'  he  said, 
laughing  at  her  sharpness,  *  and  sees  so  clearlv  through 
every  body,  there  is  no  keeping  pace  with  yon  in 
knowingness.  Do  take  pity  on  my  ignorance,  and  tell 
me  plainly  what  is  my  htUe  cousin's  game ;  for  upon  my 
honour  I  do  not  see  it' 

"  '  Do  not  pretend  to  say,  yon  do  not  see  that  she  is 
with  all  her  might  aiming  at  a  coronet.  Yes,  yon  must ; 
and  also  that  she  is  likely  enough  to  catch  one,  too.' 

'*  *  1  think  I  see  the  possibility  of  her  having  the  offer 
of  one,'  said  he,  tormentingly. 

"'But  you,  perhaps,'  she  quickly  retorted,  'have 
excellent  reason  to  suppose  she  will  refuse  it? — that  is 
quite  another  afiair  1' 

*'  'No,  no,  no/ he  said,  rathercaught,bnt  soon  rallying. 
'  You  are  decidedly  ovenmting  my  penetration.  I  only 
mean  that  any  little  skill  I  do  possess,  is  in  discerning 
symptoms  of  this  delicate  nature  in  my  own  sex,  not  in 
youre ;  and  even  this  little  I  have  from  small  penonal 
experiences  ages  ago,  for  I  have  never  studied  the  aubject 
at  all.  It  must,  however,  be  an  interesting  ono,  and 
I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be  knowing  in  it.  Pr^ 
give  me  a  lesson.  Now,  how  do  you  detect  a  canning 
little  snare  f 

"  *  Very  easily,'  she  said,  bluntly ;  'neither  yon  nor  I, 
for  instance,  are  at  all  likely  to  be  blinded  by  the  sweet 
words  and  looks  addressed  to  another,  which  may  be, 
however,  most  captivating  to  him,  by  leading  him  to 
think  himself  irresistible ;  that  is  one  form  of  the  snare- 
laying,  and  perhaps  the  most  common.  But  you 
understand  those  things  quite  as  wcU  as  I  do,  if  not  a 
great  deal  better.  Your  experiences  are  neither  so  few, 
nor  so  distant,  that  you  can  with  any  face  plead  such 
pretty  unconscious  innocence— even  though  yon  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  matter/ 

" '  Ah  I  you  are  far  too  knowing  for  me,'  cried  he, 
laughing.  '  I  am  no  match  at  all  for  you  in  au  encounter 
of  wits.  I  shall  go  and  rest  my  beaten  brains  near 
worthy  Mrs.  Wynne ;  she  is  alwaya  a  merciful  womaA.' 

Fanny  had  finished  her  overture,  and  had  been,  much 
to  her  relief,  joined  by  Colonel  Vernon,  who  came  to 
look  over  the  music.  But  she  did  not  enjoy  a  long 
exemption. 

" '  You  must  not  supp!)se,  Mrs.  Fan,'  said  the  Colonel, 
'  that  we  are  to  be  put  off  with  an  overture,  though  it  is 
a  grand  piece  of  music  enough,  and  very  nicely  played, 
too.  Here,' — putting  the  opera  of  '  Lucretia  Borgia' 
before  her,—'  {  want  to  hear  this  song  again,  "  Oh  !  se 
sapfsse,*' — ^it  quite  haunts  me.  Charles  will  sing  it 
with  you.  Yott  managed  it  admirably  together  the 
other  evening.    Where  is  he  V 

"  But  Charles  was  now  very  particularly  engaged 
elsewhere.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Wynne  liked  a  rubber 
at  whist ;  and,  anticipating  a  call  to  join  Fanny  in  a 
song,  which  he  felt  perfectly  unequal  to  obey,  he  had 
persuaded  her  to  sit  down  at  the  card-table,  pledging 
himc»elf  to  be  her  partner  and  to  find  opponents. 

" '  I  am  sorry.  Sir,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  his  father's 
request ;  '  but  I  am  this  moment  sworn  in  a  member  of 
this  board/  pointing  to  the  card-table,  '  and  what  is 
worse,  have  pledged  myself  that  you  will  also  take  your 
place  there ;  we  cannot  do  without  you ;  and  1  must 
still  beat  up  my  fourth  hand.  My  dear  Lady  Mary,  now 
that  you  have  so  signally  beaten  me  col  senno,  are  you 
inclined  or  not  to  beat  me  con  la  mono  also  T 

"  Fanny,  who  heard  all  this,  was  now  In  despair.  It 
seemed  so  much  as  if  her  contain  had  determined  she 
Hhquld  be  left  U!e  d  (He  with  Lord  Delverly  again. 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  'It  is  not  then  enough/ 
she  thought,  '  that  he  chooses  to  shun  me  himself  on  all 
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occftBioni^  bqt  he  must  also  convince  me  how  anxionB 
he  is  that  I  should  listen  to  another.  Would  any  one 
hare  belieTed  all  this  possible  three  days  ago  !'" 

In  spite  of  Fanny's  efforts  to  prevent  it.  Lord 
Delverly's  proposal  comes  the  next  day.  She  con- 
vinces him  that  his  suit  is  hopeless,  by  letting  him 
know  that  her  affections  are  engaged.  lie  behaves 
with  great  delicacy,  and  Fanny  has  no  reason  to  repent 
her  confidence  in  him.  Soon  after  this  Charles 
Vernon  can  resist  his  love  for  Fanny  no  longer,  but 
deckres  it,  and  is  accepted,  to  the  delight  of  Mrs. 
Vernon  and  the  Colonel.  She  has  the  rare  luck  of  being 
not  only  the  mother's  choice,  but  the  father's— 
what  is  more,  it  is  his  own  best,  though  not  first  love. 
The  engagemebt  is  kept  secret,  and  Fanny  does  not 
know  anything  of  Vernon's  intrigue  with  Lady  Emily, 
though  she  is  acquainted  with  his  early  love  for  her. 
And  now  approaches  the  passionate  tragedy  which 
throws  down  poor  Fanny's  fair  structure  of  earthly 
happiness. — ^The  dreaded  explanation  between  Vernon 
and  Lady  Emily  takes  place  one  evening  at  the  close 
of  a  fete  at  that  same  Twickenham  Villa.  They  are 
in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  and  are  overheard  by 
Lord  Delverly  and  a  friend.  Lady  Emily  flies  from 
the  scene,  and  Lord  Delverly  insists  on  fighting 
Vernon  that  moment.  In  vain  his  friend  remon- 
strates— another  mutual  friend  comes  to  the  spot,  and 
is  made  to  act  as  Vernon's  second.    They  fight  with 

i    swords,  and  Delverly  woimds  his  friend  mortally. 

'    They  try  to  remove  him  from  the  ground. 


"'No,  no;  said   Mr.  Vernon,  fiiintly. 
not ;  do  not  go,  Delverlv  !* 


'It  matters 


"  He  did  not  see  Lord  Delverly,  as  he  leant  against 
a  tree,  deadly  pale,  and  almost  fiainting.  In  the  fatal 
thrust  he  had  just  made,  his  passion  had  entirely 
exhausted  itself,  and  there  had  scarcely  been  an  instant 
of  time  between  the  conviction  of  what  ho  had  done 
and  the  reaction— the  total  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
had  followed  it.  He  grew  sick  and  staggered,  and 
could  no  longer  support  himself.  The  evil  spirit  had 
gone  out  of  him  and  left  him  as  weak  as  a  child,  and 
he  had  eagerly  closed  his  eyelids,  with  the  hope— ah, 
how  vain  !— that  the  pale  spectacle  of  his  expiring  friend 
could  ever  again,  even  for  one  moment,  be  excluded 
from  his  heart  and  brain  ! 

"He  started  violently  at  the  sound  of  his  name 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Vernon,  and  in  an  instant  was  on 
his  knees  at  his  side.  '  Ay  !  your  hand,  Delverly,'  said 
Mr.  Vernon,  in  the  same  hollow  whisper,  *  give  me  your 
hand  once  more.'  Lord  Delverly,  unable  to  utter  a  word, 
pressed  the  cold  hand  offered  to  him,  afrain  and  again, 
to  his  heart  and  lips  and  forehead.  '  Yes,  you  must 
say  that  yon  forgive  me,  Delverly— that  you  can  forgive 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you— done  to  your  fiunily,  your 
honour !' 

"  *  Vernon  !'  exclaimed  Lord  Delverly,  in  utter  agony 
of  feeling,  '  do  not  talk  in  this  way  to  me,  to  one  who 
has  acted  towards  you  like  a  wild  beast  rather  than  a 
man— a  friend.  Oh,  God  t  what  can  I  say  1  I  have 
been  mad,  utterly  mad.  For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
every  thing,  your  mutual  attachment,  ill-treatment, 
temptation;  every  thing  that  I  ought  to  have  le- 
membered,  that  ought  to  have  weighed  with  me  ,*  every 
thing  except  the  insane  suggestions  of  passion,  of 
bloodthirsty  passion  and  revenge.' 

"•Hush,  Delverly  1  No,  no,  listen  to  me.  Whit- 
combe,  Travers,  do  yon  hear  me  1  Remember,  that  you 
both  hiear  me  now  solemnly  declare,  that  Delverly  was 


much  provoked  to  this ;  that  his  honour  required  him 
to  challenge  me ;  that  all  has  been  fairly  done  between 
us ;  and  that  with  my  last  breath  I  forgive  him  what 
has  happened.  Ay,  as  freely,  as  fully,  as  X  trust  God 
in  his  mercy  will  forgive  me  the  many  and  deep 
transgressions  I  have  committed  against  his  laws.  You 
will  say  this  to  my  father— my  mother.  0  God  1' 

"  Here  some  sudden  and  tender  recollections  seemed 
to  bring  on  a  violent  spasm,  and  he  fainted  away. 
Mr.  Travers  ran  down  to  the  river,  and  brought  water 
with  which  he  sprinkled  his  face.  Lord  Delverly  con- 
tinued kneeling  beside  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
changing  looks,  completely  stunned  and  helpless. 

"•We  must  think  of  what  can  be  done,'  said  Mr. 
Whitcombe.  Mf  we  could  only  get  him  removed  to  the 
house  !— let  us  try.'  Bui  when  they  attempted  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground,  there  was  such  a  convulsion  of 
the  body,  and  the  bleeding  seemed  to  increase  so  much, 
that  they  immediately  saw  that  any  farther  movement 
would  only  hurr}'  his  death.  His  consciousness  had 
now  fully  returned,  and  with  his  hand  he  made  signs 
to  them  not  again  to  touch  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
quivering  of  the  frame  was  over,  said  in  low  breathless 
accents, 

'•  Do  not— do  not  attempt  it,  my  friends ,-  it  would  be 
quite  in  vain.  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  live,  and 
1  would  fain  compose  my  mind — would  fain  address 
myself  earnestly  and  fervently  to  God ;  but  something 
weighs  heavily  on  me.  I  must  first  entreat  from  you 
all  the  assurance  that  this  unhappy  quarrel  shall  not  be 
made  public.  I  must  first  hear  Delverly  say  that  he 
will  be  forbearing  towards  her— ih&i  she  will  not  be 
thrown  an  outcast  on  the  world ;  that  he  will  consider 
her  sacrificed  aflfections  —  her  youth  —  the  careless 
husband — the  unhappy  home — ' 

"  •  Say  no  more — no  more ;  I  understand,'  replied  Lord 
Delverly,  almost  inarticulately.  'Any  thing,  every- 
thing—I shall  in  everything  attend  to  your  wishes.' " 

Vernon  dies,  and  his  mother  does  not  survive  him 
long.  Faimy  returns  to  her  family  with  a  dreary  load 
of  grief  for  a  young  heart.  Her  experience  in  the 
great  world  has  been  bitter  enough.  It  is  long  before 
she  recovers;  but  the  book  does  not  end  till  the 
faithful  Edmund  Rushbrook  is  made  bappy  by  the 
assurance  that  Fanny  Hervey  loves  him,  and  will 
become  his  wife. 

We  think  enough  has  been  quoted  to  prove  the 
great  talent  shown  in  "  Fanny  Hervey."  There  arc 
some  pleasant  episodes  attached  to  the  main  story, 
one  of  which  is  positively  charming, — we  mean  the 
love  affair  between  Uncle  George  and  Jane  Ilushbrook. 
Fanny  is  certainly  a  fitter  person  for  a  heroine,  being 
beautiful  and  accomplished;  but  Jane  Kushbrook, 
though  less  imposing,  is  quite  as  successful  a  de- 
lineation. Wc  believe  she  will  take  the  fancy  of  other 
middle-aged  men  besides  uncle  George,  and  we  are 
really  sorry  for  those  young  ladies  who  have  not  Jane's 
taste,  and  do  not  admire  Captain  George  Gordon. 

The  style  of  "  Fanny  Hervey"  is  excellent.  It  is 
lively,  correct,  and  elegant.  Few  better  novels  of  its 
kind  have  appeared  for  many  years. 


ADVOCACY  AND  ADVOCATES.* 
Tjie  homage  which,  in  this  country,  is  so  uniformly 
paid  to  professional  eminence,  is  characteristic  of  our 

(1)  "Hortensius;  or,  the  Advocate."  An  iiistorical  Kfsay.     By 
William  Forsyth,  Esq.     London.  .  1849. 
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business-like  habits  as  a  nation.  The  talents  most 
valued  are  those  which  arc  most  commonly  brought 
to  bear  on  the  practical  purposes  of  life;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  legal  profession,  of  all 
others,  whilst  it  has  proved  in  so  many  instances  the 
readiest  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  has  furnished 
the  reading  public  with  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
structive incident  and  amusing  gossip.  We  have, 
indeed,  of  late  been  inundated  with  legal  biographies  ; 
the  early  struggles  of  successful  lawyers  have  been 
rendered  as  familiar  as  many  an  oft-told  tale ;  pro- 
fessional jokes,  and  circuit  anecdotes,  have  appeared 
and  re-appeared  for  our  amusement;  and,  judging 
from  the  success  of  such  works,  few  subjects  would 
appear  to  be  more  popular  with  the  reading  public. 

"  Hortensius ;  or,  the  Advocate,"  is  unquestionably 
the  production  of  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  The  ordi- 
nary reader  will  perhaps  feci  that  it  is  too  learned  and 
too  professional.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  not  indeed  avoided 
the  fault  into  which  professional  men  are  most  apt  to 
fall :  many  of  his  remarks  will  appear  trite  and  com- 
mon-place to  the  lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
technical  to  the  lay  reader.  The  latter  will  be  little 
edified  by  the  frequent  citation  of  cascs^and  reference 
to  the  Reports ;  and  the  former  will  be  induced  to 
smile  at  the  elaborate  enunciation  of  some  elementary 
principle,  or  the  quotation  of  a  familiar  passage  from 
"  Stephen  on  Pleading."  We  think,  too,  that  the 
title  of  the  work  is  calculated  to  convey  but  little 
information  on  the  nature  of  its  contents.  For  our- 
selves, we  fancied  that  Hortensius  might  be  a  story 
of  Roman  life  and  manners,  like  the  "  Gallus "  of 
Becker,  for  instance.  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  conceivable  reason  why  the  name  of  Hor- 
tensius should  appear  on  the  title-page.  He  is  in- 
deed introduced  amongst  the  other  advocates  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  some  interesting  features  of  his 
character  are  recorded.  As  the  author  intended  him 
to  be  a  prominent  personage  in  his  work,  we  will 
transcribe  a  few  particulars  respecting  him.  It  must 
be  premised  that  Hortensius  was  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  second  only  to  him  as  an 
advocate  and  orator. 

"His  memory  was  prodigious;  so  that,  without 
taking  a  single  note,  he  could  recollect  everything  that 
was  said  by  an  opponent ;  and  he  had  no  necessity  to 
write  down  even  the  heads  of  any  speech  which  he  in 
tended  to  deliver.  On  one  occasion  he  repeated,  off- 
hand, for  a  wager,  the  names  of  all  the  articles  which 
had  been  sold  at  an  auction,  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers, and  also  the  prices.  He  must  have  found  this 
an  immense  advantage  when  practising  in  the  courts. 
Ho  waa  distinguished  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
he  divided  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  to  speak,  and  he 
was  quick  and  ready  in  resources.  H  is  voice,  also,  was  clear 
and  melodious— one  of  nature's  best  gifts  to  an  orator ;  but 
his  action  was  studied,  and  had :  oo  much  of  artificial  effect. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  with  his  personal 
appearance,  and  to  have  dressed  with  all  the  care  of  a 
Roman  exquisite,  adjusting  the  folds  of  his  robes  in  the 
most  graceful  manner.  .  .  .  Hortensius  took  such 
pains  with  his  action  and  delivery,  that  ^sop  and 
Ko«ciu8  used  to  attend  the  courts  where  he  spoke,  in 
order  that  they  might  gather  useful  hints  for  the  stage ; 
and  this  once  provoked  Torquatus,  his  opponent  in  a 


cause,  to  call  him  Dionysia,— a  celebrated  dancer,  the 
TagUoni  of  her  day  at  Home;  upon  which  Hortensius 
retorted :  *  Well,  1  had  rather  be  Dionysia  than  a  clumsy 
clownish  bumpkin,  like  you,  Torquatus.'  While  speak- 
ing of  his  foibles,  we  may  mention  that  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary passion  for  fish,  not  as  articles  of  food  for 
the  table,  but  as  playthings  in  his  ponds.  He  had  the 
water  sometimes  warmed,  lest  they  should  suffer  from 
cold ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  once  shed  tears  on  the 
death  of  a  favourite  lamprey.  Amongst  other  pieces  of 
extravagance,  he  used  to  water  his  plane-trees  with 
wiTie,  But  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these  harmless 
follies.  A  grave  charge  made  against  him  is,  that  of 
being  privy  to  the  bribery  of  judges  in  the  courts  where 
he  practised.  This,  if  true,  is  another  of  the  many  proofs 
of  the  low  standard  of  Roman  morals ;  but  it  wants 
authority  to  support  it.*' 

"Hortensius"  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  advocacy 
from  the  earliest  times.  On  the  oratory  of  the 
Athenian  courts — for  in  Greece  eloquence  of  every 
kind  was  confined  to  Athens — and  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there,  Mr.  Forsyth  has  a  very  inter- 
esting chapter.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
functions  of  jurymen  and  judges  were  discharged  by 
the  Dicasts,  a  number  of  citizens  chosen  from  amongst 
all  ranks,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  regarded  their 
judicial  duties  as  a  comfortable  source  of  income. 
"  One  of  the  crying  evils  of  tliis  system,"  says  our 
author,  "  was  the  number  of  dicasts  who  sat  on  every 
trial." 

"  They  were  drawn  out  of  a  body  of  six  thousand,  who 
were  chosen  by  lot  for  the  service  annually,  and  were 
taken  indiscriminately  from  all  classes^  so  that  they  in- 
cluded a  large  proportion  of  the  lowest.  They  were 
divided  into  sections  of  five  hundred  each,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  smallest  number  of  which  any  tribunal 
consisted ;  but  frequently  several  of  these  sat  together, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  tried.  We 
may  easily  imagine  the  kind  of  scene  that  would  take 
place  when  such  a  mob  was  called  upon  to  decide  im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  property  and  even  lives 

of  individuals They  were  swayed  by  party  feelings 

and  private  animosities ;  and  suitors  were  not  afi-aid  to 
tell  them  that  they  dreaded  lest  the  operation  of  unjust 
motives  should  influence  their  verdict.  To  our  notions, 
it  seems  that  this  line  of  remark  must  have  been  dan- 
gerous and  almost  suicidal ;  for  an  English  jury  would 
resent  such  an  imputation  upon  their  honesty  as  a 
grievous  affront ;  and  we  know  that  the  approved  mode 
of  address  to  them  is  the  following : — '  I  have  the  most 
unbounded  confidence,  gentlemen,  in  your  integrity  and 
intelligence;  I  know  your  reverence  for  your  oaths,  and 
1  leave  the  case  of  my  client  in  your  hands  without 
fear  of  the  result,  rejoicing  in  the  thought,  that  there 
exists  for  the  protection  of  us  all  the  palladium  of  a 
British  jury.'" 

To  the  great  comfort  of  the  dicasts,  the  practitioner 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was 
restricted  as  to  time.  The  length  of  the  speeches 
was  regulated  by  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock ;  "  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  was  measured  out  to  each 
speaker,  which  ran  something  in  the  manner  of  sand 
in  modem  hour-gksses,  and  when  it  was  exhausted, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop."  A  tedious  orator  was  thus 
properly  prevented  from  inflicting  on  the  court  an 
unusually  lengthened  harangue;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  popular  speaker  was  frequently  compelled  to 
omit  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his 
speech,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  client,  and  dis- 
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appointment  of  the  auditory.  "  This  vrater-system," 
observes  Mr.  Torsyth,  "  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
curious  expressions,  which  occur  in  the  Attic  orators, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  usage,  in 
order  to  understand  them.  It  was  a  frequent  cause 
of  complaint  with  them,  that  the  time  within  which 
they  were  circumscribed  was  not  sufficient ;  and  the 
greatest  of  them  more  than  once  laments  that  he  is 
compelled  to  omit  heavy  charges  against  his  opponents, 
because  he  is  short  of  waier." 

Of  the  Roman  law-courts,  the  author  of  "  Horten- 
sius"  gives  us  a  very  graphic  picture;  and  on  the 
subject  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  has  collected 
some  interesting  details.  It  would  appear  that  the 
early  lawyers  of  the  "Eternal  City"  were  not  behind 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Pogg  in  their  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic effect.  *'  The  dress  and  demeanour  of  the 
accused  were  always  carefully  adjusted  to  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion.  Seated  near  his  counsel,  with  un- 
combed hair  and  beard,  both  suffered  to  grow  to  an 
unusual  length,  and  clothed  in  a  mean  and  miserable 
garb,  the  party  who  was  on  his  trial  implored,  by 
tearful  looks  and  mute  gestures  of  despair,  the  com- 
passion of  his  judges."  One  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  in  Roman  criminal  law  was  that  in  which  Lucius 
Licinius  Crassus  is  described  as  having  appeared  as 
an  advocate. 

"  At  seven-and-twenty  he  defended  Licinia,  a  vestal, 
tried  on  the  following  charge : — jEmilia,  the  chief  of  the 
vestal  virgins,  had  broken  her  vows  with  Betucius 
BamiB,  a  Roman  knight,  and  her  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  two  frail  sisters,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  who  found 
lovers  in  two  friends  of  Barrus.  The  College  of  Priests 
instituted  an  inquiry,  and  the  result  was,  that  ^Emilia 
was  found  guilty,  but  Marcia  and  Licinia  were  acquitted. 
Seztus  Peducseus,  however,  an  officious  tribune  of  the 
commons,  would  not  let  the  matter  drop;  and  he  so 
bitterly  assailed  L.  Metellus,  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
with  taunts  and  reproaches,  that  the  latter,  in  order  to 
relieve  himself  and  the  sacred  college  from  the  scandal 
of  having  improperly  acquitted  the  fair  vestals,  de- 
manded an  investigation.  L.  Cassius,  whose  well-known 
severity  had  procured  for  him  the  title  of  scopulus 
reorum,  or  *  the  hanging  judge/  was  appointed  the  com- 
missioner to  conduct  it.  We  know  not  whether  Marcia 
was  defended ;  but  Licinia  had  Crassus  for  her  counsel. 
The  proofs,  however,  were  too  strong  for  the  eloquence 
of  her  advocate,  and  the  hopeless  girl  was  convicted  ; 
and  both  she  and  Marcia  were  condemned  to  the  fearful 
death  which  the  laws  of  Home  adjudged  against  a  fallen 
vestal." 

This  horrible  punishment  is  thus  described  in  detail 
in  a  note  to  this  passage : — The  vestal,  after  convic- 
tion, "  was  stripped  of  her  sacred  robes,  and,  having 
been  scourged,  was  dressed  like  a  corpse,  and  borne 
in  a  close  litter  to  a  place  called  the  Campus  Sreleraius, 
near  the  Colline  Gate.  Here  there  yawned  for  her 
reception  a  vault  containing  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a 
small  table  with  some  food.  She  was  then  compelled 
to  descend  to  her  living  tomb,  over  which  earth  was 
thrown,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
she  was  left  to  perish." 

During  the  decline  of  Roman  greatness,  and  the 
long  night  of  feudal  barbarism,  there  is  a  sad  blank  in 
the  histoiy  of  advocacy.    Nothing  shows  more  com- 


pletely the  supremacy  of  the  sword  during  the  dark 
ages  than  the  existence  of  judicial  combats.  An 
appeal  to  biiite  force  was,  on  the  most  solemn  and 
important  occasions,  substituted  for  the  conflict  of 
reason  and  eloquence.  Thus,  in  lOiiS,  we  are  told, 
that  "  Alphonso,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  meditated 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  his  dominions ; 
but,  being  uncertain  whether  this  or  the  customary 
bw  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  was  the  best,  he  ap- 
pointed two  champions  to  determine  the  question  with 
their  swords  in  actual  conflict ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  chevalier  who  represented  the  civil  law  was 
beaten."  In  the  same  reign,  a  contest  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  Musarabic  (or  Gothic)  and  Roman 
liturgy  was  submitted  to  the  same  strange  arbitrement. 
In  England  the  "  wager  of  battle"  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land  till  within  the  last  thirty  years ; 
though  the  last  occasion  of  its  being  actually  resorted 
to  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

In  France  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  had  acquired  at  a 
very  early  period  considerable  influence  and  import- 
ance. They  had  been  recognised  as  an  order,  and 
enjoyed  many  of  the  privileges  of  nobility. 

Mr.  Forsyth  has  introduced  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
French  advocate  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Berryer,  from  which  wc  are  tempted  to  quote  a 
few  sentences. 

"  We  see  him,"  says  the  eloquent  advocate,  "  dressed 
in  his  robes  of  black  Batin,  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  on  a 
summer  morning,  from  one  of  the  picturesque  house?, 
with  peaked  turrets  and  high  gable-ends,  which  rose  above 
the  banks  of  the  ISeine  in  old  Paris,  and. hurrying 
forward  to  the  court,  because  the  clock  of  the  Holy 
Chapel  has  just  struck  six,  at  which  hour  the  judges  are 
obliged  to  take  their  seats  under  pain  of  losing  their 
salary  for  the  day.  He  is  busy  in  thinking  over  the 
cause  which  he  has  to  plead,  and  taxes  his  ingenuity  to 
compress  his  speech  into  as  brief  a  compass  as  pos^iUle ; 
for  he  remembers  that  an  ordinance  of  Charles  VllL, 
issued  in  1493,  imposes  a  fine  upon  long-winded  advocates 
who  weary  the  court  with  their  prolixity.  Look  at  his 
countenance.  The  furred  hood  which  covers  his  head, 
and  the  ample  grey  cloak,  the  collar  of  which  half  hides 
his  face,  cannot  so  far  conceal  it  as  to  prevent  you  from 
seeing  an  expression  of  anger  there,  which  no  doubt  is 
excited  by  the  recollection  of  the  arguments  used  by  his 
opponent  on  the  preceding  evening." 

As  a  companion  picture  to  the  above,  our  readers 
perhaps  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  sketch  of  an 
English  lawyer  of  a  still  earlier  period.  We  extract  it 
from  "  Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,"  published  by 
Fosbroke,  the  antiquarian,  and  author  of  "British 
Monachism."  Maurice,  the  fifth  Lord  Berkeley,  was 
bom  in  1435,  and  according  to  a  manuscript  authority, 
followed  the  profession  of  tiie  law.  "  This  lord  with  a 
milk-white  head  in  this  irksome  old  age  of  seventy 
years,  in  winter  tennes  and  frosty  seasons,  with  a 
buckram  bagge,  stuffed  with  law  cases,  in  early 
mornings  and  late  evenings,  walked  with  his  eldest 
son  between  the  four  inns  of  court  and  Westminster 
Hall,  following  his  law  suits  in  his  own  old  person, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  his  posterity." 

Our  early  English  lawyers  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  remaikable  for  eloquence.   "  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in 
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his  Goyernor,"  according  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  gives  the 
following  exphmation  of  the  fact.  "  But  forasmuch  as 
the  tongne  wherein  tlie  law  is  spoken  is  barbarous,  and 
the  stirring  of  the  mind  in  this  nature  was  never  used, 
therefore  there  lacketh  elocution  and  pronunciation, 
two  of  the  principal  parts  of  rhetorick.**  "Not- 
withstanding," we  think  he  goes  on  to  say,  "some 
lawyers,  if  they  be  toell  retained,  will  in  a  mean  cause 
pronounce  right  vehemently.*'  Our  early  advocates 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  more  remarkable  for  ve- 
hemenoe  than  good  taste;  for  Ascham,  in  his 
"Toxophilus,"  speaks  of  "roaring  like  a  bull,  as  some 
lawvers  do,  who  think  they  do  best  when  they  cry 
buaest." 

We  might,  however,  had  we  space  to  prolong  this 
article,  produce  a  goodly  array  of  lawyers,  who  in 
more  recent  times  have  reflected  honour  on  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar.  From  Somers,  of  whom  Horace  Walpole 
beautifully  said,  that  "  lie  was  like  a  chapel  in  a  pidace 
that  remained  unprofaned  while  all  around  was  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  falsehood,"  and  Holt,  the  sturdy  and 
intrepid  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  to  the 
great  living  judge  to  whom  Mr.  Forsyth  has  appro- 
priately dedicated  this  volume,'  the  dignity,  and 
character  of  the  profession  have  been  worthily  upheld 
by  a  succession  of  eloquent,  honourable,  and  accom- 
plished men,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  order  and  the  pure 
administration  of  justice. 


THE   TEMPORAL   BENEFITS 

CHRisTiANrry.2 


OF 


Auo^*G  the  correlative  evidences  of  Christianity, 
the  most  important  branch,  perhaps,  is  that  exhibited 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  usefulness  of  an 
institution,  indeed,  cannot  be  advanced  as  a  direct 
proof  of  its  Divine  origin.  It  may  be  accidental, 
ephemeral,  or  more  seeming  than  real.  Supposing 
even  that  this  be  not  the  case,  and  that  the  institution 
is  as  valuable  as  it  appears  to  be ;  that  it  is  productive 
of  actual  and  substantial  good ;  and  that  the  advan- 
tages of  which  it  is  the  source  are  not  counter- 
balanced by  some  secret  tendency  to  corruption ;  still 
its  usefulness  may  have  been  generated  in  the  course 
of  events,  and  may  have  comparatively  little  connexion 
with  the  immediate  origin  of  the  institution  itself. 

All  this  may  be  fairly  allowed ;  and  yet  we  may 
affirm  that  the  value  of  Christianity  to  the  world,  in 
its  social  influences  and  relations,  may  be  urged  as 
an  important  particular  in  the  great  body  of  evidence 
employed  to  establish  its  truth.  If  an  institution  be 
only  accidentally  useful,  the  principle  of  utility  does 
not  exist  within  itself,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
essential  character.  If,  again,  it  be  only  useful  for  a 
time,  or  under  particular  circumstances,  then,  however 

( 1 )  The  Ri<(ht  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

(2)  "  The  Temporal  Utneflta  of  Christianity."  Exemplifled  in  lU 
influence  on  the  Bocial,  Intellectual,  Civil,  and  Political  Condition 
of  Mankind,  from  its  Promulgation  to  the  present  Day.  By  Robert 
BUO^y,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  FhUoiophy  of  the  Mind." 
London :  Longmans.     1849.  jj 


great  the  good  it  may  produce,  the  result  may  be  more 
owing  to  the  temporary  activity  of  those  who  employ 
it  than  to  its  innate  qualities.  In  such  cases,  we  must 
have  evidence  independent  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution,  or  of  its  adaptation  to  certain  states  of 
society,  if  we  wish  to  prove  its  Divine  origin.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  means  and  systems  intended  only 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  the  beneficial  operation 
of  which  has  depended  upon  outward  circumstances, 
have  had  their  beginning  from  above  ;  but  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attribute  such  an  origin  to  institutions 
of  this  character,  except  by  the  aid  of  positive  and 
direct  evidence. 

Now,  when  we  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  Cliristianity,  we  are  struck  with  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  it  has  passed  through  every 
conceivable  state  of  society ;  that  it  has  existed  under 
all  forms  of  government;  been  planted  in  the  most 
various  dimes ;  and  had  for  its  ministers  men  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  most  striking  diversities 
of  temper,  habits  and  condition.  If  it  have  proved 
itself  useful  under  all  this  variety  of  circumstances 
and  in  the  hands  of  such  different  agents,  its  utility 
can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  agents  or  circumstances  ; 
it  can  be  attributed  only  to  some  essential  quality  of 
its  own.  So  again,  there  are  systems,  or  institutions, 
which  involve  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  principles, 
the  latter  of  which  in  the  long  course  of  events  may 
be  brought  into  permanent  action.  Branches  of  the 
old  heathen  religions;  Mahometanism ;  the  churcii 
theories  and  scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages;  all 
had  a  measure  of  usefulness  connected  with  their  de- 
velopment; but  the  blended  error,  the  corrupt 
principle  common  to  them  all,  followed  the  good  like 
a  dark  shadow,  and  by  the  bad  chemistry  of  the 
world,  men's  hearts  were  so  prepared  to  receive  the 
evil  impression  that  it  remained  there  long  after  the 
good  h^  vanished. 

But  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Christianity  can  detect 
no  mixture  of  corruption  with  its  sublime  morality. 
Its  fundamental  law  is  intrinsically  pure.  It  is  stated 
too  distinctly  to  admit  of  modification;  and  it  will 
endure  no  rival  either  in  principles  of  a  different 
nature,  or  in  precepts  of  a  lower  standard.  If  it  have 
proved  useful,  then,  to  society,  it  was  as  capable  of 
being  so  at  the  beginning  as  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  its  progress.  It  has  not  been  indebted  for  its 
beneficial  activity  to  the  chance  of  meeting  on  its  way 
agents  fitted  to  bring  out  what  is  good  in  it,  leaving 
the  bad  to  be  stirred  into  life  by  some  other  kmd  of 
attraction;  it  has  never  had  more  than  one  simple 
characteristic  principle,  and  this  principle  it  has  ever 
displayed  with  a  species  of  divine  ostentation,  saying 
to  the  world.  Bee !  this  is  the  power,  and  this  only,  by 
which  I  will  do  my  work,  and  accomplish  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  beneficence ! 

Suppose,  then,  that  an  argument  is  to  be  framed  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its 
usefulness  to  the  world,  three  points,  according  to  our 
views,  ought  to  be  established :  first,  its  usefulness 
must  belong  to  its  intrinsic  qualities;   secondly,  it 
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most  be  cluirgeable  with  no  ooanteraoting  tendency ; 
and  thirdly,  it  must  have  proved  itself  capabb  of 
benefioiai  action  amid  all  the  revolutions  to  which  the 
world  is  subject.  Let  these  points  be  fairly  esta- 
blished, and  we  shall  have  an  argument  in  support  of 
Christianity,  which,  to  many  minds,  will  have  a  force 
far  greater  than  that  which  belongs  to  other  branches 
of  evidence  of  a  more  profound  and  spiritual  character. 

It  should  be  carefully  observed,  in  the  conduct  of 
such  an  argument  as  this,  that,  to  render  it  complete, 
we  have  not  only  to  prove  the  entire  adaptation  of 
the  system  to  the  useful  purposes  in  view,  but  also  to 
show  that  it  has  really  effected  them.  That  must, 
indeed,  be  a  master-miud  which  can  trace  out  a  code 
of  laws,  or  propose  a  theory  which  shall  touch  at  all 
points  the  complicated  machinery  of  human  life; 
which  shall  indicate  what  ought  to  be  done  to  secure 
universal  good,  and  by  what  methods  the  work  may 
be  most  readily  accomplished.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
indeed,  that  a  system  may  be  framed  so  perfect  in  itself, 
and  which  shall  so  affect  the  moral  faculties  of  our  minds, 
that  we  shall  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  acknowledge 
it  as  divine.  A  thoroughly  accomplished  man  of  science 
needs  not  a  telescope  to  tell  him  how  harmonious  is 
the  course  of  heavenly  bodies ;  nor  does  an  ardiitect 
require  to  see  the  edifice  erected  in  order  to  admire 
the  plan  which  may  have  been  drawn  for  it  by  the 
highest  genius  of  liis  profession.  In  such  cases  a 
few  diagrams,  and  the  instinctive  sense  of  beauty 
and  fitness,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  there 
could  be  but  one  origin  of  the  objects  contemplated. 
And  take  a  moral  system  in  the  same  way.  Let 
the  attention  of  a  mind,  clear,  acute,  profound  and 
susceptible,  be  directed  to  the  conceivably  perfect  and 
harmonious  structure  of  such  a  system ;  let  it  con- 
template it  till  its  several  features  beam  out  with  a 
luminous  distinctness,  like  those  of  an  angelic  por- 
trait, which,  as  is  the  case  with  all  beautiful  pictures, 
awaita  tlie  attraction  of  certain  eyes  before  it  will 
reveal  itself;  let  every  point  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  be  at  length  supplied ;  then  will 
the  mind  be  intensely  convinced  that  the  system  is 
of  Divine  origin  j  it  will  require  no  proof  of  this  to  be 
furnished  by  experiment,  it  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
great  argument  of  the  moral  sense  that  the  pattern 
of  the  system  was  eternal — ^that  it  existed  from  the 
first  in  the  Divine  idea. 

But  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  moral  acuteness 
and  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  that  we  are  capable  of 
appreciating  moral  excellence.  If  we  ourselves  be  in 
a  state  of  pure  intellectual  activity,  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  the  value  of  certain  characteristics  of  a 
system  as  arguments  for  its  Divine  origin.  A  perfect 
mind  would  require  no  experience  whatever  of  the 
working  of  a  system  divinely  phmned  to  prove  the 
heavenly  authorship.  But  itw  intellects  ever  even 
approach  such  a  state  of  purity.  Weakness,  prejudice, 
the  baleful  effects  of  ignorance,  all  tend  to  darken  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  when  investigating  subjects 
of  this  class.  lu  proving  its  Divine  origin,  therefore, 
we  must  not  depend  upon  the  demonstrable  fitness 


of  Christianity  to  be  useful  to  mankind.  We  must 
look  to  what  it  has  really  done ;  we  must  show  that 
with  its  theoretic  perfection  it  combines  a  vitd  power 
sufficient  to  give  a  real  and  outward  being  to  all 
the  purposed  involved  in  its  establishment. 

The  history  of  Christianity  may  be  confidently 
appealed  to  for  the  materials  necessary  to  establish 
these  facts.  But  here  a  caution  should  be  given. 
It  is  not  the  general  reception  of  Christianity  which 
would  prove  its  truth ;  but  its  general  efficiency  when 
received.  Millions  of  professed  converts  might  be 
made,  and  still  the  religion  might  be  false;  but  a 
single  case  of  actual  conversion,  clearly  ascertained 
and  understood,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  its 
truth.  Hence,  we  may  at  once  meet  the  objection 
so  likely  to  be  urged,— Why  has  Christianity,  if  it 
have  such  power  in  itself,  suffered  such  checks  in 
its  advancement,  and  so  often  been  compelled,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  retreat  from  the  inroads  of  darkf 
ness  and  superstition  P  The  advance  of  Christianity 
against  outward  opposition,  or  its  continuance  among 
declared  antagonists,  depends  upon  rules  prescribed 
by  the  great  Providence  of  the  universe.  The 
real  question  for  us  to  determine  b,  Whether 
Christianity  have  proved  itself  capable  of  fulfilling 
all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and,  as 
far  as  we  are  made  acquainted  with  tliose  objects,  by 
its  own  authoritative  statements  ?  Again,  we  say, 
let  its  history  be  consulted.  It  will  then  be  seen 
how  it  has,  by  its  own  vigour,  revived  the  dormant 
energies  of  human  nature,  given  an  upward  step  and 
look  to  whole  masses  of  the  race  before  sunk  in  hope- 
less subjection,  and  supplied  to  every  man,  in  his 
own  individual  state  and  character,  the  means  of  self- 
improvement,  of  self-conquest,  renewal  and  elevation, 
to  a  degree  only  limited  by  absolute  perfection. 
That  it  has  accomplished  these  things,  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, by  its  general  influences,  the  changed  character 
of  society  abundantly  proves ;  that  it  is  fitted  to  effect 
the  change  in  individuals  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
any  man  that  will  may  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  mind  and  heart. 

We  have  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian evidence,  as  dcducible  from  the  salutary  opera- 
tions of  the  system  in  the  world.  It  is  an  important 
and  interesting  theme.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  mind  fall  into  the  error  of  measuring  the 
utility  of  a  Divine  religion  by  the  temporal  good 
which  it  may  accomplish.  Utility,  in  the  narrow 
sense  in  which  the  world  employs  the  word,  is  but  a 
very  imperfect  test  of  the  real  grandeur,  or  power, 
of  any  thing  of  heavenly  origin.  But  with  this 
caution,  the  subject  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
readers  of  all  classes.  It  will  teach  them  to  trace  to 
its  right  source  many  a  blessing  which  they  now  in- 
definitely ascribe  first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
principle  of  civilization,  but  which,  in  reality,  be- 
longs to  Christianity,  and  to  Christianity  alone. 

With  these  feelings  on  the  subject,  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  so  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Blakey  has  made 
it  the  theme  of  careful  investigation.    We  could  not 
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enter  into  an  examination  of  bis  several  arguments 
without  transgressing  our  prescribed  limits.  But 
those  who  know  the  value  of  ingenious  remark  and 
learned  illustration  wlien  applied  to  topics  of  this 
kind,  will  read  his  volumes  with  equal  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Mr.  Blakey  bas  touched  on  most  of  the  topics 
connected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  up  to  the 
present  time.  His  historical  sketches  are  generally 
well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  point  he  has  in  view. 
In  some  instances  they  may  be  considered  too  lengthy, 
and  as  failing  to  show  with  sufficient  force  the  main 
drift  of  the  argument.  We  differ  from  him  also  as  to 
the  expediency  of  making  any  part  of  the  proof  of 
the  utility  of  Christianity  to  depend  upon  the  proof 
that  certain  institutions  founded  in  its  name  were  in 
some  degree  beneficial  to  society.  Thus  the  papacy, 
the  monastic  system,  and  other  things,  of  like  kind, 
may  indeed  be  shown  to  have  had  their  good  effects 
for  a  time ;  but  would  not  a  stricter  view  of  the 
subject  prove  that  Christianity,  in  several  of  these 
cases,  was  only  employed  as  an  inferior  agent,  and  that 
the  real  origin  of  the  institutions  referred  to  may  be 
found  in  some  modification  of  worldly  policy,  or  some 
particular  state  of  mental  culture?  Christianity, 
indeed,  was  there  :  but  how  attenuated  !  how  stripped 
of  its  spiritual  glory,  as  far  as  it  depended  for  the 
exhibition  of  its  best  qualities  on  any  of  these 
systems !  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  continued, 
though  often  only  in  secret,  to  operate  with  all  its 
divine  force  in  spite  of  the  antagonist  principles 
wliich  prevailed  in  churches  and  monasteries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  language  sometimes  employed  on  this 
subject,  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  transmission  of  Christianity,  or  its  enlarging 
influences,  did  really  depend  upon  the  means  often  so 
corruptly  employed  by  its  ministers.  The  best 
apology  advanced  for  monastic  institutions  is  applicable 
only  to  a  very  small  portion  of  their  number.  In 
Germany,  they  were  homes  for  men  who  spent  their 
lives  in  cultivatmg  the  lands,  or  in  strictly  performing 
the  work  of  missionaries;  in  England  and  Ireland 
they  were  literally  seminaries  of  learning.  But  these 
were  few  in  comparison  with  tlie  rest,  in  which  sloth 
and  licentiousness  proved  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
name.  Christianity  could  well  have  dispensed  with 
such  auxiliaries;  and  sorry  we  should  be  to  argue 
with  an  infidel  on  the  ground  of  its  utility,  if  we 
had  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  ills  which  they  have 
inflicted  on  society.  So  again  with  regard  to  the 
papacy.  A  few  such  men  as  Gregory  the  Great  make 
a  vast  show  in  the  dark  line  of  papal  chronology. 
Their  love  of  peace  and  justice  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  fierce  spirit  of  Barbarian  kings  and  warriors. 
Christianity  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  merit  of  all  they 
did  under  its  influence ;  but  the  stricter  the  account 
kept  as  to  what  temporal  benefits  Christianity  itself 
has  conferred  on  mankind,  and  what  good  the  world 
has  derived  from  the  papacy,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  credit  of  the  former. 

We  Irnve  a  strong  conviction,  that  if  Christianity 


had  been  allowed  to  work  in  its  own  spiritual  way,  and 
by  means  and  methods  strictly  in  accordance  with  its 
spiritual  nature,  the  temporal  benefits  enjoyed  bj 
mankind,  under  its  sway,  would  have  been  tenfold 
what  they  now  are.  We  are  also  inclined  to  believe 
that  notwithstanding  the  confusion  introduced  into 
the  subject,  by  our  not  always  distinguishing  between 
Christianity  and  its  supposed  agents,  we  may  still,  by- 
careful  inquiry,  determine  the  real  triumphs  of  our 
faith  over  the  great  enemies  of  human  happiness. 
However  this  may  be,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the 
appearance  of  a  book  like  Mr.  Bhikey's.  It  cannot 
fail  to  do  good,  if  read  fairly  and  thoughtfully. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING-DESK. 

The  great  topic  of  the  ensuing  month  will  doubt- 
less be  the  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  Ireland.  The 
troubled  state  of  that  beautiful  but  most  unhappy  coun- 
try, has  lately  deterred  travellers  from  turning  their 
steps  thitherward.  The  impression  was  natural  enough, 
that  some  degree  of  personal  risk  had  to  be  encountered 
in  doing  so ;  but  however  certain  demagogues  may 
have  sought  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the 
alien  "  Saxon,"  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  declare, 
that  in  no  country  is  the  wayfarer  more  secure,  as  all 
who  have  gone  there  agree  in  testifying.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  fierceness  of  political  excite- 
ment, the  traveller  has  ever  been  regarded  as  sacred. 
We  might,  indeed,  relate  more  than  one  trait  of  the 
spontaneous  unbought  kindness  with  which  he  is  wel- 
comed ;  let  the  following  mstance  suffice.  Crossing, 
some  years  ago,  from  Glengariff  to  Kenmare,  before 
the  construction  of  the  present  road  had  smoothed  the 
ruggedness  of  the  mountain  pass,  a  traveller,  wearied 
with  many  a  long  mile  over  loose  bog  and  jagged  rock, 
halted  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  his  strength,  on 
an  eminence  above  the  town,  distant  three  miles,  to 
which  his  steps  were  bound.  A  farmer  of  the  middling 
class,  on  horseback,  came  up  thence  from  attending 
market,  bound  to  his  home  in  some  recess  of  these 
wild  mountains.  He  looked  at  the  way-worn,  travel- 
soiled  stranger  with  an  expression  that  might  have 
beamed  in  the  countenance  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
and  instantly  leaping  from  the  saddle,  exchiimed — 

"  I  see  you  arc  tired,  sir ;  now  take  my  horse,  sir, 
do,  and  ride  him  to  Kenmare;"  urging  his  request  the 
while  with  a  persevering  earnestness  which  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  any  refusal,  however  thankfully 
couched. 

But  to  return.  Her  Majesty's  visit  is  of  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  The  stream  of  travel 
will  set  in  more  than  ever  towards  the  sister  island ;  and 
its  great,  and,  by  the  many,  unsuspected  beauties  will 
be  disclosed.  The  unequalled  grandeur  of  its  coast,  and 
surpassing  loveliness  of  its  lake  scenery,  rivalling,  in 
its  own  style,  any  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  will, 
when  known,  become  objects  of  increasing  attention, 
especially  when  so  much  of  the  continent  is  closed  to 
tourists ;  and  thus  the  money  spent  abroad  will  be 
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ciioiilated  through  the  poyerty-stricken  districts  of 
L^land,  interest  will  be  created,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, in  her  wretched  condition ;  and  knowledge  will 
be  gained,  tending  to  form  a  sound  public  opinion 
as  to  those  effectual  measures  of  relief  which,  we 
yerily  belieye,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  about  to 
be  put  into  vigorous  operation. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  direct  our  readers 
to  publications  of  sterling  value  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland.  And  none,  by  common  consent  of  the  press 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  have  established  such  a  claim 
as  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  well-known  sketches  of 
Irish  life  by  the  lady;  while  her  husband's  acquire- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  antiquary  have  enabled  him  to 
contribute  a  most  valuable  stock  of  information  to 
their  joint  production.  This  is  now  being  re-issued 
in  two  forms,  viz.  the  "  Ireland,"  complete  in  itself 
in  two  volumes,  and  a  most  agreeable  and  elegant 
extract  firom  its  pages  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  octavo, 
entitled  "  A  Week  at  Killamey."  As  this  beautiful 
spot  will  perhaps  be  visited  by  some  of  the  more 
fortunate  of  our  subscribers,  while  others,  who  are 
compelled  to  remain  at  home,  may  be  anxious  to  have 
a  lively  description  of  it,  we  may  safely  say  that  for 
graphic  delineation  of  scenery,  antiquarian  research, 
general  information,  and  lively  sketches  of  local 
manners  and  traditions,  this  little  book,  which  is 
besides  profusely  and  capitally  iUustrated,  is  without 
an  equal  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
following  description  of  'Irish  Beggars'  will  give  a 
good  sample  of  its  lively  and  characteristic  style  : — 

"  Time  out  of  mind,  Killamey  has  been  famous  for 
its  beggan ;  and  as  this  subject  is  one  that  will  have 
demanded  much  of  the  Tourist's  attention  from  his  first 
stepping  upon  Irish  ground,  he  will  not  consider  out  of 
place  some  remarks  concerning  It. 

"  Their  wit  and  humour  are  as  proverbial  as  their 
rags  and  wretchedness ;  and  both  too  frequently  excite 
a  laugh,  at  the  cost  of  serious  reflection  upon  their 
misery  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  lessened. 
Every  town  is  full  of  objects  who  parade  their  afilictions 
with  ostentation,  or  exhibit  their  half-naked  children,  as 
80  many  claims  to  alms  as  a  right.  Age,  decrepitude, 
imbecility,  and  disease  surround  the  car  the  moment  it 
stops,  or  block  up  the  shop-doors,  so  as  for  a  time 
effectually  to  prevent  either  entrance  or  exit.  In  the 
small  town  of  Macroom,  about  which  we  walked  one 
evening,  desiring  to  examine  it  undisturbed,  we  had 
refused  in  positive  terms,  to  relieve  any  applicant; 
promising,  however,  to  bestow  the  next  morning  a 
halfpenny  each  upon  all  who  might  ask  it  The  news 
spread,  and  no  beggurs  intruded  themselves  on  our 
notice  for  that  night.  Next  day  it  cost  us  exactly  three 
shillings  and  tenpenoe  to  redeem  the  pledge  we  had 
given ;  no  fewer  than  ninety-two  having  assembled  at 
the  inn  gate.  We  encountered  them,  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  every  town  through  which  we  psssed.  It 
is  vain  to  plead  inability  to  give  relief;  if  you  have  no 
halfpence  the  answer  is  ready,  '  Ah,  but  we'll  divide  a 
little  sixpence  between  us ;'  and  then  comes  the  squabble 
as  to  which  of  the  group  shall  be  made  agent  for  the 
rest.  Every  imaginable  mode  of  obtaining  a  gratuity 
is  resorted  to;  distorted  limbs  are  exposed,  rags  are 
studiously  disphiyed,  and,  almost  invariably,  a  half- 
idiot,  with  his  frightful  glare  and  paralysed  voice,  is 
foremost  among  them.  The  language  in  which  they 
frame  their  petitions  is  always  pointed,  forcible,  and, 


generally,  highly  poetic : — *  Good  luck  to  yer  ladyship's 
happy  face  this  morning — sure  ye'll  lave  the  light  heart 
in  my  bussom  before  ye  go  T — *  Oh,  then,  look  at  the 
poor  that  can't  look  at  you,  my  lady ;  the  dark  man 
can't  see  if  yer  beauly  is  like  yer  sweet  voice ;' — '  Darlin 
glntleman,  the  heavens  be  yer  bed,  and  give  us  some- 
thing ;* — '  Oh,  the  blessing  of  the  widdy  and  five  small 
childer,  that's  waiting  for  yer  honour's  bounty,  'ill  be 
wid  ye  on  the  road  ;'— *  Oh,  help  the  poor  crayther  that  *s 
got  no  childer  to  show  yer  honour — they're  down  in  the 
sickness,  and  the  man  that  owns  them  at  sea ;' — '  Oh, 
then,  won't  your  ladyship  buy  a  dying  woman's  prayers — 
chape T— 'They're  keeping  me  back  from  the  penny 
you're  going  to  give  me,  lady  dear,  because  I'm  wake  in 
myself  and  the  heart's  broke  wid  the  hunger.'  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  sentences  we  gathered  from  the  groups ; 
we  might  fill  pages  with  similar  examples  of  ingenious 
and  eloquent  appeals.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
striking  but  melancholy  scene  the  artist  has  portrayed. 

"  A  beggar,  on  receiving  a  refusal  from  a  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  addressed  him  with — *  Ha,  then,  it's  little 
business  you'd  have  only  for  the  likes  of  us ;'  another, 
vainly  soliciting  charity  from  a  gentleman  with  red 
hair,  thrust  forward  her  child,  with — '  And  won't  ye 
give  a  ha'penny  to  the  little  boy  1— sure  he's  foxy  like  yer 
honour.'  '  You've  lost  all  your  teeth,'  was  said  to  one 
of  them — *  Time  for  mo  to  lose  'em  when  1  'd  nothing 
for  them  to  do,'  was  the  reply.  Some  time  ago  we  were 
travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  and  at  Naas,  where  it  had 
been  said  '  the  native  beggars  double  the  population  of 
the  town,'  a  person  inside  told  a  troublesome  and  perse- 
vering applicant  very  coarsely  to   go  to The 

woman  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  said,  with  inimitable 
humour,  'Ah,  then  it's  a  long  journey  yer  honour's 
sending  us ;  may  be  yer  honour  '11  give  us  something 
to  pay  our  expenses.'  We  saw  in  Waterford,  a  gentle- 
man angrily  repulse  a  be  .-gar,  with  a  call  to  his  servant 
to  shut  the  door ;  and  an  odd  soliloquy  followed :  the 
woman  half  murmured  and  half  hissed,  *  Shut  the  door  1 
and  that's  it,  is  itl  Oh,  then,  that's  what  VW  be  saying 
to  you  when  ye  want  to  pass  through  the  gate  of  heaven. 
It's  then  I'll  be  saying  to  St.  Peter,  Shut  the  door,  St. 
Peter,  says  I,  to  a  dirty  nagur,  that'ud  disgrace  the 
place  intirely,  says  I — and  ye'll  be  axing  me  to  let  you 
in ;  the  never  a  fut,  says  I— shut  the  door,  says  I ;  shut 
the  door  I  Ould-go-by-the-ground  (the  person  who  bad 
excited  her  wrath  was  of  diminutive  stature),  what '11 
ye  say  thenl*  *May  the  spotted  fever  split  yc  in  four 
halves  ! '  was  a  curse  uttered  by  a  beggar  who  had  been 
rejected  somewhat  roughly.  *  Foxy-head,  foxy-head,* 
was  called  out  by  one  as  a  reproach  to  another ;  '  That 
ye  may  never  see  the  Dyer ! '  was  the  instant  answer. 
Our  purse  having  been  exhausted,  we  had  been  deaf  to 
the  prayer  of  one  who  was  covered  so  meagrely  as 
scarcely  to  be  described  as  clad  :  she  turned  away  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  murmuring,  '*  Well,  God  be 
praised,  it 's  fine  summer  clothing  we  have,  any  way." 
Once, — it  was  at  Macroom,  of  which  we  have  par- 
ticularly spoken,— among  a  group  we  noted  a  fair-haired 
girl.  She  might  have  been  the  study  from  which  Mr. 
Harvey  copied  this  picture :  and  let  no  one  think  it 
idealized.  We  have  seen  many  such,  along  every  road 
we  travelled.  Perfect  in  form  as  a  Grecian  statue,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  fawn.  The  hood  of  her  cloak 
shrouded  each  side  of  her  face;  and  the  folds  draped  her 
slender  figure  as  if  the  nicest  art  had  been  exerted  in 
aid  of  nature.  There  was  something  so  sad,  so  shy,  and 
yet  so  earnest,  in  her  entreaty  for  *  charity,  for  the  love 
of  God,*  that  we  should  have  at  once  bestowed  it,  had 
not  a  thin,  pallid  woman,  whose  manner  was  evidently 
superior  to  those  around  her,  and  whose  '  tatters '  bore 
a  character  of  'old  decency,'  made  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  and,  struggling  with  excited  feelings,  forced 
the  girl  from  our  side.  Curious  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  interference,  we  followed  them,  and  learned  it. 
'  My  name 's  Mac  Sweeny,'  said  the  woman,  somewhat 

roudly,  after  a  few  preliminary  questions;  'and  I  am 
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A  lone  widow,  with  fire  of  these  cnytbnn  depending 
on  my  four  bones.  Ood  knows  'tis  hard  I  work  for  the 
bit  and  the  sup  to  gire  them ;  and  'tis  poor  we  are,  and 
always  hare  been ;  but  none  of  my  family  OTer  took  to 
the  road  or  begged  from  any  Christian— till  this  bad 
girieen  disgraced  them.'  The  mother  was  sobbing  like 
a  child,  and  so  was  her  '  girieen.'  '  Mother/  said  the 
girl,  'sure  little  Timsy  was  hungry,  and  the  gentleman 
wouldn't  miss  iu'  Our  car  was  waiting ;  we  bad  far  to 
go  that  day,  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  the  cabin 
without  hearing  what,  we  are  sure,  must  have  been  a 
touching  story ;  but  we  left  the  widow  less  heart-broken 
than  when  we  found  her.* 

The  beggars  in  the  various  towns  have  their  distinc- 
tive characters,  and  they  differ  essentially  from  those 
Who  beg  in  the  country.  In  the  towns  it  is  usually  a 
'profession ; '  the  same  faces  are  always  encountered  in 
the  same  places ;  and  they  are  very  jealous  of  interlopers, 
unless  good  cause  be  shown  for  sidditions  to  'the  craft' 
In  Dublin  they  are  exceedingly  insolent  and  repulsive ; 
in  Cork,  merry  and  good-humoured,  but  most  pro- 
vokingly  clamorous ;  in  Waterford,  their  petitions  were 
preferred  more  by  looks  than  word{>,  and  a  refusal  was 
at  once  tnkcn  ;  in  Clonmel — we  were  there  during 
a  season  of  frightful  want — thev  appeared  to  be  so 
thoroughly  depressed  and  heart-broken  to  utter  even 
a  sentence  of  appeal ;  in  Killamey  they  seemed  trusting 
to  their  utter  wretchedness  and  filth  of  apparel,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  surpassing  grace  and  beautv  of  nature 
all  around  them,  to  extort  charity  from  the  visitors ; 
and  in  Wicklow,  where  we  encountered  far  fewer  than 
we  expected  (always  excepting  Glendalough),  they 
laboured  to  earn  money  by  tendering  something  like 
advioe  as  to  the  route  that  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  were  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  One  had  followed 
a  friend  of  ours,  to  his  great  annoyance,  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  and  on  bidding  him  good-bye,  had  the  modesty  to 
ask  fbr  a  little  sixpence.  'For  what?'  inquired  the 
gentleman ;  '  what  have  yim  done  for  meV  *  Ah,  then, 
sure  haven't  I  been  keeping  ver  honour  in  discoorse  V 
In  the  country,  where  passers-by  are  not  numerous,  the 
aged  or  bed-ridden  beggar  is  frequently  placed  in  a  sort 
of  hand-barrow,  and  laid  at  morning  by  the  road-side, 
to  excite  compassion  and  procure  alms :  not  nnfrequently 
their  business  is  conducted  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  ; 
and  often  they  are  drawn  about  by  some  neighbour's 
child." 

Anerback*s  "  Narrative  of  Events  in  Vienna,"  from 
the  murder  of  Latour  to  the  siege  by  Windischgratz, 
gives  U8  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Austrian  capital  during  the  recent  short-lived  in- 
surrection. And  a  painful  spectacle  it  is  of  the 
treacherous  intrigues,  and  reactionary  policy  of  the 
court  on  the  one  hand,  giving  birth  to  an  ill- organized 
democratic  movement  on  the  other,  without  9e finite 
purpose  and  without  competent  leaders,  easily  crushed 
and  as  surely  followed  by  an  inevitable  military  des- 
potism. The  writer's  estimate  of  the  events  passing 
around  him,  and  of  the  actors  in  them,  appears 
strikingly  judicious  and  free  from  prejudice,  in  favour 
of  either  mobs  or  kings.  As  a  disinterested  and 
competent  witness,  his  statements  and  reflections  are 
worthy  of  every  credit.  Of  tlic  indecision  and  weakness 
of  the  popular  leaders,  their  quarrels  and  intrigues — of 
the  wordy  effervescence  of  the  insurgents,  of  the 
panic,  terror,  and  suspicion  that  prevailed  during  the 
siege— a  vivid  impression  is  furnished  us.  The 
narrative  is  not,  indeed,  a  continuous  history  of  the 
Viennese  insurrection,  but  the  few  gaps  in  the  chain 
of  events  are  filled  np  by  an  introduction  and  appendix 


by  the  able  translator.  The  book  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  studyiug  the  momentous 
movement  now  going  on  in  Germany. 

Every  book  connected  with  the  Oregon  territory 
and  Califofnia,  is  just  now  sought  out  and  read  with 
avidity  ; — but  Mr.  Alexander  Hoss's  narrative  of  the 
remarkable  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Columbia, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  would 
at  all  times  be  a  work  full  of  interest.  The  same 
subject  had,  indeed,  been  treated  many  years  ago  by 
Washington  Irving,  with  all  the  fascination  of  his 
style ;  but  his  work  was  compiled  from  various  docu- 
ments, and  had  not,  consequently,  that  freshness  and 
reality  that  none  but  an  eye-witness  can  impart. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  certain 
statements,  which,  tinged  by  a  natural  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Astor — a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Irving's 
—  required  to  be  impartially  reviewed.  Having 
attentively  perused  both  works,  we  must  entirely 
exonerate  Mr.  Irving  from  the  slightest  attempt  to 
pervert  the  facts  of  the  case ;  while  we  think  Mr. 
Boss's  narrative  conclusively  proves  the  existence  of 
great  harshness  and  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship.  But  to  the  public,  little  concerned 
in  this  dispute,  the  principal  interest  of  this  work  will 
consist  in  its  pictures  of  all  the  hardships  of  a  settle- 
ment in  a  remote  wilderness, — of  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  the  band  of  hardy  pioneers  who  struggled 
with  them — and  in  its  descriptions  of  the  native 
Indian  tribes,  and  their  manners  and  customs.  On 
all  these  subjects,  if  wc  do  not  find  that  peculiar 
charm  which  the  accomplished  authoi*  of  the  "  Sketch 
Book "  is  skilled  in  throwing  over  whatever  subject 
he  may  be  engaged  in,  m'c  have  a  quality,  which  in 
sterling  value  must,  in  the  case  of  a  book  of  travels, 
be  admitted  to  outweigh  it — namely,  the  simple,  un- 
affected, truthful  style  of  ouc  who  has  mingled  in  and 
felt  all  that  he  commits  to  paper.  Not  that  Mr. 
Ross's  work  is  at  all  deficient  in  the  graphic  power  of 
describing  a  picturesque  scene,  or  bringing  home  to 
the  reader's  feelings  a  thrilling  situation,  as,  did  our 
limits  permit,  might  be  abundantly  proved  by  many 
capital  quotations.  The  book  is  sure  to  prove  lively 
and  amusing  to  the  general  reader;  while  to  those 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
it  has  in  addition  a  sterling  and  documentary  value. 
We  can  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
patrons. 

"  The  Albatross ;  or.  Voices  from  the  Ocean."  By 
H.  E.  J.  Kingston,  Esq.  These  three  volumes  are 
filled,  partly  with  an  account  of  the  adventures  of 
H.M.S.  Albatross,  employed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
in  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  partly  with 
stories  told  by  the  officers  and  crerw  to  wile  away 
idle  hours  on  the  voyage.  These  are  reproduced  for 
the  reader's  benefit,  by  the  second  lieutenant,  ^Ir. 
Kingston.  The  work  is  very  well  written,  in  a  clear, 
straightforward,  cheery,  sailoriikc  style,  which  keeps 
up  tlie  reader's  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  as  they  impressed 
themselves  on  tlic  mind  of  an  eyewitness,  are  here 
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depicted  in  a  strikingly  truthful  manner.  Upon  the 
debatable  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  slave  pre- 
ventive service,  we  have  nothing  to  say  here ;  as  a 
moral  protest  made  by  England  against  slavery,  it  will 
generally  be  looked  upon  as  a  highly  honourable 
service. 

"Self  Dependence.*'  A  very  long,  tough,  well- 
meant,  but  iU-execiited  novel. 

"The  Rectory  Guest.*'  By  the  author  of  the 
"  Gambler's  Wife,"  &c.  One  of  the  most  powerfully 
interesting  novels  we  have  met  with  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  author  shows  great  skill  in  the  analysis 
and  exhibition  of  tragic  passion,  and  no  small  talent 
for  picturesque  and  poetic  effect.  The  story  is  calcu- 
lated to  enthrall  the  feelings,  and  by  its  whole  effect 
to  purify  the  heart.  It  would  be  improved  by  a 
slight  abridgment.  Its  great  fault  is  its  deficiency  in 
literary  excellence.  The  style  is  often  poor,  graceless, 
involved,  and  without  precision  or  elegance.  This  is 
a  great  pity,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tale 
with  so  many  high  and  uncommon  materials,  for  a 
work  of  really  fine  art.  We  would  cordially  recom- 
mend the  author  to  take  more  pains  in  the  composit  ion 
of  her  (or  his)  next  work. 

"The  Woodman."  A  historical  romance.  By  G. 
P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Mr.  James  has  given  the  public  another 
historic  novel,  and  in  his  most  agreeable  style.  Indeed 
our  young  lady  readers  will  find  much  more  of  love- 
making  than  this  author  is  apt  to  admit  into  the 
serious  business  of  his  narratives.  The  present  work 
begins  with  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  gave  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  house  of  York,  and  ends  with 
that  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  restored  it  to  the 
Lancasterians.  The  hero  is  Thomas  Boyd,  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  was  believed  to  have  perished  at  Tewkes- 
bury, but  who  was  saved  after  the  battle,  and 
subsequently  lived  incognito  as  a  sort  of  woodman 
and  small  farmer,  until  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
renewing  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  AVliitc  Rose. 
His  wife  was  the  princess  Mary,  or,  as  she  is  some- 
times called,  IVIargaret,  of  Scotland* 

BUDA   AND   I'ESTH. 

(fBOM  the  BL0CK£B£BQ.) 

Ths  increasing  interest  of  the  war  in  Hungary 
may  weU  justify  the  insertion  of  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  capital — correctly  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving — which  displays,  on  the  left  hand, 
the  ancieut  stronghold  of  Buda»  and,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  more  modem  city  of  Pesth.  Buda  is  of 
very  ancient  foundation,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking the  Danube,  which  is  herd  wider  than  the 
Thames  at  London.  It  is  strongly  defended,  but 
commanded  by  the  still  higher  elevation  of  the  Blocks- 
berg,  from  which  the  view  is  taken,  and  which  is  also 
fortified.  Pesth,  on  the  contrary,  is  open.  The  two 
cities  were  formerly  connected  solely  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  has,  we  believe,  been  removed,  and  a 
magnificent  suspension  bridge  erected  by  Mr.  Tierney 
Clark,  the  architect  of  that  at  Hammersmith. 


Buda  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Turks,  it 
having  been  long  occupied  by  them,  and  many  curious 
traces  of  them  still  exist.  They  were  at  length  ex- 
pelled by  the  Austrians.  Prominent  among  the  build- 
ings is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  crowning  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  The  foundation  of  the  modem  city 
of  Pesth  dates  from  the  reign  of  Maria  llicresa  and 
her  son,  the  Emperor  Joseph.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  many  fine  buildings,  especially  along  the 
line  of  the  quay,  and  it  was  rapidly  increasing  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out. 

Buda  has  already  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
present  war,  the  Hungarians  having  first  cannonaded 
it  from  the  Blocksberg,  and  afterwards  stormed  it. 
At  present  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians, 
and  may,  perhaps,  change  hands  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  struggle.  The  enormous  forces  brought  to 
bear  against  the  gallant  Hungarians  may,  but  too 
probably,  outweigh  their  national  devotion'and  the 
talents  of  their  generals ;  but  the  calling  in  of  a 
foreign  force  has  inflamed  to  the  last  degree  of  ex- 
asperation the  feelings  of  an  outraged  and  noble 
people,  and  rendered  all  reconciliation  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Should  they  fail  in  the  present  heroic 
struggle,  it  will  probably  be  to  arise  some  day  with  re- 
newed vigour,  and  throw  off  for  ever  a  yoke  which  a 
perfidious  violation  of  their  rights,  and  the  invocation 
of  a  tyrannical  arbitrcment,  have  justly  rendered  in- 
supportable. 

QODBEWITHTHBE.i 

L.  A.  K. 

God  be  with  thee  !  thou  must  wander 
Tlirough  a  world  of  toil  and  care ; 
God  be  with  thee  !  sin  and  slander 
Soon  may  cloud  thy  dawning  fair. 

God  be  with  thee  !  friends  may  fail  thee, 
Treachery  thj'  bosom  rend : 
God  be  with  thee  !  when  assail  tfaeo 
Heartless  foe,  or  fai thief's  friend. 

God  be  with  thee  !  youth  and  beauty 
Pass  like  dew  at  early  day ; 
God  be  with  thee  I  love  and  duty 
Guard  thy  path,  and  guide  thy  way. 

God  be  with  thee  t  vice  may  snare  thee, 
Death  and  sorrow  wring  thy  heart : 
God  be  with  thee  !  pardon,  spare  thee. 
Strength  from  heaven  to  thee  impart. 

God  be  with  thee  !  guide  and  bless  thee. 
Lead  thee  where  sure  comforts  dwell ; 
God  be  with  thee !  earth  caress  thee. 
Heaven  receive  thee — ^faro  thee  well  I 


•  SCRAPS. 
"  LooKiKG  lately  over  Pasquicr's  *  Becherches  de  la 
France,*  a  book  replete  with  curious  articles  relating 
to  ancient  manners,  customs,  and  inventions,  many  of 
them  common  to  both  that  and  this  country,  I  found 
the  following  ingenious  conjecture  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  numeral  letters  Y.  X.  C.  L.  M.  D ;  that 
is,  respecting  the  reason  why  they  were  first  put  to 
signify  the  sums  of  five,  ten,  an  hundred,  llfty,  a 


(I)  The  words  "good  bye,"  ore  an  abDrevUtion  of  "God  b«  with 
thee." 
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thousand,  and  fire  hundred ;  and  as  I  do  not  recollect  | 
ever  to  have  met  with  it  in  any  Eugli^h  author,  it 
may  not  he  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  collection. 

"The  first  obvious  method  of  reckouing,  M.  Pasquier 
supposes  to  have  been  upon  the  fingers,  each  finger 
standing  for  one,  and  represented  by  an  upright  ' 
stroke,  so  that  the  number  four  was  represented  by 
nil ;  but  there  being  no  more  fingers  on  one  hand,  j 
wherewith  to  continue  the  account,  the  number  five 
was  considered  as  formed  by  the  first  finger  and 
thumb,  which,  when  the  hand  is  displayed,  has 
something  of  the  V  like  figure. 

"  The  representation  of  five  being  thus  fixed  on,  its 
double,  or  ten,  was  produced  by  joining  together  of 
two  V's  at  their  points,  which  formed  a  figure  so  like 
an  X,  that  that  letter  is  made  to  stand  for  it,  being 
compounded  of  two  Vs. 

"  The  letter  C,  anciently  written  E,  being  the  initial 
letter  of  the  Latin  word  Centum,  was  a  very  obvious 
and  natural  abbreviation  of  that  number ;  and  being 
divided  in  two  horizontally,  each  half  was  a  kind  of 
L  ;  that  letter  was  therefore  adopted  to  signify  fifty. 
For  the  like  reason  the  letter  M,  the  initial  letter  of 
the  Latin  word  milUf  signifying  a  thousand,  is  made 
to  stand  for  that  sum.  It  was  anciently  wrote  thus, 
^,  which,  being  divided  down  the  middle,  split  into 
two  letters,  each  resembling  a  D,  and  D  accordingly 
is  the  numeral  letter  for  five  hundred,  or  half  of  one 
thousand.  Whether  these  conjectures  are  grounded 
on  truth,  I  will  not  take  on  me  to  determine  ;  it  must 
be  allowed  they  are  ingenious  and  plausible." — From 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  published  1775. 


The  use  of  forks  at  table  did  not  prevail  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  we  learn  from  a  remaik- 
able  passage  in  Coryat.  The  reader  will  laugh  at  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  this  important  discovery  or 
innovation  is  related. 

"Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  tlmt  might  have 
been  spoken  of  before,  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian 
towne.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian 
cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my 
travels,  neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  ot 
Christendome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commonly 
in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  little  forke 
when  they  eat  their  meate ;  for  while  with  their 
knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meate 
out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  the  fork  which  they  hold 
in  the  other  hand  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  w  hat- 
soever  he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  mealc  should  unadvisedly  toucli  the  dish  of 
meat  with  his  fingers,  from  which  all  the  table  doe 
cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company 
as  having  trangressed  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  in 
so  much  that  for  his  error  he  shall  oe  at  least  brow- 
beaten, if  not  reprehended  in  words.  This  form  of 
feeding,  I  understood,  is  generally  used  in  all  places 
of  Italy,  their  forks  being  for  the  most  part  made  of 
yronn,  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  only 
used  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity 
is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  endure  to 
have  his  dish  touched  by  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 


fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  this 
forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  Germany,  and  often-times  in  Englaud 
since  I  came  home;  being  once  quipped  for  that 
frequently  usinj:  my  forke  by  a  certain  learned  gen- 
tleman, a  familiar  friend  of  mme,  Mr.  Lawrence 
A^'hitaker ;  who  in  his  merry  humour,  doubted  not  to 
call  me  at  table,  Eurcifer,  only  for  using  a  forke  at 
feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause." — Coryafs  Crudities. 
1611. 


Sib, — ^The  following  gallant  and  almost  incredible 
action,  and  signal  victory  gained  by  an  English  captain, 
commanding  one  small  privateer,  over  a  large  Turkish 
fieet,  is  related  by  Roger  £.  of  Castlemayne,  in  his 
account  of  the  War  between  the  Venetians  and 
Turks,  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  letter,  dated  23d  May, 
1666,  and  addressed  to  King  Charles  II.  As  the 
book  is  rather  scarce,  and  the  fact  not  much  known, 
I  have  transcribed  it  for  your  work,  and  if  you  have 
a  spare  comer  should  be  glad  if  you  would  insert  it. 

Your's,  &c. 

"  Among  the  English  that  fought  bravely,  Captain 
Thomas  Middleton,  (who  had  his  ship  hired  in  his 
service,)  did  a  most  prodigious  action.  It  happened 
that  the  admiral,  intending  a  design  against  the  Dar- 
danelles, put  Middleton  in  so  desperate  a  place  that 
he  was  in  danger  from  laud  to  be  sunk  at  every  shot. 
He  advised  the  commander  of  it,  and  withal  told  him 
that  the  peril  of  himself  and  ship  did  not  so  much 
trouble  him  as  to  be  set  where  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  offend  the  enemy.  Having  no  auswer,  or  at 
best  a  bad  one,  and  seeing  it  could  not  prejudice  the 
fleet,  he  drew  off  a  little  the  vessel,  (his  onlv  live- 
lihood,) from  the  needless  danger  it  was  in.  \Vhen 
the  business  was  over  they  dismissed  him,  (in  a 
council  of  war,)  with  the  title  of  coward;  and  all 
the  soldiers  being  taken  away,  he  was  left  only  with 
some  fifty  English  to  return  home,  or  whither  else  he 
pleased.  He  had  not  parted  long  from  the  Armata, 
tut  in  a  stark  calm  met  with  twenty-five  sail,  of  which 
eighteen  were  the  best  gallics  the  great  l\irk  could 
make  in  all  his  fleet.  Tliese  crying  out,  in  derision, 
that  they  would  eat  English  beef  for  dinner,  fell  upou 
him,  wanting  no  assurance,  being  assisted  with  the 
stillness  of  the  air,  and  their  own  strength  and 
number.  But  for  all  this  confidence  they  missed 
their  aim,  for  after  a  long  and  sharp  encounter,  the 
two  Bassas  that  commanded  were  killed,  with  1,500 
to  accompany  them ;  and,  besides  the  many  that  were 
wounded,  the  whole  squadron  was  so  shattered,  that 
they  had  hardly  oars  to  get  off,  and  were  all  unfit  to 
serve,  at  least  wr  that  year.  The  captain  had  neither 
wind,  sails,  nor  tackle  to  follow  them  ;  but  with  much 
ado,  he  yet  afterwards  came  safe  to  Candie,  and  there 
presented  to  the  general  a  whole  ton  of  salted  heads 
of  those  he  had  killed,  in  their  own  boarding.  His 
excellency  was  astonished  at  the  thing,  and  after  all 
the  caresses  imaginable,  he  acquainted  the  senate  with 
it ;  who  with  universal  consent,  ordered  him  a  chain 
and  medal  of  gold,  as  a  testimony  of  their  high 
esteem,  and  his  own  commendable  valour.  Middleton 
afterwards  died  on  his  journey  home,  leaving  a  son 
who  commands  here  a  ship,  and  is  very  well  esteemed 
by  all  the  nobility  for  his  resolution  and  conduct." — 
From  the  Antiquarian  Hepertory,  published  in  1775. 
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GLBNDALOUGH. 

(TBOH  a  nCTUSE  BY  CBBSWICK.) 

Thebe  19,  for  the  most  part,  a  striking  contrast  in 
the  situation  of  monastic  edifices  in  England  and 
Ireknd.  Both,  indeed,  study  seclusion;  But  while 
the  builders  of  the  former  delighted  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  some  green  dale,  overshadowed  with  woods 
and  animated  by  a  sparkling  trout  stream,  the  latter 
seem  to  have  sought  out  the  remotest  and  gloomiest 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  Nowhere  is  this  taste 
more  remarkably  displayed  than  at  Glendalough,  or 
"  The  Seven  Churches." 

If  the  tourist  has  rambled  about  the  cheerful  and 
lovely  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  comes 
suddenly  upon  this  seat  of  monastic  seclusion,  he  is 
arrested  by  its  extraordinary  and  almost  unearthly 
sadness.  The  gayest  cannot  resist  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence, but  are  overshadowed,  when  within  its  pre- 
cincts, with  the  genius  of  the  place.  It  is  a  dark,  still 
nook,  among  desolate  and  shapeless  mountains,  of 
dun  green  and  purple  moss,  streaked  with  dim  silver 
gleams  of  distant  waterfalls  and  torrents.  Clouds  and 
mists  generally  brood  over  it,  and  increase,  by  their 
ghostly  shadows,  the  natural  melancholy  of  the 
place.  But  even  in  the  brightest  day  it  is  cold  and 
corpse-like.  Two  lakes  slumber  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  range  of  jagged,  overhanging  precipices.  On  a 
gently  rising  ground  above  these  Lethean  waters  is  a 
group  of  monastic  buildings,  among  which  repose  the 
ancient  Irish  kings  and  priests.  No  wonder  that  it  is 
regarded  with  awe.  Black  shapeless  fragments, 
crypts  and  vaults  half-buried  in  spongy  moss,  pros- 
trate tombstones,  dim  traces  of  surrounding  walls, 
are,  like  some  half-withered  scroU,  full  of  momentous 
meaning,  to  unravel  the  sense  of  which  defies 
the  power  of  the  antiquary.  A  small  stream  creeps 
sluggishly  out  of  the  sullen  waters  of  the  lake, 
through  a  festering  morass,  beneath  the  mouldering 
ruins.  Erom  their  centre  arises  one  of  those  tall  and 
t  massive  round  towers,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to 
;  Ireland.  There  is  not  a  green  and  liviiig  tree  to 
relieve  the  skeleton-like  bareness  of  the  ruins— only  a 
j  withered  yew  or  two  of  great  antiquity  throw  forth 
their  weird  and  whitening  branches  among  the  tombs. 
Such  is  the  "•Idley  of  Glendalough — a  place  which, 
like  certain  dark  sinister  countenances  we  sometimes 
fall  in  with,  once  seen,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Yet  this  dismal  spot  was  once  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  St.  Ceomgar,  or  Kevin,  the  patron  saint  of 
Glendalough,  is  one  of  those  remarkable  figures  that 
appear  in  early  monastic  history  surrounded  by  a 
legendary  halo ;  who,  like  Macarius  in  Egypt,  or  St. 
Saba  in  Palestine,  led'  into  the  wilderness  crowds  of 
devoted  disciples  in  those  dreary  ages  when  as- 
ceticism was  a  passion  and  a  refuge.  According  to 
the  "  Monasticon  flibemicum,"  this  holy  personage 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Glendalough  in  the  fifth 
century.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  his  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue,  no 
less  than  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  by  him^ 

VOL.X. 


drew  multitudes  from  towns  and  cities,  from  case  and 
affluence,  from  the  cares  and  avocations  of  civil  life, 
and  from  the  comforts  and  joys  of  society,  to  be 
spectators  of  his  pious  acts  and  sharers  in  his  merits. 
This  influence  extended  to  Britain,  and  induced  St. 
Mochuorog  to  repair  thither,  and  build  a  cell  on  the 
east  side  of  Glendalough,  where  a  city  soon  sprang 
up,  and  a  cemetery  was  founded,  from  whence  were 
sent  forth  many  saints  and  exemplary  men,  whose 
sanctity  and  Ip-Arning  diffused  around  the  western 
world  that  universal  light  of  letters  and  religion 
which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  shone  so  resplendently 
throughout  this  remote,  and  at  that  time  tranquil  isle, 
and  were  ahnost  exclusively  confined  to  it. 

Of  this  monastic  city  the  authentic  annals  have 
perished,  and  marvellous  traditions  have  usurped 
their  place.  There  are  some  recesses  in  our  Lady's 
Church,  in  which  women  who  desire  to  become  matrons 
are  recommended  to  turn  round  three  times.  Faith  is 
said  to  work  wonders  here.  Here,  too,  is  a  window 
where,  while  St.  Kevin  was  praying  with  outstretched 
hand,  a  blackbird  descended  and  deposited  her  eggs 
therein.  The  saint,  moved  with  compassion,  remained 
in  the  same  position  till  they  were  hatched.  Scattered 
about  are  certain  stones,  which,  as  affirmed  by  those 
apparently  above  sueh  childishness,  were  formerly 
loaves.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  superstitions  which 
yet  linger  in  Ireland,  and  which  are  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  vulgar.  At  a  pilgrimage  in  the  west 
of  Connemara^  to  a  holy  well  and  cave,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  beautiM  young  woman  of  the  rank  of 
the  gentry,  clad  in  most  unexceptionable  style  of 
elegance,  but  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  her 
fair  feet  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  black  with  bog- 
stains,  having  toiled  in  this  plight  up  one  of  the  most 
rugged  paths  in  that  rugged  country,  to  fulfil  a  cei-taiu 
vow.  These  superstitions,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  are 
not  encouraged  by  the  more  enlightened  of  the  Irish 
priesthood ;  but,  rooted  as  they  are  in  the  popular 
mind,  they  subsist  in  spite  of  them. 

Of  the  traditions  of  Glendalough,  the  most  poetically 
appropriate  to  its  gloomy  situation  is  that  connected 
with  St.  Kevin's  bed.  This  is  a  small  cave,  hollowed 
in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  crag  overhanging  the 
lake,  attainable  only  by  a  difficult,  and,  indeed,  some- 
what perilous  pathway.  This  tradition  has  formed 
the  subject  of  Moore's  Irish  melody,  commencing, — 

'*  By  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Skylark  never  wanders  o'er,"  &c. 

St.  Kevin,  who  was,  it  seems,  a  very  beautiful 
saint,  had  captivated  the  heait  of  a  high-bom  maiden^ 
named  Kathleen : — 

'<  She  had  loved  him  well  and  long, 
Wish'd  him  her's,  nor  thought  it  wrong ; 
Wheresoe'er  the  saint  would  fly, 
Still  he  heard  her  light  foot  nigh. 
East  or  west,  where'er  he  tum'd. 
Still  her  eyes  before  him  bum'd." 

To  escape  the  dangerous  importunity  of  her  pursuit, 
the  young  anchorite  concealed  himself  in  this  almost 
inaccessible  cave ;  but  the  eager  eye  of  love  discovered 
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his  retreat.  Awaking  from  his  uneasy  slumber  on 
the  flinty  oouoh,  he  b^ield  the  fair,  the  too  sednctivB 
Kathleen,  bending  over  him,  and  bathed  in  passionate 
tears.  Terrified,  perhaps,  for  his  struggling  virtue, 
ho  averted  his  eyes,  and  with  instant  ud  deqieiate 
resolution,  hurled  the  tempter  into  the  lake  below. 
Eemorsefd  for  this  cruel,  though  neoessary  aacrifioe, 
he  preferred  a  prayer  to  Heaven  that  no  other  mortal 
might  find  a  grave  in  those  funeral  waters--«  prayer 
that  the  surrounding  peasantry  firmly  believe  was 
granted.  We  may  well  say,  at  least,  of  this  pathetic 
legend,  "  Si  none  vera,  e  ben  inwaioJ* 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MAEBIED   LIFB  OS 
MABY  POWELL, 

APTB&WABDS  MI8TB£SS  lOLTOK.^ 

Ju^,  IsL — ^Mr.  Agnew  sayd  to  me  this  morning, 
somewhat  gravelie,  "  I  observe,  cousin,  you  seem  to 
consider  yourselfe  the  victim  of  circumstances." 
"And  am  I  not  r  I  replied.  "No,"  he  answered, 
"  circulnstanoe  is  a  false  god,  unrecognised  by  the 
Christian,  who  contemns  him,  though  a  stubborn  yet 
a  profitable  servant." — "  That  may  be  alle  very  grand 
for  a  man  to  doe,"  I  sayd.  Very  grand,  but' very 
feasible,  for  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Agnew, "  and  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  wall  alle  our 
lives,  unless  we  have  this  victorious  struggle  with  cir- 
cumstances. I  seldom  allude,  cousin,  to  yours,  which 
are  almoste  too  delicate  for  me  to  meddle  with ;  and 
yet  I  hardlie  feele  justified  in  letting  soe  many  oppor- 
tunities escape.  Do  I  offend  f  or  may  I  go  on  P — Chilie 
think,  then,  how  voluntariUe  you  have  placed  yourself 
in  your  present  uncomfortable  situation.  The  tree 
cannot  resist  y*  graduall  growth  of  y*  moss  upon  it ; 
but  you  might,  anie  day,  anie  hour,  have  freed  yourself 
from  the  equaUie  graduall  formation  of  y*  net  that  has 
enclosed  you  at  last.  You  entered  too  hastilie  into 
your  firste — ^nay,  let  that  pass, — ^you  gave  too  shorte  a 
triall  of  your  new  home  before  you  became  disgusted 
with  it.  Admit  it  to  have  beene  dull,  even  unhealth- 
fulle,  were  you  justified  in  forsaking  it  at  a  month's 
end  ?  But  your  husband  gave  you  leave  of  absence, 
though  obtayned  on  false  pretences. — ^When  you  found 
them  to  be  false,  should  you  not  have  cleared  yourself 
to  him  of  knowledge  of  y*  deceit  P  Then  your  leave, 
soe  obtayned,  expired— shoulde  you  not  have  returned 
then  P — ^Your  health  and  apiritts  were  recruited ;  your 
hoaband  wrote  to  reclaim  you — shoulde  you  not  have 
returned  then  P  He  provided  an  escort,  whom  your 
father  beat  and  drove  away. — If  you  had  insisted  on 
going  to  your  husband,  might  you  not  have  gone  then  ? 
Oh,  cousin,  you  dare  not  look  up  to  heaven  and  say 
you  have  been  y«  victim  of  circumstances." 

I  made  no  answer ;  onlie  felt  much  moven,  and  very 
angrie.  I  sayd,  "  If  I  wished  to  goe  back,  Mr.  Milton 
woulde  not  receive  me  now." 

(1)  Contiaued  fh>iii  p.  V, 


"  Will  you  try  P"  si^d  Roger.  "  Will  you  but  let 
me  try  P    Will  you  let  me  vmte  to  him  P* 

I  had  a  mind  to  say  *'Tes."— Insteadeb  I  answered 
"No." 

" Than  there's  anend."  cried  he  sharplie.  ''Had 
you  made  but  one  fayre  triall,  whether  suooessfolle  or 
noe,  I  ooulde  have  been  sa^sfied-*no,  not  satisfied, 
but  I  woulde  have  esteemed  you«  ooulde  have  taken 
your  part.  As  it  is,  the  less  I  say  just  now, 
perhap,  the  better,  forgive  me  for  having  spoken 
at  aUe." 

^Afterwards,  I  hearde  him  say  to  Eose  of  me, 

"  I  verilie  believe  there  is  nothing  iA  her  on  which  to 
tnAlrft  a  permanent  impression.  I  verilie  think  she 
loves  everie  one  of  those  long  curls  of  hers  more  than 
she  loves  Mr.  Milton." 

(Note :— I  will  cut  them  two  inches  shorter  to-night 
And  they  will  grow  all  y^  faster.) 

....  Oh,  my  sad  heart,  Boger  Agnew  hath  pierced 

you  at  List. 

I  was  moved,  more  than  he  thought,  hj  what  ke 
had  sayd  in  y*  morning ;  and,  in  writing  down  y*  heads 
of  his  speech,  to  kill  time,  a  kind  of  resentment 
at  myselfe  came  over  me,  unlike  to  what  I  had 
ever  felt  before;  in  spite  of  my  folly  about  my 
curls.  Seeking  for  some  tnfie  in  a  bag  tliat  had  not 
been  shaken  out  since  I  brought  it  from  London,  out 
tumbled  a  key  with  curious  wards — ^I  knew  it  at  once 
for  one  that  belonged  to  a  certayn  algum-wood  casket 
Mr.  Milton  had  recourse  to  dailie,  because  he  kept 
small  change  in  it ;  and  I  knew  not  I  had  brought  it 
away !  'Twas  worked  in  grotesque,  the  casket,  by 
Benvenuto,  for  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  for  some 
reason  woulde  not  have  it ;  and  soe  it  came  somehow 
to  Clementillo,  Who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Milton.  Thought 
I,  how  uncomfortable  the  loss  of  this  key  must  have 
made  him !  he  must  have  needed  it  a  hundred  times ! 
even  if  he  hath  bought  a  new  casket,  I  will  for  it  he 
habituallie  goes  agayn  and  agayn  to  y*  old  one,  and 
then  he  remembers  that  he  lost  y*  key  the  same  day 
that  he  lost  his  wife.  I  heartilie  wish  he  had  it  back. 
Ah,  but  he  feels  not  the  one  loss  as  he  feels  the  other. 
Nay,  but  it  is  as  well  that  one  of  them,  tho*  y*  lesser, 
shoiUde  be  repaired.  'Twill  shew  signe  of  grace,  my 
thinking  of  him,  and  may  open  y*  way,  if  God 
wills,  to  some  interchange  of  kindnesse,  however 
fleeting. 

Soe  I  soughte  out  Mr.  Agnew,  tapping  at  his 
studdy  doore.  He  sayd,  "  Come  in,"  drylie  enoughe ; 
and  there  were  he  and  Rose  reading  a  letter.  I  sayd, 
"I  want  you  to  write  for  me  to  Mr.  Milton."  He 
gave  a  sour  look,  as  much  as  to  say  he  disliked 
y«  office;  which  threw  me  back,  as  'twere;  he 
having  soe  lately  proposed  it  himself.  Rose's  eyes, 
however,  dilated  with  swecte  pleasure,  as  she  lookt 
from  one  to  y*  other  of  us. 

"Well,— I  fear 'tis  too  late,"  sayd  he  at  length 
reluctantUc,  I  mighte  almost  say  grufflie,— "  what  am 
I  to  write?" 

"  To  tell  him  I  have  this  koy,"  I  made  answer 
faltering. 
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"That  key!"  cried  he. 

"Yes,  the  key  of  his  algom-wood  casket,  which 
I  knew  not  I  had,  and  which  I  think  he  must  miss 
dailie." 

He  lookt  at  me  with  y*  utmost  upipatience.  "  And 
isthataUeP'hesayd. 

"  Yes,  alle,"  I  sayd  tremhiing. 

"And  have  you  nothing  more  to  tell  him  V  sayd 
he. 

"  No-*-"  after  a  pause,  I  replyed.  Eose's 
countenance  fell* 

"  Then  you  must  ask  some  one  else  to  write  for 
you,  Mrs.  Milton,"  burste  forthe  Eoger  Agnew, 
"  unless  you  choose  to  write  for  yourself.  I  hare 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  it." 

I  burste  forthe  into  teares. 

— "  No,  Bose,  no,"  repeated  Mr.  Agnew,  putting 
aside  his  wife,  who  woulde  have  interceded  for  me, — 
"  her  teares  have  noe  effect  on  me  now — ^they  proceed, 
not  from  a  contrite  heart,  they  are  y«  tears  of  a  child 
that  cannot  brook  to  be  chiddlen  for  the  waywardnesse 
in  which  it  persists." 

"  You  doe  me  wrong  everie  way,"  I  sayd ; "  I  came 
to  you  willing  and  desirous  to  doe  what  youyourselfe 
woulde,  this  morning,  have  had  me  doe." 

"  But  in  how  strange  a  way !"  cried  he.  "  At  a 
time  when  anie  renewal  of  your  intercourse  requires 
to  be  conducted  with  y  utmost  delicacy,  and  eren 
with  more  shew  of  concession  on  your  part  than, 
an  hour  ago,  I  should  have  deemed  needfnlle, — 
to  propose  an  abrupt,  trivial  communication  about  an 
old  key !" 

"  It  needed  not  to  have  beene  abrupt,"  I  sayd,  "  nor 
yet  trivial;  for  I  meant  it  to  have  beene  exprest 
kindlie." 

"You  said  not  that  before,"  answered  he. 

"Because  you  gave  me  not  time.— Because  you 
chid  me  and  frightened  me." 

He  stood  silent,  some  while,  upon  this ;  grave,  yet 
softer,  and  mechanicallie  paying  with  y*  key,  which 
he  had  taken  from  my  hand.  Bose  lookup  in  his 
face  anxiooslie.  At  lengthe,  to  disturbe  his  reverie, 
she  playfully  tooke  it  from  him,  saying,  in  school-girl 
phrase, 

"  This  is  the  key  of  the  kingdom !" 

"  Of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  mighte  be  !"  ex- 
claimed Boger,  "  if  we  knew  how  to  use  it  arighte  ! 
If  we  knew  but  how  to  fit  it  to  y*  wards  of  Milton's 
heart! — ^there's  the  difficultie  ....  a  greater  one, 
poor  MoU,  than  you  know ;  for  hithertoe,  alle  y* 
reluctance  has  been  on  your  part.    But  now  .  .  .  ." 

"  What  now  ?"  I  anxiouslie  askt. 

"  We  were  talking  of  you  but  as  you  rejoyned  us," 
sayd  Mr.  Agnew,  "  and  I  was  telling  Bose  that 
hithertoe  I  had  considered  the  onlie  obstacle  to  a 
reunion  arose  from  a  false  impression  of  your  own, 
that  Mr.  Milton  coulde  not  make  you  happy.  But 
now  I  have  beene  led  to  y«  conclusion  that  you  cannot 
make  Aim  soe,  which  increases  the  difficultie." 

After  a  pause,  I  sayd,  "  What  makes  you  think 
soe  ?" 


"  You  and  he  have  made  me  think  soe,"  he  replyed. 
"first  for  yourself  dear  MoU,  putting  aside  for  a 
time  the  consideration  of  your  youth,  beauty,  frank- 
nesse,  mirthfoUenesse,  and  a  certayn  girlish  drollerie 
and  mischiefe  that  are  all  very  well  in  fitting  time  and 
place, — what  remains  in  you  for  a  mind  like  John 
Milton's  to  repose  upon?  what  stabUitie?  what 
sympathie  ?  what  steadfast  principle  ?  You  take  noe 
pains  to  apprehend  and  relish  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
you  care  not  for  his  wounded  feelings,  you  consult 
not  his  interests,  anie  more  than  your  owne  duty. 
Now,  is  such  the  character  to  make  Milton  happy  ?" 

"  No  one  can  answer  that  but  himself,"  I  replyed, 
deeplie  mortyfide. 

"Well,— he  has  answered  it,"  sayd  Mr. Agnew, 
takiDg  up  y*  letter  he  and  Bose  had  beene  readiug 
when  I  interrupted  them.  . .  "You  must  know, 
cousin,  that  his  and  my  close  friendship  hath  beene  a 
good  deal  interrupted  by  this  matter.  'Twas  under 
my  roof  you  met.  Bose  had  imparted  to  me  much  of 
her  earlie  interest  in  you.  I  fancied  you  had  good 
dispositions  which,  under  masterlie  trayning,  would 
ripen  into  noble  principles ;  and  therefore  promoted 
your  marriage  as  far  as  my  interest  with  your  father 
had  weight.  I  own  I  was  surprised  at  his  easilie 
obtayned  consent. . .  but,  that  you,  once  domesticated 
with  such  a  man  as  John  Milton,  shoulde  find  your 
home  uninteresting,  your  affections  free  to  stray  back 
to  your  owne  family,  was  what  I  had  never  contem- 
plated." 

Here  I  made  a  show  of  taking  the  letter,  but  he 
held  it  back. 

"  No,  Moll,  you  disappointed  us  everie  way.  And, 
for  a  time,  Bose  and  I  were  ashamed,  for  you  rather 
than  of  you,  that  we  left  noe  means  neglected  of 
trying  to  preserve  your  place  in  your  husband's  regard. 
But  you  aid  not  bear  us  out ;  and  then  he  beganne  to 
take  it  amisse  that  we  upheld  you.  Soe  then,  after 
some  warm  and  cool  words,  our  cprrespondence 
languished ;  and  hath  but  now  beene  renewed." 

"He  has  written  us  a  most  kind  condolence," 
interrupted  Bose,  "  on  the  death  of  our  baby." 

"  Yes,  most  kindlie,  most  nobly  exprest,"  sayd  Mr. 
Agnew ;  "  but  what  a  conclusion  I" 

And  then,  after  this  long  preamble,  he  offered  me 
the  letter,  y*  beginning  of  which,  tho'  doubtlesse  well 
enough,  I  marked  not,  being  impatient  to  reach  y* 
latter  part;  wherein  I  found  myself  spoken  of  soe 
bitterlie,  soe  harshlie,  as  that  I  too  plainly  saw  Bogcr 
Agnew  had  not  beene  beside  y*  mark  when  he  decided 
I  could  never  make  Mr.  Milton  happy.  Payned  and 
wounded  feeling  made  me  lay  aside  y«  letter  without 
proffering  another  word,  and  retreat  without  soe  much 
as  a  sigh  or  a  sob  into  mine  own  chamber ;  but  noe 
longer  could  y*  restraynt  be  maintained.  I  fell  to 
weeping  soe  passionatelie  that  Bose  prayed  to  come 
in,  and  condoled  with  me,  and  advised  me,  soe  as 
that  at  length  my  weeping  bated,  and  I  promised  to 
return  below  when  I  shoulde  have  bathed  mine  eyes 
and  smoothed  my  hair ;  but  I  have  not  gone  down 
yet. 
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Bed  iimei — ^1  think  I  shall  send  to  father  to  have 
me  home  at  y*  beguming  of  next  week.  Rose  needes 
me  not,  now ;  and  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to  Mr.  Agnew 
to  see  my  sorrowfulle  face  abont  y*  house.  His  re- 
proofe  and  my  husband's  together  have  riven  my 
heart ;  I  think  I  shall  never  laugh  agayn,  nor  smile 
but  after  a  piteous  sorte ;  and  soe  people  wiU  cease 
to  love  me,  for  there  is  nothing  in  me  of  a  graver 
kind  to  draw  their  affection ;  and  soe  I  shaU  lead  a 
moping  life  unto  y*  end  of  my  dayes. 

— Luckilie  for  me,  Rose  hath  much  sewing  to  doe ; 
for  she  hath  undertaken  with  great  energie  her  labours 
for  y*  poore,  and  consequentlie  spends  less  time  in  her 
husband's  studdy ;  and,  as  I  help  her  to  y*  best  of  my 
means,  my  sewing  hides  my  kck  of  talking,  and  Mr. 
Agnew  reads  to  us  such  books  as  he  deems  entertayn- 
ing;  yet,  half  y*  time,  I  hear  not  what  he  reads. 
Still,  I  did  not  decme  so  much  amusement  could  have 
bcene  found  in  books;  and  there  are  some  of  his, 
that,  if  not  soe  cumbrous,  I  woulde  fain  borrow. 


Friday. — I  have  made  up  my  mind  now,  that  I 
shall  never  see  Mr.  Milton  more ;  and  am  resolved  to 
submitt  to  it  without  another  tear. 

Rose  sayd,  this  morning,  she  was  glad  to  see  me 
more  composed ;  and  soe  am  I ;  but  never  was  more 
miserable. 


Saturday  night. — ^Mr.  Agnew^s  religious  services  at 
y*  end  of  the  week  have  alwaies  more  than  usuall 
matter  and  meaninge  in  them.  They  are  neither  soe 
drowsy  as  those  I  have  beene  for  manie  years  accus- 
tomed to  at  home,  nor  soe  wearisome  as  to  remind  me 
of  y*  Puritans.  Were  there  manie  such  as  he  in  our 
church,  soe  faithfulle,  fervent,  and  thoughtfulle,  me- 
thinks  there  would  be  fewer  schismaticks ;  but  still 
there  woulde  be  some,  because  there  are  alwaies  some 
that  like  to  be  y*  uppermost. 

.  .  .  To-nighte,  Mr.  Agnew^s  prayers  went  straight 
to  my  heart;  and  I  privilie  turned  sundrie  of  his 
^enerall  petitions  into  particular  ones,  for  myself  and 
Robin,  and  also  for  Mr.  Milton.  This  gave  such 
unwonted  relief,  that  since  I  entered  into  my  closet, 
I  have  repeated  the  same  particularlie ;  one  request 
seeming  to  grow  out  of  another,  till  I  remained  I 
know  not  how  long  on  my  knees,  and  will  bend  them 
yet  agayn,  ere  I  go  to  bed. 

How  sweetb'e  y*  moon  shines  through  my  casement 

to-night!     I  am  almoste  avised  to  accede  to  Rose's 

request  of  staying  here  to  y*  end  of  the  month: — 

cverie  thing  here  is  soe  peaoefulle ;  and  Forest  Hill 

i   is  duU,  now  Robin  is  away. 


Sunday  evening. — ^How  blessed  a  sabbath  !~Can  it 
be,  that  I  thought,  onlie  two  days  back,  I  shoulde 
never  know  peace  agayn  f  Joy  I  may  not,  but  peace 
I  can  and  doe.  And  yet  nought  hath  amended  y* 
unfortunate  condition  of  mine  affairs ;  but  a  different 
colouring  is  caste  upon  them — the  Lord  grant  that  it 
may  last  I  How  hath  it  come  soe,  and  how  may  it  be 
preserved  ?    This  mom,  when  I  awoke,  'twas  with  a 


sense  of  relief  such  as  we  have  when  we  miss  some 
wearying  bodilie  payn;  a  feeling  as  though  I  had 
beene  forgiven,  yet  not  by  Mr.  Milton,  for  I  knew  he 
had  not  forgiven  me.  Then,  it  must  be,  I  was 
forgiven  by  God ;  and  why  P  I  had  done  nothing  to 
get  his  forgivenesse,  only  presumed  on  his  mercy  to 
ask  manie  things  I  had  noe  right  to  expect.  And 
yet  I  felt  I  was  forgiven.  Why  then  mighte  not  Mr. 
Milton  some  day  forgive  me  P  Should  y*  debt  of  ten 
thousand  talents  be  cancelled,  and  not  y*  debt  of  a 
hundred  pence  ?  Then  I  thought  on  that  same  word, 
talents;  and  considered,  had  I  ten,  or  eren  oneP 
Decided  to  consider  it  at  leisure,  more  closelie,  and  to 
make  over  to  God  henceforthe,  be  they  ten,  or  be  it 
one.  Then,  dressed  with  much  composure,  and  went 
down  to  breakfast. 

Having  marked  that  Mr.  Agnew  and  Rose  affected 
not  companie  on  this  day,  spent  it  chieflie  by  myself, 
except  at  church  and  meal-times;  partlie  in  my 
chamber,  partlie  in  y*  garden  bowre  by  the  bee-hives. 
Made  manie  resolutions,  which,  in  church,  I  con- 
verted into  prayers  and  promises.  Hence,  my  holy 
peace. 

Monday. — ^Rose  proposed,  this  morning,  we  shoulde 
resume  our  studdies.  Felt  loath  to  comply,  but  did 
soe  neverthelesse,  and  afterwards  we  walked  manie 
miles,  to  visit  some  poor  folk.  This  evening,  Mr. 
Agnew  read  us  y*  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
How  lifelike  are  y*  portraitures !  I  mind  me  that 
Mr.  Milton  shewed  me  y*  Talbot  Inn,  that  day  we 
crost  the  river  with  Mr.  Marvell. 


Tuesday.^^QYf  heartilie  do  I  wish  I  had  never 
read  that  same  letter !— or  rather,  that  it  had  never 
beene  written.  Thus  it  is,  even  with  our  wishes. 
We  think  ourselves  reasonable  in  wishing  some 
snuJl  thing  were  otherwise,  which  it  were  quite  as 
impossible  to  alter  as  some  great  thing.  Neverthe- 
lesse I  cannot  help  fretting  over  y*  remembrance  of 
that  part  wherein  he  spake  such  bitter  things  of  my 
"  most  ungovemed  passion  for  revellings  and  junket- 
ings." Sure,  he  would  not  call  my  life  too  merrie 
now,  could  he  see  me  lying  wakefulle  on  my  bed, 
could  he  see  me  preventing  y*  morning  watch,  could 
he  see  me  at  my  prayers,  at  my  books,  at  my  needle. 
.  ...  He  shall  find  he  hath  judged  too  hardlie 
of  poor  Moll,  even  yet. 


Wednesday.— look  a  cold  dinner  in  a  basket  with 
us  to-day,  and  ate  our  rusticall  repast  on  y*  skirt  of  a 
wood,  where  we  could  see  y*  squirrels  at  theire 
gambols.  Mr.  Agnew  lay  on  y*  grass,  and  Rose  took 
out  her  knitting,  whereat  he  laught,  and  sayd  she  was 
like  y*  Dutch  women,  that  must  knit,  whether 
mourning  or  feasting,  and  even  on  y*  Sabbath. 
Having  laught  her  out  of  her  -work,  he  drew  forth 
Mr.  George  Herbert's  poems,  and  read  us  a  strayn 
which  pleased  Rose  and  me  soe  much,  that  I  shall 
copy  it  herein,  to  have  always  by  me. 
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**  How  fresh,  oh  Lord ;  how  eweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns  !  e'en  as  y*  flowers  in  spring, 
To  which,  beside  theire  owne  demesne, 
The  late  pent  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  meUs  away  like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  noe  such  cold  thing. 

Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivelled  heart 
Woulde  have  recovered  greenness  1  it  was  gone 
Quite  underground,  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mothsrroot,  when  ihcy  have  blown, 
Where  they  together,  alle  y*  hard  weather. 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  alone. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power ! 
Killing  and  quickening,  bringing  down  to  hell 
And  up  to  heaven,  in  an  hour. 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing  bell. 
We  say  amiss  '  this  or  that  is ;' 
Thy  word  is  alle,  if  we  could  spell. 

Oh  that  I  once  past  changing  were ! 

Fast  in  thy  Paradise,  where  no  flowers  can  wither ; 

Manie  a  spring  I  shoot  up  faire, 

Oflfering  at  heaven,  growing  and  groaning  thither. 

Nor  doth  my  flower  want  a  spring  shower. 

My  sinB  and  I  joyning  together. 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line. 

Still  upwards  bent,  as  if  heaven  were  my  own. 

Thy  anger  comes,  and  I  decline. — 

What  frost  to  that?    What  pole  is  not  y*  zone 

Where  idle  things  bum,  when  thou  dost  turn, 

And  y*  least  frown  of  thine  is  shewn  ? 

And  now,  in  age,  I  bud  agayn. 

After  Boe  manie  deaths,  I  bud  and  write, 

I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain 

And  relish  versing  I    Oh  my  onlie  light ! 

It  cannot  be  that  I  am  he 

On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  alle  night? 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  love, 
To  make  us  see  we  are  but  flowers  that  glide. 
Which,  when  we  once  can  feel  and  prove. 
Thou  hast  a  garden  for  us  where  to  bide. 
Who  would  hQ  more,  swelling  their  store. 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  theire  pride." 

Thursday. — Father  sent  over  Diggory  with  a  letter 
for  me  from  deare  Robin :  alsoe,  to  ask  when  I  was 
minded  to  return  home,  as  mother  wants  to  goe  to 
Sandford.  Fixed  the  week  after  next ;  but  Rose  says 
I  must  be  here  agayn  at  y*  apple-gathering.  Answered 
Robin's  letter.  He  looketh  not  for  choyce  of  fine 
words;  nor  noteth  an  error  here  and  there  in  y* 
spellii^. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  LORD  BACON'S  ESSAYS. 

BT  VBiniBIOK  LAWSBXrOB. 

It  may  happen  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine,  as  it 
has  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  be  left 
alone  some  fine  day  with  an  old-fashioned  book,  in  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  garb — ^an  unpromising  looking 
volume,  picked  up  possibly  at  some  old  book-stall  many 
years  before.  Let  ns  imagine,  for  instance,  that  he 
has  taken  up— not  in  the  shape  of  a  modem  reprint, 
but  in  their  original  form  and  antique  dress — "The 
Essays  or  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral,  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,"  &c.,  wherein  are  embodied  the 


practical  information  and  experience  of  one  of  England's 
wisest  men,  and  which,  says  their  illustrious  author, 
in  the  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  *'of 
all  my  other  works,  have  been  the  most  current,  for 
that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms." 

From  the  attentive  pemsal  of  such  a  work,  in  a  place 
and  period  favourable  to  contemplation  and  reflection, 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  manage  to  bring 
away  something — some  useful  maxim,  some  genial 
thought,  some  wholesome  truth,  or  expressive  me- 
taphor. We  must  also  remember  that  these  Essays 
are  the  personal  discourses  of  a  man  who  "  sounded 
all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour ;"  and  whose  life 
was  often  strangely  at  variance  with  much  that  be 
taught  and  thought. 

It  appears  impossible  to  identify  the  author  of  the 
"  Novum  Organon,  or,  the  Advancement  of  Learning," 
with  the  bribed  and  perjured  chancellor,  the  false  friend 
and  unprincipled  courtier,  whom  a  great  poet  has  not 
unhappily  characterised  as 

'*  The  wisest,  brightest^  meanest  of  mankind.'* 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  in  the  scale  of 
moral  desert,  few  men  have  ever  risen  so  high  or  sunk 
so  low.  He  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind 
of  the  highest  intellectual  compass.  It  united,  in  rare 
perfection,  the  subtilty  of  the  lawyer  with  the  ex- 
cursiveness  of  the  poet ;  it  could  grasp  at  the  broadest 
principles  and  grapple  with  the  minutest  details.  His 
remarkable  sagacity  was  recognised  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  his  ready  eloquence  sui'prised  them  into 
admiration.  "No  man,"  says  rare  Ben  Jonson, 
"  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly,  more  weightily, 
or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  when  lie 
spoke."  From  no  tongue  or  pen,  indeed,  has  the 
English  language  ever  flowed  more  fluently  or 
musicaUy.  Even  the  strains  of  courtly  adulation  that 
occasionally  fell  from  his  lips  were  dignified  by  singular 
grace  and  beauty.  Opening  at  random  a  volume  of 
the  State  Trials,  and  lighting  on  what  is  called  "  The 
great  case  of  Impositions,"  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  we  meet  with  the  following  graceful 
sentences  in  a  speech  attributed  to  Bacon  when 
presenting  the  petition  of  the  Commons  against  certain 
grievances.  "  Only  this,  exceUent  sovereign,  let  not 
the  sound  of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh 
to  your  princely  ears.  It  is  but  gemiius  columba^  the 
mourning  of  a  dove,  with  that  patience  and  humility  of 
heart  which  appertaineth  to  loving  and  loyal  subjects. 
And  far  be  it  &om  us  but  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sc^ne 
of  our  grievances  we  should  remember  and  acknowledge 
the  infinite  benefits  which  by  your  majesty,  next  under 
God,  we  do  enjoy ;  which  bind  us  to  wish  unto  your 
life  fulness  of  days,  and  unto  your  line  royal  a 
succession  and  continuance  even  unto  the  world's  end." 
The  political  evils  and  social  condition  of  Ireland  were, 
on  another  occasion,  delineated  by  Bacon  in  language 
so  dignified,  so  eloquent,  and  in  some  respects  so 
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applicable  to  present  circomsiancofl/'that  we  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  it.  "  Tour  majesty  accepted  my 
poor  jield /rnia  toaching  the  Union;  but  let  me 
assure  you  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  well 
united,  will  be  a  trefoil  worthy  to  be  worn  in  your 
crown.  She  is  blessed  with  all  the  dowries  of  nature, 
and  with  a  race  of  generous  and  noble  people ;  but  the 
hand  of  man  doth  not  unite  with  the  hand  of  nature. 
The  harp  of  Ireland  is  not  strung  to  concord.  It  is 
not  attuned  with  the  harp  of  David  in  casting  out  the 
evil  spirit  of  dissension,  nor  with  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
m  tasting  out  desolation  and  barbarism." 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  Lord 
Bacon's  political  and  forensic  eloquence.  It  will  be 
remarked  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  an  arduous  profession, 
and  by  common  consent  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  found  time  for  everything.  In  our  own  day 
wo  have  had  an  instance  of  a  chanceUor,  distinguished 
by  some  eccentricities,  but  no  less  distinguished  by  his 
varied  acquirements,  who  has  given  another  singular 
example  of  how  muoh  may  be  done  by  a  single 
individual  in  the  most  opposite  pursuits  and  at  the 
busiest  seasons.  To  quote  a  saying,  trite  but  true, 
'*it  is  generally  the  idle  man  that  complains  of  want  of 
time ; "  and  worse  than  foolish  is  the  popular  fallacy 
that  the  law,  or  any  other  profession  or  pursuit,  must 
so  far  absorb  the  individuid's  whole  attention  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  excellences  in  any  other 
walk.  But  to  return.  Bacon's  intellect  was  too 
capacious  to  be  bound  by  pedantic  rules.  In  nearly 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  he  was  not 
merely  an  assiduous  student  but  an  acute  discoverer. 
In  his  twofold  character  of  lawyer  and  philosopher 
many  admirable  eulogiums  have  been  passed  upon  him. 
Oue  of  the  most  curious  is  from  the  pen  of  Abraham 
Cowley.  In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  that  poet 
to  the  Royal  Society,  we  find  Lord  Bacon  thus 
described.  It  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  elaborate  conceits  for  which  Cowley  was  so 
famous. 

"  Bacon  at  lant,  a  mightv  man  arose, 
Whom  a  wise  king  and  nature  chose 
Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  laws, 

And  boldly  undertook  the  inlored  pupil's  cause. 
From  the  long  errors  of  the  way 
In  which  our  wand'ring  predecessors  wont. 

And,  like  th'  old  Hebrews,  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent. 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last; 
The  barren  wildemess  ho  past. 
Did  on  the  veiy  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land. 

And  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit, 
Saw  it  himself  and  show'd  us  it." 

Bacon's  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  savour 
more  of  utilitarianism  than  the  world  generally  allows 
to  be  good.  He  would  make  men  virtuous  by  showing 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  so :  he  constantly  appeals 
to  the  selfish  side  of  human  nature.  We  do  not 
attribute  this  peculiarity  to  any  defect  in  moral  or 
intellectual  vision.  We  believe  on  the  whole  he 
adopted  the  wisest  course,  and  took  the  directest 


means  to  render  his  lessons  permanently  and  prac- 
tically usefuL    Experience  has  shown  the  expediency 
of  setting  the  interests  of  mankind  on  the  side  of  virtne. 
There  is  no  aphorism,  for  instance,  of  more  general 
use,  or  that  has  exercised  a  more  salutary  influence  on 
human  conoems  than  the  homely  adage,  that  **  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,^*    When  it  has  become  understood 
that  there  is  something   mean  and  despicable  in 
duplicity  and  dishonesty,  and  that  they  are  in  the  bug 
run  unprofitable,  the  wavering  and  weak-hearted  are 
often  forced  into  the  paths  of  probity  from  motives  of 
personal  convenience.    Dumont  has  related  of  Mira- 
beau,  that,  irritated  ona  day  at  the  bad  faith  of 
Madame  Jay,  he  exclaimed,  **  Madame,  if  probity  did 
not  exist  we  ought  to  invent  it,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  rich."    And  Bacon  in  his  "  Essay  on  Truth," 
(the  first  in  the  volume,)  his  admirably  said,  "  To  pass 
from  theological  and  philosophioal  truth  to  the  truth  of 
civil  business,  it  will  be  admowledged,  even  by  those 
who  practise  it  not,  that  dear  and  round  dealing  is  the 
honour  of  man's  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood 
is  like  alloy  in  gold  and  siJvei  coin»  which  may  make 
the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  itr   For 
these  winding  and  crooked  oourses  are  the  goings  of 
the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  on  the  belly,  and  not 
upon  the  feet.    Th^  is  uo  vice  that  does  so  cover  a 
man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious." 
Those  who  wish  to  take  a  lesson  on  politic  dealing 
will  do  well  to  study  the  sixth  Essay,  "On  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation ;"  wherein  it  is  truly  affirmed  "  that 
it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politics  that  are  the  great 
dissemblers ;"  and  that  *'  the  ablest  men  that  ever 
were  have  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness  of  deeding, 
and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity."    The  student 
of  histoiy,  and  the  close  observer  of  human  life  in  all 
its   vsried  phases,  might  call  to  mind  a  hundred 
instances  that  would  serve  to  illustrate  these  pithy 
texts.  But  let  us  pass  to  another  subject.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  interesting  of  these  Essays  is 
that  on  friendship.    "The  communicating  of  a  man's 
self  to  a  friend,"  says  Bacon,  "worius  two  contrary 
effects ;  for  it  redonbleth  joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in 
halves ;  for  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more;  and  no  man  that 
imparteth  his  grief  to  his  friend  but  he  grieveth  the 
less."     And  how  beautifully  has  he  enumerated  some  ^ 
of  the  more  delicate  offices  of  friendship !    "  How 
many  things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot  with  any 
face  or  comeliness  say  or  do  himself  P  a  man  can 
scarcely  allege  hia  own  merits  with  modesty,  much 
less  extol  them.    A  man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to 
supplicate  or  beg,  and  a  number  of  the  like.    But  all 
these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So,  again,  a  man's  person 
hath  many  proper  relations,  which  he  cannot  put  off. 
A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ;  to  his 
wife  but  as  a  husband;  to  his  enemy  but  upon  terms. 
Whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and 
not  as  it  suiteth  with  the  person."    There  are  few 
men  to  whom  the  idea  of  soUtude^of  being  cut  off 
from  the  sympathy  and  society  of  others— is  not  beyond 
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measnre  appalling.  It  is  said,  by  Zxmmennan,  that 
"those  beings  only  are  fit  finr  solitude,  who  like 
nobody,  are  like  nobody,  and  are  liked  hj  nobody.** 
And  what  is  solitude f  "But  little  do  men  peroeire," 
says  Baeon,  in  the  oommencement  of  the  Essay  above 
cited,  "  what  solitude  is  and  how  far  it  extends ;  for  a 
crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  M  a  gallery  of 
jneinres,  and  talk  but  a  tinUing  cymbal,  where  there 
is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  letter. 
Magna  eivitas,  magna  tolitudo;  because  in  a  great 
town  friends  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that 
fellowship  for  the  most  part  which  is  in  less  neigh- 
bourhoods. But  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm  most 
truly,  that  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  want 
friends, without  which  the  world  isbut  awildemess;  and 
CYen  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever  in  the 
frame  of  his  nature  and  affections  is  unfit  for  friendship 
he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity.*' 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  instances  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  Bacon  have  been  appropriated  and  repro- 
duced by  others  without  acknowledgment.  Southey, 
iu  his  "  Omniana,"  has  quoted  with  approbation  an 
epigram  by  Bichard  Flecknoe,  the  unhappy  object  of 
Dryden's  piercing  satire.  It  is  addressed  to  a  miser, 
and  runs  thus  : — 

"Monej*B  like  muck,  that  profiteth  the  while 
It  serves  for  manuring  of  some  fmitfal  soil ; 
Bat  on  a  barren  one  like  thee,  meUiinks, 
TiB  like  a  dnnghiU  that  Uee  stiU  and  stinks.'' 

In  Baoon's  Essay  on  *<  Seditions  and  Troubles,"  this 
idea  ooonrs  in  illustration  of  a  profound  and  sagacious 
observation: — ^" Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to 
be  used,  that  the  treasure  and  moneys  in  a  state  be 
not  gathered  into  few  hands.  For  otherwise  a  state 
may  have  great  stock  and  yet  starve.  And  money  it 
like  muck,  noi  good  ereept  it  be  spread/' 

In  Mr.  J.  P.  Bayley's  remarkable  dramatic  poem  of 
Festus,  we  remember  to  have  met  with  three  lines, 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  as  a  beautiful 
paraphrase  of  the  first  sentence  in  Bacon's  Essay  on 
"  Youth  and  Age : " — "  A  man  that  is  young  in  years 
may  be  old  in  hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  time ;  but  that 
happeneth  rarely." 

"  We  should  oount  time  bv  heart-throbs.  Helivoimost 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  aots  the  beat. 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest." 

Like  Shakspeare,  Bacon  was  an  acute  observer  of 
the  commaneat  circumstances  of  life,  and  he  often 
■nrpriaes  ua  with  an  original  illustration  of  tran- 
aeendent  force  and  beauty.  Thus  in  hb  Essay,  "Of 
Adversity,"  he  has  this  striking  simile :— "  Prosperity 
is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity 
is  not  without  oomforts  and  hopes.  We  see,  in  needle- 
works and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a 
lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to 
have  a  dark  uid  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground.  Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like 
precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed 
or  crushed:  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtues." 


In  the  Essay,  '*0f  Marriage  and  Bingle  life,"  are 
many  shrewd  sentences  which  have  been  rendered 
familiar  by  frequent  citation.  "He  that  hath  wife 
and  children."  it  begins,  **hath  given  hostages  to 
Fortune,  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprises 
either  of  virtue  or  mischief."  We  know  that  it  has 
been  said  of  Michael  Angeb  that  he  eschewed  matri- 
mony on  the  ground  that  he  "had  married  his  art ; " 
and  that  immersed  in  the  toils  of  office,  at  the  most 
perilous  crisis  in  modem  history,  the  younger  Pitt 
is  reported  to  have  made  a  similar  avowal,  by  stating 
that  "  he  had  taken  his  country  to  wife."  These  two 
memorable  instances  in  some  degree  confirm  the 
observation  that  follows : — "  Certainly  the  best  worics, 
and  of  the  greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded 
from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men,  which  both  in 
affection  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the 
public."  The  follo^ring  remarks,  if  not  altogether  just, 
are  curious  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  author's 
style  of  thought  and  expression:^ — "Unmarried  men 
are  best  friends,  best  masters,  best  servants,  but 
not  always  best  subjects;  for  they  are  light  to  run 
away,  and  almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition. 
A  single  life  doth  weU  with  churchmen;  /or  Charity 
will  hardly  water  the  ground  when  it  must  Jirst  Jill  a 
pool, . . .  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  com- 
panions for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses ;  so  as  a 
man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will.  But 
yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made 
answer  to  the  question.  When  a  man  should  many  ? 
A  young  man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all." 

In  most  of  Lord  Bacon's  maxims  there  is  that 
happy  union  of  shrewd  common  sense  and  elegance 
of  diction  which  recommends  them  at  once  to  the 
attention  of  the  politician  and  man  of  business,  and 
insures  their  insertion  in  the  common-place  book  of 
the  student.  We  are  constantly  surprised  at  finding 
so  much  good  sense  packed  into  so  small  a  compass. 
To  the  man  of  large  possessions,  for  example,  he 
finely  says— "I  cannot  call  riches  better  thim  the 
baggage  of  virtue.  The  Bjoman  word  is  better, 
impedimenta  ;  for,  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so 
are  riches  to  virtue.  It  cannot  be  spared,  or  left 
behind,  but  it  hindercth  the  march;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory." 
"Be  not  penny-wise;  riches  have  wings,  and  some- 
times they  fiy  away  of  themselves ;  sometimes  they 
must  be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  .  .  And  defer 
not  charities  tiU  death ;  for  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh 
it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another 
man's  than  of  his  own."  Those  in  authority  he  has 
reminded  that,  "It  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think 
to  command  the  endy  yet  not  to  endure  the  means.'* 
Wordy  senators  and  egotistical  statesmen  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  he  has  said,  that  "Long  and 
curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  dispatch  [of  business] 
as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a  long  tndn  is  for  a  race ; " 
and  that  "Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations, 
and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person  are 
great  wasters  of  time,  and  though  they  seem  to  pro- 
ceed of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  .  .  To  chuse 
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time  is  to  saye  time,  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is 
but  beating  the  air."  Li  these  days,  when  emigra- 
tion on  an  extended  scale  is  so  generally  looked  to  as 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  reHeTing  the  distress 
and  extending  the  resources  of  the  mother  country, 
we  think  it  peculiarly  appropriate  to  refer  to  the 
enlarged  and  noble  notions  of  colonization  entertained 
by  Lord  Bacon.  "Plantations,"  says  he,  "are 
amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical  works.  .  . 
Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods ;  for 
you  must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years 
profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the  end.  Por 
the  principal  thing  that  has  been  the  destruction  of 
most  plantations,  has  been  the  base  and  hasty  draw- 
ing of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It  is  true,  speedy 
profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with 
the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no  further.  It  is  a 
shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of 
the  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do 
mischief,  and  spend  victuab,  and  be  quickly  weary ; 
and  then  certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  discredit 
of  the  phmtation.  The  people  with  whom  you  plant 
ought  to  be  gardeners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths, 
carpenters,  joiners,  fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few 
apothecaries,  surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers." 

At  the  time  that  Bacon  wrote,  the  English 
language  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  greatest 
force  and  purity.  In  Shakspeare's  latest  dramas,  in 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  Lord 
Bacon's  prose  writings,  we  shall  find  its  richness, 
nervousness,  and  elegance  displayed  in  their  highest 
perfection.  We  might  give  numerous  examples  of 
vivid  word-painting,  of  forcible  and  appropriate 
rhetoric,  from  the  volume  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting.  In  the  Essay  on  "  Death,"  we  have  this 
noble  passage :  "  It  is  wortli  the  observing  that  there 
is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  that 
it  mates  and  matters  the  fear  of  death ;  and  therefore 
death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so 
many  attendants  about  him  that  can  win  the  combat 
of  him.  Revenge  triumphs  over  death,  Love  slights 
it.  Honour  aspireth  to  it.  Grief  flieth  to  it,  Fear  pre- 
occupieth  it."  In  the  Essay  on  "Goodness,  and 
Goodness  of  Nature,"  we  have  another  fine  example 
of  Bacon's  rich  and  pointed  rhetoric : — "  The  parts 
and  signs  of  goodness  arc  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious 
and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them. 
If  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of 
others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree 
that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  bahn.  If  he 
easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his 
mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows 
that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash." 

There  is  another  pleasing  feature  in  this  volume 
to  which  we  must  briefly  refer ;   and  it  is  this,  that 


in  the  midst  of  the  gravest  specaktions  and  in- 
structions, the  personal  predilections  and  domestic 
tastes  of  the  man  occasionally  peep  out,  and  evidence 
his  keen  and  wholesome  relish  for  the  simplest  and 
purest  pleasures.  The  following  remarks  on  the 
"  Garden"  must,  we  thiok,  have  been  written  in  one 
of  those  periods  of  rural  retirement  which  the  busy 
lawyer  knows  so  well  how  to  appreciate : — 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without 
wliich  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handi- 
works. .  .  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of 
gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months 
in  the  year,  in  which  severally  things  of  beauty  may 
be  then  in  season.  .  .  And  because  the  breath  of 
flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  {where  it  comes  and 
goes,  like  the  warbling  of  music),  than  in  the  hand, 
therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to 
know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best 
perfume  the  air.  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  flowers 
tenacious  of  their  smells,  so  that  you  may  walk  by  a 
whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their  sweet- 
ness ;  yea,  tliough  it  be  in  a  morning  dew.  Bays, 
likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow;  rosemary 
little,  nor  sweet-marjoram.  That  which  above  aU 
others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the 
violet,  specially  the  white  double  violet,  which  comes 
twice  a  year,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  about 
Bartholomew-tide."  We  must  not,  however,  pro- 
ceed with  the  catalogue;  we  have  quoted  enough  to 
illustrate  our  remarks,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  it 
a  happy  coincidence  that  the  greatest  poet  and  the 
greatest  prose-writer  of  the  nation  should  have  dis- 
phiyed  the  same  sensitive  appreciation  of  floral 
beauty.  When  we  first  read  this  beautiful  Essay,  we 
were  more  than  once  reminded  of  that  charming 
description  of  spring-flowers  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale : " 

"Daffodils 
That  oome  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  PhcebuB  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  nudds ;  bold  ox-Ups,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one." 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  these  admirable 
"  Counsels."  We  have  felt  a  sincere  pleasure  in  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  lofty  genius  which  has  rendered 
such  practical  service  to  mankind— to  the  poet- 
pliilosopher  who  has  earned  so  distinguished  a  place 
among  those  true  patriots  and  benefactors  of  their 
country,  whose  mission  and  whose  privileges  it  haa 
been — 

"  To  shed  great  thoughts. 
As  easily  as  the  oak  looaeneth  its  golden  leaves 
In  liberal  laigess  to  the  soil  it  grew  on."— feitta. 
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THE  SETTLERS  SETTLED ; 

OB,   PAT   CONNOB  ASD   HIS  TWO  MASTEBS.' 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  Or  "TUB  BACKWOODS  OP  CANADA. 


Pabt.  n.— Thb  Pubchase. 

Afteb  having  purchased  some  plain  but  respectable 
fomiture,  Charles  and  Arthur  thought  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  think  about  organizing  their  household,  and 
very  prudently  commenced  inquiring  for  a  steady 
English  widow  or  maiden,  not  too  young  nor  too 
comely,  to  take  the  management  of  the  indoor  work, 
and  a  stout,  honest,  industrious  labouring  man,  Eng- 
lish also ;  for  uncle  Fhilipson  was  very  positive  on 
this  head,  as  he  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  Lish 
or  American  servants,  if  one  of  his  own  countrymen 
could  be  procured ;  but,  after  much  delay  and  disap- 
pointment, Charles  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  two  Lish  servants,  neither  English  nor  Scotch 
offering.  The  female  was  a  tall,  thin,  erect  figure,  of 
grave  and  starch  aspect  and  reserved  manners, — a 
widow,  the  mother  of  a  grown-up  son.  Her  age  she 
stated  to  be  fivc-and-thirty ;  had  she  added  fifteen  to 
the  sum,  Charles  thought  she  might  have  come  witliin 
the  mark ;  but  her  age  was  a  decided  point,  he  con- 
sidered, in  her  favour.  Mrs.  Gibbons  could  make 
Johnny  cake  and  other  cakes;  was  a  famous  com- 
pounder of  "  suppome  "  (a  sort  of  porridge  made  from 
Lidian  meal, somewhat  resembling  the  Italian  polenta); 
no  one  could  surpass  her  in  the  concocting  of  oat- 
meal porridge,  or  oaten  cake;  she  understood  the 
manufacture  of  every  kind  of  barm,  or  rising,  under 
the  sun ;  she  could  make  hop  yeast  and  salt  rising, 
milk  rising,  and  bran  empings  (i.^.  barm  made  from 
bran,  salt,  and  water).  She  could  make  vinegar  out 
of  anything,  and  pickles  out  of  everything,  without 
the  least  fear  of  any  one  suspecting,  from  their  ver- 
dure, that  they  had  been  boiled  in  brass  or  copper  to 
improve  their  greenness.  She  was  an  adept  iu  making 
hard  soap  as  well  as  soft — maple  sugar  and  molasses ; 
in  short,  her  accomplishments  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment were  endless,  and  only  equalled  by  her  skill  in 
spinning,  knitting,  and  quilting.  Charles  and  Arthur 
looked  upon  her  as  a  second  Dorcas,  and  blessed 
^nemselves  for  their  good  fortune  in  having  secured 
the  services,  at  the  low  rate  of  four  dollars  per 
month,  of  so  worthy  a  housekeeper — a  very  mirror  of 
matronly  discretion  and  prudence—a  very  widow,  in- 
deed, that  promised  to  be  a  perfect  economical  treasure 
to  these  youthful  bachelors.  Even  uncle  PhUipson 
applauded  the  wise  choice  they  had  made  in  selecting 
so  worthy  and  useful  a  person,  albeit  she  was  an 
Irishwoman. 

In  hiring  a  man-servant  the  Windhams  had  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  taking  a  person  into 
their  service  who  knew  something  of  the  work  of  a 
Canadian  settler's  farm;  and  though  they  did  hear 
of  one  or  two  Englishmen,  yet  they  were  as  new  to 
the  country  as  themselves,  and  totally  unfit  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  management  of  a  bush-farm,  having 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  1 10. 


no  more  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  country  than 
they  had  themselves.  Besides,  they  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed very  extravagant  notions  of  their  own  importance, 
which  not  a  little  disgusted  the  two  aristocratical 
young  gentlemen.  While  they  were  deliberating  about 
the  expediency  of  advertising  their  wants  in  a  local 

paper,  they  were  accosted  in  Mr. 's  store  by  a 

good-humoured  young  Irishman,  who  offered  his 
services  with  so  much  address,  and  apparent  honesty 
of  purpose,  that,  in  spite  of  his  being,  a  Catholic  and 
speaking  in  a  strong  Cork  brogue,  Charles  made  a 
bai^ain  with  this  son  of  green  Erin,  at  ten  doUars 
per  month  and  his  board ;  and,  having  heard  a  good 
character  of  him  from  the  storekeeper,  the  matter 
was  settled,  and  Pat  Connor  was  installed  that  very 
day  as  servant-of-all-work  in  the  house  of  his  masters. 

Pat  Connor  had  the  honour,  as  he  termed  it,  of 
driving  out  that  worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  a 
goodly  load  of  household  stores,  with  the  new  furni- 
ture, bedding,  and  cooking  utensils.  Many  cere- 
monious compliments  passed  between  these  two 
originals,  who  "Sir'd*'  and  "Ma'am'd"  each  other  in 
the  most  comical  manner;  so  absurd,  indeed,  were 
the  terms  of  respect  they  made  use  of  in  speaking  to 
one  another,  that  Charles  and  Arthur  imagined  Pat 
was  making  game  of  the  widow,  and  reproved  him 
somewhat  sternly  for  annoying  her. 

"Throth  and  sure,  and  is  it  the  likes  of  her  you 
would  be  spaking  wid,  and  not  saying.  Ma'am  dear,  to 
her!**  was  Pat's  reply.  "And  isn't  it  the  dacent 
widder  lady  that  she  is  ?" 

And  when  the  Windhams  saw  how  graciously  all 
Pat's  blarney  was  received  and  responded  to,  they 
began  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  aU  in  sober  serious- 
ness, and  quite  according  to  Irish  ideas  of  etiquette  in 
Canada. 

Pat  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  soon  made  the  interior  of 
the  old  log-house  look  quite  comfortable — though  it 
had  to  undergo  a  thorough  whitewashing  and  plaster- 
ing outside  and  in,  as  much  of  the  old  clay  had 
fallen  from  between  the  logs ;  but  Pat  made  no  diffi- 
culties— he  made  plaster  with  clay  and  lime  beaten 
together,  first  burning  some  blocks  of  limestone 
below  a  log-heap  till  it  was  calcined.  The  house  began  ' 
to  assume  a  different  aspect  under  Pat  and  his  part-  | 
ner's  superintendence,  only  Charles  was  sometimes 
a  little  annoyed  by  the  way  in  which  his  man  ordered 
about  him — sometimes  assuming  the  tone  of  a  master 
to  even  himself  and  Arthur ;  however,  Pat  was  cer- 
tainly very  useful — there  was  no  denying  it. 

Cliarles  and  his  brother  began  to  fancy,  though  the 
price  of  the  bmd  was  low  for  its  neighbourhood  to  a  i 
town  and  market,  yet  the  soil  was  not  quite  such  as  | 
a  good  practical  farmer  would  have  chosen,  and  had 
been  cropped  and  cropped  till  it  required  to  be  re- 
newed by  manure  and  long  fallowing  before  it  would 
yield  any  suitable  return,' and  the  fences  were  old  and 
worthless.  The  log  bam  was  in  a  bad  condition,  the 
logs  having  shifted,  and  the  roof  was  in  danger  of 
falling  in  with  any  weight 'of  snow  that  might  fall  in 
the  ensuing  winter.    The  root-house  was  in  so  ruinous 
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a  state  that  when  Fat  removed  the  broken  logs  all  the 
rest  fell  in,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life. 
The  cellar  had  to  be  drained,  and  finally  filled  in  with 
earth  and  stones,  as  the  water  rose  after  heavy  rains. 
A  mole  plough  being  a  machine  which  there  was 
no  call  for  among  the  farmers,  was  an  article  not  to 
be  procured,  and  all  the  Windhams  could  do  was  to 
cut  drains  across  the  meadow,  to  carry  o£F  the  surface 
water ; — ^the  potatoes,  however,  were  the  most  press- 
ing thing  to  plant,  and  everything  had  to  wait  till 
they  were  put  in,  after  once  the  house  was  "  fixed." 

Mrs.  Gibbons  was  a  real  comfort;  she  was  very 
active  for  her  years,  and  always  doing  something — 
made  capital  bread  and  cakes,  and  was  very  polite, 
only  too  fond  of  complimenting  her  young  masters  on 
their  personal  attractions  and  liberality ;  and,  in  spite 
of  her  starched  aspect,  would  actually  carry  on  a 
regukr  flirtation  with  Pat,  to  the  surprise  of  Charles 
and  Arthur,  who  began  to  suspect  the  widow  had 
some  matrimonial  design  against  Pat  Connor;  but 
Pat  seemed  to  insinuate  he  had  other  views  for  him- 
self. One  thing  did  annoy  Charles  Windham,  which 
was  the  rapid  friendship  that  Mrs.  Gibbons  contrived 
to  contract  m  a  short  space  of  time  with  one  of  their 
Yankee  neighbours,  Mrs.  Lee,  and  her  two  lack-a- 
daisical  daughters.  Miss  Corinthia  and  Miss  Celestia. 
These  young  ladies  were  always  walking  over  with- 
out their  bonnets  to  borrow  some  household  uten- 
sil from  Mr.  Charles  Windham's  housekeeper ;  the 
washing-board  was  a  fertile  excuse — a  tin  of  soft 
soap,  or  a  little  rising  for  the  bread — or  just  for  a 
walk,  or  a  little  bit  of  a  change — or  to  inquire  after 
Mrs.  Gibbons'  rheumatism,  or  Mr.  Pat's  cold ;  but 
they  always  contrived  to  loiter  till  they  caught  sight 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  house,  when  they  gave 
their  heads  a  little  toss,  and  simpered,  and  walked  off. 
Borrowing  seemed  certainly  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  as  by  no  chance  any  one  in  Canada  ever  thinks 
of  returning  the  article  they  borrow,  much  time  was 
spent  in  going  after  it.  The  wheelbarrow,  for  one 
thing,  was  never  at  home;  it  seemed  to  make  its 
regular  rounds. 

"Throth,  Master  Charles,  and  isn't  it  the  last  tooth 
out  of  yer  honour's^  head  they'd  be  borrowin',  the 
crayters,  if  they  thought  as  how  it  would  be  av  use 
to  them?"  said  Pat,  with  a  grin,  when  Charles  Wind- 
ham expressed  his  indignation  at  what  he  thought 
such  an  unprincipled  breach  of  faith. 

"  But  they  never  have  the  grace  to  send  anything 
home  that  they  borrow,  even  when  it  is  lent  with 
strict  charge  for  them  to  return  it." 

"  Why,  Master  Charles,  you  see,  they  are  glad  to 
oblige  a  neighbour  between  times ;  and  them  sort  of 
folks  thinks  as  how  it  is  all  right  to  make  use  of  your 
things  when  they  gets  the  chance." 

"Well,  then,  Pat,  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  never 
lend  to  those  that  do  not  return  what  they  borrow." 

"  Didn't  I  say  that  same,  yer  honour,  to  Silas  Harris, 
the  o\dd  Yankee, — ^bad  cess  to  him  1 — beyant  the 
clearance.  And  didn't  the  ould  heretio  (no  offence  to 
your  honour!)  say  it  wasn't  worth  his  while  to  be 


stepping  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  timey^>we 
codd  come  for  the  things  when  we  wanted  them; 
they  were  just  as  well  at  his  place  as  ours  when  we 
wom't  using  them  ?" 

Charles  laughed  disdainfully  at  Mr.  Silas  Harris's 
cod  impudence,  and  told  Pat  never  to  lend  him  any 
thing  at  any  time,  smce  such  were  his  principles. 

Ofie  day  Charles  met  his  brother  looking  very  much 
puzzled,  and  seemingly  pondering  something  over  in 
his  mind  that  he  could  not  fairly  make  out. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Arthur  ?  "  said  he. 
"  I  hope  Miss  Celestia  or  Miss  Corinthia  have  not 
waylaid  you  in  your  walk  to-day  P" 

"  Nonsense,  Charles  I  You  put  one  out  of  humour. 
Pray,  can  you  tell  what  a  rack  is  ?" 

"A  rack?  To  be  sure — ^a  sort  of  manger  to  put 
hay  or  straw  in.  Why,  Arthur,  what  a  question  to 
ask!" 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  brother,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken, for  it  cannot  be  anything  of  the  kind.  I  met 
Master  Sjaocheus  Lee  running  at  full  speed,  and 
when  he  saw  me,  he  said,  *  Mother  has  sent  me  to  ask 
you  to  lend  her  a  rack,  to  rack  out  Jemima  Jane's 
hair  with,  for  'Lestia,  and  'Binthia,  have  gone  out  to  tea 
with  father,  and  have  taken  the  rack  with  them.' 

"  I  'said  I  never  heard  of  such  a  machine  being 
used  for  a  young  lady's  hair,  and  desired  him  to  tell 
his  mother  I  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  excepting  what 
was  fixed  up  in  the  stable.  At  this  Master  loch. 
burst  into  a  shout  of  laughing,  and  I  left  him  to  ei\joy 
his  joke,  whatever  it  might  be." 

Charles  was  as  ignorant  as  his  brother;  but  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  who  was  just  returning  with  her  pail  from 
milking  the  cow  "Damsel,"  was  not  a  little  astonished 
that  two  such  nice,  clever  yoiuig  gentlemen  should  not 
know  that  a  rack  was  both  L:ish  and  Yankee  for  a 
large-toothed  comb,  or  "redding  comb,  as  we  calls  it 
more] properly,"  she  added,  "for  it's  only  them  low 
Lrish  and  Yankee  folks  that  calls  it  a  rack  " 

This  solution  of  the  mystery  amused  the  brothers; 
but  as  they  found  there  was  no  end  to  the  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  imposed  on  them  by  the  borrow- 
ing system,  they  did  not  make  a  point  of  sending 
Pat  or  Mrs.  Gibbons  over  with  the  aforesaid  article 
for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Jemima  Jane,  the  propriety 
of  which  proceeding  the  obliging  widow  rather  hinted 
at  in  the  plenitude  of  her  neighbourly  friendship  for 
the  family. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Charles  Windham  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  finding  a  bundle  containing  one  of 
his  best  fine  linen  shirts,  a  dress  waistcoat,  and  some 
other  articles  of  wearing- apparel,  on  one  of  the  shelves 
in  the  kitchen;  and,  on  inquiring  how  they  happened 
to  be  transferred  from  his  drawers  to  the  kitchen,  he 
elicited  from  Pat  Connor  that  they  were  to  be  lent 
for  the  evening  to  young  Mr.  Asa  Lee,  who  was 
to  be  married  next  day  to  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
daughter,  and,  having  no  dress  quite  grand  enough  for 
such  an  occasion,  Mrs.  Gibbons— the  accommodating, 
tender-hearted  Mrs.  Gibbons —  had  volunteered  to 
procure  some  of  Mr.  Arthur  or  Mr.  Charles  Windham's 
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clothes,  Boitable  for  the  wedding  arrajr.  Of  course, 
she  was  to  be  one  of  the  guests. 

This  discoveiy  annoyed  Charles  exceedingly,  as  he 
had  entertained  rather  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  lady's 
principles  of  honesty,  it  being  a  theme  on  which  she 
was  Tery  eloquent,  and  great  pndses  had  been  be* 
stowed  on  this  useful,  honest  person  in  the  letters 
written  home.  When  Charles  reproached  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons for  the  unwarrantable  liberty  she  had  taken,  she 
almost  laughed  in  his  face,  and  wondered  that  he 
should  make  so  much  work  about  so  trifling  a  matter. 
"  Sure,  had  not  both  he  and  Mr.  Arthur  plenty  of 
dress  waistcoats  and  fine  shirts  forbye  those  ?  and  they 
would  not  get  worn  out  in  one  night.  Who  would 
be  so  iU-naturcd  as  to  refuse  anything  to  a  nice, 
dacent  boy,  like  Asa  Lee,  and  he  going  to  be  married 
and  all?" 

Charles  reminded  his  conscientious  housekeeper 
that  his  leave  had  never  been  asked  in  the  matter;  and 
added,  in  a  very  decided  tone,  that  he  would  dis- 
charge any  one  of  his  household  who  dared  to  lend 
his  clothes  without  his  permission.  Mrs.  Gibbons 
Tcntured  to  remonstrate  against  so  unkind  a  decision, 
but  finding  her  young  master  peremptory,  went  o£F  to 
her  work  in  no  very  gracious  mood.  Not  many  weeks 
after  this  affair,  Charles  and  Arthur  were  compelled  to 
discharge  their  paragon  of  a  housekeeper,  having  de- 
tected a  quantity  of  table  linen,  towels,  sheets,  and 
shirts,  preparing  to  walk  off,  not  as  a  loan,  but  a  li/i, 
(Irish  for  perpetual  loan,)  to  Master  Gibbons,  the 
widow's  son.  They  were  now  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Pat  Connor  and  their  own  resources,  as  no 
young  woman  would  venture  to  engage  in  the  service 

!  of  two  such  very  young  gentlemen.    And,  for  the 
present,  we  will  leave  them  to  keep  house  for  them- 

I  selves  while  we  give  our  readers  uncle  Philipson's  first 
letter  in  reply  to  that  of  his  elder  nephew : — 

"Mt  deab  NEPiEEW,--There  is  an  old  saying,  and, 
I  think,  a  wise  one — 'Pools  and  their  money  are 
soon  parted.'  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
could  induce  you  to  buy  that  mad  fellow  Tom 
Walker's  farm,  before  you  had  even  delivered  the 

letters  I  gave  you  to  the  land  agent  at P 

Now,  nephew  Charles,  I  did  not  take  you  to  be  so 
very  dull  a  fellow  as  you  have  proved  yourself. 
Here,  by  your  own  account,  you  have  brought  200 
acres  of  land,  for  which  you  are  to  give  200/..  it 
bearing  interest,  of  course.  WeU,  I  do  not  say  much 
of  the  price ;  but,  by  your  own  description,  the  land 
is  hilly,  and  covered  with  rocks— very  picturesque  to 
the  eye,  but  will  wheat,  or  barley,  or  com,  grow  on 
boulder  stones  P  I  trow  not,  my  wise  nephew.  And 
then  the  wear  and  tear  to  your  plough  and  cattle  in 
turning  the  furrows  among  these  stones  on  these  bold 
hills,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  calculated  upon.  The 
land  is  evidently  poor  stony  soil,  worn  out.  The 
creek,  of  course,  is'  an  advantage,  but  it  would  have 
been  twice  tlie  value  if  the  ground  had  been  level. 
Then,  a  word  about  neighbours : — ^ygu  have  just  fixed 
your  dwelling  among  a  set  of  low  fellows  that  will  be 


only  too  proud  of  cheating  you ;  and  yon  were  such  a 
foolL  begging  your  pardon,  as  to  buy  a  pair  of  breachy 
oxen,  know^  them  to  be  such  !~to  be  an  annoyance 
to  your  neighbours  and  a  vexation  to  yourselves. 
The  first  loss  is  the  least ;  for  my  part  I  think  you 
had  better  shoot  them  both  for  beef,  and  buy  a  pair,  as 
you  call  it,  of  horses  instead— those  homed  brutes  are 
only  good  for  beef.  I  warned  you  about  choosing  a 
hesdthy  spot,  and  here  you  have  chosen  one  where 
the  former  possessor  was  driven  out  of  it  by  three 
months  of  ague. 

"  I  dare  say  that  dock  has  something  to  do  with 
it;  drainage  water  in  the  cellar,  from  the  hills,  no 
doubt.  Have  it  looked  to  at  once^-health  is  the  first 
of  all  blessings.  Do  not  neglect  calomel  and  quinine— 
vigorously  attack  the  first  symptoms  of  disease. 

''  As  to  living  m  that  abominable  manner,  like  an 
Esquimaux,  as  Tom  did,  I  will  not  hear  of  it.  Re- 
member, though  misfortune  has  driven  you  out  to  this 
wild  country,  you  are  not  compelled  to  forget  that  you 
are  civilized  beings,  the  sons  of  a  gentleman  and  de- 
scendants from  an  old  and  worthy  family,  whom  you  are 
bound  to  honour.  Let  me  hear  that  you  have  had  the 
house  decently  furnished,  and  let  me  know  the  cost ;  but 
be  prudent,  and  do  not  throw  unde  Philipson's  money 
away  too  fast.  Get  a  decent  man-servant  to  work 
the  farm— none  of  your  snivelling  Yankees.  Tom 
Willis  was  right,  they  are  all  cheats.  Query,  could 
you  not  advertise  for  an  industrious  middle-aged 
negro  and  his  wife — there  must  be  swarms  of  them 
so  near  the  States — and  let  them  put  you  in  the  way 
of  cultivating  tobacco  P  It  would  be  sure  to  pay — 
all  the  Canadians  smoke. 

"  I  have  had  a  severe,  fit  of  the  gout  sinoe  you 
left  the  Oaks,  which  has  made  me  a  little  crusty  and 
out  of  humour  at  times.  Thank  Arthur  for  his  letter 
— ^by  the  by,  it  was  a  double  sheet,  and  I  think  it 
might  all  have  been  put  into  one  foolscap.  I  did  not 
see  anything  very  new  in  the  description  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  I  have  several  books  on  Canada,  and 
they  all  seem  pretty  much  alike  in  that  respect. 
However,  it  was  meant  well,  to  amuse  me,  no  doubt. 
Write  soon,  for  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing, 
and  how  you  get  on  with  those  breachy  oxen  and 
your  Yankee  neighbours.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
will  be  to  have  those  stones  all  rolled  down  the  hill 
or  made  into  fences.*  By  the  by,  your  friend  Tom 
owned  the  fencing  was  good  for  nothing  I 

"Have  your  wits  about  you,  boys.  All  well  at 
home  when  I  was  last  at  the  lodge.        Yours, 

'*  Chables  Philipsoh. 

"  P.S.  Get  a  decent  English  man-servant  and  his 
wife,  if  you  cannot  meet  with  the  blackees.  None  of 
your  low  Irish.  Scotch  are  next  best,  but  they  are 
sharp  fellows  after  their  own  interest — do  you  look 
to  yours.  Please  make  a  bonfire  of  those  stools  and 
other  trumpery  that  that  mad  fellow  left  you,  and  get 
a  good  cooking-stove,  and  do  not  spoil  good  food  by 


(I)  Thii  adTice  was  pan  of  the  written  instractionf  giren  by  .a 
gentleman  to  hit  ton  on  coming  out  to  wtUe  in  the  Backwoodt. 
The  plan  waa  not  found  feasible.  . 
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frying,  or  stewing  ia  a  frying-pan.  As  to  that  bearish 
fellow,  I  think  tiic  country  well  rid  of  him.  Depend 
on  it  he  knew  what  he  was  about  in  getting  a  bad 
bargain  off  his  own  hands  so  easily ;  he  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  a  pair  of  greenhonu  to  deal  with ; 
however,  there  is  nothing  like  experience  of  one's 
own  earning.  I  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it  when  I  was 
a  younker.  I  am  glad  Tom  got  cheated,  it  served 
him  right.  I  have  not  time  to  write  any  more,  only 
I  wish  you  would  get  some  long  thin  India  paper,  if 
you  can,  and  say  all  you  have  to  say  on  one  sheet ;  I 
hate  double  letters,  and  crossed  ones  I  never  read. 

"Love  to  Arthur,  and  tell  him  the  best  prospect 
he  could  see  would  be  a  good  crop  of  stout  wheat  or 
oats,  instead  of  his  picturesque  rocks  and  tree  tops. 
I  could  point  out  fifty  follies  you  have  committed  in 
this  purchase,  but  do  not  wish  to  put  you  out  of 
heart.  Only  remember  '  a  man  may  pay  too  dear  for 
I    his  whistle,'  as  Franklin  says." 

;  I  Charles  and  Arthur  looked  a  little  blank  when  they 
had  finished  reading  uncle  Philipson's  rather  sarcastic 

j!  epistle,  and  Arthur  somewhat  pettishly  remarked — 
**  Uncle  Philipson  is  a  good  and  a  kind-hearted  man, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  crab  mixed  up  with 
that  apple." 

Perhaps  the  young  men  were  the  more  annoyed, 
because  they  could  not  but  confess  they  had  been 
rather  too  much  in  a  hurry  in  closing  the  bargain  with 
Tom  Walker,  and  there  were  many  disadvantages  they 
had  not  foreseen  in  the  laud,  buildings,  and  neigh- 
bourhood;  but,  after  all,  as  uncle  Philipson  said, 
"  There's  nothing  like  experience  of  one's  own  buymg." 
As  to  the  negro  and  tobacco  scheme,  that  they  soon 
found  was  not  feasible ;  and  when  they  consulted  Pat 
Connor  on  the  stone- fence  plan,  he  vowed  that  he 
"  wished  he  could  see  the  ould  gentleman  with  a  liand- 
spike,  rowling  the  big  stones  down  the  hills — ^it  would 
be  fine  exercise  for  his  worship ;  but  it  would  take 
half-a-year's  hard  work  to  dear  one  field,  and  there 
was  already  too  much  to  do ;"  besides,  Pat  added  the 
consoling  assurance,  that  if  cleared,  the  land  would  still 
produce  no  crop,  as  it  was  little  better  than  a  gravel 
hill.  Stones  seemed  the  only  crop  it  was  capable  of 
producing.  His  advice  was  just  to  make  good  the 
fencmg  of  the  best  part  of  the  cleared  land,  manure 
and  work  it  well,  and  let  alone  the  worthless  rocky 
hills  till  better  times.  After  all,  there  seemed  some 
sense  in  this,  and  the  Windhams  began  to  perceive 
that  to  carry  on  improvements  on  an  extensive  scale 
required  more  funds  than  they  could  command,  or 
than  uncle  Philipson  would  be  willing  to  advance. 
Money  seemed  to  make  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away. 
They  had  cut  pretty  deeply  into  what  remained  of  the 
200/.  after  paying  down  the  50/.  to  Tom  Walker  for 
the  hmd,  eighty  dollars  for  the  oxen,  twenty  for  a  cow ; 
and  then  there  was  furnishing  the  house,  and  wages, 
and  provisions,  and  fifty  other  things  that  they  had 
not  even  calculated  upon.  As  to  the  wheat  crop,  it 
was  very  little  worth ;  nevertheless,  they  harvested  it 
in  good  order,  and  felt  very  proud  of  the  achievement. 


Charles  showed  far  more  industry  and  energy  than 
Arthur  in  working  on  the  farm.  Arthur's  tastes  and 
habits  were  rather  too  refined  and  fastidious  for 
enjoying  the  mere  labour  of  a  Canadian  settler's  life. 
The  principal  work  he  did  was  gardening,  for  which 
he  had  great  taste ;  his  fondness  for  shooting,  angling, 
and  boating  often  led  him  from  home,  and  his  pencil 
and  books  occupied  his  leisure — though,  as  Pat  once 
was  heard  to  remark,  "  It  was  a  real  pity  that  Master 
Arthur  was  so  much  of  a  gentleman ;  it  was  not  the 
thrade  to  make  money  by  in  Canada,  sure  it  wasn't." 

Yet  Charles  was  too  fondly  attached  to  his  brother 
to  interfere  with  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  oblige  him 
to  do  hard  work,  for  which  his  less  robust  frame 
seemed  unfitted,  and  Charles  was  the  more  indulgent 
to  Arthur,  for  he  feared  to  disgust  him  with  a  settler's 
life,  and  make  him  home-sick,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  leaving  him  without  a  companion, — a  state 
of  things  that  he  did  not  like  to  contemplate. 

"  The  summer  has  passed  away  very  busily,  my  dear 
Uncle,"  wrote  Charles.  "  The  wheat  is  all  in  the  bam, 
what  there  is  of  it ;  but  Pat  says  there  will  be  less 
than  ten  bushcb  to  the  acre,  when  threshed,  as  the 
crop  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  inroads  of 
breachy  cattle  before  we  could  get  time  to  put  the 
fences  in  order.  The  grass  lands  are  in  a  very  poor 
condition,  not  worth  the  expense  and  labour  of 
mowing ;  indeed  the  ground  is  overrun  with  thistles, 
dandelions,  and  hard  moss.  Pat  says,  whoever  cleared 
the  farm,  just  cropped  it  as  long  as  grain  could  be  got 
off  it,  and  then  let  it  run  wild ;  for  it  has  never  been 
sown  down  with  Timothy  and  clover,  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  the  grass  is  good  for  nothing  for  hay,  so 
we  let  the  cattle  and  cow  have  the  run  of  it.  Con- 
sidering  how  late  they  were  pbmted,  the  potatoes — of 
which  we  have  an  acre— look  and  yield  pretty  well ; 
but  they  were  put  upon  the  best  bit  of  land  we  had. 

"  Pat  is  really  a  smart,  good-humoured,  industrious 
fellow,  though  he  has  some  odd  ways  and  queer 
sayings ;  but  he  is  very  easily  contented,  and  rather 
smooths  difficidties  than  makes  them.  I  am  sorry  our 
fine  housekeeper  turned  out  what  you  would  term  a 
regular  humbug, — a  cheating  old  hypocrite,  robbed 
us  by  wholesale,  and  then  abused  us,  as  if  we 
had  been  the  thieves,  and  not  herself;  she  had  a 
mighty  notion  of  making  a  match  for  one  of  us,  with 
one  of  our  fair  Yankee  neighbours,  who  besieged  us 
continually  with  their  company,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  Infuse  several  most  pressing  invitations  from  their 
mother  to  sundry  parties  and  pic-nics,  which  I  verily 
believe  were  got  up  for  our  edification.  It  was 
evident  the  good  lady  was  ambitious  of  choosing  one 
of  your  nephews  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  I  think  they 
had  most  hopes  of  Arthur,  as  his  gentle  and  polite 
manners  encouraged  hopes  that  the  charms  of  Miss 
Celestia  or  ^liss  Corinthia  had  softened  his  English 
pride.  Arthur  was  however  proof  against  all  the 
encouragement  he  received,  and  the  flattery  conveyed 
to  his  ears  through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Gibbons ;  for 
which  insensibility  I  really  give  him  great  credit,  con- 
sidering that  he*  is'  somewhat  susceptible,  and  Miss 
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Celestia  is  rather  a  pretty  damsel,  and  affected  the 
interesting.  After  our  housekeeper's  departure,  we 
had  a  friendly  offer  of  assistance  in  the  household 
department,  from  the  mother  of  the  young  ladies, 
to  bake  our  bread,  wash  and  clean  the  house ;  but  we 
declined  her  services  as  politely  as  we  could,  for  we 
were  rather  afraid  of  biying  ourselves  open  to  the 
remarks  of  the  neighbourhood,  if  we  encoun^d  too 
frequent  visits  from  the  young  ladies ;  since  which 
tim^  the  two  girls  have  looked  at  us  with  great 
disdain,  and  Mr.  Asa,  their  brother,  glares  at  us  very 
ferociously.  They  arc  decent  quiet  folks  in  their  way, 
but  not  at  all  society  for  us ;  we  have  in  fact  no 
society  here,  and  if  it  were  not  that  at  present  we 
have  little  leisure  for  visiting,  we  should  find  our 
time  hang  heavily  upon  our  hands.  We  have  to  buy 
a  plough  and  harrow  and  some  other  things,  this  fall ; 
and  as  we  have  neither  stock  nor  anything  but  the 
wheat,  I  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  your  further 
assistance  to  get  through  the  winter  without  running 
in  debt ;  but  as  our  money  has  really  only  been  spent 
in  actual  necessaries,  I  am  sure,  dear  uncle,  you 
will  not  be  displeased  at  our  asking  for  a  further 
remittance,  till  the  farm  begins  to  pay  a  little. 

"  We  are  obliged  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  the 
house  ourselves,  since  Mrs.  Gibbons  went  away. 
Arthur  is  really  a  first-rate  cook,  and  Pat  Connor 
helps  us  a  bit ;  but  we  cannot  employ  his  valuable  time 
in  household  drudgery,  excepting  at  odd  times. 

"  We  are  very  anxious  for  home  letters.  Pray  tell 
one  of  my  sisters  to  write,  or  Horace,  or  Marcus. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  dear  Uncle, 
"  Broohfield."  '*  Chakles  Windham. 

Uncle  Philipson's  reply  to  this  epistle  was  brief  and 
characteristic ;  full  of  impracticable  advice  as  regarded 
the  management  of  the  farm,  which,  if  followed,  would 
have  involved  his  nephews  in  heavy  expenses,  which 
their  limited  supplies  would  have  rendered  it  difficult 
to  meet.  At  first,  Charles  and  Arthur  used  to  be 
greatly  perplexed  and  scarcely  dare  to  disobey  com- 
mands so  positively  given ;  but  a  very  little  observation 
on  the  country  showed  them  that  plans  that  would 
answer  very  well  at  home  would  not  be  expedient  on 
a  Canadian  farm,  where  the  price  of  labour  was  so 
high,  and  that  of  produce  so  low  as  to  be  in  no  pro- 
portion to  it ;  and  another  thing  which  he  did  not 
take  into  consideration,  was  the  shortness  of  the 
working  season,  and  the  length  of  the  winter,  which 
caused  a  great  hurry  always  for  the  indispensable  part 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  So  with  all 
due  deference  to  their  good  uncle,  his  nephews  were 
often  compelled  to  act  quite  contrary  to  his  opinions ; 
but,  like  good  politicians,  they  generally  took  no  notice 
of  those  matters,  and  left  him  to  suppose  they  had 
adopted,  or  meant  to  adopt  his  plans ;  as  downright 
opposition  put  the  choleric  old  gentleman  into  a 
towering  passion  for  the  time.  So  wrote  Horace,  who 
was  anxious  that  his  brothers  should  give  as  little 
offence  as  possible  to  their  rich  relative.  But  we  will 
give  uncle  Pbilipson's  letter ; — 


••  Mt  deab  Nephew,— I  duly  received  your  last 
letter,  which  was  not  a  double  one.  1  am  glad  you 
paid  attention  to  that  hint,  though  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked  some  others  that  1  gave  in  my  last.  1 
guessed  (as  your  Yankee  neighbours  would  say)  how 
your  fine  farm  would  turn  out.  You  have  been  taken 
in,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Tom  Walker  was  before  you, 
but  1  see  no  good  in  your  shifting  about  till  you  have 
gained  more  knowledge  of  a  farmer's  life.  A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,  though,  according  to  your 
account  of  your  meadow  land,  you  may  gather  plenty 
of  it  and  thistles  to  boot.  Have  an  old  blade  of  a 
knife  sharpened,  and  set  into  a  bug  staff;  or  if  yoa 
have  not  an  old  knife,  get  the  blacksmith  to  make  you 
an  instrument  about  three  inches  broad,  which  will  do 
as  well ;  let  it  be  sharpened  like  the  edge  of  a  broad 
chisel,  and  fix  it  firmly  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  as  1  said 
before.  Set  Pat  Connor  to  go  over  the  fields  with 
this  in  his  hand,  and  cut  out  all  the  thistles  at  the  root. 
Arthur  and  you  could  do  it  yourselves.  1  use  such  a  one 
for  cutting  weeds  out  of  the  lawn,  at  the  Oaks ;  1  call  it 
ray  walking  stick.  The  longer  they  remain,  the  worse 
it  will  be  for  yourselves  and  your  neighbours — ^thistle 
seeds  have  wings. 

"  Let  the  bush  harrow  be  put  upon  the  grass,  with 
some  of  those  fine  cockspur  hawthorns  that  I  hear 
there  are  plenty  of  in  Canada,  and  tear  up  all  the 
moss.  Let  the  ground  have  a  good  top-dressing  of 
manure;  plough  it  and  let  it  lie  fallow,  plough  it 
again  before  the  fall,  and  let  the  stones  be  picked  and 
piled,  and  you  will  have  a  crop  next  year.  You  see 
uncle  Philipson  knows  something  of  farming.  He 
is  one  that  has  his  ears  and  eyes  open,  1  can  tell  you. 
"  1  told  you  about  those  fences  before ;  get  the  farm 
surrounded  by  a  good  ring  fence,  stake  and  rider  it, 
(you  see  1  know  how  these  things  should  be  done,)  and 
then  pound  away  as  fast  as  any  breachy  cattle  annoy 
you ;  only  remember  to  look  well  to  your  own  beasts — 
those  that  have  windows  of  their  own,  should  not 
throw  stones.  By  the  by,  why  could  not  you  start  a 
good  thorn  fence  with  those  same  Canadian  bushes  ? 
Why,  the  thorns  would  be  impervious,  and  defy  cattle 
of  all  kinds.  1  will  send  you  a  treatise  on  live  fences, 
the  first  box  that  leaves  the  Lodge  for  you,  and 
drawings  of  corn-stands,  and  five-barred  gates,  and 
some  other  useful  thbgs  of  the  same  kind.  1  had 
congratulated  myself  on  your  prudent  choice  of  a 
housekeeper;  however,  1  must  not  blame  you 
because  she  turned  out  a  hypocrite :  women  are  dread- 
ful. Better  a  housekeeper  than  a  wife.  You  can  get 
rid  of  the  first,  the  last  may  be  a  bad  bargain  for  life. 
Pray  steer  clear  of  those  Celestials !  Tell  Arthur,  my 
sister  has  not  had  an  hour's  peace  since  she  heanl  of 
the  siege  that  had  been  laid  to  his  heart ;  it  would 
break  her's  if  her  darling  made  a  match  with  a  Yankee 
or  Canadian  girl.  You  were  quite  right  to  decline 
the  invitations  to  the  pic-nics  and  parties.  Never 
forget  that  you  are  sons  (though  younger  sons,  what 
of  that  ?)  to  an  English  gentleman  and  nephews  of  a 
Philipson.    Do  not  let  that  boy  Arthur  be  running 
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about  the  oountiy  by  himself,  or  he  will  get  into  some 
serape,  and  be  marryiiig  improdently.  You  hate  too 
much  of  your  imde  in  yon,  I  tnut,  nephew  Chailee, 
to  {day  the  fool  ifier  snch  a  fishion. 

"  Yon  may  draw  vpon  me  for  another  instalment  on 
yonr  land,  to  meet  the  next  payment,  bat  draw  no 
bills  without  my  sanction.  I  have  my  own  payments 
to  make,  and  do  not  choose  thai  my  tradesmen  should 
wait  for  their  money.  It  is  right  to  be  jost  before 
yon  are  generons.  I  hate  just  ad? anoed  a  hundred 
pounds  to  fit  Marcus  for  eoll^e,  and  the  giris  hare  to 
get  something  to  torn  them  out  for  the  winter,  and  I 
promised  Horace  a  Manton,  so  you  see  I  shall  have 
my  hands  full— unde  Philipeon  is  not  as  rich  as 
Croesus.  Aa  to  the  Swiss  cottage,  you  must  wait 
awhile  for  that !  I  know  a  little  of  what  building  is. 
Yon  know  the  lodge  I  had  built  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  the  'Oaks;'  it  cost  a  pretty  round  sum,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  I  have  not  done  with  it  yet.  I  believe  they 
are  all  well  at  home,  but  the  winter  is  not  my  time 
for  tniTelling.  I  like  travelling  from  the  study  to  the 
dining-room  and  back  again  best  by  the  comfort  of  a 
good  biasing  fire — ^uncle  Philipsou  loves  a  warm 
elimate :  none  of  your  Russian  winters  for  him. 

"  Write  soon,  for  though  your  letters  are  never  quite 
satisfiBCttory,  they  give  one  a  little  notion  of  what  is 
going  on  with  you.  A  happy  new  year  to  you  both ; 
•0  wishes  '*  Your  afi'cctionate  uncle, 

"  CUAJIL£8  rniUPSOK." 


A  CONTRAST  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

CAOUOCTRO     Tins     CHARLATA^lf— ^OITH    FOUNDS     THE 
COBBLKK. 


CAOLIOSTBO. 

*"  Saeh  lie  lives  out  its  day, 
Bat  truth  abides  for  aye.*' 

The  eighteenth  century  was  ripe  with  impostures 
and  delusions.  Many  were  the  adventurers  and 
enthusiasts  who  by  their  pretensions  drew  after  them 
multitudes  of  disdplcs,  more  endued  with  credulity 
than  common  sense.  John  Law,  with  his  South  Sea 
bubbles  and  Mississippi  schemes,  to  entrap  the 
worshippers  of  Mammon;  Swedenborg,  with  his 
angelic  visitants  and  spiritual  colloquies,  so  attractive 
to  minds  of  a  more  ideal  cast ;  the  Count  de  St. 
Germain,  with  his  elixir  of  youth  and  philosopher's 
stone ;  Mesmer,  with  his  marvellous  magnetic  influ- 
ence ;  the  Abb^  de  Paris,  with  his  miraculous  cures 
and  self-crucifying  disciples ;— such  were  a  few  of 
the  remarkable  persons  who  gathered  around  them 
followers  in  all  countries,  and  among  all  classes  of 
people.  But  chiefly  in  France  did  these  wonder- 
workers congregate  together.  There  did  irreligion 
and  immorality  most  widely  prevail,  and  there,  conse- 
quently, did  credulity  and  superstition  find  the  readiest 
reception ;  for  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  an  utter  rejection  of  all 
anpematuial  belief;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 


at  the  time  when  philosophers  and  mem.  of  letters 
refused  to  worship  the  Creator,  they  yielded  a  senti- 
mental homage  to  the  moon ;  and  while  denying  the 
supremacy  of  Almighty  God,  they  beUered  in  Cagli- 
ostro's  power  over  the  spirits  of  ^  air.  Nor  is  ^his 
to  be  marvelled  at,  for  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural 
world,  it  is  from  the  focus  of  oorruption  that  some 
ignis  fatuus  springs  forth,  which  by  its  deluding 
brilliancy  perplexes  and  beguiles  the  unwary. 

It  was  amid  this  whhrl  of  deceivers  and  deceived, 
^  tiiat  the  arch-quack  Cag^tro  appeared  in  Paris, 
,  about  the  year  1734,  and  by  his  plauaible  knaTcry 
drew  within  his  magic  circle  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  who  professed  themselves  philosophers,  after 
the  fashion  of  philosophy  in  those  days.  It  may, 
periiaps,  be  neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive  to 
trace  out  rapidly  the  course  of  this  remarkable  man, 
and  to  watch  awhile  the  waxing  and  waning  of  his 
fortunes.  Some  lessons  it  will  teach,  which  are  so 
obvious  that  they  need  not  be  noted  down  here. 

About  the  year  1740,  the  hearth  of  Marco  Balsamo, 
a  decayed  man  of  law,  in  Messina,  was  gladdened  by 
the  birth  of  a  son,  named  Giuseppe,  of  whose  early 
years  little  is  known,  save  that  firom  the  good  wives 
of  the  vicinity  his  troublesome]doinga  won  for  him  the 
nickname  of  "  Maledeiio"  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  devoted  by  his  parents  to  the  eccksiastical  profes- 
sion, and  they  consigned  him  for  his  noviciate  to  the 
neighbouring  monastery  of  Cartigione,  where  his 
services  were  allotted  chiefly  to  the  convent  apothe- 
cary, within  whose  laboratory  he  gained  his  first 
insight  into  the  principles  of  chemistiy  and  medicine. 
It  is  probable  that  here  also  were  sown  the  early 
seeds  of  his  future  destiny,  for  in  those  days  alchemy 
still  formed  a  very  favourite  part  of  conventual  study. 
Not  long,  however,  was  his  tarrying  among  the 
worthy  monks  of  Cartigione,  for  so  it  happened  that 
they  having  commanded  him  one  day  to  read  aloud  a 
portion  of  the  "Martyrolpgy,"  as  was  their  wont, 
during  the  hours  of  repast,  Giuseppe,  despising  the 
accredited  saints  of  the  Roman  church,  using  his 
wit  somewhat  unadvisedly,  read  aloud  from  the  pages 
of  his  own  vivid  imagination  a  story  which  savoured 
much  of  lightness  and  profanity.  This  gross  impro- 
priety caus^  his  immediate  expulsion  from  the  con- 
vent, and  for  some  while  after  he  seems  to  have 
divided  his  tfane  between  brawls  and  painting.  But 
swindling  was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than 
the  fine  arts;  and  having  defrauded  a  certain  Sicilian 
jeweller,  named  Manm,  of  his  money  by  promising  in 
recompense  to  obtain  for  him  a  hidden  treasure,  the  ' 
adventure  ended  in  Balsamo's  detection  and  flight  i 
from  his  native  country.  So,  as  his  Biographer  of  j 
the  Inquisition  expresses  it,  "he  fled  from  Palermo, 
and  overran  the  whole  earth."  And  truly  this  de- 
scription seems  scarcely  hyperbolical ;  for  during  the 
following  few  years  of  his  life,  we  hear  of  him  in 
Arabia,  where  he  studied  alchemy  and  chemistry, 
under  a  Greek,  named  Althotas;  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  where  he  sold  drugs  and  amulets;  in  Malta, 
where   he   was  lavourably  received  by  the  Grand 
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Master,  Piato,  iad  cttempted  to  transmate  oopper 
iato  gdd;  in  Spain  and  tLe  Netherlands;  in  Ger- 
many, whither  he  went  on  a  philosophioal  pilgrimage 
to  the  Count  de  St.  Germain ;  and  at  the  ahrines  of 
St.  Ligo  di  GompoateUay  and  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
whither  he  professed  to  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. Finally  he  re-appeared  at  Rome,  where  he 
married  a  beautiful  girl,  named  Lorenza  Eelidani, 
who  beoame  afterwards,  not  only  the  partner  of  his 
fortunes,  but  also  of  his  impostures.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  that,  after  having  changed  his  name 
repeatedly,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Alessandro 
di  CagliostrOj  and  gave  himself  out  as  a  restorer  of 
the  Rosicrusian  philosophy,  professing  to  have  the 
faoolty  of  rendering  himself  invisible,  as  well  as  of 
evoking  spirits  and  restoring  youth  to  old  ago,  by 
means  of  his  elixir  of  life.  With  such  marvellous 
pretensions,  and  an  extraordinary  share  of  efiErontery, 
he  soon  acquired  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  his  reputation  shortly  spread  itself 
throughout  Eun^w. 

Our  "  sea-girt  isle  "  was  fawmnd  more  than  once 
by  his  presence :  his  first  visit  being  under  the  simple 
name  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  as  a  house-painter,  and 
dealer  in  drugs ;  the  second  time,  uuder  his  assumed 
title  of  Count  Cagliostro ;  when  he  contrived  to  reap 
from  some  wealthy  dupes  a  rich  harvest  of  gold  and 
jewels ;  but  being  betrayed  and  accused  by  an  accom- 
plice, named  Soot,  he  was  consigned  to  prison,  from 
whence^  with  much  difficulty,  he  obtained  his  liberation 
and  fled  to  the  continent. 

Here  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  awhile,  until  he 
emerges  out  of  obscurity  in  the  year  1780,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  the  court  is  dazzled  by  his  pre- 
tensions to  supernatural  powers,  and  Prince  Potemkin 
is  reckoned  among  his  believers  and  disciples.  The 
day  of  detection,  however,  soon  comes,  and  being 
charged  with  the  crimes  of  forgery  and  fraud,  he  flies 
for  his  life,  accompanied  by  the  Countess  Seraphina; 
for  so  is  the  humble  Lorensa  designated  in  these 
halcyon  days  of  their  prosperity.  The  arch-quack  is 
next  heard  of  in  Germany,  where  he  travels  idbout  in 
uncommon  splendour,  with  a  numerous  suites 
"fbUowed,"  as  the  penman  of  the  Inquisition  writes, 
"by  oourierSk  kcqueys,  domestic  servyits  of  all 
sorts,  sumptuously  dressed,  which  [gave  an  air  of 
reality  to  the  hi^  birth  he  vaunted.  Apartments 
furnished  in  the  height  of  the  mode  ;  a  magnificent 
table  open  to  numerous  guests ;  rich  dresses  for  him- 
self and  wife,  corresponded  to  this  luxuriant  way  of 
life.  His  feigned  generosity  also  made  a  great  noise. 
Often,  he  gratuitously  doctored  the  poor,  and  even 
gave  them  alms." 

Cagliostro's  portrait,  which  was  taken  at  this  time, 
was  quickly  engraved,  and  the  copies  being  scattered 
throughout  Europe,  were  eagerly  purchased.  One  of 
these  engravings,  which  still  exists,  presents  to  our 
view  a  full  and  somewhat  ignoUe  countenance,  with  a 
"  forehead  of  brass,"  while  the  soft  studied  glance  of 
his  uplifted  eyes,  rendered  still  more  repelling  the  low 
expression  of  his  features. 


Such  was  Joseph  Balsamo  in  his  outer  man,  and 
yet,  through  his  imposing  arts,  and  his  seeming 
benevolence,  he  deceived  for  a  while  the  learned,  the 
great,  the  noble  of  the  earth.  Even  the  exccdlent 
Lavater,  perplexed  by  his  professions  and  fair  words, 
avows  his  opinion  that  "  Cagliostro  is  a  man  such  as 
few  are;  in  whom,  however,"  continues  the  good 
man,  "  I  am  not  a  believer.  Oh,  that  he  were  simple 
of  heart,  and  humble  like  a  child !  Cagliostro  often 
tells  what  is  not  true,  and  promises  what  he  does  not 
perform.  Yet  do  I  nowise  hold  his  operations  as 
altogether  deceptive,  though  they  are  not  what  he 
calls  them." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  celebrated  phy- 
siognomist was  of  the  mystic  school,  and  therefore 
more  accessible  to  the  claims  of  any  spiritual  pretender. 
Moreover,  he  was  so  true  and  earnest  a  person  him- 
self, that  he  would  fain  think  the  best  of  others; 
being,  perhaps,  of  the  opinion  of  a  recent  writer,  who 
says  that  "life  is  too  short  to  be  suspicious."  The 
time  was  hastening  on  when  .Cagliostro's  knavery 
should  be  thoroughly  unmasked.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
element  of  power  had  been  added  to  his  resources, 
for  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of 
Ereemasons,  which  procured  him  a  ready  welcome 
among  the  brethren,  wherever  lie  went ;  and  on  this 
basis  he  reared  the  edifice  of  his  Egyptian  masonry, 
by  whose  mystic  agency  he  promised  not  only  to  re- 
store youth  to  the  aged,  but  also  to  confer  perfection  on 
the  guilty.  Of  this  order,  whose  original  founders 
were,  he  averred,  Enoch  and  Elias,  he  declared  himself 
the  Grand  Cophta  or  high-priest,  and  constituted 
Seraphina  the  high-priestess,  as  masons  of  both  sexes 
were  to  be  admitted  into  it.  By  the  aid  of  a  pupil, 
or  "  Colomb,"  (for  so  was  named  the  child  selected  as 
their  interpreter,)  he  pretended  to  unfold  futurity 
to  his  dupes ;  and  perhaps  we  need  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  the  multitude  of  inquirers  who  beset  his 
doors;  for  in  every  human  breast  there  dwells  alingering 
desire  to  anticipate  the  designs  Of  fate,  and  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  futurity;  therefore,  on  no  other 
subject  is  it  so  easy  to  deceive  the  world  as  this. 

The  most  prosperous  moment  of  Cagliostro's  life 
was  in  1783,  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  reckoned  among 
his  victims  Louis  de  Rohan,  Prince  and  Bishop  of 
Strasbourg,  whose  wealth  and  favour  were  lavishly 
bestowed  on  the  adventurer.  At  this  time  he  played 
the  role  of  a  lofty  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The 
Prince  de  Rohan  having  desired  to  see  him:  "If 
Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  is  sick,  let  him  come,  and  I 
will  cure  him,"  was  the  reply;  "if  he  is  well,  he  has 
no  need  of  me,  I  none  of  him."  The  oardkud  was 
subdued  by  such  highminded  independence.  He 
visited  the  quack,  who  affected  to  be  captivated  by 
his  noble  visitor,  saying:  "Your  so\d  is  worthy  of 
mine ;  you  deserve  to  be  made  a  participator  of  all  my 
secrets."  From  that  moment,  the  prince,  who  was 
an  earnest  investigator  of  alchemy,  became  his  willing 
slave,  and  placed  his  palace,  his  wealth,  his  credit  at 
Cagliostro's  disposal.  On  being  informed  one  day, 
that  the  Grand  Cophta  and  his  high-priestess  were 
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revellmg  so  disgracefully  in  Lis  palace,  that  the 
"Tokay  wine  ran  like  water/'  his  answer  was,  "  Let 
it  be  so;  I  have  authorized  him  even  to  commit 
abuses,  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so."  So  strong  are  the 
bonds  forged  by  an  opportune  flattery  on  a  vain 
speculative  mind ! 

Other  French  gentlemen  of  credit  (M.M.  de  S^gor, 
de  Yeigennes,  and  de  la  Borde)  write  in  the  following 
terms  concerning  this  impostor  to  the  Fnetor  of 
Strasbourg : — "  We  have  seen  the  Count  Alessandro 
di  Cagliostro,  whose  countenance  bespeaks  genius,  and 
whose  eloquence  oonyinces  and  captivates  the  hearer. 
We  have  beheld  him  going  round  a  vast  hall,  from  one 
afflicted  being  to  another,  dressing  their  wounds, 
softening  their  miseries,  imparting  hope  to  all ;  and  in 
these  acts  of  humanity  he  is  aided  by  his  countess, 
a  modest  and  beautiful  person,  who  is  worthy  of  her 
admirable  husband." 

Let  us  hear  a  very  different  opinion  expressed  by  a 
solid  professor  from  Gottingen,  Meiners  by  name:— ^ 
"My  conviction  is  that  Count  Cagliostro  from  of  old 
has  been  more  of  a  cheat  than  an  enthusiast,  and  also, 
that  he  continues  a  cheat  to  this  day.  As  to  his 
country,  I  have  ascertained  nothing.  Some  make  him 
a  Jew,  some  an  Arab,  who  having  persuaded  a  certain 
Asiatic  prince  to  send  his  son  to  travel  in  Europe, 
murdered  the  youth  and  took  possession  of  his  trea- 
sures. He  himself  pretends  to  claim  the  Cherif  of 
Mecca  for  his  father.  As  the  self-styled  count  speaks 
badly  all  the  languages  one  hears  fiiom  him,  and  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  under  feigned  names, 
it  is  probable  that  no  sure  trace  of  his  origin  may  ever 
be  discovered.  On  his  first  appearance  in  Strasbourg; 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Freemasons,  but  only 
till  he  felt  strong  enough  to  stand  on  his  own  feet. 
He  soon  gained  the  favour  of  the  praetor  and  cardinal, 
and  through  these,  the  favour  of  the  court,  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  adversaries  cannot  so  much  as  think  of 
overthrowing  him.  With  the  praetor  and  cardinal  he 
demeans  himself  as  with  persons  who  are  under 
boundless  obligations  to  him,  and  uses  the  cardinal's 
equipage  as  freely,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  pretends 
to  recognise  atheists  and  blasphemers  by  the  smell, 
and  that  the  vapour  from  such  throws  him  into 
epileptic  fits;  into  which  sacred  disorder  he,  like 
a  true  juggler,  has  the  art  of  falling  when  he  pleases. 
He  pretends  to  evoke  spirits  and  to  bear  rule  over 
them.  He  takes  nothing  from  his  patients,  and  even 
lodges  many  of  them  at  his  house  without  recompense. 
With  all  this  conspicuous  disinterestedness,  he  lives 
in  an  expensive  way,  plays  deep,  and  loses  almost 
continually  to  ladies ;  so  that  he  must  require  at  least 
20,000  livres  a-year.  The  darkness  which  Cagliostro 
has  spread  over  the  sources  of  his  Income  and  outbiy, 
contributes  even  more  than  his  cures  and  his  muni- 
ficence to  the  notion  that  he  is  a  divine  sort  of  man, 
who  has  watched  nature  in  her  deepest  operations, 
and,  among  other  secrets,  stolen  that  of  gold- 
making  from  her.  With  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  over  our  age,  I  have  to  record  that  not 
only  the  great,  who  from  of  old  have  been  the  easiest 


bewitched  by  such  pretenders,  but  also  with  many  of 
the  learned,  and  even  physidaas  and  naturalists,  he 
has  received  a  cordial  reception." 

So  speaks  the  sober  German  professor,  more  laigely 
gifted  with  common  sense  and  less  endned  with  the 
organ  of  wonder  than  the  soperfidal  gentlemen  already 
quoted. 

We  have  yet  one  more  witness  to  dte  before  our 
readers  as  to  the  real  character  of  this  CkarlaUtn: 
one  of  a  difierent  stamp  from  any  of  those  whose 
testimony  we  have  already  given.  It  is  a  French  lady 
of  the  highest  rank  and  talents, — a  shrewd,  sensible, 
and  witty  woman,  cousin  to  the  aforenamed  dupe  of 
Ca^ostro's,  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  But  before 
recording  the  Marquise  de  Cr^ui's  opinion  of  Ca^- 
ostro,  we  must  premise  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan 
never  to  make  too  long  a  stay  at  any  plioe,  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  flow  of  popularity  was  past;  and  distrust 
became  awakened,  he  would  trj  some  new  ground. 
Accordin^y,  after  a  while  we  no  longer  hear  of  him  at 
Strasbouig,  but  find  him  at  Bordeaux,  where  his 
magnificent  hotel  was  crowded  night  and  day  to  such 
an  excess  by  applicants  from  far  and  near,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  granted  him  a  militaiy  guard  to 
keep  order. 

The  fair  countess  phiyed  her  part  by  opening  her 
ioUm  to  the  afliuent  and  noble,  who  were  enchanted  by 
her  grace  and  loveliness ;  nor  were  the  ladies  of  this 
southern  city  sbw  in  purchasing  the  costly  elixir, 
which  was  supposed  to' have  preserved  the  countess's 
charms  in  such  unimpaired  perfection;  for  although 
in  fact  a  young  woman,  she  professed  to  have  already 
attained  a  very  advanced  age.  This  bewilderment  did 
not,  however,  last  long,  and  being  deserted  by  the  rich 
and  hooted  by  the  populace,  who  nicknamed  him  "  the 
wandering  Jew,"  and  threatened  him  with  personal 
violence,  Cagliostro  and  his  wife  escaped  from  Bordeaux, 
and  bent  their  steps  towards  Paris.  Here,  as  usual, 
he  appeared  in  the  complex  character  of  magician  and 
Grand  Cophtl^  and  the  voktile  Parisians,  always  eager 
in  their  pursuit  of  novelty,  were  enchanted  to  have 
among  them  a  being  who  professed  to  be  endued  with 
such  marvellous  powers.  Through  the  friendly  seal 
of  his  patron  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Cagliostro  gained 
immediate  access  into  the  highest  Parisian  circles,  and 
among  the  granden  dame$  to  whom  he  bore  a  particular 
introduction  was  one  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  ' 
the  Marquise  de  Crdqui,  from  whose  memoirs  we  | 
extract  the  following  particulars : — **  About  this  time 
there  came  to  Paris  Joseph  Balsamo,  who  after  having 
called  himself  at  different  times  Count  Tischio,  Count 
de  Melissa,  Commander  of  Belmonte,  Chevalier 
Pellegrini,  Count  Fenice,  was  now  definitely  known 
as  Count  de  Cagliostro.  He  was  a  man  of  damsy 
figure,  and  his  dress  was  in  singularly  bad  taste.  It 
was  composed  of  blue  taffetas  slashed  with  a  profusion 
of  silver  lace,  and  his  hair  was  drest  after  the  strangest 
fashion,  with  long  powdered  plaits  confined  in  pig 
tails.  He  wore  openwork  stockings  with  gold  clocks, 
and  velvet  shoes  whose  buckles  were  sparkling  with 
jewels.    As  many  diamonds  were  disphiyed  about  his 
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person  as  be  possibly  could  find  room  for.  His 
costume  was  completed  hy  a  bat  witb  waving  white 
plumes,  which  he  invariably  drew  over  bis  brow 
whenever  he  wished  to  speak  with  peculiar  emphasis 
and  energy.  During  eight  months  of  the  year,  all 
that  was  covered  with  a  large  pelisse  of  blue  renard; 
and  when  I  say  all  that,  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  for 
attached  to  this  loose  upper  garment  was  a  large  fur 
hood  with  three  long  poihts  depending  from  it,  which 
he  pulled  over  his  hat  in  cold  weather,  and  whenever 
our  children  saw  him  approach  with  this  homed  head- 
gear of  renard-skin,  they  always  strove  who  should 
get  the  most  quickly  out  of  his  way. 

"  His  features  were  regular,  his  skin  fresh-coloured, 
and  his  teeth  white  and  perfect.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  his  physiognomy,  because  he  had  at  least 
a  dozen  at  his  command.  Never  have  I  seen  two 
eyes  like  his !  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  what  was 
graceful  or  in  good  taste  either  in  the  manners  or 
external  aspect  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
Indeed  he  was  gifted  with  extraordinary  finesse  in 
detecting  any  shade  of  vulgarity  in  the  thoughts,  habits, 
or  conversation  of  others,  and  with  this  delicate 
appreciation  of  what  was  refined,  I  could  not  but 
saspect  that  he  disguised  himself  in  this  grotesque 
costume,  merely  to  gain  a  more  decided  influence  over 
the  multitude  by  assuming  an  air  of  originality.  The 
moral  physiognomy  of  this  charlatan  was  as  changing 
as  his  physical  one,  and  it  was  partly  through  this 
contemptible  instability  of  profession  that  he  con- 
trived for  awhile  to  deceive  such  opposite  classes 
of  persons.  With  our  philosophers  and  beaux-esprits 
he  professed  himself  an  infidel,  and  during  his  in- 
cantations, profanely  parodied  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion.  On  such  occasions,  he  would  with  the 
profoundest  expressions  of  reverence  evoke  Satan  to 
the  presence  of  his  guests,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
the  dread  secrets  of  futurity,  and  I  lament  to  say  that 
not  only  our  giddy  courtiers,  but  also  some  of  our 
princes  of  the  blood,  countenanced  these  orgies  by 
their  presence. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Cagliostro  compounded  with 
the  scruples  of  Catholics,  when  he  found  that  their 
religious  convictions  were  not  to  be  shaken;  and 
so  artful  was  his  hypocrisy,  that  among  his  most 
ardent  proselytes  were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
convuUionnaire  Janseuists,  mystics  of  the  cross,  and 
illuminati.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  a  visionary 
Spaniard,  named  Don  Luis  de  Lima-Vasconcellos, 
grand-prior  of  Lima,  and  brother  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  a  man  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
concerning  whom  Cagliostro  has  left  a  ciurious  history 
as  related  by  himself. 

"To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  this 
man  contrived  to  inspire,  I  will  transcribe  a  letter  of 
Prince  Louis,  Cardinal  de  Uohan,  who  recommended 
him  to  me  in  these  terms; — *You  have  doubtless 
heard,  madame  and  dear  cousin,  of  tlie  Count  de 
Cagliostro  j  of  the  excellent  qualities  by  which  he  is 
distinguished,  of  lus  admirable  science  and  virtue, 
which  have  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 

VOL.  X. 


the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Strasbourg,  and  my 
unbounded  attachment  and  veneration.  He  is  now 
in  Paris,  and  I  earnestly  commend  him  to  your  good 
offices,  feeling  assured  that  tlu-ough  your  kindness  he 
will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished circles  there.  I  pray  you  not  to  give  heed 
to  the  calumnies  uttered  by  his  eucmies  against  this 
admirable  man.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  that 
I  have  observed  his  unfailing  tendency  towards  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  wiH 
obtain  your  confidence  and  esteem,  so  that  you  may 
become  his  true  friend  and  protector.  Adieu,  madame 
and  dear  cousin.  You  know  how  respectful  and 
tender  is  my  attachment  to  you. 

-h*  Louis,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Strasbourg.* 

"  My  answer  was  as  follows : — *  My  cousin, — ^I  have 
seen  M.  de  Cagliostro,  and  have  even  received  him 
several  times  at  my  house,  in  order  that  I  jnight  be  the 
better  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  concerning  him. 
All  that  I  can  say  in  favour  of  M.  Cagliostro  is,  that  he 
has  much  versatility  of  talent,  and  is  a  very  clever  man. 
God  grant  that  you  may  never  have  cause  to  rue  your 
confidence  in  him.  You  must  not  expect,  my  good 
cousin,  that  1  shall  introduce  or  recommend  him  to 
any  one,  and  as  it  is  most  probable  he  has  perceived 
that  I  suspect  him  of  charlatanism^  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  1  shall  oft«n  be  favoured  with  liis  company.'" 

Very  soon  after  this  period,  began  the  perplexities 
of  the  cardinal  concerning  the  issue  of  his  negotiations 
with  La  Motte,  the  treacherous  and  worthless  agent 
whom  he  had  employed  in  the  aSsir  of  the  diamond 
necklace ;  an  episode  in  history  to  which  we  can  but 
briefly  allude  here.  On  this  occasion,  he  consulted 
his  oracle  as  to  the  event  of  this  aff'air,  and  received 
for  answer  that  his  favour  with  royalty  was 
secured,  as  well  as  his  complete  triumph  over  all 
political  enemies.  It  need  scarcely  be  told  that 
Cagliostro's  prediction  proved  utterly  false;  and  in 
his  patron's  fall  was  likewise  involved  his  ruin  and 
disgrace.  He  was  accused  of  being  La  Motto's 
accomplice,  and  after  several  months'  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastille,  and  the  loss  of  much  ill-gotten  wealth,  he 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  he 
fled  to  England,  where  Lord  George  Gordon,  from 
political  motives,  espoused  his  cause  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  his  behalf  against  the  French  government. 
But  the  blaze  of  Cagliostro's  deceptive  fame  was  now 
burnt  out.  Being  detected  in  some  fraudulent  attempt, 
he  absconded  to  Turin, — was  banished  thence  by  an 
order  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, — met  a  like  fate  at 
Trent,  when  he  ventured  again  into  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany, — and  being  thus  driven  from 
one  country  to  another,  his  boldfacedness  teirij)led 
him  into  the  lion's  den,  and  on  a  May-day  of  the  year 
1789  he  entered  Home,  whither  his  evil  genius  had 
beguiled  him,  for  within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  C'ity 
that  doom  awaited  him  which  had  so  long  been 
his  due.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was 
detected  forming  an  Egyptian  lodge,  was  seized  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  sufely  lodged  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo. 
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Here  is  the  wsnd  of  the  msgician  broken.  Li  rain 
docs  he  plead  that  Egyptian  masonry  is  a  divine  system 
accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  hdy 
father's  approbation  and  patronage.  Li  vain  does  he 
offer  to  become  the  pope's  spy.  No  favour  is  shown 
him,  and  on  learning  that  the  fair  Seraphina  (prisoner 
in  a  neighbouring  (ill)  has  begun  to  confess,  he  too 
opens  his. lips,  and  tells  out  a  marvellous  story,  in 
which,  doubtless,  truth  and  falsehood  are  singidarly 
blended  together,  all  of  which  is  noted  down  carefully 
by  one  of  the  brethren  of  .the  Inquisition.  After  a 
delay  of  eighteen  months,  the  holy  father  gives 
sentence  that  all  Joseph  Balsamo's  works  on  Egyptian 
masonry,  magic,  and  other  forbidden  subjects  are  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  his  life  forfeited 
as  a  heretic  and  sorcerer,  but  the  sentence  to  be 
commuted  into  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

This  was  in  April  1791.  In  vain  did  the  wretched 
man  appeal  to  the  French  Constituent  Assembly. 
They  troubled  not  themselves  about  him.  In  vain  did 
he  complain  and  struggle  against  Ids  fate.  That  spirit 
which  had  feasted  itself  on  lies  and  fraud  was  now 
left  in  lonely  captivity,  to  brood  over  past  crimes 
and  present  misery.  After  a  lingering  imprison- 
ment, he  pined  away,  and  was  found  dead  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Angelo  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  1795. 

Thus  perished  one  wiio  had  abilities  for  great  and 
good  things,  but  unhappily,  through  perversion  of  will, 
misapplied  and  corrupted  those  faculties  which  had 
been  given  for  a  far  other  and  higher  purpose.  As 
for  the  Countess  Seraphina,  alias  Lorcnza  Balsamo, 
she  too  was  convicted  of  magic,  sacrilege,  &c.  but  was 
allowed  to  escape  a  severer  punishment  by  immuring 
herself  within  the  convent  of  St.  Appoline,  where  she 
died  early  in  1794. 

Cagliostro  was  the  last  pretender  of  any  note  in 
Europe  to  the  science  of  alchemy.  The  pursuit 
of  gold  is  not  less  eager  in  the  nineteenth  century 
than  it  was  in  preceding  ages,  but  men  are  now  less 
credulous  as  .to  the  mode  of  its  acquisition.  Happy 
those  who  seek  for  it  by  honest  and  persevering 
industry,  and  with  a  higher  aim  in  view  than  the  mere 
indulgence  of  an  avaricious  temper,  or  the  vain 
ambition  of  outshining  their  neighbours  in  wealth  and 
luxury.  L.  H. 

JOHN  POUNDS. 


It  is  admitted  that  worth,  in  every  degree,  is  deserv- 
ing of  honourable  recognition  among  men.  The 
heroes  and  philanthropists,  therefore,  whose  sphere  of 
activity  has  been  circumscribed  by  narrow  aud  hum- 
ble opportunities,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  or  over- 
looked ;  bat  are  justly  entitled  to  a  measure  of  the 
world's  admiration.  It  is  always  well  to  remember 
that  a  man's  intrinsic  worthiness  b  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  extent  or  magnificence  of  his  field 
of  action,  but  rather  by  the  qualities  of  persistency, 
dii-iutcrcstedacss,  geiiuiuc  ability,  and  depth  of  pur- 


\  pose,  which  his  personal  career  exhibited.  Here^  for  in- 
stance, is  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  meritorioosness, 

I  of  whom  probably  few  persons  out  of  his  immediate 
locality  have  ever  heard,  and  with  the  spirit  of  whose 

'  endeavour  the  world  cannot  be  the  worse  for  being 
acquainted. 

John  Foands  was  one  of  those  good  Samaritans  of 
whom  every  generation  apparently  produces  some 
examples.  Seen  in  his  week-day,  or  Sunday  costume, 
or  under  any  of  the  circumstantial  appearances  of  his 
life,  there  was  little  or  nothing  about  him  to  strike  a 
casual  observer  with  astonishment.  A  painstaking 
mender  of  shoes  in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth, 
seeking  by  dint  of  industry  to  maintain  a  visible 
existence  there — that  is  the  outward  figure  of  him. 
By  combination  of  accident  and  forethought,  he  had 
there  become  stationed  to  repair  the  dilapidations 
incident  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  leather.  Sedentary 
occupations  such  as  his,  however,  are  known  to  promote 
activity  of  thought.  George  Fox,  the  most  notaUe 
cordwainer  upon  record,  took  his  eariiest  lessons  in 
quietistic  meditation  whilst  silently  fabricating  boots 
for  the  community ;  whereby  straight-coUared  coats 
came  to  be  perpetuated,  and  the  respectable  Society 
of  Friends  was  visibly  originated.  Under  tbeinflaenoe 
of  similar  conditions,  John  Pounds,  feeling  iht  need 
of  some  mental  occupation,  and  inwardly  moved  by 
kindly  dispositions,  was  induced  to  take  charge  of 
such  human  waifs  and  strays,  as  he  here  and  there 
encountered  in  the  streets,  giving  them  boase-room 
and  shelter  from  day  to  day,  and  imparting  to  them 
such  useful  knowledge  and  serviceable  advice  as  their 
capacities  were  adapted  to  take  in,  and  he  himself 
qualified  to  communicate.  The  number  of  children 
thus  instructed,  and  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
received  any  manner  of  education,  amounted  in  the 
course  of  years  to  several  hundreds ;  some  of  whom, 
in  all  likelihood,  turned  out  badly,  as  will  happen 
under  the  best  kinds  of  training;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  grew  up  creditable  and  industrious  men 
and  women,  reflecting  much  honour  upon  their 
teacher,  and  uniformly  entertaining  for  him  the 
profoundest  respect. 

Pounds  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  the  year 
1766.  His  father  followed  the  trade  of  a  sawyer,  in 
the  Portsmouth  dock -yards,  and  when  the  boy  had 
grown  to  be  a  strong  athletic  lad  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  regularly  apprenticed  to  a  shipwright.  Ue 
served  three  years  of  his  term  with  satisfaction  to 
his  master,  when  a  serious  accident  befel  him,  which 
altered  his  subsequent  course  ol  life.  Falling  one 
day  from  a  considerable  height  into  one  of  tlie  dry 
docks,  he  dislocated  his  thigh,  and  was  in  other  res- 
pects very  grievously  injured.  Time  and  surgical 
ittgcnuity  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  a  tolerable  state  of 
h^th,  but  he  was  so  completely  crippled,  as  to  be 
thenceforth  unfitted  to  resume  his  trade.  It  accord- 
ingly became  necessary  for  him  to  tfy  some  other 
calling;  and,  after  a  little  consideration,  he  was  led  to 
place  himself  under  the  instruction  of  an  dd  shoe- 
maker, in  the  High  Street  of  Portsmouth,  to  learn  as 
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much  of  the  mystery  of  his  art,  as  he  might  be  com- 
petent to  aoquire. 

A  respectable  proverb,  which  afl&rms  that  by  aiming 
at  a  silk-gown,  one  may  chance  to  get  a  sieere  of  it, 
appears  to  hare  been  verified  in  the  case  of  John 
Founds.  His  apprenticeship  to  shoemaking  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  qualify  him  for  mending  shoes. 
Whether  his  insufficiciioy  in  this  respect  was  owing 
to  the  imperfections  of  his  teacher,  want  of  adequate 
practice,  or  to  personal  inaptitude,  is  not  distinctly 
ascertainable,  and  is  indeed  of  little  consequence.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  by 
means  of  his  new  employment,  he  hired  a  room  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  relations,  and  there  set  up  an 
authentio  cobbler's  stall.  Work  gradually  flowed 
towards  him;  slowly  at  first,  but,  after  a  time,  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  keep  him  busy.  When  a  few 
yean  had  eh4>sed,  he  was  so  far  established  as  to  feel 
justified  in  entering  upon  a  house  on  his  own  account, 
a  small  weather-beaten  tenement  in  St.  Mary's  Street, 
where  ke  ever  afterwards  resided. 

He  lived  a  lonely  kind  of  life.  Like  the  Pope,  who 
is  known  to  be  a  bachelor  on  compulsion,  he  had  no 
martied  caresor  consolations;— on  him,apoor  distorted 
cripple,  what  woman  would  be  likely  to  look  with 
kniog  eyes  P  A  meek«  contented  nature,  he  resigned 
hims^  to  perpetual  celibacy,  without  the  encum- 
branee  of  taking  vows  for  its  observance.  Having 
no  household  society,  and  being  little  disposed  to  go 
abroad  in  quest  of  entertainment,  he  relieved  his 
involuntary  solitude  by  rearing  and  domesticating  all 
kinds  of  singing  birds  and  harmless  animals ;  teaching 
seme  of  them  a  variety  of  amusing  tricks,  and  accus- 
toming those  of  opposite  propensities  to  live  together 
in  MMuaimtj  and  peaeefulness.  He  wouhl  sit  with  a 
eat  upon  mud  shoulder,  and  a  canary  bird  upon  the 
other,  dividing  his  attentions,  and  dispensing  suitable 
benefactions  between  the  two ;  charming  away  fear  in 
the  one  case,  and  curbing  destructive  inclinations  in 
another,  and  thus  instituting  a  sort  of  "  happy  family," 
consisting,  like  that  in  Trafalgar  Squsre,  of  the  most 
ineongruons  and  naturally  discordant  members.  Such 
birds  as  eould  be  inspired  with  any  gift  of  speech,  as 
starlings  and  the  Hke,  he  tiained  to  a  skilful  articula- 
tion, and  held  dialogues  with  them  in  the  south  of 
fin^^aad  dialect.  The  last  of  this  stock,  a  very 
mtolligent  starling,  he  presented  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  to  the  lady  of  Port-admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham, 
in  consideration  for  certain  kindnesses  which  her 
ladyship  and  the  admiral  had  rendered  him,  in  the  way 
of  providing  for  several  of  the  unfriended  boys  whom 
he  instructed. 

The  notion  of  undertaking  the  gratuitous  education 
of  poor  efaildren,  seems  to  have  been  first  suggested 
to  him  aecidentally.  A  brother  of  his,  who  was  a  sea- 
faring man,  with  a  large  family,  had  amongst  the  rest 
a  feeble  little  boy,  with  deformed  feet;  and,  with  a 
view  to  effect  some  partial  cure  of  the  imperfection, 
John  benevolently  took  charge  of  him  at  his  own 
house,  and,  in  all  respects,  carefully  attended  to  him. 
Having  succeeded,  by  ingenious  contrivances  with  the 


soles  of  old  shoes,  in  making  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
a  pair  of  pattons,  suitable  to  the  child's  infirmity,  an 
effectual  cure  was  in  time  completed.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, continued  with  his  uncle,  and  thenceforth  be- 
came the  chief  object  of  his  attachment.  When  be 
was  about  five  years  old  the  worthy  shoemender  began 
to  teach  him  to  read,  and  in  other  ways  to  perform 
towards  him  the  office  of  a  schoolmastor.  After  a  tune, 
he  conceived  that  he  would  probably  learn  better  if  he 
had  a  companion,  and  he  accordixigly  obtamcd  one, 
and  taught  them  both  together.  By  and  by,  ho 
added  another,  and  went  on  gradually  increasing  his 
numbers  imtil  it  became  at  length  an  understood 
thing  amongst  the  youngsters  of  Ids  nei^bourhood, 
that  all  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  him  who  felt  disposed 
to  benefit  by  the  opportunity.  Homeless  and  neglected 
children  went  to  him  on  odd-weather  days  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  warmth  and  shelter ;  mothers,  whose 
duties  called  them  frequently  from  home,  would  solicit 
him  to  take  care  of  their  little  ones  in  their  absence ; 
some  he  enticed  by  trifling  presents;  others  went  out 
of  childish  curiosity,  and  even  a  considerable  number 
from  a  pure  desire  to  learn  what  he  could  teach  them. 
Thus  he  became,  finally,  a  sort  of  Ragged  School- 
master^general  to  all  the  poorer  pupulation ;  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  noble  disinterestedness,  performed  a  most 
serviceable  work  in  his  generation. 

His  workshop  was  his  school-room — a  mean  apart- 
ment, about  six  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  in  length; 
where  he  day  by  day  pursued  the  apparently  incon- 
gruous employments  of  cobbling  and  pedagogy. 
Seated  near  the  window,  with  last  or  lapstone  on  his 
knee,  and  other  implements  of  cordwainery  by  his 
side,  he  steadily  proceeded  with  his  work,  superin- 
tending meanwhile  by  rapid  and  frequent  glances  the 
several  occupations  of  Uie  assemblage.  Some  would 
be  reading  at  his  side,  or  writing  in  classes  from  his 
dictation ;  a  few  preparing  sums  for  his  inspection ; 
others  seated  on  forms  or  boxes,  or  in  groups  upon 
the  floor ;  others  perched,  as  in  a  gallery,  upon  the 
steps  of  the  staircase;  but  all  more  or  less  busily 
engaged  in  doing  something.  Li  this  way  he  had 
often  as  many  as  forty  children  about  him  at  a  time, 
several  of  whom  were  girls,  and,  in  that  case,  were 
usually  kept  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 

On  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  his  room,  and 
its  deficiency  of  accommodations  as  a  school,  he  was 
often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  excluding  some  of 
his  applicants  for  admission,  or  had  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  such  as  were  candidates  for  that  distinction. 
In  such  cases  he  did  not  usually  make  choice  of  the 
best  behaved  characters ;  but,  as  a  rule,  uniformly  pre- 
ferred the  most  untameable  and  refractory,  deeming 
them  the  most  in  need  of  his  reforming  discipline. 
He  had  a  decided  predilection  for  "  the  little  black- 
guards," and  was  frequently  at  great  pains  to  attract 
such  within  his  door.  It  is  related  that  he  was  once 
seen  following  a  young  vagabond  of  this  stamp  to  the 
towfr4ittay,  and  endeavouring  to  entice  him  to  come 
to  sdiool  with  the  bribe  of  a  baked  poUtoe!  He 
was  a  thorough-going  proselytixer,  and  suffered  no 
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opportunities  to  escape  liim  which  offered  a  cliance  of 
converting  any  little  heathen  whom  he  had  discovered 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  bringing  him  into  a 
lively  acquaintance  with  useful  knowledge.  He  was 
at  all  times  zealous  in  the  performance  of  good  works 
patient  and  considerate  towards  infirmity;  and,  for 
reward,  he  had  the  gratification  of  turning  many  into 
honest  and  worthy  courses,  who,  but  for  him,  might 
have  gone  utterly  astray. 

His  methods  of  tuition  were  somewhat  singular 
and  original.  He  collected  all  sorts  of  hand-bills  and 
scraps  of  printed  and  written  paper,  which  he  found 
lying  anywhere  uselessly  about,  and  with  these  he 
contrived  to  teach  reading,  spelling,  the  special  uses 
of  capital  letters,  and  the  distinctive  differences 
between  the  characters  of  printing  and  penmanship. 
With  the  younger  children  his  manner  of  teaching 
was  particularly  pleasant,  and  even  frequently  face- 
tious. He  would  aik  them  the  names  of  different 
parts  of  their  body,  make  them  spell  the  words,  and 
signify  their  uses.  For  instance,  taking  hold  of  a 
child's  hand,  he  would  say,  "  AVhat  do  you  call  this  P" 
and  having  received  his  answer,  direct  him  to  spell 
the  word.  Then,  giving  it  a  playful  slap,  he  would 
ask,  "  What  do  I  do  P"  and  teach  him  next  to  spell 
the  word  expressive  of  the  act.  So  with  the  ear,  and 
the  hair,  and  in  like  manner  with  many  other  par- 
ticulars. 

Should  this  remind  any  one  of  Mr.  Squeers's 
analogous  method  of  teaching  a  boy  to  spell  "  horse," 
and  then,  by  way  of  emphatic  illustration,  sending 
him  to  rub  such  an  animal  down  that  he  might  the 
better  remember  his  lesson,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
collect the  different  pretensions  of  the  parties,  and 
not  to  confound  an  ignorant  charlatan  with  an  honest 
and  benevolent  person,  who  performs  his  work  with 
conscientious  considerations,  and  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  and  means. 

Writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught  to  the  elder 
pupils  after  the  manner  which  is  common  in  the 
humbler  sort  of  schools  ;  and,  though  shttes  and 
pencils  were  the  only  implements  in  use,  it  is  said 
that  a  creditable  degree  of  skill  was  acquired ;  and 
that,  particularly  in  ciphering,  the  expertness  of 
several  was  especially  commendable,  questions  in  the 
Kule-of-three  and  Practice  being  performed  with  the 
strictest  accuracy  and  promptitude.  A  variety  of 
miscellaneous  information  was  also  imparted  by  means 
of  oral  communication,  and  a  constant  habit  of  inter- 
rogation which  tlie  master  practised,  partly  from  an 
impression  of  the  utility  of  such  a  method,  and  in  part 
out  of  the  sheer  necessities  of  his  situation.  Many 
of  the  boys,  moreover,  were  taught  to  mend  their 
shoes,  to  cook  their  food,  and  to  perform  a  variety  of 
useful  services  for  themselves  and  for  each  other, 
calculated  to  prepare  them  for  fulfilling  many  of  the 
requirements  of  future  life.  Not  only  were  their  minds 
and  personal  habits  cultivated  and  directed,  but  the 
generous  and  considerate  teacher  likewise  exerted 
himself  in  curing  their  bodily  ailments,  such  as 
chUbhuns,  and  coughs,  and  the  manifold  cuts  and 


bruises  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  con- 
tinually exposed.  In  cases  where  iiis  own  skill  was 
insuflBcient,  he  would  even  beg  or  purchase  for  them 
the  assistance  of  more  experienced  pei-sons,  and  often 
nurse  them  assiduously  until  recovery.  Their  sports 
and  amusements  he  would  abo  frequently  over- 
look, and  many  of  the  younger  ones  were  now  and 
then  rendered  happy  beyond  expression,  by  the  in- 
genious toys  and  playthings  which  he  made  for  them. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  heartiness  and 
generosity  of  this  poor  man's  labours.  Patiently  from 
year  to  year  he  went  on  quietly  performing  these 
daily  acts  of  charity  and  mercy,  without  needing  or 
expecting  any  body's  approbation,  or  even  conceiving 
that  he  was  doing  anything  remarkable.  A  good  man 
and  a  ti-ue  one,  he  Hung  the  benefits  of  his  sympathy, 
and  of  such  talents  as  he  possessed,  over  all  that 
seemed  to  need  them ;  finding  a  joyful  satisfaction  in 
being  useful  to  such  as  had  no  helper ;  and  leaving, 
with  an  assured  heart,  the  results  of  his  endeavours 
to  that  universal  providence,  which  nurtures  and 
perfects  whatsoever  seeds  of  goodness  are  sown 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Noting  what  he  did,  and 
the  poor  means  with  which  he  did  it,  the  humblest 
need  not  despair  of  his  own  usefukess,  seeing  how 
the  grain  of  wholesome  salt  invariably  preserves 
whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with;  no  sliglitest 
service  to  humanity  can  be  lost,  but  successfully 
proclaims  itself,  or  works  silently  to  some  benefit. 

The  sort  of  education  which  John  Pounds  was 
enabled  to  give  to  the  incipient  vagabonds  of 
Portsmouth  was  doubtless  very  imperfect;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to 
none  at  all,  and  its  consequences,  as  far  as  they  went, 
were  satisfactory.  It  was  a  manly  commendable  foray 
into  the  dark  domauis  of  Ignorance,  and  though  the 
conquest  accomplished  was  not  great,  it  was,  never- 
theless, right  worthy  of  the  making.  He  had  the 
amplest  assurance,  too,  that  his  steadfast  labours  had 
not  been  fruitless.  Coming  home  from  foreign  service 
or  a  distant  vojage,  often  would  some  tall  soldier,  or 
rough  jovial  sailor,  now  grown  up  out  of  all  re- 
membrance, call  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  confess 
the  benefits  he  had  formerly  received  through  his 
instructions.  These  were  always  proud  occasions; 
the  poor  and  modest  cobbler  could  then  feel  that  even 
he  had  done  good  service  to  the  State,  and  that  there 
were  sound  English  hearts  in  tiie  world  ever  willing 
to  acknowledge  it. 

Other  recompense  than  this  he  had  scarcely  any. 
So  quietly  and  unintrusively  had  he  ail  along  pursued 
his  purpose,  that  coinpai*atively  few  persons,  of  the 
respectable  sort,  knew  anything  of  his  proceedings. 
In  the  later  yeni-s  of  his  life,  however,  his  praiseworthy 
exertions  became  prctty  generally  known  in  his 
neighboiu'hood,  and  the  fashionable  benevolence  of 
Portsmouth  even  somewhat  liberally  patronised  his 
school.  A  better  supply  of  books,  shutes,  and  other 
articles  essential  to  his  work,  was  thus  procured ;  and 
several  times  his  schokrs  were  invited  to  a  public 
examination,  and  afterwards  bounteously  regaled  with 
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pkun-cake  and  tea.  At  the  public  dinner  given  in 
the  town  on  the  ilav  of  the  coronation  of  her  present 
Majesty,  John  Founds  and  his  pupils  formed  a  con- 
spicuous group  of  the  assemblage.  A  picture  of  his 
school  was  executed  by  Mr.  Sheaf,  wherein  his 
favourite  cat  figured  to  satisfactory  advantage ;  and, 
with  this  he  was  very  considerably  deb'gbted.  Many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
his  pursuits,  rendered  him  occasional  assistance  in  the 
way  of  promoting  the  greater  efficiency  of  his  exertions, 
or  furthering  the  interests  of  such  of  his  scholars 
as  needed  to  become  employed ;  but  for  himself 
he  accepted  nothing,  nor  ever  throughout  his  life 
entertained  the  slightest  expectation  of  reward. 
Often,  indeed,  he  shared  his  own  scanty  and  homely 
provisions  with  destitute  and  forsaken  children,  well 
nigh  bordering  on  starvation.  He  acknowledged  uni- 
versal kinship  with  all  that  were  neglected  or  unhappy* 
and  spread  oat  his  humble  table  for  them  with  an 
ungrudging  hospitality.  A  rich  bountiful  nature  was 
this  of  his,  such  us  one  might  consider  worthy  of  the 
largest  rent-roll  in  Christendom — to  spend  bene- 
volently. 

A  most  cheerfully  disposed  man,  and  largely 
sympathising  with  cheerfulness, — a  fellow  with  an 
infinite  relish  for  all  rational  enjoyment,  was  this 
same  illustrious  and  painstaldng  cobbler.  Every 
Christmas  eve,  he  carried  to  some  worthy  woman, 
skilful  in  culinary  preparations,  abundant  materials 
for  an  enormous  plum- pudding,  that  so  the  hearts  aud 
countenances  of  his  "  little  bUickguards"  might  be 
rendered  glad  by  Christmas  cheer !  We  reckon  that 
a  notable  proceeding.  IIow  well  calculated  was  it  to 
link  these  little  outcasts  in  some  conscious  thread  of 
communion  with  the  respectable  and  recognised  world 
of  civilization.  Could  they  not  thus,  as  it  were, 
remotely  sympathize  with  the  entire  human  kindred 
who  periodically  partake  of  Christmas  dinners— each 
one  saying  or  thinking  to  himself,  "  I,  too,  iiudcrstaud 
the  benignity  of  the  season,  and  wherefore,  in  spite 
of  the  cold  weather,  all  faces  look  about  them  with 
gaiety  and  smiles?"  The  glorious  amenities  of 
Christmas  were  things  to  be  remembered,  aud  cou- 
templated  prospectively,  whilst  their  recurrence  was 
yet  alieur  off,  in  the  dim  distance  of  weary  months  of 
coarse  and  insufficient  fare.  It  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  all  the  kindly  things  he  did,  this  of 
substantially  and  orthodoxically  celebrating  Christmas. 

The  last  he  so  celebrated  was  ten  years  ago.  Thi-ee- 
soore-and-twdve  of  these  genial  festivals  had  returned 
upon  the  world  and  left  it,  withui  his  lifetime,  and 
his  head  had  now  become  venerable  with  age.  On 
the  reviewing  his  past  course,  aud  contemplating 
the  aspects  of  his  present  activity,  while  seated  among 
4iis  friends,  he  declared  himself  amply  satisfied  with 
his  existence,  having  no  earthly  wish,  that  he  was 
aware  of,  which  was  not  or  might  not  be  sufficiently 
supplied.  One  thing  alone  he  desired  for  the  future, 
and  would  even,  if  he  could,  stipulate  with  providence 
to  have  granted  him — an  abrupt  and  unexpected  death, 
that  so  his  labours  and    his  life  might  terminate 


together.  The  thought  of  lingering  out  any  portion 
of  his  days  uselessly  and  helplessly  was  a  painful  one 
to  entertain,  and  it  was  his  sincere  wish  to  go  off 
suddenly,  in  the  way,  as  he  said,  "  in  which  a  bird 
drops  from  his  perch."  In  this  so  earnest  and  busy 
world  he  would  have  felt  it  a  calamity  to  remain,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  be  actively  and  usefully  engaged  in 
its  pursuits. 

And  the  desire  of  his  soul  was  even  granted  him. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  first  of  January,  1839, 
he  expired  suddenly,  from  a  rupture  of  one  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  heart,  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  called  upon  to  thank  for 
certain  acts  of  kindness  recently  rendered  to  his 
establishment.  A  little  boy,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time,  carried  the  intelligence  to  his  assembled  school- 
fellows, who  were  all  instantly  overwhehned  with 
sorrow  and  consternation.  Some  of  the  younger  ones 
returned  to  the  house  for  several  successive  days, 
looking  painfully  about  the  room,  and  apparently 
unable  to  comprehend  the  reality  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained.  Old  and  young,  in  a  numerous  and 
motley  assemblage,  followed  his  body  to  the  grave, 
and  they  saw  him  to  his  rest  with  tears  and  blessings. 


NATUBAL  fflSTORY  OF  INSECTS.— No.  V. 

INSECT  AECniTECTUBE. 

Th£  monkish  legends  tell  us  that  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
walking  one  day  in  a  garden,  and  seeing  an  insect  of 
the  Manlis  genus  moving  along  in  its  solemn  way, 
holding  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  act  of  devotion, 
desired  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  Of  course  the 
insect  could  refuse  nothing  to  so  distinguished  a  per- 
sonage, and,  consequently,  the  legend  goes  on  to  tcU  us 
that  the  saint  immediately  heard  it  carol  a  fine  canticle 
with  a  loud  emphasis.  But  when  we  regard  the 
wondrous  mode  in  which  insects  construct  their 
habitations,  we  need  no  miraculous  voice  to  record 
the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  hand.  When  we  behold 
them  pursuing  their  work  with  the  nicest  mathematical 
precision,  using  no  artificial  instruments  to  form  their 
ovals  and  their  circles— making  theur  dwellings  of 
equal  strength  throughout,  by  the  most  rational  ad- 
justment of  each  distinct  part— we  feel  that  something 
more  than  mere  wonder  is  demanded  from  us :  for 
such  an  exercise  of  instructive  ingenuity  at  once  directs 
our  admiration  to  the  great  Contriver,  who  has  so 
admirably  proportioned  their  knowledge  to  their 
necessities. 

We  might  easily  fill  a  large  volume  with  an  account 
of  the  various  styles  of  Insect  Architecture,  but  our 
limits  wiU  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  wasps,  hive-bees,  and 
white-ants.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  will  be 
enough  to  stimulate  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  most  interesting 
subject.  Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  architecture  of 
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The  neifc  of  the  common  wasp  attracts,  more  or  leas, 
the  attention  of  everybody;  but  its  interior  oonfonna- 
tion  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  for  its 
singular  ingenuity,  in  which  it  rivals  even  that  of  the 
hive-bee*  In  their  general  economy  the  social-wasps 
closely  resemble  the  humble-bee,  since  every  colony  is 
founded  by  the  exertions  of  a  single  female,  who  has 
survived  the  winter,  to  the  rigours  of  which  all  her 
associates  uniformly  fall  victims.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  follow  one  of  these  mother-wasps  through  her 
several  occupations ;  in  the  performance  of  wliich  she 
is  more  entitled  to  the  praise  of  industry  than  the 
queen-bee,  who  docs  nothing  herself,  but  always  lias 
about  her  a  numerous  train  of  obedient  retainers, 
always  ready  to  execute  her  commands,  while  the 
mother-wasp  is  at  first  alone,  and  obliged  to  perform 
every  species  of  drudgery. 

Her  first  care,  after  being  roused  to  activity  by  the 
returning  warmth  of  the  season,  is  to  discover  a  pUce 
sui'table  for  her  intended  colony.  For  this  purpose 
she  frequently  appropriates  the  deserted  nest  of  a  field- 
moiue,  in  the  interior  chamber  of  which  she  lays  the 
foundations  of  her  city,  beginning  with  the  walls. 
Having  prepared  her  material,  she  begins  to  line  with 
it  the  roof  of  her  chamber ;  for  wasps  always  build 
downwards.  But  as  one  sheet  would  form  but  a 
fragile  ceiling,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  her  work  until 
she  has  spread  fifteen  or  sixteen  layers  one  above  the 
other,  rendering  the  roof  altogether  nearly  two  inches 
thick.  The  several  layers  are  not  placed  close  together, 
but  with  small  intervals  or  open  spaces  between.  This 
is  probably  caused  by  the  insect  working  in  a  curvi- 
lincal  manner. 

Having  finished  the  ceiling,  she  next  begins  to  build 
the  first  terrace  of  her  city,  which  she  suspends  hori- 
zontally. This  terrace  is,  in  fact,  a  hanging  floor,  im- 
moveobly  secured  by  rods  of  similar  materials  with  the 
roof,  but  rather  stronger.  From  twelve  to  thirty  of 
llicso  rods,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  arc  constructed  by  her :  they  are 
elc^^ont  in  form,  being  made  graduidly  narrower  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  widening  at  each  end,  in  order 
to  make  their  hold  the  stronger.  The  terrace  itself 
is  circular,  and  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
cells,  of  almost  the  same  size  and  form  as  those  of  a 
honeycomb.  These  cells  are  wholly  appropriated  to 
the  rearing  of  her  young,  which  arc  placed  in  them 
with  their  heads  downwards;  the  openings  of  the 
cells  are  also  downwards,  while  their  united  bottoms 
form  a  nearly  uniform  level  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nest  may  walk. 

When  the  mother-wasp  has  completed  a  certain 
number  of  cells,  and  deposited  egcjs  in  them,  she  soon 
intermits  her  building  operations  in  order  to  procure 
food  for  the  young  grubs,  which  now  require  all  her 
care.  In  a  few  weeks,  these  become  perfect  wasps, 
and  lend  their  assistance  in  the  extension  of  the 
edifice;  enlarging  the  original  coping  by  side  walls, 
and  forming  another  platform  of  cells,  suspended  from 
the  first  by  columns,  as  that  had  been  suspended  from 


the  ceiling.  In  this  manner  sevend  platforms  tre 
constructed,  the  outer  walls  being  extended  at  the 
same  time ;  and,  by  the  end  of  summer,  there  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them.  Each  con- 
tains about  1,000  cells— making  the  enormous  number 
of  about }  6,000  cells  in  one  colony.  E6aumar,  upon 
these  data,  calculates  that  one  vespiary  may  produce 
every  year  80,000  wasps,  reckoning  only  10,000  cells, 
each  of  which  serves  for  the  cradle  of  three  generations. 
But,  although  the  whole  structure  is  built  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  labour  and  ingenuity,  it  has 
scarcely  been  finished  before  the  winter  sets  in,  when 
it  becomes  nearly  useless,  serving  only  for  the  abode 
of  a  few  benumbed  females,  who  abandon  it  on  the 
approach  of  spring,  and  never  return :  for  wasps  do 
not  ever  make  use  of  the  same  nest  for  more  thtti  one 
season. 

A  few  observations  may  here  be  properly  bestowed 
upon  the  material  with  which  wasps  oonstmot  the 
interior  of  their  nests.  This  was  long  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture to  scientific  inquirers,  and  the  great  I^aumur 
tcUs  us  that  for  twenty  years  he  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  find  out  the  secret.  At  length  his  per- 
severance was  rewarded.  He  remarked  a  female  wasp 
alight  on  the  sash  of  his  window,  and  begin  to  gnaw 
the  wood  with  her  mandibles;  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him  that  she  was  procuring  materials  for 
building.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  when  he 
saw  her  detach  from  the  wood  a  number  of  fibres 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  gather  them  into  a  mass  with  her  feet. 
She  then,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  moistened  these 
ligneous  fibres  with  a  glutinous  liquid,  whiah  caused 
them  to  adhere  together,  and  kneaded  them  into  t 
sort  of  paste,  or  papier  maek^.  When  she  is  going 
to  line  her  roof,  she  forms  this  paste  into  a  leaf, 
walking  backwards,  and  spreading  it  out  with  her 
mandibles,  her  tongue,  and  her  feet,  till  it  is  almost 
as  thin  as  tissue  paper. 

H1V£-B££S. 

Although  the  hive-bee  has  been  an  object  of  stndy 
by  the  curious  from  the  earliest  ages,  recent  dis- 
coveries prove  that  we  are  yet  only  beginning  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  proceedings. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1712,  when  glass  hives  were 
invented  by  Maraldi,  a  mathematician  of  Nioe,  that 
what  we  may  call  the  in-door  proceedings  of  bees  oould 
be  observed.  This  important  invention  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  advantage  of  by  Biaumur,  who  thns 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of 
John  Hunter  and  the  Hubers.  These  naturalists  have 
investigated  with  great  eare  and  accuracy  the  ad- 
mirable architecture  which  bees  exhibit  in  their 
miniatures ;  and  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  result  of  these 
researches. 

When  bees  begin  to  build  the  hive,  they  divide 
themselves  into  bands,  one  of  which  produces  mate- 
rials for  the  structure;  another  works  upon  these, 
and  forms  them  into  cells ;  while  a  third  brings  pro- 
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▼iaioxu  to  the  jaboorers  wno  cannot  lewre  their  work. 
Before  th^  oommenoe  building,  however^  the j  collect 
a  quantity  of  gunun j  resin,  Cfdled  propoHs,  with  which 
they  carefollj  stop  up  every  chink  and  cranny.  They 
then  wait  until  some  individttal  has  seleeted  a  site, 
and  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  first  comb.  This  serves 
as  a  directing  mark  for  aU  that  are  to  follow,  and  the 
building  of  cells  now  commences  in  earnest.  When 
some  rows  have  been  completed  in  the  first  comb,  two 
other  foundations  are  commenced,  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  at  the  exact  distance  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  which 
is  sufficient  for  bees  employed  on  opposite  cells  to  pass 
each  other  without  jostling.  These  new  walls  are  also 
parallel  to  the  first;  and  two  more  are  afterwards 
begun  exterior  to  the  second,  and  at  the  same  distance. 
The  combs  are  uniformly  enlarged  and  lengthened  in 
a  progression  proportioned  to  the  priority  of  their 
origin;  the  middle  comb  being  always  advanced  by 
several  rows  of  ceUs  beyond  the  two  adjoining  ones, 
and  these  again  beyond  those  exterior  to  them. 

While  the  cells  are  building  they  appear  to  be  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  soffc,  even  though  not  smooth,  and 
translucent ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  become  tinged 
with  yellow,  particularly  on  the  interior  surface ;  and 
their  edges,  from  being  thin,  uniform,  and  yielding, 
become  thicker,  less  regular,  more  heavy,  and  so  firm 
that  they  will  bend  rather  than  break.  There  is  also 
a  glutinous  substance  observable  around  the  orifices 
of  the  yellow  cells,  of  a  reddish  colour,  unctuous,  and 
odoriferous.  Threads  of  the  same  substance  are  also 
applied  all  around  the  interior  of  the  cells,  and  at  the 
summit  of  their  angles,  as  if  it  were  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  and  strengthening  the  walls.  These  re- 
sinous threads  have  been  ascertained  by  Huber  to  be 
propolis :  but  naturalists  are  by  no  means  certain  what 
the  yellow  colour  is  imparted  by.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bees  rubbing  their  teeth,  feet,  and 
other  parts  of  their  body  on  the  surfaces  where  tliey 
seem  to  rest :  or  to  their  tongue  sweeping  from  right 
to  left  like  a  fine  pliant  pencil,  and  leaving  some 
sprinkling  of  a  transparent  liquid. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  lively  Abbe  de  la  Pluche,* 
that  the  foundations  of  our  houses  sink  with  the  earth 
on  which  they  are  built,  the  walls  begin  to  stoop  by 
degrees,  to  nod  with  age,  to  bend  from  their  per- 
pendicular : — lodgers  damage  everything,  and  time  is 
continually  introducing  some  new  decay.  The  man- 
sions of  bees,  on  the  contrary,  grow  stronger  the 
oftener  they  change  inhabitants.  Every  bee-grub, 
before  it  metamorphoses  into  a  nymph,  fastens  its  skin 
to  the  partitions  of  its  cell,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  lines  of  the  angles,  and 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  regularity  of  the 
figure.  During  summer,  accordingly,  the  same  lodging 
may  serve  for  three  or  four  grubs  in  succession ;  and 
in  the  ensuing  season  it  may  accommodate  an  equal 
number.  Each  grub  never  fails  to  fortify  the  panels 
of  its  chamber  by  arraying  them  with  its  spoils,  and 
the  contiguous  cells  receive  a  similar  augmentation 
from  its  brethren.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  a 

.    (1)  Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 


repetition  of  this  prooesi  the  ceOi  might  be  rendered 
too  contracted ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  beea  know  well 
how  to  proceed,  by  turning  them  to  other  uses,  such 
as  magazines  for  bee-bread  and  honey. 

In  the  constroetion  of  their  cells,  bees  have  to  solve 
this  difficult  geometrical  problem : — a  quantity  of  wax 
being  given,  to  form  ol  it  similar  and  equal  oelis  of  a 
detenmnate  c^uicity,  but  of  the  largest  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  and 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  the  least 
possible  space.  Bees  accomplish  this  by  building 
hexagonal  cells.  The  cylindrical  form  would  seem  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  insect ;  but  then 
there  would  have  been  a  vacant  and  superfluous  space 
between  every  three  contiguous  ceUs.  Had  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  square  or  triangular,  they  might 
have  been  constructed  without  any  unneoessaiy  vacan- 
cies ;  but  these  forms  would  have  both  required  more 
material,  and  been  very  unsuitable  to  the  shape  of  a 
bee's  body.  The  six-sided  form  of  the  cells  obviate 
every  objection ;  and  while  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  it  is  equally  well  adapted  with  a 
cylinder  to  the  shape  of  the  bee. 

WHITE  ANTS. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  details  we  have  gi? en 
of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  wasps  and  bees,  we 
are  induced  to  think  it  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  be  surpassed ;  but  when  we  consider  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  white-ants  of  tropical  climates, 
all  that  we  have  been  surveying  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance. The  elevation  of  their  edifices  is  more  than 
five  hundred  times  the  height  of  the  builders.  Were 
our  houses  built  according  to  the  same  proportions, 
they  would  be  twelve  or  fifteen  times  higher  than  the 
London  Monument,  and  four  or  five  times  as  high  as 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  with  corresponding  dimensions 
in  the  basements  of  the  edifices. 

Termites,  or  white-ants,  do  not  stand  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  high,  while  their  nests  are  frequently 
twelve  feet ;  and  the  traveller,  Jobson,  mentions  some 
which  he  had  seen  as  high  as  twenty  feet.  Bishop 
Heber  saw  a  number  of  these  ant-hiUs  in  India,  near 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  Moorshedabad  river. 
"  Many  of  them,"  he  says,  "  were  ^ve  or  six  feet  high, 
and  probably  seven  or  eight  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  partially  overgrown  with  grass  and  ivy,  and 
looking  at  a  distance  like  the  stumps  of  decayed 
trees."* 

Though,  like  our  ants  and  wasps,  they  are  almost 
omnivorous,  yet  wood,  especially  when  felled  and  dry, 
seems  their  favourite  article  of  food ;  but  they  have 
an  utter  aversion  to  feeding  in  the  light,  and  always 
eat  their  way  with  all  expedition  into  the  interior.  It 
thence  would  seem  necessary  for  them  either  to  leave 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  outer  portion  of  the  beam, 
or  door  of  a  house,  undevourcd,  or  else  to  eat  in  open 
day.  They  do  neither ;  but  are  at  the  trouble  of  con- 
structing galleries  of  clay  in  which  they  can  conceal 
themselves  and  feed  in  security.    Tlicy  prefer  the 


(2)  Heber's  Indian  Journal,  i.  248. 
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softer  woods,  such  as  pine  and  fir,  ^^•hicll  they  hollow 
out  with  such  nicety,  that  they  leave  the  surface  whole 
after  having  eaten  away  tlic  inside.  A  plank,  attacked 
in  this  manner,  looks  solid  to  the  eye,  but,  if  weighed, 
it  will  not  outbalance  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  of  the 
same  dimensions.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
when  these  creatures  have  formed  pipes  in  the  roof  of 
a  house,  instinct  teaches  them  to  prevent  its  fall,  which 
would  inevitably  ensue  from  their  having  hollowed 
the  posts  on  which  it  rests,  by  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  clay,  tempered  to  a  surprising  degree  of  hardness; 
so  that,  when  the  house  is  pulled  down,  these  posts 
arc  transformed  from  wood  to  stone ! 

We  will  now  give  some  description  of  their  principal 
building,  which  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  a 
city.  We  must,  however,  premise  that  though  they 
are  called  white  ants  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  insects  with  our  ants.  Smeathinail,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  genus,  describes 
them  as  consisting  of  kings,  queens,  soldiers,  and 
workers;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  workers  are 
larvs,  the  soldiers  nymphas,  and  the  kings  and  queens 
perfect  insects.*  The  latter  are  very  few  in  number, 
since  the  greater  part  of  them  become  the  prey  of 
birds,  and  even  of  the  natives,  who  fry  them  as 
deb'cacieji  I  The  few  pairs  that  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
survive  all  casualties,  are  usually  found  by  workers, 
which  are  continually  on  the  watch  for  them.  As 
soon  as  they  discover  them,  they  begin  to  protect 
them  from  their  enemies  by  enclosing  them  in  a 
small  cliambcr  of  clay,  where  they  become  the  parents 
of  a  new  community,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  kiug  and  queen.  The  labourers  then  begin  to  con- 
struct nurseries  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  These 
ore  small  irregularly-shaped  chambers,  placed  at  first 
round  the  apartment  of  the  king  and  queen  and  not 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  hvX  in  nests  of  long 
standing  they  are  of  great  comparative  magnitude, 
and  distributed  at  a  greater  distance.  They  are 
composed  of  wooden  materials,  apparently  formed 
together  with  gum,  and,  by  way  of  defence,  cased  with 
clay.  The  chamber  that  contains  the  king  and  queen 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  as  the  other  apartments  are  formed  about  it,  it  is 
generally  situated  at  an  equal  distance  ifrom  the  sides 
of  the  nest,  and  directly  beneath  its  conical  point. 
Those  apartments,  which  consist  of  nurseries  and 
magazines  of  provisions,  form  an  intricate  labyrinth, 
being  separated  by  small  empty  chambers  and  galleries 
which  surrounded  them,  or  afford  a  communication 
from  one  to  another.  This  labyrinth  extends  on  all 
sides  to  the  outward  shell,  and  reaches  up  within  it  to 
two-thirds  or  more  of  its  height,  leaving  an  open  area 
above,  in  the  middle,  under  the  dome,  wliich  reminds 
the  spectator  of  the  nave  of  an  old  cathedral. 

The  following  account  of  the  dimensions,  siege,  and 
bombardment  of  one  of  these  ant-citics  in  South 
America,  is  given  by  a  distinguished  Fre;ich  traveller, 
yi.  Malouet.  He  obsened  at  a  great  distance  what 
seemed  a  lofty  structure,  and  was  informed  by  his 

(I)  rit.lciaophical  Transactions,  vol.  I.\\i. 


guide  that  it  consisted  of  an  ant-hill.  Its  height  was 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  its  base  thirty  or  forty 
feet  square.  Its  sides  inclined  like  the  lower  part  of 
a  pyramid,  the  point  being  cut  off.  He  was  told  that 
when  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  these  nests,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  raising  a  sufficient  force  to  dig 
a  trench  all  round  and  fill  it- with  fagots,  which  were 
afterwards  set  on  fire,  and  then  battering  with  camion 
from  a  distance,  to  drive  the  insects  out  and  make 
them  run  into  the  flames.  Q.  Q. 


THE  ITALIAN  ORGAN  BOY. 

BT   AHNE  A.  F&EXOHT. 

All  the  long  weary  day, 

'N^ath  the  chill  drear  English  sky. 
Is  heard  in  the  busy  crowded  streets 

My  pleasant  melody. 

Weary,  hungry,  and  cold, 
Yet  playing  some  cheerful  lay, 

That  makes  glad  thoughts  in  the  passers  by. 
When  mine  are  far  away. 

Away  in  mine  own  land. 
With  its  sky  of  cloudless  blue. 

And  broad  roads  arch'd  by  clust'ring  vines. 
With  eunheams  glancing  through. 

I  smile  as  from  some  hand 

The  welcome  penny  I  take; 
I  smile,  but,  oh !  how  oft  the  while 

My  heart  is  fit  to  break. 

Still  playing  gaily  on. 

In  the  midst  of  the  drenching  rain; 
But  I  only  hear  those  voices  dear. 

Calling  me  back  again. 

Oh !  I  shall  ne'er  return 
To  the  loved  land  of  my  birth; 

The  damp  chill  air  to  my  heart  has  struck. 
And  short  my  time  on  earth. 

Ah !  why  for  love  of  gold 

Was  I  tempted  thus  to  roam? 
My  mother  will  watch  and  pine  for  the  boy. 

She  ne'er  will  welcome  home. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OE  JAMES  V. 

THE   MESSENGER. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  and  sunny  day 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tiiat  a 
gallant  cavalcade  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  gates  of 
Perth.  Theie  were  noble  cavaliers  and  gentle  dames, 
preux  chevaliers  who  seemed  created  to  worship  at 
the  feet  of  beauty,  and  bright-eyed  sylphs  who  seemed 
in  no  wise  inclined  to  remit  their  claims  to  especial 
devotion.  Others  there  were  in  somewhat  more 
warlike  guise,  yet  was  the  general  aspect  peaceful  and 
festal,  and  the  very  attendants,  though  they  bore 
arms,  (for  who  in  those  days  durst  venture  abroad 
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without?)  carried  them  more  as  a  ceremonious  ob- 
servance, than  from  any  idea  of  their  being  called 
into  use. 

Low  bowed  the  vcucrable  warder  as  the  glittering 
tittin  passed  by  him  through  the  magnificent  south 
port,  and  long  looked  he  after  them,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  light,  till  the  cortege  swept  away  from  his 
sight,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  stoop  to 
pick  up  the  coins  which  had  been  flung  to  him, 
invoking,  as  he  stored  them  up,  "a  blessing  on  the 
open  hand  "  that  showered  them.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
I  did  such  blessings  folic^w  on  the  path  of  the  gracious 
James  V.  "the  people's  king." 

The  party  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  king 
halted,  and,  at  a  slight  intimation,  a  youthful  cavalier 
of  very  attractive  appearance  spurred  onward  towards 
him. 

"  We  will  no  longer  detain  you.  Sir  Norman ;  you 
will  use  all  diligence  in  conveying  our  greetings  to  the 
Lord  Cardinal,  who  will  probably  see  fit  to  request 
your  attendance  when  he  joins  our  court." 

Colouring  high  at  this  gracious  intimation,  the 
youth  bowed  even  to  the  saddle  bow,  and  remained 
stationary  and  uncovered  uutil  the  wbole  train  had 
passed  lum,  and  then,  turning  his  horse's  head  and 
followed  by  two  mcnat-arms,  he  crossed  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  leading  from  the  Higb-street,  and  took 
the  road  to  Dundee. 

He  soon  attained  the  rugged  steep  of  Kinnoul,  and 
paused  for  a  few  moments  to  suney  (he  magnificent 
scene  around,  on  which,  however,  we  have  not  time  to 
dwell.  Proceeding  eastward  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  he  soon  reached  Kinfauns,  and  thence  descended 
into  a  fertile  valley  flanked  by  hills  gradually  sloping 
upwards,  and  covered  with  rich  woods  of  oak  and 
beech,  ash,  elm  and  fir,  amid  which,  here  and  there,  a 
dim  abbey  was  seen  to  rise.  On  the  other  hand  the 
river  Tay  wound  its  sinuous  course,  now  opening  into 
a  lake  with  perhaps  a  tufted  island  in  its  centre,  fit 
abode  for  some  pious  anchorite, — ^now  narrowing  and 
dashing  merrily  amongst  some  jutting  crags,  or  round 
the  hoaiy  trunk  of  some  ancient  tree  with  which  the 
banks  were  thickly  sprinkled ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  skiff 
was  seen  glancing  along  the  rapid  stream  which  thus 
took  its  gladsome  way  along  a  track  glowing  in  fertility 
and  beauty. 

At  length  the  horseman  crossed  into  IFifeshire  at 
Fartou  Craig  Ferry,  and  passing  rapidly  the  flat  sandy 
moor  called  Shenghy  Dike,  said  to  have  been  originally 
peopled  by  the  crews  of  a  Danish  fleet  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  passing  Leuchars  and  skirting  the 
bay  of  the  Eden,  he  entered  the  links  or  lines  of 
St.  Andrew's. 

Evening  was  now  approaching;  the  streets  were 
still  and  quiet.  Occasionally  he  met  a  grey  or  white- 
frocked  monk  moving  on  an  errand  of  mercy  or  of 
business,  who,  replying  to  his  respectful  greeting  with 
a  "  Bencdicite,  my  son,"  passed  on  liis  way.  The  city 
was  quiet,  and  the  streets  were  almost  deserted,  and 
ail  business  was  hushed,  by  the  time  hi  reached  the 
south  entrance  of  the  cattle,  where  his  announcement 


of  "  the  Mailer  of  Itothes,  with  despatches  fronr  the 
court,"  obtamed  him  quickly  admittance  to  its  lofty 
master. 

Leslie  was  ushered  into  a  retired  apartment,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  seated  near  a  table  covered  with 
papers  and  writing  implements,  sate  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal Beaton.  He  had  apparently  been  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  some  manuscript  which  lay  before  him,  one 
loose  folio  of  which  was  still  in  his  hand.  But  other 
thoughts  had  intervened  and  superseded  the  interest 
of  the  paper  itself,  for  the  hand  which  yet  retained  it 
hung  listlessly  by  his  side,  whilst  the  other,  the  elbow 
of  which  rested  on  the  table,  supported  his  head  as  he 
reclined  in  deep  meditation.  The  youth  remained 
reverently  waiting  within  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment until  its  noble  inmate  should  condescend  to 
acknowledge  his  presence ;  but  this  he  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  do.  He  had  fallen  into  a  train  of  deep  thought, 
and  his  careless  and  unstudied  attitude  displayed  a 
form  the  magnificent  contour  of  which  struck  even  the 
accustomed  cjre  of  the  young  soldier.  He  was  simply 
liabited  in  a  close-fi|.ting  dress  buttoned  down  the 
front,  and  a  sort  of  numtle  or  upper  garment,  which, 
having  fallen  from  one  shoulder,  exhibited  to  greater 
advantage  his  noble  and  commanding  figure. 

On  his  head  he  wore  the  usual  small  silk  calotte, 
and  his  dark  hair,  somewhat  long,  clustered  profusely 
over  his  ears.  His  forehead  was  lofty,  his  nose  very 
long  and  rather  aquiline;  his  eyebrows  were  so  elevated 
as  to  make  a  casual  observer  suppose  that  something 
at  the  moment  was  exciting  feelings  of  astonishment 
or  surprise ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  it  was  their 
usual  expression:  iiis  lips  were  beautiful,  his  chin 
finely  formed.  Thus,  though  far  from  classically 
correct  in  the  detail  of  the  features,  his  face  was 
noble  in  its  aspect  and  most  attractive  on  a  superficial 
view.  This  beguiling  countenance,  united  to  a  noble 
and  commanding  figure,  distinguished  David  Bethune 
or  Beaton,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

"  Welcome  home.  Sir  Norman :  what  news  ? " 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  his  grace,  the  king." 

"A  letter  from  the  king;  ha!  I  understood  not 
that,"  said  the  cardinal,  and  his  manner  brightened 
instantly  into  earnest  animation,  which  no  way  abated 
as,  having  cut  the  silk  which  folded  the  letter,  he  read 
in  the  king's  hand  his  own  appointment  to  the  great 
sea],  and  his  majesty's  gracious  commands  to  repair 
forthwith  to  Stirling. 

He  repressed,  however,  the  exultation  which  glowed 
within  him  at  the  way  being  thus  smoothed  befoi% 
him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  heart-cherished 
designs,  and  conversed  a  few  minutes  cordially  with  liis 
favourite  follower,  Norman  Leslie,  Master  of  Bothes, 
who,  as  was  usual  then  with  scions  of  the  noblest 
families,  was  a  retainer  in  his  household. 

At  length,  dismissing  his  young  friend,  the  cardinal 
desired  the  attendance  of  the  priest  Balfour,  a  member 
of  his  household,  and,  it  is  said,  a  cherished  confidant 
in  all  his  designs.  Balfour  was  a  man  of  no  principle, 
a  disgrace  to  the  church  to  which  he  belonged :  but, 
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if  )l]ftster  Knox  be  believed,  a  most  onscrapiiloiis  and 
deroted  tool  of  the  ambitions  cardinal. 

Beaton  opened  the  conyersation  with  him  by  stating 
that  he  had  jnst  received,  with  new  honours  and 
powers,  the  gracious  commands  of  his  majesty  to  repair 
to  Stirling,  to  assist  at  a  council  to  be  holden  for 
considering  of  the  best  means  of  putting  down  the 
converts  to  the  new  religion  and  impressing  them  with 
wholesome  reverence  for  the  decrees  and  doctrines  of 
Holy  Church.  He  pressed  upon  his  follower  the 
importance  of  this  mission  as  connected  with  views 
and  projects  to  which  the  follower  was  no  stranger. 

"  The  queen,"  said  he,  "  is  with  us,  and  through  her 
we  have  the  influence  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine ; 
Francis  of  France  has  promised  me  all  furtherance ; 
his  holiness  the  pope  will  support  me,  and  I  have  a 
hold  also  on  the  emperor.  Such  foreign  support, 
combined  with  the  phalanx  here,  will  surely  fix  James's 
wavering  determinations,  despite  the  lures  and  wiles  of 
the  arch-heretic  of  Enghind. 

*' Balfour,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly  to  the  priest, 
"I  hasten  to  the  court,  where  I  seek  to  weave  no 
trifling  web.  Li  the  mean  time,  be  thou,  as  heretofore, 
my  better  angel  here.  Be  as  heretofore  'all  things 
to  all  men;'  so  shalt  thou  worm  the  secrets  out  of 
their  very  hearts.    The  end  justifies  the  means.    Be 

warn  •» 

waiy. 


THB  KIXG  AJSfJ)  COITRT. 

Doai  thou  not  know  hy  that  eye's  kingly  nyi^ 

And  by  the  arch  of  that  celestial  brow, 
And  by  the  grace  his  eveiy  step  dinplajs. 

And  by  the  crowds  that  round  him  duck  and  bow, 
That  that  is  good  King  James,  the  merriest  monarch 
Thai  ever  sceptre  swa/d  since  Noah  steef  d  hii  own  ark. 

Anster  Fair. 

James  Y.  king  of  Scotland,  was  bountifully  gifted 
by  nature.  His  aspect  was  very  comely ;  lids  mild 
and  intelligent  countenance  was  animated  by  a  grey 
eye  of  unusual  quickness  and  penetration ;  he  had  the 
"yellow  hair"  of  his  nation,  and  his  figure  was  well 
formed  and  manly.  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  lighter 
accomplishments  and  manly  exercises  of  the  day.  He 
rode  well,  danced  well,  sang  well,  was  of  heroic 
temperament,  brave  as  a  lion ;  affectionate  and 
generous  though  hasty  in  temper ;  easy  of  access,  and 
conciliating  and  polished  in  manners.  His  character 
was  marked  by  nature  with  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  which  can  adorn  a  prince — by  a  strict  love 
of  justice,  and  an  unwearied  energy  in  promoting  it; 
by  an  utter  contempt  of  toil,  of  trouble,  or  personal 
fatigue ;  by  sober  and  temperate  habits,  by  generosity 
of  temper,  and  by  that  readiness  of  approach  by  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  his  people  which 
gained  for  him  the  thrice  honourable  title  of  "  the  king 
of  the  poor." 

But  this  beguiling  picture  had  a  reverse  side, — 
though  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  James's  faults  were 
much,  very  much,  the  effect  of  erroneous  education, 
and  were  increased,  if  not  generated,  by  the  influence 
of  the  turbulent  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and 


by  the  harassing  drcnmstances  and  aggravating  dis- 
comfitures through  which  he  was  compelled  to  plough 
his  rugged  way.  Under  the  ungenerous,  nay,  the 
wicked  training  of  the  Douglasses,  who  formed  the 
diabolical  scheme  of  repressing  his  rising  intellect  in 
order  to  perpetuate  their  own  supremacy,  the  tone  of 
his  mind  was  weakened,  not  elevated ;  and  no  gratifica- 
tion of  a  dcpravmg  kind,  how  nnsuited  soever  to  his 
years,  was  withheld  from  him. 

The  evils  against  which  he  had  to  contend  on  his 
assumption  of  regal  power,  were  not  few  nor  b'gtit. 
The  results  of  a  long  minorityt^ere  glaringly  vbible 
in  the  insubordmation  of  the  whole  country,  in  the 
turbulence  and  degrading  venality  of  the  nobles,  in 
the  diminished  power  and  curtailed  rights  of  the 
crown.  All  these  evils  he  was  resolute  to  subdue, 
and  in  this  unequal  contest  had  recourse  to  the 
superior  clei^,  who  indeed  occupied  the  chief  places 
in  the  government,  but  were  vitaily  opposed  to  those 
reformed  doctrines  which  were  now  gaining  ground 
amongst  the  powerftd  and  turbulent  secular  nobles. 
These  doctrines  James  opposed  with  all  hit  might,  as 
a  point  of  conscience. 

A  most  disastrous  consequence  of  his  newly  cemented 
coalition  with  the  Roman  Catholic  magnates  of  his 
realm  was  the  certainty  of  a  war  with  England,  to 
which  t^eir  whole  policy  tended,  but  which  was 
harassing  to  the  country,  distasteful  to  the  nobles, 
unsought  by  the  English  king  until  irritated  by  his 
nephew's  vacillation,  and  certainly  not  origmally 
wished  by  James  himself.  Such,  however,  was  the 
policy  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  hierarehy,  resolved 
to  crush  every  germ  of  reformation  in^ Scotland. 

Another  powerful  bond  of  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  the  land  was  Marie  of  Guise,  the 
king's  second  wife,  a  woman  of  so  high  an  intellect,  so 
magnificent  an  appearance,  such  captivating  manners, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  she  should  havo 
exercised  a  most  powerful  spell  over  the  actions 
of  the  king,  more  especially  when  he  saw  her  the 
mother  of  two  noble  and  healthy  sons.    Her  influence 
was  entirely  directed  to  support  the  policy  of  the 
clergy,  whose  present  head,  Cardinal  Beaton,  was  her 
especial  friend  and  favourite.    These  powerful  in- 
fluences, the  queen  and  Beaton,  had  for  some  time  been 
breathing  in  the  king's  ear  an  opinion  that  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  obtain  the  mastery  over  his 
rebellious  nobles  was  to  extirpate  the  heretics  of  whose 
doctrines  the  very  life  and  soul  was  that  "freedom  of 
will"  of  which  the  king  had  so  much  cause  to 
complain;  and  that  a  necessary  step  towards  this 
extirpation  was  war  with  England,  whose  king,  by 
secretly  encouraging  and  supporting  these  recusants, 
was  in  fact  fomenting  rebellion  against  the  Scottish 
monarch  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions.    To  these 
insinuations  James  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but 
gradually  he  listened  to,  was  infiuenced,  and  in  the 
end  entirely  governed  by  them. 

Pew  tokens  were  there  of  the  "relentless  tyrant" 
(as  some  termed  him)  in  the  gallant  and  noble  gen- 
tleman who  entered  the  council  chamber  at  Stirling 
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OAfltle,  and  who,  moving  his  bonnet  as  he  took  bis 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  made  his  recognisances 
with  grace  ai^  winning  courtesy  to  each  indi?idual 
there.  At  this  ooancil  were  first  definitely  promulgated 
those  measures  for  the  suppression  cf  heresy  which 
led  in  their  attempted  execution  to  the  distractiou  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  death  of  the  king.  An  In- 
quisitorial court  was  established,  before  which  all 
persons  suspected  of  heresy  were  to  be  cited,  and  of 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Beaton,  the  cruel  and 
relentless  Sir  James  Hamilton  was  appointed  president. 

The  deliberations  of  the  day  at  an  end,  James  seemed 
instantaneously  to  throw  off  all  thought  of  care  or 
business.  He  had  a  gay  remark,  a  kind  greeting,  or 
a  winning  smile  for  every  one. 

"  Well,  my  Lord  Fleming,  how  fares  our  royal 
sister  to  day?" 

"Well,  I  thank  your  grace.  I  left  her  bouning 
herself  for  the  palace,  which  doubtless  she  hath  reached 
by  this  time." 

To  Beaton  the  king  was  more  than  usually  gracious. 

"  You  will  grace  our  revel,  my  lord  cardinal  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  most  proud  to  attend  on  your  highness." 

*'  And  the  young  springald  who  hath  lately  entered 
your  service ;  he  looks  a  towardly  and  spirited  youth." 

**  Norman  Leslie  your  grace  refers  to ;  he  has  lately 
returned  from  France :  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bothes." 

"la  he  so P  a  promising  scion  of  a  noble  stock. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  in  your  train." 

Mirth  and  song  echoed  through  the  halls  of  Stirling; 
harp  and  lute  resounded  amongst  its  lofty  corridors ; 
brightness  and  beauty  graced  its  princely  bowers  on 
this  evening  when  the  accomplished  kmg  and  his 
magnificent  queen  did  the  honours  of  their  royal 
residence  to  a  large  asemblage  of  the  magnates  of  the 
land.  The  presence-chamber  had  been  but  lately  com- 
pleted, under  the  superintendence  of  James  himself,  and 
was  in  truth  a  magnificent  apartment.  The  roof 
was  divided  into  square  compartments,  which  con- 
tained representations  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
Scotland  or  of  her  noblest  sons,  richly  chiselled  in 
oak.  The  likenesses  of  the  present  king  and  queen  were 
very  conspicuous,  that  of  the  king  displaying,  like  the 
portrait  of  him  still  extant  at  Hardwicke,  that  some- 
what dreamy  and  melancholy  tinge  in  the  expression 
of  the  features  which  has  been  remarked  as  usually 
appertaining  to  those  who  are  fated  to  die  young  or 
unfortunately. 

Never  met  a  royal  pair  more  richly  gifted  in  those 
social  accomplishments  which,  engaging  in  every  rank, 
become  doubly  fascinating  when  appertaining  to 
royalty.  James  was  a  noble  gentleman,  and  his  elegant 
person,  his  high  accomplishments,  united  with  a 
winningness  of  manner  of  which  the  foundation  was 
that  goodness  of  heart  which  sought  the  happiness  of 
all  around,  formed  a  combmation  of  attraction  which 
needed  not  the  gilding  of  royalty  to  enhance  it. 
Marie,  a  majestic-looking  woman,  united  to  good 
intellect  and  great  beauty  that  exquisite  polish  of 
manner  which  her  nurture  in  the  courtly  circles  of 
France  had  tended  to  perfect,  though  she  derived  from 


nature  a  fascination  which  no  art  or  study  can  bestow. 
The  lip,  the  smile,  which  have  been  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  as  appertaining  to  the  unhappy  Mary 
Stewart,  had  their  pei*fect  prototype  this  evening  in  th^ 
beaming  countenance  of  her  mother. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  excitement  of  a  gay  scene, 
a  trifliug  occurrence  of  a  purely  domestic  nature  had 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors  towards  their 
queen  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  had  called  forth  cor- 
responding feelings  of  pride  and  joy  on  her  part. 

King  James,  from  a  sudden  impulse,  and  with  that 
utter  recklessness  of  state  etiquette  which  often 
marked  his  conduct,  had  desired  that  the  two  young 
princes  might  be  brought  into  the  saloon  j  and  there 
seeming  to  be  some  delay  in  obeying  his  orders,  he 
proceeded  towards  their  apartments,  and  himself 
carried  down  Arthur,  the  youngest,  (an  infant,)  in  his 
arms,  an  attendant  following  with  Prince  James,  the 
elder  one.  And  thus  the  babes  were  paraded  round 
the  apartment  to  receive  those  tributes  of  admiration 
wliich  would  always  be  freely  lavished  on  two  beautiful 
children,  even  if  they  were  not  princes  of  the  blood 
royal.  It  is  not  in  a  mother  to  be  insensible  to  such 
occurrences,  and,  mingled  with  strong  maternal  affec- 
tion, Marie  looked  proudly  conscious  that  she  was  the 
mother  not  merely  of  two  noble  boys,  but  of  two 
princely  heirs  to  an  ancient  and  noble  kingdom.  The 
king  seemed  to  forget  every  thing  but  that  they  were 
his  *'  twa  bonnie  bairns  "  as  the  children  nestled  in 
his  arms,  seemingly  averse  to  leave  him. 

This  little  epbode  in  the  usual  routine  of  courtly 
proceedings  was  soon  however  concluded,  and  the 
guests,  resumed  the  conversation  and  amusements 
which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  this  baby  irruption. 

Gaily  chatting  with  the  king  and  one  or  two  others, 
somewhat  apart  from  the  company  in  general,  was  the 
Knight  of  the  Mount,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  had 
just  published  "  The  Complaynt,"  and  was  Ibtening  to 
the  strictures  of  the  king  on  it,  and  rebutting  them 
with  a  degree  of  freedom' which  testified  the  happy 
and  familiar  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  his 
sovereign.  As  the  argument  became  animated,  some 
of  the  prelates  and  nobles  took  part  in  it.  The  former, 
of  course,  were  almost  entirely  unfavourable  to  the 
poet,  and  it  might  have  seemed  at  first  that  Sir  David 
was  rather  at  fault  under  the  weight  of  their  united 
censure.  Not  so,  however.  He  looked  upon  them  with 
a  flashing  eye,  but  with  a  countenance  and  manner  of 
ineffable  good  humour  and  playful  mischief,  then 
turning  to  the  king,  he  begged  to  prefer  a  humble 
petition. 

"  Say  on,"  replied  James,  gaily ;  for  he  saw  that 
some  frolic  was  in  the  wind. 

"I  have  served  }'our  grace  long,  and  look  to  be 
rewarded  as  others  are ;  and  now  your  master  tailor, 
at  the  pleasure  of  God,  is  departed;  wherefore  I 
would  humbly  and  earnestly  desire  of  your  grace  to 
bestow  this  little  benefit  on  me." 

"  Why,  Davie,  man,  je  can  neither  shape  nor  sew," 
said  the  king. 

"  Sir,  that  makes  no  difference  j  for  you  have  given 
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bishoprics  and  benefices  to  many  standing  here  about 
you,  and  yet  they  can  neither  teach  nor  preach :  and 
why  not  I  as  woil  be  your  tailor,  though  1  can  neitlier 
shape  nor  sew ;  seeing  teachiur::  and  prcacliing  are  no 
less  requisite  to  their  vocation  than  shaping  and 
sewing  to  a  tailor?" 

The  king  laughed  heartily,  and  those  who  were 
hinted  at,  or  thought  they  were,  were  fain  to  take  the 
satire  in  good  part. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  added  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  evening :  for  those  were  the  palmy  davs 
of  what  we  now  call  romance,  but  when  in  reality 
gallant  knights  and  lovely  dames  did  touch  lute  and 
harp  and  did  improvise  with  a  facility  which  would 
excite  wonder  in  these  days.  Wc  have  more  science 
displayed  in  our  musical  entertainments,  but  probably 
less  enjoyment.  In  reuniom  now  in  private  life  many 
deeply  fond  of  music  are  deterred  from  adding  to  the 
general  fund  of  amusement  by  misgivings  as  to  their 
own  extent  of  qualification.  In  older  times  the  taste 
for  mnsic,  though  not  so  liighly  cultivated,  was  more 
generally  diffused,  and  every  one,  almost  without 
exception,  could  add  a  trifle  to  the  general  quota  of 
enjoyment. 

And  thus  the  time  passed  until  the  banquet  wps 
announced,  after  which  the  exotic  lute  gave  place 
entirely  to  the  national  harp,  and  a  merry  "  brawl " 
closed  the  evening. 

As  the  king  retired  from  the  festal  saloon,  he  stopped 
almost  involuntarily  on  a  balcony  to  gaze  on  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  scene  which  lay  around  this 
ai'ena  of  festivity,  noise,  and  mirth. 

From  below  arose  the  jocund  sounds  of  revelry,  the 
murmur  of  many  voices,  and  the  flashing  of  torches 
gleamed  on  the  walls  and  winilow^s  as  retainers  and 
menials  passed  hastily  through  the  court-vaids  and 
oflBces. 

From  afar  stole  on  the  car  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
river  Forth,  as,  winding  through  a  rich  and  fertile  vale 
in  such  wide  angles  as  to  make  nluiobt  a  series  of 
peninsulas,  it  found  its  way  to  the  ocean  ;  the  tinkle 
of  the  sheep-bells  of  the  numerous  flocks  which  fed  in 
the  rich  pastures ;  or,  borne  fitfully  at  intervals  upon 
the  evening  breeze,  he  almost  fancied  that  he  dis- 
tinguished the  faint  and  subdued  tones  of  the  vesper 
hymn  as  it  was  being  chanted  in  the  abbey  of 
Dunfermline. 

This  ancient  resting  place  of  so  many  kings  is  seen 
almost  surrounded  by  beautiful  woods  in  the  plain  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  front  was  the  river  down 
which  flowed  a  line  of  wavering  sparkling  light  as  the 
water  rippled  in  the  moonbeams.  On  the  opposite 
side  the  Strath  of  J^Ionteith  looked  almost  equally 
beautiful ;  and  behind  and  around  was  a  boundary  of 
mountains  which  loomed  dim  and  gigantic  through  the 
mists  of  evening. 

What  was  it  that,  as  James  gazed  on  this  peaceful 
and  holy  scene,  caused  his  cheek  to  pale  and  his  eye  to 
sadden,  until  he  who  fur  many  hours  had  been  the 
admired  of  all  beholders,  tlie  most  gay  and  most 
joyous  of  the  mirtliful  brilliant  throng,  looked  grave. 


and  pale,  and  worn,  as  if  the  weight  and  anxiety  of 
coming  years  had  been  in  one  instant  hurled  on  his 
devoted  head?  What  presentiment  was  it  whidi 
caused 

"  Coming  events  [to]  cast  their  shadows  before  * 
thus  gloomily  ? 

Ere  we  resume  our  narrative,  the  Homanist  hierarehy 
had  obtained  the  fullest  authority  in  the  councils  of 
the  state;  hard  penal  statutes  against  reformers  were 
not  only  made,  but  enforced  with  the  most  relentless 
cruelty  ;  the  whole  country  was  in  a  tumult ;  Henry 
of  England  was  venting  anathemas  against  it,  which 
were  but  too  fatally  responded  to  by  the  disaficcted 
in  the  realm,  and  the  bloody  and  ruthless  tyrant  Sir 
James  Hamilton  had  expiated  his  crimes  by  a  violent 
death. 


TO  ISABELLA, 

WITH  60XE   WILD  FLOWERS. 

I  ssHD  thee  but  the  imnplo  flowers  thai  blossom'd  in 

the  wild. 
The  flowers  I  used  to  gather  and  delight  in  when  a  child; 
I  would  not  send  the  gaudy  blossoms  from  the  garden  bed. 
More  mildly  sweet  the  wild  earth's  flowers  which  smile 

beneath  our  tread. 

They  teach  a  mood  of  gentleness  and  love  to  all  the 

earth; 
Unto  the  simple  heart  and  tnie  they  tell  their  quiet 

worth : 
And  say  to  those  who  tread  in  peace  the  humble  walks 

of  life. 
Their  path  is  strcw'd  with  many  flowers  to  soothe  the 

pains  of  strife. 

They  blossom  in  the  gay  fields  where  our  sorrows  are 

forgot ; 
Where  the  guilty  and  the  stem  step  of  the  proud  man 

cometh  not : 
And  though  we  think  their  **  perfumes  wasted  on  the 

desert  air,'* 
Yet  who  shall  tell  what  angel  spirits  sport  amidst  them 

there. 

And  now  they  bear  my  message  unto  thee,  and,  silent 

still, 
Speak  all  the  heart's  true  love  and  lore,  and  kindness 

and  goodwill : 
To  all  men  lowly  silent  blessings, messengers  of  Htavcn, 
To  deck  her  bosom-— cursed  for  sin— unto  the  wild 

earth  given.  C.  R. 


TRUTH  AND  POETRY.— No.  Ill 

BY  P.  B. 

It  is  many  a  lonp^  year  now  since  one  asked, 
"  "What  is  truth  ?  "  He  dared  not  look  into  his  own 
soul,  or  listen  to  the  voice  that  spake  within  him,  or, 
heathen  as  he  was,  he  would  have  found  the  answer 
there.  "What  is  truth?"  has  been  the  great  ques- 
tion through  all  time,  even  from  the  first.    One 
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philoBopber  after  another  has  framed  his  own  theory, 
and  crowds  hare  listened  to  him  with  wonder;  and 
yet  one  after  another  they  have  passed  away,  and 
their  systems  liavc  for  the  most  part  perished  with 
them;  some  few  excepted,  which,  by  laying  their 
foundations  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts  of 
which  man's  mind  consists,  caiuc  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.  They  took  the  mind  of  man  for  the  book 
in  which  they  shoidd  fin^  the  great  mystery  of  Truth; 
and  such  glimpses  as  their  unassisted  eye  could  get, 
were  the  reward  which  they  deemed  rich,  and  worthy 
^f  their  toil. 

But,  after  all,  they  fell  very  far  short  of  that  which 
they  were  seeking,  and  so  contradictions  and  difficulty 
met  them  at  every  turn.  They  sought  the  true,  but 
they  had  not  the  great  source  of  truth  to  be  their 
guide.  They  were  to  be  content  with  that  which  was 
only  an  image  and  reflex  upon  eartli  of  what  is  real 
and  eternal  in  heaven;  and  even  upon  this  they  had 
to  look  with  an  eye  feeble  in  itself,  and  diseased 
withal.  They  wanted  the  glass  of  Revelation,  to  bring 
things  more  clearly  into  view,  showing  them,  with 
more  certainty,  the  image  that  was  before  them,  and 
bringing  to  sight  that  which  was  far  out  of  their 
range  before.  Yet  in  all  these  systems  there  was 
more  or  less  of  truth.  Not  only  those  which  we, 
even  now,  with  our  fuller  light,  admire  and  respect, 
but  even  such  as  we  should  almost  throw  aside  as 
trivial  and  absurd  speculations — dreamy  fancies  of  a 
wild  and  unreal  philosophy^ontain  in  them  some- 
thing that  is  true.  Wc  believe  we  may  safely  say 
that  not, one  of  them  all,  false  though  it  may  be  in  its 
conclusions,  unsound  in  its  premises,  childish  even,  to 
our  mmds,  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  great  principle 
of  truth. 

The  Fox  populi,  vox  Dei,  is  an  old  saying,  much 
misused  m  our  day,  and  much  misunderstood,  yet  one 
which  will  be  found  m  great  measure  to  stand  the 
test  of  inquiry.  We  mean  not  to  take  it  in  that  loose 
and  dangerous  sense  which  would  make  every  man  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  obeying  none,  and  therefore 
the  servant  of  all;  and  wliich,  whatever  its  theory 
may  be,  in  practice  sets  up  the  "  vox  populi"  instead  of 
the  "  vox  Dei ;"  but  we  do  say  that  there  is  in  man  a 
sense  of  truth  and  right  implanted  by  God  himself, 
and  as  it  were  His  voice,  and  that  when  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  mankind — not  the  mere  mob  led  away 
by  the  specious  words  of  every  one  who  chooses  to 
make  himself  heard  among  them — but  such  as  are 
capable  of  thinking  and  judging  fairly,  have  agreed 
upon  any  point,  great  deference  is  to  be  given  to  their 
decision ;  and  he  is  a  bold  man  who  will  on  slight 
grounds  challenge  it.  That  the  majority  may,  and  often 
do,  hold  an  unsound  opinion,  while  truth  is  found  with 
the  few,  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  they  have,  perliaps,  been  overper- 
suaded  by  the  arguments  of  some  one  of  plausible 
tongue,  and  winning  speech;  and  represent,  not  the 
united  opinion  of  many,  but  the  multiplied  thought 
of  one ;  not  many  minds  giving  one  true  judgment, 
but  the  image  and  copy,  many  times  repeated,  of  one 


tliat  has  decided  falsely.  And  we  doubt  whether, 
with  all  these,  the  voice  of  their  hearts  within  would 
not  contradict  the  utterance  of  their  lips,  if  they  were 
willing,  or,  perhaps,  able  to  give  it  a  fair  hearing. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  many  contains  truth  has 
been  held  by  philosophers  iu  all  ages ;  and,  however 
much  it  has  been  abused  in  its  application,  it  is  not 
for  that  cause  to  be  denied.  There  is  no  great  prin- 
ciple but  may  safely  appeal  to  it.  Religion,  and  that 
on  which  all  religion  is  founded — the  being  of  God — 
is  borne  witness  to  by  it.  It  approves  faith  and  love, 
and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  even  though 
there  may  be^such  a  cloud  of  evil  hanging  about  us, 
such  a  web  of  passion  all  around,  that  its  plain 
teaching  can  hardly  be  seen,  and  more  hardly  brought 
into  action.  And  if  great  principles  are  attested  to, 
why  not  those  also  which  are  less?  But  what  is  all 
this  to  the  present  subject?  We  answer,  that  in  it 
lies  much  of  the  proof  of  what  we  would  advance,  if 
only  we  succeed  in  drawing  it  forth,  and  setting  it  out 
with  plainness. 

Truth,  then,  we  repeat,  is  planted,  deeply  planted, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  bound  up  with  all  his  affeo- 
tions ;  and  whatever  opposes  it  is  but  a  part  of  the 
poison  of  that  foul  principle  which  was  instilled  at 
the  first  by  the  evil  one ;  and  the  first  act  of  homage 
paid  to  him  by  man,  was  a  doubting  of  the  word  of 
truth,  and  the  belief  rendered  to  a  lie.  All  the  strug- 
gles of  men  to  recover  the  true,  are  but  a  striving  to 
throw  off  his  power,  and  go  back  again  to  their  first 
state,  when  their  intellects  were  not  yet  clouded,  nor 
their  eyes  blinded  and  dim.  And  if  truth  be  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  poetry  also,  they  cannot  be 
opposed. 

Truth  is  a  holy  thing,  and  in  reverent  mood,  there- 
fore, must  we  ask  what  it  is.  Let  us  look  into  our 
own  hearts,  and  we  shaU  find  it  there ;  into  the  world 
around  us,  and  it  meets  us  on  every  side ;  into  the 
heaven  above,  and  it  waits  our  coming ;  into  the  dark 
world  beneath,  and  there  its  fulfilment  is,  but  its  own 
bright  presence  is  wanting.  Truth  and  love  are 
dwellers  together,  and  belong,  both  of  them,  to  the 
nature  of  man;  but  the  beings  there  have  lost  man's 
proper  nature.  There  is  no  poetry  there,  for  there 
hope  is  at  an  end,  and  love  is  lost. 

Truth  is  a  blessed  thing,  and  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  our  heritage.  Go  to  the  sage  with  his 
locks  of  grey,  and  it  may  happen  that  he  knows  it 
not ;  but  leave  him  for  the  child  who  plays  on  yonder 
green,  and  though  he  cannot  in  words  tell  you  what  it 
is,  he  has  it,  and  feels  it,  and  can  show  it;  and  well 
were  it  to  watcli  and  leani  of  him.  One  hour  of 
childhood's  laughter  is  worth  all  the  merriment  of  an 
empire,  because  it  is  truth;  no  forced  smile  to  gloss 
over  tlie  unquiet  workings  of  the  soul  within,  but  the 
outpourings  of  a  spirit  that  knows  no  guile,  a  heart 
yet  fresh  in  the  wtvtcrs  of  its  baptism.  His  is  the 
truth  and  the  poetry  of  nature.  As  years  grow  over 
him,  and  he  mixes  with  the  world  aroimd  him,-^not 
the  world  of  nature,  and  men's  hearts,  but  the  fallen 
one,  where  men's  heads  hold  chief  place,  and  their 
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hearts  and  aoali  play  the  servant  to  cold  calculations — 
where  beauty,  and  all  true  greatness,  is  too  often 
made  to  bow,  and  hide  its  head  before  a  power  that 
would  measure  mountains  only  by  the  riches  that  are 
buried  in  them,  and  see  in  the  waving  forests,  on 
their  sides,  only  so  many  feet  of  useful  wood,  to  fill 
up  a  hoard  that  is  ever  open  to  receive,  but  never 
gives  out  again  to  the  wants  of  the  world  around— as 
he  mixes  in  such  a  world  as  this  the  child  becomes 
more.practical,  it  may  be,  but  nature  and  truth  pay 
the  forfeit. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  and  truth  runs  through  all  the 
world ;  poetry  and  truth,  hand  in  hand, — and  all  men 
may  sec  it,  if  they  will — and  yet  they  turn  and  say, 
•*  it  is  poetical,  but  not  true."  Not  true  !  is  there 
no  truth  in  his  feelings,  who  has  learned  to  recognise 
in  himself  his  oneness  with  the  spirit  around  him, 
and  to  love  all  things  as  the  common  work  and  core 
of  his  Father,  seeing  His  hand  on  every  side,  and  the 
manifestation  of  His  presence  P  And  if  the  feeling 
be  true,  is  not  the  expression  of  the  feding  true  with 
it;  and  what  is  this  but  poetry  F— ay,  the  very  heart 
of  it,  and  its  souL  Not  true,  indeed !  Is  there  no 
truth  in  all  those  holiest  affections,  those  purest  joys, 
those  highest  earthly  bonds  of  family  love  and  uhion, 
that  tie  that  binds  the  man  of  many  years  to  the  wife 
of  his  youth;  that  bids  the  yonng  man,  strong  and 
upright,  support  his  aged  sire,  as  he  goes  with  bowed 
frame  and  feeble  step  on  the  long  way  of  life;  that 
knits  many  hearts  into  one,  giving  a  warmer  glow  to  the 
oommon  fbreside,  making  the  dark  hoars  of  winter 
bright  and  happy,  tending  fresh  joys  to  the  summer 
time,  with  itj  soft  sun-settings,  and  its  balmy  aim, 
sweet  as  the  breath  of  love  in  life's  decline,  when 
man  goes  down  into  the  aliort  night  of  the  grave  P 
Are  not  ail  these  true  ?  Then  im  tliere  no  truth  ou 
earth,  but  it  is  a  cold  and  cheerless  wilderness, — a 
desert  with  no  water  for  tlie  parched  lip,  but  many 
a  mirage  to  moek  the  disappointed  weary  wunderer. 
Ail  these  things  are  true,  however  much  man  may 
BUir  and  blight  their  sweet  flowers ;  and  all  these  are 
the  subject  matter,  the  dearest  theme  of  poetry.  And 
fit,  poetry  is  not  truth,  but  they  must  stand  in  oppo- 
site array !  Blind  reckoning  of  the  world !— loving 
hearts,  and  trustful,  made  slaves  to  calculating,  heads 
that  will  worship  reason,  but  have  no  faith  in  that 
which  more  than  all  things  else  has  reason  on  its 
side  I  Is  there  no  truth  in  that  teaching,  which  bids 
OS  smik  when  others  smile,  kying  open  the  rich 
fountain  of  sympathy,  joying  in  their  joyinsr,  and  sor- 
rowing even  as  they  are  sad  P  And  this  u  what  the  poet 
does,  this  he  teaches,  this  teaching  he  himself  loves 
well  to  foilow.  lie  likes  not  the  haughty  brow,  and 
the  eye  that  was  never  wet  with  the  tear  of  another's 
grief.  Uumblo  mubt  his  spirit  bo, — humble,  yet  ever 
asserting  its  own  dignity  and  right,  kiKnving  whence 
it  came  at  the  first,  and  what  mission  it  has  upon  the 
earth.  And  his  look,  if  it  be  not  turned  upwards  to 
his  home,  or  inwards  to  his  own  spirit,  wiU  ever  be 
cast  round  to  find  objects  for  love  and  sympathy, 
separating  the  true  which  he  delights  in  from  the 


false  in  which  he  has  no  part;  putting  asunder  the 
good  and  the  evil;  and,  from  the  world's  darkest 
srencs  of  crime  and  sorrow,  which  the  first  great 
falsehood  entailed  upon  it,  culling  out  some  sweet 
flower  of  our  first  nature,  some  kindly  passion  which 
lurked  beneath  all  the  ill,  scarcely  seen  or  fellr^some 
mark  of  truth's  finger  there,  some  touch  of  poetry 
which  the  world  would  deny,  because  it  had  not  the 
eye  to  see  or  the  heart  to  feel  its  presence. 

To  love,  is  the  poet's  privilege,  and  love  is  truth. 
Ue  who  has  once  felt  his  heart  warm  with  love,  even 
in  its  feeblest  degree,  is  not  dead  to  poetry,  and  is  a 
witness  of  truth.  He  who  has  watched  the  sunlight 
dancing  amid  the  green  leaves,  and  listened  to  the 
voices  that  make  glad  music  there ;  he  who  has  gaaed 
on  tiie  clouds,  as  they  pass  over  the  blue  sky,  and 
looked  into  the  depth  beyond  them*-infinite,  and 
ever  calm — and  then  upon  the  flowery  fields,  over 
which  they  throw  a  changing  shadow  as  they  go, 
making  one  while  sunshine,  and  anon  shade ;  a  true 
picture  of  life,  for  the  flowers  are  there,  even  though 
the  shadow  upon  them  be  deeper  than  is  oommon ;  he 
who  has  done  this,  and  felt  one  moment's  gladness,  or 
has  had  one  faint  dream  of  beauty,  has  felt  the  spirit 
of  poetry,  though  it  may  be  he  is  not  what  the  world 
calls  a  poet,  and  cannot  tell  out  the  thoughts  that 
bum  within  him.  Yet  all  these  things  are  realities. 
How,  then,  can  the  spirit  that  belongs  to  and  tells 
of  them,  be  opposed  in  any  way  to  truth  P  All  these 
things  are  bound  up  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
among  these  poetry  holds  her  rule. 

But  we  said  at  the  beginning,  that  truth  was 
natural  to  man  and  deeply  implanted  in  him.  BotJi, 
then,  are  of  nature,  and  nature  never  opposes  herself 
or  contradicts  her  own  work.  There  arc  contradictions 
in  the  world,  bat  they  were  brought  in  by  the  princi- 
ple of  evil,  and  are  not  natural.  But  surely,  no  one 
will  say  that  poetry  is  evil,  when  he  looks  at  its  fruits, 
and  listens  to  its  teachings.  We  say,  then^  that  truth 
was  a  principle  set  in  tlie  mind  of  man  before  the  fall* 
inasmuch  as  his  soul  is  the  image  of  Him  who  is 
truth.  At  the  fall  we  lost  that  certainty  of  truth 
which  was  ours  before;  and  poetry  is,  as  it  were,  a 
recalling  of  our  former  innocent  and  happy  state,  and 
a  glimpse  of  thosejoys  which  were  once  the  -possession 
of  our  souls,  and  are  still  their  heritage.  Despite  his 
evil  and  corrupted  nature,  msa  has  still  within  hun 
some  yestige  of  what  he  once  was,  and  we  would  saj 
that  poetry  is  the  agreement  of  his  inner  nature,  with 
its  first  conditions,  the  dawning  forth  of  what  is  trne 
in  the  world  around  him,  and  bringing  it  into  closer  , 
fellowship  with  the  truth  within.  i 

The  highest  poetry  is  that  which  expresses  the  ' 
highest  feelings  of  our  nature  in  their  truest  colours }  ; 
but  that  which  decks  out  trivial  and  paltry  notions  in 
gaudy  vestments,  so  to  speak,  is  no  poetry.  As  has 
been  said  before,  it  is  not  the  jmgle  of  words,  and.tiie 
measure  of  feet  which  makes  poetry;  this  is  but  the 
art  which  lends  grace  to  tliat  which  the  poet  nttera. 
The  simplest  thing  expressed  in  the  simplest  Uiguage 
of  truth,  and  appealing  to  the  £sncy,  it  poetiy.  ITanoy, 
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indeed,  must  be  present,  for  though  wc  maintain  that 
all  poetry  id  truth,  wc  by  no  means  intend  to  assert 
the  converse,  that  all  truth  is  poetry.  It  is  fancy  which 
takes  us  o£f  from  the  things  around  us  and  lifts  us 
above  the  cold  and  calculating  world,  calling  back  our 
souls  to  the  garden  of  delights,  the  Eden  of  our 
birth,  a  once  blessed  world;  and  that  to  which  it 
recalls  us  is  tnie. 

Poetry  is  fancy  bounded  by  truth.  When  any 
state  of  our  minds,  our  passions,  love  or  hate,  joy  or 
sorrow,  or  the  events  of  our  life  are  described,  not 
in  every  day  language,  but  in  that  way  which  the  relic 
of  our  former  nature  would  most  easily  accept,  utter- 
ance has  been  given  to  poetry.  But  it  may  be  that 
some  one  answera,  and  asks.  If  poetry  be  all  this,  what 
can  it  have  to  do  with  hate  or  sorrow  ?  In  love,  we 
will  grant  that  all  this  may  hold,  but  what  place  was 
there  in  that  first  nature  for  hate,  and  what  echo  will 
sorrow  find  in  that  paradise  where  all  is  bliss  ?  But, 
let  us  ask  in  return,  when  the  poet  is  setting  a  picture 
of  evil  before  you,  do  you  feel  pleasure  in  the  evil  ? 
When  he  tells  you  of  hate,  and  revenge,  do  these  pas- 
sions please  yon  at  all  ?  We  trust  not;  but  there  is 
within  you  a  feeling  opposite  to  these,  and  it  is  the 
contrast  which  delights  you,  if  you  read  your  heart 
aright  I  the  picture  he  sets  before  you  only  recalls 
you  to  the  earlier  time  when  such  things  as  hate  did 
not  exist.  And  of  sorrow  the  same  may  be  said,  and 
so  of  like  things ;  bat  that  sorrow  of  sympathy,  in 
which  love  rejoices  sadly — for  such  rqoicing  there 
surely  is— ^were  no  unworthy  guest,  even  in  a  paradise 
ci  joy.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  answer 
founded  on  the  very  position  we  maintain.  These 
pictures  of  evil  are  a  faithful  eopy  of  what  is  passing 
around  us,  as  the  world  now  is;  and  the  mind  loves 
to  dwell  npon  them,  not  because  they  are  evil  or  sad, 
bat  because  they  arc  true,  and  so  please  the  principle 
of  truth  within.  But  the  best  and  purest  poetry  is 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  better  parts  of  life, 
and  those  whicAi  belong  most  of  aU  to  our  state  of 
innocence,  those  holy  affections  of  whidi  we  have 
spoken  alone.  And  these  are  around  us  at  all  times, 
and  present  with  us;  and,  as  the  poet  has  said  of 
flowers,  those  emblems  of  poetry,  we  may  say  of 
these,  the  springs,  and  subject  of  it ; — 

"  Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers, 

As  pare,  as  fragraiit,  and  as  fair, 
As  when  ye  crown'd  the  sunshine  honn 

Of  happy  wandorerd  there. 
Fallen  all  beside— the  worid  of  life. 
How  is  it  stain'd  with  fear  and  strife  1 
In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife, 

What  passions  range  and  glare  ! 

•  ••••» 

The  stars  of  heaven  a  eourse  are  taught. 
Too  high  above  our  human  thought  ; 
Ye  may  l^e  found,  if  ye  are  sought. 
And  as  we  gaze,  we  know,  g 

Ye  dwell  beside  our  paUis  and  homes. 
Our  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow. 

And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams. 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 


The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet, 
They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet; 
But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweet. 
And  come  again  to-morrow."^ 

But  besides  this  recalling  to  the  past,  and  the  con- 
trast that  is  drawn  between  tlie  good  that  is  gone  by 
and  the  evil  that  now  is,  there  is  another  feature 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  poet,  and  without 
which  he  can  scarcely  be  called  poet  at  all ;  and  this 
is  the  great  principle  of  hope.  Our  religion  consists 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  these  are  implanted  in 
the  truth  of  our  nature.  Love  the  poet  has,  and  he 
must  not  be  wanting  in  the  others.  And  these  he 
cannot  lose  till  the  great  change  has  passed  over  the 
earth,  and  evil  is  no  more;  when  the  gladness  and  joy 
which  he  looks  back  upon  with  longing  shall  be  his 
once  more ;  when  the  happiness  of  the  past  shall  be 
blended  with  the  bliss  of  the  future;  when  faith  shall 
be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  full  enjoyment.  But  till 
that  day  come  he  must  live  on  amid  the  ill,  with  a 
heart  at  all  times  full  of  faith  and  hope.  Hope,  then,  is 
his  constant  companion ;  but  that  which  a  reasonable 
man  hopes  for  is  not  false.  Though  hope  may  be  dis- 
appointed, the  subject  of  hope  is  true.  He  tells  of 
that  which  will  be  when  the  last  knell  of  the  years 
has  been  rung ;  and  the  song  of  his  hope  is  sweet, 
because  his  hope  shall  not  be  vain : — 

"The  nightingale  thought, '  I  have  sung  rnsay  songSy 
But  never  a  one  so  gay ; 

For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be. 
When  the  years  have  died  away.*  "* 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  spuit  of 
poetry ;  but,  if  we  must  consider  this  as  embodied  in 
written  poems,  the  same  still  holds  good.  Whatever 
form  the  work  may  take  the  spirit  of  agreement  with 
our  first  natnre  most  be  there,  or  it  is  no  poetty.  We 
grant  that  poems  may  be  what  are  called  works  of 
fiction ;  and  that  hence  fiction  and  poetry  have,  in 
the  common  mind,  become  too  much  identified ;  but 
let  us  remember  how  many  more  are  not  fiction,  even 
in  form ;  but  are  a  true  picture  of  the  soul  and 
feelings  of  man,  or  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
nature,  and,  above  all  else,  the  honouring  of  Him,  on 
whom  all  nature  depends.  But  we  have  a  word  to  say 
on  these  so-called  works  of  fiction,  and  let  no  one 
smile,  if  we  ask,  "  Are  not  these  true  ?  "  In  form* 
indeed,  and  detail  of  facts,  they  are  not;  bat  in 
essence  Ihey  are.  The  passions  of  whidi  they  tell,— 
the  tried  love,  faithful  mid  enduring ;  whether  it  be 
that  highest  one  that  knits  souls  together,  entwining 
itself  among  all  life's  deeds  and  putting  forth  its  white 
flowers  of  purity  to  refresh  all  who  come  near  with 
its  heavenly  sweetness,  or  that  form  and  manly  affec- 
tion of  a  fatlier ;  or,  the  fond  and  gentle  spell  of  a 
mother's  cndcarracuts— all  these  are  real  and  true, 
and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  shown  are  the 
only  fiction — a  device  to  bring  more  clearly  before  our 
mind's  eye  what  we  all  believe  in  and  feel.  Let  an 
attempt  be  made  to  depict  anything  impossible,  and 


(1)  Christian  Year,  15th  Soaday  after  TriniC^. 

(2)  Tennyson. 
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contrary  to  what  the  mind  can  conceive  as  true,  and 
then  the  line  of  poetry  has  been  passed.  We  do  not 
say  contrary  to  what  the  mind  can  nndentand,  for  it 
can  conceive  the  truth  of  many  things  which  arc  very 
far  above  its  comprehension,  and  among  these  arc 
some  of  the  highest  themes  of  poetry;  but  the 
sweetest  ones  are  those  whicli  it  can  enter  into,  and 
feel  within  itself.  And  that  love  of  the  supernatural, 
which  prevails  among  all  mankind,  makes  for  our 
argument,  if  that  hold  good  which  we  have  said 
about  the  truth  of  what  all  men  believe.  All  have  a 
longing  after  the  supernatural,  even  to  a  degree  which 
leaves  reason  far  behind,  and  shows  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  calculations  of  this  world. 

True  poetry  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  of  our  nature,  and  bring  that  nature  into  view, 
either  by  awakening  the  feelings  of  it  themselves,  or 
by  putting  something  in  strong  contrast  to  them.  All 
with  which  the  poet  deals  has  existed  from  the  first ; 
with  him,  invention  is  not  to  make  new  things,  but  to 
clothe  old  things  in  a  new  guise.  And  because  the 
soul  of  man  is  ever  opening  and  capable  of  fresh 
powers,  poetry  can  never  grow  old,  for  the  mind  will 
ever  be  viewing  things  from  different  points,  or  ex- 
pressing them  in  some  new  way.  Poetry  is  always 
the  same,  though  men  may  be  in  very  different  deprees 
susceptible  of  it.  The  love  of  a  man  for  his  fatlier- 
land  is  poetry;  but  the  highest  poetry  is  the  love  of 
the  soul,  and  its  longing  after  its  own  fatherland,  its 
native  Heaven. 

But  ere  we  make  an  end,  we  have  something  for 
the  poet  abo.  We  have  spoken  of  their  error  who 
look  upon  all  as  useless  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
its  evident  reward.  Let  him  not  err  on  the  other  side; 
let  him  not,  while  ho  looks  at  the  truth  of  the  past, 
and  hopes  for  that  of  the  future,  forget  that  the  pre- 
sent is  to  be  used  for  the  realizing  of  all^hese.  Let 
him  not  pass  away  his  life  in  dreamy  speculations,  but 
remember  that  poetry  must  not  only  be  of  thought, 
but  of  action.  Ixl  tliought,  it  must  agree  with  the 
laws  of  our  nature ;  in  action,  it  must  lead  us  to  rea- 
lize that  nature.  While  it  points  out  the  good  and 
the  evil  of  the  world,  it  must  incite  us  to  choose  the 
one  and  to  flee  from  the  other;  while  it  rejoices  in 
love,  or  mourns  over  hate,  it  must  teach  us  to  make 
all  our  fellows  sharers  in  the  former,  and  to  avoid  all 
inducements  to  the  latter.  It  must  not  only  tell  us 
of  grief,  but  must  show  us  how  to  wipe  away  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  grief.  Let  us  end  in  the  words  of  a 
poet,  and  hear  what  witness  he  bears  :— 

"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  Avas  bom, 
With  goldeu  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  tho  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

And  then  he  tells  us  how- 

<  Like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field  flower. 
The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew, 

Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  scmblanoe,  grew 

A  flower  all  gold, 


And  bravely  fumish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 

Of  hope  and  youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams. 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire. 
IleaTen  flow'd  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 

Of  high  de^iire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  show'd. 
And  through  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  upcurled« 

Rare  sunrise  flow'd/'* 


THE  BACHELOR'S  DOG. 

This  variety  of  the  canine  species,  though  it  has 
not  been  honoured  with  the  particular  notice  of 
writers  on  natural  history,  nevertheless  may  be  con- 
sidered to  embrace  a  very  large  and  influential  class 
among  the  dogs  of  our  native  island.  Though  Bnffon 
has  not  thought  proper  to  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  its  history  and  habits— though  even  the  writer  of 
"Bingley's  Anecdotes"  does  not  inform  us  in  how 
many  instances  the  wonderful  instinct  he  describes 
has  belonged  to  this  highly  favoured  tribe — ^yet  this 
seeming  omission  may  be  jiscribed  to  the  important 
fact  that  the  authors  themselves — ^whatever  partiality 
they  might  display  for  dogs  in  general — ^were,  from 
their  social  condition,  actually  precluded  from  possess- 
ing or  cultivating  that  most  sagacious  of  allanimab — 
the  bachelor^A  dog. 

It  is  from  a  sense  of  the  general  blindness  of  the 
literary  world  to  the  source  of  that  sagacity,  and  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  growth  and  im- 
provement, that  the  author  of  this  present  treatise  is 
induced  to  vindicate  the  chums  to  public  notice  which 
this  animal  deserves.  And  here,  by  way  of  invoca- 
tion to  the  divinity  whose  power  appears  most  likely 
to  assist  our  lucubrations,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
poetical  and  too  many  prose  writers,  we  would  sum- 
mon to  our  aid  a  presiding  genius  in  ihe  shape  of  a 
certain  long-backed,  woolly-haired,  sprightly  little 
quadruped,  whose  cold  nose  is  at  one  moment  applied 
to  our  cheek,  and  then  again  brought  into  dangerous 
vicinity  with  the  paper  before  us.  Speak,  0  native  of 
the  Scottish  isles,  for  thy  face  proclaims  thy  northern 
origin,  whose  ancestors  may,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  have  reposed  on  the  hearth  of  Fingal,  or 
guarded  the  slumbers  of  the  ancient  sea  kings.  Thy 
race,  0  faithful  Rose,  unsung  by  Ossian,  shall  never- 
theless derive  a  more  certain  fame  from  these  lines 
traced  in  the  indelible  pages  of  Suakpe,  and  be 
handed  down  to  an  admiring  posterity  as  the  proto- 
type of  the  bachelor's  dog. 

The  bachelor's  dog  occupies  very  nearly  the  same 
place  in  his  domestic  establishment  as  an  eldest  or 
only  cliild  does  in  that  of  a  Benedict.  It  is  at  first  the 
plaything  of  the  household— an  object  of  indulgence, 
whose  whims  and  fancies  are  often  more  consulted 
and  attended  to  than  those  of  any  one  else.  Its  little 
misdemeanours  are  tolerated — ^its  misduevous  achieve- 
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ments  are  looked  upon  with  delight  and  astonishment. 
If  the  young  hopefdl  of  three  jears  old  pull  out  his 
papa's  watch  and  break  the  glass,  who  is  to  blame  P 
TVhy^pa,  of  course,  for  leaving  the  watch  within  his 
reach.  And  if,  on  returning  to  our  solitary  rooms, 
we  find  Bose  outstretched  upon  the  sofa  in  the  act  of 
discussing  the  component  parts  of  a  nosegay,  which 
on  our  departure  had  adorned  the  tablo— the  expiring 
fragrance  of  a  dissected  hyacinth  still  hanging  about 
her  sacrilegious  lips — do  we  stand  aghast  at  the 
atrocity  of  ue  Heed  and  drive  her  from  her  luxurious 
position  with  a  storm  of  reproach  ?  No,  indeed ;  we 
might  pursue  such  a  course  if  the  culprit  were  the 
kitten  from  the  second  floor,  or  even  perchance  the 
son  and  heir  of  our  youthful  landlady,  but  for  Eose 
there  is  an  excuse  ready  made — she  shares  our  taste 
for  flowers,  and*  has  taken  the  best  mode  to  gratify  it. 
And  are  we  not  repaid  for  our  loss  by  witnessing  the 
delight  with  which  the  dog  tosses  about  the  shattered 
fra^ents  which  might  once  have  done  honour  to  a 
kdy's  toilet,  or  a  plate^kss  window-front  in  Govent 
Garden  P  See  how  those  geraniums,  which  are  still 
unbroken,  catch  her  attention.  The  string  will  not 
come  asunder,  but  we  will  engage  that  those  teeth  are 
a  match  for  the  most  artful  of  knots.  A  sight  which 
would  break  the  heart  of  the  "marchand  des  bou- 
quets "  whom  we  honour  with  our  custom,  seems  to 
us  rather  amusing  than  otherwise.  It  is  useless  to 
scohl— we  should  compromise  our  dignity  by  smiling 
at  the  same  time — and,  young  as  it  is,  the  dog  would 
have  less  respect  for  us  in  future.  "  Maxima  debetur 
pueris  reverentia^"  says  Juvenal.  For  the  sake  of 
the  moral  we  would  substitute  "  canibus "  for 
^pueris;"  and,  by  way  of  upholding  the  importance 
of  our  dog's  education,  we  think  it  right  to  be  angry 
with  her  but  seldom,  lest  the  genius  of  the  puppy 
should  discern  the  lightness  of  the  storm  which  it  has 
raised. 

£ut,  pardon  the  digression,  gentle  reader,  and  think 
me  not  too  bold  if  I  next  venture  upon  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  bachelor's  dog  is  usually  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  favour  by  the  fair  sex.  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  malignant  theorists  assert,  that  a  man,  when 
married,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  interest  with  the 
feminine  creation,  and  subsides  at  once  into  the 
obscure  crowd  of  family  men,  unnoticed  and  uncared 
for,  surely  the  animal  which  holds  the  chief  place 
among  the  household  ,gods  of  one  as  yet  innocent  of 
matrimony,  must  share  in  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  his  master. 

In  our  humble  opinion  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  brisk  pertness  which  characterizes  the  species  we 
are  describing,  that  so  often  it  falls  to  their  lot  to 
bask  in  the  sniles — not  to  say  in  the  laps— of  the 
ladies  whom  they  honour  with  an  occasional  visit. 
Our  thoughts  recur  to  Rose.  Too  often,\when  scarce 
the  semblance  of  an  invitation  has  been  given,  we 
have  been  appalled  at  seeing  her  bound  into  the  chair, 
and  even  venture  to  make  some  advances  towards  the 
lips  of  a  fair  lady  whom  we  ourselves  only  presume  to 
admire  at  a  respectful  distance.    But  fortune,  which 

yoL.x. 


rewards  the  daring,^  generally  smiles  upon  these  rash 
displays  of  canine  gallantry ;  and,  when  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  position  thus  taken  by  storm,  we  are 
amused  to  see  the  meek  affability  with  which  Rose 
bears  the  honours  heaped  upon  her  head— the  aristo- 
cratic nonchalance  with  which  she  affects  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  caresses  to  which  she  is  submitting. 
We  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  envy  our  favourite. 

There  are  some  animals  which  seem  more  prone  to 
associate  with  those  of  their  own  species  thaa  others ; 
or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  present  day,  the 
principles  of  equality  and  firatemityj  appear  to  be  in- 
herent in  their  disposition.  No  one  who  ^has  enjoyed 
a  prospect  over  the  tiles  on  a  moonlight  night  will 
dispute  the  gregarious  nature  of  cats.  A  group  of 
curs  in  the  street  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
sight ;  but  to  the  more  aristocratic  of  the  canine  race 
tUs  attribute  does  not  belong.  It  may  be  called  a 
defect  with  which  their  education  has  imbued  them ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  our  bachebr's  dog  is  not  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  new  acquaintance  untQ  he 
or  she  has  received  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the 
stranger,  by  the  recognition  of  their  respective  masters. 
We  have  heard  of  a  tea  party  of  cats,  given  by  a 
dowager  countess,  at  Bath,  in  former  times;  but, 
though  a  feline  8oire6  might  be  practicable,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  ambitious  bachelor  could 
establish  a  peaceful  reunion  of  the  same  description 
among  the  dogs  of  his  associates.  The  danger  of  col- 
lision would  be  imminent — ^the  prospect  of  enjoyment 
to  the  parties  concerned  very  small.  We  must  flatter 
the  fedr  sex  by'supposing  that,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  the  cats  in  question  had  derived  from  their  mis- 
tresses more  delicate  sentiments  than  could  be  instilled 
into  our  rougher  favourites. 

The  wandering  and  unsettled  mode  of  life  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  during  the  period  of 
celibacy  is  usually  shared  by  these  faithful  attendants 
upon  their  persons';  and  hence  arises  in  both  a  facility 
of  (adapting  themselves  to  circumstances,  which  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  their  existence. 
On  this  feature,  as  exhibited  in  the  biped,  we  do  not 
mean  to  dihte,  that  duty  having  been  aJready  per- 
formed to  the  fiillest  extent  by  more  writers  than  we 
should  like  to  name.  But  the  quadruped  has  this 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  his  species,  that  by  seeing 
life  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  a  superior  degree  of 
intelligence  is  acquired,  and  the  companionship  that 
exists  between  him  and  his  master  becomes  thereby 
more  closely  secured.  According  to  the  changes  in 
their  pursuits,  we  find  them  at  one  time  immured  in 
the  dusty  chambers  of  the  metropolis,  or  frequenting 
the  more  fashionable  resort  of  the  parks ;  .at  another, 
perhaps,  making  the  tour  of  our  ishind  in  a  yacht,  or 
lying  together  on  the  greensward  in  some  picturesque 
country  spot.  There  are  some  men  whom  we  should 
as  soon  expect  to  meet  travelling  without  any  luggage 
as  separated  from  their  dogs;  indeed,  they  might 
reprove  us  for  so  feeble  a  comparison,  since  such 
ordinary  articles  of  commerce  'as  a  carpet  bag  and  its 

(!)  AudentesfortttBAjttvat.— Fir^. 
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contents  oonld  soon  be  got  together  when  required 
but  thej  flatter  tbemaelves  no  one  would  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  second  ¥\an  or  Carlo.  Such  a  combination 
of  canine  intelligence  and  affection  does  not,  in  their 
belief,  exist  elsewhere ;  in  the  present  instance  it  has 
only  been  produced  by  their  own  efforts  in  the  way 
of  instruction.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bachelor's  dog 
learns  to  look  upon  a  railway  trip  as  an  ordinaty 
event,  and  a  Toyage  at  sea  as  only  a  slight  change  of 
situation.  We  beliere  the  North  Pole  would  not  be 
cold  enough  to  endanger  his  comfort,  and  we  happen 
to  know  of  one  who  has  approached  the  other  extreme 
by  a  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  from  which  he  returned 
without  even  haying,  like  his  master,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  complexion. 

The  career  of  the  bachelor's  dog  too  often  comes  to 
an  end  at  the  same  time  as  the  liberty  of  his  master. 
The  same  event  is  fatal  to  both ;  it  may  be  briefly 
described  in  the  word — "matrimony."    We  are  apt 
to  soliloquise  on  the  slender  thread  upon  which  depends 
the  luxurious  position  of  these  favourites  of  the  "  un- 
blessed single,"  and  we  rejoice  at  the  anxiety  which  our 
Bx)se  is  spued  from  her  ignorance  of  the  mediUtions 
with  which  we  are  occupiMl.    She  little  thinks  of  the 
influences  which  are  at  work  to  subvert  her  domestic 
comfort.  A  week's  visit  at  a  country  house  might  make 
it  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  a  walk  in  the  Park 
might  settle  her  fate  and  our  own.  We  deem  it  possible 
that  a  peep  at  our  baptismal  regist-er,  or  a  confidential 
inquiry  at  our  hanky's,  might  for  the  present  relieve 
her  mind  from  such  fears,  if  any  such  exist ;  but  we  are 
warned  by  the  fate  of  too  many  of  Rose's  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  our  own.    The  popular  adage  of 
"  love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  borne  in  mind  by  the  fair  sex, 
while  the  meshes  are  being  drawn  round  the  infatuated 
bachelor;  but  the  sequel  dispels  the  pleasing  illusion, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  humble  favourite  is  concerned. 
The  hymeneal  rites  are  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  life  of  both.    Some  of  our  friends  would 
have  us  assert  that  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
superior  being  is  the  more  pitiable  of  the  two ;  but 
we  will  not  commit  ourselves  so  far  as  to  aoquiese  in 
this  sentiment.    At  any  rate  our  duty  as  a  faithful 
historian  will  only  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  the  canine  sufferer.    Tlte  bachelor's  dog  loses  his 
title  and   his  honours  simultaneously.     Consigned 
during  the  honeymoon  to  the  care,  probably,  of  some 
indifferent  domestic,  or  superannuated  rdative,  he  is 
either  fed  into  a  state  of  premature  apoplexy,  or  left» 
neglected,  to  shift  for  himself — demoralized  by  un- 
bounded indulgence,  or  soured  by  blows  and  hard 
usage,  according  to  the  disposition  of  his  protector. 
His  powers  of  intelligenoe  are  no  longer  called  forth 
by  encouragement,  hence  they  soon  di8i4)pear ;  and, 
finally,  if  he  ever  return  to  the  ex-bachelor's  abode,  a 
protest  is  entered  against  his  intrusion  amongst  the 
members  of  the  family — ^his  privileges  are  abridged — 
and  the  remainder  of  his  days  is  probably  spent  in  a 
state  of  dreamy  indolence  at  the  kitchen  fire,  or  on  a 
rug  in  the  housekeeper's  room.    Ha{^y  are  those  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  whose  masters  longest  resist 


the  attractions  of  the  other  sex— who  look  forwaid  to 
the  government  of  their  household  by  any  other  *^*n 
the  dynasty  at  present  reigning,  in  the  ahape  of  a 
veteran  housekeeper,  as  a  contingency  to  be  avoided 
by  every  possible  means. 

But  the  decrees  of  fate  are  inexorable,  and  the 
influence  of  the  "  genus  varium  et  mutabile  semper  " 
seems  for  ever  destined  to  make  the  biography  of  the 
bachelor's  dog  a  history  of  the  past  or  of  the  future. 
Those  of  the  species,  from  which  we  have  drawn  our 
observations^  will  probab^  ere  k>ng  have  oeaaed  to 
exist  in  the  iuteresting  character  which  they  now 
beer— even  Roee  herself  may  some  day  be  excluded 
from  their  number.  She  will  be  at  least  fortunate,  if 
the  inspiration  caused  by  her  merits  should  have  pro- 
duced a  faithful  picture  of  the  sagacity  and  affection 
of  the  dass  to  which  she  belongs ;  and  if  our  contem- 
poraries should  thereby  be  led  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  good  qualities  which  they  are  enabled  to  witness 
for  themselves  in  every  true  speoimen  of  the  baohelor'a 
dog.  H.  0.  N. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;^ 

OS,  TRB  KAILBOAS  OP  UfB. 
BT  TBS  AtTHOB  Of  "  VRAKK  riiaLMH.** 


Chapteb  XII. 

SOME  or  HUB  CHARACTEUS  PALL  OUT,  ASH 
OTHEHS  PALL  IN. 

GevbsalG&akt  felt,  and  expressed  himself,  greatly 
delighted  at  the  marked  improvement  which  had  | 
taken  place  in  his  ward's  manner  and  appearance,  and 
attributing  it  with  justice  to  Lewis's  judicious  man- 
agement, that  young  gentleman  rose  many  degrees  in 
his  employer's  favour.  The  General  was  essentially 
a  practical  man — ^he  was  endowed  with  a  clear  head 
and  a  sound  judgment,  and  being  happily  devoid  of 
that  inconvenient  organ,  a  heart,  (whence  proceed, 
amongst  other  reprehensible  emigrants,  the  whole 
host  of  amiable  weaknesses  which  only  gain  fur 
their  proprietor  that  most  useless,  because  unsaleable^ 
article — affection,)  he  looked  upon  his  fellow-creatures 
as  machines,  and  weighing  them  in  the  balance^ 
patronised  those  only  who  were  not  found  wanting. 
Lewis  had  proved  himself  a  good  teaching  machine, 
and  the  General  valued  him  accordingly. 

"  The  great  point  now,  Mr.  Arundel,"  he  said,  '*  is 
to  endeavour  to  expand  your  pupil's  mind :  you  have 
devebped  in  him  (and  I  give  you  great  credit  for  the 
degree  of  success  you  have  attained)  powers  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge, — ^those  powers  must  be  cultivated; 
he  must  have  opportunities  afforded  him  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  himself;  and  to  this  end  it  is  my 
wish  that  he  should  mix  as  much  as  possible  in 
society.  I  am  about  to  entertain  a  krge  party  at 
Broadhurst,  and  I  conceive  that  it  will  be  a  desirable 
opportunity  to  accustom  Walter  to  the  presence  of 
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itrangers,  and  to  enable  him,  by  the  force  of  example 
acting  on  his  imitative  poweia,  to  acquire  the  manners 
and  habits  of  those  of  his  own  rank,  .  I  should  there- 
fore propose,  that  after  two  o'clook  on  each  day  your 
pupil  and  yourself  should  join  the  family  circle,  and 
enter  into  any  schemes  for  amusement  or  exercise 
which  may  be  proposed.  I  consider  myself  most 
fortunate,"  continueid  the  General,  with  a  little  patron- 
ising inclination  of  the  head  towards  Lewis,  "to 
have  secured  the  services  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  can  with  such  entire  satisfaction  present  to  my 
friends." 

Li  compliance  with  this  injunction  Lewis  was 
forced,  much  against  his  will,  to  withdraw  from 
the  retirement  under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  contrived  to  screen  himself  from  those  annoy- 
ances to  which  his  dependent  situation  exposed  him, 
and  which  his  sensitive  nature  led  him  especially  to 
dread.  On  the  following  day  arrivals  succeeded  one 
another  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  Lewis  joined 
the  party  after  luncheon  there  were  several  faces  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted.  One,  however,  imme- 
diately arrested  his  attention,  and  turning  to  Leicester, 
he  inquired  the  name  of  the  person  in  question. 

"  M !  the  man  with  moustaches?  What !  don't  you 
know  him?"  exclaimed  Leicester — ^if,  indeed,  the  slow 
languid  manner  in  which  that  young  gentleman  was 
accustomed  to  promulgate  his  sentiments  can  be 
properly  so  termed.  "How  very  odd!  I  thought 
every  body  knew  him ;  that's  mj/rhe  atne,  Bellefield ; 
oome  with  me  and  TU  introduce  you." 

"  Excuse  me,"  returned  Lewis,  drawing  back  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  as  the  recollection  of  the  scene  on 
the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  came  vividly  before  him ; 
"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  your  brother ;  I  never  imagined 
for  a  moment  ■       " 

"My  dear  Arundel,  don't  agitate  yourself;  as  a 
general  rule,  there 's  nothing  in  this  life  worth  getting 
up  the  steam  about,"  returned  Leicester,  drawing  on 
a  kid  glove;  "Bellefield  will  be  extremely  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance, — ^in  fact,  he  is  always  ex- 
tremely happy ; — ^if  you  were  to  cut  your  throat  before 
his  very  eyes  he  would  be  extremely  happy,  and,  if  he 
thought  you  did  it  well,  probably  fold  his  arms,  and 
ask  what  you  would  take  for  the  razor,  and  be 
extremely  happy  to  buy  it  of  you.  But  as  he'll  be 
constantly  here,  there  exists  a  positive  necessity  for 
you  to  know  him, — so  come  along." 

Thus  saying,  Charley  Leicester  linked  his  arm  in 
that  of  Lewis,  and  carried  him  off,  noleju  volent,  to 
be  introduced  to  his  brother. 

Lord  Bellefield  having  seen  Lewis  only  once  before, 
and  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  did  not  imme- 
diately recognise  him ;  and  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  for  electioneering  purposes  it  was  necessary 
to  bear  all  species  of  social  martyrdom  amiably, 
underwent  his  introduction  to  Lewis  with  great  re- 
signation, curling  up  his  moustaches  and  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  a  ready-made  smile — of  which  article  he 
had  always  a  stock  on  hand — ^most  condescendingly. 

Lewis's  was,  however,  a  face  that  once  seen  it  was 


not  easy  to  forget;  moreover,  there  was  at  that  moment 
an  expression  gleaming  in  his  dark  eyes  not  altogether 
consistent  with  the  conventional  mdifference  befitting 
a  mere  social  introduction,  and  Lord  Bellefield  was 
too  dose  an  observer  not  to  notice  it.  | 

"I've  a  strange  idea  I've  seen  you  somewhere 
before,  Mr,  Arundel,"  he  remarked. 

"  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,"  returned  Lewis, 
"your  lordship  once  did  me  the  honour" — and  he 
laid  a  slightly  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  words — *'  to 
offer  me  a  sum  of  money  for  a  favourite  dog." 

There  was  somethii^f  in  Lewis's  manner  as  he 
uttered  these  words  which  showed  that  he  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  him.  Lord  Bellefield  perceived  it,  and 
replied,  with  a  half  sneer,-— 

"  Ay,  I  recollect  now— you  jumped  into  the  water 
to  fish  him  out;  and  I  naturally  imagined  that,  as  you 
appeared  to  set  such  store  by  him,  you  must  expect 
to  oiake  money  of  him.    Have  you  got  him  still  ?" 

Lewis  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  lordship 
oontinued : — 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  your  own  price  for  him  any 
day  you  like  to  name  the  sum." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  turned  away, 
and  began  conversing  in  an  under  tone  with  his 
cousin  Annie. 

"  So!  you're  old  acquaintance,  it  seems?"  asked 
Leicester.  "Frere  told  me  about  the  dog  business, 
but  I  never  knew  till  now  that  it  had  been  Bellefield 
who  offered  you  money  for  him.  I  can  see  you  were 
annoyed  about  it.  Bell  fancies  money  can  buy  every- 
thing, (which  is  pretty  true  in  the  long  run,)  and  a  dog 
is  a  dog  to  him  and  nothing  more ;  he'd  never  dream 
of  making  a  friend  of  one ;  in  fact,  he  votes  friendship 
a  bore  altogether ;  so  you  must  not  think  any  more  of 
his  insult  to  Herr  Eaust.  What  are  people  going  to 
do  this  afternoon?  I  wish  somebody  would  settle 
sometliing.  Annie,  just  attend  to  me  a  minute,  will 
you — what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"Papa  talked  of  a  skating  party  on  the  hike," 
returned  Annie,  "but  I've  had  no  definite  orders. 
Where  can  papa  be? — do  go  and  look  for  him, 
Charles." 

"  Is  he  in  the  house,  think  you  ?"  inquired  Charles, 
rising  languidly,  and  gazing  round  with  a  look  of 
dreamy  helplessness. 

"  I  saw  General  Grant  cross  the  lawn  with  a  gen- 
tleman— ^Mr.  De  Qrandeville,  I  believe — not  five 
minutes  since,"  observed  Lewis. 

"  Exactly ;  then  as  you  know  where  to  find  him, 
Arundel,  I  dare  say  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  tell  him 
that — ^what  was  it,  Annie  ?"  said  Leicester,  reseating 
himself  in  an  easy  chair,  with  an  expression  of  intense 
relief. 

"  Charley,  how  idle  yon  are  I  I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  you,"  exclaimed  Annie,  vehemently;  then,  turning 
to  Lewis,  she  continued, — "  If  you  would  be  so  kin(^ 
Mr.  Arundel,  as  to  ask  papa  whether  the  lake  scheme 
holds  good,  and  if  we  are  to  walk  or  drive  there, 
I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you«" 
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Lewia  signifigd  Iim  wnHngiwa;*  ^  utMmin  her  wishga, 
■nd,  callizig  to  Walter  to  aoeompaiiy  him,  left  the 
room. 

"  Wen,  Annie,  how  do  joa  like  Lewis  Anindel  bj 
this  time?**  inqidied  her  oooain.  ''Wasn't  I  right 
in  telling  yon  he  was  q[Dite  a  catch  ?** 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  retomed  Annie,  wannfy;  "and  he 
k  so  kind  and  cterer  ahoat  that  poor  Walter;  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  do  without  him.  I  think  it  is 
quite  delightfal  to  see  his  manner  towards  him,  poor 
hoj!  it  combines  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
with  the  firmness  of  a  man,  he  is  so  patient  and 
forbearing  with  him;  but  it  must  in  some  d^;iee 
repaj  him  for  his  trouble,  to  see  the  improvement  he 
has  effected,  and  the  strong  affection  he  has  inspired. 
Walter  absolutely  seems  to  dote  upon  him." 

**  A  most  desirable  acquisition,  certainly,  the  affec- 
tion of  an  idiot,"  obaenred  Lord  Bellefield,  with  a 
satirical  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  I  nerer  despise  real  affection  of  any  kind,"  re- 
turned Annie,  quickly. 

"  I  am  delisted  to  hear  you  say  so,^  belle  etmnne/* 
replied  Lord  Bellefield,  fixing  his  bold  roving  eyes 
on  her,  with  an  expression  intended  to  be  fjAsdnating, 
but  which  was  simply  disagreeable. 

Annie  looked  annqjed,  and  saying  she  must  warn 
Miss  Livingstone  of  the  intended  expedition,  rose 
and  quitted  the  apartment. 

When  the  brothers  were  left  together,  Charles, 
after  a  minute's  pause,  began — ^''I  say,  Bellefield,  I 
wish  you'd  tiy  and  be  a  little  more  civil  to  young 
Arundel;  you  annoyed  him  by , the  way  in  whidi  you 
offered  money  for  his  dog,  just  after  he  had  risked  his 
life  to  save  it,  and  I  don't  think  you  mended  matters 
by  what  you  added  to-day ;  recollect  he's  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  and  has  the  feelings  of  one." 

"  Curse  his  feelings!"  was  the  unamiable  rejoinder; 
'*  he's  a  proud,  insolent  young  puppy;  if  he's  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  he's  a  beggar  by  position,  and  requires 
pulling  down  to  his  proper  levd ;  I  've  no  notion  of 
dependents  giving  themselves  such  airs,  and  shall  let 
him  know  my  opinion  some  of  these  days." 

Charley  Leicester  regarded  his  elder  brother  with 
a  half  sleepy  look  of  serio-comic  disgust,  then  slightly 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  drew  on  his  other  glove, 
placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  arranged  his  curls  to  his 
satisfaction  at  a  mirror,  and  lounged  gracefully  out 
of  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  the  late  subject  of 
their  conversation  entered  by  another  door  which 
opened  into  the  conservatory,  and  glanced  round  the 
apartment  as  if  in  quest  of  some  one ;  apparently  the 
object  of  his  search  was  not  to  be  discerned,  for  turn- 
ing to  Lord  Bellefield,  he  inquired,  "whether  he 
could  direct  him  where  to  find  Miss  Grant  ?  ", 

The  person  addressed,  favoured  him  for  some 
seconds  with  a  supercilious  stare,  ere  he  answered, 
**  And  what  might  you  want  with  that  young  lady, 

Lewis  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  dared  trust  him- 
self to  reply,  for  the  tone  in  which  the  question  had 


been  asked  was  most  insolent  At  length  he  saki, 
"I  can  have  no  objection  to  gratify  your  lorAdiip's 
curiosity.  The  Goieral  wuhed  me  to  infonn  Wsa 
Grant,  that  he  had  arranged  a  skating  party  on  the 
lake  for  this  afteraoon,  and  that  carriages  would  beat 
the  door  in  ten  minutes,  to  transport  those  of  the 
company  thither  who  might  prefer  driving  to  walking." 

"  Bnlly,  you  must  have  a  wondeiful  memoiT,  Mr. 
Arundel ;  I  dare  swear  those  were  the  General's  very 
words ;  as,  however,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  it  con- 
sistent with  your  onerous  duties,  to  play  the  part  of 
squire  to  dames,  I'll  save  you  the  trouble  for  once,  by 
deliveiing  your  message  myself."  And  with  an  irri- 
tating smile,  as  he  remarked  the  anger  his  words  had 
produced.  Lord  ^Bellefield  turned,  and  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Lewis  stood  for  a  moment  ganng  after  the  retreat- 
ing figure,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  chest  heaving 
like  some  hunted  animal ;  then  pacing  the  room  (his 
invariable  custom  when  labouring  under  strong  ex- 
citement), he  gave  vent  to  the  fo^owing  broken  sen- 
tences :  "  He  meant  to  insult  me — ^his  words,  his 
look,  everything  proves  it — and  I  did  not  resent  it — 
perhi^  he  thinks  I  fear  him ;  if  I  believed  so,  I'd 
follow  him,  and  before  them  all,  fix  on  him  the  blow 
of  shame  that  he  must  avenge,  or  own  himself  a 
coward."  As  he  spoke,  he  took  two  or  three  hasty 
strides  towards  the  door;  checking  himself  however, 
as  his  eye  accidentally  fell,  upon  Walter,  who  had 
entered  with  him,  and  who  stood  regarding  him  with 
looks  of  stupid  amazement,  he  continued:  ''But  I 
must  not  think  only  of  myself;  the  interests  of  others 
are  at  stake — ^that  poor  boy — ^Rose — ^my  mother — ^I 
dare  not  sacrifice  them."  He  fiung  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  pressing  his  hand  against  his  burning 
brow,  resumed, — *'  Oh,  why  am  I  called  upon  to  bear 
this  ?  how  have  I  sinned,  that  this  torture  should  be 
forced  upon  me? — ^the  coward !  he  knows  I  am  bound 
hand  and  foot,  or  he  dare  not  thus  insult  me ;  it  is 
like  striking  a  fettered  man — "  he  paused,  then  added. 

Well,  a  time  may  come  when  I  may  meet  him  more 
as  an  equal;  at  all  events,  now,  it  is  my  duty  to  bear 
as  much  as  human  nature  may,  and  I'll  do  it."  He 
remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  with  lus  hand  over 
his  eyes,  waiting  till  the  excitement  should  pass  away. 
Prom  this  state  he  was  roused  by  feeling  something 
touch  him,  and  looking  up,  he  perceived  the  idiot, 
half  kneeUng,  half  sitting  by  his  side,  gazing  up  into 
his  face  with  looks  of  wonder  and  sympathy.  This 
mute  evidence  of  affection  acted  as  a  balm  to  his 
wounded  spirit,  and  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
boy's  shoulder,  he  said, — "  Walter,  my  poor  fellow, 
have  I  frightened  youP  I  was  not  angry  with  you,  you 
know ;  come,  we  will  walk  down  to  the  lake,  and  see 
the  skating.  What  has  become  of  Paust,  I  wonder? 
we  must  take  him  with  us,  of  course." 

"  Who  was  that  who  went  away  just  now  ?"  re- 
turned Walter;  "he  with  the  hair  over  his  mouth, 
I  mean?" 

"  That  was  Lord  Bellefield,  your  friend  Mr.  Leices- 
ter's brother." 
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"  He 's  a  bad  man,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Why  should  you  think  so,  Walter  P  " 

The  h)y  paused  for  a  few  moments  in  reflection, 
then  answered, — "  His  eyes  look  wicked,  and  frighten 
me ;  besides,  he  made  you  angry — ^I  hate  him." 

"  Tou  should  not  say  that,  Walter ;  you  know  it  is 
not  right  to  hate  any  one,"  retamed  Lewis,  feeling 
dreadfully  hypocritical;  then  linking  his  arm  in  that  of 
his  pupil,  they  passed  out  through  the  conservatory. 

As  the  sound  of  their  retreating  footsteps  died 
away,  a  figure  peeped  timidly  into  the  apartment,  and 
seeing  it  was  untenanted,  entered,  and  gazed  after 
them  long  and  fixedly.  It  was  Annie  Grant,  who, 
returning  to  learn  the  result  of  Lewis's  embassy  to 
her  father,  had  inyoluntarily  overheard  both  the 
insult,  and  the  burst  of  wounded  feeling  which  it  had 
called  forth. 

Li  that  short  five  minutes  were  sown  seeds  that, 
as  they  grew  to  maturity,  bore  sleepless  nights  and 
weary  days,  and  the  tearless  sorrow  of  a  breaking 
heart,  as  a  portion  of  their  bitter  fruit. 

The  hike  in  Broadhurst  Park  presented  a  gay  scene 
on  the  afternoon  in  question.  Anxious  to  propitiate 
the  good-will  of  the  voters,  by  the  General's  order 
the  park  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  might  choose  to 
witness,  or  join  in,  the  amusement  of  skating.  A  sharp 
frost,  which  had  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
several  days,  had  covered  the  water  with  a  firm  coat- 
ing of  ice,  which  afforded  a  surface  as  smooth  as 
glass  for  the  operations  of  the  skaters.  The  sun  was 
shining  .brightly,  bringing  out  beautiful  effects  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  steep  and  rugged  banks,  and 
causing  the  hoar-frost  on  the  feathery  branches  of 
a  young  birch  plantation  to  glitter  like  sprays  of 
diunonds.  On  the  side  approached  by  the  drive  from 
the  house,  a  tent  had  been  pitched,  in  such  a  direction 
that  any  of  the  party  who  feared  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  cold,  might  witness  the  evolutions  of  the 
skaters,  and  yet  be  sheltered  from  the  troublesome 
intrusion  of  the  north  wind. 

As  Lewis  and  Walter  came  in  sight  of  the  spot  (on 
which  several  groups  of  well-dressed  people,  toge- 
ther with  a  considerable  number  of  a  lower  ch^, 
were  already  assembled)  the  latter  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  delight,  and,  roused  out  of  his  usual  state 
of  apathy  by  the  novel  excitement,  bounded  gaily 
forward,  till  he  reached  the  side  of  Charles  Leicester, 
to  whom  he  had,  taken  an  extreme  fancy. 

'*  Mr.  Arundel  is  going  to  teach  me  how  to  skate, 
Mr.  Leicester,  and  you  are  to  help,"  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  breath  after  his  run. 

**  Am  I  ?"  returned  Leicester,  with  a  good-natured 
smile ;  "  how  do  you  know  that  I  will  help  you  ?" 

''  Because  Mr.  Arundel  said  so ;  and  every  body 
minds  him— Eaust  and  all." 

"  Is  that  true,  Arundel  ?  Am  I  to  do  just  as  you 
tell  me  ?"  inquired  Leicester,  as  the  individual  alluded 
to  joined  them. 

"  It  is  quite  right  that  Walter  should  think  so, 
at  all  events,"  returned  Lewis ;  "  but  I  told  him  to 
ask  yoTi,  as  a  favour,  whether  you  would  lend  us 


your  assistance.  Walter  is  anxious  to  learn  tcr  skate, 
and  to  save  his  cranium  from  getting  a  few  artificial 
bumps  suddenly  developed  upon  it,  I  propose  that 
you  and  I  should  each  tidce  one  of  his  arms,  and  keep 
him  from  falling,  till  he  learns  to  stand  safely  upon 
his  skates  without  assistance." 

Leicester  gave  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  of  resignation, 
then  muttered,  "  Well,  I  should  certainly  never  have 
dreamed  of  undergoing  such  an  Amount  of  exertion  on 
my  own  account ;  but  I  suppose  Walter  fancies  it  will 
be  very  charming ;  and  he  has  not  a  great  many  plea- 
sures, poor  fellow !"  he  continued,  aside;  and  so,  like 
a  good-natured,  kind-hearted  fellow  as,  despite  his 
affectation,  he  really  was,  he  performed  the  service 
required  of  him,  and  actually  exerted  himself  till  his 
complexion  became,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  redder  than 
that  of  some  awf ol  ploughboy."  After  a  time  Walter 
grew  tired  with  the  unaccustomed  exercise,  and,  taking 
off  his  skates,  the  trio  proceeded  to  join  the  party  at 
the  tent.  As  they  approached,  Annie  tripped  up  ,to 
Leicester,  and,  seizing  his  arm,  said,  "  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  P  I  wanted  you  particularly." 
She  then  added  something  in  a  low  voice  which  had 
the  effect  of  heightening  her  cousin's  unromantic  com- 
plexion to  a  still  greater  degree,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  incredulous  ejaculation, ''  Nonsense !" 

"  I  knew  you'd  be  surprised,"  returned  Annie, 
laugliing.  "  She  is  going  to  remain  here  till  the 
party  breaks  up,  so  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
make  yourself  agreeable,  if  it's  not  *  too  much  trouble,' 
or  '  such  a  bore,' "  she  continued,  mimidng  Charles's 
languid  drawl. 

"How  was  this  matter  brought  about,  prayP" 
inquired  her  cousin ;  '*  and  why  on  earth  do  you  fancy 
it  concerns  me  in  any  way  P" 

*'  It  was  all  my  doing,"  returned  Annie.  "  I  was 
not  blind  when  we  were  in  Scotland;  and  after  you 
left  us  I  made  a  point  of  cultivating  the  young  lady ; 
and — fortunately  for  you — approving  of  her,  I  asked 
papa  to  let  me  invite  her  to  Broadhurst." 

"  Of  course,  with  that  discretion  which  is  such  a 
striking  characteristic  of  your  amiable  sex,  imparting 
to  him  all  your  views  in  doing  so." 

"  Now,  Charley,  you  are  very  cross  and  unkind 
and  disagreeable.  I  asked  her  merely  because  I 
thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure;  and  though  I 
like  sometimes  to  teaze  you  a  little  myself,  of  course 
I  never  dreamed  of  saying  anything  to  my  father 
which  could  annoy  you." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  dear,  good  little  cousin,  I  know, 
solwon'tecoldyou,"  was  the  reply;  and  they  entered 
the  tent  together. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Lewis  was  engaged  in 
pointing  out  to  Walter  one  of  the  skaters  who  was 
performing  some  very  intricate  figure  with  great 
success,  when  he  heard  a  female  voice  exdaim, 
"  Surely  I  am  not  mistaken, — ^that  is  Mr.  Arundel !" 
and,  tumiog  at  the  sound,  beheld,  leaning  on  tne  arm 
of  Charles  Leicester,  Miss  Laura  Peyton,  the  yomig 
lady  who  had  penetrated  his  disguise  at  Lady  Lombard's 
party.  Not  to  return  her  bow  was  impossible ;  but  at 
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the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed  on  that  evening, 
his  oheek  flushed,  and  his  face  assumed  a  cold,  distant 
eipression,  the  result  of  mingled  pride  and  Texaiion, 
under  which  he  strove  to  conceal  his  annoyance.  Annie, 
who  was  not  aware  that  Lewis  and  her  friend  had 
ever  met  before,  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  with 
looks  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  which  was  bj  no 
means  diminished  when  Miss  Peyton  continued, 
"  Now  let  me  inquire  after  the  Prince  of  Persia.  I 
hope  you  left  his  highness  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health." 

While  Lewis  was  striving  to  frame  a  suitable  reply, 
Annie,  who  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  bewilderment,  "  The  Prince 
of  Persia!  My  dear  Laura,  are  you  out  of  your 
lenses  P" 

The  only  reply  her  friend  was  able  for  some  minutes 
to  return,  was  rendered  inaudible  by  a  fit  of  hiughing, 
in  which  Leicester,  and  at  list,  even  Lewis  hkoself, 
could  not  resist  joining. 

"  Now  I  call  that  abominable,"  continued  Annie ; 
"you  are  all  enjoying  some  excellent  joke,  and  I 
am  left  to  pine  in  ignorance.  Laura,  what  ar$  you 
laughing  at  P  " 

"  Ask  Mr.  Leicester,"  returned  Miss  Peyton, 
breathless  with  laughter. 

''  Charles,  what  b  it  aU  about  P  " 

*'  Ask  Arundel,"  was  the  reply,  "he  is  the  proper 
person  to  explain." 

"  Mr.  Arundel,  you  mu»i  teU  me ! " 

"  Really,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me,"  began 
Lewis;  "Miss  Peyton — that  is — ^Mr.  Leicester — ^in 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you.  Come,  Wal- 
ter, you've  rested  quite  long  enough,  you'll  catch 
cold  sitting  still,  after  making  yourself  so  hot ; "  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  took  his  pupil's  arm,  and  hastily 
quitted  the  tent. 

Of  course  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  earshot,  Annie 
reiterated  her  demand  that  the  mystery  should  be 
exphuned,  and  of  course  Laura  begged  Charles  to 
relate  the  affair,  and  then,  woman  like,  interrupted 
him  before  he  had  uttered  half-a-dosen  words,  and 
being  once  fairly  off,  did  not  stop  till  she  had  told  the 
whole  history,  from  beginning  to  end,  which  she  did 
with  much  spirit  and  drollery ;  then,  in  her  turn,  she 
had  to  be  informed  of  the  position  Lewis  held  in  the 
General's  family;  how  wonderfully  Walter  had  im- 
proved under  his  care,  and  how  much  everybody  liked 
him.  When  they  had  fully  discussed  these  matters, 
they  were  joined  by  Lord  Bellefield,  who  escorted 
them  aorosi  the  ice,  to  witness  more  doeely  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  skaters. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  a  party  of  young  men  had 
undertaken  to  skate  a  quadrille ;  this  being  something 
new,  people  hunied  from  all  sides  to  view  it,  and  a 
crowd  speedily  collected.  Walter  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  it,  and  Lewis,  delighted  at  the  unusual  interest 
heiookin  all  that  was  going  forward,  which  he  rightly 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  decided  progress  his 
intelleot  was  making,  willingly  complied. 

TIm  crowd  still  oontinned  to  thidcen,  as  the  quad- 


rille proceeded,  and  it  had  just  occurred  to  Lewis 
that  the  weight  of  so  many  people  collected  in  one 
spot  would  try  the  strength  of  the  ice  pretty  severely, 
when  a  slight  cracking  sound  confirmed  his  suspicions, 
and  induced  him  to  withdraw  Walter  from  the  group. 
It  was  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for  scarcely  were 
they  dear  of  the  crowd,  when  a  sharp  crack,  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol,  rang  in  his  ears,  followed  by  one 
or  two  others  in  rapid  succession.  There  was  a  rush 
of  many  feet,  accompanied  by  the  shrill  screaming  of 
women,  and  on  looking  round,  Lewis  perceived  that 
a  portion  of  the  ice  had  given  way,  and  that  several 
persons  were  struggling  in  the  water. 

Chaftbb  XX. 

PAUST   GETS   ON   8WIMMINGLT,   AND  THE   BZAPXK  Ifl 
IHTBODUCED  TO  A  DIVING  BSLUB,  WBINGING  WBT. 

The  shrieks  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  still 
continued,  and  Lewis,  consigning  Walter  to  the  care  of  ; 
a  servant,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  render  any  assist- 
ance which  it  might  be  m  his  power  to  afford.  As  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  the  panic  and  confusion 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  mischief,  or  to  know  how  to  set 
about  remedying  it.  Lord  Bellefield,  who  seemed 
the  only  person  at  all  collected,  was  issuing  directions 
in  a  loud  authoritative  voice,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  bystanders  appeared  too  much  ahirmed  and  exdted 
to  pay  much  attention.  The  number  of  persons  who 
were  actually  immersed  had  been  increased  by  the 
injudicious  attempts  of  those  who  had  first  endeavoured 
to  assist  them,  by  rushing  to  the  edge  of  the  broken 
ice,  which,  giving  way  under  their  weight,  had  plunged 
them  also  into  the  water.  As  Lewis  came  up,  a  rope 
was  flung  across  the  opening,  and  hdd  tightly  by  men 
on  either  side ;  grasping  this  firmly  with  one  hand, 
Lewis  assisted  to  extricate  several  persons  who  were 
clinging  to  the  edges  of  the  ice.  He  was  just  springing 
back,  as  the  ice  on  which  he  was  standing  broke  away 
beneath  his  feet,  when  a  cry  was  raised,  *'  There's  a 
lady  in  the  water !"  and  immediatdy  some  one  added, 
"  It's  the  General's  daughter— it's  Miss  Grant."  Be- 
fore the  words  were  well  spoken,  Lewis  had  flung  off  his 
great  coat,  and  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  water, 
when  his  eye  suddenly  caught  that  of  Lord  Bdlefidd, 
who,  having  in  the  confusion  acddentally  stationed 
hunseif  by  his  side,  was  pointing  with  vehement 
gestures  to  the  spot,  where,  partly  sustained  by  her 
flowing  dress,  partly  supported  by  a  mass  of  floating 
ice,  the  form  of  Annie  Grant  was  to  be  disoemed. 
At  the  sight  of  the  eager  face  of  the  man  who  had 
insulted  him,  some  evil  spirit  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  Lewis's  breast;  checking  himself  suddenly,  he 
stepped  back  a  pace,  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  piercing 
glance  on  Lord  Bellefidd'a  features,  said  coldly, 
« I  beg  pardon,  your  krdship  will,  of  course,  rescue 
Mias  Grant." 

For  a  moment  anger  and  surprise  deprived  Lord 
Bdlefidd  of  the  power  of  speakkg,  but  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  words,  he  repUed,  "Go  on,  air;  aa  yon 
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ooold  ride  your  life  for  a  dog,  yon  will  snxel  j  take  a 
oold  bath  to  sare  your  master's  daughter/' 

The  speech  was  an  iU-ohoeen  one,  for  it  excited  a 
degree  of  initation  which  outweighed  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  folding  hia  anna  aorosa  his  chest, 
Lewis  replied  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  irony,  *'  Your 
lordship  must  excuse  me.    I  am  no  iquire  of  dames*' 

Lord  Bellefleld's  only  rejoinder  was  an  oath,  and, 
flinging  off  his  wrapper,  he  appeared  about  to  spring 
into  the  ^ater.  Suddenly  chiuiging  his  intention,  he 
turned  to  Lewis,  and  exclaimed,  his  hct  livid  with 
rage  and  vexation,  ''Ten  thousand  curses  on  you! 
you  know  I  cannot  swim." 

It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,  when  by  our  own 
wilful  act  we  have  hud  ourselves  open  to  his  attacks, 
that  the  tempter  urges  us  on  to  crimes  which  in  our 
calmer  moments  we  shudder  to  contemplate.  A 
glance  of  triumph  shot  from  Lewis's  dark  eyes,  and 
the  fearful  thought  flashed  across  him,^"  She  is  to  be 
his  bride — her  fortune  is  to  repair  his  extrayagance-* 
periiaps  he  lores  her ;"  and  the  fiend  prompted  the 
idea,  worthy  of  its  originator,  that  he  might  revenge 
himself  on  Lord  Bellefield,  by  leaving  Annie  to  perish. 
But,  like  many  other  clever  people,  for  once  the 
demon  outwitted  himself;  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
crime  served  to  awaken  Lewis  to  the  sinfnlness  of  the 
line  of  conduct  he  had  meditated.  Li  an  instant  a 
mist  seemed  to  clear  itself  away  from  his  mental 
vision,  and  he  perceived  the  abyss  of  guilt  on  the 
brink  of  which  he  was  standing.  And  now  the 
agonising  doubt  suggested  itself  to  him,  whether  his 
repentance  might  not  have  come  too  late — ^that  Annie 
might  sink  before  he  could  reach  her ;  and,  as  Lord 
BeUefleld  ran  off  impetuously  to  hasten  the  move- 
ments of  a  party  who  were  bringing  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  boat  towards'the  spot,  Lewis  sprang  into  the 
water,  clearing  a  quarter  of  the  distance  in  his  leap, 
and  swam  with  vigorous  strokes  in  the  direction  of 
the  still  floating  figure. 

His  feaxa  were  not  unfounded.  Annie's  dress, 
which  had  hitherto  served  in  great  measure  to 
I  sustain  her,  was  rapidly  becoming  saturated  with 
water;  every  instant  she  sank  lower,  and  while 
he  was  stiU  some  yards  from  the  spot,  to  his  horror, 
he  perceived  the  fragment  of  ice  on  which  she 
rested,  roll  round  and  sUp  from  her  grasp.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  Uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  which 
rang  through  his  ears  like  a  death-knell,  she  threw 
out  her  arms  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  herself,  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  water.  At  the  same  moment, 
there  waa  a  rush,  a  bound,  a  plunge,— eome  large 
animal  daahed  past  Lewis»  and  ere  the  last  fragment 
of  Annie's  dress  disappeared,  Tauat  had  seized  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  prevented  ita  wearer  from  sinking. 
The  bystanders  now  drew  the  rope  which  had  been 
flung  across  the  opening  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  direction 
that  Lewis  oould  grasp  it,  and,  thus  supported,  he 
contrived  to  raise  Annie's  head  above  the  water,  and, 
with  some  aasistanoe  from  Faust,  to  keep  both  her 
and  himself  afloat  till  suoh  time  as  the  punt  should 
anriTV.    This,  fortunately,  was  not  long.    The  instant 


it  waa  Punched,  Lord  Bellefield  and  one  or  two  others 
jumped  into  it,  and  in  another  moment  Annie  Grant 
was  rescued  from  her  perilous  situation,  to  the  horrors 
of  which  she  waa  however  by  this  time  happily  insen- 
sible. As  they  were  lifting  her  into  the  boat,  poor 
Eaust,  who  probably  did  not  understand  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed,  still  retained  his  hold 
on  her  dress,  and  Lord  Bellefield  struck  him  so 
fiercely  with  the  handle  of  a  boat-hook  that  he  fell  back, 
stunned,  and  would  have  sunk,  had  not  Lewis,  who 
was  still  in  the  water,  thrown  his  arm  round  him 
and  prevented  him. 

"  The  punt  can  hold  no  more,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Bellefield ;  "  Miss  Grant's  safety  must  not  be  endan- 
gered for 0»y  consideration;"  and  as  he  spokehe pushed 
the  boat  from  the  spot,  leaving  Lewis  still  clinging 
to  the  rope  and  supporting  the  weight  of  the  dog, 
which  did  not  as  yet  begin  to  show  any  signs  of  life. 

"  We  will  bring  the  boat  back  for  you,  sir,  directly," 
cried  one  of  the  men  who  were  assisting  Lord  Belle- 
field in  punting. 

**  You  must  be  quick  about  it,  if  you  care  to  be  of 
any  use,"  returned  Lewis  in  a  faint  voice,  "  for  I 
can't  hold  on  much  longer ;  my  limbs  are  becoming 
numbed  with  the  cold." 

"  Better  let  go  the  dog  if  you're  in  any  difficulty," 
suggested  Lord  Bellefield,  with  a  malioiotts  laugh,  as 
the  boat  moved  rapidly  away. 

"  That  is  the  way  they  would  repay  your  faithful 
service,  ehl  my  poor  Faust,"  murmured  Lewis; 
**  never  fear,  we'll  sink  or  swim  together,  my  dog. 
If  any  one  deserves  to  drown  for  this  day's  work,  'tis 
I,  not  you."  At  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice  the 
poor  animal  opened  his  eyes,  and  began  to  show  signs 
of  returning  animation.  Fortunate  was  it  for  them 
both,  that  Lewis  had  contrived  to  place  the  rope  under 
his  arms  in  such  a  position  as  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
port not  only  his  own  weight  but  that  of  the  dog  also ; 
for  long  before  the  boat  returned,  his  strength  was 
entirely  exhausted— and  his  limbs,  from  the  length  of 
time  he  had  been  immersed  in  the  icy  water,  had 
completely  lost  all  sensation,  and  were  powerless  as 
those  of  a  child. 

Lord  Bellefield  contrived  to  detain  the  boat,  on 
various  pretexts,  till  at  last  the  man  who  had  promised 
to  return,  lost  all  patience,  and  pushed  off  without 
waiting  for  permission ;  in  another  moment  they  were 
by  Lewis's  side. 

"  Take  the  dog  first,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible  from  exhaustion.  "  Now  you  must 
lift  me  in,  for  I  can't  help  myself." 

With  some  difficulty  (for  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  rope  Lewis  had  been  barely  able  to  keep  his 
own  head  and  that  of  Faust  above  water),  the  men  in 
the  boat  complied  with  his  directions ;  the  dog  had 
by  this  time  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  and  lick  his  master's 
face  and  hands,  as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  punt. 
Lewis,  however,  by  no  means  appeared  in  such  good 
case-^hia  cheeks  and  even  lips  were  deadly  pale,  his 
breathing  was  hard  and  laborious,  and  he  lay  with  his 
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eyes  dosed,  and  his  limbs  stretched  out  with  nima- 
taral  stiffness  and  rigidity.  As  the  boat  approached 
the  spot  where  a  bmdiiig  was  practicable,  Charles 
Leicester,  who  had  assisted  his  brother  in  oonyeying 
Annie  to  the  oairiage,  which  was  fortunately  in  waiting, 
came  ranning  back,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  form  of  Lewis,  he  exclaimed — 

"Why,  Anmdel!  good  hearens,  I  belieye  he's 
insensible.'* 

Nor  was  he  wrong.  The  instant  the  necessity  for 
exertion  was  orer,  the  reaction  had  been  too  mudi  for 
Lewis,  and  he  had  fainted.  He  was  instantly  lifted 
from  the  boat,  and  carried  to  the  tent,  where  such 
restoratives  as  could  be  at  the  moment  procured, 
were  applied,  at  first  without  success,  but  after  a 
short  time  the  colour  began  to  return  to  his  lips,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  he  was  restored  to  consciousness. 
"  Bravo,  that's  all  right,"  began  Charley  Leicester, 
as  Lewis,  with  a  faint  smile,  sat  upri^t  and  returned 
his  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  with  a  feeble  pressure ; 
'*  you  begin  to  look  a  little  less  like  a  candidate  for  a 
ooflla  than  you  did  five  minutes  ago.  I  declare,  when 
I  saw  you  in  the  boat,  I  thought  it  was  a  case  of 
'  found  drowned.*  Faust !  good  dog ;  what  a  bump 
he*s  got  on  the  top  of  his  head,  just  where  the  oigan 
of  combativeness — no,  veneration,  isn't  it  P  ought  to 
be.  How  did  that  happen  P  Jn  fact,  I'm  quit«  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  whole  affair,  for  I  had  gone  to  fetch 
shawls  for  some  of  the  ladies,  and  when  I  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  Bellefield  was  fishing  his  intended,  half- 
drowned,  out  of  a  moist  punt,  and  enlisted  me  to 
assist  in  conveying  the  dripping  damsel  to  the  car- 
riage.   Did  you  fidl  in  together  P  " 

"  Tou  will  hear  enough  about  it  soon,  I  dare  say," 
returned  Lewis,  speaking  feebly  and  with  apparent 
difficulty ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  scarcely  sufficient  life 
left  in  me  just  now  to  tell  you." 

"Don't  attempt  it,"  returned  Leicester,  good- 
naturedly.  "And  the  sooner  you  get  those  soaked 
clothes  off,\the  better.  Of  course  they  will  send  back 
the  trap  for  you." 

"  My  carriage  is  on  the  spot,"  interrupted  a  tall, 
aristocratic  looking  man,  who  had  assisted  in  convey- 
ing Lewis  to  the  tent.  "  My  carriage  is  on  the  spot, 
and  is  very  much  at  thb  gentleman's  service;  we 
must  all  fed  anxious  to  prevent  his  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  his  gallant  conduct.  The  preserver  of  Miss 
Grant's  life  must  be  considered  as  a  public  benefactor." 
At  this  praise  a  slight  colour  rose  to  Lewis's  pale 
cheeks,  and  a  look  of  pain  passed  across  his  features. 
He  to  be  styled  Annie's  preserver ! — ke  who  had  all 
but  sacrificed  her  life  to  his  feelings  of  revenge ! — and 
as  the  recollection  occurred  to  him,  a  slight  shudder 
ran  through  his  frame. 

"There,  you  are  actually  shivering,"  exdaimed 
Leicester.  "  I  shall  not  let  you  stay  here  any  longer. 
Since  Sir  Ralph  Strickland  is  so  kind  as  to  offer  his 
carriage,  there  is  nothing  to  delay  us.  Can  you  walk  P 
Take  my  arm." 

Lewis,  with  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  Sir  Balph, 
took   Leicester's   proffered  arm,  and   having  witli 


difficulty  risen  from  his  seat,  attempted  to  walk,  but 
at  the  first  Step  he  stumbled,  and  would  have  fidlen, 
had  not  his  friend  supported  him. 

"Steady,  there,"  continued  Leioester;  "you're 
hardly  in  marching  order  yet  Would  you  like  to  wait 
another  minute  or  two  P  " 

"  I  think  I  had  better  try  to  prooeed,"  xepHed 
Lewis;  "exercise  may  serve  to  restore  the  diculation." 

"Allow  me  to  take  your  other  arm,"  said  Sir 
Ralph  Strickland,  kindly;  "  then  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  reach  the  carriage— it  is  dose  at  hand.  The 
length  of  time  you  were  in  the  water  has  cramped 
your  limbs.  I  saw  the  whde  affair,  and  never  wit- 
nessed anything  more  interesting  thiui  theocmduot  of 
your  noble  dog." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  stooped  and  patted  Paust, 
then  forcing  Lewis  to  accept  his  offer  df  assistance, 
they  left  the  tent  together.  As  his  blood  began  once 
more  to  circulate,  the  cramp  and  stiffiaess  gradually 
disiqjpeared,  and  ere  the  trio  reached  the  carriage, 
Lewis  scarcely  required  assistance.  On  reaching 
Broadhurst,  he  found  the  Qeneral  waiting  to  reodve 
him,  and  the  instant  he  alighted,  he  had  to  undergo  a 
long,  prosy,  and  pompous  harangue,  embodying  that 
noble  commander's  gratitude,  during  the  ddiveiy  of 
which  oration  the  subject  of  it  was  kept  standing  in 
his  wet  dothes — a  compulsory  act'of  homage  to  the 
cdd-water-system,  by  no  means  congenial  to  his 
feeUngs,  mental  or  bodily.  However,  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  Lewis  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
own  room.  Moreover,  Charles  Ldcester  (instigated 
thereunto  by  a  hint  from  Miss  Peyton)  waylaid  the 
apothecary,  who  had  been  summoned  on  Annie's 
account,  and  caused  him  to  inspect  Lewis's  condition, 
which  measure  resulted  in  a  command  to  have  his  bed 
warmed,  and  instantly  to  deposit  himself  therein ; 
with  which  medical  ordinance  Lewis  was  fain  to 
comply. 

There  he  lay  until,  from  being  much  too  odd,  he 
became  a  great  ded  too  hot,  for  before  night  he  was 
in  a  high  state  of  feverish  exdtement,  accompanied 
by  vident  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs.  His  medical 
adviser  was,  however,  fortunatdy  really  skilful,  and 
by  vigorous  and  timdy  measures,  he  contrived  to 
avert  the  rheumatic  fever  with  which  his  patient  was 
threatened;  and  after  spending  three  days  in  bed, 
Lewis  arose,  feeling  indeed  singularly  weak,  but 
otherwise  little  the  worse  in  body  for  his  aquatic 
expldt.  We  say  in  body,  for  mentally  he  had 
suffered,  and  was  still  suffering  bitterly.  As  he  lay 
on  the  couch  of  sickness  in  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  face  to  face  with  consdence,  the  recollection  of 
the  sin  he  had  committed  (for  a  sin  it  was,  and  he 
was  too  honest-hearted  in  his  self-scrutiny  not  to 
recognise  it  as  such),  haunted  him.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  unable  by  his  own  act,  to  repair  the  conse- 
quences of  the  evil  he  had  meditated,  impressed  him 
deeply-— but  for  Faust,  Annie  would  have  sunk  ere  he 
could  have  reached  the  spot,  probably  to  rise  no  more. 
It  appeared  a  speoid  interference  of  Providence  to 
convince  him  <^  the  folly  of  sdf-rdiance,  and  to 
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impress  upon  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  merpy  of  God, 
in  saving  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  revengeful 
feelings.  True,  he  had  repented  of  his  fault,  almost  in 
the  moment  of  committal;  ^tme,  he  had  risked  his  life 
in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance ;  true,  the 
provocation  he  had  received  might,  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  serve  in  great  measure  to  justify  him;  still  the 
knowledge  that  butfor  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
he  might  now  have  felt  himself  a  murderer,  filled  him 
with  emotions  of  the  deepest  penitence,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

Li  this  frame  of  mind  the  encomiums  passed  upon 
his  gallant  conduct  were  most  distressing  to  him,  and 
a  short  note  firom  Annie,  thanking  him  in  a  few 
simple  words  for  having  saved  her  life,  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  his  self-condemnation.  Amongst  other  good 
resolutions  for  the  future  he  determined  to  bear  any 
insults  Lord  Bellefield  might  offer,  with  as  much 
patient  endurance  as  could  by  any  possibility  be 
deemed  consistent  with  self-respect  in  one  in  his 
dependent  situation;  and  the  reader  may  judge 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  if  he  rdiects 
what  such  a  resolution  must  have  cost  his  haughty 
nature.  He  also  determined  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  confessing  to  Annie,  how  little  he  de- 
served her  gratitude,  and  to  implore  her  forgiveness 
for  the  wrong  he  had  intended  her.  The  dipping  that 
young  lady  bad  undergone,  did  not  appear  to  have 
affected  either  her  h^th  or  her  spirits.*  By  the 
doctor's  orders  she  also  had  been  sent  to  bed  immedi- 
ately on  her  return  home,  where,  falling  asleep,  she 
escaped  a  lecture  from  Minerva,  and  all  other  evil 
consequences  of  her  immersion,  and  woke  the  next 
morning  none  the  worse  for  the  accident. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  day  on  which  these 
events  had  taken  place,  when  the  afternoon  being  fine, 
Lewis  and  Walter  proposed  to  take  a  ride  together. 
Walter  had  mounted  his  pony,  and  Lewis  was  strap- 
ping a  great-coat  in  front  of  his  horse's  saddle,  when 
Kichards,  the  groom,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  second  coachman,  (as  the  illness  of  the  head 
coachman  had  rendered  his  resignation  an  act  of 
necessity,  and  the  next  in  command  had  succeeded  to 
his  vacant  box,)  came  forward,  and  touching  his  hat, 
asked  if  he  could  speak  to  Lewis  a  minute  P 

"  Certainly ;  what  is  it  P "  returned  Lewis,  step- 
ping aside  a  few  paces. 

"  Why,  sir,  p'raps  you  know  as  the  General's  gone 
out  a-driving?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  returned  Lewis ; 
"but  what  then?" 

"  He's  a-driving  of  hisself,  sir, — our  iron-greys, 
Mr.  Arundel  Master  aiut  so  young  as  he  used  to 
was,  and  it's  my  belief  if  anythink  startles  'em,  he 
won't  be  able  to  hold  'em— they  go  sweetly  now,  but 
they  do  pull  most  amazing.  I  drove  'em  yesterday, 
and  afore  I  got  home  my  arms  ached  proper/^." 

"  Did  you  mention  this  to  General  Grant  P  "  in- 
quired Lewis. 

"  Well,  I  told  him  I  was  afeard  he'd  find  'em  poll 
rather  stiff;  but  he  only  give  me  one  of  his  black 


looks ;  as  much  as  to  say, '  Keep  your  advice  to  your- 
self, and  mind  your  own  business.'  Master 's  rather 
a  hard  gentleman  to  talk  to,  you  see ;  he 's  always 
been  us^  to  shooting  and  flogging  men,  out  in  the 
Ligies,  tiU  it's  kind  a-become  natural  to  him ;  and  as 
he  can't  act  the  same  here,  why  it  puts  him  out  like." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done  now," 
observed  Lewis,  after  a  moment's  reflection :  "  if  I  had 
been  here  when  the  General  started,  I  would  have 
told  him  the  trick  the  iron-greys  played  us,  and  ad- 
vised him  not  to  drive  them  just  yet ;  but  I  dare  say  it 
would  have  done  no  good ;  for  as  you  say  your  master 
is  not  over-fond  of  advice  gratis.  I  suppose  he  has 
one  of  the  grooms  with  him  P  " 

"  Only  a  mere  boy,  sir,  and  Miss  Annie,"  was  the 
reply. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Lewis,  in  a  quick,  excited 
tone  of  voice ;  "  is  [Miss  Grant  with  him  P  Why  did 
you  not  say  so  before  P  Which  road  have  they  taken  P 
— ^How  long  have  they  been  gone  P" 

"  About  twenty  minutes,  or  p'raps  not  so  long," 
returned  Bichards.  "  I  think  they  're  gone  to  Gam- 
field — ^least  ways,  I  heard  master  tell  Miss  Annie  to 
bring  her  card-case,  'oos  he  was  going  to  call  on 
Colonel  Norton." 

"  That  must  be  eight  miles  by  the  road,  but  not 
much  above  five  across  the  fields  by  Churton  Wood," 
rejoined  Lewis. 

"That  is  right,  Mr.  Arundel,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  the  gates  is  unlocked,  for  I  rode  that  way  with 
a  note  for  Colonel  Norton  the  day  afore  yesterday." 

Ere  Bichards  had  finished  speaking,  Lewis  was  on 
horseback;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  park,  he 
turned  to  his  pupil,  saying,  "  Now,  Walter,  sit  firmly, 
guide  the  pony  on  to  the  turf,  tighten  your  reins,  and 
then  for  a  good  canter ; — ^touch  him  with  the  whip — 
not  too  hard — ^that's  it."  Putting  his  own  horse  in 
motion  at  the  same  time,  they  rode  forward  at  a  brisk 
canter,  which,  as  the  horses  grew  excited  by  the  rapid 
motion,  became  almost  a  gallop.  Crossing  the  park 
at  this  pace,  they  turned  down  a  bridle  path  which  led 
through  a  wood,  and  across  several  grass  fields,  beyond 
the  last  of  which  lay  a  wide  common.  As  they  ap- 
proached this,  Lewis  took  out  his  watch.  "  Above 
four  miles  in  twenty  minutes, — ^I  call  that  good  work 
for  a  pony.  You  rode  very  well,  Walter, — you've  a 
capital  seat  on  horseback  now." 

"  I  can  leap  too,"  rejoined  Walter ;  "  Bichards 
taught  me,  the  days  when  you  were  ill  in  bed." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Lewis — ^who,  while 
his  pupil  was  speaking,  had  been  endeavouring,  un- 
successfully, to  open  agate — "  for  they  have  fastened 
this  gate  with  a  padlock,  and  we  must  find  our  way 
over  the  hedge." 

"  Oh !  but  I  can'V *  began  Walter. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  interposed  Lewis,  "  when  I  have 
cleared  the  road  for  you,  and  shown  you  how  to  do  it. 
Sit  still,  and  watch  me."  So  saying,  he  selected  a 
place  where  the  hedge  was  thin,  and  the  ditch  and 
bank  practicable,  and,  putting  his  horse  into  an  easy 
canter,  rode  at  it.    Being  particularly  anxious  that 
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nothing  should  go  wrong,  and  that  Walter  should  be 
convinoed  of  the  feasibility  of  the  attempt,  Lewis  was 
not  best  pleased  when  his  horse,  Instead  of  rising  to 
the  leap,  refused  it,  and  replied  to  a  tolerably  sharp 
application  of  the  spur  by  plunging  yiolentlyj  and 
turning  short  round.  His  rider,  however,  sat  as 
firmly  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  animal,  and  cantering 
round  two  sides  of  the  field,  he  got  him  well  in  hand 
and  again  rode  him  at  the  hedge,  working  his  mouth 
with  the  bit,  and  giving  him  the  spur.  This  disci- 
pline produced  the  desired  effect ;  for,  instead  of  re- 
fusing the  leap  this  time,  the  horse  sprang  forward  with 
a  bound  which  would  have  cleared  an  obstacle  of  twice 
the  size,  and  alighted  on  the  other  side  several  feet 
beyond  the  ditch.  Lewis  rode  on  a  few  yards,  and 
then  turning,  leaped  back  into  the  field,  and  rejoined 
his  pupil.  "  Now,  Walter,  you  must  do  as  I  have 
done  J— canter  up  to  that  gap,  give  the  pony  his  head, 
touch  him  on  the  flank  as  he  approaches  the  hedge, 
sit  firmly,  and  press  in  your  knees,  and  yon  '11  go  over 
as  nicely  as  possible." 

But  poor  Walter's  courage  failed  him ;  the  conflict 
between  Lewis  and  his  horse  had  destroyed  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  was  afraid  to  make  the  attempt ;  his 
tutor  read  it  in  his  blanched  cheek  and  quailing  glance, 
and  being  as  kind  and  judicious  as  he  was  firm,  forbore 
to  press  the  point,  und  dismonnting,  led  the  pony 
through  the  gap,  and  assisted  Walter  to  scramble  over 
on  foot;  then  remounting  his  steed,  he  tested  his 
obedience  by  once  more  leaping  him  over ;  and  having 
thus  achieved  the  adventure  of  the  locked  gate,  tutor 
and  pupil  cantered  off  across  the  common.  But  this 
little  episode  had  caused  some  loss  of  time,  and  when 
Lewis  reached  the  lane  leading  to  the  village,  near 
which  Colonel  Norton's  house  was  situated,  he  learned 
from  a  man  who  was  mending  the  road,  that  a  phaeton, 
answering  the  description  of  General  Grant's  equipage, 
had  passed  a  few  minutes  before. 

"  My  friend  Richards'  fears  were  needlessly  excited 
then,  it  seems,  and  the  old  gentleman  is  abetter  whip 
than  he  gave  him  credit  for  being,"  thought  Lewis  ; 
"  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  break  his  daughter's  neck, 
before  she  has  forgiven  me  for  resolving  to  allow  her 
to  be  drowned.  Poor  girl,  she  has  always  shown  me 
so  much  kindness  and  consideration; — and  I  to 
determine  to  visit  the  insolence  of  her  future  husband 
on  her  devoted  head.  If  I  had  heard  of  any  one  else 
purposing  such  a  thing,  I  should  have  set  him  down  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity.  Oh !  if  I  oould  but  learn  to 
control  my  wretched  temper !  "  Come,  Walter,"  he 
added  aloud, "  we  will  go  back  by  the  road.  Don't  trot 
just  yet ;  the  horses  are  warm,  we  must  let  them  get 
a  little  cool.'* 

After  proceeding  about  half-a-mile  along  the  lane, 
which  was  only  just  wide  enough  to  allow  vehicles  to 
pass  each  other,  they  overtook  an  elderly  woman  in  a 
red  cloak  most  picturesquely  perched  between  two 
panniers  on  a  donkey's  back.  Such  an  arrangement 
being  a  novelty  to  Walter,  he  was  proceeding  to 
inquire  of  what  use  the  panniers  were,  when  Lewis's 
quick  sense  of  hearing  oaught  a  sound  which  caused 


him  to  rein  in  his  hone,  and,  enjoini&g  saleiioe,  psoaa 
to  listen.  His  ears  had  not  deceived  him.  Owing 
to  the  frosty  weather  the  road  was  particularly  bird, 
the  rats  also  had  been  lately  mended  with  oostm 
gravel,  and  as  he  stood  still  the  sound  of  hafBes*  feet 
galloping,  and  the  rattle  of  a  carriage  proceeding  at 
unusual  speed,  became  distinctly  aiudible  in  the  lane 
behind  them.  The  vehiole  was  evidently  rapidly 
approaching.  The  lane  being  in  this  part  extremely 
narrow,  Lewis's  first  thought  was  for  Walter's  safety, 
and  seizing  the  pony's  rein,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  they  oantereid  on  a  short  distance  till  they  reached 
a  gateway  leading  into  a  field.  The  gate  was  for- 
tunately open,  and  desiring  Walter  to  ride  into  the 
field,  and  wait  till  he  joined  him,  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  As  soon  as  he 
had  passed  an  old  oak-tree  which  stood  at  a  comer  of 
the  road  and  prevented  any  one  from  seeing  beyond 
it,  he  perceived  the  cause  of  the  sounds  which  had 
reached  him,  and  which  he  had  already  bat  too 
correctly  divined. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where 
he  was  stationed,  appoued  a  phaeton  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  magnificent  iron-greys,  which  Lewis  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising ;  and,  from  the  furions  pace 
at  which  they  were  advancing,  it  was  evident  that 
their  driver  had  lost  all  control  over  them;  while 
about  half  way  between  Lewb  and  the  equipage  in 
question,  were  the  donkey  and  panniers,  with  the  old 
woman  in  the  red  doak  before  alluded  to.  The 
gentleman  driving  the  phaeton  shouted  to  her  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  Lewis  made  signs  to  her  as  to 
which  side  of  the  road  she  had  better  take ;  bat  she 
appeared  either  paralysed  with  fear,  or  unable  to  guide 
her  donkey ;  and  ere  she  could  comply  with,  or  probably 
oomprehend  these  directions*  the  infuriated  horses 
had  overtaken  her,  and  dashing  against  her,  flung  her, 
donkey,  panniers  and  all,  to  the  ground  with  a  ihodk 
like  that  of  a  battering  ram.  At  the  same  instant 
Lewis,  availing  himself  of  the  temporary  check,  rtxie 
forward,  and,  springing  from  his  saddle,  seized  the 
heads  of  the  phaeton  horses,  and  with  much  difiioulty, 
and  no  inconsiderable  personal  risk,  snooeeded  in 
stopping  them. 

(To  kt  99nan9$d.) 


ROME. 


The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Romans,  in  defence 
of  their  civil  and  moral  liberty  and  their  social  rights, 
may  be  considered,  for  the  present,  at  an  end.  It  have 
terminated,  as  Italian  struggles  for  independence  have 
been  doomed  to  terminate  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  "  Might  overcomes  right ; "  but  might  cannot 
destroy  the  principle  of  right,  or  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dispassionate,  the  liberal,  and  the  just,  the  Romans, 
even  subjugated  as  they  are  once  more  under  an 
odious  and  degrading  yoke,  have  more  claim  to 
respect  for  the  brave  though  unsuooessfol  efforts 
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thej  have  made  to  free  themselTes  from  it,  than  have 
Ondinot  and  his  myrmidons,  strutting  abont  in  dassio 
Borne,  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  in  the  decorations 
lavished  upon  them  by  the  degraded  French  Gorem- 
ment,  for  their  unjustifiable  attack  upon  a  people  who 
had  neither  injured  nor  offended  them,  and  who,  at 
any  rate,  were  only  acting  upon  the  principles  of 
which  they  had  themselves  given  the  example. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
the  right  which  a  people,  like  an  individual  family, 
have  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  according  to  their 
own  views,  so  long  as  their  internal  arrangements  do 
not  interfere  with  the  comfort  or  safety  of  their 
neighbours;  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  solely  to 
the  consideration  how  far  the  Bomans  have  deported 
themselves  well  or  ill,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  recently  been  placed. 

Burke,  speaking  of  revolutions,  says  truly,  "The 
speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience  ought 
to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure, 
and  not  easily  definable.  It  is  not  a  single  act,  or  a 
single  event  which  determines  it.  Governments  must 
be  abused  and  deranged  indeed  before  it  can  be 
thought  of;  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  must  be 
as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  past." 

This  dismal  experience  of  the  past,  this  hopeless 
prospect  of  the  future,  it  was,  that  roused  the 
Bomans  to  their  late  attempt  to  establish  their  social 
system  upon  a  just  and  liberal  basis.  It  has  been 
asked  by  passing  tourists  and  idle  visitors  in  the 
"  Eternal  City,"  what  its  inhabitants  had  to  complain 
of?  Solely  occupied  themselves  in  search  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  they  fancied  that  so  long  as  the 
Bomans  were  sauntering  about  the  Corso,  or  ogling 
the  ladies  in  the  churches,  the  "pomps"  of  which 
his  holiness  seems,  in  his  letter  to  General  Oudinot, 
to  think  it  so  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain,  they 
must  perforce  be  contented;  and  so  they  might  be,  if 
with  them,  as  with  too  many  of  those  who  have 
called  their  conduct  into  question,  mere  passive,  sen- 
sual existence  were  enough  to  satisfy  an  intellectual 
and  responsible  being.  But  the  Bomans,  cramped  as 
they  were  in  their  education,  limited  in  their  pursuits, 
fettered  by  their  priests,  and  encircled  by  their  spies, 
yet  both  saw  and  felt  the  evils  they  laboured  under. 
All  posts  and  places,  appointments  and  employments, 
that  could  possibly  be  held  by  the  clergy,  and  among 
them  many  little  fitted  for  their  profession,  were  in- 
exorably grasped  at  by  them.  The  articles  of  con- 
sumption that  were  most  important  to  the  comfort 
and  well-doing  of  the  poor  were  monopolised  by  the 
rich ;  trade  and  commerce  were  fettered  by  the  most 
disproportionate  imposts,  and  the  most  absurd  re- 
strictions ;  among  others,  the  importation  of  agricul- 
tural implements  upon  any  new  or  improved  principle 
was  absolutely  forbidden. 

Courts  of  law — for  justice  they  could  not  be  called — 
though  shut  to  public  inquiry,  were  open  to  the  most 
infamous  bribery,  and  could  practise  the  most  harass- 
ing delays.  Seventy-two  means  of  evading  a  just 
process  oould  be  put  in  practice;  a  person  could  be 


seized  in  his  own  house,  on  a  simple  mandate  of 
authority,  without  the  assignment  of  any  reason  for 
the  procedure,  and  immared  for  years  in  a  prison 
without  his  friends  knowing  the  plaice  of  his  incarcera- 
tion, or  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead.  The  press 
^as  so  limited  in  its  privileges,  that  it  was  little  more 
than  a  diary  olfutaa  and  processions,  and  any  endea- 
vour after  mental  improvement,  was  regarded  by  the 
authorities  with  a  suspicious  eye,  whilst  even  the 
most  sacred  precincts  of  domestic  life  were  exposed  to 
the  intrusions  of  priestly  interference,  or  the  malig- 
nant misrepresentations  of  hired  reporters,  often  in 
the  guise  of  imaginary  friends. 

For  the  List  ten  years  the  impatience  of  the 
Bomans  under  these  burdens,  which  degraded  them 
equally  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  other 
nations,  had  been  increasing ;  but  their  unwillingness 
to  disturb  the  last  days  of  the  aged  Pontiff,  Gregory 
XVI.  gave  them  patienoe  to  wait  for  that  release 
from  his  distasteful  sway,  which,  by  the  common 
course  of  nature,  could  not  be  long  withheld  from 
them.  At  length  he  died,  and  how  P  Not  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  who,  having  shared  the  splendours  of 
his  office  might  be  supposed  to  have  given  their 
attendance  to  soothe  his  bed  of  death;  not  by  his 
family  ties,  or  confidential  friends — a  pope  has  none ; 
not  by  his  faithful  servants,  for  the  servants  of  a 
pope,  even  if  they  have  had  the  semblance  of  fidelity 
beforehand,  are  straight  converted  into  thieves,  in 
his  last  moments,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  granted 
them,  by  custom,  of  pillaging — in  imitation,  we  pre- 
sume, of  their  betters — every  thing  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon,  under  the  name  of  perquisites,  in  the 
apartment  of  their  master,  whilst  breath  enough 
remains  in  his  body  to  still  authorize  them  to  call  him 
such.  So  Gregory  died,  literally  alone ;  without  even 
his  confessor,  or  any  other  ghostly  comforter  by  him; 
an  omission  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  ail  humbler 
cases,  the  priests  invariably  take  their  stand  by  a 
death-bed,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  but  then  Gregory  had  already  made  his  will 
and  testament,  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
in  that  quarter. 

Few  popes  ever  mounted  the  papal  chair  more  un- 
expectedly to  himself,  as  well  as  to  everybody  else, 
than  Pio  Nono;  not  one  was  ever  more  joyfully 
received.  His  benevolent  countenance,  the  sweetness 
of  which,  however,  the  slightest  exaggeration  might 
turn  into  an  expression  bordering  upon  fatuity ;  his 
fine  voice,  equally  sonorous  and  harmonious,  and  the 
gracious  and  noble  sentiments  of  which  it  was  the 
vehicle,  all  contributed  to  make  him  the  idol  of  the 
people,  who  looked  up  to  him,  for  the  realization  of 
their  hopes — the  augmentation  of  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  It  was  a  true  and  pure  delight  to  be  in 
Borne  in  the  early  reign  of  Pio  Nono.  Every  day 
brought  forth  some  fresh  courtesy  on  his  part,  some 
new  proof  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  hia 
children,  as  he  then  had  as  much  reason  to  style  them 
as  they  had  to  regard  him  as  their  benefactor  and 
father  in  God. 
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The  act  of  anmestj! for*  political  offences  with 
which  Fio  Nono  commenced  his  reign,  and  which  has 
been  knded  throughout  Europe  as  a  proof  of  his 
liberality,  was  one  that  he  could  not,  in  fact,  refuse ; 
I  for  as  we  hare  ahready  said,  the  Bomans  had  only 
waited  the  death  of  Gr^ory  to  demand  it;  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  granted  gave  it  additional 
value,  as  affording  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
tindnftM  and  consideration  of  his  disposition.  At  the 
moment  that  it  was  promulgated  in  Borne,  the 
delighted  people  were  informed  that  it  was,  at  that 
same  instant,  made  known  throughout  the  provinces ; 
in  order,  that  the  joy  of  those  who  were  pardoned 
might  have  no  drawback  in  the  thought  that  those 
whom  they  loved,  and  who  had  wept  for  them  in  their 
incarcerations  and  banishments,  were  as  yet  ignorant 
of  their  emancipation. 

Yes,  they  were  haippj  days !  and  heart-delighting 
were  the  scenes  that  they  brought  forth.  Space 
would  be  wanting  to  me  were  I  to  attempt  describing 
half  of  them,  and,  alas !  it  would  be  painful  to  recall 
them,  contrasting  as  they  now  do  with  others  of  late 
date.  But  never  shall  I  forget  the  evening,  when  the 
civic  guard,  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  organization, 
went  to  the  Quirinal  Palace,  to  thank  the  Pope  for  the 
constitution,  which  the  Bomans  fondly  hoped  was  to 
enable  them  to  take  their  place  among  the  free  and 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Bands  of  music  and 
bbiziug  torches  preceded  them,  as  they  joyously 
marched  up  the  Corso,  and  wound  round  the  ascent 
to  the  Quirinal  Mount,  amid  thousands  of  their  feUow 
citizens,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  Fiva  Fio  Kono! 
Arrived  opposite  the  palace,  they  marshalled  them- 
selves in  front  of  it,  whilst  the  delegates  were  ad- 
mitted into  its  interior,  to  convey  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  people  to  the  belov^  Pontiff.  And 
how  beautiful  at  that  moment  was  the  scene !  all  was 
so  still  that  the  trickling  of  the  fountain  that  flows  at 
the  foot  of  the  mighty  obelisk,  between  the  gigantic 
horses  with  their  attendants,  formed  by  the  hands  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  were  distinctly  heard;  whilst 
the  red  light  of  the  torches  gleamed  upon  its  waters, 
as  if  in  playful  rivaky  with  the  silver  beams  that  fell 
on  them  from  the  moon,  which  was  tranquilly  sailing 
above  through  a  pure  vault  of  such  blue  as  only 
Italy  can  show.  At  length  the  Pontiff  himself 
appeared;  his  voice  rang  through  the  evening  breeze 
like  a  silver  trumpet,  and,  like  the  sound  of  that 
inspiring  instrument,  animated  the  hearts  of  those 
who  listened  to  it.  The  moment  after  the  troops  had 
received  his  benediction,  they  fell  back  mto  the  order 
of  their  march,  and  the  accompanying  crowd  dispersed 
with  that  deceney  and  good  humour,  which  on  all  ooca- 
aions  characterise  Boman  crowds,  and  impart  a  feeling 
of  security  among  them  that  completes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  public  spectacle  in  that  city.    * 

And  then  these  same  civic  guards,  how  joyfully 
they  assumed  their  uniforms,  the  livery  of  freedom, 
if  tiie  anomaly  may  be  permitted.  How  proud  the 
young  men  were  of  their  military  garb ;  it  was  to  them 
the  real  ancient  toga—it  marked  their  escape  from 


female  dictation  into  the  prouder  fields  of  manly 
action.  How  pleased  the  mammas  and  papas,  too,  were 
to  see  their  little  sons  running  before  them,  miniature 
copies  of  the  same ! — ^tiny  military  o^  and  belts, 
rapiers  fifteen  inches  long,  with  which  they  menaced 
the  dogs  of  smaller  size  that  crossed  their  path;  how 
well  w^  they  remember,  even  in  their  old  age,  their 
first  assumption  of  this,  to  them,  every  way  manly 
and  military  garb.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
all  this  was  mere  temporary  exhilaration  and  outward 
show.  No.  The  young  men  mspired  by  their  garb, 
like  Achilles  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  displayed  to 
him  by  Ulysses,  scarcely  felt  themselves  at  ease  m 
their  new  attire  ere  they  begged  permission  of  their 
sovereign  priest,  or  priestly  sovereign,  to  join  their 
brethren  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  march  to  the 
aid  of  Venice  and  Perraia.  Oh,  how  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  Borne  at  that  moment !  and  under  the 
encouragement  then,  and  sanction  of  its  spiritual 
head !  True,  the  young  warriors  marched  out  of  the 
city,  out  of  the  gates  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  hardships  and  horror  of  warfare;  the 
carrying  of  their  muskets  more  resembling  a  chevaux 
defrise  than  the  regular  bearing  of  disciplined  troops; 
the  ladies  weeping  at  the  thought  that  their  eavaliere 
iervenii  would  lose  sight  of  their  domestic  duiiet,  in 
the 

"  Pride,  pomp  and  drenmstaaoe  of  gloiioos  war.* 

But  the  Bomans  then  felt  themselves  men,  and  true 
Bomans,  and  hundreds  of  gallant  youths,  who  left 
the  Corso,  the  opera,  and  "  my  lady's  chamber,"  at  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  met  death  ten  days  after 
on  the  plains  of  Gomuda^  as  bravely  as 

"  The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

At  this  moment  how  lovingly  appear  before  me  their 
sweet  countenances,  radiant  in  youthful  hope,  animated 
with  expectation,  but  yet  with  a  deeper  perception  of 
a  possible  something,  solemn,  dismaying,  and  requiring 
all  their  ene^es  to  meet.  Those  who  had  but  a  few 
months  before  wrapped  themselves  effeminately  in 
their  cloaks  at  the  threat  of  a  change  in  the  wind,  or 
a  passing  shower,  were  now  ready  to  take  their  mother 
earth  for  their  resting-place,  the  blue  vault  of  the 
heavens  above  them  for  theur  canopy. 

Nor  was  the  change  in  their  moraie  less  remarkable 
than  their  physique.  From  never  looking  into  a  book — 
an  abstinence  devoutly  encouraged  by  their  ghostly 
confessors — not  even  into  the  Diari  di  Roma^  which, 
sooth  to  say,  held  out  no  more  tempting  bill  of  fare 
than  a  list  of  Witfestas  and  religious  processions,  and  . 
of  the  individuals  who  had  had  the  honour  of  kissing  ' 
the  Pope's  toe,  they  eagerly  began  to  peruse  the 
various  daily,  weekly,  and  more  pretentious  works  that 
issued  from  the  press  under  its  newly-gained  freedom.   | 
Prom  reading  they  began  to  think,  to  discuss  with 
each  other,  to  open  wider  sources  of  reflection  and  I 
information,  even  to  the  Bible  itself.    Horror  of 
horrors  to  the  priests,  who  on  the  principle  that  "the  I 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of 
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light,  stadionsly  keep  its  soul-purifying,  and  self- 
'  Invigorating  streams  from  the  lips  of  the  unqualified, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  laity.  But,  alas !  scarcely  had 
,  this  freedom  of  the  press  seen  the  light,  ere  it  was 
destined  to  be  overshadowed  with  a  cloud.  Some  of 
the  oseuraniisU,  the  advocates  of  despotism  and 
!  popular  ignorance,  may  say  that  it  drew  this  doud 
'  upon  its  own  head  by  the  abuse  of  its  new-born  rays : 
I  but  it  was  not  the  sportive  satire  of  the  Fallade,  the 
,  Pasguino,  the  Cassatidrio,  and  a  hundred  others,  which, 
hatched  in  the  warmth  of  the  new  atmosphere,  issued 
forth  and  jostled  each  other  like  motes  in  the  sun ;  it 
was  not  that  communities  and  individuals,  super- 
stitions and  socialities,  were  playfully  pointed  out  and 
ridiculed ;  but  that  one  of  those  productions  of  the  day 
dared  to  arraign  the  majesty  of  Austria,  to  laugh  at 
its  pompous  despotism,  to  question  alike  its  justice  and 
its  power,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  in  fact 
revoked  and  nullified  by  the  forcible  suppression  of  the 
offending  journal  Shortly  after,  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  this  act  of  power,  the  first  that  generated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
80  fair  and  above  board  as  they  were  willing  to  believe, 
found  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  in  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Austrian  arms,  upon  the  news 
arriving  in  Rome  of  the  military  forces  of  that  country 
having  entered  Perrara.  The  double-headed  eagle 
was  prostrated  in  the  dust,  amid  the  shouts  of  thou- 
sands of  Romans  who  doomed  it  to  the  flames,  to 
which  the  advocates  of  despotism  and  superstition 
would  gladly  have  condemned  the  perpetrators  of  the 
act ;  but  from  that  moment  confidence  between  the 
people  and  the  Pope  was  at  an  end.  The  people 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  their  prince  and  pastor ;  the 
Pope  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
affection  of  liis  people,  because  he  was  conscious  he 
was  not  deserving  of  it.  Still  his  person  was  beloved 
and  would  always  have  been  respected,  but  his  car- 
dinals witnessed  with  joy  the  breach,  and  used  every 
artifice  to  widen  it.  Under  pretence  of  fears  for  their 
own  personal  safety  they  obtained  a  temporary  asylum 
in  the  Quirinal  Pakce,  and  from  that  time  the  union 
between  the  Pope  and  the  people  was  broken.  The 
first  endeavour  of  the  red-hatted  dignities  was  to 
poison  the  mind  of  his  holiness  with  an  idea  that  there 
existed  a  plot  against  his  life ;  he  manfully  ordered 
out  his  private  carriage  at  the  suggestion,  and  sallied 
forth  unattended  and  without  guards,  to  show  himself 
among  his  subjects,  whom  his  cardinals  had  thus 
falsely  represented  as  his  personal  enemies.  He  was 
received,  as  for  Ids  own  sake  he  always  would  have 
been,  with  acclamations  of  regard  wherever  he  showed 
himself,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  palace  he 
declared  that  he  would  for  the  future  see  with  his  own 
eyes  and  hear  with  his  own  ears.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him  and  for  his  people  had  he  persevered 
in  this  wise  and  honest  resolution ;  but  it  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  "purple  wolves,"  as  they  have  been 
aptly  styled  by  a  popular  Roman  preacher,  who  sur- 
rounded him,  that  he  should  do  so.  But  Pio  Nono 
had,  with  the  graces  of  a  sweet  and  generous  dis- 


position, the  drawback  that  too  often  aooompanies  it 
He  wanted  firmness,  and  he  who  wants  that  quality, 
so  indispensable  to  truth  and  moral  courage,  will 
invariably,  under  trying  circumstances,  be  found 
wanting  also  in  sincerity  and  consistency.  Thus  it 
was  with  Pio  Nono.  Beset  on  all  sides,  anxious  to 
please  all  parties,  his  conduct  became  every  day 
more  and  more  contradictory.  He  could  not  revoke 
the  constitution  he  had  granted,  but  he  refused, 
continually  refused,  to  authorize  its  acts,  and  the 
Romans  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  the  daughters  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  who  were  allowed  to  have  a  guinea  in  their 
pockets,  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should 
never  change  it. 

The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  sanction  the  war  with 
Austria,  after  he  had  witnessed  and  allowed  every 
preparation  for  it,  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.  The  ministry  resigned  in  consequence ; 
another  was  hastily  formed;  the  ins  and  the  outs 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other;  the  office  of  minister  of 
war  changed  hands  nine  times  in  eleven  months.  The 
Pope  seemed  to  change  his  own  opinions  with  some- 
thing  of  the  same  celerity.  He  received  Gioberti,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  popular 
freedom,  with  a  warmth  that  bordered  on  inconsistency, 
and  strove  to  calm  the  vexations  of  his  people  by  the 
most  loving  and  flattering  proclamations;  and  then 
allowed  Rossi,  his  most  unpopular  minister,  to  fill  the 
streets  with  armed  men,  with  the  intention  of  over* 
awing  the  people  and  their  representatives,  whilst 
the  chief  government  journal  was  permitted  to  throw 
the  most  bitter  sarcasms  upon  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and  the  Italian  character  in  general. 

It  was  then  that  the  event  took  place  which  filled 
the  lovers  of  order,  the  respecters  of  laws  divine  and 
human,  with  grief.  Rossi  was  stabbed  in  ascending 
the  staircase  of  the  chamber.  He  was  already  an 
object  of  distrust  to  the  people,  as  well  from  the 
insolence  of  his  manners  as  the  despotic  nature  of  his 
doctrines,  of  which  he  left  behind  him  sufficient  proof 
in  a  list  of  2,400  individuals,  of  whom  he  was 
meditating  the  arrest  in  Rome  and  different  parts  of 
the  Papal  States ;  he  added  to  their  ill-will  by  the 
indecent  haste  with  which  his  carriage  dashed  through 
the  assembled  crowd,  to  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and 
contrary  to  the  courtesy  which  the  Romans  invariably 
practise  among  each  other  on  all  public  occasions. 
Groans  and  hisses  from  all  around  testified  their 
disapprobation  alike  of  his  person  and  of  his  principles. 
He  replied  to  them  as  he  alighted,  by  a  contemptuous 
smile,  an  insulting  gesture ;  that  instant  a  dagger  was 
raised  against  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
breathed  his  last !  It  was  the  deed  of  a  laoment ; 
whether  premeditated  or  not,  he  who  struck  the  blow 
alone  can  know  or  say.  Dispassionate  persons  believed 
that  the  people  in  genend  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  such  a  transaction  being  meditated,  or 
the  slightest  participation  in  it;  but  certain  it  is  that 
when  done  its  perpetration  did  not  appear  to  cause 
either  horror  or  regret.    A  grave  and  solemn  tran- 
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qoillitj  reigned  throughout  the  city  all  that  day,  but 
the  next  still  more  agitating  events  ooourred.  The 
people  demanded  from  the  Pope  the  formation  of  a  new 
minititry  with  certain  conditions,  foremost  among 
which  stood  the  conyoking  an  Italian  Diet  in  Rome, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Austria. 

The  Pope,  with  the  yaoillation  of  his  character, 
hesitated;  the  people  became  impatient,  and  endea* 
Toured  to  force  their  way  into  tlie  court  of  the 
palace.  The  Swiss  guard  closed  the  gates  against 
them ;  the  people  set  fire  to  the  gates ;  the  Swiss  fired 
upon  the  people ;  and  the  ci?ic  guard  and  military, 
who  had  peaceably  come  to  the  scene  of  action 
unarmed,  fiew  back  to  their  respective  stations  for 
their  muskets.  His  Holiness,  hearing  what  was  going 
on  and  fearful  of  bloodshed,  sent  to  entreat  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  all  violent  proceedings,  and  promised 
that  there  should  be  no  farther  difficulty  as  to  the 
oonditions  required.  Half  an  hour  was  granted  him 
to  ratify  this  promise ;  meanwhile  the  musket  of  one 
of  the  eivio  guards  went  off  by  accident,  and  the 
report  of  it  unfortunately  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
the  Swiss  were  making  a  tortie  from  the  palace ;  the 
platoons  in  the  rear  instantly  fired  a  volley,  by  which 
several  of  their  companions  in  front  were  wounded 
—the  motion  was  so  sudden  that  the  persons  around, 
ignorant  of  the  mistake,  and  seeing  no  combatants, 
thought  the  volley  was  Afmde  joie.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  an  affair  which  was  magnified  by  the 
alarmists,  and  misrepresented  accordingly  by  the 
English  journals,  into  a  desperate  and  bloodthirsty 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  massacre  the 
Pope  in  his  own  palace. 

Order,  however,  was  soon  restored.  The  minister, 
Galletti,  issued  from  the  palace  with  the  promise  of 
the  Pope  to  dismiss  his  Swiss  guards,  and  his  approval 
of  the  new  ministry,  and  the  populace  quietly  dispersed. 

This  was  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  November,  1848. 
Nine  days  after,  Saturday,  November  the  25th,  the 
Pope  fled  from  his  capital  and  his  people  in  the 
disguise  of  a  menial,  with  moustaches  to  boot !  What 
would  St.  Peter  have  said  had  he  met  his  repre- 
sentative thus  travestied,  flying  away  from  the  possible 
honour  of  martyrdom?  The  first  sentiment  that 
sincerely  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  on  hearing 
of  his  flight  was  regret  for  his  departure ;  a  regret 
mingled  with  astonishment,  as  it  was  only  the  very 
day  before  that  he  had  solemnly  declared  his  firm 
resolution  never  to  abandon  the  people,  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever.  They,  however,  at  first 
forgave  him  this  double  act  of  duplicity  and  cowardice, 
for  they  persuaded  themselves  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  false  impressions  made  upon  his  too 
ductile  mind,  by  the  evil  and  self-interested  advisers, 
with  whom,  to  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of  Rome, 
he  had  been  for  some  time  but  too  closely  in  contact. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  point  from  which,  down 
to  the  hist  trying  moment  when  they  were  compelled 
by  superior  forces  to  admit  an  unworthy  and  un- 
generous enemy  within  their  walls,  we  will  maintain 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,   as  far  as  we  could 


judge  of  it,  not  more  from  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses  than  from  daily  information  most  carefully'  and 
impartially  collected  by  us,  to  have  been,  in  every 
respect,  admirable  and  just,  and  as  such,  entitled  to 
the  approbation  and  sympathy  of  every  free  and 
generous  people. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  ignominious  flight  of  the 
Pope,  the  Romans  found  themselves  placed  in  diffi- 
culties only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  shared  or 
witnessed  them.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed 
upon  them;  most 

"  with  looks  askance.** 

The  representatives  of  its  respective  powers  left  the 
capital  one  after  another.  France,  ostensibly  because 
it  objected  to  a  national  Italian  Diet ;  Spain,  because 
it  desired  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  church  in 
Madrid,  to  influence  the  elections  then  pending  in 
that  country ;  Holland  and  Bavaria,  because  they  had 
always  advocated  the  pre-existent  state  of  things; 
Portugal  the  same;  Russia,  as  the  type  itself  of 
despotism  in  every  shape.  Austria  had  withdnwn 
before,  and  England  had  no  ambassador  to  withdraw; 
or,  to  judge  from  her  subsequent  conduct,  she  would 
have  done  so.  The  exchequer,  regularly  piUaged 
under  the  old  regime,  was  m  the  most  deplorable  state, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  city,  as  well  as  thepecuniaiy 
aid  it  received  from  the  annual  influx  of  foreigners, 
greatly  suffered  from  the  diminution  in  number  of 
those  birds;  of  passage  who  were  scared  at  the 
turbulent  aspect  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  Never- 
theless the  government  was  unappalled.  It  immediately 
set  on  foot  employment  for  the  people,  in  the  form  of 
railroads,  repairs,  excavations,  &c.  It  gave  com- 
missions to  the  artists  most  in  necessity,  and  provided 
for  private  distresses,  whilst  the  greatest  simplioity 
and  economy  were  preserved  in  its  own  expenses,  and 
many  of  the  ministers  gave  up  the  half  of  their  very 
moderate  salaries  in  order  to  burden  the  state  as 
little  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope  had  given  a 
deep  wound  to  the  lingering  affections  of  his  people  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  bombarding 
king,  whose  cruelties  and  reiterated  breaches  of  his 
most  solemn  engagements  were  at  that  time  ren- 
dering him  the  scorn  of  all  feeling  or  honourable 
minds,  whatever  their  creed  or  their  country  might  be ; 
and  thus,  by  one  of  his  majesty's  myrmidons,  was  the 
arrival  of  the  holy  guest  prochiimed : — 

"Rejoice,  0  Neapolitans  I  Pius  IX.  is  already  in 
safety !  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  has  released  him 
from  their  infamous  clutches ;  the  visible  representative 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  kingdom ;  in  a  few  hours  ho 
will  be  in  the  midst  of  us  I  Heaven  ordains  that  a 
superhuman  consolation  should  succeed  to  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  an  iniquitous  ingratitude  has  afflicted 
the  heart  of  our  beloved  sovereign. 

"  Ferdinand  IL  the  progeny  of  St.  Louis,  becomes 
the  host  of  the  most  holy  Pius.  The  august  head 
of  Christianity  implores  his  hospitality,  and  he  is 
already  flown  to  afford  it. 

"  Qod  is  with  us,  0  Neapolitans  (  Our  misfortunes 
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will  be  Mowed  up  by  days  of  flerezdty.  Fiiu  IX. 
that  object  of  admiration  and  wonder  to  the  whole 
universe,  ia  miraculooflly  aaved,  and  ia  entrusted  by 
God,  as  a  saored  hearenly  pledge,  to  our  prince  and  to 
our  eouatiy,"  Ac. 

StiU  deputation  after  deputation  was  sent  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  invite,  in  the  most 
respectful  and  dutiful  terms,  his  Holiness  to  return. 
The  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  his  neglect  of 
them  is,  that  possibly  they  never  reached  his  ears. 
Soon,  however,  the  effects  of  the  pretence  afforded  by 
his  absence  from  his  capital  for  foreign  interference 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  fitting  out  of  a  French 
fleet  for  Ginta  Yecohia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  at  the  same  time  that,  with  the  inconsistency 
that  has  marked  the  French  republic  from  the  very 
first  day  of  its  proclamation  down  to  the  present 
moment,  it  added  in  its  instructions  to  that  most 
veracious  personage,  M.  de  Gourcelles— who  yet  denies 
that  a  single  shell  had  ever  been  iuUniionalfy  thrown 
into  Borne—"  You  will  take  care  to  give  every  assur- 
ance that  the  Bepublic  does  not  wish  to  interfere  in 
affiairs  of  the  Pope  and  his  people ! " 
^  The  French  residents  in  Rome,  struck  with  the  in- 
justice of  their  country  in  thus  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  Eomans,  immediately  addressed  to  them 
the  expression  of  their  sympathy  in  the  following 
terms: — 

'*  Romans !  the  noble  and  dignified  attitude  which 
you  have  taken  ever  since  your  first  aspirations  to- 
wards liberty,  and  which  Ib  not  weakened  even  by  the 
critical  circumstances  which  surround  you,  has  excited 
the  admiration,  the  esteem,  and  the  sympathy  of  all 
free  nations,  who  hare,  like  you,  ensured  their  inde- 
pendence. ♦•♦♦♦• 

"  The  French  inhabitants  of  your  illustrious  city, 
eyewitnesses  of  the  marks  of  respect  tehich  you  have 
never  ceased  to  pay  to  Religion,  to  morality,  and  to  the 
general  safety  both  of  person  and  property,  cannot  avoid 
applauding  your  virtuous  and  generous  efforts,  and 
protesting  loudly  against  all  those  who  have  repre- 
sented you  in  an  unfavourable  aspect.  And  how  could 
they  not  accompany  with  their  most  ardent  vows  a 
people,  who,  by  their  exemplary  moderation,  prove 
that  they  are  worthy  of  those  benefits  of  liberty  which 
they  so  well  understand  P  " 

Notwithstanding  the  conflicting  cares  of  govern- 
ment at  this  juncture,  as  well  as  to  the  most  desirable 
mode  to  be  appointed  for  its  permanent  formation, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  sustaining  the  courage  of  the 
timid  and  repressing  the  turbulence  of  the  bold,  the 
year  closed  in  peace  and  harmony,  after  a  day  of 
resplendent  sunshiue,  cheered  by  martial  music  and 
processions,  and  consecrated  by  religious  worship 
and  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum,  which  burst 
at  the  same  moment  from  thousands  of  lips  in  the 
magnificent  Church  of  the  Jesu.  But  very  differently 
was  the  new  year  opened  by  the  excommunitory  ad- 
monition of  the  Pope ;  who,  whilst  he  was  blessing 
away,  right  and  left,  at  Naples,  could  find  nothing  for 


his  own  ehiUren  but  threats  of  eternal  damnation/It 
would  not  become  any  thing  bordering  upon  the 
gravity  of  history  to  state  exactly  the  manner  in  which 
the  printed  copies  of  this  mandad^e  were  received ;  the 
most  moderate  way  in  which  the  people  showed  their 
contempt  of  it,  was  by  their  seizing,  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  the  insignia  of  the  hats  of  the  cardi- 
nals, by  whose  counsels  they  thought  it  had  been 
promulgated,  and  throwing  them  into  the  Tiber,  after 
a  mock  funeral  procession. 

But  we  must  be  brief.  After  the  organization  of 
the  National  Assembly  everything  went  on  tranquilly 
and  cheerfully  within  Rome  itself.  The  police  reports 
testify  to  the  truth  that  there  was  less  crime  from  the 
time  of  the  pope,  the  cardinab,  the  princes,  and  the 
priests  takingtheir  flight &om  the  "Eternal  City," than 
had  been  known  for  many  years  before.  The  inqui- 
sition and  the  tribunal  of  the  vicar-general  were 
abolished,  as  well  as  several  other  secondary  and  arbi- 
trary tribunals ;  sundry  grievous  taxes  were  modified, 
the  tariff  revised,  the  abuses  of  charities  corrected, 
and  the  military  forces  augmented,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  defence  of  the  people  against  those 
outward  enemies  whose  approach  became  every  day 
more  and  more  probable.  To  raise  funds  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  the  government  were  com« 
peUed  to  issue  repeated  supplies  of  paper-money ;  but 
the  people  seconded  their  efforts  to  the  utmost  of 
their  means.  Many  families  made  large  sacrifices  of 
pkte  for  this  purpose ;  silver  forks  and  spoons  were 
poured  into  the  treasury,  and  the  ladies  cheerfully 
parted  with  their  jewels  and  ornaments.  The  French 
advanced  •— the  Romans  were  not  behind-hand  in 
making  arrangements  for  their  reception :  the  walls 
were  fortified,  and  barricades  raised  with  wonderful 
celerity.  Every  one  lent  a  willing  hand  save  a  few 
priests  and  oscuranttstCf'who  regarded  the  preparations 
for  defence  with  an  evil  eye.  The  regulations  made 
by  the  government  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  were  of  the  wisest  and  most  parental  kind. 
Stores  of  grain  and  wine,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of 
cattle  were  brought  within  the  walls ;  an  account  was 
required  of  their  stock-in-trade  from  all  shopkeepers 
who  dealt  in  articles  of  daily  consumption ;  increase 
of  prices  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  no  family  was 
allowed  to  ky  in  stores  lai^er  than  usual;  in  other 
words,  the  rich  were  not  allowed  any  advantage  over 
the  poor.  The  troops  were  kept  on  the  alert  and  con- 
tinually reviewed ;  the  city  was  illuminated  at  night, 
and  large  parties  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks  paraded 
the  streets  with  equal  cheerfulness  and  order,  whilst 
patriotic  songs  echoed  through  every  quarter.  Nor 
was  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the  blessing  and  protection 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  time  of  danger  neglected ;  in- 
deed, Rome  never  presented  a  more  truly  religious  and 
orderly  aspect  than  when  it  was  represented  in  some 
of  the  English  journals  as  the  seat  of  anarchy,  impiety, 
and  bloodshed. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  April  that  the  French  pre- 
sented themselves  under  the  walls  of  the  Porta  Saa 
Angelica,  and  hostilities  immediately  commenced. 
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Strange,  indeed,  did  the  roar  of  adverse  camion 
sonnd  at  first  in  Home;  itself  for  centuries  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  undisturbed  cities  in  Europe.    The 
courage  of  many  of  the  weaker  sex  gave  way  for  a 
moment,  they  trembled  and  wept,  and  prayed  with 
true  Italian  vivacity ;  hundreds  of  persons  rushed  to 
Mount  Fmdo,  whence  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  at  intervals,  when  the  dear 
breeze  dispersed  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  artillery.    How  strangely  did  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  this  eminence  con- 
trast with  the  threatened  horrors  of  war!    Rome, 
with  all  its  lofty  domes,  its  obelisks  and  columns, 
stretched  out  like  a  map  below;  the  undulating  hills 
with  ''high  Soracte*'  in  the  distance;  the  glittering 
villas,  the  lofty  cypresses  and  umbrageous  pines,  all 
wore  the  aspect  of  beauty  and  repose.    But  to  Rome 
it  was  a  day  of  intense  anxiety.   Long  before  evening, 
however,  victory  decided  for  the  Romans.  The  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  brought  into  the  city  amid  the  exulta- 
tion and  delight  of  the  citizens.    Then  was  shown  the 
kind  and  generous  disposition  of  the  Romans,  which  it 
would  be  equally  base  and  ungrateful  for  any  one  who 
has  lived  for  years  happily  among  them  to  deny  being 
their  most  striking  characteristic.  In  the  first  moment 
of  popular  fury  the  prisoners  might  have  run  some 
risk  of  ill-usage  from  the  lower  classes,  who  only  saw 
m  them  the  insolent  invaders  of  their  public  liberties 
and  private  rights ;  at  the  critical  moment  one  of  the 
military,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  Frenchman 
nearest  to  him,  exdaimed,  "  No,  we  are  all  brothers ; 
one  Republic  must  not  make  war  upon  or  ill-use 
another.''  Instantly  the  tide  of  feeling  turned  towards 
the  unfortunates;   the  wounded  among  them  were 
conducted  to  the  hospitals,  where  the  first  thing 
was  to  refresh  them  in  their  exhausted  and  indeed 
famished  state ;  for  General  Oudinot  had  sent  them 
into  the  field  with  only  a  biscuit,  making  sure  himself  of 
dining  that  day  in  Rome,  having  sent  an  intimation 
of  his  intention  to  the  director  of  the  French  Academy, 
whilst  he  directed  his  officers  to  take  their  drest  girdles 
with  them,  perhaps  under  the  idea  that  his  M/fw^  into 
the  "  Eternal  City"  would  be  complimented  by  the 
inhabitants  with  a  ball.     He  relied,  however,  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  generosity  of  the  people  he  was  un- 
justifiably attacking,  to  solicit  medical  aid  from  them, 
having  most  improvidentially,  or  presumptuously,  come 
into  the  field  without  that  most  necessary  adjunct,  gene- 
rally considered  indispensable  in  all  civilized  warfare. 
The  Romans  complied  with  his  request  by  immediately 
sending  him  eight  surgeons,  with  lint,  bandages,  and 
other  requisites.  The  prisoners  also  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  humanity;  nay,  with  a  cour- 
tesy which  I  should  imagine  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  war ;  for  they  were  not  only  restored  to  liberty, 
with  well-replenished  wallets,  but  told  they  must  not 
leave  Rome  without  seeing  St.  Peter's.    An  amicable 
procession  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it 
to  them ;  each  Frenchman  walked  arm-in-arm  with  a 
Roman;  and  when  they  had  surveyed  the  wonders  of 


that  magnificent  edifice,  they  all  knelt  down  aide  by 
side  in  solemn  religious  worship,  presenting  a  more 
truly  affecting  scene  than  was  ever  afforded  by  the 
pompous  sp^tade  of  the  Pope  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  and  fanned  with  peacock's  feathers.  They 
were  then  conducted,  with  bands  of  music  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people^  outside  the  same  gate 
by  which  they  had  been  brought  in ;  a  general  frater- 
nal embrace  passed  around,  and  they  set  off,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  which  I  myself  witnessed,  to  join 
their  regiments.  But  their  favourable  reporto  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received,  and  of  the  determina- 
tion and  unanimity  prevalent  among  the  Romans, 
speedily  procured  them  the  honour  of  being  draughted 
off  to  Goraica»  by  General  Oudinot,  who  already  found 
it  difficult  enou|^  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  good  humour 
with  a  cause  of  which  they  were  beginning  to  grow 
thoroughly  ashamed,  and  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
feated in  their  very  onset.  Yet  the  same  general  had 
actually  a  sort  of  vision,  which  he  reported  as  an 
official  fact,  that  he  had  entered  the  dty  in  triumph 
after  his  first  attack  upon  it ! 

If  I  were  writing  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Rome, 
I  should  only  have  to  recall  the  occurrences  of  every 
day,  during  the  months  it  lasted,  to  produce  abund- 
ance of  the  most  interesting  facts  and  traits  of  cha- 
racter highly  honourable  to  the  Romans,  whilst  I 
should  have  no  lack  of  others,  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character,  as  afforded  by  the  French  commanders ;  I 
say  commanders,  because  the  common  soldiers  ought 
not  to  be  censured  for  actions  over  which  they  have 
no  control :  but  the  theme  would  be  too  fruitful.    I 
only  wish  to  raise  my  humble  voice  in  honest  testi- 
mony of  what  I  iurvo  seen  as  to  the  disinterestedness, 
the  courage,  and  I  may  add,*  the  unanimity  of  the 
Romans  under  the  trying,  and,  [latterly,  appalling 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ;  nor  should 
I  withhold  the  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  conduct  of 
the  troops,  who,  under  the  name  of  foreigners,  have 
been  branded  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  lawless  free- 
booters.   Never  men  conducted  themselves  in  a  more 
orderly  manner  within  the  walls  of  Rome  than  Gari- 
baldi's; the  Lombards  were  equally  well  behaved; 
they  were  mostly  very  young  men,  and  reminded  me 
fordbly,  in  their  countenances  and  the  steadiness  of 
their  deportment,  of  the  Scotch  regiments  that  dur- 
ing our  long  war  with  the  French  everywhere  com- 
manded respect,  not  less  by  their  good  conduct  than 
their  bravery.    As  to  the  Triumvirate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  candid  mind,  setting  aside  all  difference  of  politics, 
to  refuse  the  meed  of  respect  to  the  wonderful  energy 
and  untiring  activity  they  displayed,  during  the  period 
when  the  safety  of  the  people  who  had  chosen  them 
as  their  kw-givers  and  guardians  depended  so  greatly 
upon  their  prudence  and  foresight.    Night  and  day 
were  they  in  deliberation  and  in  action.    Some  of 
them  for  one  fortnight  took  no  other  repose  than  what 
they  casually  snatched  upon  a  couch ;  and  never  did 
I  look  upon  their  intellectual  countenances,  pale  as 
they  were  with  fatigue  and  watching,  without  feeling 
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the  profoundest  respect  equally  for  their  abilities  and 
the  patriotic  use  to  which  they  were  applying  them, 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  the  too  probable  chance 
of  exile  and  poverty,  even  should  their  lires  be  spared. 
And  this  has  come  to  pass.  They  have  to  seek  a 
home,  and  where  are  they  to  look  for  one  but  among 
the  brave  and  the  free  P  This  would  be  subject  enough 
for  another  discussion ;  but  I  wish  to  avoid  politics 
and  personalities,  and  only  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate,  in  the  name  of  Humanity  and  Truth. 


ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ^TNA.    1847. 

Having  explored  Catania  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, we  prepared  to  ascend  the  volcano;  and 
besides  our  own  mules,  we  engaged  three  to  carry  our 
cloaks  and  provisions,  appendages  by  no  means  useless. 

The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  a  walk ;  that  of  Stromboli, 
a  fatiguing  excursion ;  that  of  ^tna  a  journey,  short, 
but  cdways  laborious,  and,  it  may  be,  dangerous. 
Upon  its  elevated  declivities,  where  the  ice  never 
wholly  melts,  violent  tempests,  storms  of  hail  and 
snow,  often  suddenly  assail  the  traveller  who  had  set 
forth  under  an  unclouded  sky.  The  variations  of 
temperature,  and  of  atmospheric  pressure  also,  are 
great ;  the  thermometer  stands  at  40^  on  the  plane  in 
the  day-time  in  the  shade,  and  nearly  60^  higher  in  the 
sun,  but  it  often  falls  below  zero  during  the  night,  which 
must  be  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  cone ;  and  the 
traveller  must  undergo  this  change  of  temperature 
twice  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  general  time  taken  for 
accomplishing  the  ascent  and  descent. 

We  started  from  Catania  at  day-break,  and  traversed 
the  cultivated  region  through  peaceful  villages  sur- 
rounded by  orange  and  olive-grounds,  vineyards  and 
fruitful  orchards,  all  reposing  upon  volcanic  cinders, 
and  growing  out  of  lava  which  the  slow  action  of  ages 
has  scarcely  reduced  to  powder.  These  villages  and 
country  houses  are  built  of  lava,  and  are  often  situated 
in  the  very  mouth  of  an  ancient  crater ;  while  across 
the  smiling  fields  lies  a  dark  baud,  which  marks  a  more 
recent  stream  of  destruction.  The  evidence  of  what 
has  been,  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  present  by  inspiring 
fear  for  the  future ;  and  we  felt  this  more  strongly  on 
remarking  above  the  houses  of  Nicolosi,  the  double 
peak  of  Monte  Rosso,  whence,  in  1669,  that  shower  of 
ashes  issued  which  buried  all  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  threatened  Catania,  though  nearly  four  leagues 
distant,  with  destruction.  A  band  of  gigantic  scoria 
stretches  southward  from  the  foot  of  this  mountain ; 
in  some  parts  it  is  a  league  in  width,  and  the  blocks 
and  ridges  are  as  sharp  and  black  as  if  just  thrown 
from  the  crater;  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  not  having 
produced  even  a  single  blade  of  grass  upon  them. 

Nicolosi  marks  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  region, 
and  its  houses  touch  upon  a  hiU  of  black  sand,  where 
tall  shrubs  of  broom  with  their  golden  blossoms  only 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there ;  next  a  plain  of  bare 
lava  must  be  crossed,  and  here  commenced  our 
difficulties.  The  sirocco  was  blowing,  and  at  Nicolosi 
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the  thermometer  stood  at  40^  in  the  shade.  Scorched 
by  the  vertical  sun  and  its  reflection  on  the  ground, 
we  hastened  our  mules  in  order  to  reach  the  '*  woody 
region,"  which  from  a  distance  seemed  to  promise  us 
shade  and  relief;  but  what  was  our  disappointment 
at  finding  there  only  a  bed  of  ferns,  with  occasionally 
some  naked  trunks  of  old  oak  trees.  The  centre  belt 
of  jEtna  exhibits  everywhere  this  scene;  for  in 
all  this  extent,  formerly  covered  with  forests,  there 
does  not  now  remain  a  single  tree  uninjured  either 
by  age  or  by  fire.  In  consequence  of  a  kwsuit 
fifteen  years  since,  between  the  Prince  of  Fatemo  and 
the  Proprietary  Communes,  the  district  is  left  un- 
guarded, and  the  mountaineers  have  barked  or  burned 
the  trees,  that  they  may  cany  them  away  for  themselves 
as  dead  wood. 

We  continued  our  ascent  under  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  along  a  path  of  decomposed  lava,  sometimes 
winding  round  ancient  craters  now  clothed  in  verdure ; 
and  on  all  sides  was  displayed  the  rich  flora  of  Mount 
JStna.  Some  shepherds,  followed  by  numerous  flocks, 
enlivened  this  put  of  the  landscape  and  gazed  upon 
us  with  careless  curiosity.  After  two  hours'  travel  we 
reached  a  small  hut  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood.  It  was 
past  mid-day  and  the  heat  was  less  insupportable, 
besides  which  we  were  5,000  feet  above  the  point 
whence  we  st^ed.  We  had  but  3,000  feet  to  climb 
to  reach  the  house  built  by  Dr.  GemeUaro,  with  the 
aid  of  the  English ;  but  this  was  the  roughest  part  of 
the  journey,  and  we  were  obliged  to  rest  in  order  to 
recruit  our  strength.  We  unpacked  our  provision 
basket,  and,  seated  upon  the  fine  short  turf,  both 
travellers  and  muleteers  made  an  excellent  repast, 
after  which  we  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  oak. 

Refreshed  by  our  short  slumber  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  entered  the  "desert  region."  Here 
vegetation  almost  disappears ;  and  the  477  species  of 
plants  which  ornament  the  woody  region  are  suddenly 
reduced  to  eighty- four,  of  which  more  than  thirty 
are  lichens.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  lifts  its  head 
amid  these  wilds,  and  nothing  can  be  more  desolate 
than  this  portion  of  the  mountain,  where  ridges 
covered  with  old  lava  or  grey  cinders  everywhere 
fatigue  the  eye.  Our  mules  stumbled  at  every  step  of 
the  faintly  marked  path  of  our  steep  ascent,  and  the 
temperature  was  perceptibly  diminished.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Montagnuola,  one  of  the  largest  secondary  cones 
of  JStna,  the  guide  pointed  out  the  gUciers  of  Catania, 
vast  masses  of  level  ice  lying  under  a  bed  of  fine 
sand;  a  little  above  which  the  luiked  snow  was 
visible.  Coats  and  cloaks  were  now  necessary,  and 
even  these  were  soon  insufficient ;  therefore,  in  order 
to  retain  some  degree  of  warmth,  we  dismounted  and 
proceeded  to  climb  on  foot  the  last  steeps  to  the 
house.  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  there,  the  sun, 
sinking  behind  the  western  side  of  the  island,  threw 
the  shadow  of  -Sina  upon  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  illu- 
mined the  country  around  Catania  with  his  parting 
rays.  For  im  instant  only  we  stood  to  admire  this 
magnificent  panorama,  interrupted  to  the  north  by  the 
cone  of  the  great  crater,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
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plun  Del  Lago^  more  than  1,000  feet  abore  onr  heads ; 
but  the  extreme  cold  did  not  permit  ns  to  wait  till  the 
soene  doaed  in  darkness.  The  thermometer  had 
fallen  below  sero,  and  we  entered  the  house  grateful 
for  the  shelter  it  afforded.  Less  happj  than  ourselves, 
the  muleteers  were  obliged  to  descend  the  Mon- 
tagnuola,  in  order  to  find  some  cave  free  from  ioe  and 
snow  where  thej  might  place  their  beasts ;  and  only 
the  guide  remained  with  us.  In  the  twiniding  of  an 
eye  he  lighted  a  charcoal  fire,  around  which  we 
joyfully  drew ;  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  provisions 
pku»dupon  a  rude  but  clean  table;  and > while  we 
were  eating  our  supper,  our  attendant  swept  the  camp- 
bed  and  spread  a  thin  mattress  upon  the  rough  boards. 
Then  having  replenished  the  ire  and  taken  every 
precaution  against  cold,  we  went  to  our  couch,  lying 
closely  together  covered  with  our  cloaks,  and  were 
soon  asleep  in  spite  of  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
arose  from  the  frosen  ground  through  the  crevices  of 
our  bed. 

At  two  o'clock  the  guide  awoke  us,  gave  us  each 
a  stout  pole,  and  we  took  the  path  to  the  crater,  the 
moon  shining  brightly.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  stream  of  lava,  which  in  1888  flowed 
round  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  on  which  our  resting 
place  is  built ;  we  then  crossed  a  bank  of  snow,  which 
cracked  under  our  feet ;  and  lastly,  a  gentle  slope 
covered  with  sooriai,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  and  commenced  an  ascent  as  difficult 
at  first  as  that  of  Stromboli.  Stones  and  sand  gave 
way  under  each  step,  but  with  the  guide's  help,  we 
reached  a  lava  stream  flowing  westward,  and  the 
ascent  became  less  fatiguing.  At  length  we  gained 
tlie  summit,  and  stood  in  motionless  astonishment  at 
the  scene  spread  out  before  us.  At  our  feet  yawned 
the  great  crater ;  this  was  not  merely  a  reversed  cone, 
or  funnel-shaped  opening  like  what  we  had  seen  on 
the  parasitic  volcanos  of  iEtna,  and,  like  that  of 
Vesuvius;  nor  did  it  resemble  Stromboli,  with  its 
black  cinders  and  rocks,  and  its  regularity  of  form ; 
the  crater  of  ^tna,  disturbed  by  the  eruption  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  a  deep,  hollow,  curved  valley,  its 
bays  and  capes  formed  of  steep  irregular  declivities, 
briatling  with  enormous  masses  of  scoria  and  blocks 
of  lava,  heaped  up,  scattered,  twisted,  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  internal  agency  of  the  volcano  or  by  the 
accidents  of  their  fall.  All  around  was  white,  blue, 
green,  with  here  and  tlicre  large  bkck  stains  or  spots 
of  red,  which  threw  into  relief  the  more  general  livid 
tint  of  the  scene.  A  silence  like  death  hovered  over 
this  chaos.  Thousands  of  crevices  noiselessly  sent 
forth  long  wreaths  of  white  vapour,  which,  creeping 
slowly  up  the  walls  of  the  crater,  brought  their  suffo- 
cating streams  of  sulphuric  acid  to  where  we  stood. 
Soon  the  growing  dawn  came  to  aid  the  wan  beams 
of  the  moon,  in  enlightening  this  wild  scene,  the 
subUme — nay  infernal— character  of  which  no  human 
tongue  can  describe. 

The  soil  upon  which  we  stood,  composed  wholly  of 
oinders  and  scoria,  was  damp,  hot,  and  apparently 
covered  with  white  frost*  but  this  dampness  was  the 


acid,  which  would  speedily  have  oorroded  our  boots ; 
tMs  silvery  bed  shining  with  crystals,  was  of  sulphur 
and  salts,  formed  by  the  unceasing  chemical  action  of 
this  formidable  laboratory.  Following  the  nanow 
ridge  which  bounds  the  crater  to  the  south,  we 
reached  the  highest  point,  lymg  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  a  magnificent  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our 
view.  The  sky  was  wholly  cloudless,  the  air  perfectly 
transparent,  and,  thanks  to  the  short  duration  of 
twilight,  the  horison,  already  glowing,  seemed  to  have 
no  other  limit  than  that  of  the  globe  itself.  Prom 
the  point  on  which  we  were  standing,  we  looked  down 
on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  inferior  mountains,  four 
or  five  thousand  feet  beneath  us.  All  Sicily  lay 
extended  like  a  map  before  tis;  to  the  westward 
only  the  eye  was  bewildered  by  the  peaks  of  Corleone, 
half  hidden  by  the  mist  which  concealed  Mount  Eryx 
from  us.  Except  at  this  point  the  sea  appeared  all 
around  like  the  frame  of  the  picture,  and  We  could 
trace  the  voyage  we  had  made  round  the  island  four 
months  since.  To  the  north  we  perceived  the 
mountains  of  Palermo,  and  clearly  distinguished 
Mihizso,  the  Yulcano  isles,  and  the  black  pyramid  of 
Stromboli.  Even  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
country  at  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria,  might  be  discerned ;  and  nearer  Still  jBtna 
itself  exhibited  to  us  its  three  wmes  perfectly  deli- 
neated, its  sixty-five  towns  and  villages,  With  their  rich 
fields  furrowed  by  lava  streams  diverging  from  a 
centre  like  so  many  black  rays.  To  the  south,  the 
eye  with  one  glance  embraced  Augusta,  Syracuse,  and 
Cape  Passaro,  where  the  coast  seemed  to  retire,  and 
be  lost  in  mist  on  the  Girgenti  side.  Mute  with 
admiration,  we  stood  gasing  on  this  sublime  panorama, 
when  suddenly  the  guide  exclaimed — "Ecoo  lo!"It 
was  he  indeed— it  was  the  sun,  which  in  fieiy  redness 
appeared  in  front  of  us,  bathing  with  his  purple  beams 
the  land,  sea,  and  sky ;  and  throwing  across  the  whole 
island,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  horison,  the  gigantic 
shadow  of  ^tna,  which  we  watched  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct  as  the  glorious  orb  arose  slowly 
from  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  warmth  of  the  rising  sun  now  began  to  draw 
light  vapours  from  the  earth,  and  as  they  increased  in 
density,  our  horison  contracted.  We  cast  a  farewell 
look  upon  the  valley  of  the  crater,  and  leaving  our 
observatory,  descended  the  cone.  Presently  the 
guide  halted  by  a  narrow  and  steep  slope,  ending  in  a 
sharp  precipice  about  a  hundred  feet  below.  Rolling 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  and  holding  it  to  his  mouth 
he  desired  us  to  do  the  same ;  he  then  darted  across, 
crying  out,  "  Do  it  quickly !"  We  imitated  him 
without  hesitation,  and  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  which  in  1842  had  poured  its  lava  into  the 
Val  del  Bove,  and  which,  re-opened  in  1848,  seemed 
still  to  threaten  the  surrounding  country.  We  had 
observed  the  smoke  from  this  crater  when  at  Giardini, 
and  had  heard  at  intervals  the  roar  of  its  subterranean 
thunders.  Here  description  is  impossible.  A  vast 
irregular  wall  enclosed  the  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  on  our  left,  opened  a  large  mouth,  whence 
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arose  clonds  of  smoke  red  mih  flte.  In  the  centre, 
to  the  right,  on  all  sides,  lay  enormous  blocks  of 
shining  lava,  split,  torn,  some  black,  others  of  a  dtill 
red ;  and  even  through  their  smallest  oracks  might  be 
seen  the  more  brilliant  colour  of  the  lara  on  irhich 
tbej  were  borne.  A  thousand  jets  of  white  or  grey 
smoke  mingled  their  curling  waves  with  a  deafening 
noise,  and  a  hissing  like  that  of  steam  from  an  engine. 
Unfortunately  we  could  not  bestow  more  than  one 
hasty  glance  upon  this  singular  and  frightful  scene, 
for  we  were  almost  suffocated  by  the  vapour ;  quickly, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  intoxication,  we  sought  again 
the  protecting  declivity,  where  we  once  more  breatlied 
freely ;  and  here  leaning  on  our  poles,  we  threw  our- 
selves forward  down  the  slope  composed  of  loose  debris, 
and  in  five  minutes  found  ourselves  at  the  base  of  the 
eone  which  it  had  required  above  an  hour  to  climb. 

We  found  the  mules  awaiting  us ;  they  were 
speedily  laden,  and  while  they  descended  straight- 
forward, we  inclined  to  the  left,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Val  del  Bove.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  trou- 
blesome portion  of  our  journey.  The  north-east 
wind  had  risen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  blew  a 
hurricane ;  its  icy  blast  raising  clouds  of  sand  and 
gravel,  which  pierced  the  face  and  hands  like  needles. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Torre 
del  Philoaopho,  a  small  antique  building  now  in  ruins, 
which  Sicilian  legends  have  fixed  upon  as  the  residence 
of  Bmpedocles,  but  which  is  probably  a  tomb  of  the 
Koman  period.  The  Torre  is  close  to  the  precipice 
of  the  Serre  del  Salfegio,  which  bounds  the  "Val  del 
Bove  on  the  side  next  the  volctmo.  Standing  upon 
these'  peaked  rocks,  we  admired  the  immense  circus, 
measuring  t^o  leagues  and  a  quarter  by  one  and  a 
quarter,  the  perpendicular  walls  of  which,  formed  of 
masses  of  lava,  more  ancient  than  the  race  of  man, 
rise  in  many  places  a  thousand  feet  above  the  hollow, 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  lava  and  blocks  piled 
upon  one  another,  deposited  there  in  modern  times ; 
but  the  hurricane  with  redoubled  violence  drove  us 
from  the  spot,  and  flying  before  it,  as  it  were,  we 
reached  almost  without  halting  the  Cisterna,  an 
immense  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  Del  Lago. 
Behind  the  Montagnuola  we  at  last  found  shelter, 
and  our  mules  waiting  for  us  there.  Three  hours 
after  we  arrived  af  Nicolosi,  and  with  many  thanks 
to  Dr.  Gemellaro,  we  wrote  our  names  in  his  register 
under  those  of  L.  de  Buch,  £lie  de  Beaumont, 
Constant  Prevost,  and  A.  de  Jussieu.  We  slept 
that  night  at  the  house  of  Abate;  and  at  the  best 
served  table  to  be  met  with  in  Sicily  we  forgot  our 
fatigue  and  difficulties,  in  thinking  upon  the  sublime 
spectacles  by  which  they  had  been  recompensed. — 
From  Notes  of  a  French  Naturalist, 


SOUTHET'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK.* 
The  late  poet-laureate  has  left  behind  him  a  name 
which  will  be  long  affectionately  cherished  in  the 

(1)  Southey's  Common-Place   Book.     Edited  by  his  Son-in-Uw, 
Jam  Wood  Warter,  B.D.    London  :   1849. 


world  of  letters.  His  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pur- 
suits—his profound  and  curious  learning — ^his  exqui- 
site taste— his  vivid  and  varied  powers  as  a  writer— his 
genial  and  generous  disposition— the  ardent  and  impul- 
sive temperament,  which  rendered  him  at  tmce  a  warm 
friend  and  an  earnest  partisan— have  justified  his  ad- 
mirers not  only  in  placing  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
intellectual  eminence,  but  in  numbering  hinl  also 
among  the  elect  of  literature — ^the  select  and  favourite 
few  who  have  been  distinguished  no  less  by  their 
strength  and  stretch  of  understanding  than  by  their 
endearing  qualities  of  heart.  In  acquired  information 
he  was,  perhaps,  superior  to  any  man  of  his  time ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  his  poetical  genius  was 
not  crippled,  and  his  fancy  encumbered,  by  the  im- 
mense amount  of  book-learning  with  which  every 
comer  of  his  mind  was  filled.  For  many  years  of  his 
life  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  liis  time  in  his 
well-stored  library;  living  in  daily  intercourse  and 
communion  with  the  noblest  minds  of  other  days,  and 
rarely  permitting  himself  to  be  drawn  from  his  retire- 
ment. The  lines  which  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Warter, 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  has  prefixed  to  it  as  a 
motto,  taken  from  a  funeral  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  by  "  well-languagcd  Daniel,"  (one 
of  Southey's  favourite  poets,)  are  so  strikingly  appli- 
cable to  the  life  and  character  of  the  gifted  collector, 
that  we  transfer  them  with  no  small  pleasure  to  our 
pages. 

*'  Though  thou  hadst  made  a  general  survey 
Of  all  the  best  of  men's  best  knowledges, 
-And  knew  so  much  as  ever  learning  kneW; 
Tet  did  it  make  thee  trust  thyself  the  leas^ 
And  less  presume  :  and  yet  when  being  moved 
In  private  talk  to  speak,  thou  didst  bewray 
How  fully  fraught  thou  wert  within ;  and  proved 
That  thou  didst  know  whatever  wit  could  say. 
Which  shaw'd  thou  JmM  not  books  as  many  have 
For  ost€7itation,  but  for  use  ;  and  that 
Thy  bounteotis  memoi-y  itas  such  tte  gave 
A  large  revenue  of  the  good  it  gat 
Witness  so  many  volumes  whereto  thou 
Hast  set  thy  notes  under  thy  learned  hand. 
And  mark'd  them  with  that  print,  as  will  show  how 
.    The  point  of  thy  conceiving  thoughts  did  stand ; 
That  none  would  think,  if  all  thy  life  had  been 
Tum'd  into  leisure,  thou  couldst  have  attained 
So  much  of  time,  to  have  perused  and  seen 
So  many  volumes  that  so  much  contain'd." 

The  selections  which  Southey  made  from  time  to 
time  during  his  varied  readings — the  choice  passages 
which  he  had  noted  down  from  favourite  'authors — 
particularly  from  old  English  travellersj  historians, 
and  divines — ^have  been  reprinted  in  this  handsome 
volume ;  and  whilst  they  bear  testimony  to  the  learn- 
ing and  good  taste  of  the  collector,  will  be  found  to 
comprise  much  that  is  intrinsically  valuable,  and  much 
that  is  curious  and  entertaining.  He  had  been,  in- 
deed, from  childhood  a  voracious  reader  of  everything 
that  fell  in  his  way.  In  the  preface  to  the  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  he  has  related  that,  when  ^uite  a 
boy,  he  entered  a  circulating  library  at  Bath,  to  ask 
for  the  loan  of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen."  The  book- 
seller,  somewhat  astonished  by  the  inquiry^  replied, 
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tliat  he  oertainlT  Lad  the  book,  but  it  was  in  very  old 
aud  obsolete  lan^iage,  attd  the  ^okaq  getithnian  tcotdd 
not  umd^rttaud  it, 

"  But,"  said  Southej,  "  I  who  had  leamt  history 
from  Shakespere,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Beaumont  anid  Fletcher,  found  no  difficulty  in  Spen- 
ser's English."  The  young  enthusiast  had  already 
drank  deep  of  the  "  Pierian  spring/'  and  was  already 
familiar  with  the  most  difficult  relics  of  early  English 
literatnre.  The  taste  for  desultory  reading  pnrsned  him 
through  life.  He  fell  with  avidity  upon  uncomniOn 
and  out-of-the-way  books,  patiently  studied  the  most 
voluminous  and  ne^ected  writers,  aud  acquired  a  fund 
of  practical  information  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  have  been  his  maxim,  that  chance- 
reading  never  came  amiss — ^that  every  fact  imprinted 
on  the  memory  was  so  much  gained,  and  might  be 
turned  to  aoooont  on  some  future  opportunity.  Li 
the  volume  before  us  we  find  the  following  admirable 
defence  of  this  practice,  in  an  extract  from  Dr.  Words- 
worth's "  Ecclesiastical  Biography." 

"  Dr.  Hammond's  method  was  (which  likewise  he 
recommended  to  his  friends)  after  every  sermon,  to 
resolve  upon  the  ensuing  subject ;  that  being  done,  to 
pursue  the  course  of  study  which  be  was  then  in  hand 
with,  reserving  the  close  of  the  week  for  the  provision 
for  the  next  Lord's-day.  Whereby  not  only  a  constant 
progress  was  made  in  scienee,  but  materials  unawares 
were  gained  unto  the  immediate  future  work ;  for  he 
tsXA^Bt  the,  subject  trtated  of  never  so  distant,  soiTuwhat 
wiU  infallibly  jftdl  in  coTiducibls  utUo  the  present  pur- 
pose" 

To  this  passage  (in  copying  which  we  have  pre- 
served the  editor^s  italics)  wt  find  tht  following  note 
appended : — 

"  This  I  hare  long  since  found  in  my  own  ezperienee. 
Upon  whatever  sobjeet  I  was  brooding,  my  chance- 
reading  never  came  amiss  to  it.    H.  S." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  subject  which  did  not  possess  some  interest  or 
attraction  to  the  amiable  recluse  of  Keswick.  The 
early  traditions  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  fantastic 
creations  of  Hindoo  mythology;  the  quaint  super- 
stitions of  the  Romish  communion,  and  the  eccentric 
tenets  of  rival  separatists ;  the  curious  subtleties  of 
scholastic  divinity,  and  the  fervent  outpourings  of 
religious  enthusiasm;  the  nervous  strength  and  luxu- 
riant beauties  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  digniGcd 
eloquence  of  our  Church  divines — engaged  by  turns 
his  nnwearied  attention,  and  furnished  him  with 
copious  facts  and  illustrations  for  every  subject  on 
which  he  employed  his  facile  and  practised  pen.  It 
remains  for  us  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  interest- 
ing contents  of  the  volume  under  review ;  which  we 
apprehend  will  be  more  acceptable  to  our  readers 
than  any  remarks  of  our  own.  But  the  value  of  a 
book  of  extracts  depends  so  much  on  the  taste  and 
experience  of  the  collector  that  we  thought  it  right 
to  preface  our  selections  with  these  few  observations. 

We  commence  with  a  passage  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,— one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  writers 
of  English  prose : — 


MAX  8  FBKE-WILL  OnCCMSCaiB£l>  BT  GODS  PKOVinSXCB. 

'*'  For  a  man  is  cirramscribed  in  all  his  ways  by  the 
providence  of  God,  ju5t  as  be  b  in  a  ship ;  for  although 
the  man  may  walk  freely  upon  the  decks,  or  pass  up  and 
down  in  the  little  continent,  yet  he  most  be  earned 
whither  the  ship  liears  him.  A  man  hath  nothing  6«e 
but  his  will,  and  that,  indeed,  is  guided  by  laws  and 
reasons ;  but  although  by  this  he  walks  freely,  yet  the 
Divine  Providence  is  the  ship,  and  God  is  the  pilot,  and 
the  contingencies  of  the  world  are  sometimes  like  fierce 
winds,  which  eany  the  whole  event  of  things  whither 
God  pie 


The  following  quaint  *'  Division  of  the  Forenoon  in 
Elizabeth's  reign"  may  perhaps  provoke  a  smile : — 

"  We  wake  at  six,  and  look  about  ns,  that's  eye-hour; 
at  seven  we  should  pray,  that's  knee-honr;  at  eight 
walk,  that's  leg-hour ;  at  nine  gather  flowers  and  pluck 
a  rose,  that's  nose- hour ;  at  ten  we  drink,  thafs  month- 
hour;  at  eleven,  Uy  about  ns  for  victuals,  that's  hand- 
hour;  at  twelve  po  to  dinner,  that's  belly-honr.*  — 
MiddleUm  and  Roideys  Changtling. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Law  versus  Justice,"  we  find 
a  startling  instance  of  legal  infallibility : — 

"  The  best  case  which  I  have  seen  of  Law  versus  Jus- 
tice and  Common  Sense,  is  one  which  Montaigne  relates 
as  having  happened  in  his  own  days.  Some  men  were 
condemned  to  death  for  murder ;  the  judges  were  then 
informed  by  the  officers  of  an  inferior  court,  that  certain 
persons  in  their  custody  had  confei^sed  themselves  guilty 
of  the  murder  in  question  ;  and  had  told  so  circumstan- 
tial a  tale,  that  the  hei  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  deemed  so  bad  a  precedent  to 
revoke  a  sentence,  and  show  that  the  law  could  err,  that 
the  innocent  men  were  delivered  over  to  execution.** 

From  honest  old  Tusser,  the  author  of  some  of  the 
earliest  rustic  rhymes  in  the  English  language,  we 
have  the  following  excellent  couplets,  quoted  nnder  the 
title  of  "Tusser's  Advice." 

''  Make  Money  thy  drudge,  for  to  follow  thy  work ; 
Make  Wisdom  comptroller,  and  Order  thy  derk. 

Make  Hunger  thy  sauce,  as  medicine  for  health. 
Make  Thirst  to  be  butler,  as  physic  for  wealth ; 
Make  Eye  to  be  usher,  good  usage  to  have. 
Make  Bolt  to  be  porter,  to  keep  out  a  kuavc. 

Alake  Husbandry  bailifT,  abroad  to  provide ; 
Make  Huswifery  daily,  at  home  for  to  guide ; 
Make  Coffer,  fast  locked,  thy  treasure  to  keep  ; 
Make  House  to  be  suSr,  the  safer  to  sleep. 

Make  Bandog  thy  scontiratch,  tabark  at  a  thief; 
Make  Courage  for  lire,  to  be  captain  chief; 
Make  Trapdoor  thy  bulwark,  make  Bell  to  begin. 
Make  Gunstone  and  Arrows  shew  who  is  within." 

An  odd  account  of  the  origiii  of  iceddi/ig  rings, 
extracted  from  an  old  divine: — 

"  We  see  many  times  even  the  godly  couples  to  jar 
when  they  are  married,  because  there  is  some  unfitness 
between  them,  which  makes  odds.  What  is  odds,  but 
the  contrary  to  even  ?  '  Therefore  make  them  even,' 
saith  one,  '  and  there  will  be  no  odds.*  From  hence 
came  the  first  use  of  the  ring  in  weddings,  to  represent 
this  evenness :  for  if  it  be  straiter  than  the  finger,  it 
will  pinch ;  and  if  it  be  wider  than  the  finger,  it  will 
fall  off;  but  if  it  be  fit,  it  neither  pincheth  nor 
slippeth."— <5miV/t'«  SfrmonSf  p.  19. 

Apropos  of  matrimony.  Tlie  following  extract  from 
''Sterne's  Sermons"    appears    to  us  so   strikingly 
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eloquent,  and  so  full  of  practical  truth,  that  we 
cannot  i^ist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it :-~ 

DisAPPonrmENT  in  habsiaos. 
"  Listen,  I  pray  you,  to  the  stories  of  the  disappointed 
in  marriage;  collect  all  their  complaints;  hear  their 
mutual  reproaches ;  upon  what  fatal  hinge  do  the 
greatest  part  of  them  turn]  They  were  mistaken  in  the 
person — some  disguise,  either  of  body  or  mind,  is  seen 
through  in  the  first  domestic  scuffle ;  some  fair  orna- 
ment— perhaps,  the  very  one  which  won  the  heart— t^ 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  falls  off.  It  is  not 
the  Raehctel  for  whom  I  have  served.  Why  hast  thou 
then  beguiled  met  Be  open,  be  honest ;  give  yourself 
for  what  you  are ;  conceal  nothing— varnish  nothing — 
and  if  these  &ir  weapons  will  not  do,  better  not  conquer 
at  all,  than  conquer  for  a  day ;  when  the  night  is  passed 
'twill  ever  be  the  same  story.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
behold,  it  was  Leah! '' 

The  following  anecdote  is  perhaps  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers,  but  it  is  worth  repeating : — 

Air   INDICTMENT   QUASHED. 

"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  gave  to  a  party  of  us, 
one  evening,  a  curious  account  of  an  innkeeper  at  War- 
wick, whom  he  had  tried  for  having  poisoned  some  of 
his  customers  with  his  Port  wine;  and  that  the 
indictment  was  quashed,  by  the  impudence  of  tho 
fellow,  who  absolutely  proved  that  there  had  never  been 
a  drop  of  real  Port  wine  in  the  hogshead."— CV<k/oc^*'« 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  clergyman  in  a  strange 
dilemma,  t^iken  from  the  same  source  : — 

"  I  recollect,"  says  Mr.  Cradock,  in  his  memors,  (vol. 
i.  p.  138,)  "  a  very  worthy  rector,  possessed  of  a  great 
living  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  who  informed 
me  that  on  his  induction  to  it,  he  had  met  with  a  par- 
ticular difficulty;  for  an  enclosure  had  just  taken  place, 
and  half  of  his  parish  petitioned  that  he  would  pray 
for  rain,  that  their  quicksets  might  grow;  and  the 
other  half  that  he  would  intercede  for  fair  weather,  as 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  hay -harvest." 

The  following  character  of  the  far-famed  biographer 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — the  illustiious  "  Bozzy  " — 
is  characterised,  we  think,  by  more  tlian  ordinary 
piquancy  and  spirit,  and  was  ceilaiuly  worth 
preserving : — 

A  OHARAOTEB  Or   BOSWELL   IN   HIS   YOUTH. 

"  Some  Mr.  D.  worthy  to  have  had  his  name  written 
at  full-length,  wrote  to  Andrew  Erskine  a  letter  filled 
with  encomiums  upon  Boswell,  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth ;  which  encumiums  the  said  Andrew  repeated  to 
the  said  Boswell,  thus :— *  He  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
humility  in  your  vanity,  a  great  deal  of  tallness  in  your 
shortness,  and  a  great  deal  of  whiteness  in  your  black 
complexion.  He  says,  there's  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in 
your  prose,  and  a  great  deal  of  prose  in  your  poetry. 
He  says,  that  as  to  your  last  publication,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ode  in  your  dedication,  and  a  great  deal  of 
dedication  in  your  ode.  He  says  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  coat  in  your  waistcoat,  and  a  great  deal  of  waistcoat 
in  your  coat ;  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  in 
your  stupidity,  and  a  gpreat  deal  of  stupidity  in  your 
liveliness.  But  to  write  upon  all,  he  says,  would 
require  rather  more  fire  In  my  grate  than  there  is  at 
present ;  and  my  fingers  would  undoubtedly  be  numbed, 
for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  in  this  frost,  and  a 
neat  deal  of  frost  in  this  snow.' " — Letters  between  the 
Uon.  Andrew  Erskine  and  James  Bostoell,  p.  68. 

An  anecdote  of  the  poet,  Prior,  is  inserted,  which 


was  new  to  ns,  and  may  prove  so  to  our  readers.  No 
authority  b  cited :—  j 

PRIOB*S  CLOH. 

"  I  heard  my  eldest  brother  say,  her  name  was  Miss 
Taylor,  that  he  knew  her  well ;  and  that  she  once  came 
to  him  (in  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster)  purposely  to  ask 
his  advice.  She  told  him,  '  Sir,  I  know  not  what  to 
do.  Mr.  Prior  makes  largo  professions  of  his  love  ;  but 
he  never  offers  me  marriage.  My  brother  advised  her 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point  at  once.  She  went 
directly  to  Mr.  Prior,  and  asked  him  plainly,  '  Do  you 
intend  to  marry  me  or  notl*  He  said  many  soft  and 
pretty  things ;  on  which  she  said,  '  Sir,  in  refusing  to 
answer,  you  do  answer.  I  will  see  you  no  more.'  And 
she  did  see  him  no  more  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But 
afterwards  she  spent  many  hours  standing  and  weeping 
at  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

This  anecdote  is  followed  by  an  incident  from  Mr. 
Hobhouse*s  "  Journey  through  Albania:" — 

"  Among  the  most  remarkable  things  at  the  modem 
Orchomenos,  Mr.  Hobhou«e  mentions  a  living  curiosity, 
which  is  seen  by  most  visitants.  This  is  a  shepherd, 
named  Demetrius,  the  fattest  man  I  ever  saw,  who,  in 
the  summer,  passes  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  neighbouring  river.  This  practice  not 
only  does  not  injure  him,  but  has  become  by  habit  so 
necessary  to  him,  that  he  declares  he  should  not  without 
it  be  able  to  support  the  rage  of  the  summer  sun." — 
Journey  tJirough  Albania,  d:c.  p.  271. 

The  business  of  Parliament,  in  Elizabeth's  days,  did 
not  progress  much  faster  than  at  present,  if  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  to  be  relied  on  : — 

*'  Mr.  Popham,  when  he  was  Speaker,  and  the  House 
had  sat  long,  and  done,  in  effect,  nothing,  coming  one 
day,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  said  to  him,  •  Kow,  Mr, 
Speaker,  what  hath  passed  in  the  Commons  House  1 ' 
He  answered, '  If  it  please  your  majesty,  seven  weeks."— 
Bacow  0) 

Among  the  many  schemes  and  projections  of  the 
last  century,  a  plan  was  propounded  by  a  certain 
Doctor  Free,  in  17C6,  "  for  founding  in  England,  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  empress,  a  Free  University, 
&c."  The  details  of  this  scheme,  quoted  from  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  afford  us,  at  any  rate,  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  admirable  self-sufficiency  of  the  worthy 
projector : — 

"  Dr.  Free,  having  learnt  that  her  Majesty  of  Russia 
hath  several  times  sent  some  of  her  subjects  for 
education  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  they  can 
never  be  admitted  as  regular  scholars,  proposes  that 
the  said  Empress  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  him,  the 
said  Doctor  Free,  found  a  Free  University  at  Newington 
Butts,  which  he  thinks  the  most  proper  situation,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  so  thinking;  and  certainly  no 
place  can  be  more  convenient  for  the  doctor,  because  he 
is  already  settled  there;  and  the  Dover  coach  passes 
through  the  village,  and  sets  down  passengers  at  the 
sign  of  the  Elephant  and  Caatle.  The  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed seminary  is  here  particularly  set  down :  and  then 
comes  the  proposed  liturgy,  in  three  languages,  for  the 
use  of  the  royal  college ;  in  which,  all  Jesw,  Turks, 
Heretics,  and  Infidels  may  join,  without  the  least  scruple 
of  conscience,  as  there  is  not  a  word  of  Christianity  in 
it  We  heartily  wish  the  learned  and  ingenious  doctor 
all  the  success  which  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  so  extraordinary  a  project'*— 3fo««Wy  Review,  rol. 
XXXV.  p.  472. 

From  the  quotations  we  have  given,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  tbfi  contents  of  tbe  "Common-Place  Book"  are 
of  a  truly  miscellaneous  character^  (md  no  attempt  has 
of  course  been  made,  by  the  editor,  to  methodise  or 
arrange  thefti.  But  the  volume  concludes  with  a 
series  of  ^tracts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
material  fpr  a  ifork  of  much  interest  and  importanoe, 
oa  which  Bouthey  had  been,  at  intervals,  for  many 
years  engaged.  The  work  in  question  was  to  have 
been  entitled,  "  A  History  of  Manners  and  Literature 
in  England.'' 

"  For  more  than  twenty  years,**  he  says,  in  a  private 
letter,  dated  June  2lBt,  1885,  "I  have  marked  every 
p^sage  in  my  reading  which  related  to  the  history  of 
xnanners  in  this  country,  with  i^  distant  view  of  com- 
posing a  work  on  this  sul^ect,  and  doubting  whether  it 
had  better  be  blended  with,  or  distinct  from  a  History 
of  English  Literature.  The  notes  which  I  have  made 
for  this  purpose  are  very  numerous." 

We  regret  that  the  design  was  never  carried  out. 
Such  a  work,  from  the  pen  of  Kobert  Southey,  would 
have  been  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  stores  of 
modem  English  literature.  Few  men  were  better 
capable  of  illustrating  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  history;  but  which,  strange  to  say,  until 
lately,  has  been  the  department  most  neglected — the 
history  of  the  people,  and  of  their  actual  condition,  of 
the  state  of  society,  feeling,  and  opinion  at  different 
epochs — the  history,  in  fact,  of  the  nation,  not  of  its 
rulers  only;  or  of  the  ''battles,  sieges,  fortunes," 
through  which  it  has  passed. 

The  collections  made  for  this  purpose  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  extend  from  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Britons  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  We  have 
culled  at  random  a  few  extracts,  which  we  present  to 
our  readers  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  No  further 
remarks  are  necessary. 

"Dunstan  would  not  begin  mass  on  Whitsunday, 
until  three  coiners  had  been  executed;  and  this  zeal 
for  justice  was  so  acceptable  that  a  white  dove  descended 
and  alighted  on  his  head  I "  Given  as  a  good  example  by 
J,  Marco  de  Chuxdalajura :  ExpuLsioii  de  los  Moriscos, 
p.  155. 

**  When  the  crusade  was  first  preached,  Malmesbnry 
says,  'the  Welchman  left  his  hunting;  the  Scot  his 
fellowship  with  rermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party ; 
the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish.'" 

"  The  use  of  oaten  ale,  which  is  said  to  be  a  wretphed 
liquor  very  general  in  ancient  times.  The  monks  of 
Salley  (Yorkshire)  annually  brewed  858  quarters  of 
matted  oats  and  104  of  barley.  Their  establishment 
was  about  seventy  persons ;  there  was,  therefore,  large 
allowanee  for  hospitality."—  Whiiaker :  ffut,  qf  Craven, 
p.  50. 

"Dr.  Philan  says  of  Magna  Cbarta,  that  'it  gives  to 
the  clergy  enormous  power,  to  the  barons  and  knights  a 
monopoly  of  those  privileges  which  the  modesty  of  the 
oburob  deolined,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  people  nothing. 
The  only  article  of  the  Qreat  Charter  which  notices  the 
serfs,  or  vilhuns  of  the  soil,  at  that  time  the  most 
numerous  body  of  men  in  England,  has  an  obTious 
Mfiirenoe  to  the  interests  of  their  masters.  A  serf  could 
Bet  fof&at  his  plough,  cart,  or  other  implements  of 
husbandly,  beoansa,  if  deprived  of  these,  he  could  no 
longer  minister  to  the  barbarous  plenty  of  the  lord  to 
whose  estate  he  belonged."*— ^i^oiT^  qf  the  Church  of 
Home  in  Ireland. 

''1554.  I  cannot  here  omit  old  father  Latimer's  habit 
at  this  his  appearing  before  the  commissioners,  which 


was  also  his  habit  while  he  itmained  a  prisoner  at 
Oxford.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  he  had  a  kerehief 
on  his  head,  and  upon  it  a  nightniap  or  two,  and  a  great 
cap  such  as  townsmen  used,  with  two  broad  flaps  to 
button  under  his  chin:  an  old  thread-bare  Bristow 
frieze  gown,  girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny  leathern 
girdle,  at  which  hanged  by  a  long  string  of  leather,  his 
testament,  and  his  spectacles,  without  case,  hanging  anout 
his  neck  upon  his  breast"  —  Strype'e  Memoirs  qf 
Crantner, 

"An  act  of  1  Edward  VI.  c.  12,  provides  that  a  lord 
of  parliament  shall  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he 
cannot  read.  '  Yet  one  can  hardly  believe,'  says  Hullain, 
'  that  this  provision  was  necessary  at  so  late  an  era.' 
Vol.  1.  p.  d§.  If  not  necessary  it  would  not  have  been 
made." 

"1572,  [temp.  Eli^Abeth.]  The  state  of  the  church 
and  religion  at  this  time  was  but  low,  and  sadly 
neglected,  occasioned  in  a  g^at  measure  by  the  un- 
happy controTersies  about  the  church's  government,  and 
other  external  matters  in  religion ;  which  so  employed 
the  thoughts  and  zeal  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  ^t 
the  better  and  more  substantial  parts  of  it  were 
little  regarded.  The  cbunhmen  heaped  up  many 
benefices  upon  themselves,  and  resided  upon  none, 
neglecting  their  cures ;  many  of  them  alienated  their 
lands,  made  unreasonable  leases  and  wastes  of  their 
woods,  granted  reversions  and  advowsons  to  their  wives 
and  children,  or  to  others  for  their  use.  Churohes  ran 
greatly  into  dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept 
nasty  and  filthy  and  indecent  for  God's  worship.  Among 
the  laity  there  was  little  devotiou.  The  Lord's  day 
greatly  profaned  and  little  observed.  The  common 
prayers  not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any  service 
of  Ood  at  alL  Many  were  mere  heathens  and  atheists. 
The  Queen's  own  court  an  arbour  for  epicures  and 
atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  because  it  stood  in 
no  parish." — Strype'9  Parker,  p.  896. 

"In  the  year  1564,  'one  William  Boonera  Dutdiman, 
brought  first  the  use  of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said- 
Booner  was  Queen  Elisabeth's  coachman, — for  indeed  a 
coach  was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight 
of  them  pat  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement.  Some 
said  it  was  a  great  crab  shell  brought  out  of  China ;  and 
some  imaging  it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan  temples  in 
which  the  cannibals  adored  the  devil.'/' — Tayler :  The 
World  rune  on  WheeU, 

"  The  nickname  of  lobsters  now  wiMapplied  to  soldiem, 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  Sir  A.  Haielrigg's 
regiment  of  cavalry,  completely  armed  with  corslets .... 
and  were  so  called  by  the  other  side,  because  of  their 
bright  iron  shells,  with  which  they  were  covered,"  &c. 

"  1645.  The  plague  in  a  few  months  swept  away 
above  1,300  souls  in  Leeds,  and  so  infected  the  air  tbat 
the  birds  fell  down  dead  in  their  flight  over  the  town." 
Thoreshy,  p.  104. 

"  When  the  right  of  the  saints  to  govern  the  earth  was 
'once  upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's 
little  parliament,  it  was  answered  by  the  president  of  his 
council,  that  the  saints  deserved  all  things ;  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgery  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it,  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy  was  to 
leare  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interceding  for  the 
nation  at  the  throne  of  grace.* " — Sir  Oeorge  Mao- 
kenzie*8  Essay ^  p.  431. 

"  1646.  At  Henly-upon-Thamep,  a  woman  speaking 
against  the  taxation  imposed  by  parliament,  was  by  the 
pommittee  then  ordered  '  to  have  her  tongue  fastened  by 
a  nail  to  the  body  of  a  tree  by  the  highway  side  on  a 
market-day ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  paper 
in  great  letters,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  her 
fcult,  fixed  to  her  back.' — Clarendon's  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  believed." 

**  It  hath  been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip 
up  the  children  upon  Innocent's  day  morning,  that  the 
memory  of  the  murder  of  the  innocents  might  stick  the 
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el<mn;  and  in  a  modMito  propoitioii  to  ict  onr  tho 
cruelty  again  in  kind."— JoA»  uregory,  p.  118. 

"Dryden  saja,  'I  haro  obBerred  that  in  all  onr 
UagadlMtha  andlaiioe  eaaaotforbaar  laughing  wkan  the 
aotora  an  to  dia:  'tia  the  moat  oomio  part  of  the 
whole  play.'— ^May  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  p.  Iviii.  He 
imputea  thia  to  bad  acting ;  but  I  suspect  it  must  have 
been  in  auch  tragedies  as  hla  own." 

"  17S8.  When  Johnson  waa  told  that  tthebbean  had 
reoelTad  aiz  gnineaa  a  aheet  for  reviewing,  he  replied, 
*  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a  particular  aheet,  but 
not  eommunibus  aheetwua*" 

But  we  hare  already  extended  our  seleotiona  beyond 
our  usual  limits.  The  rolume  before  us  has  excited 
many  pleasing  and  many  mournful  reminiscences.  It 
has  reminded  us  of  one  whose  literary  career  has 
proyed  that  the  highest  intellectual  exoeUence  may  be 
united  with  the  most  exemplary  prudence,  integrity, 
and  worth ;  but  whose  life  was  not  unmarked  in  its 
course,  nor  unclouded  at  its  dose,  by  the  saddest 
afflictions  to  which  humanity  is  subject. 

"  Iiaige  were  hla  alma,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  priTate  feelings  find  a  holier  nest. 
His  joys,  his  grlefis,  have  yanish'd  like  a  cloud 
Prom  SkiddaVs  top ;  but  he  to  Heaven  was  vow*d 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calm'd  by  Christian  faith. 
In  his  pure  soul  the  iiDar  of  change  and  death."  * 


A  SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES.' 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  struggle 
between  England  and  her  North  American  Colouies, 
which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  latter, 
should  have  passed  away  without  leaving  deep  traces 
of  mutual  animosity  and  suspicion; — ^many  of  our 
earlier  travellers  in  tiie  United  States  dwelling  almost 
exclusively  upon  such  traits  of  character  or  manners 
as  afforded  scope  for  their  malicious  satire,  or  matter 
for  invidious  comparison  with  the  mother-country. 
Nor  were  our  transatlantic  visitors  at  all  slow  in 
returning  the  compliment,  and  thus  an  unavoidable 
prejudice  which  time  and  increasing  intercourse  would 
have  greatly  dissipated,  has  been  kept  alive  and  even 
studiously  inflamed.  Of  late,  indeed,  the  case  has 
greatly  altered.  The  astonishing  progress  of  the 
United  States,  our  increasing  commerce  with  them, 
the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  travellers,  the  many  bright  names  they 
have  added  to  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science, 
have  tended  to  heal  up  old  sores,  to  lead  us  to  desire 
a  closer  union  with,  and  to  obtain  more  impartial 
information  respecting  our  American  brethren,  and  a 
more  philosophic  insight  into  their  institutions. 
Writers  of  higher  character  and  greater  intellectual 
attainments  have  ministered  to  this  growing  demand ; 
and  their  generous  and  impartial  reports  have,  in 
most  instances,  corrected  the  shortsighted  or  male- 
volent misrepresentations  of  their  predecessors.  The 
character  of  the  press  has  altered,  and  the  very 

(I)  Inacrlption  on  «  Tablet  to  th«  Iffiiiory  of  Soutbay.  By  WU- 
lUm  Wordsworth. 

(S)  "  A  Soeond  Jmunw  to  the  United  Btatet.'*  By  Sir  Charles 
LytU,  President  of  the  Oeologieal  Society  of  London.    Murray. 


jownala  which  were  fomerly  intent  on  depreciating 
America^  are  now  content  to  study,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  prepared  to  admire  her. 

Among  the  authoritative  witnesses  who  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  desirable  change  is  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Geoh>gical  Society  of 
London.  His  primary  ol^eot  in  visiting  the  North 
American  continent  waa,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
investigation  of  its  physical  structure ;  with  the 
results  of  which  a  htrge  portion  of  his  Tolumes  is 
tilled  up.  With  these,  however,  important  as  they 
are  to  the  student  of  geology,  it  is  neither  our 
province  nor  purpose  to  deal;  but  to  turn  to  those 
sketches  of  the  present  state  of  the  country  which 
may  at  onoe  amuse  and  inform  the  general  reader. 

Before  we  begin,  however,  let  us  correct  a  common 
misconception,  and,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  what 
renders  a  good  book  of  American  travel  so  peculiarly 
interesting.  We  are  apt  to  think  and  apeak  of  the 
American  people,  or  as  we  term  them  Yankeea,  (a 
name  peculiar  to  the  citizens  of  New  England,)  aa 
being  m  the  main  alike,  forgetting  the  characteristic 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions 
of  a  country  some  (kree  thou$and  mile*  in  length  and 
breadth ;  greatly  varying,  of  course,  in  climate ;  peopled 
by  widedy  different  dassea  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  as  well  as  settlers  from  different  European 
nations,  in  different  stages  of  material  and  moral 
civilization,  from  the  highly-cultivated  citizen  of  the 
New  England  States,  where  law  is  reverenced  and 
education  universal,  to  the  rude  denizen  of  the  Western 
States,  of  yesterday's  origmating,  where  Judge  Lynch 
is  arbiter  and  every  man's  bowie  knife  his  own 
defence.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  such  a 
spectacle,  or  more  astonishing  than  the  manner  in 
which  these  apparently  incongruous  elements  seem 
rapidly  to  subside  under  the  broad  and  simple  institu- 
tions of  the  country  into  a  state  of  harmomous  unity, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  influences  of  race,  of 
climate,  and  of  circumstances  are  yet  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  different  manner  in 
which  society  has  grown  up  in  EugUnd  and  America, 
is  the  first  thing  necessary  to  correct  the  prejudices 
of  both  countries  against  each  other's  institutions. 
Justly  attached  as  we  are  to  our  own  stable  and 
time-honoured  fabric  of  government,  accustomed  to 
the  working  of  our  venerated  religious  establishment, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  unsuitable,  nay,  how  im- 
possible, would  be  such  a  system  under  circumstances 
so  essentially  different  as  those  of  a  country  which 
forms  an  asylum  for  the  outcasts  of  every  country, 
and  for  the  professors  of  every  creed.  And  thus  too 
with  the  Americans — ignorant  of  the  peculiar  frame- 
work of  our  sodfity  and  ita  gradual  growth,  monar- 
chical institutions,  with  an  aristocracy  and  church, 
have  seemed  to  them  to  involve  a  state  of  political 
and  religious  despotism.  In  both  instances  the  pre- 
judice b  best  corrected  by  increaaing  intercourse ;  and 
thus  it  is  no  \mcommon  thing  to  find  American  and 
English  travellers,  after  seeing  with  their  own  eyes 
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the  working  of  each  other's  inatitutions,  which  they 
had  misjudged  at  a  distance,  admit  that  they  are  in 
the  main  the  most  suitable  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  respectire  countries. 

Having  premised  these  few  general  observations, 
which  are  fully  borne  out,  we  think,  by  the  volume 
before  us,  we  proceed  at  once  to  embark  with  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  at  Liverpool,  on  board  one  of  those 
magnificent  maiKsteamers  which  keep  up  a  weekly 
postal  communication  with  the  States.  What  a  mar- 
vellous change  has  even  a  few  years  produced  !  Tiie 
celebrated  Dr.  Lardner,  an  authority  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  steam,  declared  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  sail  to  the  moon  as  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam.  At  that  very  moment  the  Greaf  Western  was 
nearly  ready  to  belie  his  assertion,  tiie  success  of  the 
experiment  being  complete;  and  by  the  continual 
improvements  in  machinery,  the  passage  is  continually 
shortening,  some  of  the  new  vessels  having  run  the 
three  thousand  miles  to  New  York  in  thirteen  days ; 
while  further  diminution  may  confidently  be  expected. 
Eepairing  on  board  in  a  small  steamer,  which  looked 
like  a  toy  by  the  side  of  tiie  krger  ship  of  1,200  tons, 
a  friend  observed,  that  this  small  craft  was  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  one  of  the  open  caravels  of 
Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage,  which  was  only  fifteen 
tons  burden  and  without  a  deck.  "  It  is,  indeed,"  he 
observes,  "marvellous  to  reflect  on  the  daring  of  the 
early  adventurers ;  for  Frobisher,  in  15/6,  made  his 
way  from  the  Thames  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  with 
two  small  boats  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  tons 
respectively,  not  much  surpassing  in  size  the  barge  of 
a  man-of-war,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  crossed  to 
Newfoundland,  in  1583,  in  a  bark  of  ten  tons  only, 
which  was  lost  in  a  tempest  on  the  return  voyage." 

After  the  usual  variety  of  weather,  our  traveller 
landed  at  Boston,  the  capital,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
New  England.  It  was  at  Boston  that  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  here,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  the  Americans 
first  made  a  stand  against  the  British  troops.  The 
battle  is  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  an  obelisk. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  Bostouiaus  have 
more  appreciation  of  and  afifection  for  England  than 
any  other  people  in  the  States.  Their  city  is  not  the 
largest  in  the  Union,  but  may  be  considered  as  the 
head-quarters  of  literature,  science,  and  philanthropy, 
— the  salt  with  which  the  whole  Hepublic  is  seasoned. 
Sir  Charles  found  the  place  largely  increased  since  his 
first  visit.  Scarcely  had  he  emerged  from  the  Custom- 
house— where  the  promptitude  of  the  agents  somewhat 
unpleasantly  contrasts  with  the  proceedings  of  ours  on 
this  side  the  water — than  his  carriage  was  assailed  by 
a  host  of  vociferous  boys,  calling  out,  '*  Fifteen  days 
later  from  Europe," — "  The  Times  and  Punch  just 
received  by  the  Britannia."  Finding  most  of  his 
friends  absent  at  different  watering  places  he  deter- 
mined on  a  visit  to  the  White  Mountains.  On  his 
way  he  notices  certain  characteristic  diiferences  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  railway  carriages — ^the  first, 
second,  and  third  class  thrown  into  one,  and  the  charge 
being  half  what  was  paid  for  a  first-class  fare  in  the 


London  and  North  Western.  Of  course  there  is  some- 
what less  luxury ;  but  "  when  we  come,"  he  observes, 
"  to  the  British  second  and  third-class  vehioles^cushion- 
less,  dark,  &o.  and  contrast  them  with  the  cars  of 
Massachusetts,  and  still  more  the  average  appearance, 
dress,  and  manners  of  the  inmates,  the  wide  difference 
is  indeed  remarkable ;  at  the  same  time,  the  price, 
which  the  humblest  class  here  can  afford  to  pay, 
proves  how  much  higher  must  be  the  standard  of 
wages  than  with  us."  On  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
troduction to  some  legal  gentlemen,  he  observes, 
that  "  the  profession  of  the  law  is,  of  all  others  in  the 
United  States,  that  which  attracts  to  it  the  greatest 
number  of  able  and  highly  educated  men,  not  only  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  a  great  school  for  the 
training  up  of  politicians.  There  are  here  no  two 
grades  con'csponding  to  barrister  and  attorney.  Every 
lawyer  in  the  United  States  may  plead  in  Court  and 
address  a  jury,  and  if  successful,  may  be  raised  to  the 
Bench;  and  we  may  well  question  the  policy  of 
creating  an  artificial  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  the  advocates,  marked  enough  to  depress 
their  social  raidc,  and  to  deter  many  yomig  men  of 
good  families  from  entering  the  most  profitable,  and, 
in  reality,  the  most  important  part  of  the  profession." 
He  corrects  a  general  impression  here  as  to  the  sup- 
posed equal  subdivision  of  property  in  America,  being 
assured  by  peraons  on  whose  authority  he  coidd 
depend,  that  it  is  very  common  to  leave  the  sons  twice 
as  much  as  the  daughters,  and  frequently  to  give  the 
eldest  son  the  land,  requiring  him  to  pay  small  lega- 
cies to  the  others.  On  another  occasion,  during  his 
stay  in  the  White  Mountains,  he  was  sitting  at  the 
ordinary  of  the  Franconia  Hotel,  when  a  lawyer  from 
Massachusetts  pointed  out  to  him  "a  lady"  sitting 
opposite  whom  he  recognised  as  the  chambermaid  of 
an  inn  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  he  supposed  that 
her  companion  was  probably  of  the  same  station.  "  I 
asked,"  he  continues,  "  if  the  waiters,  who  were  as 
respectful  to  these  guests  as  to  us,  were  aware  of 
their  true  position  in  society.  *  Probably  they  are  so,' 
was  the  reply ;  '  and,  moreover,  as  the  season  is  now 
almost  over  in  these  mountains,  I  presume  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  must  have  saved  money  here,  will 
very  soon  indulge  in  an  excursion  themselves.'  "  He 
then  entered  into  conversation  with  the  two  "  ladies  " 
on  various  topics,  treating  them  quite  as  equals,  and 
soon  convinced  Sir  Charles  that  they  had  been  well 
taught  at  school,  had  read  good  books,  and  could  enjoy 
a  tour  and  admire  scenery  as  much  as  their  betters. 
It  is  no  small  gratification  to  them  to  sit  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  "silver-fork  gentry,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  as  if  they  were  in  an  orthodox 
meeting-house."  That,  with  so  much  practical  equality, 
there  is  a  vulgar  jealousy  of  superior  riches,  he  was 
satisfied  from  many  indications — ^it  often  prevents  a 
gifted  but  wealthy  candidate  from  obtaining  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  this  lends  him  to 
observe  that  "  the  great  evil  of  universal  suffrage  is 
the  irresistible  temptation  it  affords  to  a  set  of  needy 
adventurers  to  make  politics  a  trade,  and  to  flatter 
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the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  which  leads  the 
most  eminent  men  to  shrink  from  a  debasing  strife, 
and  to  leave  the  field  to  their  inferiors."  TMs  same 
complaint  was  made  hj  Channing.  Yet  the  system, 
notwithstanding  these  necessary  drawbacks,  on  the 
whole  appears  to  work  well  in  a  state  of  society 
where  a  more  general  intelligence  and  greater  practical 
equality  than  in  England  prevails,  if  the  general 
happiness,  contentment,  and  progress  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  its  success. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excnrsions  in  the 
Northern  States  was  to  Plymouth,  the  landing-place, 
but  two  centuries  ago,  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  the 
progenitors  of  the  great  and  flourishing  republic,  and 
now  become  quite  an  old-world  place  for  America. 

"  We  admired  the  fine  avenues  of  drooping  elms  in 
the  streeto  of  Plymouth  as  we  entered,  and  went  to  a 
small  old-fashioned  inn,  called  the  Pilgrim  House, 
where  I  hired  a  carriage,  in  which  the  hmdlord  drove 
us  at  once  to  see  the  bay  and  visit  Plymouth  beach. 

"  The  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  learnt  that  on 
the  OTening  before,  the  sea  had  been  frozen  over  near 
the  shore ;  yet  it  was  two  months  later,  when  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1620,  now  called  Forefathers*  Day, 
the  pilgrims,  consisting  of  101  souls,  landed  here  from 
the  MayJUnoer.  No  wonder  that  half  of  them  perished 
from  the  severity  of  the  first  winter.  They  who  escaped 
seem,  as  if  in  compeoRation,  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
unusual  longevity.  We  saw  in  the  g^ve-yard  the  tombs 
of  not  a  few  whose  ages  ranged  from  seventy-nine  to 
ninety-nine  years.  The  names  inscribed  on  their  monu- 
ments are  rery  characteristic  of  Puritan  times,  with  a 
somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of  other  very  familiar  ones, 
as  Jerusha,  Sally,  Adoniram,  Consider,  Seth,  Experience, 
Dorcas,  Polly,  Eunice,  Eliphalet,  Mercy,  &c.  The  New 
Englanders  laugh  at  the  people  of  the  **  Old  Colony  " 
for  remaining  in  a  primitive  state,  and  are  hoping  that 
the  railroad  from  Boston,  now  nearly  complete,  may 
soon  teach  them  how  to  go  a-head.  But  they  who  visit 
the  town  for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  will  not  com- 
plain of  the  antique  style  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  low  rooms,  with  panelled  walls,  and  huge  wooden 
beams  projecting  from  the  ceilings,  such  as  I  never  saw 
elsewhere  in  America.  Some  houses,  built  of  brick 
brought  from  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  brick-earth  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  pointed  out 
to  us  in  Leyden-street,  so  called  from  the  last  town  in 
Europe  where  the  pilgrims  sojourned  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  country  by  religious 
penecution.  In  some  private  houses  we  were  interested 
in  many  venerated  heir-looms,  kept  as  relics  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  among  others  an  antique  chair  of  carred 
wood,  which  came  over  in  the  Mayfloicer,  and  still 
retains  the  marks  of  the  staples  which  fixed  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  cabin.  This,  together  with  a  seal  of  Governor 
Winslow,  was  shown  me  by  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Han- 
wood,  daughter  of  a  Winslow  and  a  While,  and  who 
received  them  from  her  grandmother.  In  a  public 
building,  called  Pilgrim  Hall,  wo  saw  other  memorials 
of  the  same  kind,  as,  for  example,  a  chest  or  cabinet, 
which  had  belonged  to  Peregrine  White,  the  first  child 
born  in  the  colony,  and  which  came  to  him  from  his 
mother,  and  had  been  preserved  to  the  fifth  generation 
in  the  same  family,  when  it  was  presented  by  them  to 
the  Museum.  By  the  side  of  it  was  a  pewter  dish,  also 
given  by  the  White  family.  In  the  same  collection 
they  have  a  chair  brought  over  in  the  Mayjhtoer,  and 
the  helmet  of  King  Philip,  the  Indian  chief,  with  whom 
the  first  settlers  had  made  a  desperate  fight. 

"  A  huge  fragment  of  granite,  a  boulder  which  lay 
sunk  in  the  beach,  has  also  been  traditionally  declared 
to  have  been  the  first  spot  which  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims 


first  trod  when  they  landed  here ;  and  part  of  this  same 
rock  still  remains  on  the  wharf,  while  another  portion 
has  been  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  enclosed 
within  an  iron  railing,  on  which  the  names  of  forty-two 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been  inscribed.  They  who 
cannot  sympathize  warmly  with  the  New  Englanders  for 
cherishing  these  precious  relics,  are  not  to  be  envied, 
and  it  is  a  praiseworthy  custom  to  celebrate  an  annual 
festival,  not  only  here,  but  in  places  Reveral  thousand 
miles  distant.  Often  in  New  Orleans,  and  other  remote 
parts  of  the  Union,  we  hear  of  settlers  from  the  North 
meeting  on  the  22d  of  December  to  commemorate  the 
birth-day  of  New  England;  and  when  they  speak 
fondly  of  their  native  hills  and  valleys,  and  recall  their 
early  recollections,  they  are  drawing  closer  the  ties 
which  bind  together  a  variety  of  independent  States 
into  one  great  confederation. 

"  Colonel  Perkins,  of  Boston,  well  known  for  his  muni- 
ficence, especially  for  founding  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  informed  me  in  1846,  that  there  was  but  one  link 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  personal  communication  between 
him  and  Peregrine  White,  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  a  few  days  after  the  pilgrims  landed. 
White  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was  known  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Cobb,  whom  Colonel  Perkins  visited 
in  1807,  with  some  friends  who  yet  survive.  Cobb  died 
in  1808,  the  year  after  Colonel  Perkins  saw  him.  He 
was  then  blind,  but  his  memory  fresh  for  every  thing 
which  had  happened  in  his  manhood.  He  had  served 
as  a  soldier  at  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton, 
in  1745,  and  remembered  when  there  were  many  Indians 
near  Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  occasionally  fired  a 
cannon  near  the  town  to  frighten  them,  and  to  this 
cannon  the  Indians  gave  tlie  name  of '  Old  Speakum.' 

"  When  we  consider  the  grandeur  of  the  results  which 
have  been  realized  in  the  interval  of  22.5  years,  since  the 
Mayflower  sailed  into  Plymouth  Harbour, — how  in  that 
penod  a  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  souls  has  sprung 
into  existence,  and  peopled  a  vast  continent,  and  covered 
it  with  cities,  and  churches,  schools,  colleges,  and  rail- 
roads, and  filled  its  rivers  and  ports  with  steam-boats 
and  shipping;  we  regard  the  pilgrim  relics  with  that 
kind  of  veneration  which  trivial  objects  usually  derive 
from  high  antiquity  alone." 

On  returning  to  Boston,  where  he  intended  to  pass 
some  time,  and  disliking  the  publicity  of  the  boarding- 
houses.  Sir  Charles  at  length  with  difficulty  obtained 
private  rooms  in  one  of  the  hotels.  The  landlord, 
after  showing  the  apartments  and  stating  the  terms, 
ended  with  the  additional  recommendation: — 

"'Ours  is  a  temperance  house— prayers  orthodox.' 
I  presume  that  my  countenance  betrayed  the  amusement 
which  this  last  piece  of  intelligence  afforded,  for  he 
instantly  added  in  an  under  tone, '  But  if  you  and  your 
lady  should  not  attend  prayers,  it  will  not  be  noticed.' " 

Settled  awhile  in  the  capital  of  New  England,  the 
author  had  time  to  observe  the  state  of  society  in 
what  may  be  called  this  model  city  of  the  Union. 
His  opinion  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  favourable. 
There  is  one  fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  proof  of  the  general  cui- 
iivation  of  the  community : — 

"  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  self-respect  pervading 
all  classes  in  the  New  England  States,  which  enables 
those  who  rise  in  the  world,  whether  in  political  life,  or 
by  making  large  fortunes  in  trade,  if  they  have  true 
gentility  of  feeling,  to  take  their  place  in  good  society 
easily  and  naturally.  Their  power  of  accommodating 
themselves  to  their  new  position  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  free  schools  to  all, 
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howevet  humble  in  gUOhn,  lo  Uiat  th^  we  nn\j  la 
dangsr  of  betnrlng  their  low  origin,  by  un^nrMnmatieal 
phrases  and  fftulty  pronunciation.  The  nniverBality  of 
education  is  a  necesiaary  a^JQiict  to  social  and  political 
equality," 

The  following  distinction  is  ycty  acutely  drawn : — 

"  The  Americans  in  general  hare  mora  self-possession 
and  self-confidence  tbui  Englishmen;  although  this 
charaoteristic  belongs  perhaps  less  to  the  Bosnians 
than  to  the  eitisens  of  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
I}nion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  great 
B^pobUo  are  sensitive  and  touchy  about  their  countiy, 
a  point  on  which  the  English  are  imperturbably  indif- 
ferentj  being  proud  of  eyeiy  thing  British,  even  to  a 
&ult  It  might  be  better  if  each  of  the  gn»t  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  would  borrow  something  of 
the  qualities  of  the  other— if  John  Bull  had  less 
mauoaise  honte,  bo  as  to  care  less  for  what  others  were 
thinking  of  himself  individuaUy,  and  if  Jonathan  oared 
less  for  what  others  are  thinking  of  his  country,*' 

Boston  is  well  known  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
literatore  and  science  of  America.    Accordingly: — 

'*  In  the  literary  circles  here,  we  meet  with  sereral 
writers  who  are  keeping  up  an  actiye  correspondence 
with  distinguished  men  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
especially  with  English  authors.  We  were  often  amused 
to  observe  how  much  the  conyersation  turns  on  what  is 
going  on  in  London.  One  day  I  was  asked  whether  it 
were  true,  that  the  committee  for  deciding  on  the 
statues  to  be  setup  in  the  new  House  of  Lords  had 
voted  ip  fkvour  of  Richardson,  before  they  could  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  should  honour  Pope, 
Diyden,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  and  whether  Milton  was 
at  first  blackballed^  ^d  how  they  could  possibly  be 
disputing  about  the  rival  claims  of  Hume  and  Robertson, 
as  historians,  while  a  greater  than  either  of  them. 
Gibbon,  was  left  out  of  the  question.  'Do  your 
countiymen,' said  one  of  my  friends  to  me,  'mean  to 
imitate  the  spirit  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  excluded 
Luther  from  his  Walhalla  because  he  was  a  Protestant, 
and  instead  of  Shakspeare  and  Newton,  could  endure 
no  representatives  of  British  genius,  save  the  orthodox 
King  Alfred  and  Roger  Bacon  1/  I  was  curious,  when  I 
got  home,  to  learn  how  much  ot  this  gossip  about  things 
in  the  old  country  was  founded  on  correct  information, 
and  was  relieved  to  find,  that  the  six  poets  ultimately 
seleoted  wore  Chauoer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  ^lilton, 
Drydon,  and  Pope,  a  result  which,  considering  that  a 
single  blackball  excluded,  did  credit  to  the  umpires, 
and  would  I  am  sure  be  approved  of  by  a  literanr  Jury 
in  Massachusetts.  I  was  also  glad  to  hear  that  in 
Bavaria,  as  soon  as  political  parties  changed,  a  royal 
order  was  issued  to  admit  the  bust  of  Luther  into  the 
Walhalla." 

There  is  something  very  beautiful,  and  which 
strongly  argues  a  high  tone  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  read  in  all  the  churches  on  Thanks- 
givilig-day.  He  called  on  the  people  of  the  State, 
now  that  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  to  praise  the 
God  of  heaven  for  his  bounties,  and  in  their  cheerful 
family  circles  to  render  to  Him  a  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  goodness. 

" '  Let  us  praise  II  im,  that  under  His  protecting  provi- 
dence the  institutions  of  state,  of  religion,  of  learning 
and  education,  established  by  tiie  prudence  and  wisdom 
of  our  fiithers.  under  which  their  children  have  been 
prosperous  and  happy,  have  come  down  to  us  unimpaired 
and  in  full  vigour. 

" '  That  the  various  classes  of  our  dtizens,  under  the 


mild  and  equal  go?«nunant  of  Uws  made  by  thflmaelT«^ 
pursue  unmolested,  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea, 
their  peaceful  occupations. 

<•<  that  although  W6  have  heaid  the  distant  nimoiir, 
and  seen  the  prepamtionvfor  war,  onr  common  oowitiT 
is  yet  at  peace  with  all  the  world.' " 

Peace  priniriples,  it  should  be  remarked,  an  makbg 
great  progress  in  the  Northern  States,  when  the 
annezEtion  of  Texas,  and  the  war  with  Mexico, 
leading,  as  these  measures  did,  both  to  an  immflHi^ 
extension  of  slavery  and  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
military  aggieasion,  were  regarded  with  almost 
nniveraal  disapprobation.  It  is  oheeiing  to  regard 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  here  described. 

"The  general  intelligence,  fostered  by  education 
and  the  diflusioa  of  cheap  literature,  is  such  that 
crowded  audiences  are  drawn,  night  after  night,  through 
the  whole  winter,  in  spite  of  frost  and  snow,  from  the 
does  of  lahourera  and  mechanics,  mingled  with  those 
of  higher  station,  to  listen  with  deep  interest  to  leetnres 
on  natural  theology,  loology,  geology,  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare,  the  beauties  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  petmliar 
excellencies  of  Comus  and  Lycidas,  treated  in  an  eleva- 
ted style,  by  men  who  would  be  heard  with  pleasure  by 
the  most  refined  audiences  in  London.  Among  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  of  the  increasing  taste  for  reading, 
the  great  number  of  lending  libraries  in  every  district 
must  not  be  foigotten.  Towards  the  purchase  of  these, 
the  State  grants  a  oertain  sum,  if  an  equal  amount  be 
subscribed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are  left  to  their 
own  choioe  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  best 
English  poets  and  novelists  are  almost  always  to  be  met 
with  in  each  collection,  and  works  of  biography,  history, 
travels,  natural  history,  and  science.  The  selection  is 
carefully  made  with  reference  to  tohai  the  people  wiU 
read,  and  not  what  men  of  higher  education  or  station 
think  they  ought  to  read." 

Nor  are  the  higher  interests  of  science  foigotten  in 
the  earnest  work  of  cultivating  the  intelligence  of  the 
masses. 

"Since  my  first  visit  to  Cambridge,'*  says  Sir 
Charles,  **  professorships  of  botany,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  chemistry,  have  been  founded.  There  was  previously 
a  considerable  staff  for  the  teaching  of  literature,  law, 
and  medicine,  and  hUelv  an  entire  new  department  for 
engineering,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  in  their  application  to 
the  arts,  has  been  instituted.  One  individual,  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  a  gentleman  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
has  contributed  no  less  a  sum  than  20,000  guineas  towards 
the  support  of  this  department.  One  of  the  new  chairs 
is  now  filled  by  a  soologist  of  the  highest  European 
reputation.  Professor  Agassis.  A  splendid  bequest  also, 
of  equal  amount,  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
Cambridge  observatory,  near  Boston;  for  which  the 
country  had  already  obtained,  at  a  great  cost,  a  large 
telescope,  which  has  resolved  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
and  has  enabled  the  astnmomer,  Mr.  Bond,  simulu- 
neously  with  an  English  observer,  Mr.  Lessell,  to 
discover  a  new  satellite  of  Saturn." 

And  should  any  be  disposed  to  apprehend,  that  if 
men  of  the  humblest  condition  be  taught  to  enjoy  the 
poems  of  Milton  and  Gray,  the  romances  of  Scott,  or 
lectures  in  literature,  astronomy,  and  botany,  or  if 
they  read  a  newspaper,  and  often  indulge  in  the 
stirring  excitement  of  party  politics,  thej  will  be  not 
contented  with  their  situation  in  life,  nor  submit  to 
hard  labour,  such  fears  are  dispelled  by  the  ack^iow- 
ledgment  of  the  rich,  that  where  ike  free  schools  have 
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iim  improo&d,  the  jMople  are  kmi  addicted  to  intern- 
paranee,  are  more  provident,  have  more  respect  for 
property  and  the  iatce^  are  more  conservative,  and  less 
led  awa^  hy  socialist  or  other  revolutionary  doctrines. 
May  we  uot  confidently  assert,  that  in  proportipn  aa 
edaoation  haa  been  diffused  in  our  own  side  the 
Atlantic,  the  same  results  hare  foUowed;  and  that  if 
they  are  not  so  decided  as  in  the  New  England 
States,  it  is  because  neither  the  goyenunent  nor  the 
people  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improFcment  of  the  community  at  large  ? 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  linger  with  our  author  o?i 
his  journey  sputhwardj  by  way  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphiia,  to  the  seat  or  Government  at  Washing- 
ton. Here,  besides  enjoying  the  eloquence  of  Daniel 
Webster,  he  was  no  less  amused  by  some  specimens 
of  a  different  description  from  the  Western  States. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  burlesque  or  caricature  the 
ambitious  style  of  certain  members  of  CongresSi  espo- 
cially  some  who  have  risen  from  humble  stations,  and 
whose  schooling  has  been  among  the  backwoods.  A 
grave  report,  drawn  up  in  the  present  session  by  the 
member  for  Illinois,  as  chairman  of  a  Postroffice  Com- 
mittee, may  serve  as  an  eiample.  After  speaking  of 
the  American  republic  as  '  the  infant  Hercules,'  and  the 
extension  of  their  imperial  dominion  over  the  'northern 
continent  and  oriental  seas,*  he  exclaims,  '  The  destiny 
of  our  nation  has  now  become  revealed,  and  great  events, 

anlckening  in  the  womb  of  time,  reflect  their  clearly 
efined  shadows  into  our  very  eyeballs.  Oh  I  why  does 
a  cold  generation  frigidly  repel  ambrosial  gifts  like 
thefle,orsacrilegiously^he8itateto  embrace  their  glowing 
and  resplendent  fate]  Must  this  backward  pull  of  the 
government  never  cease  1  and  the  nation  tug  for  ever 
beneath  a  dead  weighty  which  trips  its  heels  at  every 
stride  1'" 

Sir  Charles  had  now  entered  the  Slave  States,  as  they 
are  called,  the  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of 
which  are  so  strikingly  different  from  those  of  the  norih, 
that  many  have  apprehended  an  eventual  separation. 
Upon  the  general  subject  of  slavery  in  America,  and 
the  capabilities  and  condition  of  the  negroes,  no 
writer  on  this  confessedly  difficult  subject  is  more 
candid  or  valuable.  After  much  observation,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  **  if  the  coloured  men 
had  fair  play,  and  were  carefully  educated,  they  might 
soon  be  safely  entrusted  with  equality  qf  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights.  Whatever  be  their  present  inferiority  as 
a  race,  some  of  them  have  already  shown  superior 
abilities  to  a  great  many  of  the  dominant  whites." 
Whether  the  blanks  might  eventually  attain  a  perfect 
and  general  equality  with  the  white  race,  is  another 
and  a  doubtful  question. 

**  Already,  however,  their  task-masters  have  taught 
them  to  speak  with  more  or  less  accuracy  one  of  the 
noblest  of  languages,  to  shake  off*  many  old  supersti- 
tions, to  acquire  higher  ideas  of  morality  and  habits  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  have  converted  thousands 
of  them  to  Christianity.  Many  they  have  emancipated, 
and  the  rest  are  gradually  approaching  to  the  condition 
of  the  ancient  serfs  of  Europe,  half  a  century  or  more 
before  their  bondage  died  out." 

So  rapid  has  been,  indeed,  their  improvement  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  that  laws  have  been  passed,  with  a 
singular  refinement  of  injustiee,  against  their  being 


allowed  to  nudio  oontivrta  fiif  iHuldiaga,  last  they 
should  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  whites;  thus 
retarding  the  progress,  and  curtailing  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  kept  in  a  stat«  of  slaveiy,  oa  th^  plea 
of  their  essential  inferiority  to  their  whiter  brethren. 
At  Savannah  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  a  Baptist  church 
where  he  found  himself  the  only  white  man,  the  con- 
gregation consisting  of  about  600  negroes,  of  various 
shades,  most  of  them  very  dark.  They  joined  har- 
moniously in  a  hymn.  The  preacher  was  a  negro  of 
pure  African  blood,  a  grey-headed,  venerable-looking 
man.  "  To  see  thus,"  he  observes,  "  a  body  of 
African  origin,  who  had  built  a  church  for  themselves^ 
elected  a  pastor  of  their  own  race,  and  secured  him  an 
annual  salary,  to  hear  the  wjiole  service  respectably 
conducted,  and  the  singing  admirably  performeOi 
surely  marks  an  astonishing  step  in  civilisation. 
The  pews  were  well  fitted  up,  and  the  church  well 
ventilated,  and  there  wtus  no  disagreeable  odour.  The 
late  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  when  he  had  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  obtain  from  an  American  of  liberal  views  some 
explanation  of  his  strong  objection  to  confer  political 
and  social  equality  on  the  blacks,  drew  from  him  at 
length  the  reluct^mt  confession,  that  the  idea  of  any 
approach  to  future  amalgamation  waa  insufferabla  to 
any  man  of  refinement,  unless  he  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  olfactory  nerves.  On  hearing  which,  Mr.  Smith 
exclaimed — 

'  Et  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem 
Civis  erat  r' 

And  such,  then,  are  the  qualifications  by  which  the 
rights  of  suffrage  and  citizenship  are  to  be  deter- 
mined !  " 

Sir  Charles  himself  saw  no  instances  of  cruelty  to 
slaves,  though  he  does  not  doubt  their  occasional 
occurrence.  Much  attachment  often  subsists  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves  to  their  masters  and  mistresses,  who 
have  no  small  responsibility  in  looking  after  their 
wants.  Tlie  wife  of  a  planter,  like  that  of  a  parson, 
has  no  little  to  superintend ;  she  must  have  an  eye 
to  every  contingency.  While  cutting  out  dresses  for 
the  negroes,  a  lad  will  come  running  in,  with  **  Missis, 
Daddy  Ajax  say  he  ben  broke  de  ax,  and  ax  me  for 
ax  you  for  lend  him  de  new  ax."  "  If  she  pays  a  visit 
to  the  nearest  town,  she  is  overwhelmed  with  com- 
missions for  the  slaves,  especially  articles  of  dress,  of 
which  they  are  passionately  fond.  The  stuff  mpat 
be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  many  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  precise  colour  or  fashionable  #hada. 
White  muslin,  with  figured  patterns,  is  the  rage  just 
now." 

In  what  way  emancipation  will  ultimately  be  brought 
about,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossibk,  to  foresee ;  but 
in  Yiiginia  the  black  race  are  already  felt  as  fm 
encumbrance  that  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of. 

**  Had  some  legislative  provision  been  made  with  this 
view,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a  period  being 
fixed t  after  which  all  the  cJuldren  in  Virginia  should  be 
free,  that  new  State  would  have  afforded  a  useful  outlet 
for  the  black  population,  and  whites  would  have  sup- 
CD  Virgil,  Oeorg.  ii.  133. 
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plied  the  Tftcancies  now  filled  by  the  breeding  of 
negroes.  [The  same  plan  was,  we  believe,  auggeaied 
by  Jeffenon  in  a  letter  recently  made  public  in  the 
newspapen.]  Tet,  that  the  condition  of  slaves  is 
steadily  improving,  all  seem  agreed." 

Proceeding  still  further  southward  into  Alabama, 
our  traveller  encounters  a  softer  climate,  tropical  vege- 
tation, and  a  ruder  state  of  society.  He  meets  with 
emigrants  or  slave-dealers  moving  on  to  Texas  with 
their  human  capital,  to  turn  them  to  greater  account. 

"  The  different  stages  of  civilization  to  which 
fiunilies  have  attained  who  live  here  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  equality,  is  often  amusing  to  a  stranger,  but 
must  be  intolerable  to  some  of  those  settlera  who  have 
been  driven  by  their  losses  from  the  more  advanced 
districts  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  having  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  Sometimes  In  the  morning  my 
host  would  bo  of  the  humblest  class  of  '  crackers,'  or 
some  low  itinerant  Qerman  or  Irish  emig^rant,  the  wife 
sitting  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  doing  no  work,  and 
reading  no  books.  In  the  evening  I  came  to  a  neigh- 
bour whose  library  was  well  stored  with  works  of 
French  and  Knglish  authors,  and  whose  first  question  to 
me  was, '  Pray  tell  me,  who  do  you  really  think  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,**  *  Paying,  with  Mrs. 
Lyell,  a  visit  to  the  Governor's  wife,  the  landlady  of  the 
inn  made  one  of  the  party,  juet  as  if  we  were  visitors  at 
her  house.  She  was  very  much  amused  at  my  wife's 
muff;  and  among  other  inquiries,  said  to  her,  '  Do  tell 
me  how  you  make  your  soap  in  England; '  that  useful 
article  being  here  entirely  manufactured  at  home.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  vLsited  a  lawyer  at  his  country 
house,  in  Alabama;  one  accustomed  to  the  beat  society 
of  a  large  city,  and  the  ladies  of  whose  family  were 
refined  and  cultivated ;  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  to 
my  great  surprise,  to  invite  the  driver  of  my  gig,  a 
half-caste  Indian,  who  travelled  without  any  change  of 
clothes,  to  sit  down  with  us  at  table.  He  was  of  a  dark 
shade,  but  the  blood  was  Indian,  not  African,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  one  of  the  Southern  aristocracy." 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  is  of  course  peculiar  to 
a  newly  settled  and  thinly  peopled  part  of  the  country. 

Li  regard  to  the  reputed  iuquisitiveness  of  the 
Americans,  Sir  Charles  declares  that  he  was  as  little 
teazed  with  questions  about  his  private  affairs  as  he 
would  have  been  in  France  or  Scotland.  A  curious 
story  was  related  to  him  of  a  New  Englander  who  was 
seated  by  a  reserved  companiou  in  a  railway  car,  and 
who,  by  way  of  beginning  a  conversation,  said,  "  Are 
you  a  bachelor?"  To  which  the  other  replied,  drily, 
"  No,  I'm  not."  "  You  are  a  married  man  ?  "  con- 
tinued he.  "  No,  I'm  not."  "  Then  you  must  be  a 
widower?"  "No,  I'm  not."  Here  there  was  a 
short  pause ;  but  the  undaunted  querist  returned  to 
the  charge,  observing,  "  If  you  are  neither  a  bachelor, 
nor  a  manied  man,  nor  a  widower,  what  in  the  world 
can  you  be  ?"  "If  you  must  know,"  said  the  other, 
"  rm  a  divorced  man  !  " 

If  there  is  too  great  a  facility  of  divorce  in  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
difficulty  is  too  great  in  England ;  and,  owing  to  the 
additional  obscuiity  of  the  law  relating  to  marriages 
abroad,  but  lately  altered,  we  happened  to  know  one 
who  was  neither  bachelor,  married,  widower,  nor  yet 
divorced — who  did  not,  in  short,  know  what  he  was 
himself,  nor  could  the  legal  courts  decide  the  question 
for  him. 


At  length  Sir  Charles  reached  New  Orleans,— the 
great  emporium  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  The 
carnival  had  nearly  finished.  How  different  such  a 
scene  from  the  staidness  and  intellectuality  of  Boston ! 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
named  after  the  Grand  Monarqne,  was  originally 
settled  by  his  lively  subjects.  Disembarking  at  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  our  traveller  entered  the  car  of  a  rail- 
way built  on  piles,  which  conveyed  him,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  to  the  great  city,  passing  over  swamps  in 
which  the  tall  cypress,  hung  with  Spanish  moss,  was 
flourishing,  and  below  it  numerons  shrubs  just  burst- 
ing into  leaf.    Every  thing  wore  a  tropical  aspect. 

"  In  many  gardens  of  the  suburbs  the  almond  and 
peach  trees  were  in  full  blossom.  [This  was  in  February.] 
In  some  places,  the  blue-leaved  palmetto,  and  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  iris,  were  very  abundant  \Ve  saw  a 
tavern,  called  the  Elysian  Fields  Coffee-house,  and  some 
othera  with  French  inscriptions.  We  might,  indeed, 
have  supposed  that  we  were  approaching  the  environs  of 
Paris,  but  for  the  negroes  and  mulattos,  and  the  large 
verandahs  reminding  us  that  the  windows  required  pro- 
tection from  the  sun's  heat  It  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Carnival.  From  the  time  we  landed  in  New  England 
to  this  hour,  we  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  country  where 
all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  labouring  from  morning 
till  night,  without  ever  indulging  in  a  holiday.  I  had 
sometime  thought  that  the  national  motto  should  be, 
'All  work  and  no  play.'  It  was  quite  a  novel  and 
refreshing  sight  to  see  a  whole  population  giving  up 
their  minds  for  a  short  season  to  amusement  There 
was  a  grand  proccHiiion  parading  the  streets,  almost 
every  one  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  attire,  troops  of 
them  on  horseback,  some  in  open  carriages,  with  bands 
of  mu»c,and  in  a  varietyof  costumes— some  as  Indians, 
with  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  one,  a  jolly  &t  man,  as 
Mardi  Gras  himself.  All  wore  masks,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  crowd,  or  stationed  in  a  balcony  above,  we 
saw  persons,  armed  with  bags  of  flour,  which  they 
showered  dovm  copiously  on  any  one  who  seemed  parti- 
cularly proud  of  his  attire.  The  strangenefs  of  the 
scene  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  blending  of 
negroes,  quadroons,  and  mulattos  in  the  crowd ;  and  we 
were  amused  by  observing  the  ludicrous  surprise,  mixed 
with  contempt,  of  several  unmasked,  stiff,  grave  Anglo- 
Americans  from  the  North,  who  were  witnessing,  for 
the  first  time,  what  seemed  to  them  so  much  mummery 
and  tom-foolery.  One  wagoner,  coming  out  of  a  cross 
street,  in  his  working-day  dress,  drove  his  team  of 
horses  and  vehicle,  heavily  laden  with  cotton  bales, 
right  through  the  procession,  causing  a  long  interruption. 
The  crowd  seemed  determined  to  allow  nothing  to  dis- 
turb their  good  humour;  but  although  many  of  the 
wealthy  Protestant  citixens  take  part  in  the  ceremony, 
this  rude  intrusion  struck  me  as  a  kind  of  foreshadowing 
of  coming  events,  emblematic  of  the  violent  shock 
which  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- Americans  is  about  to 
give  to  Uie  old  rSgime  of  Louisiana." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  unavoidably  compel  us 
to  pass  over  Sir  Charles's  ascent  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  the  remainder  of  his  work.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  glean  a  few  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  or  we  might,  perhaps,  have  hinted  objections 
to  some  of  the  author's  views  and  statements. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the 
work  is  both  valuable  and  entertaining.  TVe  need 
not  say  how  important  it  is  to  the  lover  of  science, 
and  to  the  student  of  geology  in  particular. 

After  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  state  of  this 
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vast  commonwealth,  aud  findmg  that,  although  menaced 
with  perils  peculiar  to  itself,  it  has  gone  on  flourishing, 
in  spite  of  the  sinister  prognostications  of  its  enemies, 
and  then  looking  at  the  unsettled  state  of  repuhlican 
Trance,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquii-e  into  the  cause 
of  the  amazing  contrast.  This  we  cannot  but  attribute, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  to  difference  of  national 
character.  We  remember  to  have  met  a  French- 
man who,  while  he  professed  himself  theoreticallj  a 
republican,  avowed  his  conviction,  that  his  country- 
men— to  use  his  own  words — "  must  be  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron."  "  France,"  says  Dr.  Channing,  speaking 
of  the  first  Revolution,  "  failed  through  the  want  of 
that  moral  preparation  for  liberty ^  toithout  which  the 
blessing  cannot  be  secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  the 
good  she  sought — she  was  too  corrupt  for  freedom." 
An  able,  though  perhaps  prejudiced  contemporary, 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  France,  after  all  her 
recent  convulsions,  will  subside  a  second  time  into  a 
military  despotism.  We  heartily  trust  not ;  but  there 
is  too  much  to  justify  the  apprehension.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  the  American  people  must 
be  looked  for  precisely  in  their  possession  of  what 
was  wanting  to  tlie  French — ^a  fitness  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty.  "  Its 
seeds  were  sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
people.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  con- 
victions and  generous  principles  liberally  diffused. 
There  was  no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders 
swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  its  influences  like  a 
mighty  heart,  through  dependent  and  subservient  pro- 
vinces. The  country  was  all  heart.  A  country  that 
does  not  possess  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in 
its  own  heart,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free." 


VALERIE.' 

Though  of  a  slighter  texture  than  most  of  his 
previous  productions,  this  lively  and  well-told  story  of 
a  maiden  life,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  almost  heroic 
struggles  to  which  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  a 
sense  of  unmerited  wrong,  and  a  high  standard  of 
principle,  can  arouse  the  female  mind,  is  not  unworthy 
the  distinguished  fame  of  its  author.  The  novels  of 
Captain  Marryatt  assumed  at  once  that  rank  in  the 
public  estimation  to  which  they  were  so  pre-eminently 
entitled.  They  are  highly  original,  stamped  with 
individuality,  and,  in  point  of  force  and  of  vivacity  of 
character,  sui generis,  without  falling  into  extravagance 
or  eccentricities  on  the  one  hand — into  more  wretched 
affectation,  mannerism,  self-repetition,  and  morbid 
sentiments,  on  the  other.  They  are  free  from  the 
vices  of  most  of  his  great  contemporaries :  they  are 
sound  at  the  core,  of  a  right  spirit,  and  of  an  elevated 
morality, — that  best  morality  for  old  and  young, 
founded  upon  respect,  duty,  docility,  and  love  of 
obedience  in  order  to  merit  command.    Nor  are  his 

(1)  "Valeric.  An  Autobiography."  By  Captain  Marryatt,  R.N. 
Author  of  '*  Peter  Simple,"  '*  Frank  Mildmay,"  ftc.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Colbum. 


writings  at  all  of  a  conventional  character.  Indebted 
for  their  celebrity  to  extensive  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  a  faithful  delineation  of  seafaiing  charac- 
ters, or  to  merely  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  ludicrous  in 
the  situations  and  incidents  of  the  admirable  and  often 
inimitable  scenes  which  he  depicts  with  more  than 
the  vigour  and  the  fine  touches  of  truth  and  pathos, 
he  has  none  of  that  mawkish  sentiment,  that  con- 
tinual straining  after  effect,  that  vnpasto,  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  or  laying  on  of  colours,  to  effect  that 
which  a  first-rate  artist  can  produce  at  a  single  stroke, 
which  we  detect  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
and  even  Thackeray  and  Jerrold,  though  in  a  less 
degree.  He  is,  in  other  words,  most  free  from  that 
besetting  sin— literary  cant ;  that  perpetual  idea — ^the 
presence  of  the  author;  the  conceit,  the  fancy,  the 
ever-egotistic  style  and  spirit;  in  short,  the  proud 
exhibition  of  the  showman  instead  of  the  show.  From 
other  and  more  serious  vices  of  style,  no  less  than  from 
affected  sentiment  and  a  very  doubtful  character  and 
tendency  of  moral  inspiration,  he  is  equally  exempt. 
He  is  uniformly  simple,  straightforward,  and  earnest  in 
all  he  says ;  and  so  easy,  flowing,  and  connected  in  his 
style,  that,  as  in  the  characters  of  our  great  bard,  we 
lose  sight  of  all  adjuncts — fiction  and  author  alike — 
in  the  apparently  unstudied  nature,  the  easy  power, 
the  perfect  form  and  truthfulness  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  brought  before  us.  Nearly  all  first-rate 
writers  possess  a  twofold  power,  which  seems  to  glory 
in  happy  contrast.  Where  there  exists  the  deepest 
pathos  there,  too,  the  most  true  vein  of  humour  will  be 
found  running  the  richest ;  and  this  is,  par  exeellencey 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits,  as  we  propose  to 
show,  in  this  happily-depicted  novel ;  as  such  it  really 
is,  of  this  rarely-gifted,  delightful  writer. 

In  its  whole  spirit,  as  in  its  lofty  and  pure  moral, 
its  beautiful  illustration  of  heart  discipline,  and  self- 
reliance  on  sound  religious  principle,  the  simple  tale 
before  us,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Opie,  will  live,  and  become 
fully  appreciated,  and  produce  as  much  good  fruit  as 
some  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  herself. 

Valerie  is  the  daughter  of  a  French  gentleman  and 
a  soldier,  sprung  from  the  old  nobility ;  but  depending, 
for  the  most  part,  on  Ids  sword  for  success  in  life. 
She  is  bom  under  the  imperial  regime, — one  which 
valued  woman  only  as  the  mother  of  soldiers ;  a 
regime  in  too  full  and  fatal  activity  half  the  world  over 
up  to  this  very  hour.  So  Napoleon  promoted  marriage 
as  the  last  materiel  for  conscription;  the  nursery  to 
him  was  a  nursery  of  future  soldiers — the  military  plan- 
tations of  the  Czar ;  and  the  father  who  boasted  the 
most  boys  was  the  surest  to  meet  with  promotion. 
Upon  this  amiable  theory  the  fortunes  of  our  heroine 
are  made  to  turn,  and  she  pays  the  penalty  of  having 
been  bom  of  the  gentler  sex.  Her  first  step  in  life 
was  to  meet  a  stepmother  in  her  own  parent;  a 
violent-tempered,  handsome  lady,  who  ruled  her 
husband,  and  conceived  an  inveterate  dislike  to  her, 
because  she  had  falsified  her  own  prediction,  and  was  a 
girl.  Her  father,  also,  was  disappointed  in  a  brigade ; 
the  emperor  looked  cold  upon  them;  and,  unless  a 
kind  grandmother  had  come  timely  to  her  rescue,  she 
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mast  iiifallibly  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  thwarted 
ambition  and  maternal  craeltj,  amounting  almost  to 
an  insane  passion.  Howerer  terrible,  this  is  hy  no 
means  an  isolated  instance  of  the  effects  of  disap- 
pointed vanity  tipon  an  ill-regulated  imagination  and 
an  undisciplined  heart. 

Thus,  amid  scenes  of  mingled  pathos  and  humour, 
the  story  of  "Valerie  "  is  made  subservient  throughout 
to  the  illustratidn  of  those  moral  truths  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  most  essential  to  young  females  under 
circumstances  of  conflicting  duties,  and  calling  for 
energy  and  decision  of  character,  as  well  as  right 
principle,  combined  with  a  sense  of  religious  respon- 
sibility and  love  of  truth. 

"  My  grandmother  was  religious,  but  not  a  devotee. 
The  great  object  was  to  instil  into  me  a  love  of  truth, 
and  in  this  she  Was  indefatigable.  It  was  not  the  fault 
I  had  committed  which  caused  her  eoncem,  it  was  the 
fear  lest  I  should  deny  it,  which  worried  and  alarmed 
her.  To  prevent  this,  the  old  lady  had  a  curious  method 
— she  dreamed  for  my  benefit.  If  I  had  done  wrong, 
she  would  noi  accuse  me  until  she  had  made  such  in- 
quiries as  eonvlneed  her  that  I  was  tiie  guilty  person; 
and  then,  perhaps  she  would  say^  as  I  stood  by  her  aide, 
'  Valerie,  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  I  can't  get  it  out  of 
my  head ;  I  dreamt  that  my  little  girl  had  forgotten  her 
promise  to  me,  and  when  she  went  to  the  store  room, 
had  eaten  a  lai^  piece  of  cake/  She  would  fix  her  eyes 
upon  me  as  she  narrated  the  event  of  her  dream,  my 
face  would  be  covered  with  blushes,  and  my  eyes  cast 
down  in  confusion.  1  dared  not  look  at  her ;  and  by  the 
time  that  she  had  finished,  I  was  down  on  my  knees 
with  my  face  buried  in  her  lap." 

This  assumption  of  secret  knowledge — another 
version  of  the  little  bird — was  employed  to  good 
purposes,  as  for  instance : — 

"  '  I  have  had  a  dream  ;  a  most  dreadful  dream — it 
was  about  a  little  girl  who  crept  into  her  grandfather's 
room.' 

"  I  could  bear  no  more.  I  threw  myself  on  the  floor, 
and  in  an  agony,  screamed  out, '  Yes,  grandmamma,  and 
stole  two  sous,*  ** 

The  exposure  which  took  place  left  an  indelible 
impression,  which  led  to  so  great  k  reveJrence  for 
truth  and  the  right  of  property  as  never  afterwards 
to  be  eradicated.  But  Valerie  was  recalled  home,  and 
the  ill-usage  she  expefrienced  at  the  hands  of  her 
mother  almost  drove  her  to  despair. 

In  hateful  contrast  with  this  antipathy  is  the 
favouritism,  so  natitrally  described,  shown  towards 
the  second  brother,  Nicholas,  because  he  had  not  been 
educated  by  his  grandmother,  and  was  an  excellent 
musician ;  a  talent  which  endeared  him  to  his  mother, 
herself  a  first-rate  pianist.  In  vain  her  father  and 
good  brother  interfered  to  protect  her ;  and  the 
consequence  of  such  treatment  was  to  render  the 
victim  of  it  artful,  wid,  like  her  tyrant,  almost  cruel. 
She  was  condemned  to  household  labour  and  to  nurse 
the  youngest  child. 

Poor  Valerie  fled,  and  sought  refuge  with  her  good 
old  grandmother.  To  conciliate  the  dreaded  parent, 
she  placed  her  young  charge  at  the  best  pension  in 
Luneville,  and  paid  all  the  expenses.  The  wicked 
mother  claimed  her  child ;  the  old  hidy  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  authorities ;  and  the  messenger  tetumed 


empty-handed.  Valcne  enjoyed  the  respite  of  a  year- 
and-a-half,  and  was  improving  very  fast,  she  tells  us, 
in  her  educatidn  and  in  her  personal  appearance. 
But,  aks  I  her  happmess  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
artful  mother  expressed  regret  for  the  past,  and 
played  her  part  so  well  that  even  the  poor  ^1  was 
deceived,  and  hiduced  to  return  home.  We  arc  told  of 

"An  accumulated  debt  of  revenge,  which  had  been 
heaped  up  in  consequence  of  the  slights  she  had  re- 
ceived from  other  people  on  account  of  her  treatment  of 

me My  mother  burst  out  with  a  virulence  whieh 

exceeded  all  her  fbnner  cruelty.    Bdt  I  was  no  longer 

the  frightened  victim I  complained  to  my  fiither ; 

but  that  was  useless ;  my  brother  Auguste  now  took  my 
part  in  defiance  of  his  father,  and  it  was  one  scene  of 
conthkual  family  disoerd/' 

Valerie  a  second  time  took  to  flight;  was  again 
received  and  cherished  by  her  revered  relative,  to 
whom  she  owed  all  that  survived  such  treatment,  of 
beautiful  and  truthful  in  her  character,  With  this 
honoured  and  generous  being  she  remained  till  she 
had  very  nearly  completed  her  education.  Then  her 
evil  destiny,  or  good  angel,  as  it  may  be,  again  placed 
her  in  the  power  of  her  mother. 

"  It  was  my  graBdmother's  birth-day  ;  I  bad  worked 
for  her  a  beautiful  sacftel  in  lace  and  embroidery,  which 
with  a  large  bouquet,  1  brought  to  her  as  a  present  The 
old  lady  folded  me  in  her  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  then  told  me  thai  We  must  part;  and  thai  I  must 
return  to  my  father's.  Had  a  dagger  been  thrust  to  my 
heart,  I  could  not  have  received  more  .anguirii 

"  I  now  gave  a  new  cause  of  offence ;  one  that  a 
woman  proud  of  her  beahty  and  jealous  of  it^  decay 
does  not  easily  forgive;  I  Was  admired  and  paid  great 
attention  to  by  the  offioen )  ntnch  more  attention  than 
she  received  herself." 

The  last  half  clause  of  this  sentence,  simple  as  it 
may  appear  to  some,  is  really  the  touch  of  a  master, 
and  a  refined  one.  It  proves  that  the  author  knows 
how  to  pourtray  the  female  mind  and  disposition  with 
as  much  truth  and  accuracy  as  in  any  of  his  best 
portraits  of  men.  At  length  a  young  officer  makes  a 
proposal  to  the  father  for  the  beautiful  Valerie ;  and 
the  lady-mother,  full  of  secret  spite  tod  rage,  sounds 
her  upon  the  subject.  He  was  a  dark-complexioned 
man,  and  the  naive  reply,5"No,  ma'am,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him ;  he  is  too  black !" 

"  To  my  astonishment,  my  mother  flew  at  me,  and  I 
received  such  an  avalaoche  of  boxes  on  the  ears  fet  this 
reply,  that  I  was  glad  to  make  my  escape  as  fint  as  I 
could,  and  locked  myself  up  in  my  own  room." 

A  second  beating  was  for  refusing  to  perform  some 
menial  office. 

"  It  was  the  last  certainly,  but  it  was  the  most  severe. 
My  mother  caught  up  a  hearth-brush,  and  struck  me  for 
several  minutes  such  a  sueceesion  of  blows,  that  my  face 
was  so  dis6gured  I  was  hardly  to  be  recognised  ;  my  bead 
cut  open  in  several  places,  and  the  blood  pouring  down 
me  in  every  direction.  At  last  she  left  me  for  d»d  upon 
the  floor." 

Upon  returning  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  our 
unhappy  heroine  ran,  streaming  with  Mood,  across  the 
barrack -yard,  to  the  colonel's  house,  and  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  sister.  All  was  terror  and 
confusion ;  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  was  instsntly 
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sent  for ;  her  iroiuub  wei^  dressed ;  but  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  unhappy  girl  was  pitiable  to  behold. 

"  Kover,  madam,  will  I  again  enter  my  father's  house 
—if  yon  do  not  protect  me — if  nobody  will — If  you 
send  me  back,  I  will  thrcnr  myself  into  the  Beiae,  I  swear 
it  as  I  kneel" 

Madame  d'Albret  suggests  that  she  should  accom- 
pany her  to  her  house  in  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
concluded  that  she  had  drowned  herself  in  the  Seine. 
Poor  Valerie  is  delighted  beyond  measure,  and  she 
exults  with  something  of  that  fiendish  spirit  of  rerenge, 
with  which  her  mother  was  fast  inspiring  her,  when 
she  learnt  from  the  surgeon  that  that  mother  had  not 
succeeded  in  inflicting  irreparable  damage  upon  her 
beauty.  But  erett  now,  when  escaping  from  the 
demon  grasp  of  her  unnatural  parent,  and  the  world 
appears  all  couleur  de  rosey  her  joyous  hopes  are  of 
short  continuance.  An  adventurer,  who  imposes  on 
her  protectress,  pays  his  addresses  to  Valerie,  and  is 
refused.  He  vows  to  himself  a  deadly  revenge,  and 
poisons  the  mmd  of  Madame  d'Albret  against  her 
poor  proUgSe,  She  is  accordingly  consigned,  like  a 
bale  of  goods,  to  a  female  correspondent  of  her 
patroness,  a  Madame  Bathurst,  who,  with  her  niece, 
Caroline,  proceeds  in  ft  short  time,  accompanied  by 
our  heroine,  to  England. 

From  this  stage  of  the  story  th^  sc^ne  is  transferred 
to  London  and  the  vicinity,  and  new  characters  atid 
rapid  and  startling  incidents  pass  in  swift  succession, 
as  in  a  well-arranged  series  of  pictures  before  the 
spectator's  eye. 

''  Monsieur  de  G had  had  his  revenge,  and  gained 

hispDint  at  the  same  time.  He  had  obtained  the  wealth 
of  Madame  d'Albret  to  squander  at  the  gaming  table,  and 
had  contrived,  by  some  means  or  ether,  to  rain  me  in 
her  g^ood  opinion ;  I  perceived  at  once  that  all  was  lost, 
and  when  I  considered  the  awkwardness  of  mjr  poaition, 
1  was  almost  in  despair." 

The  evil  spirit  of  the  mother's  hate  and  of  the 
lover's  treachery  seemed  to  follow,  like  the  furies,  the 
steps  of  our  heroine,  and  to  scatter  the  brands  of 
discord  and  persecution  of  inilocence  into  whatever 
family,  ol*  among  whatever  society  she  appeared.  Yet 
self-sustained,  and  rising  indignantly  over  all  her 
accumulated  slights,  injuries,  and  oppressions,  she 
bore  up  nobly,  and  vindicated  the  spirit  and  indepen- 
dence of  a  pure  conscience  and  an  unsullied  truth. 

And  if  it  were  for  nothing  more  than  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  self-respect,  their  rights,  and  the  real 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  position,  that  young 
persons  so  circumstanced  can  achieve,  if  true  to 
themselves.  Captain  Marryatt  has  done  admirable 
service  here  to  the  almost  destitute  cause  of  those 
depending  for  their  bread  only  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  mind,  upon  superior  knowledge,  sense  of 
honour,  virtue,  and  truth.  But  these  we  know,  espe- 
cially in  England,  just  now,  are  not  such  powerful 
wooers  of  the  smiles  of  mammon  as  other  modes  of 
proceedmg,— the  artifices,  trickeries,  and  the  delusions 
practised  by  licensed  knaves,  great  and  small,  upon 
the  honest,  the  honourable,  and  the  poor.  In  this 
respect,  idso,  we  must  do  justice  to  the  author's 

T^nwfirs.    Hft  iR  RTi  liOTiAfit  \m't.p.r.  fttid  innHftn+lv  fKmVa 


with  Pope,  that  an  honest,  independent  character  is 
indeed  the  noblest  work  of  the  Deity.  How  truthftd 
and  how  important  to  hundreds  of  young  novel- 
readers,  if  only  to  obviate  the  false  and  pernicious 
doctrines  held  out  in  more  high-sounding  and  specious 
works  of  fiction ! 

"  I  returned  to  my  owti  room  j  and  was  (flad  to  be  once 
more  alone;  for  though  I  bore  up  well,  under  the 
circumstances,  still  the  compressed  excitement  was 
wearying  to  the  frame.  I  had  resolved  to  accept  the 
offer  of  Madame  Bathurst  at  the  time  die  made  it,  but  I 
did  not  choose  to  appear  to  jump  at  it|  as  she  probably 
expected  that  I  would.  I  felt  no  eonfidenee  in  any  one 
but  my  own  self  after  the  treatment  of  Madame  d'Albret, 
and  I  considered  that  Madame  Bathurst  would  probably 
dismiss  me,  as  soon  as  my  services  were  no  longer 
required,  with  as  little  ceremony.  Hiat  I  was  capable  of 
taking  charge  of,  and  instructing  Caroline,  I  knew  well, 
and  that  Madame  Bathurst  would  not  easily  proeure  a 
governess  so  finished  in  singing  and  music  as  myself. 
There  would  be  consequently  no  obligation,  and  I 
resolved  that  I  would  reject  her  terms  if  ihey  were  not 
favourable." 

Our  heroine  is  next  engaged  by  Lady  R i  a  true 

blue,  an  eccentric,  and  a  poetess^  A  variety  of  cOmie 
scenes  and  adventures  are  given  in  a  lively  a  veiti. 
A  young  and  witty  page  in  her  service,  who  takes  on 
him  great  airs,  and  turns  out  to  be  her  own  nephew 
and  a  gentleman  bom,  amuses  Valerie  exceedingly. 
Master  Lionel  had  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  without 
orders,  and  his  mistress  called  upon  him  to  pay  for 
them. 

"  At  this  moment,  Lady  B.  stoof)ed  from  her  chair  to 
pick  up  her  handkerchief.  There  were  some  sovereigns 
lying  in  the  desk,  and  the  lad  took  one  up,  and  as  Lady  R. 
rose  UD,  held  it  out  to  her  in  silence. 

"  'That's  right,  Lionel,'  said  Lady  IL  'of  all  things,  1 
like  honesty.' 

" '  Yes,  madame,'  replied  the  impudent  rogue^  '  like 
most  people  who  tell  their  own  stories — I  was  bom  of 
honest  but  poor  parents.' 

** '  I  believe  your  parents  were  honest;  and  now,  Lionel, 
to  reward  you,  I  shall  pay  fbryour  boots,  and  yen  may 
keep  your  sovereign.' 

" '  Thank  your  ladyship ;  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  cook 
is  outside  for  orders.' 

"  Lady  R.  rose  and  went  out  of  the  toom,  and  Mr. 
Lionel,  laughing  at  me,  put  the  sovereign  down  with  the 
others. 

" '  Now  I  call  that  real  honesty  j  you  saw  me  borrow  it, 
and  now  you  see  me  pay  it.' 

" '  Tes,  but  suppose  that  her  ladyship  had  not  given 
you  the  sovereign,  thenl' 

" '  I  should  have  paid  her  very  honestly,'  replied  he. 
'  If  I  wished  to  cheat  her  1  might  do  so  all  day  long. 
She  leaves  her  money  about  everywhere,  and  never 
knows  what  she  has.  If  I  wanted  to  steal,  I  should  not 
do  80  with  those  bright  eyes  of  yours  looking  at  me  all 
the  time.' 

" '  Yon  are  a  very  saucy  boy,'  replied  I,  more  amused 
than  angry. 

** '  It's  all  from  reading ;  and  it  s  not  my  fault,  for  her 
ladyship  makes  me  read,  and  I  never  yet  read  any  book 
about  old  times,  in  which  the  pages  were  not  saucy. 
But  I've  no  time  to  talk,  my  spoons  are  not  clean  yet." 

•*  The  episode  of  Lionel's  history— a  perfect  little 
tiovel  in  itself — ogives  a  fresh  charm  to  this  self-told 
narrative.  He  also  mainly  assists  in  the  d^no^ement, 
the  boarding-school,  and  the  love  scelies;  and,  of 
course,  the  final  happy  marriage  diid  destination  of 
our  snirited  and  nerseverinir  herdine. 
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One  thing,  however,  we  must  not  pass  oyer  without 
due  rebuke — the  degree  of  interest  she  took  in  the 
elopement  of  one  or  two  of  her  pretty  friends  and 
pupils.  Our  author  here  has  stretched  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  creating  some  very  pleasant  scenes  and  laugh- 
able situations,  which  tell  exceedingly.  A  blue-stock- 
ing party  is  thus  briefly  hit  off : — 

** '  No  music,  no  dancing,  nothing  but  buE^  buz,  buz; 
Won't  you  feel  it  stupid  1  * " 

Valerie  was  to  sit  for  her  ladyship's  model  of  a 
beautiful  heroine ;  Lionel  for  a  page. 

" '  Here,  Lionel ;  I  want  you  to  play  the  page.' 

"  •  I've  no  time  for  play,*  my  lady ;  *  I  am  page  in 
earnest.    There's  all  the  knives  to  clean.' 

"  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  they  sat. 

"  *  Now,  Miss  Valeric,'  he  said,  *  we'll  see  who  performs 
belt ;  I  think  yon  will  be  sooner  tired  of  sitting  than  I 
shall  be  of  looking  at  you.' " 

The  following,  on  matrimonial  scheming  for  daugh- 
ters, is  well  put : — 

"  '  I  believe  that  most  mothers  wish  that' 
'* '  I  grant  it,  and  perhaps  manoeuvre  as  much,  bat  with 
more  dkill  than  she  does,  for  every  one  sees  the  game ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  young  men  shy  off,  which 
they  probably  would  not  if  she  were  quiet,  for  they 
are  really  clever,  unaffected,  and  natural  girls.'" 

Accordingly,  Lady  R.'s  daughters,  with  the  help  of 
Valerie's  taste  and  accomplishments,  go  off  in  a 
twinkling,  even  to  their  wary  and  skilful  mother's 
astonishment. 

Lionel's  real  birth  is  made  known ;  and,  with  a  large 
fortune,  he  assumes  the  manners  and  position  of  a 
gentleman.  His  dexterity  in  obtaining  and  pursuing 
the  clues,  is  extremely  amusing.  He  surprises  the  old 
man  in  the  secret  into  a  confession  by  appearing  as 
his  own  grandson. 

To  our  surprise,  the  heroine  does  not  marry  this 
new-made  rich — whose  admiration  of  her  amounted 
to  reverence — ^but  one  still  handsomer,  more  accom- 
plished, and  wealtiiy.  Count  dc  Chabannes,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family.    She  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 

her  old  calumniator,  Mon.  G ,  weU  horsewhipped 

by  liim ;  and  there  are  some  rich  scenes  arising  out  of 
a  young  lady  having  given  the  card  of  a  friend  for  her 
own.  She  is  wooed  and  won  as  the  rich  heiress 
accordingly,  the  gentleman  refusing  to  believe  her 
own  protestations  that  she  is  any  one  else,  even  when 
she  signs  her  name  in  the  registry.  The  dtnouenient 
with  the  lady's  parents  is  full  of  true  humour. 


EDITOR'S  WRITING  DESK. 

"  Prisons  and  Prisoners." — Every  work  tending  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  neglected  masses  demands 
oiir  earnest  sympathy,  even  when  unable  in  every 
respect  to  agree  with  its  author ;  and,  having  given  cur- 
rency in  this  journal  to  Mr.  Pearson's  scheme  for  the 
reformation  of  prison -discipline,  in  which  the  separate 
system  is  condemned,  it  is  but  fair  to  listen  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  The  advocates  of  con- 
tending theories  too  commonly  lose  sight  of  some 


peculiar  advantage  in  each  other's  plan;  and  thus, 
while  justly  desirous  of  makbg  our  prisons  at  once  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  by  their  associated  labour 
saving  the  enormous  expense  at  present  incurred, 
Mr.  Pearson  has  hardly  appreciated,  perhaps,  the 
great  desirableness,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
separation  of  prisoners  before  their  trial,  at  least. 
This  point  was,  however,  we  remember,  urged  with 
great  force  at  the  discussion  which  took  place  in 
the  City  on  Mr.  Pearson's  plan ;  and  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  the  Chaphun  of  the 
Government  Model  Prison  at  Islington,  in  his  recent 
work,  called  "Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  is  conclusive 
in  settling  it.  The  separate  system,  too,  offers  great 
facilities  for  acting  favourably  upon  the  minds,  by 
moral  and  religious  suasion,  of  the  prisoners;  and 
that  the  effect  produced  by  tliese  means  is  often  very 
great,  abundant  evidence  has,  we  think,  been  afforded. 
Perhaps  a  system  which  should  retain  these  advan- 
tages,  and  yet  combine  with  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  punitive  discipline  and  self-supporting  labour  for 
which  Mr.  Pearson  justly  contends,  would  be  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.  In  addition  to  his  defence  of 
the  Pentouville  system,  Mr.  Kingsmill  adds  a  review 
of  the  different  plans  for  convict  discipline  and  for  the 
prevention  of  crime.  There  is  much  here  that  is  veiy 
important  and  interesting  upon  the  best  means  of 
checking  the  progress  of  juvenile  depravity ;  and  more 
especially  upon  the  desirableness  of  avoiding  imprisoH- 
ment/or  boys.  As  this  subject  has  lately  been  brought 
before  our  readers,  the  following  quotation  will  not 
be  without  interest  in  connexion  with  it : — 

"  I  am  not  reconciled  to  summary  convictions,  but  I 
highly  approve  of  frtqusnt  courts  to  tiv  petty  offenders 
of  all  i^es  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  1  would  make 
rcsHtniUon  of  the  thing  stolen,  or  of  its  money  value,  a 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  mv  opinion,  this  principle  might  be  usefully  adopted 
in  all  cases  of  leases  by  theft  or  fraud. 

"I  think  the  administration  of  the  law  as  to  juvenile 
offenders  requires  much  amendment.    We  want  prisons 
appropriated  to  them,  in  which  they  should  be  suojected 
to  a  pcUemai  but  severe  discipline,  and  that  not  for    ; 
short,  but  for  long  periods,  subject,  however,  to  remission    i 
on  amendment.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  aocor-    J 
dance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  have  such 
terms  of  imprisonment  indefinite,  as  some  have  sug-    i 
gested,  or  dependent  upon  a  system  like  a  debtor  and    l 
creditor  account,  in  which  the  prisoner  has  appeal  if 
the  account  be  unfairly  kept    There  are  institutions  ' 
abroad,  such  as  that  near  Hamburgh,  and  the  '  Colonie    ! 
Agricole'  in  France,  and  some  also  in  England,  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted  wholly,  or  in  part,  as 
models  for  juvenile  reformatory  prisons.     As  long, 
however,  as  juvenile  offenders  are  mixed  up  in  our  gaols 
with  adults,  no  effectual  improvement  can  tale  place. 
I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  regular  plan  for  a    ' 
robbery,  which  took  effect  and  was  tried  before  me,  was 
laid  in  one  of  what  is  called  our  best-regulated  gaols, 
and  on  the  trcad-mill.   The  instrument  there  was  a  boy, 
and  the  principals  were  adult  thieves.     I  may  add  that 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  judicious  plan  of  r^arm/or 
juvenile  offenders  would  be  the  mast  economical,  *as  well    i 
as  the  most  merciful  arrangement  which  could  be  made. 
The  expenses  now  incurred  by  their  repeated  re-com- 
mittals and  trials  greatly  exceed  the  probable  cost  of  an 
attempt  at  an  effectual  reformation,  and  to  cure  this 
class  of  offenders  would  be  to  cut  off  one  moat  prolific 
Bonrce  of  adult  crime." 
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THE  POWERSCOUET  WATEBPALL. 

(With  an  lUuHration.) 

The  vicinitj  of  Dublin  abounds  in  magnificent 
sceneiy.  In  our  last  number  we  displayed  one  of  its 
most  gloomy  phases,— the  monastic  valley  of  Glenda- 
lough.  This  month  we  present  another  altogether  as 
"Hani"  the  well-known  fall  in  Powerscourt  park, 
depicted  by  the  inimitable  Crcswick.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  graceful  in  Britain,  seen  as  it  is  over  a 
beautiful  amphitheatre  of  wooded  mountains.  It  is 
formed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  stream,  and  when 
unaugmented  by  heavy  rains,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
so  small,  that  the  ferruginous  basalt  rock  is  seen 
through  the  thin  veil  of  its  delicate  transparency. 
But  when  the  mountain  torrents  are  swollen  by  the 
winter  rains,  it  assumes  an  expression  of  great 
grandeur. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  striking  scenes, 
of  which  the  finest  is,  perhaps,  the  celebrated  "Dargle," 
a  deep  glen  overhung  with  ancient  woods,  with 
a  stream  brawling  under  their  covert,  and  forminjg  in 
its  passage  many  a  nook  that  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
might  have  coveted  for  their  secluded  bath. 

A  week  may  be  most  profitably  spent  in  exploring 
the  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  There  is  the 
well-known  Vale  of  Avoca,  the  scene  of  Moore's 
poem  of  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Waters ;"  the  wild  and 
dreary  solitudes  of  Glenmalure ;  the  romantic  Lake  of 
Luggela ;  the  Devil's  Glen,  and  the  Glen  of  the  Downs; 
with  Glendalough  and  its  ruins,  and  the  magnificent 
shores  of  Killiney  Bay,  Powerscourt,  and  the  Dargle. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  cite  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  great  capital  which  abounds  with  scenes  more 
inimitably  varied,  within  a  shorter  compass*. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MABEIED  LIFE  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AYTEBWABDS  mSTKESS  MILTON.^ 

Tueiday.'—'Liie  flows  away  here  in  such  unmarked 
tranquilitie,  that  one  hath  nothing  whereof  to  write, 
or  to  remember  what  distinguished  one  day  fipom 
another.  I  am  sad,  yet  not  dulle ;  methinks  I  have 
grown  some  yeares  older  since  I  came  here.  I  can 
fancy  elder  women  feeling  much  as  I  doe  now.  I 
have  nothing  to  desire,  nothing  to  hope,  that  is  likelie 
to  come  to  pass — ^nothing  to  regret,  except  I  begin  soe 
far  back,  that  my  whole  life  hath  neede,  as  'twere,  to 
begin  over  agayn 

Mr.  Agnew  translates  to  us  portions  of  Thuanus 
his  historic,  and  y*  letters  of  Theodore  Beza,  con- 
cerning y«  French  reformed  church;  oft  prolix,  yet 
interesting,  especially  with  Mr.  Agnew's  comments, 
and  allusions  to  our  own  time.  On  y*  other  hand, 
Eose  reads  Davik,  y*  swome  apologiste  of  Catherine 


de'  Medicis,  whose  charming  Italian  even  I  can  com- 
prehende ;  but  alle  is  false  and  plausible.  How  sad, 
that  y*  wrong  partie  shoulde  be  victorious !  Soe  it 
may  befaU  in  this  land;  though,  indeede,  I  have 
heurde  soe  much  bitter  rayling  on  bothe  sides,  that  I 
know  not  which  is  right.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  soe  distinctly  drawn,  methinks,  as  'twas  in  France. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  right  to  take  up  arms  agaynst  con- 
stituted authorities  ? — ^Yet,  and  if  those  same  autho- 
rities abuse  their  trust?  Nay,  women  cannot 
understand  these  matters,  and  I  Uiank  Heaven  they 
need  not.  Oulie,  they  cannot  help  siding  with  those 
they  love;  and  sometimes  those  they  love  are  on 
opposite  sides. 

Mr.  Agnew  sayth,  the  secular  arm  shoulde  never  be 
employed  in  spirituiill  matters,  and  that  y*  Hugenots 
committed  a  grave  mistake  in  choosing  princes  and 
admirals  for  their  leaders,  insteade  of  simple  preachers 
with  Bible  in  their  hands ;  and  he  askt,  "  Did  Luther 
or  Peter  the  Hermit  most  manifestlie  labour  with  the 
blessing  of  God  P" 

.  .  .  I  have  noted  y*  heads  of  Mr.  Agnew's  readings, 
after  a  fashion  of  Ec»e's,  in  order  to  have  a  shorte, 
comprehensive  account  of  y*  whole;  and  this  hath 
abridged  my  joumalling.  It  is  the  more  profitable  to 
me  of  y*  two,  changes  the  sad  current  of  thought, 
and,  though  an  unaccastomed  task,  I  like  it  well. 


Saturday. — On  Monday  I  return  to  Forest  Hill.  I 
am  well,  pleased  tp  have  yet  another  Sheepscote 
sabbath.  To-day  we  had  y«  rare  event  of  a  dinner- 
guest  ;  soe  full  of  what  y*  rebels  are  doing,  and  alle 
y*  horrors  of  strife;  that  he  seemed  to  us  quiete  folks 
like  y*  denizen  of  another  world. 


Forest  Hill,  Augttst  3. — Home  agayn,  and  mother 
hath  gone  on  her  long  intended  visitt  to  unde  John, 
taking  with  her  y*  two  youngest.  Father  much  pre- 
occupide,  by  reason  of  y*  supplies  needed  for  his 
M'''*-  service ;  soe  that,  sweet  Eobin  being  away,  I 
find  mysdfe  lonely.  Harry  rides  with  me  in  y* 
evening,  but  y*  mornings  I  have  alle  to  myself;  and 
when  I  have  fulfilled  mother's  behests  in  y*  kitchen 
and  still-room,  I  have  nought  but  to  read  in  our 
somewhat  scant  collection  of  books,  the  moste  part 
whereof  are  religious.  And  (not  on  that  account,  but 
by  reason  I  have  read  y*  most  of  them  before), 
methinks  I  will  write  to  borrow  some  of  Eose ;  for 
change  of  reading  hath  now  become  a  want.  I  am 
minded  also,  to  seek  out  and  minister  unto  some  poore 
folk  after  her  fashion.  Now  that  I  am  queen  of  the 
larder,  there  is  manie  a  wholesome  scrap  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  there  are  likewise  sundrie  physiques  in  my 
mother's  closet,  which  she  addeth  to  year  by  year, 
and  never  wants,  we  are  soe  seldom  ill. 


0)  Coutinued  from  p.  133. 


TOL.X. 


Aug,  6.— Dear  father  sayd  this  evening,  as  we 
came  in  from  a  walk  on  y*  terrace,  "  My  sweet  Moll, 
you  were  ever  the  light  of  y  house.;  but  now,  though 
you  arc  more  staid  than  of  former  time,  I  find  you  a 
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better  companion  than  ever.  This  last  vbitt  to 
Sbeepscote  hath  evened  your  spiritts." 

Poor  father !  he  knew  not  how  I  lay  awake  and 
wept  last  night,  for  one  1  shall  never  see  agayn,  nor 
ho^  the  terrace  walk  minded  me  of  him.  My  spiritts 
may  seem  even,  and  I  exert  myself  to  please ;  but, 
within,  all  is  dark  shade,  or  at  best,  grey  twilight ; 
and  my  spiritts  are,  in  fact,  worse  here  than  they 
were  at  Sheepecote,  because,  hero,  I  am  continuallie 
thinking  of  one  whose  name  is  never  uttered; 
whereas,  there,  it  was  mentioned  naturallie  and 
tenderlie,  though  sadly.  .  .  . 

I  will  forthe  to  see  some  of  y*  poor  folk. 


Same  m^4i.--Resolved  to  make  y«  circuit  of  the 
cottages,  but  onlie  reached  y*  fiist,  wherein  I  found 
poor  Nell  in  such  grief  of  body  and  mind,  that  I  was 
avised  to  wait  with  her  a  long  time*  Askt  why  she 
had  not  sent  to  us  for  relief;  was  answered  she  had 
thought  of  doing  soe,  but  was  feared  of  making  too 
free.  After  a  lengthened  visitt,  which  seemed  to 
relieve  her  mind,  and  certaynlie  relieved  mine,  I  bade 
her  farewell,  and  at  y*  wicket  met  my  father  coming 
up  with  a  playn-favoured  but  scholarlike  looking 
reverend  man.  He  sayd,  "  Moll,  I  could  not  think 
what  had  become  of  you."  I  answered,  I  hoped  I 
had  not  kept  him  waiting  for  dinner^— poor  Nell  had 
cntertayned  me  longer  than  I  wisht,  with  y*  catalogue 
of  her  troubles.  The  stranger  looking  attentively  at 
me,  observed  that  may  be  the  poor  woman  Lad 
cntertayned  an  angel  unawares ;  and  added,  *'  Doubt 
not,  madam,  we  woulde  rather  await  our  dinner  than 
that  you  should  have  curtayled  your  message  of. 
charity."  Hithertoe,  my  father  had  not  named  this 
gentleman  to  me ;  bat  now  he  sayd,  "  Child,  this  is 
the  reverend  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor,  chaplain  in  ordi- 
narie  to  his  M'*  and  whom  you  know  1  have  heard 
more  than  once  preach  before  the  Kinj;  since  he  abode 
in  Oxford."  Thereon  I  made  a  lowly  reverence,  and 
we  walked  homewards  together.  At  first,  he  dis- 
coursed chiefly  with  my  father  on  y*  troubles  of  the 
times,  and  then  he  drew  me  into  y^  dialogue,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  let  fall  a  saying  of  Mr.  Agnew's 
which  drew  from  the  reverend  gentleman  a  respectfulle 
look  I  felt  I  no  way  deserved.  Soe  then  I  had  to 
explain  that  the  saying  was  none  of  mine,  and  felt 
ashamed  he  shoulde  suppose  me  wiser  than  I  was, 
espcciallie  as  he  commended  my  modesty.  But  we 
progressed  well,  and  he  soon  had  the  discourse  all  to 
himself,  for  Squire  Paice  came  up,  and  detained 
father,  while  the  doctor  and  I  walked  on.  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  how  odd  it  was,  that  I,  whom 
nature  had  endowed  with  such  a  very  ordinarie 
capacitie,  and  scarce  anic  taste  for  letters,  shoulde 
continuallie  be  thrown  into  the  company  of  y* 
cleverest  of  men, — first,  Mr.  Milton ;  then  Mr. 
Agncw ;  and  now,  this  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor.  But, 
like  y*  other  two,  he  is  not  merely  clever,  he  is 
Christian  and  good.  How  much  I  learnt  in  this  short 
interview !  for  short  it  seemed,  though  it  must  have 
expended  over  a  good  half  hour.    He  sayd,  "  Perhaps, 


young  lady,  the  dtme  may  oome  when  yon  shall  find 
safer  solace  in  y*  exercise  of  the  charities  than  of  y* 
affections.  Safer:  for,  not  to  consider  how  a  suc- 
oessfulle  or  unsuccessfulle  passion  for  a  human  being 
of  like  infirmities  with  ourselves,  oft  stains  and 
darkens  and  shortens  the  current  of  life,  even  the 
chastened  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  as  of  Octavia 
who  swooned  at  *  Tu,  Marcellus,  cris,' — or  of  wives 
for  their  husbands,  as  Artemisia  and  Trfiodamia, 
sometimes  amounting  to  idolatry — nay,  the  love  of 
friend  for  friend,  while  alle  is  sweet  infiuenoea  and 
animating  transports,  yet  exceeding  y*  reasonableness 
of  that  of  David  for  Jonathan,  or  of  our  blessed  Lord 
for  St.  John  and  the  family  of  Lazarus,  may  procure 
far  more  torment  than  profit :  eveu  if  the  attachment 
is  reciprocal,  and  well  grounded,  and  equallie  matcht, 
which  often  it  is  not.  Then  interpose  human 
tempers,  and  chills,  and  heates,  and  slygfates  fancied 
or  intended,  which  make  the  vext  soul  readie  to  wish 
it  had  never  existed.  How  smalle  a  thing  is  a  human 
heart !  you  might  grasp  it  in  your  little  hand ;  and 
yet  its  strifes  and  agonies  are  enough  to  distend  a 
skin  that  should  cover  the  whole  world !  But,  in  the 
charities,  what  peace!  yea,  they  distill  sweetnesse 
even  from  y*  unthankfulle,  blessing  him  that  gives 
more  than  liim  that  receives ;  while,  in  the  main,  they 
are  laid  out  at  better  interest  than  our  warmest 
affections,  and  bring  in  a  far  richer  harvest  of  love 
and  gratitude.  Yet,  let  our  affections  have  their 
filling  exercise  too,  staying  ourselves  with  y*  reflection, 
that  there  is  greater  happinesse,  after  alle  things  sayd, 
in  loving  than  in  being  loved,  save  by  the  God  of  love  . 
who  first  loved  us,  and  that  they  who  dwell  in  love 
dweU  in  Uimr  I 

Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of  y*  manifold  acts  and 
divisions  of  Charity ;  as  much,  methought,  in  y*  vein 
of  a  poet  as  a  preacher;  and  he  minded  me  much  of 
that  scene  in  y*  tenth  book  of  y*  Fairie  Queene,  soe 
lately  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Agnew,  wherein  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  and  Una  were  shown  Mercy  at  her 
work. 


Aug.  10. — ^A  pack-horse  from  Sbeepscote  just  re- 
ported, laden  with  a  goodlie  store  of  books,  besides 
sundrie  smaller  tokens  of  Rose's  thoughtfulle  kind- 
nesse.  I  have  now  methodicallie  divided  my  time 
into  stated  hours,  of  prayer,  exercise,  studdy,  house- 
wiferie,  and  acta  of  mercy,  on  however  humble  a 
scale;  and  find  mine  owne  peace  of  mind  thereby 
increased  notwithstanding  y*  darknesse  of  publick 
and  dullnesse  of  private  affairs. 

Made  out  y'  meaning  of  "  cynosure"  and  "  Cim- 
merian darknesse."  .  . 


Aug.  15. — ^Full  sad  am  I  to  learn  that  Mr.  Milton 
hath  published  another  book,  in  advocacy  of  divorce. 
Alas,  why  will  he  chafe  against  y*  chaioy  and  widen 
the  cruel  division  between  us  P  My  father  is  outra- 
geous on  y*  matter,  and  speaks  soe  passionatclie  of  him, 
that  it  is  worse  than  not  speaking  of  him  at  alle, 
which  latelie  1  was  avised  to  complain  of. 
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Atig,  SO*-— Dick  begiiaeih  to  faneie  himself  ia  love 
with  Audrey  Paice — «n  attachment  that  will  doe  him 
noe  good :  his  tastes  abreadie  want  raising,  and  she 
will  onlie  lower  them,  I  feare, — a  comely,  romping, 
noisie  girl,  that,  were  she  but  a  farmer's  daughter, 
woulde  be  the  life  and  soul  of  alle  the  Whitsun-ales, 
harvest-homes,  and  hay-makings  in  the  country :  in 
short,  as  fond  of  idling  and  menymaking  as  I  once 
was  myself :  onlie  I  never  was  soe  riotous. 

I  beginne  to  see  faults  in  Dick  and  Harry  I  never 
saw  before.  Is  my  taste  bettering,  or  my  temper 
worsenningf  At  alle  events,  we  have  noe  cross 
words,  for  I  expect  them  not  to  alter,  knowing  how 
hard  it  is  to  doe  soe  by  myself. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  my  Sheepscote 
visitt.  Dear  mother  rctumeth  to-morrow.  Good 
Dr.  Taylor  hath  twice  taken  y*  trouble  to  walk  over 
from  Oxford  to  see  me,  but  he  hath  now  left,  and  we 
may  never  meet  agayn.  His  visitts  have  beene  very 
precious  to  me :  I  think  he  hath  some  glimmering  of 
my  sad  case :  indeed,  who  knows  It  not  ?  At  parting 
he  sayd,  smiling,  he  hoped  he  should  yet  hear  of  my 
making  offerings  to  Yiriplaca  on  Mount  Palatine; 
then  added,  gravelie,  **  You  know  where  reall  offerings 
may  be  made  and  alwaies  accepted — offerings  of  spare 
half-hours  and  five-minutes,  when  we  shut  the  closet 
door  and  commune  with  our  own  hearts  and  are  still." 
Alsoe  he  sayd,  "  There  are  sacrifices  to  make  which 
sometimes  wring  our  very  hearts  to  offer;  but 
oor  gracious  Qod  aocepta  them  nevertheles&e,  if  our 
feet  bo  really  in  y*  right  path,  even  though,  like 
Chryseis,  we  look  back,  weeping." 

He  sayd But  how  manie  things  as  beau- 

tifolle  and  true  did  I  hear  my  husband  say,  which 
passed  by  me  like  y*  idle  wind  that  I  regarded  not ! 


Sep.  8. — ^Harry  hath  just  broughte  in  y*  news  of 
ids  M^*'*  Bucoesa  in  the  west.  Lord  Essex's  army 
hath  beene  completely  surrounded  by  the  royal  troops; 
himself  forct  to  escape  in  a  boat  lo  Plymouth,  and  all 
the  arms,  artillerie,  baggage,  ftc,  of  Skippon's  men 
have  fallen  into  y*  hands  of  the  kiog.  Pather  is  soe 
pleased  that  he  hath  mounted  the  flag,  and  given 
double  allowance  of  ale  to  his  men. 

I  wearie  to  hear  from  Bobin. 


Sheepsootet  Oct.  10. — ^How  sweete  a  picttire  of 
rurall  life  did  Sheepscote  present,  when  I  arrived 
here  this  afternoon  I  The  water  being  now  much 
out,  the  face  of  the  oouutrie  presented  a  new  aspect : 
there  wore  men  threshing  the  walnut  trees,  children 
and  women  putting  y*  nuts  into  osier  baskets,  a  bailiff 
on  a  white  horse  overlooking  them,  and  now  and  then 
galloping  to  another  party,  and  splashing  through  the 
water.  Then  we  found  Mr.  Agnew  equallie  busie 
with  his  apples,  mounted  half  way  up  one  of  the  trees, 
and  throwing  cherry  pippins  down  into  Bx)se*s  aprou, 
and  now  and  then  making  as  though  he  would  pelt 
her :  onlie  she  dared  him,  and  woulde  not  be  fright- 
ened. Her  donkey,  chewing  apples  in  y*  corner,  with 
the  cider  running  out  of  his  mouth,  presented  a  ludi- 


crous image  of  enjoyment,  and  'twas  evidently  enchaxu^t 
by  Giles'  brushing  his  rough  coat  with  a  biroli  besom, 
instead  of  minding  his  owne  businesse  of  sweeping 
the  walk.  The  sun,  shining  with  mellow  li^ht  on  the 
mown  grass  and  fresh  dipt  hornbeam  hedges,  made 
even  y' commonest  objects  distinct  and  cheerfulle; 
and  y«  air  was  soe  cleare,  we  coulde  hear  y*  viUage 
children  afar  off  at  theire  pky. 

Bose  had  abundance  of  delicious  new  honey  in  y* 
comb,  and  bread  hot  from  the  oven,  for  our  earUe 
supper.  Dick  was  tempted  to  stay  too  late ;  however, 
he  is  oft  as  late,  now,  returning  from  Audrey  Paice^ 
though  my  mother  likes  it  not. 

15M. — ^Eose  is  quite  in  good  spiritts  now,  and  we 
goe  on  most  harmonioaslie  and  happilie.  Alle  our 
tastes  are  now  in  common ;  and  I  never  more  enjoye^ 
this  union  of  seclusion  and  society.  Besides,  Mr. 
Agnew  is  more  than  commonlie  kind,  and  never  speaks 
stemlie  or  sharplie  to  me  now.  Lideed,  this  mornings 
looking  thoughtfullie  at  me,  he  sayd  "I  know  not, 
cousin,  what  change  has  come  over  ;ou,  but  you  are 
now  alle  that  a  wise  man  coulde  love  and  approve." 
I  sayd.  It  must  be  owing  then  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
who  had  done  me  more  goode,  it  woulde  seeme,  in 
three  lessons,  than  he  or  Mr.  Milton  coulde  imparte 
in  thirty  or  three  hundred.  He  sayd  he  was  indined 
to  attribute  it  to  a  higher  source  than  that ;  and  yet, 
there  was  doubtlesse  a  great  knack  in  teaching,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  liking  the  teacher.  He  had 
alwaies  hearde  y*  doctor  spoken  of  as  a  good,  pious, 
and  dever  man,  though  rather  too  high  a  prelatisc. 
I  sayd,  *'  There  were  good  men  of  alle  sorts :  there 
was  Mr.  Milton,  who  woulde  pull*  y*  church  down; 
there  was  Mr.  Agnew,  who  woulde  onlie  have  it 
mended ;  and  there  was  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was 
content  with  it  as  it  stoode."  Then  Bose  askt  me 
of  y«  Puritanicall  preachers.  Then  I  showed  her  how 
they  preached,  and  made  her  Uagh.  But  Mr.  Agnew 
woulde  not  laugh.  But  I  made  him  laugh  at  last. 
Then  he  was  angrie  with  himself  and  with  me ;  only 
not  vexy  angry ;  and  sayd,  I  had  a  right  to  a  name 
which  he  knew  had  beene  given  me,  of  "deaving 
mischief."  I  knew  not  he  knew  of  it,  and  was 
checked,  though  I  laught  it  off. 

16M. — Walking  together,  this  morning,  Bose  was 
avised  to  say,  "Did  Mr.  Milton  ever  tell  you  the 
adventures  of  y*  Italian  lady  P  "  "  Bely  on  it  he 
never  did,"  sayd  Mr.  Agnew.— "Milton  is  as  modest  a 
man  as  ever  breathed— die  men  of  first  class  genius  are 
soe."  "  What  was  y*  adventure  ? "  I  askt,  curiouslie. 
"  Why,  I  neede  not  tell  you,  Moll,  that  John  Milton, 
as  a  youth,  was  extremeUe  handsome,  even  beautifull. 
His  colour  came  and  went  soe  like  a  girl's,  that  we 
of  Christ's  college  used  to  call  him  '  the  lady,'  and 
thereby  annoy  him  noe  little.  One  sunmier  aftemoone 
he  and  I  and  young  King  (Lycidas,  you  know)  had 
started  on  a  country  wdk,  (the  countrie  is  not  pretty, 
round  Cambridge)  when  we  met  in  with  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  Mr.  Milton  affected  not,  soe  he  sayd  ne 
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would  walk  on  to  7*  first  rising  ground  and  wait  us 
there.  On  this  rising  ground  stood  a  tree,  beneath 
which  our  impatient  young  gentleman  presentlie  cast 
himself,  and,  having  walked  fast,  and  the  weather 
being  warm,  soon  falls  asleep  as  sounde  as  a  top. 
Meantime,  King  and  I  quit  our  friend  and  saunter 
forward  pretty  easilie.  Anon  comes  up  with  \is  a 
caroche,  with  something  I  know  not  what  of  outland- 
ish in  its  build ;  and  within  it,  two  ladies,  one  of  them 
having  the  fayrest  face  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  present 
companie  duly  excepted.  The  caroche  having  passed  us. 
King  and  I  mutuallie  express  our  admiration,  and 
thereupon,  preferring  turf  to  dust,  got  on  the  other 
side  the  hedge,  which  was  not  soe  thick  but  Uiat 
we  could  make  out  the  caroche,  and  sec  the  hidies 
descend  from  it,  to  walk  up  the  hill.  Having 
reached  the  tree,  they  paused  in  surprise  at  seeing 
Milton  asleep  beneath  it ;  and  in  prettie  dumb  shew, 
which  we  watcht  sharplie,  exprest  their  admiration  of 
his  appearance  and  posture,  which  woulde  have  suited 
an  Arcadian  well  enough.  The  younger  lady,  hastilie 
taking  out  a  pencil  and  paper,  wrote  something  which 
she  laughingUe  shewed  her  companion,  and  then  put 
into  y*  sleeper's  hand.  Thereupon,  they  got  into 
their  caroche,  and  drove  off.  King  and  I,  dying  with 
curiositie  to  know  what  she  had  writ,  soon  roused  our 
friend  and  possest  ourselves  of  y*  secret.  The  verses 
ran  thus.  .  . 

'  Occhi,  stelle  mortali, 
Minislre  de  miei  mali, 
Sc,  chiasi,  m*  uccidete, 
Aperti,  che  farete  1 ' 

"  Milton  coloured,  crumpled  them  up,  and  yet  put 
them  in  his  pocket ;  then  askt  us  what  the  lady  was 
like.  And  herein  lay  the  pleasantry  of  y*  affair ;  for  I 
truly  told  him  she  had  a  pear-shaped  face,  lustrous 
black  eyes,  and  a  skin  that  shewed  *  il  bruno  il  bel  non 
toglie ; '  whereas.  King,  in  his  mischief,  drew  a  fancy 
portrait,  much  Uker  you,  Moll,  than  the  incognita, 
which  hit  Milton's  taste  soe  much  better,  that  he  was 
believed  for  his  payus ;  and  then  he  declared  that  I 
had  beene  describing  the  duenna  1  .  .  .  Some  time 
after,  when  Milton  beganne  to  talk  of  visiting  Italy,  we 
bantered  him,  and  sayd  he  was  going  to  look  for 
y*  incognita.  He  stoode  it  well,  and  sayd,  '  Laugh 
on !  do  you  think  I  mind  you  P  Not  a  bit.'  I  think 
he  did." 

Just  at  this  turn,  Mr.  Agnew  stumbled  at  some- 
thing in  the  long  grass.  It  proved  to  be  an  old, 
rustic  horse-pistol.  His  couutenance  changed  at 
once  from  gay  to  grave.  "  I  thought  we  had  noe  such 
things  hereabouts  yet,"  cried  he,  viewing  it  askance. — 
"  I  suppose  I  mighte  as  well  think  1  had  found  a 
comer  of  y*  land  where  there  was  noe  originall  sin." 
And  soe,  flung  it  over  y*  hedge. 

^First  class  geniuses  are  alwaics  modest,  are 

they  P — ^Then  I  should  say  that  young  Italian  lady's 
genius  was  not  of  y*  first  class. 

[To  be  continued.) 


ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  INDIVIDUALrrY  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


SHA£SF£ABE's  soldiebs — (coHitMued). 

BT  If  ART  COWDEI  CLASKX. 

Tn£  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  abounds  in  soldierly 
portraiture.  Here  are  full-length  figures  of  warriors 
brought  together  in  artistic  array,  like  a  picture  of  a 
military  banquet ;  but  how  individually  has  the  poet 
set  them  forth !  How  highly  relieved  are  their  dis- 
tinctive marks !  How  admirably  contrasted  are  their 
several  attributes !  How  distinguished  are  their 
characteristics !  'VMiat  mark  and  likelihood  in  each  of 
the  men !  And  how  strikingly  in  every  one  do  we 
recognise  the  reflected  light  of  their  author's  intellect. 
With  what  befitting  pomp  the  prologue  ushers  in 
this  warlike  group !  We  behold  the  marshalling  of 
those  Grecian  "  princes  orgulous  "  on  the  "  Dardan 
plains ;"  a  kingly  train,  "  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
their  crownets  regal "  are  here  pledged  to  do  battle ; 
"  their  vow  b  made  to  ransack  Troy  •"  while  on  the 
other  side — 

"  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  TymbriA,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  AntenoridcB,  with  massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolta, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy.** 

This  heaping  up  of  proper  names  in  rich  poetic 
sequence  reminds  us  of  Milton,  who  is  fond  of 
investing  a  swelling  theme  with  the  like  harmonious 
grandeur  of  enumeration. 

The  finest  among  this  veiy  fine  assemblage  of 
soldierly  characters  is  Hector.  Not  that  he  is  more 
admirably  drawn  than  any  of  the  others,  for  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  bestowed  equal  care  on  the  finishhig  of 
all  his  characters,  from  the  veriest  underling  to  the 
royal  Lear  himself,  each  in  their  due  perfectioning ; 
but  that  the  nature  of  the  Trojan  commander  himself 
is  the  finest  and  noblest  among  them. 

Hector  is  purely  magnanimous,  and  he  possesses 
the  unaffected  modesty  which  belongs  to  true  great- 
ness. He  is  calm,  without  being  cold;  dignified, 
without  pride;  forbearing,  without  weakness;  his 
bravery  is  unimpeachable,  yet  his  courtesy  is  extreme ; 
his  firmness  is  equalled  by  his  gentleness;  and  his 
command  of  temper  abates  not  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings. 

His  very  first  scene  shows  him  to  us  respected 
and  consulted  by  his  royal  father,  Priam ;  and  calm, 
wise,  and  just  in  his  own  particular.  His  first  speech 
is  completely  characteristic,  rational,  and  inanly. 
Like  a  man  of  proved  valour,  he  can  afford  to  say — 

"  The  wound  of  peace  is  suretv. 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  caird 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searchea 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst." 

His  reply  to  his  brother  Troilus's  hasty  demand, 
''What  is  aught  but  as  'tis  valued P"  is  worthy  of 
Ulysses  himself  for  its  temperate  manner,  and  for  its 
wise  insight  into  the  core  of  a  question : — 
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''Bat  valne  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in^the  prizer :  'tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  Qod ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributivo 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit." 

And  one  of  the  next  things  ho  utters  is  an  axiom 
strictly  in  consonance  with  his  just  as  well  as  coura- 
geous character.  Had  more  generals  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  beside  "  the  valiant  Hector,"  been  guided 
by  such  a  principle  of  action,  almost  as  much  good 
might  have  been  effected  by  their  means,  as  the  amount 
of  evil  attributable  to  their  achievements.  He  says : — 

"Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy." 

This  scene  is  in  Act  II.  He  does  not  appear  again 
until  Act  IV ;  and  yet,  though  Hector  penoualfy 
appears  so  little  on  the  scene,  he  is  ever  present  to 
our  imagination  during  the  play  as  the  bright  exemplar 
of  honour,  renown,  and  virtue.  And  when  he  does 
appear,  with  what  a  lustre  of  gloiy  he  shines  forth !  It 
is  when  he  comes  among  the  Grecian  host  as  the  oppo- 
nent in  the  lists  against  their  selected  champion,  Ajax. 
The  whole  scene  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  chivaby 
and  heroic  encounter.  The  announcement  of  the 
"Trojan's  trumpet;"  the  entrance  of  the  armed 
combatant  with  MnetA,  who  acts  as  his  military 
sponsor;  the  alarum,  and  the  fight,  with  the  short 
quick  shouts  and  eager  comments  of  the  lookers-on ; 
the  cease  of  trumpets  upon  the  bidding  of  ^neas  and 
Diomed,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  field  as  seconds  to  the  respective  champions ;  the 
excitement  of  Ajal,  who  exclaims,  **  I  am  not  warm 
yet;  let  us  fight  again,"  and  when  Diomed  rejoins, 
"As  Hector  pleases,"  there  is  an  unaffected  con- 
sciousness of  a  right  to  wave  further  contention,  in 
the  calm  simple  reply  of  Hector,  "  Why  then,  I  will 
no  more."  It  is  all  conducted  in  the  truest  taste  of 
chivalrous  romance.  And  after  the  combat,  Hector's 
deportment  continues  the  strain  of  heroic  proceeding. 
He  fdlows  up  his  decUning  to  fight  further  with  Ajax, 
by  a  declaration  of  the  relationship  between  them,  and 
ends  with  a  compliment  to  the  thews  and  lusty  strength 
of  his  antagonist,  with  a  frank  cordial  admittance 
that  fails  not  to  win  the  good-will  even  of  his  late 
adversary  himself.  His  greetings  of  the  several 
generals;  his  good-humoured  inquiries  of  their  res- 
pective identities,  as  each  presents  himself  in  turn ; 
his  courteous  acknowledgments  of  their  merits  and 
renown ;  his  free,  hearty,  ease  of  manner  to  all;  his 
courtesy  to  Agamemnon;  his  gay  raillery  with 
Menelaus;  his  affectionate  respect  to  old  Nestor; 
his  graver  intelligence  of  speech  with  Ulysses ;  and, 
as  a  climax,  his  admirable  meeting  and  parrying  the 
insolence  of  Achilles,  all  prove  him  to  be  the  accom- 
plished knight,  the  well-graced  gentleman,  the  in- 
telligent man,  as  well  as  the  valiant  soldier,  the 
renowned  warrior. 

Nothing  can  be  in  happier  contrast  than  the  manner 


of  the  two  men  in  the  scene  just  alluded  to,  where 
the  calm  dignity  and  lofty  ease  of  Hector  is  opposed  to 
the  overbearing  arrogance  of  Achilles.  Tlie  contempt 
of  the  well-bred  man  falls  with  far  more  telling  scorn 
than  the  rude  insolence  of  the  discourteous  one«  who 
begins  with — 

"  Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Heel,  Is  this  Achilles? 

Ach.  I  am  Achillea. 

Hect.  Stand  fiiir,  I  pray  thee ;  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AcJi.  Behold  thy  fill. 

HecLT  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Ach,  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Jlect.  0,  like  a  book  of  sport  thoult  read  me  o'er ; 
Bat  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  undentand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  1 

Ach,  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  1  Whether  there,  there,  or  there  1 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Great  Hector's  spirit  flew ;  answer  me,  heavens  ! 

ffect.  It  would  discredit  the  blessed  gods,  proud  man, 
To  answer  such  a  question.    Stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch^my  life  so  pleasantly, 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  will  hit  me  dead  1 

Ach.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

HecL  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth,  guard  thee  well; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there*  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  eveiy  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  m  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words." 

Hector's  modesty  is  also  apparent  in  the  gentleness 
with  which  he  abides  reproof,  even  from  his  younger 
brother,  in  the  scene  where  he  is  arming  for  his  last 
fight;  and  it  is  likewise  displayed  in  his  allowing 
that  he  wishes  he  had  been  '*  a  fresher  man,"  when  he 
encounters  Achilles  in  the  heat  of  battle,  in  which  he 
has  already  sustained  an  active  part. 

His  finding  leisure  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  to 
praise  and  rejoice  in  the  valour  of  Troilus,  "  O,  well 
fought,  my  youngest  brother;"  and  his  noted 
clemency  to  his  vanquished  enemies,  are  all  so  many 
marked  indications  of  the  generous  magnanimity  that 
distinguishes  Hector's  character. 

Ulysses,  in  one  of  his  pithy  lines,  says  of  him, 

"Hector  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes  to  tender 
objects." 

Elsewhere,  the  ardent  Troilus  reproaches  him  with 
this  "  vice  of  mercy."  And  old  Nestor  bears  tribute 
to  his  merciful  as  wcU  as  martial  beaniig,  in  that  fine 
address : — 

"  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,' seen  thee  oft, 
liabouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Grcekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeit*  and  subduements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standersby, 
Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life.'** 
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By  the  mode  in  which  Shakspeare  has  drawn 
Achillea  in  this  play,  he  has  produced  an  eifective 
contrast  between  the  two  characters— each  looked  up 
to  as  the  chief  dependence  of  their  several  parties. 

The  high-minded  Hector  shows  greatly  indeed  in 
opposition  with  the  mere  strong  animal,  the  physical 
mass  of  man,  that  is  depicted  in  Achilles.  Even  when 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  most  approTing  terms  by  his 
own  party,  he  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convey  something  of  this  merely  bodily  kind  of 
qualification.  Ulysses  says  of  him,  "The  great 
Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns  the  iiMw  and  the 
forehand  of  our  host;"  and  most  generally  the 
epithets  with  which  his  name  b  coupled  throughout 
the  play,  cany  with  them  still  more  forcible  impressions 
of  this  merely  penonal  power  and  magnitude.  For 
instance,  the  very  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  where 
Cressida  says,  "There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles; 
a  better  man  than  Troilos."  And  her  uncle  answers, 
"  Achilles,  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel." 

Ulysses  also  gives  this  picture  of  heavy  hugeness  in 
two  lines  :— 

"The  Urge  Achilles,  on  his  presa'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause  ;** 

and  afterwards,   this  other  one   of  gross,   coarse 
overgrowth  :— 

"The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up, 
.n  ronib  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all** 

Old  Nestor  calls  him  "  broad  Achilles,"  and  sneers 
at  his  dolness  of  wit : — 

"Achilles,  were  his  brain 
As  barren  as  banks  of  Lybia,— though  Apollo  knows^ 
'Tis  diy  enough." 

And  the  youthful  Troilus  calls  him  "the  great 
bulk,  Achilles." 

The  rampant  overbearing  insolence  that  characterises 
this  massive  giant,  this  ponderous  man,  who  thinks 
himself  greai,  but  who  is  only  bi^,  is  drawn  in  broad 
unmistakeable  strokes,  and  painted  in  the  most  gUring 
colours. 

The  saucy  contempt  with  whicli  Achilles  encourages 
his  parasite,  Patrodus,  to  mimic  the  peculiarities  of  his 
brother  generals,  upon  whose  better  brain,  and  graver 
knowledge  he  revenges  his  own  sense  of  mental 
inferiority  by  allowing  himself  to  ridicule  their  weaker 
thews,  and  more  aged  limbs;  the  impertinent  and 
affected  negligence  with  which  he  alludes  to  Hector's 
challenge,  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  midst,  as  if  it 
were  not  worth  while  attempting  to  remember  it, 
"One,  that  dare  maintain — ^I  know  not  what;  'tis 
trash;  farewell;"  the  arrogance  of  sulkily  keeping  his 
tent  in  pretended  ilbess,  and  sending  out  Patroclus  to 
answer  his  fellow  commanders,  instead  of  coming  to 
them  himself;  the  fantasy  of  pride  which  bids  him 
wish  to  see  Hector  unarmed,  his  vanity  peeping  out 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  himself  shall  then  also  be 
seen  by  Hector,  unarmed ;  the  indulging  his  disdain 


with  "the  pageant  of  Ajax,"  enacted  by  the  buflbon 
Thersites,  which  is  in  keeping,  by-the-by,  with  the 
entertainment  he  derives  from  seeing  Patroclus  mock 
the  generals ;  the  scoflSng  style  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Agamemnon  in  the  same  scene;  and  the  hanghty 
rudeness  of  his  encounter  with  Hector,  which  we 
have  already  noted ;  together  with  the  absurdity  of 
taxing  Hector  with  pride  in  the  terms  of  his  challenge, 
all  combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  complete  pictures 
of  insolence  that  ever  was  executed.  That  last  touch, 
the  proud  man's  discovering  the  pride  that  lurks  in 
Hector's  summons  to  the  lists,  is  exquisitely  snbtile 
and  true  to  nature,  no  man  being  more  seusitiTttly 
alive  to  a  defect  in  others  than  he  who  discovers  one 
akin  to  the  ruling  blemish  of  his  own  disposition. 

There  is  one  testimony  borne  to  the  merits  of 
Achilles'  warriorship  to  set  against  all  that  has  been 
brought  forward  to  his  discredit;  it  is  where  Ulysses 
teUs  him  of  his 

"  Olorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  minaions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  Action.** 

But  then  we  alhknow  "  that  same  dog-fox  Ulysses'  *' 
tact  at  a  compliment  when  he  had  an  end  in  view  and 
a  point  to  gain.  Besides,  it  weighs  but  lightly  in  the 
balance  against  Achilles'  sneakingly  plying  Hector 
with  "  Greekish  wine, "  and  his  treacherous  mode  ol 
compassing  the  Trojan's  death  by  the  aid  of  his 
myrmidons.  We  cannot  help  fancying  Hector's 
amazement  when  he  finds  that  assassination  is  the 
object  of  his  rival ;  and  imagining  how  differently  (had 
the  cases  been  reversed),  his  magnanimity  would  have 
replied  to  the  appeal,  "I  am  unarmed;  fore^  this 
vantage." 

Troilus,  of  I'uuibc,  always  presents  himself  to  our 
thought  as  a  lover,  rather  than  a  soldier ;  but  there 
are  some  fine  touches  indicative  of  youthM  ardour — 
martial,  as  well  as  amorous.  His  testy  reply  to  hia 
brother  Hector,  who  treats  him  with  a  beautifully 
affectionate  patience,  is  something  in  Hotaour's 
mood:— 

«' Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let*s  shut  our  gatei  and  sleep :  manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  bat  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
Hake  livers  pale  and  lustihood  deject** 

His  generous  manner  of  pleading  for  Helen  is 
quite  that  of  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  lover,  anxious  for 
the  honour  of  the  cause,  of  which  she  is  the  beauteous 
motive  and  pledge. 

And  what  Ulysses  reports  of  him  bears  high 
evidence  of  military  promise.  These  are  Uie  first 
four  lines : —  | 

"  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ;  \ 

Not  vet  mature,  yet  matchlcan;  firm  of  word  ;  > 

Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlcss  in  his  tongue ;  | 
Not  soon  provoked,  nor,  being  provoked,  eoon  eaWd." 

Ulysses,  in  like  manner,  comes  before  us  in  another 
form  than  that  of  a  soldier;  he  is  essential^  the 
man  of  inteUect,  the  acute  in  judgment,  the  able 
casuist^  the  deep-seeing  philosopher,  the  wise  politic 
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Two  ^treme  eases,  of  the  amplest  oomplement  of 
brains,  and  the  smallest  modioam  of  brains  that  may 
sniBoe  the  capacity  of  a  human  sknll,  are,  in  this  play, 
allowed  to  meet  in  the  sereral  persons  of  Ulysses  and 
Ajax. 

We  hear  of  him  emphatically  as  "  brainless  Ajax  ;'* 
again  as  "blockish  Ajax;"  and  at  length  as  "the 
lubber  Ajax."  These  complimentary  epithets  are  con- 
firmed by  all  the  reports  we  hear  from  those  who 
know  lum.  The  first  we  learn  about  him  is  from  the 
month  of  Alexander,  Gressida's  serf  ant,  who  gives  his 
mistress  a  Indicrons  description  of  the  man  and  bis  dull 
peculiarities.  Then  we  find  that  he  apes  Achilles  in 
his  derision  of  the  elder  generals ;  playing  off  gibes 
and  mockeries  of  them  and  their  wiser  counsel,  with 
the  scurrilous  Thersites,  as  Thetis'  son  does  with 
Patroclus.  This  instinctire  and  mutual  dislike  between 
the  intellectually  powerful  and  the  physically  strong 
men, — b^ween  those  whose  heads  direct  their  arms, 
and  those  whose  mere  brawn  and  muscle  are  at  work 
in  the  fight,— between  the  brains  and  the  non-brains, 
in  short,  is  truly  conceived  and  forcibly  displayed 
throughout  this  drama.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  the 
contempt  of  the  inferior  power,  yet  with  the  prudent 
determination  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  views ;  and  on  the  other,  there  is 
the  attempt  to  degrade  that  which  they  involuntarily 
feel  to  be  a  superiority  and  a  restraint. 

Hie  first  time  we  behold  Ajax  on  the  scene,  we  find 
him  fittingly  employed ;  railing  at  Thersites,  striking 
him,  and  brawling  with  the  very  buffoon  whom  he 
encourages  on  other  occasions  to  entertain  him  with 
his  ribaldry  and  scurril  jests. 

Shakspeare  has  completely  exemplified  the  gist  of 
the  old  proverb,  **  Tell  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell 
you  who  you  are,"  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  severally  consorted  and  associated  the  divers 
characters  here.  The  arrogant  Achilles  revels  in 
the  seasoned  fiatteries  and  ministering  adulation  of 
Patroclus ;  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  linger  together  in 
the  tents,  gravely  animadverting ;  Pandarus  loiters  in 
halls  and  ante-rooms,  gossiping  and  chattering  with 
lackeys  and  servants;  while  Ajax  solaces  his  vain- 
glory, his  bullying  propensities,  and  his  loutish  in- 
capacity, by  low  companionship  with  the  deformed  railer 
Thersites,  whose  nature  is  as  perverted  as  his  shape. 

The  poet  has  well  portrayed  the  vulgar  soul  of  the 
man  Ajax  in  making  him  so  tenacious  of  his  dignity, 
and  so  ready  to  quarrel  upon  every  occasion  to  support 
its  dues,  or  what  he  conceives  to  be  such.  His  rude 
abrupt  speech,  his  iiuiptuess,  his  rough  brutality,  his 
ungain  conceit,  are  all  admirably  hit  off.  How  laughably 
does  the  egoism  of  his  andAchilles'  respective  thought 
start  to  light  at  the  news  of  Hector's  challenge.  It 
is  like  a  double  spark  struck  from  tinder — soft,  dark, 
and  inert  as  their  brains. 

Ajax  says,  "Who  shall  answer  himP"  "I  know 
not,"  replies  Achilles,  "  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  otherwise, 
he  knew  his  man**  We  absolutely  see  the  drop  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  foolish  stare,  with  which  Ajax  answers, 
"0,  meaning  yew;  Pll  go  learn  more  of  it." 


And  again,  what  can  be  more  bald  and  stnpid  than 
his  rejoinder,  when  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  Gredaa 
leaders,  pass  by  Achilles,  and  mortify  him  by  their 
slight  notice. 

"  Ackil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha ! 

A  chU,  Good  morrow. 

Aj(xx*  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.'* 

--it.] 


The  unready  blockhead  is  beautifully  depicted  in 
the  "ha!"  to  gain  time,  and  then  nothing  better 
suggesting  itself  than  the  witless  and  rude  reply, 
"Good next  day/*' 

But  the  triumphant  scene  of  Ajax's  obtuseness  and 
braggadocio  fatuity,  is  where  the  Grecian  generals, 
taking  the  hint  from  Ulysses,  ply  him  with  the  most 
gross  and  open  adulation,  flattering  him  like  a  tickled 
trout,  playing  him  like  a  hooked  one,  palpably 
hoaxing  and  befooling  him  to  his  very  face.  It  is 
supremely  humorous,  but,  alas !  too  long  for  quotation. 

The  style  in  which  he  bids  the  trumpeter  summon 
his  antagonist  to  the  list  is  just  fit  for  such  a  vapouring 
bully.  It  is  quite  the  "  Ercles'  vein, "  or  a  flourish 
after  the  fashion  of  "ancient  Pistol." 

"Ajax.  Thon,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse, 

^ow  crack  thy  Inngs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswell  the  cholic  of  puff'd  Aquilon  : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood.** 

The  character  of  iSncas  is  but  a  sketch  in  this  play, 
but  it  is  a  masterly  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  is 
smooth-tongued,  polished  in  manner,  and  accomplished 
in  arms.  He  is  «o  courteous  in  speech,  that  the  phiin 
straightforward  Agamemnon  thinks  he  is  mocking. 
He  says,  "This  Trojan  scorns  us;  or  the  men  of 
Troy  are  ceremonious  courtiers." 

He  is  a  very  pink  of  grace  and  politeness ;  he  is 
employed  in  every  office  of  delicate  importance  and 
nice  charge.  We  fancy  him  the  model  of  all  the  court- 
gallants  at  Ilium,  "the  observed  of  all  observers." 

The  court-gossip,  Pandarus,  says  of  him  to  liis 
niece,  "That's  ^neas;  is  not  that  a  brave  manP 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you." 

Some  one  else  calls  him  "  fair  lord  ^neas ;"  and  he 
himself  uses  such  dainty  oaths  as  "  by  Venus'  hand,  I 
swear ;"  and  he  talks  of  bidding  his 

"  Cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush, 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phosbus." 

In  short,  he  is  precisely  the  smooth,  phiusible, 
courtly  gentleman,  who,  in  after  times,  beguiled  the 
poor  Carthage  queen  of  her  heart  with  his  oily 
tongue;  leaving 

"  Dido  with  a  willow  In  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,'' 

to  wave  to  him  sadly  and  in  vain. 

Agamemnon  is  vigorously  drawn.  He  is  as  plain- 
spoken  as  jEneas  is  flowery ;  he  is  practical,  sensible, 
and  firm.  He  fills  his  position  well,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Greek  army ;  and  like  an  able  general 
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and  a  man  of  sense,  he  is  anxions  to  obtain  the  counsel 
of  his  brother  officers,  rather  than  sedulous  to  assert 
his  own  supremacy  of  dictation. 

His  first  speech  is  energetic,  cheering,  and  so  far 
remedial  as  to  consult  how  he  and  his  party  shall  best 
meet  the  difficulties  of  which  he  frankly  admits  the 
existence.  He  uses  a  beautiful  figure  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech ;  but  it  is  as  sound  and  just  as  it  is 
beautiful : — 

"  In  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  poweif  ul  fim. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  yirtn^  and  unmingled.* 

Alcibiades,  in  the  play  of  "Timon  of  Athens,"  is  a 
soldier  every  inch  of  him. 
At  the  bsmquet,  Lord  Timon  says  to  him : — 

"  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field  now. 

Alc&.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  aerrice,  my  lord. 

Timon.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Aldb,  So  they  were  bleedinff-new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  them ;  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at  such 
a  feast" 

His  casuistry,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  in 
behalf  of  a  brother-soldier,  whose  crime  of  man- 
slaughter has  brought  him  within  danger  of  the 
law,  is  consistent  with  military  principles ;  it  justifies 
the  resentment  of  injuries,  and  goes  to  extenuate 
bloodshed  with  reasoning,  and  a  sense  of  the  right  of 
might,  that  befit  no  other  profession.  In  his  mouth, 
the  impudent  assumption  and  sophistry  of  the  line 
with  which  he  concludes  this  scene,  is  not  out  of 
place;  it  is  a  suitable  sentiment  for  the  lips  of  a 
heathen  soldier.  He  says,  '*  Soldiers  should  brook  as 
little  wrongs  as  gods." 

^  Othello  has  far  other  ckdms  upon  our  imagination 
than  those  which  belong  to  him  in  his  military  capacity ; 
and  yet  he  stands  forth  most  proudly  and  magnificenUy 
as  a  warrior,  potent  in  arms,  and  renowned  in  general- 
ship. The  senate  of  Venice  look  to  him  as  their  chief 
strength;  "for  their  souls,  another  of  his  fathom 
they  hare  not,  to  lead  their  business ; "  and  he  has  the 
favourable  voice  of  "opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of 
effects,"  in  his  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the 
Venetian  aims.    He  has  been  a  soldier  all  his  life : — 

"Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moong  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field." 

To  liim  "the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war"  has 
become  "  a  thrice-driven  bed  of  down;"  and  we  have 
repeated  instances  of  the  competition  which  his  love 
for  his  profession  holds  in  his  breast  even  with  his 
love  for  Desdemona. 

"When  light-wing*d  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments, 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business. 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation." 

His  temperate  calm  words  in  answer  to  Ligo*s 


CASTLE  ASTREY. 
Makt  years  have  gone  by  since  I  first  spent  a 
summer  holiday  at  Castle  Astrey.  I  was  then  almost 
a  child,  yet  passing  into  womanhood,  with  the  ardent 
love  of  nature,  the  vague  and  passionate  yearnings 
for  the  good  and  beautiful,  whidi  form  at  once  the 
trial  and  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  spring-tide  of 


pretended  indignation,  in  the  first  soeue  where  he 
appears — his  nnboastful  and  dignified  consciousness  of 
rank  and  merit — ^his  declining  to  conceal  himiwlf^  on 
the  approach  of  the  "raised  father  and  his  friends," 
"  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found ;  my  parts,  my  title,  and 
my  perfect  soul,  shall  manifest  me  rightly."  His 
rebuke  to  those  who  rashly  draw  their  weapons, 
"  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust 
them  ;"  and  afterwards,  "Were  it  my  cue  to  fight, 
I  should  have  known  it  without  a  prompter ;"— are  all 
true  to  the  character  of  the  brave  man,  the  illustrious 
warrior,  the  Patrician  military. 

Montano,  his  predecessor  in  the  governorship  of 
Cyprus,  bears  testimony  to  his  professional  excellence. 
He  says,  "  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
like  a  full  soldier;",  and  by  several  minor  touches, 
such  as  Shakspeare  well  knows  how  skilfully  to  throw 
in  from  time  to  time,  we  find  him  to  be  the  vigilant 
general,  the  able  commander,  the  assiduous  fulfiUer  of 
his  military  duties.  When  he  first  arrives  in  Cyprus  he 
desires  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  has 
just  come  from  Venice,  shall  be  brought  to  him  at  the 
citadel,  adding,  "He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  wor- 
thiness does  challenge  much  respect."  And,  on  the 
very  morning  after  his  arrival,  we  find  him  "  walking 
on  the  works"  the  first  thing,  visiting  and  inspectii^ 
the  "fortifications."  The  same  day  he  invites  the 
islanders  to  dinner  with  him ;  and  on  the  next,  he 
appoints  to  dine  from  home,  "to  meet  the  captains  at  ! 
the  citadel." 

It  is  by  such  apparently  insignificant  touches  as 
these,  as  well  as  by  his  sublimer  efforts,  that  Shak- 
speare consummates  the  consistency  and  perfection  of  ' 
his  characters.  By  an  occasional  word,  a  line,  a  slight 
casual  lunt,  he  contrives  to  give  such  appropriate 
aggregation  of  circumstances  and  characteristics,  as  to 
invest  with  an  absolute  identity,  a  vital  reality,  a 
distinct  individuality,  each  of  his  creations.  i 

And  thus,  among  other  intensely  true  impersonations,  ' 
(whom  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  are  less 
actual  beings  than  the  people  we  see  every  day  in  the 
street — nay,  they  are  far  better  known  to  us  than 
many  of  our  nearest  neighbours,)  we  have  passed  in 
review  Hector,  the  magnanimous;  Achilles,  the 
arrogant;  Troilus,  the  ardent;  Ulysses,  the  politic; 
Ajax,  the  bully ;  .£neas,  the  smooth ;  Agameonnon, 
the  practical;  Alcibiades,  the  anti-padfic ;  Othello,  the 
noble  warrior. 

A  goodly  range  of  commanders!  Next,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  military  in  the  ranks — of  Shak- 
speare's  common  soldiers ;  for  even  there,  the  poet 
has  contrived  to  trace  individuality. 
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our  life.  I  was  but  half  awake  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  around  me,  and  had  seldom  ventured  to  unfold 
to  others  any  portion  of  the  inner  world  in  which  I 
more  truly  Hved,  lest  I  should  be  laughed  at  as  an 
idle  dreamer  by  those  whose  eyes  had  long  been  dis- 
enchanted. Wliether  my  father  intended  to  deliver 
me  from  the  magic  circle  which  reading  and  fancy  had 
drawn  around  mc,  by  sending  me  for  a  time  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  to  reside  with  a  lady  whose  cha- 
racter he  highly  honoured,  I  scarcely  know ;  but  Airs. 
Margaret  Astrey  had  been  my  mother's  friend,  and 
this  was  reason  enough  to  make  me  feel  warmly  to- 
wards her ;  besides,  I  had  spent  nearly  all  my  life  in 
London,  and  knew  nothing  of  woods  and  fields,  ex- 
cepting from  occasional  glimpses  of  them,  and  the  de- 
scriptions which  books  had  given  me  of  their  charms. 
It  was  still  early  in  a  long  July  evening  when  I  was 
awakened  from  a  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen  in 
the  comer  of  the  carriage,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
servant  who  accompanied  me  that  we  had  almostreached 
our  journey's  end.  Li  a  few  minutes  more  I  saw  the 
casUe,  with  its  high  roofs  and  square  casteUated  tower, 
rising  from  a  wooded  eminence  which  overlooked 
the  wide  and  fertile  valley  through  which  we  were 
passing ;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  wound  a  narrow  river, 
whose  course  I  had  already  traced.  I  had  been  try- 
ing for  the  hundredth  time  to  conjure  up  the  precise 
form  and  manner  of  the  mistress  of  that  picturesque 
abode ;  but  I  had  still  only  a  dim  recollection  of  a 
slight  figure  in  mourning,  with  piercing  gray  eyes 
and  a  low  dear  voice,  and  the  interest  with  which  I 
watched  her  residence  as  we  drove  rapidly — ^far  too 
rapidly,  I  thought — ^towards  it,  was  not  sufficient  to 
conquer  the  shyness  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  entering  her 
presence,  kind  and  cordial  as  her  oft-repeated  invita- 
tion had  been.  When  at  length  we  passed  from  the 
rural  village,  with  its  fine  old  church,  into  the  short 
wide  avenue  that  led  to  the  castle,  I  wondered  at  its 
having  received  so  dignified  a  name.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  we  had  crossed  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
moat,  which  were  now,  on  one  side  at  least,  filled 
up  with  greensward  and  underwood.  We  entered 
by  gates  of  carved  iron,  surmounted  with  the  family 
crest,  into  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  shaded  by  trees 
of  stately  growth,  amidst  whose  spreading  branches 
were  grouped  the  various  out-buildings  which,  with 
their  high  peaked  roofs  and  tall  narrow  windows, 
looked  like  the  hamlet  of  a  past  century.  Li  a 
moment  the  sound  of  tlie  hammer  and  anvil  ceased  in 
the  forge,  the  carpenter's  shop  gave  up  two  or  three 
'  sturdy  workmen,  some  white  caps  were  seen  at  the 
door  of  the  laundry,  and  an  old  gray-headed  servant 
stood  ready  to  hand  me  from  the  carriage  at  the 
entrance  of  a  long  narrow  passage  through  which  I 
was  to  enter  this  singular  mansion.  It  was  overhung 
by  the  carved  balustrades  of  an  open  gallery ;  aud, 
passing  several  small  odd  shaped  rooms  to  the  right, 
and  left,  I  came  into  the  great  hall,  which  rose  to  the 
full  heiglit  of  the  house,  and  was  lighted  by  five  tall 
windows  opening  on  the  south  terrace  of  the  luxuriant 
garden.    All  around  were  family  portraits;  but  of 


these  I  had  no  time  to  think,  though  I  felt  their  silent 
presence,  as  I  followed  the  butler  to  his  hidy's  sitting- 
room.  I  heard  my  own  steps  with  painful  distiuct- 
ness  on  the  polished  oaken  floor,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  paused  to  recover  some  greater  degree  of  self- 
possession;  but  exhorting  myself  to  remember  the 
advanced  age  of  fifteen,  to  which  I  had  attained,  I 
steadily  walked  on  across  two  rooms  more,  and  then  a 
door  opened  and  the  dreaded  moment  was  come,  and 
all  my  fears  vanished.  The  slight  figure  in  mourning 
was  before  me,  but,  oh,  how  far  from  stiff  or  ungrace- 
fid !  The  dark  gray  eyes  were  full  of  tenderness,  and 
the  dear  voice  sounded  like  music  in  my  ears,  as 
Mrs.  Margaret  Astrey  drew  me  towards  her  with  a 
motherly  embrace,  saying ; 

''  Dear  child !  and  have  you  travelled  so  far  alone  P 
I  hoped  your  father  might  have  brought  you  to  me 
himself ;  it  would  not  have  been  his  first  visit  here." 

I  answered,  as  I  had  been  directed,  that  my 
father's  numerous  engagements,  and  the  delicate  state 
of  Lady  Murray's  health,  had  prevented  their  having 
the  pleasure  of  accepting  the  invitation  which  had 
80  kindly  been  tendered  to  them  both,  as  well  as  to 
myself;  but  before  I  had  conduded  my  speech,  I  saw 
in  Mrs.  Astrey's  eye  that  she  understood  more  than 
I  had  expected,  as  well  of  my  complimentary  message, 
as  of  the  formal  little  being,  with  a  beating  heart, 
who  was  delivering  it. 

Our  conversation  did  not  last  long,  for  at  this 
moment  an  aged  handmaiden  made  her  appearance, 
whom  her  mistress  addressed  as  Abigail,  and  in- 
troduced to  me  as  her  kind  old  friend.  She  was 
thin  and  very  tall,  although  her  height  was  taken 
off  by  the  bending  attitude  of  age ;  she  had  some- 
thing dignified  in  her  appearance,  as  though  she 
felt  her  consequence  in  the  establishment,  but  her 
manner  was  particularly  quiet  and  respectful;  she 
had,  indeed,  from  constant  admiration  of  her  mis- 
tress, caught  somewhat  of  her  own  turn  of  expres- 
sion, and  gentleness  of  tone:  she  took  me  to  a 
delightful  room,  which  she  showed  me  was  dose  to 
her's,  and  where  I  found  my  maid  unpacking  my 
wardrobe,  with  the  assistance  of  two  rosy  housemaids, 
who,  simple  as  it  was,  regarded  each  article  with 
great  interest.  At  last  I  gladly  found  myself  for  a 
few  minutes  alone,  in  such  au  apartment  as  I  had 
never  seen  before:  the  high  and  carved  bedstead, 
hung  with  chintz  and  lined  with  silk — the  tall  slender 
shape  of  the  tables,  and  of  the  mirror  with  its  nume- 
rous odd  shaped  boxes — the  ponderous  wardrobe,  and 
the  Indian  matting,  covering  only  the  centre  of  the 
polished  floor — gave  it  such  an  air  of  antiquity  in  my 
eyes,  that  I  wondered  whether  anything  younger  than 
Mrs.  Abigail  had  ever  yet  inhabited  it.  On  further 
examination  I  was  ddighted  to  discover  that  the  books 
which  lay  on  the  broad  window  seat  were  precLsdy 
those  I  had  long  wished  to  read,  having  heard  of  them 
as  forbidden  treasure.  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  "  The  Masque  of  Comus,"  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  and  a  work  which  I  knew  had  just  come 
down  from  London,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  new  novd. 
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At  this  lut  sight  I  dapped  my  hands ;  I  began  to 
think  m jself  in  a  palace  of  fairj  land.  Notliing,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  truly  English  than  the  scene  upon 
whioh  I  looked  oat.  Pirst,  there  was  the  terraced 
garden,  shaded  to  the  right  bj  a  group  of  statelj 
cedars ;  it  was  rich  in  flowers  and  in  climbing  shrubs, 
and  descended  with  broad  flights  of  steps,  and  many 
a  winding  walk,  to  the  river,  whose  deep  and  rapid 
stream  might  still  be  seen  far  away  in  the  dbtance 
passing  through  meadows  waving  with  flowery  grass, 
and  beside  farm  houses  and  glancing  spires.  Here  it 
half  enclosed  some  spot  of  the  richest  verdure ;  there 
it  expanded  almost  into  a  lake  as  it  glided  near  the 
gray  waUs  of  an  ancient  hnll  embosomed  in  trees.  I 
lost  it  amongst  the  hills  which  dosed  in  the  valley ;  and 
then  my  eye  rested  on  bolder  and  more  distant  heights, 
which  in  the  faint  colouring  of  the  fading  sunset 
assumed  almost  mountainous  forms.  A  knock  at  the 
door  recalled  me  to  the  duty  of  attending  to  a  sum- 
mons I  had  already  received  to  the  tea-table,  and 
when  I  opened  it,  my  hostess  hersdf  was  standing 
there.  I  blushed  crimson,  and,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow, I  said,— 

"I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  in  England  so 
beautiful  as  the  view  I  have  been  looking  at ;  I  forgot 
everything  I  ought  to  have  remembered  while  I  sat 
there." 

"  I  have  often  done  the  same  myself,"  she  replied, 
smiling,  **  and  so  I  cannot  be  very  angry  with  you ; 
it  takes  a  long  thne  to  become  familiar  with  each 
separate  subject  we  see  from  this  place,  and  I  only 
hope,  Isabel,  that  you  will  stay  with  me  till  you  know 
them  as  well  as  I  do.*' 

•*  I  fear  I  shall  not  stay  here  very  long,"  I  answered, 
with  a  sigh ;  and,  as  I  spoke,  we  reached,  by  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  I  had 
first  found  her.  I  will  not  stay  to  describe  it  farther, 
than  to  say  that  it  communicated  through  a  tapestried 
ante-room  with  her  own  chamber,  and  that  that  again 
opened  into  a  corridor  by  which  you  passed  upon  the 
terrace.  The  furniture  of  all  these  rooms  was  of  the 
same  antique  character,  I  have  already  noticed, 
none  other  would  have  harmonised  with  the  building ; 
but  there  were  stores  of  modem  books,  works  fresh 
from  the  easels  of  our  modem  painters,  a  piano  from 
Broadwood's,  and  a  harp  of  Erard's,  on  which  Mrs. 
Astrey  tdd  me  she  longed  to  hear  me  play  when  I  had 
slept  off  the  fatigues  of  my  journey. 

Nothing  of  idl  I  saw  at  Castle  Astrey,  however, 
attracted  my  attention  so  much  as  the  only  picture 
which  hung  in  my  hostess's  bed-room,  in  a  carved 
oval  frame  over  the  mantel-piece.  Others  there  were 
in  the  hall  more  full  of  this  world's  sparkling  beauty ; 
but  this,  which  was  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  was  like 
a  vision  of  the  world  unseen.  There  was  a  mysterious 
light  in  those  dark  blue  eyes ;  an  intelligence  in  the 
soft  and  child-like  features  which  seemed  to  question 
the  inmost  thought;  and  an  expression  round  the 
parted  lips  as  though  they  had  only  uttered  sounds  of 
music  and  of  love.  The  lady's  dress  was  a  white 
wrapping  robe,  with  some  crimson  drapery  thrown 


back  fh>m  her  head  and  round  her  shoulders;  her 
long  golden  hair  hung  uncurled,  as  if  it  was  heavy 
with  damp ;  and  the  fingers  of  her  tapor  hands  were 
lightly  crossed  in  a  peculiar  manner;  over  all  her 
face  was  shed  a  glow  of  happiness  which  made  me 
think  no  sadness  could  bdong  to  her  history.  A  story 
I  was  sure  she  had ;  but  as  Mrs.  Astrey  had  not 
spoken  to  me  of  her,  I  feared  in  our  first  acquaintance 
to  ask  questions  which  it  might  have  been  painful 
for  her  to  answer ;  and  I  contented  myself  for  a  few 
days  with  stealing  now  and  then  into  the  room  to 
gaze  upon  her. 

It  might  have  been  a  week  after  my  arrival  that  I 
went  one  evening  into  Mrs.  Abigail's  own  sitting- 
room,  with  a  hope  of  drawing  her  into  conversation 
on  the  subject  just  then  uppermost  in  my  thoughts, 
and  about  which  I  ddighted  In  weaving  a  web  of 
romance,  which  I  almost  feared  some  rough  breath  of 
tmth  might  blow  away.  I  found  the  statdy  hand- 
maiden employed  in  crimping  certain  delicate  cambric 
frills  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  had  established  herself  dose  to  the  window ; 
and  I  was  soon  taking  a  lesson  in  that  useful  art,  and 
glancing  from  it  to  the  golden  glow  behind  the  group 
of  cedars  which  stand  near  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  sunlight  streamed  also  through  the  oppo- 
site windows  of  the  tapestried  ante-room,  in  which  I 
could  distinguish  some  of  the  furniture ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  house  was  built  round  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  Mrs.  Abigail's  room  was  in  its  centre. 
••Ah,  Miss  Isabel!"  she  said,  "you  are  looking 
out  now,  as  I  once  did  many  and  many  a  long  year 
agp,  a  little  while  after  I  first  came  here,  watchii^g — 
not  the  sunset,  but  the  red  harvest  moon— and  think- 
ing of  them  I  had  left  at  home,  and  what  a  strange 
place  I  had  come  to.  Well-a-day !  I  was  not  quite  so 
young  as  you  are  then,  but  two  or  three  years  make 
little  difference  when  one  looks  back  to  such  a  dis- 
tance." 

I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  saying,  "And  were 
you  ever  of  my  age  P"  She  looked  so  stiff  and  so 
angular,  I  might  more  easUy  have  imagined  the  castle 
itself  in  all  the  gloss  of  newness  than  Mrs.  Abigail  a 
girl;  but  I  caught  my  opportunity,  and  eagerly  replied : 
'•  Then  you  must  have  known  Mrs.  Astrey's  mother, 
—was  she  really  like  the  picture  P" 

••  80  you  have  been  thinking  of  it  a  great  deal," 
replied  my  venerable  friend,  smiling;  ** going  now 
and  then  to  look  at  it  alone  P" 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Mrs,  Abigail  I"  I  answered,  with 

a  sudden  childish  blush:  "who  would  not  be  struck 

by  such  a  face,  and  long  to  hear  what  feelings  gave  i: 

such  peculiar  interest  P" 

"  She  was  deaf  and  dumb,"  answered  Mrs.  AbigaiL 

••  What !"  I  cried,  "that  lovdy  lady  never  heard 

her  husband's  voice,  never  spoke  to  the  child  upon 

her  knee !— lived  all  her  life  in  solitude  surronnded 

by  her  own !    Oh,  how  terrible  a  lot ! " 

" "  Her  life  had  joys  and  sorrows,"  she  replied, "  with 

which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not.    I  came  hero 

a  year  after  she  was  married,  just  when  my  dear  Miaa 
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Margaret  was  bom,  on  purpose  to  wait  apon  her. 
Her  mother  ocoapied  the  same  chamber  Mrs.  Astrej 
has  now,  and  it  was  there  I  saw  her  first  ^^  she  was 
lying  on  a  couch  near  the  window,  partly  supported 
by  cushions,  and  partly  leaning  on  her  elbow,  looking 
at  her  baby  as  it  lay  in  its  rich  cradle  by  her  side ; 
and  surely  so  beautiful  a  creature,  pale  and  silent  as 
she  was,  never  had  been  seen.  Her  eye  and  her 
attention  were  so  quick,  that  at  first  one  could 
scarcely  have  believed  her  infirmity ;  she  raised  her 
face  as  I  stood  at  the  door,  and  looked  steadily  at 
me,  then  she  smiled  and  beokoned  me  to  come  for- 
ward, and  showed  me  her  child  j  all  the  stories  I  had 
ever  heard  of  weird  women  rushed  at  once  into  my 
mind,  and  I  believe  she  knew  it,  for  if  ever  a  human 
being  read  thoughts  that  were  not  spoken  she  did. 
I  knocked  against  the  cradle  as  I  stooped  over  it,  and 
then,  ashamed  of  my  own  awkwardness,  for  I  feared 
the  slight  noise  might  wake  the  baby,  I  gknced 
towards  my  mistress,  and  caught  a  look  of  intense 
anxiety  fading  away  into  such  touching  sadness  that 
I  felt  I  never  again  could  be  afraid  of  her.  In 
another  minute,  she  sunk  back  upon  her  pillows,  and 
dosed  her  eyes,  and  I  thought,  by  the  expression  on 
her  brow,  and  the  pressure  of  her  dasped  fingers,  that 
she  was  praying. 

"  The  child  slept  on ;  not  a  breath  had  come 
quicker  from  its  rosy  mouth,  not  a  finger  had  moved 
of  the  tiny  hands  thrown  over  its  head  with  the 
inimitable  grace  of  infancy,  and  I  was  glad  I  had  not 
disturbed  it.  Just  then  the  door  softly  opened  and 
my  master  came  in;  Mrs.  Astrey,  as  it  were,  heard 
his  step,  and  the  trouble  passed  slowly  from  her  face 
as  he  drew  near  her,  and  oh !  what  a  look  of  con- 
fiding love  met  his  f  I  left  them  together,  but  not 
before  I  had  observed  how  rapidly  he  addressed  her, 
and  she  answered,  both  speaking  with  their  fingers. 
He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  noble  presence, 
and  reserved  yet  gentle  manners.  His  own  estate 
bordered  upon  this;  you  can  see  the  gray  walls  of 
Bernard  Hail  from  your  window,  with  the  river 
winding  round  the  woods.  He  had  been  her  father's 
friend,  and  young  as  he  was  for  the  task,  he  was  left 
her  guardian  with  her  own  mother.  He  watched  over 
her  faithfully  and  tenderly,  he  gained  access  to  a  mind 
which  was  dosed  to  all  the  world  beside,  and  valued 
its  beauty  perhaps  the  more,  because  it  was  revealed 
to  him  only ;  but  how  long  he  loved  her,  how  long  he 
held  back  from  asking  the  hand  of  the  richly  dowered 
heiress,  whose  affliction  had  made  her  so  sacred  in  his 
eyes,  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell.  To  her  he  supplied  the 
want  which  she  in  her  great  retirement,  surrounded 
from  her  birth  with  affection,  scarcely  knew,  except- 
ing as  he  taught  her  to  overcome  it ;  she  read  con- 
stantly the  books  he  pointed  out  to  her,  and  wrote 
her  strange  poetic  thoughts  of  them  in  language 
peculiarly  her  own;  she  wrote  and  sketched  with 
ungular  rapidity,  and  worked  most  beautifully.  At 
hist,  when  she  was  about  two-and-twenty,  her  mother 
was  taken  with  her  last  iMoss.  She  had  thought,  poor 
lady,  what  it  would  be  to  leave  her  to  the  care  of 


strangers,  but  her  daughter  clung  to  Mr.  Bernard 
with  undoubting  confidence,  as  though  she  had  never 
dreamed  that  they  too  should  be  parted;  and  befbre 
Lady  Mary  died,  she  saw  them  married  here  in  the 
ohuroh,  and  I  have  heard  those  who  wereiHresent  say, 
that  so  marvellously  beautiful  a  wedding  never  yet  had 
been  known.  Mr.  Bernard  took  his  wife's  name,  ao* 
cording  to  her  father's  will." 

"  But  the  moonlight  night,  Mrs.  Abigail  f  "  said  I, 
growing  rather  impatient,  and  coming  doser  to  her. 
"  What  happened  ?  What  did  you  see  as  you  looked 
out?" 

"  Ah,  indeed !  I  have  wandered  a  good  way  from 
the  thread  of  my  story ;  old  people  like  me  are  apt  to 
do  it.  I  was  speaking  of  the  night  that  followed  the 
day  I  have  been  telling  you  of.  There  were  men  at 
work  at  the  farther  end  of  the  second  terrace,  dose 
to  the  cedars,  that  afternoon ;  they  were  repairing  the 
stone  balustrade  and  widening  the  steps,  I  believe, 
that  led  from  the  upper  terrace;  at  any  rate,  many 
large  pieces  of  stone  were  lying  about  in  different 
directions,  and  Mrs.  Astrey,  as  no  noise  disturbed  her, 
had  been  amusing  herself  with  watching  their  pro- 
gress.  All  had  long  been  perfectly  quiet  in  and 
around  the  house;  Mr.  Astrey  had  retired  to  his  own 
apartment ;  the  old  nurse  and  the  baby  were  settled 
for  the  night,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  asleep  too, 
but,  as  I  said,  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking ;  and  so 
I  got  up  and  stood  at  the  window  to  see  if  da3'light 
was  near.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  morning;  the 
moon  was  shining  in  her  full  splendour  all  alone,  and 
I  could  have  seen  to  read  my  Bible  it  was  so  light. 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  in  my  mistress's  room, 
I  heard  the  rinple  of  the  water,  and  I  watched  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  cedars  upon  the  silvery  walls, 
nothing  else  was  stirring,  and  they  scarcdy  seemed  to 
move.  I  was  not  used  to  be  alone,  and  a  strange, 
uncomfortable  feeling  was  creeping  over  me,  when 
suddenly  yonder  door,  leading  from  my  mistress's 
room,  unclosed ;  down  the  steps,  out  upon  the  terrace 
came  a  figure  all  in  white,  excepting  for  a  crimson 
shawl,  or  mantle,  thrown  over  her  head. 

I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Astrey  standing  up,  and  she 
was  the  last  person  one  would  have  imagined  tempted 
to  take  a  moonlight  ramble,  but  I  felt  sure  it  was  her, 
and  instantly  the  thought  strock  me  that  she  was  gone 
out  of  her  senses.  My  first  idea  was  to  run  to  her 
husband,  but  I  did  not  even  know  where  I  should  find 
his  room ;  my  next,  to  go  quickly  and  see  whether  the 
nurse  was  watching.  Meanwhile  the  figure  had 
glided  on  towards  the  cedars ;  and  the  river — the 
river! — seemed  sounding  in  my  ears.  Without 
pausing  another  moment,  I  went  out  into  the  passage, 
found  my  way  .with  some  difficulty  to  the  ante-room, 
the  door  of  which  was  open  into  her  chamber,  and, 
with  beating  heart  and  eyes  strained  to  see  through 
the  gloom,  for  the  curtains  were  all  nearly  drawn  and 
only  the  lamp  burned  there  still,  I  looked  towards 
the  bed — it  was  empty.  The  nurse  was  sound  asleep 
on  her  sofa  at  some  distance  from  it;  the  infant 
slumbered  in  its  cradle.    I  was  darting  forward,  when 
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the  doors  from  tie  garden  opened,  and,  paler  than  ever, 
tottering  under  the  burden,  jet  resolutely  bearing  it, 
came  my  mistress  with  her  red  shawl  thrown  back 
over  her  shoulders,  her  loug  hair  hanging  down,  and 
carrying  a  heavy  stone  with  both  her  hands.  I 
believe  I  uttered  a  smothered  cry,  but  terror  for  a 
moment  fixed  me  where  I  stood,  for  the  idea  of  her 
madness  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  do  some  mischief  to  her 
child.  She  reached  the  cradle,  and  for  a  second  as  she 
held  the  stone  raised  over  it,  there  was  something  of 
wildness  in  her  dilated  eye ;  but  as  I  sprang  forward 
she  let  fall  the  heavy  load  by  its  side  with  a  sound 
loud  enough  to  wake  the  household.  A  sharp  cry  from 
the  child  succeeded  it,  and  up  rose  the  nurse  be- 
wildered from  sleep ;  but  the  mother  had  fallen  upon 
her  knees  with  up-lifted  hands,  and  eyes  now  streaming 
with  tears :  she  heeded  nothing  round  her— her  child 
had  heard  the  noise,  was  no  inheritor  of  her  own 
calamity,  would  hear  and  speak  like  her  husband,  and 
the  success  of  her  trial  had  left  her  nothing  more  on 
earth  to  desire.  I  need  scarcely  describe  the  scene 
that  followed;  how  Mr.  Astrey,  wrapjied  in  his 
dressing-gown  came  rushing  into  the  room  and  lifted 
his  wife  upon  the  bed,  looking  round  for  the  cause  of 
the  strange  disturbance ;  how  the  nurse  vowed  nothing 
at  all  had  happened,  because  she  iiad  seen  nothing ; 
how  the  baby  screamed  and  could  scarcely  be  pacified 
even  in  its  own  sweet  resting-place ;  and  how,  while  the 
servants  gathered  to  search  together  for  some  ima- 
ginary foe,  I  related  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  Mrs. 
Astrey  explained  her  singular  proceeding  to  her 
husband.  It  was  vain  for  him  to  tell  her  what  an 
unnecessary  risk  she  had  run ;  her  poor  heart  was  at 
rest,  and  she  could  only  feel  her  thankful  happiness, 
and  press  her  baby  closer  to  her  breast. 

"And  did  she  live,"  I  asked,  "  to  see  her  daughter 
grow  up?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Abigail,  sorrowfully ;  "  she  saw 
her  a  lovely  child,  able  to  remember  her,  and  to  be  a 
companion  to  her  father,  and  then  she  slowly  faded 
away  herself  and  died.  Some  thought  the  chill  of 
that  night  had  fastened  ou  her  lungs,  but  she  looked 
more  like  an  angel  than  ever  after  it ;  her  husband 
had  her  picture  painted  in  the  wrapping-gown  she  had 
worn,  with  the  crimson  shawl,  and  her  hair  heavy  with 
dew ;  but  the  look  the  painter  gave  her  was  that  she 
used  to  have  when  she  saw  her  Mai^ret  talking  to 
him  upon  her  knee." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Abigail!  I  have  so  much  more  to  ask!" 

"Then  I  must  answer  at  some  other  time"  she 
replied;  "for  there  is  the  bell  for  tea;  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Astrey  must  be  waiting  for  you." 

Our  pleasant  evemna^  meal  was  uuusually  silent. 
When  it  was  over  my  hostess  asked  me  to  play,  and  I 
wandered  on  from  one  air  to  another  of  the  music  of 
La  Sonnambula,  thinking  all  the  time  of  the  fair 
deaf  and  dumb  lady  with  the  stone  in  her  hands, 
walking  like  a  spirit  in  the  flood  of  moonlight.  My 
visit  to  Castle  Astrey  had  not  as  yet  made  me  less  fond 
of  the  poetry  of  nature.  E.  0. 


ON  DREAMS. 

These  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  men  have 
written  so  much,  with  such  an  unsatisfactory  result, 
as  that  of  dreams. 

The  Yulgar  have  always  regarded  them  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe,  and  a  half-bdief  in  their  supematoral 
origin ;  the  wise,  in  every  age,  have  speculated  upon 
them  without  giving  any  clearer  insight  into  their  real 
nature.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  establish 
any  principles  imder  which  the  varied  phenomena  of 
dreams  can  be  brought ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  give  a  more  probable  account 
of  them  than  Aristotle  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Tract 
on  Dreams  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 

How  often  have  we  been  amused,  on  assembling 
round  the  breakfast  table,  by  the  account  some  one  of 
the  party  has  given  us  of  his  dream  during  the  past 
night.  How  many  a  laugh  have  we  had  at  the  confused 
medley  of  ideas,  scenes  and  characters,  which  are  then 
presented  to  the  mind.  The  fancy  seems  to  delight 
in  conceiving  the  most  improbable  combinations  of 
events — in  giving  the  various  parts  in  these  mental 
dramas  to  the  most  incongruous  personages.  Our 
dearest  friends  are  transformed  into  the  bitterest 
enemies — the  faces  and  scenes  which  we  are  familiar 
with  in  our  daily  life  are  suddenly  clothed  with  the 
majesty  and  splendour  of  a  court.  We  seem  at  once 
freed  from  the  laws  of  space  and  time.  The  mere 
wish  is  sufficient  to  transport  us  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  we  go  through  adventures  which  it  would 
require  weeks  and  years  of  common  life  to  realize. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  our  dreams  are  thus 
confused  and  unmeaning,  and  are  merely  the  conjoint 
impression  of  the  bodily  tone  and  the  ideas  which, 
previously  to  our  waking,  had  engaged  our  attention, 
there  are  some  which  occasionally  stand  out  from  the 
rest  by  their  extreme  deamess  and  connectedness, 
in  which  the  mind  seems  to  discover  some  deep 
significance,  or  which,  at  least,  as  remarkable  combi- 
nations of  images,  have  no  ordinary  interest  for  the 
fancy. 

What  then  is  it  which  constitutes  the  real  difference 
between  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  and  in 
our  waking  moments,  and  which  produces  that  fan- 
tastic confusion  of  ideas  which  is  usually  observable 
in  dreams?  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  worthy  of 
remark.  Like  many  of  the  ancients,  he  attributes  a 
sort  of  material  nature  to  human  thought.  He  says 
that  the  impressions  which  the  mind  receives  are  never 
transitory,  as  they  appear  to  us,  but  are  treasured  up 
by  the  memory;  he  seems  to  consider  them  as  so 
much  furniture  which  become  the  permanent  property 
of  the  mind.  As  new  ideas  are  introduced,  the  old 
ones  are  overlaid  and  appear  to  us  to  be  effaced ;  but 
in  sleep,  when  there  is  a  cessation  of  fresh  ideas  through 
the  senses,  the  impressions  which  have  affected  us 
most  vividly  present  themselves  again  to  the  mind 
without  order  and  arrangement,  and  thus,  being  re- 
cognised by  the  perceptive  faculty,  give  rise  to  the 
varied  succession  of  images  which  make  up  our  dreams. 
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If  the  bodily  frame  b  imasually  exoited,  or  sleep  ensues 
after  excessive  eating,  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  the  heat  which  rises  to  the  head,  causes  the  images 
to  be  distorted,  and  to  assume  horrible  shapes ;  if  the 
bodily  tone  is  healthy  they  are  more  clear  and  con- 
nected. 

Aristotle  seems  to  agree  with  most  modem  writers 
in  asserting  that  the  will  is  altogether  suspended  in 
sleep ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  true. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  mind  attending  to  the  series 
of  ideas  presented  to  it,  not  to  mention  the  actions 
which  men  are  often  known  to  do  in  their  sleep,  would 
seem  to  require  some  degree  of  volition.  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  will  is  much  less  actively  exerted,  and 
that  it  does  not  maintain  the  same  authority  over  our 
whole  nature  wnich  it  does  when  we  are  awake.  In 
our  waking  life  the  reason  is  constantly  reminding  us 
of  the  actual  circumstances  around  us ;  through  the 
will  it  acts  upon  all  the  faculties  as  a  controlling 
power,  and  directs  them  to  some  exterior  purpose  or 
aim.  But  in  dreaming  it  is  not  so ;  those  faculties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  not  dependant  on  the  will,  are 
still  busy,  but  are  exerted  in  and  for  themselves, 
without  any  relation  to  external  circumstances ;  the 
mind  receives  unhesitatingly  all  the  ideas  presented  to 
it  without  any  examination  of  the  facts,  or  regard  to 
the  analogy  of  its  past  impressions. 

The  succession  of  our  thoughts  during  our  dreams 
is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed  when  we  are  awake ;  the  process  by  which 
we  associate  our  ideas  (inexplicable  as  it  is)  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  agency  of  the  same  unknown  causes. 
The  inventive  faculties,  by  which  we  evoke  and  combine 
images,  are  still  active,  and  being  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  will  seem  to  be  more  fertile  than  ever.  Men 
who  arc  not  remarkable  for  wit  or  eloquence  in 
ordinary  life  have  been  conscious  of  being  most 
facetious,  and  making  long  speeches  in  their  dreams. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "We  are  somewhat  more  than 
ourselves  in  our  sleep,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  I  am  in  no 
wdy  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gail- 
lardise  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose 
a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof." — 
Religio  Medici,  p.  193.  Ed.  1845. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reflective  powers  which 
require  some  exercise  of  the  will  for  their  exertion, 
seem  to  be  generally  in  a  passive  state ;  this  at  least 
is  true  of  that  faculty,  whatever  it  be  called,  by  which 
we  combine  the  impressions  received  through  the 
senses.  This  power,  which  in  our  waking  moments  is 
employed  in  correcting  the  reports  of  the  various 
senses  by  comparing  them  with  one  another,  in 
examining  the  evidence  of  all  the  impressions  made 
on  the  mind,  and  testing  them  by  the  analogy  of  its 
past  experience,  appears  in  sleep  to  be  in  most  cases 
totally  suspended.  If,  for  instance,  an  impression  is 
made  on  any  one  of  the  senses,  the  fancy  immediately 
connects  it  with  some  cause  which  has  produced  the 
same  sensation  before,  or  has  been  considered  likely  to 


do  so.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  ghost  which  is 
said  to  attend  on  pork  suppers ;  the  weight  of  un- 
digested food  in  the  stomach  is  readily  attributed  to 
some  external  cause ;  fancy  combines  all  her  ideas  of 
the  horrible,  and  represents  a  monster  seated  on  our 
chest,  or  ready  to  crush  us  with  some  great  weight ; 
the  power  of  associating  ideas,  which  at  this  time  is 
most  active,  quickly  suggests  other  circumstances  and 
fills  up  the  scene  of  terror.  The  reflective  power 
being  in  repose  and  not  ready  to  examine  and  correct 
these  impressions,  they  are  communicated  to  the 
perceptive  organs,  and  the  same  consciousness  of  form, 
colour,  and  size  results  as  if  these  organs  had  been 
actually  affected  and  the  impressions  received  through 
the  senses.  The  dream  appears  to  us  real.  That  this 
want  of  co-operation  in  the  faculties  is  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  dreams,  is 
evident  from  many  well-authenticated  facts.  Dr. 
Beattie  speaks  of  a  man  who  oould  be  made  to  dream 
anything  by  whispering  in  his  ear.  Dr.  Gregory 
relates  of  himself,  that  having  once  had  occasion  to 
apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  retired 
to  bed,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  ascending  the  side 
of  Mount  ^tna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the 
ground  almost  insufferable.  Persons  who  have  had  a 
blister  applied  to  their  heads  have  been  known  to 
dream  of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  American 
Indians.  Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  may  dream  of 
a  bouse  or  city  being  in  flames ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  almost  any  succession  of  ideas  may  be  suggested 
through  the  senses.— FiVfe  CyclopadiaofBib.  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  575,  from  whence  these  instances  are  taken. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  question  how  far 
dreams  may  be  believed  to  have  conveyed  intimations 
of  future  events,  or  to  have  been  the  channel  of 
supernatural  communications ;  we  may  safely  allow, 
perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  are  not  significant 
of  the  future,  unless  the  future  has  occupied  our 
waking  thoughts ;  yet  we  know  from  Scripture  that 
the  Divine  will  was  formerly  revealed  to  men  by  this 
means ;  and  there  have  been  many  dreams,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  tunes,  which  seem  hard  to  be 
accounted  for  without  supposing  some  such  inter^ 
position. 

Upon  the  nature  of  dreams,  as  on  most  other 
subjects  which  admit  of  two  opinions,  people  seem  to 
have  taken  two  extreme  views.  To  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  they  have  often  been  a  source  of  much 
trouble  and  perplexity,  while  the  better  informed  have 
been  disposed  to  think  them  only  matter  for  amusement 
and  unworthy  of  any  serious  attention  or  remark. 

Before  concluding  tliis  paper,  we  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  a  few  reflections  which  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  seem  to  suggest,  and  which  may  make  their 
consideration  appear  not  altogether  unprofitable, 
though  we  may  not  hope  by  this  means  to  predict  or 
control  the  future. 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator  (No.  586),  recommends 
that  we  should  examine  every  morning  the  subjects  of 
our  thoughts  during  the  past  night.  He  asserts  that 
dreams  may  thus  discover  to  us  most  certainly  our 
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iwd  difpotitbns  and  incluiaiions,  and  be  of  much 
sernoe  to  him  who  wishes  to  gain  an  insight  into  his 
heart  and  character.  On  thinking  of  all  the  extrava- 
gancies which  we  commit  in  oar  sleep  this  may  appear 
absiud  enough,  but  on  maturer  reflection  there  seems 
to  be  some  truth  in  the  remark.  Of  coarse,  it  is  not 
meant  that  when  awake  we  should  do  all  the  actions 
which  we  fancy  ourselves  doing  in  sleep.  Li  the 
former  stato,  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  propriety  and  a  regard  for  the  opinion 
of  others,  prevent  a  msn  committing  many  crimes 
which  in  sleep  he  does  not  shrink  from.  But  it  seems 
most  probable  that  oar  dreams  may  represent  to  as 
the  existing  state  of  our  will  aooonting  aa  it  haa  been 
modified  by  exercise  and  discipline  daring  our  lives. 
Although  the  active  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  aos- 
pended  in  sleep,  yet  no  series  of  ideas  can  be  entertained 
by  the  mind,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  without  the 
oonourrenoe  of  the  will  in  some  degree.  If  we  have 
always  been  accust^omed  to  reject  certain  images  from 
the  mind  when  awake,  they  will  not  present  themselves 
daring  sleep ;  we  still  think,  judge,  and  act  according 
to  the  moral  principles  which  influence  us  in  ordinary 
life.  Thus  dreams  may  be  said  to  be,  as  it  were, 
allegories  of  oar  past  life,  which  represent  to  us 
indirectly  the  sentiments  and  habits  by  which  we  are 
governed  under  various  forms  and  quaint  disguises ; 
which  reveal  to  us  the  habitual  stato  of  the  will, 
ondisguised  by  the  hypocrisies  of  waking  life,  and 
onohecked  by  thoee  moral  influences  which  generally 
control  its  manifestations. 

The  same  quaint  old  writor  we  have  already  quoted 
has  well  expressed  this  idea  :-*"  Men  act  in  sleep  with 
some  oomfonnity  onto  their  awakened  senses;  and 
consolations  and  discouragements  may  be  drawn  from 
dreams  which  intimately  tell  us  of  ourselves.  Persons 
of  radical  integrity  will  not  easily  be  perverted  in  their 
dreams,  nor  noble  persons  do  pitiful  things  in  sleep. 
Crassus  would  hardly  have  been  bountiful  in  a  dream 
whose  fist  was  so  close  when  awake;  but  a  man 
might  have  lived  all  his  life  upon  the  sleeping  hand  of 
Antonius." — Sir  Thoma»  Browu^s  Tract  on  Dreamt. 

In  dreams  there  are  many  things  which  to  the 
religious  mind  seem  indications  of  the  exalted  and 
uuperiiihiug  nature  of  the  sooL  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  mind  is  always  actively  employed 
daring  sleep,  though  the  ideas  which  then  pass  through 
it  can  seldom  be  recalled.  We  seldom  are  conscious 
of  our  dreams  unless  the  bodily  frame  is  in  some 
measure  disordered,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  dreams 
are  then  much  more  confused  and  disconnected  than 
in  a  stato  of  perfect  health. 

Mr.  Coleridge  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  connected  thought  retained  by  the  mind 
during  sleep,  in  his  preface  to  the  beautiful  fragment 
called  KabU  Khan.  It  appears  that  the  author  had 
fallen  asleep  in  his  chair  while  reading  the  following 
sentence  in  Purchas's  Pilgrimage : — "  Here  the  Khan 
KubU  commanded  a  pahice  to  be  built  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto."  The  author  continued  for  about 
three  hooza  in  the  most  profound  sleep,  at  least 


of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time  he  had  the 
most  vivid  consciousness  that  he  oould  not  haye 
composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hondred  Imea ; 
if  that  indeed  can  be  called  oompositiou  in  which  all 
the  images  rose  up  before  him  aa  things  with  a 
parallel  production  of  the  correspondent  expressions 
withoat  any  sensation  or  oonsdoasness  of  effort."  On 
awaking,  he  eagerly  wrote  down  about  fifty  lines,  which 
are  preserved ;  but  being  at  this  point  cidled  away  by 
a  person  on  business,  he  found  on  his  return  that  the 
charm  was  broken,  and  that  he  had  forgotten  all  except 
a  few  scattered  lines  and  imagea. 

If,  then,  sleep  be,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  an  apt 
image  of  death  designed  to  remind  us  constantly  of  it, 
our  dreams  are  surely  intimations  that  we  shall  not  all 
die.  While  the  body  so  soon  refuses  to  perform  ito 
functions,  and  requires  rest  to  repair  the  constant 
waste  of  ite  parts,  the  unceasing  activity  of  the  mind 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  soul  is  indeed  distinct  in 
ite  nature  and  independent  of  it.  At  such  times,  when 
the  soul  is  temporarily  disjoined  from  the  body,  we  get, 
as  it  were,  a  glimpse,  of  ite  inherent  nature  and  capa- 
cities, which  will  be  developed  when  it  shall  finally  be 
separated  from  iU  earthly  companions.  In  oar  waking 
momente  the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  limited  nature  of 
our  bodily  faculties,  and  acts  in  conformity  with  the 
circumstances  around  it ;  but  in  sleep  it  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  laws  to  which  our  physical  nature  is 
subject.  The  disregard  which  the  mind  evinces  for 
the  laws  of  space  and  time  seems  to  confirm  the 
notion  of  the  philosophers,  that  these  are  mere 
semblances,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  imperfect 
nature  of  our  faculties ;  that  they  are  but  conditions 
under  which  we  are  obliged  to  regard  all  things  in  tlic 
material  world,  but  which  in  a  higher  and  more  purely 
spiritual  state  will  not  be  known.  Our  notion  of  time, 
for  instance,  appears  to  be  produced  by  reflection  on 
the  relative  duration  of  the  material  changes  around 
us.  Thus  in  sleep,  when  we  arc  no  longer  using 
material  substances,  and  the  mind  is  working  apart 
from  the  machinery  of  the  senses,  we  are  unconscious 
of  it :  the  history  of  years  is  condensed  into  a  moment ; 
a  purpose  is  no  sooner  imagined  than  it  is  fulfilled. 
The  words  in  which  the  poet  has  described  this  pro- 
perty of  the  mind  seem  hardly  an  hyperbole :  — 
**  A  moment  is  eternity  te  thought" 

Are  there  not  many  thin<;s  here  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  souls  are  akin  to  Him  in  whose  sight 
"a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day" — that  our  spirits 
are  constituted  in  correspondence  to  another  world 
which  they  will  enter  upon  as  soon  as  they  are  released 
from  that  bodily  nature  which  now  limite  and  confinca 
their  energies  ? 

LAMENT 
Thi  world  looks  gay  before  me. 
And  Pleasure  smiles  around. 
Canting  her  soft  chains  o'er  me, 
Whisp'ring,  in  tnuicing  sound. 
Forget  I  Foiget }' 
But,  ah!  notyot 

Can  I  eigoy. 
Can  I  forget. 
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I've  seen  the  bright  flow'n  blasted 

That  hope  fluag  on  my  way ; 
Ere  joy's  gweet  draughts  I'd  tasted. 
Fate  daah'd  the  cap  away. 

Forget  I  Forgot  t 
Alast  not  yet 

Can  I  rejoice. 
Can  I  foxget. 

The  friends  who  lored  me  fondly. 
The  hearts  that  beat  with  mine, 
The  lost,  the  dead,  the  lovely. 
Like  spirits  round  me  shine. 
Forget  I  Forget  I 
And,  ah  I  efo  yet 

lean  be  g^y, 
I  must  forget. 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY,* 

BT  8,  U, 

authobess  op  "the  maiden  aukt," 


&c. 


Chapteb  XVI.— Madbune's  Diaet  continued. 

"  GODPBEY,  will  you  walk  with  me  this  mormng?" 

Godfrey  was  sitting  in  a  posture  which  seemed  the 
very  expression  of  gloom ;  his  forehead  bent  upon  his 
hands  and  a  book  resting  on  his  knees,  which,  as  for 
a  full  half-hour  he  had  not  turned  one  of  the  pages, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  rather  employed  as  a  screen 
for  idleness  tlian  as  a  subject  of  study.  The  face 
which  he  raised  when  the  tones  of  Frederick's  gentle 
voice  fell  on  his  ear  did  not,  most  assuredly,  belie  his 
attitude — it  expressed  profound,  even  sullen,  de- 
spondency. He  agreed  to  the  proposal,  however, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  and  the  brothers  were 
soon  on  the  lawn  together,  the  one  guiding  the  other's 
steps  aa  tenderly  as  was  his  wont  They  walked  on 
in  silence  till  they  reached  the  shadow  of  a  group  of 
plane  trees,  beneath  which  the  soft  turf  formed  a 
natural  seat,  edging  an  abrupt  fall  to  the  stream  which 
murmured  and  fretted  among  the  pebbles  below. 
Frederick  sat  down  and  drew  Godfrey  to  his  side. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ida,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly. 

Godfrey  started  and  turned  away  his  face,  as  though 
the  sightless  eyes  of  his  brother  could  have  detected 
the  emotion  which  he  was  unable  to  repress. 

"  You  think  she  is  ill,"  he  replied,  hurriedly :  "  I 
have  thought  so  myself ;  but  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  cause  for  alarm.  She  is  anxious  about  Mrs. 
Chester,  and  tired  with  several  nights'  broken  rest — 
that  is  all." 

Frederick  smiled.  "No,"  said  he,  "it  was  not 
about  her  health  that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you.  Come, 
Godfrey,  can't  you  guess  what  I  was  thinking  of?" 

Godfrey  became  very  pale,  but  answered,  with  not 
more  than  a  minute's  pause — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  can.  Ida  loves  you,  and  she  is 
worthy  of  you.    TeU  me — is  it  all  settled  ?" 

It  was  now  Frederick's  turn  to  betray  a  little 
emotion — the  words  had  evidently  taken  him  by  sur- 
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prise,  and  his  deep  blush  showed  thai  he  was  not 
altogether  untouched  by  them.  He  rejoined,  how- 
ever, pkyfolly,  and  flinging  his  arm  round  his 
brother's  neck — 

"  You  foolish  fellow,  I  do  believe  you  an  jealous ! 
What  should  such  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  as  I  am 
do  with  a  wife?  Poor  Ida!  it  ia  lucky  that  her 
destiny  doesn't  depend  on  your  words.  No,  no,  God- 
frey, I  want  her  for  a  sister,  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  whether  I  shall  be  disappointed  P" 

Godfrey  shrank  away  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands;  Frederick  continued,  still  speaking  half-spor- 
tively,  yet  with  evident  seriouaness  of  meaning  :— 

"  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  Godfrey,  that  I  have 
been  unconsdous  all  this  while  P  You  don't  know  how 
expressive  tones  and  half-tones,  unlocked  for  silenoet 
and  fragmentary  words  are  to  me,  Ida  and  I  love  eadi 
other  dearly  already,  and  I  long  almost  childiably  to 
call  her  sister.  What  a  coward  you  are  I  With  your 
feelings,  and  with  half  the  encouragement  yon  have 
received,  I  would  have  spoken  wedU  i^.  Why,  I 
have  detected  a  hundred  symptoms." 

Godfrey  stopped  him  by  seizing  both  his  hands. 

"Frederick,  Frederick!"  he  cried,  "it  is  impos- 
sible—you know  it  is  impossible.  Can  you  believe 
me  for  a  moment  to  be  so  unnatural,  so  ungrateful  P 
Frederick,  you  are  unjust !  Do  you  think,  indeed,  that 
I  cauld  have  tried  to  win  her  affection  P  I  swear  to 
you,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  that  I  have  never  done 
so,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word,  look,  or  tone. 
Not  even  in  thought  have  I  ever  wished  to  becoiie 
your  rival  F<wr  rival — am  I  capable  of  it  P  It  ia 
little  to  sny  now  that  your  happiness^^nMr/l  happi- 
ness!— ^is  my  first  and  only  wish;  but  you  know  it 
is  true.  That  is,"  he  added,  his  voice  becoming 
strangely  bitter,  "if  you  don't  think  I  am  mocking 
you  when  I  speak  to  you  of  happiness." 

"  But  suppose,"  rejoined  Frederick,  still  speaking 
lightly,  as  if  aware  of  the  violent  agitation  of  his  com- 
panion, and  seeking  to  relieve  it,  "  suppose  my  hap- 
piness has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  P  Of  course, 
it  is  highly  lover-like  in  you  to  think  that  nobody  can 
know  Ida  without  wishiog  to  call  her  wife;  but  sup- 
pose I  am  cold  enough-— or  insensible  enough — or 
rational  enough  to  entertain  no  such  wish  P  You  may 
despise  me  as  much  as  you  like,  Godfrey,  but  indeed 
it  is  the  case." 

Godfrey  looked  earnestly  and  incredulously  in  his 
brother's  face;  its  smiling  serenity  might  have  de- 
ceived a  less  impassioned  observer.  "  You  will  never 
many,"  said  he,  abruptly. 

"Is  that  so  very  terrible P"  rejoined  Frederick, 
laughing. 

"  Yes,  yes!"  continued  Godfrey,  with  increasing 
gloom,  "  I  see— I  feel — ^I  understand.  Everywhere, 
always,  it  is  the  same.  Your  whole  life  is  the  sacri- 
fice— ^I  can  do  nothing^even  a  word  of  affection  from 
me  to  you  seems  the  basest  hypocrisy.  The  work  is 
mine  and  it  is  irrevocable.  I  can  well  believe  that 
evil  spirits  may  possess  a  man,  first  urging  him  to 
crime,  and  then  for  ever  avenging  the  acta  which  the/ 
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themselves  wrought  in  liim.  Don't  talk  to  me — ^it 
is  useless.  Let  me  bear  it  silently.  Never  let  her 
name  be  mentioned  between  us  again — from  my  lips 
it  is  profeneness  even  to  utter  it." 

''Listen  to  me,  my  dearest  brother,"  answered 
Frederick,  now  quite  seriously,  and  assuming  a  tone 
of  some  authority;  "and  first  let  me  beseech  you 
never  to  speak  or  think  liglitly  of  your  affection  for 
me — ^it  is  the  greatest  injury  you  can  do  me.  Your 
love  and  my  mother's  have  hitherto  made  my  life  so 
happy— don't  take  away  your  hand— it  is  true,  and 
you  mu$i  believe  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  mentioning 
in  downright  words  that  which  it  costs  you  so  dearly 
to  think  of — ^my  blindness.  In  spite  of  it,  I  believe 
that  there  is  sca^tsely  a  human  being  in  the  whole  world 
whose  life  is  so  uninterruptedly,  so  peacefully  happy 
as  mine.  I  seldom  speak  of  th^— indeed  it  is  painful 
to  describe  one's  own  feelings — ^but  often,  very  often, 
I  have  a  sense,  a  possession,  an  enjoyment  of  beauty 
in  my  thoughts,  which  does,  I  am  sure,  so  far  exceed 
the  actual  vision,  that,  were  my  sight  restored,  the 
first  emotion  would  be  one  of  disappointment.  Be- 
sides, I  am  naturally  very  weak  and  unstable  in 
character — this  privation  has  been  to  me  an  angel, 
holding  me  with  a  stem  but  most  gentle  grasp,  and 
eompelling  me  to  remain  in  the  only  safe  path.  What 
has  it  taken  from  me  ?  A  power  certainly,  but  also  a 
temptation,  and  one  which  I  was  peculiarly  unfit  to 
resist.  I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that,  had  I 
possessed  my  eyesight,  I  should  have  grown  up  a 
mere  idler,  a  dangler  about  art,  a  lover  of  trifles,  a 
man  whose  existence  was  bound  up  and  centred  in 
elegances.  Now,  my  eyes  are  in  my  soul  only,  and— 
I  say  it  humbly— the  Divine  Image  is  ever  before 
them.  The  lot  to  which  I  look  forward  is  one  so 
joyful  that  I  only  fear  lest  I  should  be  unworthy  to 
receive  it.  I  must  describe  it  to  you  a  little  in  detail. 
You  know  I  am  a  good  musician — ^thanks  to  your 
indefatigable  patience  in  helping  me — as  good  in 
theory  as  in  practice.  There  is  an  institution  lately 
established,  worthy  of  the  pure  first  days  of  Christianity, 
where  students  are  trained  who  are  hereafter  to  be- 
come servants  of  the  church  in  foreign  lands ;  their 
lives  are  made  to  be  a  course  of  saintly  discipline — 
they  are  under  the  wisest  teaching — and  their  daily 
worship  is  such  as  no  man  can  join  without  %o  feeling 
the  privilege  of  his  membership  that  he  must  needs 
cany  it  away  with  him,  an  abiding  witness  to  the  truth 
of  thot  Unity  which  shall  hereafter  be  made  perfect.  I 
hope  to  obtain  the  dircctiou  of  the  musical  part  of 
these  services.  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  happy 
such  a  life  would  make  me.  Just  fancy  it,  dear  G^od- 
frey — a  little  cottage,  with  its  fragrant  flower-garden, 
not  far  from  the  college  gates,  where  my  mother  and 
I  should  live  in  pleasant  retirement — ^then,  in  the 
early  fresh  morning,  ray  walk  to  the  chapel — ^thc  de- 
light of  actually  anisting  in  the  service— access  to 
the  organ  at  all  times — the  quiet  cool  cloister  in 
which  I  may  walk  and  meditate — ^the  studious,  pray- 
erful men  with  whom  I  shall  be  associated,  and  among 
whom  I  may  perhaps  find  friends,  though  never,  never 


a  friend  so  dear  as  yourself.  Even  I  shall  be  helping 
forward  the  great  work — even  I  may  dedicate  a  not 
useless  offering  of  a  life  to  God." 

He  paused,  his  face  full  of  calm,  pure,  spiiitoal 
enthusiasm.  Godfrey  had  bowed  his  head  npon  his 
brother's  shoulder,  and  was  weeping  like  a  woman. 
After  a  minute's  silence,  Frederick  continued. 

"  And  now,  one  word  more  on  the  subject  which  yoa 
have  forbidden,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  often,  very 
often,  be  named  between  us.  Don't  suppose  that  I 
think  so  poorly  of  Ida  as  to  believe  that,  if  she  could 
have  loved  me  for  myself,  my  blindness  would  have 
done  aught  but  clasp  and  strengthen  the  link  between 
us.  But  it  is  not  so.  I  have  neither  sought  nor  won 
her  love ;  and  you  have  all  this  while  been  winning 
it — unconsciously,  I  grant,  but  not  the  less  effectually. 
My  mother  thinks  and  wishes  as  I  do.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  only  tiling  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness." 

Again  a  silence. 

"Won't  you  answer  me,  Godfrey P"  resumed 
Frederick,  almost  timidly. 

"I  am  so  unworthy **  began  Godfrey,  in  a  low, 

troubled  voice. 

"  Say  that  to  Ida,"  interrupted  Frederick,  check- 
ing him ;  "  it  is  what  all  lovers  say,  though  I  don't 
suppose  they  think  it,  any  more  than  their  ladies  do. 
Dear,  dear  brother !  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the 
sacrifice  wliich  you  were  so  ready  to  make  to  me. 
You  would  have  given  me  your  whole  happiness." 

"  Hush,  hush !  "  cried  Godfrey ;  "  I  woidd  give  you 
my  life,  and  that  would  be  far  too  little.  Oh,  what  a 
wretch  you  make  me !  But,  Frederick,"  (wringing 
his  hand  vehemently,)  "remember,  you  must  now  re- 
lease me  from  my  promise :  Ida  must  know  all." 

"Impossible!"  replied  Frederick.  "You  wonld 
not  give  me  that  pain — your  word  is  pledged ! " 

"But  you  will  release  me!"  said  Godfrey,  pas- 
sionately. "What  1  Do  you  think  me  so  despicable 
that  even  the  poor  virtue  of  honesty  is  out  of  my 
reach?  Would  you  force  me  to  such  meanness? 
No,  no,  Frederick,  surely  you  love  my  conscience  as 
well  as  myself  P  Self-approval  I  have  long  lost,  but 
would  you  have  me  sink  so  low  as  self-contempt  ? 
No,  no ;  if  I  must  not  say  all,  I  will  say  nothing." 

"  Well,  I  release  you,"  answered  Frederick,  a  little 
sorrowfully.  "  Ida  must  be  of  a  very  harsh  nature, 
if  she  does  not  think  that  a  penitence  so  long,  so 
deep,  so  disproportionate ** 

"  Hitherto,"  exckiroed  Godfrey,  folding  the  speaker 
closely  in  his  arms,  "  it  has  been  a  bitter,  gloomy, 
cold,  proud  penitence,  but  it  shall  be  so  no  longer. 
Only  on  my  knees,  only  before  God,  can  I  pour  out 
all  that  is  in  my  heart.  But  you  have  conquered,  and 
I  must  tell  you  so.  Pray  for  me;  never  did  I  feel 
the  need  of  prayer  so  deeply  as  now.  And — ^and — 
ask  my  mother  to  forgive  me.  I  have  not  been 
blameless  towards  her — ^but  you  know  what  I  have 
felt." 

The  sound  of  approaching  steps  disturbed  the  bro- 
thers, and  they  were  si)eedily  joined  by  Alexander, 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  uncle  John.    There  was  an  awkward 
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look  upon  the  faces  of  two  of  the  three,  as  though 
they  had  come  together  unintentionally,  and  had  not 
foond  the  surprise  a  pleasant  one.  But  the  third 
looked  perfectly  contented,  and  was  keeping  up  the 
couTersation  at  a  great  rate,  all  by  himself. 

/'Oh,  yes,"  he  was  saying,  as  they  came  up—by 
the  bye,  dear  uncle  John  was  a  thorough  anti-pro- 
testant ;  he  never  said  "  No,"  if  he  could  help  it, 
except  to  himself;  his  life  was  one  vast  assent  to  a 
series  of  imaginary  propositions,  to  most  of  which  he 
agreed  without  so  much  as  a  hope  of  ever  under- 
standing them — "Oh,  yes,  Ida  is  a  sweet  creature — 
a  darling  little  girl !  I  don't  think  she  has  a  fault  in 
the  world.  You  needn't  look  so  glum.  Master  Alex- 
ander, for  though  she  isn't  very  fond  of  you,  I'm 
quite  sure  she  would  sooner  lose  her  little  finger  than 
do  you  an  unkindness." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  an  unpleasant 
speech  for  Alexander,  who  was  intending  to  become 
Ida's  husband  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  months.  He  assumed  an  artificial  smile,  and, 
addressing  his  cousins  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
sweetness,  said,  "I  think,  Frederick,  Mr.  Tyrrell  and 
I  will  leave  my  uncle  with  you ;  we  are  going  for  a 
walk." 

*'  A  walk ! "  cried  uncle  John,  "  the  very  thing  for 
me !  I  can  show  you  such  a  view ;  there's  nothing 
like  it  in  the  three  kingdoms !  I  know  every  foot  of 
the  country  for  miles ! "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  passed 
his  arm  familiarly  through  Alexander's,  with  a  warm 
gripe  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  smile  of  amusement  curled 
Mr.  IVfrrell's  lip  as  he  turned  away  from  the  ill- 
assorted  pair,  and  seated  himself  on  the  grass  beside 
Frederick. 

"Are  not  you  coming  with  us,  Tyrrell?"  cried 
nude  John,  as  he  dragged  his  reluctant  nephew  away. 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  have  sprained  my  ancle,"  re- 
plied he,  unhesitatingly  telling  a  falsehood. 

Alexander  was  fairly  caught.  The  presence  of  a 
stranger,  with  whom  for  some  unexplained  reason  it 
was  evidently  his  object  to  stand  well,  prevented  him 
from  shaking  off  his  unwelcome  companion  at  once, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  so  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  left  alone  witli  the  bro- 
thers, he  said,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour  with 
your  cousin  Ida.  I  have  particular,  very  particular 
reasons  for  wishing  to  speak  privately  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Chester,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  receive  me. 
Now  I  understand  that  the  fever  has  left  her,  that 
she  sat  up  yesterday  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  to 
do  so  again  to-day.  Surely,  I  might  be  admitted. 
But  Miss  Lee,  I  suppose  out  of  anxiety  for  her 
friend's  health,  evidently  has  the  greatest  possible 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  my  seeing  her,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  induce  her  even  to  promise  that  she 
^ill  ask  Dr.  Edgecumbe's  permission  for  the  inter- 
view. Will  you  persuade  her  P  -  I  am  so  completely 
a  stranger  to  her,  that  I  can  scarcely  press  the  point 
vith  the  urgency  which  it  demands ;   but  I  do  assure 
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you  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  I  should  sec 
this  lady  soon,  and  alone." 

"  We  wiU  endeavour,"  replied  Frederick ;  "  Ida  is 
nervous,  she  is  unused  to  Ubess,  and  perhaps  over- 
anxious. You  can  see  the  doctor  yourself  this 
evening;  and  if  you  obtain  his  authority,  we  will 
reason  Ida  out  of  her  terrors.  Do  you  go  to  her, 
Godfrey.  I  know  she  is  walking  in  the  grounds,"  he 
added,  anxious  to  give  his  brother  an  excuse  for 
getting  away,  of  which  the  latter  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage. 

Godfrey  walked  slowly  along,  his  heart  burning  with 
unwonted  and  overpowering  thoughts.  He  was  a&aid 
of  Hope,  even  to  cowardice ;  for  he  knew  that  having 
once  received  it,  parting  from  it  would  touch  his  life. 
He  felt  as  though  his  whole  nature  were  changing ; 
but  the  process  was  too  tumultuous  and  too  bewilder- 
ing to  be  the  subject  of  contemplation,  scarcely,  even, 
of  consciousness.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  creation, 
but  the  twilight  was  too  profound  for  him  even  to 
guess  what  the  day  might  bring  forth.  This,  however, 
he  felt — ^that  his  spirit  had  lost  its  bitterness,  being 
full  of  that  true  and  only  humility  the  outward  vesture 
of  which  is  perfect  charity.  A  bitter  spirit,  a  cold, 
dark  view  of  life  and  man,  is  a  disease  which,  though 
it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  outward  mishaps,  losses, 
and  disappointments,  is  nevertheless  more  the  work  of 
an  evil  tendency  virithin  us.  It  may  be  caught,  like 
the  plague;  but  it  is  only  the  predisposed  subject 
who  catches  it. 

He  found  Ida  in  a  glade  of  the  shrubbery;  her 
lovely,  childlike  face  was  full  of  a  new  and  almost 
sorrowful  gravity,  but  she  smiled  when  she  saw  him, 
and  came  eagerly  to  meet  him.  He  took  her  hands 
in  his;  he  felt  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that 
delay  would  be  worse  than  failure.  "  Ida,"  said  he, 
with  that  persuasive  energy  of  voice  and  manner  which 
subdues  the  will  at  once,  and  leaves  it  no  time  for 
surprise,  "listen  to  me ;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  history ; 
don't  wonder  at  me,  but  give  mc  all  your  thoughts, 
and  listen  with  your  whole  heart." 

"  I  will,"  she  replied,  seating  herself  on  the  roots 
of  an  overhanging  sycamore,  while  he  stood  before  her, 
still  holding  her  hands,  and  looking  fixedly  into  her 
face. 

"  There  were  two  brothers — "  he  began.  She 
looked  up  wonderingly,  and  was  about  to  speak,  but 
he  checked  her  almost  passionately—"  Dou't  ask  me 
any  questions ;  wait,  and  you  will  understand  what 
may  seem  strange.  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  kindness,  Ida." 

She  felt  how  vehemently  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
bent  her  head  again,  the  colour  rising  in  her  trans- 
parent cheeks  as  she  said  softly,  "  Don't  be  angry 
with  me ;  I  am  listening." 

He  went  on.  "  There  were  two  brothers ;  one 
was  all  gentleness  and  goodness,  without  a  single 
passion  to  be  conquered,  or  bad  tendency  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  bom  with  all  that  is  or  ought  to  be  the  labour 
of  a  lifetime  to  men  in  general,  achieved,  finished, 
completed  in  him,  without  an  effort ; — ^the  other  was 
violent,  impetuous,  uncontrollable.   Their  mother  was  ' 
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a  j^cntlc,  feeble,  tender-hearted  womau ;  she  loved  both 
with  all  her  streu^h,  and  never  opposed  or  thwarted 
either.  This  boundless  indulgence  could  not  harm 
the  elder,  but  the  younger  grew  up  without  one 
attempt  to  curb  his  furious  passions,  lie  was  not  alto- 
gether bad;  when  his  fits  of  anger  were  over,  he 
would  be  sorry  for  what  he  hud  said  or  done,  and  it 
was  no  hard  penance  to  ask  a  forgiveness  which  he 
know  to  be  his  own  before  he  begged  for  it.  But  he 
wa^  utterly  unrestrained — such  as  he  was  in  childhood, 
such  was  he  sutt'ered  to  remain;  no  single  effort, 
either  from  himself  or  from  another,  e'er  checked  in 
him  ouc  outburst  of  passion.  One  day — he  was  about 
sixteen — he  quarrelled  with  this  good,  gentle,  unollend- 
iug  brother ;  mad  with  auger,  he  mistook  cahuness 
for  coutciupt,  remoustrancc  for  sarcasm,  and— ^" 

Godfrey  stopped  as  suddenly  as  ho  had  begun,  and 
drew  in  his  breath. 

"What?"  said  Ida,  eagerly.  "Go  on,— what 
happened  P" 

•*  lie  struck  him,"  answered  Godfrey,  suppressing 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  then  forcibly  resuming  his 
forn^er  tone,  and  Huishing  his  story  in  a  hurried,  almost 
indifferent  manner, — "  he  struck  him— a  furious  blow 
— in  the  face,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  re- 
covered. Ue  was  long  ill,  and  when  his  health 
returned,  he  was  blind  for  life !" 

The  pale  horror  in  Ida's  face  spoke  more  expres- 
sively than  words.  She  shuddered  and  was  silent, 
then  turned  away  her  face,  unable  to  endure  the 
burning  gaze  that  was  riveted  upon  it.  Godfrey 
dropped  her  hands.    "  Fai-ewell,  Ida !"  said  he. 

**  Oh!  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  Ida,  weeping  and 
wringing  her  hands.  ''  Oh,  why  do  you  make  me  so 
miserable?  is  every  body's  life  dm-k  and  sorrowful? 
Godfrey — ^you  frighten  mo — ^you  have  been  deceiving 
me.  Do  not  go—speak  to  me,  Godfrey!"  Then, 
suddenly  pausing,  she  put  back  ihc  long,  bright  hair 
from  her  forehead,  and  ran  to  him,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  an  eager  smile,  while  the  tears  still  coursed 
down  her  cheeks,  *'  Dear  Godfrey,  this  was  an  unkind 
trick.  1  understand  now;— you  were  trying  whether 
you  could  make  me  believe  it ;  but  I  don't  believe  it — 
1  did  not,  even  at  first,—!  was  only  bewildered  and 
distressed  because  it  was  such  a  dreadful  history. 
Are  you  angry?  Pray  forgive  mc— ijidccd,  iudced  1 
do  not  believe  it  of  you." 

She  had  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  was  de- 
taining him  almost  forcibly.  Gently  he  undid  the 
grasp,  and  put  her  from  him,  while  a  groan  of  un- 
sj)eakable  agony  broke  from  the  depths  of  his  heart. 
Not  one  look  did  he  give  her,  not  one  word  did  he 
utter,  but  darted  away,  leaving  her  still  standing  there, 
pale,  bewildered,  incredulous,  with  hci  hands  out- 
stretched in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  them, 
and  her  beautiful  face  all  bathed  in  tears— like  a  child 
who,  having  sprung  eagerly  to  the  arms  of  one  whom 
it  had  mistaken  for  its  mother,  starts  back  affrighted 
and  distresseJ  on  encountering  the  stern,  repulsive 
face  of  a  stranger. 

{To  be  eonlinucd.) 


THE  BARNACLE. 

A  TWO-FOLD  interest  attaches  to  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  barnacle,  arising  out  of  the  singular  organiia- 
tion  of  the  animal,  and  the  degree  of  credulity  with 
which  it  was  regarded  during  several  centuries- 
credulity  shared  alike  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
The  latter  has  long  been  exploded  by  the  accuracy  of 
modem  investigation,  which,  by  divesting  the  subject 
of  its  absuixl  and  marvellous  trappings,  has  shown  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  luiture  to  be  not  less  wonderful. 

Before  the  practice  was  adopted  of  sheatjiing  the 
bottoms  of  ships  with  copper,  vessels  returning  from 
a  cruise  in  the  warm  latitudes  were  found  greatly 
impeded  in  their  sailing  by  an  abundant  growth  of  sea- 
weed to  that  portion  of  the  hull  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Among  this  sea-weed  a  remarkable 
kind  of  shell-fish  was  found,  attached  also  to  the 
planking  of  the  ship  by  a  long  fleshy  appendage — 
these  were  barnacles.  They  were  met  with  also  on 
pieces  of  old  floating  timber  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  sea,  and  on  the  sides  of  docks,  or  other 
wooden  structures  exposed  to  the  waves.  They  are 
now  classed  under  the  head  of  cirrhopoda,  Qx/ringe-ftet^ 
and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  moUtuca  and 
arliculaia.  The  shell,  which  forms  the  residence  of 
these  animals,  consists  of  five  distinct  pieces,  two  on 
each  side ;  the  fifth  forming  a  sort  of  narrow  valve  or 
door  along  the  edge.  From  the  opposite  edge  the 
tough  lining  membrane  is  projected  for  several  inches, 
constituting  the  fleshy  pedicle,  or  stalk,  above  notioed; 
by  means  of  which  they  retain  a  slight  degree  of 
locomotion  round  the  place  of  their  attachment.  The 
respiratory  apparatus  is  similar  in  appearance  to  a 
small  star-fish,  and  is  placed  just  below  the  creature's 
mouth.  Their  mode  of  seizing  food  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious  part  of  their  economy.  Opening  the 
narrow  strip  of  shell  along  the  edge  the  animal 
projects  at  will  six  pairs  of  jointed  arms,  covered  with 
long  stiff  hairs,  giving  the  whole  a  general  resemblance 
to  a  feathery  fringe,  or  eirrus^  whence  the  name  of  the 
class.  These  arms,  when  thrown  out,  form  a  compli- 
cated net- work  of  great  delicacy,  admirably  contrived 
to  entrap  small  floating  particles  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  on  which  the  barnacle  feeds. 

"  Any  one,"  sajs  a  scientific  writer,*  "  who  watches 
the  movements  of  a  living  cirrhopod,  will  perceive  that 
its  arms,  with  their  appended  eirrhi,  are  in  perpetual 
movement,  being  alternately  thrown  out  and  retracted 
with  great  rapidity;  and  that,  when  fully  expanded,  the 
plumose  and  flexible  stems  form  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
apparatus,  admirably  adapted  to  entangle  any  nutritious 
molecules,  or  minute  living  creatures,  that  may  happeu 
to  be  present  in  tiie  circumscribed  space  over  whicli 
this  singular  casting  net  is  thrown,  and  drag  theiu 
down  into  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  where,  being 
seized  by  the  jaws,  they  are  crushed,  and  prepared  for 
digestion. 

The  barnacle  is  one  of  that  cxtraordinaiy  class  of 
animals,  uniting  the  two  sexes  in  one  body :  as  far  as 
hitherto  observed,  they  all  produce  eggs  ;  they  belong 

(1)  T.  Kymer  Joues.  General  OuUin*  of  the  Animal  Kingdoin. 
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also,  to  the  metamorphio  tribes.  A  kind  of  spawn, 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  long  supposed  to  be  minute 
muscles,  is  now  known  to  consist  of  young  barnacles. 
"After  keeping  several  of  the  above  for  some  days 
in  sea-water/*  writes  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cork,  "  they 
threw  off  their  exuvia,  and,  becoming  firmly  adherent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  were  changed  into  young 
barnacles;  and  the  peculiarly  formed  shells,  with 
their  opeitmla,  were  soon  distinctly  visible.  As  the 
shell  becomes  more  complete,  the  eyes  gradually  dis- 
appear, the  arms  become  perfectly  ciliated,  aud  an 
auimal,  originally  natatory  and  locomotive,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  distinct  organ  of  sight,  becomes  perma- 
nently and  immovably  fixed,  and  its  optic  apparatus 
obliterated." 

With  this  outline  of  the  structure  and  economy  of 
the  barnacle,  we  proceed  to  notice  tiie  other  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  And  although  in 
so  doing  it  will  be  necessary  to  revive  much  that  is 
erroneous  and  absurd,  yet  the  result  may  be  instruc- 
tive, as  illustrating  the  propensity  in  human  nature 
to  distort  and  perplex  what  is  simple  and  harmonious. 
The  cirrhopod  we  have  described,  is  sometimes  called 
the  duck-barnacle,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
germ  of  the  barnacle,  or  barnacle-goose;  probably 
from  its  feathery  or  fringe-like  appearance,  when  the 
tentacula  are  extended.  A  long  list  of  learned  names 
might  be  giveu  whose  owners  believed  and  contended 
for  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  Among  them  are 
Scaliger,  Munst^r,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Bbhop  Glaus 
Magnus,  and  a  cardinal.  These  writers  affirmed  that 
the  barnacles  attached  themselves  to  trees,  resembling 
willows,  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  sea;  and  that, 
after  a  time,  they  grew  so  large  that  they  burst  open, 
and  the  young  goose  fell  out  fully  fledged,  and  swam 
about.  In  the  Cosmographie  of  M.  de  Belleforest, 
publislied  at  Paris,  in  1625,  there  is  a  drawing  of  the 
tree,  overhanging  a  little  bay,  with  pumpkin-like  fruit, 
from  some  of  which  tlie  heads  of  geese  protrude, 
while  others  have  fallen,  and  their  feathered  tenants 
are  seen  swimming  and  flying  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  According  to  the  authorities  quoted,  the 
place  where  these  trees  grew  was  one  of  the  Orkneys, 
called  in  consequence,  Pomona. 

M.  de  Belleforest  gives  a  description  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. **In  Scotland,"  he  says,  "are  found  the 
trees  which  produce  a  fruit  enveloped  in  leaves,  aud 
when  it  falls  into  the  water  at  a  suitable  time,  i^ 
quickens,  and  turns  itself  into  a  living  bird,  which  is 
cjillcd  a  tree-goose.  This  tree  grows  in  the  Iblaud  of 
Pomona,  which  is  not  far  fi*om  Scotland,  towards  the 
north." 

The  ancient  cosmographers,  and  principally  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  make  mention  of  this  tree.  Think 
not,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  thing  invented  by  new 
writers.  jEneas  Sylvius  describes  the  tree  in  this 
manner : — "  We  have  formerly  heard  that  in  Scotland 
was  a  tree  which,  growing  on  the  shore  of  a  river, 
produces  fruits  which  have  the  shape  of  ducks ;  and 
which,  when  nearly  ripe,  fall  off  of  themselves,  some 
on  the  earth,  the  others  in  the  water ;  those  which 


fall  on  the  earth  rot,  but  those  which  drop  into  the 
water  swim  and  live,  and  fly  away  into  the  air  with 
wings  and  feathers.  Concerning  which  thing,  when 
we  were  in  Scotland,  we  inquired  of  King  James, 
a  man  broad-shouldered  and  fat,  who  told  us  that 
marvels  always  retreat,  and  that  this  tree,  so  much 
renowned,  is  not  found  in  Scotland  but  in  the 
Orkney  Islands." 

"  Neither  will  I  keep  silent,"  continues  the  French 
oosmographer,  "  what  Hector  Boethius  says  of  these 
birds  in  his  description  of  Scotland : — '  Now  it  remains 
to  speak  of  these  geese,  which  the  Scots  commonly 
call  clakis,  aud  which  are  falsely  esteemed  and  believed 
to  be  hatched  in  these  islands  from  leaves  of  certain 
trees ;  and  I  shall  relate  what  I  have  examined  for  a 
long  time,  being  very  curious  and  desiring  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  thiug.  I  dare  to  attribute  the 
source  of  tins  production  to  the  sea  rather  than  to  any 
other  thing  whatsoever :  also  have  we  seen  the  eHect 
often  in  the  sea  and  in  divers  manners.  Por  if  you 
cast  into  the  sea  a  piece  of  wood,  you  will  see  in 
course  of  time,  first,  worms  generating  there  and 
eating  the  wood ;  afterwards  are  formed  gradually  the 
head,  feet,  and  wings ;  at  last  the  feathers  grow,  and 
come  to  the  just  proportions  and  bigness  of  a  goose, 
and  then  they  take  flight  into  the  air  as  do  other 
birds.*"  Boethius  asserts  that  he  had  seen  the  fact 
several  times  with  his  own  eyes,  and  considers  the 
creative  power  of  the  sea  as  the  cause. 

It  thus  appears  that  opinions  differed  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  geese,  some  writers  declared  for  fruit, 
others  for  worms.  Vincent  de  Beauvais  makes  them 
grow  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  tail  foremost,  so  that 
their  heads  remaining  inside  the  bark,  they  sucked 
the  sap  and  juice,  and  dropped  off  only  when  able  to 
fly.  Meyer,  a  German,  wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the 
subject,  published  at  Prankfort  in  1629,  entitled, 
"  Tractatus  de  volucri  arborea,  absque  patre  et  matre, 
in  iusulis  Orcadum,  forma  anserculorum  provenieute," 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such 
fatherless  and  motherless  generations  by  the  existence 
of  lycanthropes,  or  weird  wolves,  and  sorcerers.  They 
happen,  he  contends,  by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  stars ;  and  as  the  divine  and  human  nature  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  so  might  animal  and 
vegetable  be  combinedin  the  barnacle. 

A  Spanish  writer,  Alonzo  Barba,  in  his  work  on 
metals,  showing  them  to  be  the  product  of  an  unctuous 
sweat  of  the  earth,  supports  his  views  by  otHer  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  then  firmly  credited.  "By 
art,"  he  says,  "  wasps  and  beetles  are  made  of  the 
dung  of  animals ;  and  of  the  plant  alvaca,  rightly  placed 
and  ordered,  scorpions  are  produced.  Also,  it  is  noto- 
riously known,  that  in  Scotland  pieces  of  old  ships,  and 
of  fruit  that  falls  into  the  sea,  turn  into  living  ducks." 

Butler  has  availed  himself  of  the  popular  notion  of 
this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  for  one  of  the  quaint 
similes  with  which  his  poem  of  Iludibras  abounds. 
He  tells  us  that 

"  — ^from  the  moat  refin'd  of  saintfl. 
As  naturally  grow  miscreanta, 
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As  barnacles  tarn  Solan  geeae 
In  th'  IflUndfl  of  the  Orci^ea." 


But  perhaps  painsiiiking  old  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  is 
the  most  explicit;  and  as  he  didms  to  have  had 
ocokr  demonstration,  we  may  listen  to  him : — 

"  What  our  eyes  have  seen,"  he  writes,  "  and 
hands  have  toacbed,  we  shall  declare.  There  is  a 
smull  island  in  Lancashire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders, 
wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and 
braised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  thither 
by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunkes  and  bodies  with 
the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there 
likewise ;  whereon  is  found  a  certain  spume,  or  froth, 
that  in  time  breedeth  unto  oertaine  shels,  in  shape 
like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of 
a  whitish  colour;  wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in 
form  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woven,  as  it  were, 
together,  of  a  whitish  colour;  one  end  whereof  is 
fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish 
of  oisters  and  muskles  are ;  the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse,  or  lumpe,  which 
in  time  cometh  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a  bird :  when 
it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  tlie 
first  thing  that  appeareth,  is  the  aforesaid  lace,  or 
string;  next  come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out ; 
and  as  it  growctb  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell  by 
degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill :  in  short  space  after  it  commeth  to 
full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it 
gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle,  bigger 
than  a  mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  goose,  having  blacke 
legs  and  bill,  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  white, 
spotted  in  such  manner  as  is  our  mag-pie,  called  in 
some  pkces  a  pie-annet,  which  the  people  in  Lan- 
cashire call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree-goose; 
which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  parts  adjoining, 
do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is 
bought  for  three-pence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any 
doubt,  may  it  please  them  to  repair  to  me,  and  I  shall 
satisfie  them  by  the  testimonie  of  good  witnesses." 

We  find  further  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  belief 
in  this  metamorphosis  in  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion," 
where  he  writes : — 

"  Whereas  those  scatter'd  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  &tncs8  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd,)  «end  from  their  stocky 

bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  from  which  those  tree-geese 

grow 
Gall'd  Barnacles  by  us ;  which  like  a  jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem ;  then,  by  the  fluzure  nurst. 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  may 

see 
Them  tum'd  to  perfect  fowls ;  when  dropping  from  the 

trae 
Into  the  merey  pond,  which  under  them  dotJi  lie. 
Wax  ripe,  and  taking  winff,  away  in  flocks  do  fly ; 
Which  well  our  ancients  did  among  our  wonders  place.** 

Even  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  were  not 
exempt  from  a  tinge  of  credulity  with  respect  to 
barnacles.  Sir  Robert  Moray,  king's  counsel,  being  at 
Aist,  in  1678,  says,  he  saw  a  stem  of  a  fir-tree  on  the 
shore  covered  with  shells,  'Miaving  within  them  little 


birds  perfectly  shaped,  supposed  to  be  bamades." 
Every  shell  that  he  opcued  contained  the  same 
"curiously  and  compleaUy  formed."  He,  however, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  I  never  did  see  any  of  the  little 
birds  alive,  nor  met  with  any  body  that  did.  Only 
some  credible  persona  have  assured  me  they  have 
seen  some  as  big  as  their  fist." 

The  celebrated  philosopher.  Father  Hircher,  who 
always  had  a  reason  for  everything,  attempted  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  tree-geese.  Dr.  South- 
well, in  a  letter  to  Boyle,  written  from  Eome, 
explains  the  Father's  theory.  He  had  heard  Dutch 
navigators  speak  of  the  immense  quantities  of  eggs 
laid  on  the  ice  by  marine  birds  in  high  northern 
latitudes ;  when  the  ice  melted,  the  eggs  left  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  were  broken  by  the  action 
of  the  waves;  and  then  the  "  eggified  waves"  dash- 
ing over  the  trees  growing  near  the  water,  the  vital 
portions  of  the  yolks,  quickened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  increased  in  size,  until  at  hast  they  became  full- 
fledged  geese. 

It  seems  liardly  possible  that  such  absurd  noiiona 
could  ever  have  been  seriously  entertained.  We, 
however,  find  them  repeated,  with  some  modification, 
in  Camden's  Britannia : — "  It  is  hardly  worth  while," 
says  the  author,  in  his  description  of  Buchan,  "  to 
mention  the  ckyks,  a  sort  of  geese,  which  are  beUeved 
by  some  (witJi  greot  admiration,)  to  grow  upon  trees 
on  this  coast,  and  iji  other  phices,  and,  when  they  are 
ripe,  to  fall  down  into  the  sea;  because  neither  their 
nests  nor  eggs  can  any  where  be  found.  But  thej 
who  saw  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed 
round  the  world,  when  it  was  laid  up  in  the  river 
Thames,  could  testify  that  little  birds  breed  in  the 
old  rotten  keels  of  ships ;  since  a  great  number  of 
such,  without  life  and  feathers,  stuck  dose  to  the 
outside  of  the  keel  of  the  ship ;  yet  I  should  think, 
that  the  generations  of  these  birds  was  not  from  the 
logs  of  wood,  but  from  the  sea,  termed  by  the  poets^ 
'  the  parent  of  all  things.' " 

Honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  if  we  may  credit  his 
scientific  gossip,  among  other  fanciful  conceits,  held 
that  of  spontaneous  generation: — "  bamadea  and 
young  goslings,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  bred  by  the  sun's 
heat,  and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  ship,  and  hatched 
of  trees ; "  and  in  support  of  the  notion  he  quotes 
those  lines  from  Du  Bartas : — 

"So  slow  Bootes  underneath  him  sees," 
In  th'  icy  islands,  goslings  hatch'd  of  trees; 
Whose  fruitful  leaves  iiidling  into  the  water, 
Are  turn'd,  'tis  known,  to  living  fowls  after. 

So  rotten  planks  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  bamades.  Ob,  transformation  strange  I 
'Twas  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  hull, 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gulL" 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  wade  through  any  further 
repetitions  of  this  absurdity,  for  whose  existence  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  expUnatiou.  It  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  when  we  find  grave  writers,  men 
of  fair  reputation,  assuring  us  that  they  have  seen  the 
thing  with  their  own  eyes.   It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
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a  careless  or  crednloos  observer,  on  seeing  a  goose  or 
gull  fly  up  from  a  piece  of  floating  timber  on  wliich 
it  had  alighted  in  search  of  food,  may  have  been 
willing  to  declare  himself  conymced  that  tho  log  was 
the  parent  of  the  bird.  The  sticklers  for  *'  wisdom 
of  ancestors/'  may,  at  all  events,  learn  to  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  their  forefathers,  from  these  resuscitated 
instances  of  its  fallible  foundation. 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
that  an  approach  was  made  to  a  truer  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  We  read,  in  Ray's  Natural  History,  that 
all  the  tales  are  false.  "  For  in  the  whole  germs  of 
birds,  (excepting  the  Phoenix,  whose  reputed  original 
is,  without  doubt,  fabulous,)  there  is  not  any  one 
example  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation." 
The  author  quoted  asserted  the  bamade  to  be  an 
animal  of  independent  existence,  which  he  had  seen 
"  growing  in  great  abundance  on  the  keel  of  an  old 
ship." 

Ignorance  is  always  credulous.  The  animal,  once 
the  subject  of  so  much  delusion,  is  now,  as  we  have 
shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  not  less 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration,  from  its  pecu- 
liarities of  habit  and  organization.  We  may  observe 
in  conclusion,  that  the  barnacle-goose  (anser  bemicla) 
is  rare  in  England,  but  abundant  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  of  which  region  it  is  a  native.  According  to 
travellers,  the  flesh  is  good  eating.  Probably,  how- 
ever, from  its  fishy  flavour,  the  barnacle-goose  is  one 
of  those  which  may  be  eaten  during  Lent,  in  Catholic 
countries. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

"  To  all  you  Ladies,  now  on  land. 
We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  rd  have  you  understand 
How  hard  it  is  to  write.** 

Lord  Dorskt. 

Habd  enough !  In  many  cases,  besides  the  peculiar 
one  adverted  to  by  the  witty  nobleman  above  quoted,  it 
is  very  hard  indeed  to  write  letters.  The  "  men  at  sea," 
before  or  after  a  sea-fight,  are  not  the  only  people  who 
are  made  to  feel  the  difficulty.  I  question  whether 
my  Lord  Dorset  himself,  witty  and  ready  as  he  was, 
would  find  it  easy,  if  he  lived  in  these  days,  to  furnish 
lus  friends  and  acquaintances  with  as  many  letters  as 
they  (backed  by  the  penny-post)  would  have  the 
conscience  to  require  of  him,  in  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  on  both  elements  traversable  by  mankind.  Eor 
instance,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  forced  to  write  many 
letters  when  you  go  on  a  visit  into  the  country.  You 
go  there  because  you  are  worn  out  with  the  turmoil 
and  incessant  excitement  of  a  London  life.  You  want 
to  refresh  yourself,  body  and  spirit,  with  pure  air, 
beautiful  scenery,  rural  quiet,  and  the  dolcefar  nienie. 
Your  great  glory  and  crowning  deliglit  is  to  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  then,  precisely  because  "you 
have  nothing  to  do,"  one  or  two  acquaintances  hope 
you  will  give  them  "a  line  occasionsdly ;"  and  a  few 
near  relations  always  expect  to  have  full,  true,  and 
particular  accounts  of  all  you  see,  hear,  feel  and 


understand  in  the  new  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  placed.  In  this  way,  though  you  have  no  regular 
and  important  business  to  occupy  your  mind,  you  are 
never  free  from  the  tiresome  feeling  that  there  is 
something  for  you  to  do.  There  is  always  this  or  that 
person  who  will  be  expecting  to  hear  from  you ;  and 
who  will  think  you  neglectful  if  you  do  not  write. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  you  must  pay  for  going  into 
the  country,  and  for  having  troops  of  friends.  People  of 
an  affectionate,  soft-hearted  turn  of  character  may  not 
object  to  paying  it.  I  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  so 
potent  a  proverb  as  "  ehaeun  a  son  gout.**  All  I  know 
is,  that  when  I  am  staying  in  the  country,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  have  no  interest  in  the 
post,  and  a  great  bore  to  have  a  numerous  corre- 
spondence. Suppose  the  kind  friends  you  are  staying 
with  plan  a  delightful  excursion  to  see  a  ruin,  to 
explore  a  wood,  to  cUmb  a  mountain,  to  sail  on  a  lake 
or  river,  some  sixteen  miles  off,  which  will  take  up  the 
time 

"  From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day ;" 

or,  perhaps, — ^better  still, — ^will  oblige  you  to  stay 
away  all  night,  at  some  remote  inn  or  (to  you)  hitherto 
unknown  hall,  or  manor,  or  farm-house,  where  you 
are  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome  on  your  friend's 
account.  You  like  the  idea  of  the  affair;  —  the 
freedom,  the  novelty,  the  want  of  responsibility  on 
your  part  is  charming;  you  know  nothing  of  the 
places  or  the  people  you  are  going  to  see ;  yon  only 
know  that  the  places  arc  beautiful,  and  that  the 
people  are  sure  to  be  ghid  to  sec  you.  But  suppose 
you  are  beset  with  a  number  of  correspondents ;  how 
is  this  excursion  to  be  managed  with  comfort  ?  You 
ought  not  to  go  till  the  post  comes  in.  Again,  you 
can't  go  anywhere  before  the  post  goes  out.  And,  be 
it  said  en  passant,  the  post,  in  remote,  quiet,  and 
altogether  desirable  country  places,  always  does  come 
in  at  the  most  inconvenient  time  of  the  day,  except 
that  at  which  it  goes  out  again.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  these  circumstances  ?  Are  your  letters  to  be 
waited  for,  and  is  the  excursion  to  be  spoiled  ?  Take 
my  advice,  dear  reader,  and  throw  over  your  letters. 
Depend  upon  it,  they  are  not  so  much  worth  having  as 
an  hour's  drive,  or  ride,  or  walk.  Better  still, — ^when 
you  go  into  the  country  to  enjoy  yourself,  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  by  your  acquaintances  that  you 
wish  to  receive  no  letters  and  intend  to  answer  none 
during  your  absence — ^that  you  wish  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  your  working  and  your 
hoUday  life.  Of  course,  you  make  a  silent  reservation 
in  favour  of  some  one  person,  or  perhaps  (if  you  are 
more  than  ordinarily  blessed)  of  two  persons  who  are 
part  and  parcel  of  your  very  existence,  and  without 
whose  sympathy  vraik  would  be  meaningless,  and  a 
holiday  would  be  joyless  to  you.  Think  what  an 
annoyance  it  is  to  the  people  you  are  visiting  to 
find  that  you  have  always  "  letters  to  write,"  whenever 
they  vrant  to  talk  to  you  or  to  take  you  somewhere !  It 
is  nearly  approaching  to  an  insult  to  them.  Could  you 
not  rely  on  their  powers  of  amusing,  but  you  must 
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needs  bricfi^  a  whole  army  of  letters  down  after  you  ? 

;    You  are   cispleased;    and  so  are    ther.     Oh!    the 

I  position  of  a  visitor  in  the  eountrr  who  is  obli£:<*cl  to 
write  to  half-a-dozen  intimate  aci'iaintanccs  evcrr 
daj%  when  he  would  much  rather  be  able  to  forget  them, 
and  nearly  creirthing  else  but  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature,  is  truly  tantalizin?.  Ye  lufklcsa  wijrhts 
who  hare  been  in  this  position— ye  aloar  ran  tell  "how 
liard  it  is  to  write."    Lord  Dorset's  still  more  witty 

j  cop  temporary,  the  Duke  of  Buck!  Durham,  is  said  to 
have   vented  his  ill-temper  ai^iist  a  dog  that  had 

i  bitten  him,  in  this  vindictive  exclamation, — "I  wish 
yon  were  marrUd  and  litfd  in  th^  country  !"  Marriage 
and  living  in  the  country  were  doubtless  two  un- 
mitigated evils  in  the  opinion  of  his  go<Kl-for-no thing 
grace.  I  do  not  set  up  for  superiority  over  my  fellow- 
crratures  on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  I  could  not 

I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wisii  the  worst  dog  of  my 
acquaintance  anything  so  unpleasant  as  a  vbit  of 
phasurc  to  the  country  with  a  host  of  letters  to 
write.  No,  not  even  if  the  dog  had  bitten  me,  and 
marriage  had  spoiled  my  temper  previously. 

Of  letter-writing  in  the  abstract,  a  great  deal  may 
be  said.  It  is  a  much  more  general  affair  in  these 
days  than  it  was  formerly.  Cicero  and  Seneca  and 
Pliny  had  no  Rowland  Hill  to  facilitate  a  rivtihy 
of  their  elegant,  moral  and  leanied  epistolary  labours. 
There  wa$  such  a  thing  as  epi'^tt'larv  lah'.'tr  in  those 
days:  and  very  few  people  were  capainc  of  under- 
taking it.  Matters  are  very  difterent  now ;  when  it 
really  seems  as  if  the  sapient  Dogberry's  words  were 
plain  truth,  and  that  "to  l)c  a  well- favoured  man  is 
the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  read  and  write  comes  by 
nature."  The  wig-maker,  cosmetic  maker,  dentist, 
tailor  and  stay -maker,  go  far  to  prove  the  first  part  of 
the  assertion,  and  the  Phonetic  system  of  orthography 
goes  quite  as  far  in  proof  of  the  lust. 

But  though  letter-writing  ha*»,  necessarily,  become 
much  more  general  than  it  was  formerly,  its  favour 
has  not  kept  pace  with  its  recognised  usefulness ;  and 
not  one  person  in  fifty  will  honestly  assert  that  he  or 
she  is  fond  of  letter-writing.  It  is  a  thing  wiiieh 
most  people  say  they  do  not  like ;  from  the  village 
maid  or  swain,  who  with  strenuous  efifort  of  brain  and 
hand  pens  a  laborious  love-letter,  a  la  Sam  Wellcr. 
and  hesitates  between  the  words  "  circumtccntion''  and 
" circumloeuiian"  to  the  fine  lady  or  gentleman,  who 
sits  at  an  elegant  Davenport,  strewed  \iith  rose-tinted 
and  scented  letters,  all  requiring  speedy  answers,  and 
exclaims,  "What  a  bore  it  is  to  have  letters  to 
write!"  Most  people  say  they  like  to  receive  letters, 
but  very  few  say  they  like  to  answer  them.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  all  the  world  does  not  tell  truth  in  the 
latter  case.  Some  people,  who  really  like  letter 
writing,  get  into  a  habit  of  echoing  the  popular  cry, 
and  speak  of  it  as  a  disagreeable  task,  or  unpleasant 
doty;  whereas,  if  they  told  the  truth,  they  would 
confess  that  there  was  no  time  so  agreeably  spent  by 
them,  as  tliat  passed  in  writing  letters.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  mere  letters  of  business.  Nearly  all 
persons  who  write  good  letters,  are  fond  of  lettcr- 


writintr ;  for  we  all  love  to  do  that  in  iHuch  we  excel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  general  recognition  of  this  troth 
which  makes  them  averse  to  acknowledging  that  they 
would  rather  write  a  letter  than  do  most  things. 
Such  an  acknowledgment  seems  to  imply  a  conscious 
eicellence ;  an  implication  which  the  fabelj  modest 
and  the  truly  modest  would  both  avoid. 

But  let  US  see  what  is  meant  by  ^ood  letters,  before 
we  decide  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  or  conceited 
in  any  one  to  admit  indirectly  that  he  wrote  such.  A 
letter  should  always  be,  in  some  sort,  a  reflex  of  the 
writer's  character.  A  child's  letter  should  always  be 
child-like ;  and  should  no  more  be  altered  and  dressed 
up  to  suit  the  grown-up  standard  of  epistolary  pro- 
priety, than  its  writer's  young  form  shoold  be  clothed 
in  i^arments  fashioned  after  those  of  its  parents. 
Give  me  the  genuine  child's  letter  to  some  one  it 
loves.  Look  at  its  irregiilar  lines,  sprawling  letters, 
its  exquisite  bad  spelling,  and  intelligent  errors ; — its 
paucity  of  words,  its  aversion  to  unnecessacj  parts  of 
speech ; — its  abrupt  beginnings  and  endings  of  a  sub- 
ject. It  is  elliptical,  laconic,  incoherent,  egotistic  It 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  pronoun  /,  without  any 
attempt  at  di<2ruising  the  fact.  /— /,  that  is  for  the 
most  part  tlie  alpha  and  omega  of  the  infant's  interest. 
One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  a  right  eduoation 
is  to  draw  out  the  latent  higher  feelings,  so  as  to 
keep  this  lower,  and  very  early  developed  one,  in 
abeyance.  But  we  are  not  now  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  proper  ends  of  education. 

A  child's  letter,  such  as  we  describe  it,  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  ^ood  letter ;  a  thousand  times 
better  than  any  j)iocc  of  absunl  emptiuess,  which  it 
nii;?lit  be  made  to  copy  out  of  an  elegant  Letter- 
Writer.  Now,  any  letter,  written  by  any  one,  in 
the  same  unconscious,  expressive,  eager,  spontaneous 
way — written  because  there  was  something  to  say, 
and  the  right  person  to  say  it  to;  any  such  letter,  i 
maintain,  must  be  ffood  in  a  certain  sense.  It  docs 
the  work  it  was  intended  to  do.  It  bears  within  it 
the  mind,  great  or  small,  wise  or  foolish,  cultivated 
or  uncultivated,  of  the  person  who  wrote  it.  And 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  gets  some  good 
out  of  it.  Letters  which  have  nothing  in  them  but 
silly  excuses,  tremendous  polysyllables,  and  empty 
formulas  of  expression,  ought  to  be  returned  to  their 
writers  in  a  blank  envelope,  the  postage  unpaid. 
There  is  no  earthly  good  to  be  got  out  of  them  by 
cither  party ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

There  is  no  department  of  literature  which  is 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  cultivated  reader  than 
"Letters."  The  letters  of  Yoiture>  Madame  dc 
Sevigu6,  Lady  Montague,  Pope,  Gray,  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  and  many  other  cclebnited  letter  writers,  are 
read  and  admired  quite  as  much  for  the  intrinsic 
excelleuce,  the  stamp  of  individual  miud  seen  in 
them,  as  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  domestic  and  public  history  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  writteu.  Take  any  one  of  • 
Lady  Mary's  best  letters,  and  you  shall  see,  in  it,  mj 
Lady  Mary  herself.    It  is  brilliant,  hard,  and  oattiiig    | 
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as  a  diamond— briUiani  as  her  wit,  hard  and  clear  as 
her  intellect,  and  catting  as  her  sarcasm.  She  has 
been  pronounced  "  the  hardest  headed  woman  that 
ever  lived;"  and  her  letters  are  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  such  a  character.  They  are  matchless  in 
her  own  sex  for  sound  sense,  genuine  wit,  decision, 
exact  and  definite  descriptions,  and  a  power  of  broad 
generalisation.  Her  very  gossip  is  the  gossip  of  a 
clever  man.  There  are  no  women's  letters  to  be 
compared  with  them  in  these  qualities,  and  few  men's. 
Lady  Mary  Montague's  letters  are  among  the  very 
best  reading  for  a  wet  afternoon  in  the  country. 
Some  portion  of  the  sun-like  intellect  of  the  writer 
must  fall  upon  the  reader.  Yet  Lady  Mary  will 
never  win  your  heart ;  you  feel  that  she  is  a  handsome 
woman,  brilliant,  strong,  courageous,  witty,  sensible, 
and — yes, — kind,  sometimes.  You  cannot  love  her, 
for  all  that.  Do  you  not  more  than  suspect  that  she 
is  intensely  vain,  selfish,  and  proud  P  Alas,  alas !  my 
I^dy,  you  have  gained  your  desire — ^you  are  famous. 
These  letters  of  yours,  the  world  wUl  not  willingly 
let  die ;  but  no  one  loves  you  on  that  account ;  people 
even  forget  to  pity  your  griefs  as  a  mother ;  scarcely 
remembering  that  you  were  one.  That  is  sad.  Lady 
Mary. 

Madame  de  S6vign6's  letters  are  quite  of  a  different 
nature.  She  studied  effect,  certainly ;  and  she  was 
eminently  successful  in  her  study.  Her  wit  is  delicate 
and  playful ;  her  feelings  seem  to  flow  so  artlessly 
that  you  wonder  how  they  could  ever  have  been  put 
upon  paper  in  such  elegant  pointed  language.  Her 
maternal  tenderness  for  that  cold,  proud,  unsym- 
pathetic^  Madame  de  Grignan  reminds  one  of  the  con- 
tinuous yet  ever  varying  play  of  sunny  waves  against 
a  block  of  stone.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  curve 
and  heave  and  murmur  in  the  one,  what  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  forms  in  the  other,  for  expressing  the 
same  simple  meaning, "  I  love  you !"  I  wonder  whether 
any  lover,  since  the  world  began,  ever  rivalled  Madame 
de  S^vigne  in  ingenious  variations  upon  that  theme. 
One  never  tires  of  reading  them,  because  the  feeling 
is  evidently  genuine.  iMadame  de  S^vigne's  wit  is 
the  perfection  of  the  true  French  "  esprit."  It  plays 
over  every  thing,  and  hurts  nobody.  She  never  says 
a  commonplace  in  a  commonplace  or  uninteresting 
manner;  and  whether  she  retails  the  tittle-tattle  of  a 
country  neighbourhood  or  the  gossip  of  the  court,  the 
reader  is  sure  to  find  something  charming  in  it.  Her 
letters  may  contain  a  great  deal  of  art ;  but  the  reader 
docs  not  perceive  it. 

Voiture,  Pope,  Walpole,  &c.  wrote  clever  letters ; — 
very  elegant  and  very  clever  letters,  it  is  true ;  but  as 
the  writers*  intention  to  make  them  superlatively 
elegant  and  clever  is  one  of  the  first  things  which 
strikes  the  reader,  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  his 
admiration  of  the  cleverness,  there  should  be  mixed  a 
smile  at  the  vanity  of  the  writers.  In  every  page  it 
is  clear  that  to  Veloquenee  de  billet  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  and  any  body.  Besides,  the  in- 
cessant effort  to  say  pointed  things,  and  to  make 
pretty  turns  of  phrase,  is  wearying  and  monotonous. 


Gray's  letters  are  like  his  poetry ;  refined,  carefully 
finished,  and  excellent  of  their  kind.  A  little  artificia), 
perhaps ;  but  not  strained  or  affected.  That  he  liked 
letter-writing  is  very  evident ;  and  that  he  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  his  epistles  is  also  evident.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  did  not  take  pains,  to  show 
what  clever  letters  he  could  write ;  but  that  he  took 
pains,  because  it  was  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  spare 
no  effort  to  render  any  thing  he  did,  as  good  as  he 
could  make  it.  He  was  a  scrupulously  conscientious 
reviser  and  corrector ;  and  never  liked  to  turn  out 
any  piece  of  work  carelessly  or  indifferently.  I  have 
a  notion  that  Gray's  washing-bills  or  letters  to  his 
tailor  would  be  elegant  specimens  of  that  kind  of 
composition.  This  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  pride  or 
vanity,  so  much  as  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance 
of  aiming  at  perfection.  Such  a  feeling  is  among  the 
highest  which  can  animate  the  human  mind,  and  must 
never  be  confounded  with  a  vulgar  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  leads  a  man  to  do  his  very  best  in  order  to  out- 
do somebody  else. 

The  published  letters  of  many  recent  celebrities  give 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  writers'  character — 
those  of  Byron,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  Madame 
D'Arbhiy,  Lrtinb,  Coleridge,  &c.  None  of  these  are 
what  can  be  culled  model  letters,  although,  perhaps, 
Madame  D'Arblay  intended  that  hers  should  be  so, 
and  Scott's  are  very  nearly  so,  without  his  intention, 
being  manly,  sensible,  humorous  and  without  an 
arriere  petute.  Byron,  probably,  had  an  eye  to  the 
public  in  his  letters;  as  he  had,  imfortunately,  in  every 
thing  else  which  he  did.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
amusing ;  being  clever,  often  witty,  and  almost  always 
dashed  with  a  boyish  spirit  of  headlong  precipitation 
which  gives  one  an  idea  of  their  being  the  natural 
effusion  of  the  moment.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  letter-writing. 

Spontaneous,  unconscious  abandon,  is  the  great 
essential  in  making  one  human  mind  act  sympa- 
thetically upon  another, — ^whether  in  a  letter  or  in 
personal  intercourse.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  true  that 
the  best  talkers  are  generally  the  best  letter-writers ; 
and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  celebrated  individuals.  As  far  as  1 
have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  all  persons  who  are 
in  any  way  good  in  conversation,  are,  in  that  same  way, 
good  at  letter-writing.  Except  in  literary  circles,  the 
women  in  this  country  seem  to  be  better  talkers  and 
better  letter-writers  than  the  men.  This  may  be  because 
they  talk  and  write  more.  Let  no  one  smile  or  sneer 
at  this  supposition,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  meant  as 
an  echo  of  the  vulgar  notion  that  all  women  talk  too 
much.  Silly  and  ill-natured  women  talk  too  much ; 
for  they  talk  nonsense  and  scandal ;  and  so  do  silly 
and  ill-natured  men ;  and  it  would  be  much  to  the 
benefit  of  society  if  they  could  be  kept  silent ;  but, 
qi4e  voulez-votts  ?  It  is  clear  enough  that  this  world 
was  not  intended  for  wise  and  good  people  only ;  and, 
therefore,  the  others  must  be  borne  with  if  they  can't 
be  mended.  Among  the  minor  means  of  elevating 
society,  we  think  that  conversation  and  letter-writiug 
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are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  sbonld  be 
cultivated  and  encouraged  as  social  arts.  Letter- 
writing,  owing  to  the  improved  postal  arrangements 
in  our  own  dav,  bids  fair  to  liave  its  influence  felt 
throughout  all  ranks,  as  a  means  of  improvement,  and 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  "clever  letters," 
"sensible  letters,"  &e.  which  are  now  considered 
rarities,  will  become  more  common  every  year ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  very  long  letters  will  go  out  of 
fashion.  A  great  letter,  like  a  great  book,  will  come 
to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  great  evil.  Even  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  abounded  in  words,  for  she  was  eminently 
eloquent  and  oratorical,  was  well  aware  that  "  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit ;"  therefore,  (being  also  impressed 
with  the  French  idea  that  letters  should  be  mti^  to  be 
worth  anything,)  she  thus  apologizes  to  her  friend 
Benjamin  Constant  for  sending  him  an  extraordinary 
long  letter : — "  Adieu,  mon  ami.  Cede  leitre  est  beau- 
coup  trop  longnet  mait  je  fCai  pas  Is  temps  de  la  /aire 
plus  courte"  "  This  letter  is  too  long,  but  1  have  not 
time  to  make  it  shorter." 

It  may  seem  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to 
express  our  meaning  completely  in  a  few  words,  than 
it  does  to  express  them  in  many.  It  takes  longer  to 
arrange,  sift,  and  concentrate  thought,  than  to  utter 
ill-digested  thoughts  in  fluent  sentences. 

There  are  two  trifles  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  now  we  are  on  this  subject.  II  has  been 
remarked  frequently,  that  clever  men  and  thorough- 
bred gentlemen  always  write  bad  hands.  This  is  a 
popular  fallacy ;  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  one 
or  two  remarkable  exceptions  have  been  made  to  stand 
for  the  rule.  Like  most  popular  errors,  it  has  proved 
fatally  altractive.  Look  at  the  hand-writing  of  most 
aspiring  young  men  of  the  present  day.  Would  you 
suppose  they  had  ever  learned  to  write  ?  Would  you 
believe  that  such  feeble,  illegible  characters  were  pro- 
duced by  people  who  had  any  character  themselves  ? 
Still  less  could  you  believe  they  hoped  by  such 
miserable,  helpless  scratching  "to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  roan "  of  superior  character.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  tell  any  one's  disposition  or  fortune  by 
a  specimen  of  his  hand-writing,  and  if  I  did  I  should 
require  a  great  deal  more  than  a  shilling  to  do  any- 
thing so  troublesome  and  so  useless.  But  I  think  I 
can  detect  a  snob  or  a  simpletofi  when  I  hear  a  young 
man  say,  "  I  would  not  write  a  good  hand  on  any 
account !  it's  so  ungentlemanly !  it's  just  like  a  clerk 
or  a  shopman !"  or,  "  Oh !  you  think  my  hand  illegible, 
do  you?  they  say  that  all  celebrated  men  write  so 
that  nobody  can  read  what  is  written.  None  but 
schoolboys  write  distinctly,  now-a-days." 

There  are  few  things  about  which  tliere  can  be  less 
controversy  than  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  hand- 
writing. The  object  of  writing  is  to  convey  to  the 
reader's  mind,  most  readily,  the  writer's  meaning; 
therefore,  legilnlity  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Grace- 
fulness  of  form  may  be  an  adjunct,  and  should  always 
be  aimed  at,  but  never  allowed  to  be  predominant 


over  the  more  necessary,  the  indispensable  quality. 
Perhaps,  the  nearer  a  handwriting  approaches  to 
printed  characters  the  more  sure  it  is  of  being  easily 
read.  Ladies  have  not  this  affectation,  and  do  not 
try  to  render  their  writing  slovenly  and  illegible  on 
the  jilea  that  it  looks  clever  and  ladylike.  They  have 
the  peculiarity,  noticed  so  well  by  Tennyson,  of  making 
their  written  pages  look  like  a  field  of  com  all  bowed 
down  in  one  direction  by  the  wind.  This  peculiarity 
is  harmless;  and  some  people  think  it  pretty.  There 
is  a  fashion  in  hand-writing,  as  in  dress ;  and,  perhaps, 
another  ten  years  will  produce  a  quite  different  style 
of  feminine  penmanship.  We  may  see  fashionable 
Udies  forming  their  letters  like  their  grandmother's 
backs,  t.  e,  as  upriglit  as  a  dart, — the  very  ne  plus 
ultra  of  uncompromising  rigidity  and  implacable  stiff- 
ness. We  have  no  objection  to  such  a  change,  pro- 
vided the  writing  be  legible. 

The  other  trifle  which  I  wished  to  mention  con- 
cerns female  writers  chiefly,  and  they  offend  most  in 
this  particular, — the  crossing  of  letters.  It  is  a  vile 
habit,  an  unconscionable  tax  on  the  eyesight  and 
patience  of  your  correspondent.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary in  days  when  postage  was  dear,  and  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  had  to  pay  for  it ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it  in  these  days.  If  you  have  filled  the  legitimate 
amount  of  paper  that  will  be  carried  for  a  penny,  and 
have  more  to  write,  take  another  sheet  to  write  it  on, 
and  pay  twopence.  Never  put  your  correspondent  to 
the  expense  of  time  and  patience  necessary  for  de- 
ciphering a  dreadful-looking  chequered  sheet,  whicli 
makes  the  eyes  water  to  glance  over.  In  a  foreign 
correspondence  crossing  may  be  sometimes  necessary; 
but  there  are  few  cases  in  which  it  is  pardonable  in  the 
Home  Department. 

Some  persons  find  letter-writing  a  great  source  of 
pleasure.  They  have  a  sort  of  separate  existence  in 
their  correspondence.  Invalids,  and  quiet,  reserved, 
or  any  very  sensitive  persons,  often  live  more  in  their 
letters,  written  and  received,  than  in  the  daily  routine 
of  existence.  Such  persons  are  almost  always  of 
cultivated  and  refined  mind,  and  know  how  to  turn 
this  pleasiure  to  the  best  account.  Those  to  whom 
they  write  most  openly — to  whom  they  can  express 
their  feelings  with  the  least  reserve,  arc  not,  perhaps, 
those  to  whom  they  could  speak  in  the  same  way. 
They  may,  however,  be  the  very  safest  conCdants. 
Persons  who  write  confidential  letters  ^are  not  often 
given  to  confidential  talking.  Perhaps  they  are 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  their  own  voice ;  but  timid 
people  are  often  cautious.  How  is  it  that  such 
persons  neglect  the  prudent  warning  contained  in  the 
proverb,  "  The  written  word  remains?**  This  con- 
sideration will  carry  us  away  from  letter-writing  into 
an  inquisition  concerning  certain  idiosyncracies ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  detained  our  readers  long  enough 
for  the  present,  we  will  bid  them  Good-bye,  and 
proceed  to  our  own  private  letter- writing,  which  waits 
the  dose  of'  this  article.  J.  M.  W. 
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EGYPT: 

A   GLUrCE  AT   HEK  FAST   AXD   FBXSENT    CONDITION. 

The  recent  death  of  Mehemet  All  has  called  public 
attention  to  Egypt  and  her  destinies — ^a  subject  of  no 
small  interest  and  importance,  but  of  which  few  of  our 
readers,  we  will  venture  to  say,  have  other  than  a  very 
vague  idea.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Pyramids,  and  that  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs, 
once  so  powerful,  is  now  reduced,  to  use  the  language 
of  Scripture  prophecy  concerning  it,  to  "  the  basest  of 
kingdoms,"  no  more  to  rule  over  the  nations;  but 
with  tliis  their  knowledge  usually  terminates.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  such  a 
sketch  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  life  of  its  deceased  ruler,  as  can  be  given 
within  the  compass  of  a  brief  article. 

Among  the  empires  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptian 
daims  the  greatest  interest,  for  the  remote  origin  and 
wonderful  extent  of  its  civilization.  "  When  Abra- 
ham," says  the  learned  historian  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Sharpc, 
"  led  his  nerds  from  the  wild  pasturages  of  Canaan  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  already  old  and  acquainted  with  the  arts  and 
sciences."  Memphis,  the  first  great  seat  of  Egyptian 
civilization,  was  then  a  splendid  city,  and  the  pyra- 
mids, the  tombs  of  its  monarchs,  then  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  original  perfection.  Here,  it  is  generally 
believed,  is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph, 
and  hence  Moses  may  have  led  the  Israelites  into  the 
wilderness.  Thebes,  the  second  great  centre  of  arts 
and  empire,  is  five  hundred  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
Its  origin  was,  perhaps,  as  early  as  that  of  Memphis, 
but  it  did  not  attain  its  highest  state  of  perfection  till 
the  reigns  of  the  great  Eamessean  princes,  a  few 
centuries  before  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Egypt  was  then  the  most  powerful  and  most  highly 
civilized  empire  in  the  world.  Its  conquests  ex- 
tended southward  over  Ethiopia,  far  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  northwards  over  great  part 
of  Asia.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis,  and  the  temples 
and  tombs  of  Thebes,  are  monumeuts  of  these  periods ; 
they  still  stand  to  attract  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  will  probably  outlive  all  other 
existing  edifices. 

This  was^he  palmy  age  of  Egypt's  supremacy ;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  and  change,  the  nations  over 
whom  she  had  triumphed  prevailed  in  turn  against 
her.  The  Ethiopians  and  Persians  conquered  her  soil, 
Cambyses  plundered  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  over- 
threw the  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors, 
which  we  now  see  prostrate  on  the  sand.  Egypt  was 
long  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  which, 
however,  she  at  length  threw  off.  But  her  primitive 
life  and  energy  were  no  more.  Meanwhile,  another 
power  had  been  growing  up,  which  was  to  overcome 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian.  Greece  had  partly  been 
colonized  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  derived  much  of  her 
mythology  and  science  from  that  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians which  Solon,  and  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  afterwards 
went  there  to  study  among  them.    Alexander,  after 


the  reduction  of  Tyre,  advanced  upon  Egypt,  which 
submitted  without  a  struggle.  In  arts  and  arms  she 
had  been  declining  as  Greece  advanced ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria,  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
while  it  tended  to  increase  the  commercial  importance 
of  Egypt,  gave  to  it  a  Grecian  government.  Under 
the  government  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  supplanted  by  the  schools  of 
Alexandria.  That  city  became  the  greatest  commercial 
one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  almost  rivalled  Home 
herself  in  extent  and  magnificence. 

When  at  length  the  world  became  subject  to  Home, 
Egypt  became  the  most  important  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces. Upper  Egypt  had  gone  greatly  to  decay,  and 
Thebes  had  fallen  into  ruin.  Memphis,  however,  was 
still  a  great  city.  The  commerce  of  Alexandria  knew 
no  diminution.  During  these  many  ages  and  revolu- 
tions, Egypt  had  still  subsisted  in  a  flourishing  state. 
Enormous  wealth  was  drawn  from  her  resources  into 
the  Boman  treasury,  though  the  population  was  fast 
declining  from  its  maximum  of  eight  millions. 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity  fell  the  old 
worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  Polytheism 
of  their  Grecian  and  Roman  masters.  Alexandria  < 
became  the  seat  of  the  Athanasian  controversy.  The  j 
monastic  ^stem  first  took  root  in  Egypt.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  country  fell 
gradually  into  decay,  till  the  Arabs,  issuing  from  the 
eastern  deserts,  animated  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  new 
religion,  overthrew  all  before  them,  pushing  their 
victorious  arms  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
English  Channel.  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the 
Arabian  caliphate  of  Bagdad.  Memphis,  the  oldest 
of  cities,  at  last  feU,  and  was  used  to  build  the  Ara- 
bian city  of  Cairo ;  the  crescent  replaced  the  cross. 
Henceforth,  decay  was  more  and  more  rapid,  owing 
to  internal  dissension;  and  the  selfish  sway  of  the 
Turkish  conquerors  and  Mameluke  dynasties  who  suc- 
cessively obtained  possession  of  the  soil. 

Another  and  momentous  series  of  influences  was 
abo  arising.  The  West  was  now  awaking  from  the 
barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Arts  and  commerce  revived  in 
Italy.  The  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain.  The 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  gradually 
withdrew  what  was  remaining  of  the  Indian  trade  of 
Alexandria.  Egypt  sunk  lower  and  lower.  Commerce 
and  science  had  seen  their  best  days  in  the  East,  and 
their  seat  was  henceforth  transferred  to  the  western  • 
world.  In  proportion  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Euro- 
pean supremacy,  was  the  decay  and  disorganization  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  till,  when  Buonaparte  invaded 
Egypt,  he  found  the  country  groaning  under  the  sway  | 
of  a  handful  of  Mameluke  Beys, — a  dynasty  of  foreign 
slaves,  who  had  risen  and  overpowered  their  masters, 
and  who,  tributary  to  the  Porte  only  in  name,  were 
occupied  solely  in  restless  intrigues  for  supremacy,  and 
in  outvieing  with  each  other  in  extortion,  while  they 
totally  neglected  to  improve  the  resources  of  the 
sinking  country. 

Yet  at  that  period,  although  politically  speaking  the 
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Tm^h  empire  was  in  a  rerj  unsettled  state,  Egypt 
and  other  provinces  being  rather  nominally  than 
really  dependant  npon  the  Sultan,  there  existed  a 
strong  bond  of  union  between  them  in  their  common 
bigoted  profession  of  Maliommedanism,  and  hatred  of 
all  European  innovation,  which  has  since  been  greatly 
weakened,  and  become  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
feeling. 

The  Janissaries  in  Ck)nstantinoplc,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes in  Egypt,  formidable  under  the  old  system  of 
warfare,  despised  the  tactics  with  which  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted.  When  the  Mamelukes  first  heard 
of  the  invasion  by  Buonaparte,  they  exclaimed, "  What ! 
the  French  come  to  invade  us  ?  they  are  the  people 
of  whom  we  buy  our  cloth ;  we  had  better  send  our 
scis  (grooms)  to  drive  them  away.  By  Allah  !  if  they 
come  near  us,  wc  will  cut  them  up  like  cucumbers  ! " 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  however,  opened  their 
eyes,  and  disclosed  the  weakness  of  their  only  arm  of 
defence.  Egypt  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders, 
who  first  accustomed  the  conquered  inhabitants  to 
European  arts  and  arms.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
occasioned  by  defeat  was  great.  Despondency  suc- 
ceeded to  previous  confidence,  and  though  the  coun- 
try was  wrested  from  the  French,  the  inliabitants 
knew  that  this  had  not  been  effected  by  their  own 
power,  but  by  that  of  England.  The  prestige  of  Mus- 
sulman invincibility  was  destroyed  for  ever. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  different  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Egypt,  spoken  of  her  ancient  sn- 
premary,  her  wealth  and  populonsness,  and  commerce, 
and  traced  the  changes  in  her  religion  from  Polytheism 
to  Christianity,  and  from  that  to  Mahommedanism,  as 
well  as  her  gradual  decline  from  the  pinnacle  of 
power  to  the  utmost  depth  of  abasement,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  under  the  regime  of  Mchemet 
Ali. 

We  ought  first,  however,  to  notice  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  while  he  was  bent  upon  the 
regeneration  of  Egypt,  the  late  sultan  Mahmoud 
should  have  formed  the  same  intention  with  regard 
to  the  Turkish  empire  in  general,  and  that  thus  the 
energies  and  resources  of  these  two  men,  whose 
co-operation  would  have  scf  greatly  forwarded  the 
common  design,  should  have  been  wasted  in  mutual 
hostility.  In  one  respect  they  followed,  however, 
precisely  the  same  policy ;  that,  namely,  of  humbling 
the  military  oligarchy  identified  with  their  former 
triumphs,  and  substituting  European  tactics  for  their 
ancient  mode  of  warfare. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  born  atCavala  in  Boumelia  in  1769, 
the  same  year  that  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton. Dissatisfied  with  the  occupation  of  his  father,  a 
small  farmer  and  trader,  he  entered  the  military  service 
under  the  chief  of  the  guard,  whose  widow  he  after- 
wards married,  adopting  her  son,  the  late  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  Anxious  to  find  a  wider  scope  for  his  enter- 
prising disposition,  he  sought  employ  at  Constan- 
tinople, but  in  vain,  until  a  contingent  being  wanted 
to  act  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent 


thither,  where  he  soon  distingaished  himself  by  his 
conduct  and  valonr,  warmly  endeared  himself  to 
his  troops,  and,  by  steps  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail,  gradually  acquired  an  influence  which 
compelled  the  Porte  to  appoint  him  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
upon  payment  of  an  enormous  tribute.  Listalled  at 
length  in  this  desired  post,  his  position  was  still 
extremely  insecure.  The  Mameluke  aristocracy, 
anxious  to  regain  exclusive  power,  engaged  England 
in  their  quarrel,  and  a  small  body  of  troops  was 
accordingly  sent  into  Egypt,  which,  for  want  of  co- 
operation, was,  however,  compelled  to  withdraw.  The 
Mamelukes  were  now  reduced  to  watch  for  some 
opportunity  of  compassing  the  destruction  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  this,  they  flattered  themselves,  would  occur 
on  the  departure  of  the  army  for  the  campaign 
against  the  heretical  Waliabees  of  Arabia.  But  the 
Pasha  had  been  secretly  informed,  and  had  determined 
to  be  beforehand  with  his  enemies.  A  splendid  cere- 
mony, on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  investiture  with  the 
command,  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  citadel.  The 
ifamelu-kes  fell  into  the  snare,  and  repaired  thither  for 
the  last  time,  in  all  their  splendour.  The  remainder 
is  but  too  well  known.  They  were  artfully  enclosed 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  remorselessly  exter- 
minated. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  deed,  it 
cannot  but  be  admitted  in  extenuation,  that  it  was 
perpetrated  in  self-defence.  Delivered  from  his  more 
urgent  apprehensions,  the  Pasha  was  now  free  to 
pursue  his  war  with  the  Waliabees,  over  whom  he 
ultimately  obtained  a  complete  triumph,  and  sent  the 
keys  of  Medina  to  the  Porte.  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  long  been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
his  nominal  vassal,  and  he  now  ungenerously  seized 
the  moment  of  his  absence  to  appoint  the  Pasha 
who  bore  the  despatches  to  the  government  of 
Egypt ;  but  on  arriving  there,  his  head  was  imme- 
diately struck  off  by  the  faithful  lieutenant  left  be- 
hind him  by  Mehemet  Ali.  The  latter,  if  he  had  not 
already  decided  upon  liis  ambitious  plans,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  stimulated  to  do  so  by  this  con- 
spicuous proof  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Porte.  As 
yet,  however,  his  means  for  revolt  were  not  ripe. 
Assured  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  European  tactics 
for  his  army,  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  A 
body  of  troops  were  drilled  by  European  •fficcrs  near 
Cairo;  but,  as  a  revolt  had  nearly  taken  place,  he 
determined  to  remove  the  scene  of  the  experiment  to 
a  distance.  Colonel  S6ve,  now  Suleiman  Pasha,  a 
skilful  officer  of  Buonaparte*s,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
this  regeneration  of  the  army.  A  corps  of  blacks 
from  Sennaar  were  first  collected,  but  perished  from 
sickness.  The  ordinary  Arabs  were  next  forced  into 
the  ranks,  and  were  at  length  disciplined.  A  formid- 
able army  was  thus  collected,  and  numerous  ships  of 
war  built  for  him  by  European  agency ;  the  next 
thing  wanted  was  a  scene  upon  which  to  turn  these 
preparations  to  account.  This  occurred  not  long 
after  in  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks.  Mehemet  Ali 
seized  the  opportunity  of  offering  his  services  to  sub- 
jugate them  for  the  Porte.    Unable  himself  to  reduce 
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tlie  intnrgents,  the  Sultan  vas  compelled  to  aeoept 
the  dangeroiia  offer  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy.  An 
army  and  fleet  irere.  sent  into  Greece.  Ibrahim 
carried  on  the  war  in  the  Morea,  where  he  committed 
those  liorrible  atrocities  which  led  to  the  well-known 
battle  of  Navarino,  where  the  Tnrco-Egyptian  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  the  English  and  their  allies.  Ibra- 
him was  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt ;  and  thns  the 
ambitions  designs  of  his  step-father  were  for  a 'while 
checked,  there  being  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
once  subdued,  he  would  then,  with  his  victorious 
army,  have  dictated  his  own  terms  to  the  Sultan, 
perhaps  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

Syria  now  became  the  object  of  Mehemet  Ali's 
schemes;  and  having  in  vain  solicited  its  govern- 
in  en  t,  he  resolved  to  find  some  pretext  for  its  inva- 
sion. Certain  of  his  troops  having  deserted  and  fled 
into  Syria,  he  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Ab- 
dallah,  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  forthwith  sent  a  force  by 
land  and  sea  to  reduce  that  fortress.  After  a  six 
months'  siege,  it  fell ;  and,  leaving  a  garrison  behind, 
Ibrahim  rapidly  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  Syria. 
Damascus  was  forced  to  open  its  gates.  The  troops 
of  the  Sultan  were  routed  at  Horns,  Aleppo  was 
occupied,  and  a  second  Turkish  army  destroyed  in  the 
passes  of  Bcilan.  Ibrahim  now  entered  Asia  Minor, 
defeated  a  third  force  sent  against  him,  and  rapidly 
advanced  upon  Constantinople,  when  the  interference 
of  Tlussia  put  a  check  to  his  victorious  career.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was 
allowed  to  retain  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  upon  pay- 
ment of  further  tribute.  And  thus,  by  one  fortunate 
campaign,  the  virtual  dominions  of  the  Fasha  extended 
from  Dongola,  which  had  been  subdued  in  the  interim, 
northward  to  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  east- 
ward over  Syria  and  Arabia,  over  the  largest  and 
fairest  portion,  in  short,  of  the  territory  of  the  Porte. 

The  yoke  of  the  Pasha  at  length  becoming  iusup- 
portable  to  the  Syrians,  the  Porte  gladly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  interesting  his  European  allies  in 
his  cause.  It  was  determined  to  dispossess  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Syria.  Acre  had  been  entirely  repaired  by 
him,  and  garrisoned  with  great  strength.  The 
English  fleet,  with  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Turks, 
however,  bombarded  and  took  it  in  a  few  hours.  The 
Egyptian  army  retreated  upon  Egypt.  Twice  within 
a  few  years  has  the  writer  of  these  notices  witnessed 
the  fearful  traces  of  destruction  upon  the  memorable 
ramparts  of  this  key  of  Syria.  No  sooner  was  that 
country  wrested  from  the  gripe  of  the  Pasha  than 
it  was  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  Porte.  The 
change  was  as  magical  as  it  was  unfortunate.  Society 
returned  to  its  old  state  of  convulsion ;  robbers  re- 
appeared on  the  roads;  bloody  feuds  arose  between 
contending  sects  and  parties  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
English,  the  prime  agents  in  producing  this  ohjuigc, 
were  insulted  by  the  very  Turks  whose  battles  they 
had  been  fighting,  pelted,  like  the  writer,  with  stones 
from  the  battlements  of  Jerusalem ;  and  where  for- 
merly able  to  traverse  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country 
alone,  now  afraid  to  stir  outside  the  walls  of  a  fortified 


city  without  an  escort.  The  peasantry,  who  felt  the 
exactions  of  the  Pasha,  complained  still  more  bitterly 
of  those  of  the  Sultan  and  his  agents,  who  pillaged 
them  without  restraint,  while  all  security  of  life  and 
property  was  at  an  end. 

Henceforth  the  career  of  Mehemet  Ali  presents  no 
incidents  of  marked  importance.  It  is  to  his  credit, 
that  although  the  English  had  been  the  agents  in 
abridging  his  power,  he  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  overland  mail  to  India,  which  had  now 
become  established,  and  which  is  of  such  incalculable 
importance  to  our  empire.  A  railroad  had  even  been 
projected,  and  the  rails  brought  out ;  but  the  scheme 
was,  perhaps  wisely,  abandoned.  A  steamer  now  con- 
veys the  passenger  to  Alexandria  in  a  fortnight.  A 
barge  and  steam-tug  takes  him  on  by  the  canal  from 
that  city  to  the  Nile,  up  which  he  goes  by  steamer  to 
Cairo,  and  is  thence  conveyed  over  the  level  seventy 
miles  of  desert  by  vans  and  omnibuses  to  Suez,  where 
another  steamer  takes  him  on  to  Bombay.  Tlie  mails 
are  sent  across  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  the  wild 
Bedouin  is  the  mail-guard  of  all  our  East  India  cor- 
respondence. Large  hotels  have  sprung  up  at  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo ;  and  travellers  have  proper tionably 
increased.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  it  is  precisely  | 
during  the  life  of  Mehemet  Ali  that  Egyptian  archse- 
ology  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  and  thrown  such 
vast  and  growing  light  upon  the  history  and  manners  I 
of  the  ancient  world.  We  approach  the  end  of  our  I 
biographical  notice.  All  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  dissolute  habits  and  broken  constitution  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  step-son  and  hereditary  successor  of  Me- 
hemet Ali,  prophesied  that  his  death  would  precede 
that  of  his  father;  and  so,  indeed,  it  happened. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  man  was  gradually  sinking,  till, 
from  sheer  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  he  expired 
at  his  palace  at  Alexandria,  leaving  the  hereditary  , 
succession  of  Egypt  to  his  grandson.  Abbas  Pasha.       | 

Though  driven  by  political  necessity  into  deeds  of 
blood,  and  forced  by  his  false  position  in  regard  to 
the  Sultan  to  keep  up  an  enormous  establishment, 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  ex- 
tortion, Mehemet  Ali  personally  displayed  very  great 
and  amiable  qunlitics.  lie  was  naturally  just  and 
humane,  opposed  to  bigotry,  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Egypt.  We  must  give  him  credit  for  great 
designs,  if  not  for  wisdom  in  carrying  them  out.  We 
must  not  forget  that  he  was  bred  up  under  a  system  of 
oriental  despotism,  and  was  surrounded  by  unscrupu- 
lous advisers.  He  possessed  the  great  faculty  of 
organization,  and  of  overcoming  difficulties  by  decision 
and  energy.  He  was  beloved  in  private  life,  active  and 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  intellectual  in  his  tastes. 
He  was  fearless  of  danger,  and  patient  of  fatigue. 
He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man ;  and  if  his 
policy  was  erroneous,  and  his  means  of  carrying  it 
out  indefensible,  he  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  by  the 
acknowledged  difficulty  of  giving  to  a  corrupt  and 
effete  system  a  new  organic  life. 
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It  is  now  time  to  speak  a  little  more  of  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  the  system  pursued  by  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  lu  order  to  appreciate  the  former 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  state 
of  the  Turkish  empire  in  general.  Of  this,  dis- 
organization was  the  prominent  characteristic.  The 
differeut  provinces  groaned  under  the  sway  of  the 
different  pashas,  who,  having  bought  their  places, 
were  interested  in  extortiug  the  utmost  from  the 
unhappy  people.  The  country  fell  more  and  more 
into  decay;  agriculture  languished;  the  country  was 
unsafe ;  neighbouring  districts,  and  even  villages,  at 
deadly  feud ;  the  Christian  population  exposed  to  the 
outrages  of  the  Mahommedan.  As  soon  as  the  sway 
of  Mchemet  All  was  established,  an  improved  system 
followed  in  its  wake.  The  roads  became  secure,  feuds 
were  suspended,  the  Christians  enfranchised,  and  useful 
works  projected  or  commenced.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  writer  visited  Syria ;  and  with  a  single  at- 
tendant travelled  unharmed,  and,  indeed,  without 
apprehension,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Every  where  he  met  with  traces  of  the  omni- 
present energy  of  order,  and  had  a  merciful  as  well  as 
a  firm  system  of  administration  been  followed  out, 
doubtless  Mchemet  Ali's  rule  would  have  beoonie, 
both  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  so  dear  to  the  people  at 
large,  that  he  would  have  retained  possession  of  both 
provinces  to  the  present  hour. 

But  his  means  were  too  small  to  realize  the  nume- 
rous improvements  he  had  planned,  and  the  military 
and  naval  force  he  was  necessitated  to  keep  up.  He 
thus  became  grasping  and  cruel,  almost  from  com- 
pulsion. An  army  of  European  adventurers  was 
attracted  to  Egypt,  who  eagerly  flattered  his  desire 
for  improvement,  whether  possible  or  visionary. 
Among  liis  well-meant,  but  unfortunate  projects,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  European  system  of  manufac- 
tures,—set  going  at  a  vast  expense,  and,  from  the 
inaptitude  of  the  native  agents  and  other  causes, 
costing  far  more  than  they  produced.  Had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  simple  growth  and  export  of 
cotton,  it  would  have  been  altogether  as  great  a  gain. 
His  enormous  armaments,  however,  have  doubtless 
been  the  great  drain  both  of  men  and  money.  The 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  peasantry  had  a  peculiar  horror 
of  the  conscription,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
seize  them  by  force  and  fraud,  and  send  them,  in 
chains,  to  Cairo.  This  spread  a  general  feeling  of 
hatred  against  his  rule.  His  expedients  for  raising 
revenue  reached,  at  length,  the  acme  of  extortionate 
cruelty.  It  has  been  estimated  that  four  millions 
annually  were  required  to  meet  liis  expenses,  and  the 
tribute  he  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Porte, — a  sum 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  resources  of  the  country; 
and  accordingly,  after  various  unjust  confiscations  of 
property,  including  that  of  mosques  and  charitable 
foundations,  he  at  length,  by  a  sweeping  measure, 
dispossessed  the  landed  proprietary  of  Egypt,  whom 
he  pensioned  off,  and  became  himself  the  great  farmer 
and  monopolist  of  the  land.  The  oppression  of  his 
agents,  in  carrying  out  this  iniquitous  scheme,  com- 


pleted the  misery  of  the  unhappy  people.  The  popu- 
lation, amounting  at  his  accession  to  about  three  mil- 
lions, has  sunk  as  low  as  1,700,000. 

To  speak,  however,  of  some  of  the  improvements 
which  in  some  measure  atone  for,  as  they  have  too 
often  been  allowed  to  keep  out  of  the  sight,  the 
suffering  by  which  they  have  been  purchased.    Be- 
sides the  establishment  of  general  order  and  aecnritj, 
and  fhe  enfranchisement  of  the  Chrbtiana,  mnch  has 
been  done  for  the  sanatory  improvement  of  the  capital 
—a  new  mad-house  substituted  for  the  old  one,  (and 
those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  seen  both^  will  appre- 
ciate the  substitution) ;  schools  of  medicine,  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  besides  others  of  engineering  and 
military    tactics,    established;    a    canal    cat    from 
Alexandria  to  the  Nile  (attended,  however,  with  much 
reckless  loss  of  life),  which  has  restored  the  old 
channel  of  commerce ;  the  port  of  Alexandria  im- 
proved— a  new  light-house  erected— other  important 
improvements  at  least  commenced—agriculture  en- 
couraged, so  far  as  is  possible  under  so  arbitrary  a 
system,  which  deprives  the  labourer  of  all  interest 
in  his  labours.    But  the  most  momentous  result  pro- 
duced by  the  general  policy  of  Mchemet  Ali,  is  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  religious  habits  and  manners, 
and  the  general  dissolution  of  the  old  Mussulman 
elements  of  society.    The  toleration,  and  even  laxit j 
of  the  pasha,  together  with  lus  seizure  of  the  funds 
of  the  mosques,  alienated  the  minds,  and  at  the 
same  time  weakened  the  influence,  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan priesthood.    The  army,  formed  of  unwilling  con- 
scripts, has  been  disciplined  by  French  officers.  Every 
improvement  has  been  the  work  of  European  agents, 
who  go  far  to  monopolise  the  offices  of  government, 
and  are  insinuated  into  every  department  of  the 
public  service.    A  taste  for  European  luxuries  and 
vices  has  thus  come  to  pervade  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  natives,  who  are  losing  confidence  in  the  dogmas 
and  contracting  dislike  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
Tyranny  has  produced  its  usual  result  in  the  general 
demoralisation  of  the  people.  The  old  Moslems  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  that  the  kst  days  of  IsUun  are  at 
hand.  The  Syrian  peasantry,  especially  the  Christians, 
invoke,  as  we  have  often  heard  them,  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.    In  Egypt  if  it  is  not  even  desired, 
there  is  a  passive  indifference  which  would  lead  the 
popidation  to  bow  to  it  as  the  decree  of  fate. 

We  must  boldly  confess  tliat  a  European  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  seems  to  be  idtimately  as  inevitable  as  it 
would  be  desirable.  If  the  process  of  re-organization 
commenced  by  Mehemet  Ali  is  to  be  kept  up,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  gpieat  and  benevolent  power  seizing  and 
directing  the  reins  of  government,  which  feehler  or 
more  ignorant  hands  are  incapable  of  doing.  There 
are  two  courses  open  for  the  government  of  Egypt, 
t.  e,  either  a  reactionary,  or  a  progressive  policy.  The 
first,  by  the  confusion  it  must  occasion,  would  in- 
evitably compel  European  interference.  The  second 
can  only  be  wisely  carried  on  by  European  hands. 
But   our  limits,  as  well  as  our  avowed  abstinence 
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from  more  than  a  general  glance  at  political  questions, 
forbid  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  important  topic. 

We  should  be  loath  to  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  past  and  present  state  of  Egypt,  without  recom- 
mending our  readers  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Bonomi's  Panorama  of  the  Nile.  With  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  Egypt,  the  subject  is  still 
not  sufficiently  popularised,  and  every  thing  that  tends 
to  familiarize  us  with  the  extraordinary  physical 
features  of  the  country,  its  botany  and  zoology,  and 
its  stupendous  antiquities,  deserves  the  highest  encou- 
ragement. Here,  while  enjoying  an  hour's  agreeable 
amusement,  the  visitor  will  cany  away  a  more  lively 
and  distinct  impression  of  Egypt  than  oould  be 
obtained  by  the  perusal  of  many  a  volume  of  de- 
scription. The  incidents  of  manners  and  customs  are 
all  most  admirably  truthful.     We  heartily  wish  it 


THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY: 

▲  HUiraABIAH  TALH,  BT  BAROK  BOTVOS. 

It  is  not  our  custom,  as  our  readers  know,  to 
touch  upon  subjects  bearing  even  remotely  upon 
politics.  We  would  wish  our  pages  to  afford  a  refuge 
from  the  tumult  and  the  din  of  those  vexed  questions, 
or  that,  at  most,  they  should  only  be  heard  faintly 
and  afar  off,  like  the  hum  of  a  distant  city,  listened  to 
amidst  green  fields.  Still,  there  are  scenes  and 
events  that  must  perforce  withdraw  our  attention 
from  our  accustomed  pleasant  paths  to  that  hot  and 
dusty  arena.  We  neither  are,  nor  would  affect  to  be, 
indifferent  to  the  great  movements  going  on  around 
us,  and  are  incapable  of  imitating  the  lofty  composure 
of  the  gentleman  who,  when  told  that  his  house  was 
on  fire,  replied,  that  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
domestic  affairs. 

We  have,  therefore,  much  satisfaction  in  introducing 
to  English  readers  a  work  which,  besides  its  merits  as 
a  fiction,  has  what  at  present  we  may  regard  as  the 
greater  one  of  affording  a  striking  picture  of  the 
political,  social,  and  domestic  life  of  a  country  whose 
name  has  been  lately  in  every  moutli — on  which  the 
eyes  of  Europe  have  been  fixed,  yet  whose  internal 
condition  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

The  "  Village  Notary "  is  the  production  of  a 
Magyar  nobleman,  who  has  held  for  some  years  a 
prominent  place  in  public  Ufe,  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  literature,  and  whose  position,  as  author  and  states- 
man, seem  to  afford  guarantees  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
representations,  corroborative  of  that  presented  by 
their  internal  evidence.  The  scene  is  laid  some 
twenty  years  back,  and  exhibits  forcibly  the  anoma- 
lous relations  of  the  nobles  and  peasants  of  Hungary 
before  the  recent  changes.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  former  class, 
though  a  few  years  ago  the  exclusive  possessors  of  ail 
civil  rights,  were  frequently  in  station,  education,  and 
habits  of  life,  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  whose  birthright  was  servitude. 


and  on  whom  the  whole  burdens  of  the  state  were  im- 
posed. The  chief  incident  on  which  the  story  turns 
enables  the  author  to  display  very  strikingly  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  privileged  and  unprivileged 
classes ;  but  as  a  mere  outline  of  the  plot  would  in  a 
great  measure  destroy  its  interest,  we  shall  prefer 
giving  our  readers  the  means  of  following  it  them- 
selves, by  presenting  them  with  a  condensation 
of  some  of  its  most  striking  scenes,  so  connected  as 
to  convey  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole.  The  opening 
places  us  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  region  that  has 
been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  the  late  war. 

Whoever  has  journeyed  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  plains  of  the  lower  Theiss,  or  stayed  but  for  a  few 
days  in  one  of  the  little  towns  or  villages  of  the 
district,  may  boldly  assert  that  he  knows  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  Hungary.  As  in  the  faces  of  certain 
families  it  is  only  after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
we  can  discover  any  characteristic  features  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  so  the  traveller 
who  has  fallen  asleep  on  one  of  our  sandy  roads,  will, 
if  he  awake  some  hours  afterwards,  discover  only  by 
the  altered  position  of  the  sun  and  the  weariness  of 
the  horses  that  he  has  been  making  any  progress. 

The  general  character  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as 
its  particular  features,  will  furnish  just  as  little  to 
remind  him  of  the  distance  he  has  traversed  as  the 
ocean  does  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea,  who,  at 
whatever  rate  he  is  moving,  sees  still  around  him  the 
same  boundless  waste  of  water.  Far-stretching 
pasture  lands,  whose  uniformity  is  only  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  occurrence  of  a  draw-well,  without  a 
bucket,  or  a  few*8torks  promenading  in  the  marshes, 
— ^badly  cultivated  fields  of  wheat  and  maize  without 
enclosures,  which  are  only  defended  from  theft  by 
their  presenting  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  stealing, 
— ^bere  and  there  a  few  lonely  huts,  where  some  shaggy 
sheep-dogs  keep  in  remembrance  the  sacred  rights  of 
property,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  show  that  the  proprietor  must 
either  have  very  much  fodder,  or  very  little  cattle ; 
all  these  things  the  traveller  saw  when  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  all  these  things  he  sees  again  when  he  opens 
them.  Even  the  steeples  which  were  visible  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  the  last  time  he  looked  round, 
rising  like  pillars  out  of  the  level  plain,  seem  to  have 
travelled  with  him ;  at  all  events,  there  is  as  little 
difference  between  those  he  then  saw  and  those  he 
now  sees,  as  between  the  village  he  was  then  ap- 
proaching, and  that  which  now  lies  before  him  ; 
although,  as  his  driver  assures  him,  he  has  gone  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  Jive  miles,  during,  a  nap  that 
has  merely  lasted  from  noon  to  six  f.v . 

As  nothing  so  powerfully  influences  our  conduct  as 
the  characters  of  those  aroimd  us,  the  river  Theiss,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  forgetting  or  repenting  of  the 
wild  tricks  of  its  youth  in  the  Marmaros,  accommo- 
dates its  behaviour  to  the  landscape  through  which  it 
winds  its  tortuous  way,  and,  with  the  exception  joi  a 
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few  falls,  where  it  seems  to  have  lost  all  patience  at 
this  slow  work,  or  where  it  has  been  turned  out  of  its 
own  bed  by  some  tributary  intruder,  it  moves  along 
with  such  calm  and  leisurely  dignity,  that  nothing 
in  the  world  that  moves  at  all  (except  perhaps  a 
Hungarian  law-suit)  can  possibly  move  more  slowly. 
Even  its  inundations  may  from  year  to  year  be  pre- 
dicted almost  to  a  day,  and  their  limits  pointed  out 
upon  a  map,  so  that  they  can  just  as  little  be  regarded 
as  extravagances  or  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  river, 
as  when  on  solemn  occasions,  weddings,  Installations, 
Restorations,^  and  the  like,  our  magistrates  and  official 
dignitaries  meet  together,  and  get  formally  and  ma- 
jestically drunk.  As  soon  as  the  flood-time  of  water, 
or  wine,  is  past,  things  go  on  again  as  smoothly  as 
before,  and  the  fair  Tlieiss  retires  within  its  accus- 
tomed limits,  proving  itself  the  best  citizen  of*'the 
country  (for  of  which  other  of  our  Magnates  can  we 
say  that  lie  spends  all  his  wealth  on  his  fatherland), 
and  also  the  happiest — for  who  else  can  boast  that  his 
freedom  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  ?  Amongst  all 
the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  i)erhaps  the  Theiss  is  the 
only  one  that  can  proudly  declare  that  man  has  done 
nothing  at  all  for  it,  but  that  it  is  now  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 

Somewhere  in  this  region  of  the  lower  Theiss — ^for 
I  must  come  to  my  story,  at  last — there  lies  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  part  where  it  wriggles 
itself  into  the  form  of  a  large  S,  a  certain  county  of 
Hungary,  which  we  shall  call  Taksony ;  and  vrithin 
this  county,  near  a  little  hill,  full  twelve  feet  high, 
and  crowned  by  three  poplars,  (the  reader  will  please 
to  take  notice  of  this,  for  no  such  hill,  far  less  with 
three  trees  upon  it,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  country 
far  and  wide,)  there  lies  the  village  of  Tiszaret,  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Rety,  who  have  held  it  since 
the  time  of  the  first  migration  of  the  Magyars — as 
that  worthy  gentleman,  Jonas  Macskahazy,  the 
Fiscal*  of  the  Rety  family,  is  willing  to  prove,  from 
the  most  authentic  records,  to  any  one  who  may  be 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  The  family  of  Rety  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Hungary;  all  its  children  are  bom  Tabla- 
biros,'  and,  as  the  present  head  of  the  family  has  been 
heard  to  declare  with  pride,  not  one  among  them  has 
died  without  the  county  having  mourned  a  Vice- 
Gespann  *  (after  the  death,  we  will  hope) ;  so  we  can- 
not wonder  if,  of  the  splendour  surrounding  the  lords 
of  Tiszaret,  some  beams  should  fall  on  the  neigh- 
bouring village.  Indeed,  the  county  engineer,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  hill,  did 
not  find,  when  he  surveyed  it,  an  inch  of  inequality 
in  the  whole  surface,  dcckred  it  was  a  perfect 
paradise. 

The  extensive  gardens  in  the  English  st\le,  whose 
trees,  planted  tliirty  years   ago,  have  grown  in  the 


(1)  County-meetings,  in  which  the  election  of  the  public  officers 
for  th*  county  takes  place. — Ta. 

(2)  The  legal  adviser,  considered,  on  account  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  law  In  Hungary,  as  a  still  more  indispensable  appendage 
than  a  famlW  physician.-^TK. 

(3)  A  Tablabiro  is  a  Judge,  or  member  of  the  High  Court,  des- 
cribed by  a  Hungarian  writer  as  "  a  small  piece  of  omnipotence 
and  oipniaeience  in  hiunan  and  mustachioed  form." 

(4)  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  th«  County. 


sandy  soil  to  an  incredible  height ;  the  large  pond, 
which  some  people  think*  too  small,  but  which,  large 
or  small,  is  as  beautiful  and  green  as  the  meadows 
themselves ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  more  sandy  than  the  road ;  that  road,  which, 
though  constantly  renewed,  strangers,  to  our  indig- 
nation, will  persist  in  calling  muddy;  the  grand 
castle,  with  its  peaked  roof  and  gilt  ornaments ;  the 
hall  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  where  the 
Yice-Gespann  smokes  his  afternoon  pipe,  and  before 
whose  Gothic  gateway  a  crowd  of  suppliants  may 
generally  be  seen  losing  their  time ;  the  court-yard, 
with  its  vast  stables  and  hen-roosts ;  and  the  mighty 
dunghill,  which  almost  hides  the  stables  themselves; — 
all  this  bears  at  once  the  stamp  of  comfort  and  mag- 
nificence, especially  when,  on  leaving  the  house,  you 
find  yourself  on  a  pavement  leading  straight  from  the 
mansion  of  the  Retys  to  the  county  house  (nobody 
else  in  Tiszaret  would  presume  to  expect  such  a  con- 
venience) ;  then,  indeed,  you  may  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  domain  of  a  Hungarian  Yice-Gespann.  The 
family  mansion  itself  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 
public  building,  for  nobody  doubts  anymore  than  they 
do  of  the  nobility  of  the  race,  that  it  has  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Since,  however,  I  shall  have,  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  ample  opportunities  of  making  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of  both 
the  village  and  castle  of  Tiszaret,  he  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me  just  now  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk 
through  the  long  street,  and  across  the  meadow  to  the 
before-mentioned  hill,  called  the  Turk's  Hill,  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  three  trees,  deserves  a  visit 
from  the  fact  of  our  being  able  on  very  clear  days  to 
obtain  from  it  a  glimpse  of  the  summit  of  the  Tokay 
Hill,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  great  blue  hay-rick. 

The  warm  beams  of  a  fine  October  afternoon  were 
pouring  their  radiance  over  the  wide  plains  of  Tiszaret, 
no  cloud  chequered  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky ;  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  no  cart  or  carriage  raised  a  cloud 
of  dust  to  obscure  the  bright  green  of  the  grass,  and 
nothing  but  the  thousand-voiced  song  of  the  lark,  the 
tinkling  of  the  distant  sheep-bell,  or  the  murmuring 
song  of  the  labourer  as  he  loitered  homeward  with  his 
scythe  upon  his  shoulder,  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
time  when  the  sun,  too,  was  hastening  to  his  rest. 

Ui)on  the  Turk's  Hill,  whence  you  can  perceive  the 
woods  of  St.  Vilmos,  and  the  eye,  wandering  over  the 
houses  of  Tiszaret,  with  their  acacias,  can  follow  for 
miles  the  windings  of  the  river,  two  men  were  seated, 
who  appeared  sunk  in  contemplation  of  the  scone 
before  them,  or  in  those  reveries  concerning  days  gone 
by,  that  steal  over  the  heart  at  such  moments.  ThereT 
is  a  feeling,  much  resembling  what  is  called  home 
sickness,  with  which,  when  we  have  passed  the  early 
the  stages  of  huntan  Lfc,  and  are  advancing  towards  its 
close,  wc  look  back  on  the  days  of  our  childhood  ;  and 
the  narrower  has  been  the  sphere  in  which  our  lot  has 
been  cast,  the  less  of  what  is  really  worth  remem- 
bering the  past  presents  to  us,  so  much  the  more 
pleasant  to  us  is  it  to  look  back  into  the  time  when 
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W9  at  least  intended  to  do  sometbingj  and  felt  our- 
selves to  be  among  the  *'  called/'  though  we  have  not 
since  found  that  we  were  of  the  "  chosen."  (A  conver- 
sation follows,  which  affords  us  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  two  friends,  Tengelyi,  the  village 
Notary,  and  Vandory  the  pastor.  It  is,  however, 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  hunt  in  the  dis- 
tance, which  chances  to  take  the  direction  of  the  hill 
where  they  are  seated.) 

"  That  is  a  savage  pleasure,  unworthy  of  a  man," 
said  Vuudory,  brtaidng  silence ;  "  1  cannot  conceive 
how  an  educated  man  can  take  any  pleasure  in  it." 

"  And  yet  it  attracts  your  attention  in  spite  of 
yourself,"  said  Tengelyi ;  "  we  seldom  understand  the 
griefs  of  others,  and  their  joys  still  seldomer.  What 
is  there  more  irrational  in  this  pleasure  than  in  many 
others.  Whoever  sees  his  object  before  him,  and 
feels  that  he  is  every  moment  approaching  nearer  to 
it,  is  happy  whether  that  object  be  a  hare  or  the 
conquest  of  the  world ;  the  feeliug  is  much  the  same, 
the  difference  is  more  for  the  spectator  than  for  the 
actor." 

"  And  the  cruelty  ?  "  said  Vandory,  "  do  you  count 
for  nothing  the  sufferings  of  the  animal,  the  inequality 
of  the  struggle  ?  So  many  dogs  and  horses  against  a 
hare !    It  is  revolting ! " 

"  The  inequality  I  grant,"  replied  Tengelyi,  "  but 
where  in  the  world  do  we  find  equality  of  contending 
forces  ?  The  English  manufacturer  and  his  workman, 
the  American  planter  and  his  shive,  and  the  rich  and 
poor  in  all  countries,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the 
struggle  between  them  is  much  more  equal  than  that 
we  are  now  looking  on.  Believe  me,  friend,  hare- 
hunting  is  not  the  cruellest  sport  in  whicli  these 
gentlemen  indulge,  and  their  game  has  not  always 
been  fed  upon  the  land  of  its  persecutor,  nor  has  it 
like  the  hare  a  chance  of  escape." 

Vandory  answered  only  with  a  deep  sigh  to  these 
bitter  words,  and  if,  as  an  optimist,  he  thought  Ten- 
gelyi in  the  wrong,  he  did  not  express  his  opinion. 

The  chase,  which  had  advanced  close  to  the  Turk's 
Hill,  was  now  over,  the  hare  was  caught,  the  hunters 
had  dismounted,  and  were  caressing  their  panting 
dogs,  while  they  advanced  to  meet  our  friends,  whom 
they  distinguished  afar  off.  If  our  fair  readera  could 
have  seen  the  two  young  men  Akos  llety  and  Kalinan 
Kiskky,  who  now  joined  the  aged  pastor  and  the 
notary,  they  would  certainly  have  thought  them  not 
unworthy  of  a  glance  as  they  stood,  glowing  with 
exercise,  their  fine  hair  blown  about  in  disorder,  and 
their  tall  slender  figures  set  off  by  the  short  blue 
hunting  frocks. 

But  wc  know  our  duty  as  Magyar  writers, — we  know 
that  in  Hungary  no  one  should  take  precedence  (^ 
the  Upper  Siuhlrichtcr  in  his  own  district,  and  wc 
will  therefore  hasten  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  great 
personage  who  has  accompanied  tlie  Retys  to  the 
chase,  and  is  now  following  them  to  the  Turk's  Hill. 

If  I  were  writing  for  foreigners  I  might  here  in- 
dulge in  a  long  note  concerning  the  office  of  Stuhl- 
richter,  and  even  my  countrywomen  who  have,  doubt- 


less, known  many  a  Stuhlrichter  in  their  time,  may 
perhaps,  have  had  little  idea  of  what  a  weight  of 
official  duties  lies  often  on  the  shoulders  of  their  best 
dancers — duties  which  have  been  described  in  two 
thick  volumes ;  but  my  story  is  far  removed  from  all 
political  purposes,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
ignorant  to  be  informed  that  the  Stuhlrichter's  duties 
are  heavier,  and  connected  with  more  toil  and  trouble 
than  those  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world.  He  it  is 
who  upholds  public  order;  he  is  the  bulwark  and 
defence  of  rich  and  poor— the  judge  and  father  of  his 
district.  Without  the  Stuhlrichter  no  one  can  obtain 
justice — through  the  Stuhlrichter's  hands  come  all 
complaints  from  below,  and  all  commands  from  above. 
He  regulates  the  course  of  our  rivers,  he  builds  bridges 
and  makes  roads,  he  is  the  chief  overseer  of  the  poor, 
the  Superintendent  of  schools,  a  justiee  of  peace,  the 
chief  Huntsman,  whenever  a  wolf  thinks  proper  to 
show  himself,  the  chief  Physician  whenever  there  is 
an  epidemic  disease,  the  head  of  the  police,  the 
Governor  of  hospitals,  the  judge  of  the  criminal 
court,  the  head  of  the  commissariat,  &c. ;  in  short, 
everything  by  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  If  now,  among  the  five  or  six  hundred  men 
who  fill  this  office  in  Hungary  one  neglects  his  duty, 
the  consequence  is  suffering  to  thousands ;  if  one  is  a 
partial  or  a  corrupt  judge,  justice  expires  in  a  circuit 
of  several  square  miles.  If,  therefore,  the  kind  reader 
will  compare  the  duties  required  of  the  Stuhlrichter 
with  the  salary  allowed  him  by  law,  which  is  from 
100  to  150  gulden  (12/.  10*.)  per  annum,  with  the 
certainty  that  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  if  he 
administer  his  office  impartially,  he  will  be  superseded 
by  some  powerful  rival,  he  will  be  willing  to  admit 
that  under  these  circumstances  there  will  commonly 
be  found  in  our  country  either  five  or  six  hundred 
suffering  saints,  or  as  many  hundred  thousand  suffer- 
ing citizens. 

Every  one  will  see  that  the  Stuhlrichter's  office  lias 
two  faults ;  viz.  too  much  work  and  too  little  pay.  The 
individuals  who  fill  it  can  therefore  but  endeavour  to 
remedy  these  by  letting  the  work  be,  and  taking  a 
little  more  remuneration  than  the  law  has  reckoned 
on.  If  they  did  not  in  this  way  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  defective  institutions,  I  do  not  see  for 
my  part  how  this  Paul  Nyuzo,  this  Stuhlrichter  of 
Taksony,  could  bring  up  his  four  sons  to  be  like  him- 
self pillars  of  the  state;  or  how,  as  often  as  he  blesses 
with  his  presence  the  happy  fields  of  Tiszaret,  the 
people  should.be  thrown  iuto  a  state  of  reverential 
trembling ;  of  course,  I  mean  only  the  baser  sort,  who 
are  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  to  obtain  for  nothing 
that  justice  which  is  the  most  costly  jewel  of  civil 
freedom. 

It  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  know  all  this  in 
order  to  be  seized  with  a  sort  of  shivering,  a  salutary 
awe  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  maintenance  of 
order,  at.  the  very  sight  of  this  Paul  Nyuzo.  His 
dry  bony  figure— his  wrinkled  face  and  long  pendant 
moustaches,  and  the  savage  expression  of  his  green 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  been  given  him  not  merely 
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to  see  with,  but  as  offensire  weapons — ^llie  short  pipe, 
without  which,  (unless  perhaps  at  a  Congregation,)  no 
one  erer  saw  him,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  himself— find,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  tone  of 
voice  that  pierces  the  ear,  when  we  consider  these 
things  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Ober  Stulil- 
richter  is  the  terror  of  the  whde  country,  the  rogues 
only  excepted. 

Should  yon  meet  him  driving  along  in  his  carriage 
you  will  acknowledge  that  justice  has  never  appeared 
under  a  more  terrible  aspect.  The  four  horses  going 
at  a  pace  which  shows  that  whatever  folks  may  say, 
justice  does  sometimes  proceed  very  rapidly  in  Hun- 
gary ;  behind  the  coachman  the  county  hussar,  with 
his  high  plumes,  {post  e^item  tedei  atra cura,)  behind 
the  hussar  a  bundle  of  sticks,  which  remind  the 
antiquary  of  the  Roman  lictors ;  behind  the  sticks  the 
smoking  and  commonly  cursing  Stuhlrichtcr — ^is  not 
this  a  picture  at  which  the  boldest  might  shake  in  his 
shoes? 

But,  after  all,  what  is  a  Stuhlrichtcr  without  his 
sworn  man  ?  As  nature  has  brought  some  creatures 
into  the  world  in  pairs,  so  the  Hungarian  constitution 
which,  as  is  well  known,  proceeds  strictly  on  natural 
principles,  brings  justice  into  the  world  by  the  co- 
operation of  two  beings,  namely,  a  Stuhlrichtcr  and  a 
Sworn  man.  Andreas  Kenihazy  was  the  right  hand 
of  this  Ober  Stuhlrichtcr,  and  not,  like  some  sworn 
men,  a  right  hand  that  did  not,  as  Scripture  says, 
know  what  the  left  hand  was  doing,  and  therefore  very 
often  did  precisely  the  contrary ;  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  doings  of  his  principal,  and 
did  all  he  could  for  the  prosperity  of  the  firm  in  which 
he  was  a  partner.  That  Kenihazy  was  a  good  Christian 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  never  forgot  the  pre- 
cept, "  when  one  check  is  smitten  turn  the  other ;" 
that  is  to  say,  that  when  any  one  offered  him  a  bribe, 
which  we  know  is  the  greatest  possible  insult  to  a 
judicial  person,  he  never  failed  meekly  to  expose  him- 
self to  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  He  has  been 
known  indeed  to  explode  into  terrible  anger  against 
tne  suitor,  who  could  not  but  offer  his  gift  with 
trembling  to  such  au  upright  judge,  but  it  has  been 
observed  that,  probably,  because  he  strove  to  guard 
against  these  emotions,  his  decision  has  commonly 
been  favourable  to  the  party  in  proportion  to  the 
extremity  of  his  virtuous  indignation,  unless,  indeed, 
in  cases  where  the  opposite  party  had  offered  him  still 
greater  insults. 

As  we  shall  often  have  occasioi^to  mention  Keni- 
hazy again,  I  might  here  enter  on  a  description  of  his 
appearance — of  the  blue  spencer  to  which,  once  upon 
a  time,  no  button  was  wanting— of  the  waistcoat 
which  thanks  the  sun  alone  for  the  colour  it  has  at 
present— of  the  cravat,  rolled  by  time  into  something 
like  a  cord,  and  by  which,  though  it  now  hangs  round 
the  neck  of  its  master,  the  master  himself  might 
conveniently  hang — of  the  mouse-coloured  trowsers, 
shoved  up  in  riding  above  the  knee— of  the  boots, 
and  the  spurs,  and  the  round  hat,  which  gave  him  a 
certain  air  of  nobility — ^but  I  will  not  dwell  on  these 


things,  but  only  observe,  empauant,  on  that  prejudice 
which  exists  in  theory  (though  heaven  be  praised  it 
has  little  influence  on  practice)  concerning  what  is 
called  the  corruptibility  of  judges,  and  which  I  am 
convinced  originates  in  mere  envy. 

AYithout  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  law  of  our 
country  (a  law  which  no  one  will  venture  to  declare 
obsolete)  permits  judges  to  receive  presents,  I  would 
ask,  is  not  gratitude  the  very  foundation  of  morab  ? 
Is  it  not  a  virtue  indispensable  to  a  good  man  ?  And 
shall  we  require  of  a  judge  that  he  shall  show  himself 
ungrateful  only  to  those  from  whom  he  receives  bene- 
fits ?  Again,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  thej 
should  do  unto  you ; " — ^is  this  not  one  of  the  first  of 
religious  precepts  ?  Now  let  us  suppose  a  judge  in 
the  place  of  lum  from  whom  he  receives  a  present, 
and  that  he  has  a  suit  of  whose  justice  he  is  not 
quite  convinced.  Would  he  not  wish  that  the  judge 
should  give  him  a  favourable  decision?  And  is  it 
not  therefore  his  duty  to  do  for  his  fellow  creatures 
what,  in  similar  circumstance^  he  would  wish  to  have 
done  for  himself? 

But  we  will  leave  this  question  for  the  present,  for 
my  duty  now  is  not  to  discuss  our  judidal  system, 
but  to  tell  the  story  of  a  village  Notary.  I  return, 
therefore,  to  the  Turk's  Hill  and  the  company  assem- 
bled upon  it.  We  find  then  Kalman  disputing 
eagerly  with  Yandory  on  the  cruelty  of  hare-hunting, 
but  Tengelyi  and  Akos  are  taking  little  share  in  the 
dispute,  the  former  because  he  maintains  that  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  we  must  all,  after  due  consi- 
deration, be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  we  all  in 
practice  act  in  precise  contradiction  to  it;  the  latter 
because  he  is  occupied  with  quite  other  thoughts,  and 
whoever  had  observed  the  flush  that  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  inquired  of  Tengelyi  after  his  daughter, 
Yilma,  might  have  guessed,  perhaps,  that  there  were 
things  in  the  world  more  interesting  to  him  than  hare- 
hunting. 

Tengelyi  has  answered  his  inquiries  briefly,  and 
with  obvious  displeasure,  and  immediately  turned  the 
conversation  to  another  subject.  Nyuzo  and  his 
sworn-man  are  standing  at  a  little  distance  discussing 
the  approaching  Restoration,  and  the  means  of  gaining 
the  public  confidence ;  but  we  can  only  hear  the  names 
of  certain  villages,  and  the  words  "  barrels,"  "  dollars,'* 
and  so  forth,  and  then  Kenihazy  mutters,  *'  So  then 
we  shall  be  in  again ! "  and  clatters  his  spurs  as  if  he 
could  dance  for  joy,  blowing  at  the  same  time  such 
clouds  of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  that  I  should  liken  him 
to  a  steam-engine,  if  I  did  not  know  better  than  to 
compare  a  thing  like  that,  which  is  always  working,  to 
a  Hungarian  nobleman. 

^  The  party  was  just  about  to  break  up  when  an 
unlooked-for  spectacle  attracted  all  their  attention. 
From  the  Turk's  Hill  where  they  were  standing,  two 
horsemen  and  a  pedestrian  had  been  for  some  time 
visible ;  the  latter  ran  sometimes  by  the  side  of,  and 
sometimes  before  the  riders,  and  there  had  been  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  they  were  Pandours,*  or 


(1)  Att«nd«nts  of  the  police  in  Hanguy. 
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robbers,  for  in  some  points  of  view  it  is  reallj  not 
easy  to  see  the  difference  between  a  serraot  of  Hun- 
garian justice  and  a  thief. 

As  they  came  nearer,  however,  the  blows  and  kicks 
with  which  the  riders  encouraged  the  man  on  foot  to 
proceed,  decided  the  question,  and  the  party  perceived 
that  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  whom  the  satellites  of 
the  most  noble  Comitat  were  escorting  in  the  cus- 
tomary mode. 

*'  Tell  some  one  to  ride  over  to  the  Pandours,  and 
say  they  shall  bring  the  delinquent  here,"  said  the 
Ober  Stuhlrichter  to  the  Swomman;  "most  likely 
he  belongs  to  Viola's  band.  It  is  I  capital  case,  a  case 
of  statarium  ;^  it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  him  to  the 
village.  Didn't  I  say  we  should  catch  them  P "  he 
continued,  turning  to  Akos  Rety,  who  was  observing 
the  new  comers.  "  If  I  should  never  be  elected  again, 
I  swear  I  will  justify  the  past  confidence  of  the  county, 
by  hanging  three  of  the  rascals  upon  this  very  hill !  '* 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  you  catch  them,"  said  Akos, 
laughing,  "  which  you  must  permit  me  to  think 
doubtful.  Our  friend  Tengelyi  here  maintains 
that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  an  honest  man,  but 
you  are  determined  to  prove  the  contrary,  for  hitherto 
you  have  caught  nothing  else.  If  I  do  not  mistake," 
he  continued,  "  this  comrade  of  Viola — this  terrible 
robber,  with  whose  hanging  you  meant  to  prepare  an 
agreeable  little  suqmse  for  the  county — is  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintance,  Peti  the  gipsy." 

Kislaky,who  had  recognised  the  prisoner  at  the  same 
moment,  now  also  began  to  laugh ;  and  indeed  the 
only  serious  face  in  the  company  was  that  of  Vandory 
the  pastor,  whose  heart  bled  for  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  prisoner. 

"Poor  Peti  I "  exclaimed  Akos ;  "  why,  our  country 
has  no  more  useful  citizen!  If  a  house  is  to  be 
built,  Peti  will  make  the  bricks ;  if  a  lock  is  spoilt, 
he  will  mend  it;  if  a  horse  wants  a  shoe,  or  the 
rider  a  spur,  Peti  is  ready  to  furnish  either.  At  a 
wedding  he  is  always  at  hand  with  his  fiddle ;  or  if 
any  body  wants  a  grave  dug,  Peti  will  accommodate 
him.  The  wicked  world  even  says  that  in  his  youth 
he  served  the  state  in  the  capacity  of  executioner ;  but 
the  world  is  always  ungrateful,  and  even  more  to  its 
useful  than  to  its  great  men ! " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  joking  about  it," 
said  Nyuzo,  drawing  his  forehead  into  more  wrinkles 
than  usual';  "  but  I  tell  you  it's  a  hanging  matter.  I, 
for  my  part,  don't  believe  the  fellow  the  Pandours  arc 
bringing  is  your  old  gipsy  at  all." 

"And  if  he  should  not  be,"  said  Akos,  "and  that 
he  owns  a  white  skin  instead  of  a  brown  one,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  your  hanging 
him?" 

"Who  said  it  was  your  gipsy?"  muttered  the 
Ober  Stuhlrichter,  growling  some  words  which, 
though  of  pure  Magyar  origin,  are  not,  we  fear,  to  be 
found   in  any  dictionary  published   by  our  learned 

(1)  CApiUl  punlthmcDt,  which,  at  all  •vcnti  before  the  Ute 
ehaniiei,  half  of  the  Huogarian  county  magbtratei  had  the 
privilege  of  iuilictiog. 
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societies ;  "  but  who  can  tell  whether  the  old  rogue 

you  take  for  an  innocent  fiddler " 

"Has  not  been  all  his  life  masquerading  as  a 
gipsy,"  interrupted  Akos,  kughing  aloud ;  for  he  was 
much  amused  by  the  wrath  of  the  worthy  magistrate ; 
"and  now  the  truth  will  come  out.  You'll  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  off  liis  brown  skin,  and  show 
the  world  that  the  notorious  Viola,  at  whose  name 
the  whole  country  trembles,  is  in  fact  no  other  than 
old  gipsy  PetL" 

"I^t  them  laugh  who  win,"  growled  the  Stuhl- 
richter; "  Paul  NyuK)  is  not  exactly  the  man  to  crack 
jokes  upon.  Who  knows  with  what  besides  brick- 
making  this  honest  gipsy  employs  himself;  and  if  he 
once  played  executioner,  he'll  be  the  more  ready  for 
another  part  in  the  scene  of  the  gallows.  The  old 
rogue  would  look  well  enough  strung  up."  And  the 
magistrate  laughed  at  his  exquisite  joke,  and  poured 
forth  a  volley  of  curses  on  his  pipe,  which  had  gone 
out,  on  the  Pandours  for  not  making  more  haste  to 
bring  the  gipsy,  and  on  the  gipsy  for  not  being 
brought* 

Poor  Peti,  who  was  now  nearing  the  Turk's  Hill, 
and  already  at  a  distance  of  &yg  hundred  yards, 
had  begun  to  make  reverential  bows,  dreamed  not  of 
the  storm  that  in  the  meantime  was  gathering  over 
his  head. 

Akos,  however,  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  endea- 
voured in  various  ways  to  obviate  the  effect  of  his 
jest,  but  in  vain.  Nyuzo's  wrath  was  still  rising ;  he 
longed  for  some  one  on  whom  to  pour  it  out ;  and  the 
first  words  that  Peti  heard  from  his  judge  made  him 
aware  that  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  worthy  gentleman. 

"  So,  you  precious  villain ! "  he  exclaimed,  clearing 
the  way  with  some  tremendous  oaths ;  "  so,  you're 
caught  at  last !  Don't  be  afraid,  my  man,  you  shall 
get  your  deserts ! " 

"Oh, pray,  gracious  sir!"  sighed  the  unfortunate 
gipsy,  in  the  softest  tone  he  could  bring  out  of  his 
hoarse  throat. 

"  Silence ! "  thundered  the  Stuhlrichter.  "  I  know 
all,  and  I  don't  doubt  1  shall  be  able  to  make  you  re- 
member all,  too,  if  you  should  attempt  to  deny  it." 

"  I  deny  nothing,  sweet  sir ;  I'm  a  poor  old  haiinlcss 
man,"  said  Peti,  "I " 

"Don't  bark,  you  dog!  "  bellowed  Nyuzo,  "or  I'll 
give  you  a  box  on  the  ears  that  you  shall  remember  on 
the  day  of  judgment.  Would  you  attempt  to  deny 
it,  villain?" 

"  I  deny  nothing,  noble,  gracious  sir,"  said  the  poor 
gipsy,  in  a  still  more  plaintive  tone. 

"No,  you'd  better  not— I  advise  you  not,"  said 
Nyuzo,  interrupting  him  again ;  "we  know  all  about 
you.  And  now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Pan- 
dour,  "  tell  us  what  you  have  brought  him  here  for, 
Janos." 

"Please  your  lordship,  only  because  you  said  wc 
were  to  take  up  everybody  wc  thought  suspicious." 

Akos,  who  was  evidently  much  interested  by  the 
scene,  now  cried  aloud,  "And  so  this  is  all  the  reason 
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you  had  for  arresting  tlie  poor  old  fiddler.  Upon  my 
word,  you  deserve  a  gold  medal ! " 

**  We  shall  see  that,  by  and  by,"  replied  Nyuzo, 
easting  a  savage  glance  at  the  young  man ;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  Pandour,  ''go  on ;  what  has  the  old 
rascal  been  doing  P  " 

The  Pandour,  who  had  been  somewhat  abashed  by 
the  tone  of  Akos,  now  recovered  his  courage  from 
the  unusually  friendly  manner  of  the  Stuhlrichter,  and 
answered : — 

"  It  happened  just  so.  It  might  be  about  three 
o'clock, — wasn't  it,  FistaP  (his  companion  nodded 
assent,)  and  we'd  been  resting  and  eating  a  bit,  and 
were  just  riding  over  to  St.Vilraos  Wood ;  wc*dbeen 
about  all  day,  and  were  afraid  we  shouldn't  be  able  to 
do  as  his  worship  had  told  us,  that  is  to  be  sure  and 
bring  in  somebody— when  all  of  a  suddeu,  Fbta — he 
has  better  eyes  than  me — he  sees  over  the  way  against 
the  wood,  a  bit  more  than  a  mile  off,  a  man  on  horse- 
back and  another  talking  to  him,  and  says  I  to  Pista, 
suppose  it  should  be  Viola  !  Ah !  says  he,  suppose  it 
should,  and  as  I  looked  again  I  saw — " 

"  Viola  !'*  cried  Nyuio  in  a  voice  that  made  every 
one  present,  and  especially  the  Pandour,  aware  of 
what  answer  was  desired. 

'*  Yes,  the  very  man,  please  your  worship,  at  least  I 
would  make  any  bet  it  was  he,"  replied  the  servant  of 
justice. 

*'  He  with  his  bad  sight  recognised  Viok  a  mile 
off!"  ezdaimed  Akos^  "what  may  not  Pista  have 
seen?" 

"  We  shall  toon  know  that,"  growled  Nyuzo ;  "  but 
if  robbers  and  highwaymen  are  to  be  protected  in  this 
way,  the  devil  may  be  magistrate  for  me«  Didn't 
you  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  criminal  P" 

"  How  could  we  ?"  said  the  Pandour ;  "  we  spurred 
our  horses,  but  the  poor  beasts  were  so  tired  that 
they  could  hardly  move,  and  when  we  came  up,  we 
found  nobody  but  the  old  gipsy,  who  was  making  off 
to  St.  Vilmos,  as  fast  as  he  could." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Ober  Stuhlrichter,  for  he 
found  himself  a  little  disappointed  in  his  expectations. 

"  Of  course  then  you  put  the  hand-cuffs  on  him  for 
that,"  cried  Akos ;  "  for  who  knows  what  dreadful 
thing  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  got  there.  If 
such  clever  fellows  as  you  are  always  sent  out  after 
highwaymen  you'll  certainly  spoil  their  trade,  for  no 
honest  man  will  venture  out  of  his  own  door." 

(Just  as  the  old  gipsy  is  about  to  be  hauled  to 
prison,  it  appears  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter  on  his 
person,  that  he  has  been  employed  as  a  secret  mes- 
senger on  electioneering  business,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Vice-Gespaon.  This  puta  his  case  into  an 
entirely  new  light.) 

"Perhaps,  never  did  a  piece  of  paper  produce  a 
more  sudden  and  complete  change  in  any  one's 
position,  than  did  the  appearance  of  this  letter  in 
that  of  Peti ;  and  when  Akos,  after  glancing  hastily 
over  its  contents,  handed  it  to  Nyuzo,  the  pcri)lcxity 
and  consternation  manifested  in  his  face  are  inde- 
scribable, i 


•  "  You  have  managed  this  matter  cleverly,  it  must 
be  confessed,"  said  Akos, "  and  if  at  the  Restoration,^ 
you  should  not  be  re-elected,  you  can  at  least  console 
yourself  with  thinking  that  you  have  done  what  you 
could  to  assist  our  adversaries.  If  the  300  votes  of 
St.  Vihnos  go  against  us  we  shall  all  be  turned  out, 
rest  assured  of  that,  and  most  likely  tins  will  now 
happen." 

"But  why  didn't  he  say  a  word,"  cried  Nyuzo, 
in  the  utmost  dbtress,  "why  didn't  he  give  a 
hint  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  important 
message.  You  accursed  old  villain,"  he  continued  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  (for  he  was  one  of  those  amiable 
beings  who  are  always  the  most  violently  abusive 
when  they  ought  to  beg  for  pardon,  so  that  you  are 
in  rather  more  danger  if  they  tread  upon  your  toes, 
than  if  you  tread  upon  theirs,)  "  why  in  ihe  devil's 
name  didn't  you  say  you  were  under  orders  from  the 
Vioe-Gespann  P  I've  the  greatest  mind  to  give  you 
such  a  five-and-twenty — " 

The  gipsy,  who  now  knew  that  he  could  count  upon 
support,  replied  that  the  harsh  treatment  of  tbe 
Pandours  had  put  it  all  out  of  his  head,  and  added, 
"And  my  lady  told  mo  to  be  sure  and  not  show  my 
papers  to  any  one,  especially  to  any  one  belonging  to 
the  honourable  C!omitat.  I  hoped  too  that  it  must 
be  found  out  that  I  was  innocent." 

"You  innocent !"  exchiimed  Nyuzo,  clasping  his 
hands ;  "  he  has  a  letter  of  the  Vice-Gespann's  in  his 
pocket  and  trusts  to  his  innocence  1  Here,  take  jour 
letters,  and  woe  to  you  if  you  don't  reach  St  Vilmos 
to-night." 

Although  the  sun  was  already  near  the  horizon,  tbe 
gipsy  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  and  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  the  required  direction. 

_  "Was  I  not  right P"  said  Tengelyi,as  the  hunting 
party  dispersed,  and  the  two  friends  were  again  left 
alone ;  "  hare  hunting  is  not  always  the  most  cruel 
sport  in  which  these  gentlemen  indulge.  But  look," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  rapidly  retreating  figure 
of  the  gipsy,  "it  appears  to  me  that  our  friend  Peti 
is  not  taking  the  road  to  St.Vilmos,  after  all«" 
.  " I  think  so  too,"  replied  Vandory ;  "I  have  been 
watching  him  for  some  time.  He  will  hardly  do  the 
Vice-Gespann's  errand  to-night,  in  the  way  he  is 
going.    He  seems  to  be  making  a  circuit  \" 

"  Perhaps,  Nyuzo  is  right  after  aU,"  said  Tengelyi, 
"and  the  gipsy  is  in  league  with  Viola.  I'm 
convinced  he  is  not  running  at  that  rate  for 
nothing.  But  it  is  no  business  of  ours,  let's  go 
home." 

And  they  descended  from  the  hill,  and  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  vHlage,  from  which  the  soft  tones 
of  the  evening  bell  were  heard  in  the  still  air. 

{To  be  eoutinvtd.) 


( I )  The  Uiennul  election  of  tiie  public  officers  of  the  Uaqganaa 
counties. 
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A   FEW   W0BD8   ON   JOHNSON'S 
DICTIONARY. 

BT  VREDEBICIC  LAWBEKCE. 

The  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  considered  as  the  work  of  one  unas- 
sisted intellect,  is  not  merely  a  literary  marvel,  but 
a  performance  of  national  interest  and  importance. 
M'e  have  always  looked  upon  Johnson  as  a  type  of  the 
English  character.  It  has  become  usual  to  represent 
him  as  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  the  virtues,  pecu- 
liarities, and  prejudices,  wliich  most  prominently 
distinguish  us  as  a  nation.  His  virtues,  indeedi  were 
of  the  order  that  will  always  command  the  reverence 
of  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind;  he  vraa  a  true 
son  of  genius, — ^laborious,  frugal,  independent,  self- 
trusting,  self-helping,  self-relying,  self-respecting  in 
all  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of  life.  From  the 
path  of  duty,  as  that  path  lay  revealed  to  him,  no 
considerations  could  induce  him  to  swerve;  he  was 
obstinately  right,  sometimes  as  obstinately  wrong, 
but  he  possessed  the  strength  of  mind  which  will  not 
give  way,  whatever  may  be  the  obstacle  opposed,  and 
wliich,  as  has  been  more  than  once  the  case  where 
Englishmen  are  concerned,  is  often  victorious  over 
apparent  impossibilities.  The  feeling  of  energetic 
self-reliance  and  resolute  courage,  which  enabled  him 
single-handed  to  accomplish  a  task  which  no  learned 
body  seemed  inclined  to  undertake,  and  which  ap- 
peared far  beyond  the  unassisted  efforts  of  any 
ordinary  intellect,  may  be  well  described  as  something 
akin  to  the  obstinate  intrepidity  that  Ims  distinguished 
i  our  brave  soldiers  on  many  a  desperate  field,  which 
has  impelled  them  to  the  breach  and  the  battery, 
where  success  was  all  but  hopeless,  and,  under  the 
most  appalling  mischances,  prevented  them  from 
perceiving  a  reverse,  or  understanding  when  they 
were  beaten.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Johnson  had 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
and  that  he  felt  a  species  of  national  pride  in  sur- 
mounting them.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  his  country.  What  forty  Frenchmen 
had  done  in  forty  years,  it  was  his  maxim  one 
Englishman  might  do  in  three.  A  characteristic 
colloquy  on  this  subject  has  been  preserved  in 
Bos  well,  which  we  venture  to  cite: — 

"  Dr.  Adams  found  him,  one  day,  busy  at  his  Dic- 
tionary, when  the  following. dialogue  ensued  :— 

Adams. — This  is  a  great  work,  sir.  How  are  you 
to  get  all  the  etymologies  P 

Jo  Anson. — ^Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius 
and  Skinner,  and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh  gen- 
tleman, who  has  published  a  collection  of  Welsh 
proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh. 

Adams. — ^But,  sir,  how  can  you  do  this  in  three 
years  ? 

Johnson,— ^ic,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  do  it  in 
three  years. 

Adams. — ^But  the  French  Academy,  which  con- 
sists of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  compile 
their  Dictionary. 

Johnson. — Sir,  thus  it  .is.    This  is  the  proportion. 


Let  me  see:  forty  times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As 
three  to  sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  Frenchman." 

With  etery  discouragement  from  without,  it  was 
well  that  he  was  thus  firmly  supported  from  within. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  have 
never  been  sufficiently  estimated :  he  was  working  for 
his  daily  bread ;  he  had  but  the  booksellers  to  look  to 
for  subsistence,  and  he  was  often  engaged  in  extra- 
neous composition.  No  wealthy  patrons  smiled  upon 
his  labours,  and  furnished  him  with  necessary  funds ; 
no  learned  dignitaries^  tendered  their  assistance,  or 
facilitated  his  researches;  in  solitude  and  neglect 
he  prosecuted  his  lonely  labours,  and  with  some 
bitterness  of  spirit,  and  real  sadness  of  heart,  presented 
theur  result  to  the  world.  We  may  well  imagine 
that  before  a  work  <5f  such  magnitude  was  fairly 
completed,  author,  transcribers,  printer,  and  book- 
seller had  alike  some  excuse  for  weariness.  The 
bookseller  who  conducted  the  publication  was  Mr. 
Andrew  Millar,  and  when  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  him,  returned,  Johnson  ^impatiently 
asked  what  he  said  on  the  occasion.  "  Sir,"  answered 
the  messenger,  "  he  said,  *  Thank  God !  Tve  done  witli 
him.' "  "  I  am  glad,"  replied  Johnson,  with  a  smile, 
*'  that  he  thanks  God  for  any  thing."' 

In  the  preface  to  the  Dictionary — certainly  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Johnson's  prose  style — he 
could  not,  of  course,  refrain  from  adverting  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  work  had  been  composed; 
and  the  concluding  paragraph  is  at  once  so  valuable 
as  a  model  of  lofty  and  pathctio  eloquence,  and  so 
interesting  a  picture  of  the  author's  mind  and  charac- 
ter, that  we  venture  to  give  it  insertion. 

"  In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much 
18  omitted,  let  it  not  be.  forgotten  that  much  likewise 
is  performed ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared 
out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is 
little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults 
of  that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify 
curiosity  to  inform  it  that  the  English  Dictionary 
wai  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and 
without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
traction, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress 
the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if 
our  bingnage  is  not  here  so  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers 
have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  anoient 
tongues,  now  immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few 
volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages, 
inadequate  and  delusive ;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge 
and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni;  if  tho 
embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been 
spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its 
economy,  and  give  theirsecond  edition  another  form, — 


(1)  With  Oie  honoarable  exeeplion  of  Dr.  Pcarce,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  fonirardod  bim  a  paper  containuig  about  iweotjr 
etyniolof^iet. 

(2)  BosweU's  Johnion,  toI.  f. 
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I  naj  surely  be  conteuted  vilhout  the  praise  of  per- 
fection, which,  if  I  could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of 
solitude  what  would  it  avail  mc  ?  I  have  protracted 
my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please 
have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage 
are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid 
tianquillitv,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure 
or  from  praise." 

This  noble  passage  should  not  be  quoted  without 
referring  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  made  Johnson  an  indirect  offer  of  his 
distinguished  patronage,  (at  a  period  when  such 
patronage  had  become  superfluous,)  bj  the  publication 
of  two  letters  in  the  periodical  publication  called 
"The  World,"  replete  with  courtly  panegyric  and 
fulsome  compliment.  It  was  to  Chesterfield,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  Johnson  had  addressed  the  "plan" 
of  his  Dictionary;  but  tOl  the  work  was  on  the  eve 
of  publication,  and  had  been  actually  announced,  the 
careless,  and,  we  may  perhaps  add,  heartless  courtier 
had  not  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  toiling  author, 
or  tendered  him  the  slightest  assistance.  His  honied 
compliments  were  now  estimated  at  their  real  value, 
and  provoked  a  bitter,  but  not  undeserved  retort. 

"  Seven  jears,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since 
I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed 
from  your  door;  during  which  time,  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  tlirough  difficulties,  of  which  it 
is  now  useless  to  oomphun,  and  have  brought  it,  at 
last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile 
of  favour.    Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for 

I  never  had  a  patron  before Is  not  a  patron, 

my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man 
struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has 
reached  ground,  cncumbera  him  with  help?  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labours,  had  it  been  early  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has 
been  dekyed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy 
it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very 
cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations,  where  no 
benefit  has  been  received»  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the 
public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself." 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  fourth  edition,  we  find 
the  following  highly  characteristic  JoAnsoniasnu,  and 
we  cite  them  principally  to  show  the  independent 
tone  which  the  great  lexicographer  assumed  upon 
minor  matters,  and  the  dignified  and  magisterial  cha- 
racter of  his  9rdinaiy  communications.  "  Many  faults 
I  have  corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken 
away,  and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodized  some  parts  that  were  dLsordered,  and 
illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet  the  changes 
and  additions  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole.  The  critic  wiU  now  liave  less  to  object,  but 
the  student  who  has  bought  any  of  the  former  copies 
need  not  repent ;  he  will  not,  without  nice  collation, 
perceive  how  they  differ,  and  usefulness  seldom  depends 


upon  little  things.  For  negligence  or  deficience  I 
have,  perhaps,  not  need  <^  more  apology  than  the 
nature  of  the  work  will  furnish:  I  have  lefl  that 
inaccurate  which  was  never  made  exact,  and  that 
imperfect  which  never  was  completed." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  unneoessaiy  pomp  of 
hmguage,  this  monotonous  loftiness  of  style,  and  the 
too  apparent  effort  at  pdnt  and  antithesis,  afforded 
his  contemporaries  a  Uk  subject  for  ridicule  and 
animadvcraioa.  His  more  enthusiastic  admirers*  it  is 
true,  thought  otherwise.  Boswell  has  selected,  for 
his  especial  commendation,  a  sentence  in  the  preface 
to  the  Dictionary,  which  is  certainly  enoo^  to  frightea 
the  unlearned  reader,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
matched  by  any  sentence  in  the  iardett  scientific 
text-booL  "When  the  radical  idea  brandies  out 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive 
series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature  collateral?"^ 
His  definition  of  the  word  Keiwwrk  is,  however, 
usually  considered  his  masterpiece  in  this  particular 
style.  He  has  thus  defined  it: — ^"Any  thing  reti- 
cuktcd  or  decussated,  at  equal  distances^  with 
interatices  between  the  intersections ! " 

But  the  most  remarkable  dass  of  definitions  in  tlie 
Dictionary,  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  Johnson 
has  openly  suffered  his  prejudices  to  interfere,  and  in 
which,  at  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  or  from  settled 
design,  he  has  given  expression  to  personal  or  political 
passions  and  predilections.  There  was  no  half-heart- 
edness  in  Johnson.  He  was  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  "a  good  hater;"  what  he  disliked,  he  disliked 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength,  and  on  every 
avaikble  opportunity  he  showed  his  aversion  by  word 
or  deed.  But  violent  political  passion  frequently 
hurries  us  into  strange  inconsistencies.  There  is 
scarcely  any  very  rabid  politician  who  has  not  at  one 
time  said  or  written  something,  which  at  some  other 
time  may  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  himself.  When 
Johnson  was  writing  his  definitions  of  Fetuum  and 
Fensionen,  could  he  have  reflected  on  the  possibility 
of  himself  receiving  (as  in  a  few  yean  he  actually  did 
receive),  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  merit  from  the 
royal  bounty  ? 

*'  Fention.  [Femum,  Erench.] — An  allowance  made 
to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In  England  it  is 
generally  undentood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 

"  Fensioner,  [From  pemiomJ] — 1.  One  who  is 
supported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the  will  of  another; 
a  dependant.  2.  A  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend 
to  obey  his  master." 

One  of  the  firat  acts  of  George  m.  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  was  to  settle  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year 
on  the  author  of  the  Dictionary,  and  although  Johnson 


(1)  In  one  of  hU  minor  works,  the  "  Memoirt  of  Frederick  III. 
King  ofPruisia,"  written  in  the  year  1756,  the  following  sentence  is 
said  to  occur.  He  is  speaking  of  the  pride  which  Frederick's  father 
took  in  having  the  tallest  regiment  in  £urope,  and  continues,  **  To 
review  this  towerinc  regiment  was  his  daily  pleasure,  and  to  peTM> 
tuate  it  was  so  mnch  his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he 
immediately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinae  to  marry  her, 
that  they  migbt  propogmtt  froeerHf," 
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felt,  it  appears,  at  first,  (after  bis  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  pensioners,)  some  little  qualm  of  conscience  in 
accepting  it,  bis  misgivings  were  soon  dispelled,  and 
we  find  lim  acknowledging  bis  gratitude  for  the  royal 
favour  in  the  following  terms.  *'  The  Englisb  Ian- 
goage,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  communicated 
the  welcome  intelligence,  "does  not  afford  me  terms 
adequate  to  my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  must 
bare  recourse  to  the  Erencb.  I  am  p^nitrd  witli  bis 
Majesty's  goodness."  Certainly  no  man  ever  better 
deserved  a  pension,  but  bis  Dictionary  might  have  been 
quoted  to  show  that  accepting  one,  according  to  the 
mildest  definition  there,  reduced  him  to  the  humili- 
ating position  of  a  *'  dependant." 

His  political  antipathies  found  full  scope  when 
he  came  to  the  word  regarded  by  him  as  the  most 
obnoxious  in  the  language,  that  of  Excite,  which  he 
defines  to  be — "  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 
Partly  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  coUected,  and 
partly  from  traditional  prejudice,  the  excise  was,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  most  unpopular 
impost.  When  Sir  Bobcrt  Walpole,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  introduced  his  project  for  an  excise,  he  was 
met  with  snch  a  storm  of  popidar  indignation,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  bend  before  it,  and  when  thirty 
years  biter  the  Earl  of  Bute  proposed  a  similar  impost 
upon  cider,  bis  unpopularity  was  such,  that  he  dared 
not  appear  in  the  streets ;  his  carriage  was  on  one 
occasion  demolished,  though  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  prise-fighters,  and  his  life  only  saved  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  power.^  Johnson  therefore  in 
this  instance  only  gave  expression  to  the  popular 
feeling  on  this  exciting  topic.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  were  so  offended  at  the 
freedom  of  the' comment,  that  they  consulted  the 
Attorney-General,  (Mr.  Murray,  i^tcrwards  Lord 
Mansfield,)  with  a  view  to  legal  proceedings.  The 
learned  gentleman,  it  further  appears,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  matter  was  libellous,  but  no  pro- 
secution was  instituted,  and  not  long  afterwards,  in  a 
number  of  the  "Idler,"  Johnson,  nothing  daunted, 
classed  together  as  "  the  two  lowest  of  all  human 
beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Excise." 

Li  finding  a  definition  for  the  word  Patriot,  he  has 
introduced  a  sneer  at  popular  politicians  worthy  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  himself.*  We  believe  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  private  conversation,  be  spoke  of 
patriotism  generally  as  "  tlie  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel." Li  the  Dictionary,  after  giving  the  recognised 
meaning  of  the  term  Patriot,  he  tcUs  us  that  it  is  a 

(1>  Cooko'i  "  Histonr  of  Party,"  toI.  ill. 

(3)  "  A  patriot,  sir  I  Why,  pauioti  spring  up  Ilka  muihroomi. 
I  could  raita  fifty  of  tham  wllhln  tha  twanty-four  hours.  I  hava 
ralMd  many  of  tham  in  one  nicht.  It  la  but  rafusing  to  graUfy  an 
unraasonabla  or  an  InMlant  oamand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot.  I 
hava  narar  bacn  afraid  of  making  patriots ;  but  i  disdain  and 
dasplsa  all  thair  cffbrts.  -  Thair  pretended  virtue  proceeds  ttom 
paraonal  maliea,  or  ftom  disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a 
man  amoQg  Ihem  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain, 
and  fh>m  what  motive  he  has  entered  into  the  lisU  of  Opposition."— 
SpitektifSit  Boteri  WalpoUt  o»  Me  wtotion  for  his  impeaekmnt, 
1741. 


word  "  sometimes  used  for  a  factious  disturber  of  tlie 
government."  We  have  thus  a  rare  instance  of  agree- 
ment between  the  famous  Whig  statesman  and  the 
soundest  Tory  of  modem  times.  In  the  definition,  by 
the  way,  of  these  two  great  party  names,  he  took  care 
to  prodaim  bis  political  bias.  Wliilst  a  Tory  is  de- 
fined to  be  ".one  who  adheres  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  the  apostolical  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  the  word  WAi^  is  con- 
temptuously dismbsed  as  "  the  name  of  a  faction." 
We  believe,  in  one  of  his  carefully  recorded  conversa- 
tions, be  is  represented  as  speaking  of  a  friend  as  a 
man  after  his  own  heart ;  "  For,  sir,"  said  be,  "  be 
hates  a  fool,  he  bates  a  scoundrel,  and  he  bates  a 
Whig." 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  opportunity  of  giving 
vent  to  his  nationat  prejudices,  and  especially  to 
his  prejudice  against  Soothmd  and  Scotchmen. 
We  all  know  bow  poor  Boswell  was  confounded, 
when  on  bis  first  and  long-hoped-for  interview  with 
the  literary  giant,  having  confessed  his  country  in  the 
apologetic  phrase,  *'  Mr.  Johnson,  I  do  indeed  come 
from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  was  met 
with  the  stem  repartee,  "  That,  sir,  I  find  is  what  a 
gfreat  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help.**  And 
when  an  unlncky  Scotchman  was  sounding  the  praises 
of  liis  native  coimtry,  and  observed  that  "  Scotland 
had  a  great  many  wild  noble  prospects,"  we  may 
remind  our  readers  of  Johnson's  clever,  but  unfair 
retort : — "  I  believe,  sir,  you  have  a  great  many.  Nor- 
way, too,  has  noble  wild  prospects ;  and  Lapland  is 
remarkable  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But, 
sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  noblest  prospect  which  a 
Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  that  leruls  him 
to  England."  To  return  to  the  Dictionary,  we  find 
a  sneer  at  Scotch  poverty  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
Oata,  viz.—"  A  grain  which  in  England  is  generally 
given  to  horses,  but  in  ScotLmd  supports  the  people." 
Boswell  tells  us,  that  in  the  manuscript  of  his  work 
Johnson  had  originally  inserted  a  still  more  character- 
istic specimen  of  his  personal  antipathies,  and  he 
gives  us  the  Doctor's  confession  in  these  words : — 
"  You  know,  sir.  Lord  Gower  forsook  tlie  old  Jacobite 
interest.  When  I  came  to  the  word  Renegado,  after 
telling  that  it  meant  *  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy, 
a revolter,'  I  added, '  Sometimes  we  say,  a  Gower* 
Thus  it  went  to  the  press,  but  the  printer  had  more 
wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out."  ■ 

When,  again,  he  contemptuously  (for  we  cannot 
think  he  could  have  meant  it  otherwise)  defines 
Poetess  to  mean  "  a  she  poet,"  we  are  reminded  of 
another  prejudice  wliich  appears  to  have  possessed 
him  in  an  inordinate  degree,  namely,  liis  unjust  de- 
preciation of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  opposite 
sex.  We  could  not  select  a  more  amusing  instance 
of  this  prejudice  than  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  his 
colloquies  with  Boswell,  who  told  him  one  Sunday 
that  he  had  been  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  had  heard  a  woman  preach.  "  Sir," 
replied  Joiinson,  **  a  woman's  preaching  is  liJke  a  dog 

(S)  Botwell's  Johnson,  Tol.  U 
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walkUy  om  iis  lini  hgt.    It  b  not  done  well,  bat  I 
you  are  surprised  to  find  it  done  at  all."   What  would 
tiic  great  lexicographer  have  said  had  he  lived  in  the  I 
days  of  Mrs.  Fry  ?  I 

There  is  another  class  of  definitions,  perhaps  equally  | 
eccentric,  to  which  we  mupt  refer  before  concluding  ; 
our  paper.    We  allude  to  the  occasional  glimpses  of  \ 
jocularity  with  which  the  laborious  compiler  enlivened  ; 
his  kbours.    The  jokes  are  none  the  worse  for  being  ; 
sometimes  good-naturedly  directed  against  himself.  I 
Thus  we  find  the  LsicicoaaAPiiEB  defined  to  be  "  a  I 
writer  of  dictionaries ;  a  iarmlett  drudge^  that  busies  I 
himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and  detailing  the  sig- 
nification of  words."  GuuB-STREET  is  said  to  be, 
"  Originally  the  name  of  a  street,  near  Moorfields,  in 
London,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories, 
dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean 
production    is  called   Grub-sfreet  / "    His  convivial 
associations  induced  him  to  give  to  the  word  Club  a 
truly  jovial  signification,  for  he  styles  it,  "  An  as- 
sembly oigood  fellowt,  meeting  under  certain  condi- 
tions." In  one  pUce,  also,  he  has  seized  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  his  native 
city,  and  the  allusion  is  both  graceful  and  appropriate. 
We  find  it  under  the  word  LiCH  [Sason]  "  a  dead 
carcase^whence  Lichfield,  the   field  of  the    dead, 
a  city  of   Staffordshire,  so  named  from  martyred 
Christians.    Salve  magna  paremP 

The  multitude  of  citations  with  which  the  Dictionary 
is  enriched,  while  proving  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
industry  and  varied  reading  of  the  great  compiler,  may 
be  at  the  same  time  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  his 
su|)erior  taste  and  high  qualification  for  the  execution 
of  his  great  work.  The  quotations  which  in  most 
cases  accompany  the  words  were  originally  intended 
to  form  a  useful  and  instructive  compendium  of  moral 
precepts  and  poetical  descriptions,  arranged  in  their 
proper  order.  And  although  this  design  was  found 
to  be  partially  impracticable,  and  though  many  of  the 
longer  extracts  in  the  process  of  transcription  were 
either  abridged  or  rrjeoted,  many  passages  were  spared 
Ivhich,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "  may  relieve  the 
labour  of  verbal  researches,  and  intersperse  with  ver- 
dure and  flowers  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  phi- 
lology." 

Even  were  we  qualified  to  do  so,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  criticise  further  this  gigantic  production. 
We  have  always  regarded  the  work,  as  we  have 
regarded  the  character  of  its  author,  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  akin  to  reverence ;  and  if  we  have  ventured  to 
smile  at  the  eccentricities,  and  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  foibles  of  cither,  we  have  not  done  so  in  a 
scoffing  or  depreciatory  spirit.  With  all  its  contra- 
dictions, its  obstinate  prejudices  and  blind  nationality, 
it  wilfulness  and  its  waywardness— the  character  of 
Samuel  JohnsoA  stands  marked  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  a  great  fact.  His  unflinching  spirit  of 
independence,  his  heroic  struggles  under  the  pressure 
of  difficulties  and  misfortunes,  his  resolute  rejection  of 
degrading  patronage,  as  long  as  manliness  and 
sincerity  are  honoured  in  the  world,  will  never  be 


forgotten.  His  career  was  what  an  EDgUshman's 
should  be  —  one  of  straightforward,  honest  toil, 
persevering  industry,  strict  integrity,  intrepid  ooonge. 
"  Such  was  Johnson's  life,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle, 
in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  essays,  to  which  in  dosing 
this  paper  we  with  pleasure  refer  our  readers*  "  the 
victorious  battle  of  a  free,  true  man.  Finally  he  died 
the  death  of  the  free  and  of  the  true.  A  dark  dood  of 
death,  solemn  and  not  untinged  with  the  halos  of 
immortal  hope  '  took  him  away,'  and  our  eyes  eould 
no  longer  behold  him ;  but  can  still  behold  the  trace 
and  impress  of  his  courageous,  honest  spirit,  deep, 
legible  in  the  world's  business  wheresoever  he  walked 
and  was." 

[In  Gro6e*B  O/io,  (wUoh  we  need  not,  periiapt,  remind 
our  readers  is  a  collection  of  scraps  and  oddities  by  th«i 
facetious  antiquarian  Fnmcis  Grose,)  are  the  following 
curious  anecdotes;  for  the  insertion  of  which,  as  every- 
thing connected  with  the  compilation  of  the  great  work 
that  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  may  have  some 
degree  of  interest,  we  make  no  apology.  We  reprint 
them  as  they  appear  in  the  volume.  "Doctor  Johnson s 
Dictionary  was  not  entirely  written  by  himself;  one 
Steward,  a  porter-drinking  man,  was  employed  with  him  : 
Steward's  businera  was  to  eollect  the  authorities  for  the 
different  words.  Whilst  the  dictionary  was  in  hand,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  in  debt  to  a  milk-man,  who  attempted  to 
arrest  hiuL  The  doctor  then  lived  in  Qough  8<)uare. 
Onoe,  on  an  alarm  of  this  kind,  he  brought  down  his  bed 
and  fa«rricadoed  the  door,  and  from  the  window  harangued  \ 
the  milk-man  and  bailiff  in  these  words:  '  Depend  upon 
it,  I  will  defend  this  my  little  citadel  to  the  utmosu' 
About  this  time  the  doctor  exhibited  a  great  proof  that 
the  most  ingenious  mind  may  be  so  debased  by  distress,  ! 
as  to  commit  mean  actions.  In  order  to  raise  a  present  | 
supply,  Johnson  delivered  to  lir.  Strahan  the  printer,  > 
as  new  copy,  several  sheets  of  the  dictionary,  already 
printed  and  paid  for ;  for  which  he  thus  obtained  a 
second  payment  The  doctor's  credit  with  his  bookseller 
not  being  then  sterling,  and  the  occasion  for  money  very 
pressing,  ways  and  means  to  raise  the  supply  wanted 
were  necessary  to  prevent  a  refusal.  These  circumstances 
the  author  mentions  that  he  received  from  a  person 
who  was  concerned  in  printing  the  dictionary.] 


LEWIS  AHUNDEL;* 

OB,  THE  EAIULOAD  OP  LIFE. 
BT  THB  AVTHOE  01  "  VaiXK  rAIELSGH." 

COAFTER  XXI. 
THE  TRAIN  ARRma  AT  AN  IMPORTANT  STATION. 

TuE  catastrophe  rcktcd  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  couple  of 
labourers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  mending  the  road, 
and  they  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot^  to  render 
any  assistance  which  might  be  required.  Uy  their 
aid,  the  poor  woman,  was  extricated  from  her  perilous 
situation,  but,  unfortunately,  not  in  time  to  prevent 
her  from  being  considerably  injured ;  her  right  arm 
hung  powerless  by  her  side,  in  a  manner  which  proved 
that  the  bone  must  be  broken,  and  she  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  one  side,  where  the  horses'  hoofs  had 
struck  her.  Committing  the  phaeton  and  horses  to  the 

(I)  Continued  from  p.  170. 
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care  of  one  of  the  working  men,  Lewis  and  the 
other  labourer  carried  the  poor  woman  to  a  cottage 
by  the  road-side,  and  deposited  her  on  a  bed,  till  such 
time  as  the  surgeon  (for  whom  General  Grant  had,  by 
his  daughter's  suggestion,  despatched  the  groom  on 
the  horse  which  Lewis  had  ridden)  should  arrire. 
Luckily,  they  had  not  long  to  wait,  as  the  boy  met  the 
person  he  was  in  search  of,  returning  from  his  round 
of  professional  yisits.  The  arm  was  soon  set,  the 
pain  in  the  side  pronounced  to  be  the  consequence  of 
a  broken  rib,  which  was  also  bandaged  up,  and  the 
sight  of  Annie's  well-filled  purse  rendered  easy  an 
arrangement  with  the  tenants  of  the  cottage,  to  allow 
the  invalid  to  continue  their  inmate  till  she  could  be 
remored  without  detriment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  General  had  drawn  Lewis  on 
one  side,  and  was  expatiating  to  him  upon  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  "  You  perceive,  Mr.  Arundel,  that 
my  wrist  is  slightly  swollen  ?  WeU,  sir,  that  is  from 
an  old  strain  received  in  the  little  affair  at  Pokcumbe- 
hint ;  I  was  only  a  captain  then,-— the  company  to 
which  I  belonged  got  separated  from  the  regiment  in 
crossing  a  jungle,  and  a  party  of  the  Rajah's  irre- 
gular horse  tried  to  cut  us  off;  they  were  upon  us  so 
suddenly,  we  hadn't  time  to  form  a  hollow  square,  and 
for  a  minute,  our  fate  seemed  sealed ;— -they  rode  the 
men  down  like  sheep ;— in  the  melee,  a  gigantic 
trooper  cut  down  the  colour-sergeant,  and  was  about 
to  possess  himself  of  the  flag,  when  I  seiied  the  staff 
with  my  left  hand,  and  struck  at  him  with  my  sword, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  broke  on  his  ouirass'— his  sword 
had  also  snapped  with  the  blow  which  had  caused  the 
poor  sergeant's  death,  and  a  struggle  ensued  between 
us,  for  the  possession  of  the  colours.  His  strength  was 
in  proportion  to  his  height,  but,  although  I  felt  as  if 
every  muscle  in  my  arms  was  about  to  snap,  I  held  on, 
till  one  of  my  men  shot  him  through  the  head.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  troop  of  the  14th  Lancers  rode  up, 
and  rescued  us— but  my  wrists  have  never  recovered 
that  strain.  However,  I  found  little  difficulty  in 
holding  in  these  horses,  till  just  now,  when  we  had 
turned  to  come  home,  some  boys  overthrew  a  barrow 
full  of  stones  by  tlie  road-side,  which  startled  the 
animals ;  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and,  despite  all  my 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  the  accident  to  which  you  were 
witness,  occurred." 

'*  Had  I  known  of  your  intention,  sir,  I  should  have 
cautioned  you  not  to  trust  them  too  implicitly,"  replied 
Lewis.  "  Before  your  return, — ^by  Miss  Livingstone's 
wish,— I  went  over  the  stables  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  carriage  horses  she  could  use.  I  drove 
these  greys  the  second  or  third  time  they  had  ever 
been  in  harness,  and  they  ran  away  with  me  in  Broad- 
hurst  Park;  but  I  have  taken  them  out  several  times 
since,  when  Walter  wished  for  an  airing,  and  I  believed 
they  had  become  quiet." 

"  Indeed,"  returned  the  General,  more  graciously 
tlian  was  his  wont,  **  I  was  not  aware  you  were  so 
£jood  a  whip ;  that  relieves  me  from  a  great  difficulty ; 
you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  drive  the  phaeton  home, 
and  I  can  ride  your  horse.    With  my  wrists  in  their 


present  condition,  it  would  be  a  great  risk  for  me  to 
attempt  to  hold  in  those  animals,  and  the  groom  is  a 
mere  boy.  Annie,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  as  his 
daughter  approached  them  from  the  oottage;  "our 
difficulties  are  at  an  end ;  Mr.  Arundel,  it  appears,  ha4 
been  in  the  habit  of  driving  these  horses  lately,  and 
will  be  so  good  as  to  take  my  pkce,  and  see  you  safely 
home." 

"  But,  papa—-"  began  Annie,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance, while  a  slight  accession  of  colour  replaced 
the  roses,  which  fear  had  banished  from  her  cheeks. 

'*  My  dear,  the  arrangement  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  feasible,  under  present  circumstances.  I  shall 
ride  Mr.  Arundel's  horse,  and  will  keep  near,  so  you 
need  be  under  no  alarm,"  returned  her  father,  majes- 
tically. 

Annie  by  no  means  approved  of  the  plan — ^in  the 
first  place,  she  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  the  horses, 
and  having  no  experience  of  Lewis's  skill  as  a  driver, 
was  naturally  alarmed  at  trusting  herself  agam  behind 
them.  In  the  second  place,  she  had  a  vague  idea  that 
it  was  scarcely  etiquette  to  take  a  tete-ii-tete  drive 
with  the  handsome  young  tutor.  But  she  saw  that 
her  father  was  quite  determined,  so,  like  a  sensible 
girl,  she  refrained  from  offering  opposition  which  she 
foresaw  would  be  useless. 

Lewis,  however,  reading  in  that  "book  of  beauty," 
her  expressive  face,  the  secret  of  her  fears,  took  an 
opportunity,  while  the  General  was  shortening  the 
stirrups  to  suit  himself,  to  re-assure  her,  by  saying; 
"You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid.  Miss  Grant; 
believe  me,  I  would  not  undertake  so  great  a  trutt 
as  that  of  your  safety,  did  I  not  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  I  could  drive  you  home  without  the  sl^htest 
danger." 

As  Lewis  spoke,  Annie  raised  her  eyes,  and  glanced 
at  him  for  a  moment.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  this  veracious  history,  that  when 
Lewis  smiled,  the  nameless  charm  which  in  Bose 
Arundel's  face  won  the  love  of  all  who  knew  her, 
shed  its  lustre  over  his  handsome  features— to  analyse 
such  an  expression  of  countenance  is  scarcely  possible, 
but  perhaps  thenearest  approach  to  a  correct  description 
of  it  wUl  be  to  say  that  it  was  a  bright  sunshiny  look, 
which  inspired  others  with  a  conviction  of  its  wearer's 
kindness  of  heart,  and  honest  truthfulness  of  purpose. 
Such  was  its  effect  in  the  present  instance,  and  when 
her  father  handed  her  to  her  seat  in  the  phaeton,  the 
uneasiness  which  liad  arisen  from  a  want  of  confidence 
in  her  driver,  had  in  great  measure  disappeared. 
Lewis  waited,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand,  till  the 
General  had  mounted  and  ridden  off  with  Walter, 
who  acquiesced  silently  in  the  change  of  companion, 
then  springing  lightly  to  his  place,  he  desired  the  man 
at  the  horses'  heads  to  stand  aside,  and  drove  off.  The 
iron-greys  soon  found  out  the  difference  between  their 
late  conductor  and  their  present  one,  and  after  one  or 
two  slight  attempts  to  gain  their  own  way,  gave  up 
the  point,  and  settled  down  into  a  quiet  steady  trot. 
Annie,  whose  alarm  hod  quickened  her  perceptions 
on  the  subject,  was  not  long  in  remarking  the  change, 
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;  and  tnnung  to  her  coiDpauion  olnerred, "  How  do  you 
I,  contrive  to  mike  the  horses  go  so  quktlj,  Mr.  Arun- 
del ?    When  papA  was  driving  them,  they  did  nothing 
but  dance  and  cqier  the  whole  way,  and  at  last,  as  you 
are  aware,  lan  away  with  us." 

Lewis,  who  considered  that  the  present  was  a 
faTourable  opportunity  which  might  neycr  occur  «^n, 
to  unburden  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  skating  albir, 
and  was  debating  with  himself  how  he  might  best 
introdnce  the  subject,  heard  her  question  mechanically, 
as  it  were,  without  its  reaching  the  ears  of  his 
understanding,  and  it  was  not  until  he  obserred  her 
look  of  snrprise  at  reociTing  no  answer  to  her  queiy, 
that  he  hastened  to  reply,  '*  I  beg  yoor  pardon.  Miss 
Grant,  I  was  thinking  on  quite  a  different  subject. 
I  have  lired  such  a  hermit's  life  of  late  with  poor 
Walter,  that  I  hare  become  dreadfully  absent." 

"  I  merely  asked  by  what  charm  you  had  oontnTed 
to  tame  these  fiery  steeds,"  returned  Annie,  smiling 
at  his  evident  bewilderment. 

"The  charm  of  a  steady  hand  and  a  strong  arm," 
replied  Lewis.  "But  these  horses  and  I  are  old 
acquaintances ;  we  had  a  struggle  once  for  the  mastery, 
and  I  conquered,  which  they  have  not  forgotten."  He 
then  gave  lier  a  short  account  of  the  run-away  scene 
in  Broadhurst  Paik,  to  which  she  listened  with  much 
interest.  When  he  had  concluded,  Annie  remarked, 
"How  dreadful  it  roust  have  been  when  they  were 
rushing  towards  the  hike,  and  you  felt  uncertain 
whether  you  might  be  able  to  check  their  wild  career! 
That  lake  seems  destined  to  become  the  scene  of 
dangerous  adventures.  I  must  take  this  opportunity," 
she  continued,  with  a  faint  blush,  "of  thanking  you 
for  saving  my  life :  in  the  few  hurried  lines  I  wrote 
you,  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely  made  you  understand  how 
much  I — ^in  fact,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

It  was  now  Lewis's  turn  to  feel  embarrassed.  The 
moment  he  had  sought  for  was  arrived;  he  must 
confess  that  which  would  turn  his  companion's  grati- 
tude into  aversion ;  he  must  forfeit  her  good  opinion 
irretrievably,  and  probably  for  this  very  reason,  (so 
perverse  is  human  nature,)  he,  for  the  first  time,  disco- 
vered that  he  valued  it  highly.  Annie  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Charles  Leicester,)  who  had  never  caused  him  to  feel 
painfully  his  dependent  situation,  and  it  had  not  escaped 
his  notice,  how,  on  several  occasions,  she  had  interfered 
to  save  him  from  some  trifling  annoyance,  which  her 
woman's  tact  led  her  to  feel  would  be  doubly  morti- 
fying to  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature.  Still  he  had 
resolved  to  make  the  confession,  and  with  him  to 
resolve,  and  to  do,  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Another  difiiculty  which  rendered  his  task  more 
embarrassing  was,  that,  in  order  to  make  his  explana- 
tion intelligible,  he  must  revert  to  Lord  Bellefield's 
insult,  and  though,  at  that  moment,  nothing  would 
have  given  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to  bestow  on 
that  unworthy  scion  of  nobility  a  sound  horse-whip- 
plug,  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  being  supposed 
capable  of  the  littleness  of  seeking  to  revenge  himself 
by  injuring  his  enemy  in  the  affections  of  his  betrothed. 


Thinking,  however,  was  useless;  (he  more  he  re- 
flected, the  more  erabanassed  did  be  beeome,  so  he 
plunged  at  once  ts  wiedims  ivf,  by  exclaiming^  "  You 
cannot  be  afrare.  Miss  Grant,  of  the  pain  your  words 
give  me;  far  from  deserving  your  gratitude,  I  most 
impbre  your  pardon  for  having  neariy  sacrificed  your 
life  to  my  unfortunately  warm  temper,  and  revengeful 
feelings ;  nor  shall  I  again  enjoy  peace  of  mind  till  I 
have  obtained  your  forgiveness,  should  I  indeed  be 
fortunate  enough  to  suooeed  in  doing  so." 

At  this  singular  address,  Annie  opened  her  large 
eyes  and  regarded  her  companion  with  unmixed  asto- 
nishment, feeling  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he  had 
not  suddenly  taken  leave  of  his  senses  not  heeding 
her  surprise,  however,  Lewis  continued,  "In  order  to 
make  my  tale  intelligible,  I  must  revert  to  an  oeonr- 
rence  which  I  would  rather,  for  many  reasons,  have 
left  unmentioned ;  but  you  vrill,  I  hope,  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  am  actuated  by  no  unworthy 
motive  in  alluding  to  it.  About  a  year  ago,  my 
favourite  dog  became  entangled,  whilst  swimming  in 
the  Serpentine  river,  and  would  have  been  drowned  if 
I  had  not  jumped  in  and  saved  him.'* 

"  I  know,  I  saw  it  all,  we  were  driving  in  the  park 
at  the  time,"  interrupted  Annie,  eageriy. 

"As  I  regained  the  bank,"  resumed  Lewis,  "a 
gentleman,  whom  I  have  since  learned  to  be  your 
cousin.  Lord  Bellefield,  came  up  and  offered  me  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  dog.  I  had  not  aooomplished 
Faust's  rescue  without  some  risk,  for  though  I  am  a 
good  swimmer,  my  wet  clothes  kept  dragging  me 
down,  and  I  confess  the  offer  of  money  for  an  animal 
I  had  just  imperilled  my  life  to  save,  irritated  me,  and 
I  returned  liord  Bellefield  an  answer  which,  perhaps, 
he  was  justified  in  considering  impertinent.  When 
Mr.  Leicester  introduced  me  to  his  brother,  on  the 
day  of  the  skating  party,  it  was  evident  he  had  not 
foigotten  this  transaction,  and  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  address  me  in  a  style  which  eould 
only  have  been  applied  to  a  dependant  with  safety." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  in  a  tone  of  bitter  con- 
tempt, his  eyes  flasliing  and  his  cheeks  burning,  his 
companion  murmured  as  though  she  were  thinking 
aloud,  "  It  was  ungeneroos  of  him,  in  the  extreme." 
Lewis  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued in  a  calmer  voice,  "I  am  by  nature  of  a 
lamentably  hasty  temper,  and  my  impulse  woidd 
have  led  roe  to  resent  Lord  Bellefield's  insult  on  the 
spot ;  but  many  considerations  withheld  me,  and  still 
possessed  by  angry  feeling,  I  joined  the  party  on  the 
lake.  After  the  ice  had  given  way,  while  I  was 
assbting  those  who  clung  to  the  edges  to  scramble  out, 
I  first  became  aware  that  you  were  in  the  water,  and 
I  was  about  to  jump  in  and  swim  to  your  assistance 
when,  by  some  ill  luck,  your  cousin  approached  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  ordered  me  authorita- 
tively to  "  save  my  master^s  daughter." 

"  Oh !  how  could  he  say  such  a  thing  P"  exdaimed 
Annie  indignantly. 

"As  he  spoke,"  resumed  Lewis,  " some  evil  spirit 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  me,  and,  to  annoy  him,  1 
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bowed  and  drew  back,  aaying  '  Your  Lordship  most 
excuse  me,^-I  am  no  squire  of  dames ;'  adding,  that  of 
course  he  would  rescue  you  himself.  From  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  my  reply,  I  discovered  that  his 
Lordship  was  unable  to  swim,  and  having  reason  to 
suppose  your  safety  was  especially  important  to  him, 
the  fiendish  idea  crossed  my  mind,  that  by  leaving  you 
to  perish,  I  could  revenge  myself  on  him  more  effec- 
tually than  by  any  other  means." 

'*  How  could  you  be  so  unjust,  so  cruel,  even  in 
idea  ?"  interrupted  Annie  reproachfully ;  "  I  who  have 
never  injured  you  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ; — but 
you  were  maddened  at  the  time,  and  knew  not  what  you 
did." 

"  I  must  indeed  have  been  mad,"  exclaimed  Lewis, 
completely  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  these  last 
words,  "  when  I  could  even  for  a  moment  forget  the 
gentle  courtesy  with  which  you  have  always  treated 
me — the  consideration — the — "  He  paused  abruptly 
and  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  to  shut  out 
some  hateful  vision ;  a  relaxation  of  vigihmce  of  which 
the  near-side  horse  took  advantage  to  shy  at  his 
own  shadow  and  break  into  a  canter,  which  manceuvre 
restored  Lewis's  self-possession  in  an  instant,  the 
rein  was  again  tightened,  and  the  culprit  admonished, 
by  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  whip,  that  he  was  not  to 
indulge  in  such  caprices  for  the  future,  ere  his  driver 
resumed — "I  had  scarcely  formed  the  idea  you  so 
justly  stigmatize  as  cruel,  when  the  atrocity  of  the 
act  flashed  across  me,  and  as  Lord  Bellefield  ran  off 
to  procure  a  boat,  I  sprang  into  the  water  and  swam 
towards  you,  when,  imagine  the  agony  of  mind 
with  which  I  perceived  that  you  would  sink  before  I 
could  reach  you  I  At  that  moment  I  felt  what  it  was 
to  be  a  murderer !  The  rest  of  the  tale  you  have  no 
doubt  heard  from  others — ^how  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  permit  the  instinct  of  my  noble  dog  to  become  the 
instrument  by  which  you  were  saved  from  death,  and 
I  from  a  life  of  remorse,  to  which  death  itself 
would  have  been  preferable.  Of  this  you  are  already 
aware ;  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  if  the 
deepest  self-abhorrence,  the  most  sincere  repentance 
for  the  past  may  weigh  with  you,,  you  will  forgive  me 
the  wrong  I  meditated."  At  this  moment  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  cantering,  gave  notice  that  General 
Grant  was  about  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main 
body,  and  Annie  replied  hastily,  "  As  far  as  I  have 
anything  to  forgive,  Mr.  Arundel,  I  do  so  most 
heartily.  If  for  a  moment  you  thought  of  allowing  my 
life  to  be  sacrificed,  you  risked  your  own  to  save  it 
immediately  afterwards,  so  that  I  remain  your  debtor, 
even  putting  to-day's  adventure  out  of  the  account, 
-^for  I  fully  believe  papa  and  I  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
break  our  necks,  though  he  would  not  allow  it." 

"  Well,  Annie,"  remarked  tbe  General,  riding  up  to 
his  daughter's  side,  "  you  don't  appear  to  be  frightened 
now." 

*•  No,  papa,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  is  nothing  to 
be  abrmed  at ;  the  horses  go  as  quietly  as  possible." 
"  Ah !  I  thouglit  I  had  pretty  well  tamed  them," 
returned  the  General,  triumphaotly ;  "  you  scarcely 


find  them  at  all  difficult  to  restrain  now,  Mr.  Arundel, 
I  presume." 

"  They  do  pull  a  little  strongly,  even  yet,  sir," 
returned  Lewis  quietly ;  "  that  glove  was  whole  when 
I  took  the  reins."  As  he  spoke,  he  held  up  his  left 
hand,  and  disclosed  two  large  rents,  caused  by  the 
friction. 

"  Hum !"  replied  the  General,  slightly  disconcerted, 
"  well,  you've  driven  them  very  steadily ;  don't  hurry 
them,  take  them  in  cool;  Walter  and  I  will  precede 
you,  and  explain  how  this  adventure  came  about."  So 
saying,  he  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  he  and  Walter 
cantered  on. 

"  Lord  Bellefield  has  behaved  abominably,"  ob- 
served Annie,  abruptly,  after  they  had  proceeded  for 
some  distance  in  silence ;  "  he  ought  to  apologize  to 
you,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  him  do  so." 

••  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  returned  Lewis, 
hastily.  "  If  I  can  read  his  character.  Lord  Bellefield 
is  a  very  proud  man,  and  to  one  whom  he  considers 
his  inferior,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  apologize ; 
nor, on  calmly  reviewing  my  own  conduct,i;an  I  entirely 
acquit  myself  of  having  given  him  cause  of  offence ; 
in  my  manner  towards  him  I  have  shown  too  plainly 
my  forgetfnlness  of  our  difference  of  station.  Tceling 
that  one  who  is  by  birth  the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  man 
of  old  family,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  is  any  man's  equal,  I  overlooked  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  heir  to  a  peerage,  and  a  poor 
tutor,  and  I  treated  Lord  Bellefield  as  I  would  any 
other  man  whose  manner  displeased  me,  cavalierly, 
without  considering,  or  indeed  caring,  in  what  light 
my  conduct  might  appear  to  him.  This  error  I  am 
resolved  to  avoid  for  the  future,  and  if  he  will,  on 
his  part,  forbear  farther  insult,  it  is  all  I  desire.  Be- 
lieve me,"  added  Lewis,  in  a  tone  which  carried 
conviction  with  it,  "  1  do  not  undervalue  your  kind- 
ness in  advocating  my  cause,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  suffer  farther  annoyance  on  my  account;  so  if 
you  have  really  forgiven  me,  you  will  best  show  it  by 
forgetting  the  whole  matter  as  speedily  as  possible." 

Annie  shook  her  head  as  though  she  considered 
such  a  termination  to  the  affair  highly  improbable, 
merely  replying,  "Perhaps  you  are  right  in  thinking 
I  should  do  more  harm  than  good  by  my  interference ; 
at  all  events,  I  will  be  guided  in  the  matter  by  your 
wishes.  And  now,  Mr.  Arundel,"  she  continued,  "  let 
me  say  what  I  have  often  wished  but  have  never  been 
able  to  find  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  before,  and 
that  is,  that  as  long  as  you  are  with  us, — ^not  that  I 
mean  to  limit  it  only  to  that  time, — I  hope  you  will 
regard  me  as  a  friend.  I  have  heard  from  my  cousin 
Charles  api  outline  of  the  cireumstanccs  through 
which  my  father  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  your 
valuable  assistance  for  poor  Walter,  and  I  can  well 
conceive  how  greatly  you  must  feel  the  loss  of  the 
society  of  your  mother  and  sister." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for  such  unexampled 
kindness, — ^you  are  indeed  returning  good  for  evil," 
replied  Lewis,  warmly ;  he  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if 
he  were  considering  how  best  he  might  express  him- 
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self,  then  added,  ''As  for  as  may  be,  I  shall  most 
gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  your  friendship. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  weight  you  have  taken  off  my 
mind  by  this  convincing  proof  of  your  forgivenc 
You  may  imagine  how  exquisitely  painful,  knowing 
liow  little  I  deserved  them,  were  all  the  civil  speeches 
people  considered  it  necessary  to  make  me  on  my 
'  galhmt  conduct,'  as  they  termed  it ;  as  if  there  were 
anything  wonderful  in  swimming  a  few  yards  to  save 
a  life ! — the  wonder  would  bo  for  any  man  who  could 
swim  noi  to  do  so." 

"  And  yet,  tliinking  thus  lightly  of  the  peril,  you 
tell  me  you  were  so  carried  away  by  your  angry  feel- 
ing as  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  to  leave  me  to 
perish,"  returned  Annie,  reflectively ;  *'  how  strange 
that  the  mind  can  be  engrossed  by  passion  so  com- 
pletely as  to  banish  all  its  natural  impulses." 
•  ''  You  will  laugh  at  me,  and  tlunk  my  German 
education  has  filled  my  brain  with  strange,  wild 
fancies,"  replied  Lewis,  "  but  I  believe  that  we  are 
under  a  species  of  demoniacal  possession  at  such 
moments— that  by  indulging  our  evil  feelings  instead 
of  resisting  them,  wc  have  given  Satan  additional 
power  over  us.  You  know  the  legend  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman ;  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  description 
of  the  spirit-riders  who  accompany  the  baron,  one  on 
a  white,  the  other  on  a  black  steed,  and  alternately 
ply  him  with  good  and  evil  counsel,  less  as  a  metaphor 
than  a  reality." 

"You  believe,  then,  that  we  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  spiritual  beings  imperceptible  to  our 
bodily  senses  ?"  asked  Annie.  "  It  is  rather  a  fearful 
idea." 

"  Believe,"  returned  Lewis,  "  is  perhaps  too  strong 
a  term  to  apply  to  any  theory  not  distinctly  borne  out 
by  Holy  Writ,  but  as  far  as  1  have  studied  the  subject, 
I  think  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings  of  opposite 
natures,  some  good,  some  evil,  is  dearly  indicated  hy 
Scripture ;  and  there  are  many  passages  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  are  permitted,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  interest  themselves  in  mundane 
affairs,  and  influence  the  thoughts  which  are  the 
springs  of  human  actions — ^immaterial  agents,  in  fact, 
for  working  out  the  will  of  God.  Nor  do  I  sec  any- 
thing fearful  in  the  idea;  on  the  contrary,  as  wc* 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  the  evil 
spirits  ever  prevail  against  us,  and  that  good  angels 
witness  our  struggles  to  do  right,  and  are  at  hand  to 
assist  us,  I  consider  the  theory  a  most  consolatory  one." 

"  I  never  looked  at  the  subject  in  this  light  before," 
observed  Annie,  thoughtfully ;  "  of  course,  like  most 
other  people,  I  had  a  vague,  visionary  kind  of  belief 
in  the  existence  of  good  angels,  and  evil  spirits,  but 
I  never  applied  the  belief  practically,  never  imagined 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  me ;  and  yet  it  seems 
reasonable  that  what  you  have  suggested  should  be 
the  case.  Oh !  if  we  could  but  have  our  spiritual  eyes 
open  so  that  we  could  see  them,  we  then  should  love 
the  good  angels  so  much,  and  hate  and  fear  the  evil 
ones  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
act  lightly,  and  impossible  to  do  wrong." 


*'  I  suppose,  if  our  faith  were  as  strong  as  it  should 
be,"  returned  Lewis,  "we  ought  so  to  realize  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  that  we  should  feel  as  you 
describe." 

His  companion  made  no  reply,  but  sat  for  some 
minutes  apparently  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  to 
which  his  words  had  given  rise.  At  length  rousing 
herself,  she  turned  to  Lewis,  saying,  with  a  tunve 
smile,  "  We  shall  be  capital  friends,  I  see ;  I  did  not 
know  you  could  talk  so  nicely  about  things  of  this 
kind ;  I  delight  in  people  who  give  me  new  ideas— 
you  must  teach  me  German  too,  when  all  thb  bustle 
is  over.  I  shall  ask  papa  to  let  you  do  so, — I  do  want 
to  learn  Grcrman  above  every  thing,  and  to  read 
Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  La  Motte  Fouqu^,  and  all 
sorts  of  people.  Will  you  take  compassion  on  my 
ignorance,  and  acoept  me  as  a  pupil  P  I  shall  not  be 
quite  as  dull  as  poor  Walter,  1  hope.** 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  play  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  introduce  you  to  those  of  the  German 
authors  who  are  best  worth  knowing,  always  provided 
that  the  Creneral  approves  of  my  so  doing,"  returned 
Lewis. 

"  Oh !  papa  will  approve,"  replied  Annie,  "  he  can 
care  nothing  about  it  one  way  or  another,  and  when- 
ever that  is  the  case,  he  always  lets  me  do  as  I  like ; 

and  as  to  Aunt  Martha well,  there  may  be  some 

difficulty  with  her,  I  confess,  but  the  most  ferocious 
animals  are  tamed  by  kindness,  and  it's  hard  if  I  can't 
coax  her  into  submission  to  my  will  and  pleasure." 

"  1  flatter  myself  I  have  become  rather  a  favourite 
with  Miss  Livingstone  since  the  afiifur  of  the  horses," 
observed  Lewis ; "  I  have  heard  her  describe  me  as  '  a 
young  man  of  unusual  abilities  and  irreproachabb 
moral  character'  to  three  distinct  sets  of  visitors 
during  the  last  week." 

"  You've  caught  her  tone  exactly,"  returned  Annie 
laughing ;  "  but  it's  very  abominable  of  you  to  deride 
my  venerable  aunt." 

And  so  they  chatted  on,  Lewis  foi^tting  alike  his 
proud  reserve  and  his  dependent  position,  in  his  plea, 
sure  in  once  again  meeting  with  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger, 
and  Annie  engrossed  by  the  joy  with  which  she  per- 
ceived the  ice  that  care  and  sorrow  had  frozen  round 
the  heart  of  her  young  companion,  melt  before  the 
fascination  of  her  look  and  manner ;  and  when  the 
phaeton  drew  up  before  the  ample  portals  of  Broad- 
hurst,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  decide  wliich  of 
the  two  felt  most  sorry  that  that  pleasant  drive  had 
come  so  quickly  to  an  end. 

Our  train  still  runs  along  the  Railroad  op  Life, 
but  a  most  important  station  has  been  passed  when 
Lewis  first  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  be  had 
ceased  to  dislike  Annie  Grant. 

CUAPTER  XXIL 

J)£  GRAKDEVILLB  MAKES  A  CONFIDENCE  AKD   SUCITS 
CHAKLEY  LEICESTE&'a  IDEAS  ON  MATEIHONY. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Twelfth-day,  and  in  Broad- 
hurst's  ancient  mansion  confusion  reigned  supreme ;  for 
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T^relftb-night  wasto  be  edebratedwiib  bigh  festivities ; 
a  grand  ball  was  about  to  be  given  to  tbe  county, 
and  legions  of  upholsterers'  men  bad  taken  tbe  bouse 
by  storm,  and  were  zealously  employed  in  turning  it 
out  of  the  windows.  Minerva  was  great  upon  the 
occasion ;  starched  to  tbe  enih,  she  rustled  through 
the  apartments  like  an  austere  whirlwind,  striking  an 
icy  terror  to  the  hearts  of  tbe  stoutest  workmen,  and 
leading  the  chief  upholsterer  himself  the  life  of  a 
convicted  felon  on  the  treadmill — solitary  confinement, 
implying  separation  from  Minerva»  would  have  been  a 
boon  to  that  harassed  tradesman.  Whatever  he  put 
up  she  instantly  had  taken  down ;  all  his  suggestions 
she  violently  opposed ;  he  never  gave  an  order  that 
she  did  not  contradict ;  when  he  was  down  stairs 
she  required  him  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  if  be 
appeared  without  his  bat,  she  took  him  out  of  doors. 
Foxc's  Martyrs  would  seem  a  mere  book  of  sports 
beside  a  faithful  chronido  of  all  that  upholsterer 
suffered  on  the  occasion  at  the  hands  of  Minerva 
Livingstone.  Had  he  not  been  endowed  with  re- 
markable tenacity  of  life,  ere  he  had  set  that  house  in 
order  he  would  have  died. 

Amongst  others  of  the  dispossessed,  Charley  Lei- 
cester, having  retreated  from  room  to  room  before 
the  invaders,  at  kst,  fairly  driven  out,  was  fain 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  garden.  In  this  extremity 
ho  betook  himself  to  a  certain  terrace-walk,  where 
he  trusted  to  find  sunshine  and  quiet.  Having,  as 
he  fondly  imagined,  secured  these  necessary  ingre- 
dients to  bis  happiness,  be  was  proceeding  to  recruit 
exhausted  nature  with  a  mild  cigar,  when  a  footstep 
was  beard  approaching,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  erect  and  portly  form  of  iAe  De  Grandeville  hove 
in  sight,  and  bore  down  upon  him.  Now  it  must  be 
known  that  these  two  gentlemen  regarded  each  other 
with  very  different  feelings, — ^l^cester,  albeit  by  no 
means  given  to  discovering  faults  of  character  in  his 
acquaintances,  could  not  but  perceive  the  absurd  self- 
consequence  and  pompous  pride  which  were  so  pal- 
pably displayed  in  De  Grandeville's  every  look  and 
action,  and  while  this  revolted  his  good  taste,  and 
produced  in  him  a  passive  feeling  of  dislike,  tbe  style 
of  conversation  usually  adopted  by  the  redoubtable 
Marmaduke,  which,  however  it  might  begin,  invariably 
ended  in  some  form  of  self-glorification,  actively  bored 
him.  Accordingly,  it  was  with  anything  but  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  be  now  witnessed  his  approach. 
De  Grandeville,  on  the  other  band,  looked  up  to 
Leicester  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the 
peerage,  and,  knowing  bis  popularity  among  the  best 
set  of  men  about  town,  regarded  him  as  an  oracle  on 
all  points  of  etiquette  and  bienseauce.  Being,  there- 
fore, at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  revolving  in  his 
anxious  mind  a  most  weighty  matter  on  which  he 
required  good  advice,  Charley  was  the  man  of  all 
others  he  most  wished  to  meet  with.  Marching 
^gorously  onward,  he  soon  reached  the  spot  where, 
half-sitting,  half-lying,  on  the  broad  top  of  a  low  stone 
balustrade,  Leicester  was  ruminating  over  his  cigar. 
Having  halted  immediately  in  front  of  Lis  victim. 


De  Grandeville  raised  his  band  to  his' forehead,  in  a 
military  salute,  which  manceuvre,  acquired  partly  in 
jest,  partly  in  earnest^  had  now  become  habitual  to 
him. 

"At — enjoying  a  weed,  eh!  Mr.  Leicester?"  he 
began;  "'ponmyword,  you've  selected  a  most  pic- 
turesque spot  for  your  bivouac ;  if  it's  not  against  the 
standing  orders  to  smoke  here,  I'll  join  you  in  a  cigar, 
for — ai^-'to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  want  five 
minutes'  conversation  with  you." 

"I'm  in  for  it,"  thought  Leicester;  "well,  what 
must  be,  must;  the  sun  will  be  off  here  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  I  suppose  I  can  endure  him  for  that 
space  of  time."  He  only  said,  however,  holding  out 
his  cigar-case  languidly,  "  Can  I  offer  you  one  ?" 

"Ar — ^many  thanks,  'you're  one  of  the  few  men 
whose  taste  I  can  rely  on ;  but— ar — ^really,  the  things 
they  sell  now,  and  pretend  to  call  genuine,  are  such 
trash,  that — ar—I  am  forced  to  import  ray  own.  I 
sent  out  an  agent  to  Cuba  express — ar — at  least,  Ho- 
binson,  who  supplies  my  club-^ar — tbe  Caryatides, 
you  know — ^sent  him  on  a  hint  from  me,  and  I  can't 
match  the  cigars  he  brought  me  anywhere;  I've 
never  met  with  anything  like  them.  Ask  your 
brother ;  he  knows  them-^ar — I  let  him  have  half  a 
box,  as  the  greatest  favour." 

"Bell  lives  on  cigars  and  gin-and-water  when  he's 
in  his  native  state,"  returned  Leicester,  slightly  alter- 
ing his  position  so  that  be  could  rest  his  back  more 
conveniently  against  a  statue ;  "  if  he's  been  going 
too  fast,  and  got  out  of  condition^  be  takes  a  course 
of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  always  brings  him  right 
again ;  it's  like  turning  a  screwy  horse  out  to  grass." 

De  Grandeville,  who  had  appeared  somewhat  ab- 
stracted during  this  interesting  record  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  Lord  Bellefield,  changed  the  conversation 
by  observing,  "  Ar — ^you  see,  when  a  man  of  a  certain 
— ar-r-position  in  society,  gets — ar — towards  middle 
life — ar — say,  three  or  four-and-thirty,  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  adds  very  much  to  his  weight  to — ^ar — 

"  To  drink  brown-stout  instead  of  pale  alo,"exclairaed 
Leicester,  more  eagerly  than  his  wont ;  "  I  observed 

you  did  so  at  ,  w^hen  we  were  treating  the 

incorruptible  electors,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  decided 
mistake." 

**  Ar— yes,  I  believe,— that  is,  of  course,— -you  are 
right ;  but  that  was  not  exactly  wliat  I  was  going  to 
observe,"  returned  De  Grandeville,  slightly  em- 
barrassed ;  "  in  fact,  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  adds  to 
a  man's  weight  in  society,  increases  his  influence, 
and  improves  his  general  position,  to  be-^ar — well 
married!" 

"About  that  I  scarcely  know,  it's  not  a  matter  to 
decide  on  hastily,"  returned  Leicester,  coolly  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar,  which,  being  of  an  obstinate  disposition, 
required  much  scientific  management  and  considerable 
hard  puffing  to  induce  it  to  perform  properly ;  "  in 
regard  to  (puff)  marriage,  Mr.  De  Grandeville,  looking 
at  it  philosophically — and  I  can  assure  you  it's  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I've  expended  much  (puff,  puff,)  serious 
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thoiighi;, — ^looking  at  it  in  a  reasonable  business- 
like point  of  view,  it  becomes  a  mere  (puf)  affair,  of 
debtor  and  creditor,— a  question  of  what  you  lose,  and 
what  jou  gain.  Let  us  try  the  matter  by  Tarious 
tests,  and  see  how  the  account  stands.  We'll  begin 
with  the  watchwords  of  the  day,  for  instance; 
'Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality.'  Liberty, — a 
single  man  can  do  as  he  likes  without  consulting  any- 
body ;  a  married  man  can  do  as  he  likes  only  when 
his  wife  shares  the  inclination,  which,  as  no  two 
people  erer  look  at  any  thing  in  exactly  the  same 
point  of  view,  appears  a  somewhat  stringent  restric- 
j  tion:— Fraternity,— a  single  man  may  choose  his  friends 
where  he  feels  inclined,  male  or  female,  as  it  may  have 
pleased  Providence  to  create  them ;  a  married  man 
dare  not,  unless  he  has  a  taste  for  domestic  misery, 
and  possesses  eyes  which  are  nail-proof,  cultiTate  a 
female  friend,  and  somehow  one  feels  if  one  were 
married,  one  should  not  exactly  wish  to  hare  a  set  of 
men  always  dangling  about  one's  house  -.—Equality,— 
a  sing^  man,  if  he  has  received  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, wears  a  good  coat,  and  has  wit  enough  to  keep 
liimsdf  warm,  is  anybody's  equal;  a  married  man 
must  bear  all  his  wife's  burdens  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  doesn't  get  asked  by  the  Browns,  because  the 
Smiths  have  told  tiiem  her  great-grandfather  was 
transported  for  stealing  a  pewter  |)ot.  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  per  contra  side— A  single  man  soon  gets  tired  of 
his  unlimited  liberty ;  there's  no  fun  in  having  your 
own  way  if  you've  no  one  to  contradict  you ;  a  little 
opposition  becomes  a  positive  luxury,  and  this  you're 
sure  to  obtain  by  matrimony :  then,  as  to  fraternity, 
friends  are  better  than  acquaintances,  certainly,  just 
as  a  mule  is  preferable  to  a  jackass,  but  tlicy'rc  not 
much  comfort  to  one,  after  all;  my  most  intimate 
friend  lives  in  Ceylon,  and  writes  to  me  once  in  five 
years  about  hunting  elephants :  now  your  wife  is  part 
of  your  goods  and  chattels,  belongs  to  you  as  com- 
pletely as  your  boot-jack,  and  when  in  hours  of  indo- 
lence you  wish  to  sit  with  your  soul  in  slipiiers,  she, 
if  she  is  worth  her  salt,  is  ready  to  puU  off  the 
psjfchological  boots  that  are  pinching  your  mind,  and 
prevent  the  dolce/ar  niente  from  becoming  meaningless 
and  insipid.  L^tly,  there's  no  such  equality  in  the 
worid  as  between  husband  and  wife,  when  they  are 
really  suited  to  each  other,  appreciate  their  relative 
positions  justly,  and  endeavour  to  make  practice  and 
principle  coincide.  These  arc  my  ideas  regarding  the 
marriage  state,  Mr.  Do  Qrandevilic ;  but  'tis  no  use 
discussing  the  matter ;  socictj  has  long  since  decided 
the  question  in  favour  of  wedlock,  and  there  are  only 
enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  Byron  enun- 
ciated a  great  truth  when  he  declared,— 

*'Man  was  not  formed  to  live  alone  ;'* 

the  animal's  gregarious,  sir,  and  tlie  solitary  system 
is  totally  opposed  to  all  its  tastes  and  habits." 

•'Ar — /cally — 'pon  my  word,  you  seem  to  have 
studied  the  subject  deeply,  Mr.  Leicester,"  returned 
Do  Grnndevillc,  who  was  somewhat  astonished  at 
Charley's  volubility,  and  too  completely  blinded  by 


self-importance  to  perceive  that  the  other  was  more  or 
less  laughing  at  him ;  **  however,  the  drift  of  your 
argument  appears  in  fkvour  of  matrimony,  and — ar — 
in  fact — ar — ^I  quite  think  as  you  do  on  the  matter. 
Now,  in  my  position  I  consider  such  an  arnogement 
would  be  most  desirable,  always  supposing  one  can 
meet  with — ar— a  suitable  partner." 

"Ay,  there's  the  rub,"  rejoined  Leicester,  leisoidy 
flipping  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  look— ar— high," 
continued  De  Grandeville,  folding  his  anna  withdignity ; 
"  our  family  dates  from  the  Conquest ;  our  immediate 
ancestor  came  over  as  equeny  to  William  of  Normandy. 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  how  the  name  arose  from  an 
incident  in  that  invasion  ?" 

Leicester  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  anec- 
dote, and  De  Grandeville  proceeded — "My  ancestor 
was  riding  near  the  person  of  his  liege  lord  some 
few  days  after  the  victory  of  Hastings,  when  at 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon  he  descried  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  exclaimed,  pointing  with  his  mailed 
hand,  *  Yoila !  une  grande  ville.'  William  overheard 
the  remark,  and  fixing  his  piercing  gUmoe  jrgoa 
him,  observed  sarcastically,  *Ha!  sayest  thou  so? 
he  who  hath  been  the  first  to  discern  yon  great  dty, 
should  be  the  first  to  enter  it.'  *  By  the  grace  of 
God,  and  with  your  permission.  Sire,  so  I  will,' 
excbimed  my  ancestor;  William  nodded  assent,  my 
ancestor  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  never  drew 
bridle  till  the  standard  of  Normandy  floated  on  the 
highest  tower  of  Canterbury.  For  this  gallant  exploit 
he  was  made  governor  of  the  city,  and  received  the 
name  and  titles  of  De  Grandeville.  It's — ^ar — a 
creditable  story." 

''Extremely,"  returned  Leicester,  yawning ;  **  I've  a 
vasve  idea  the  man  we  all  came  from  was  hanged  for 
horse-stealing." 

•'Ar — yes -very  good,"  rejoined  De  Grandeville, 
recognising  an  excellent  jest  in  his  companion's 
assertion;  "but,  as  I  was  about  to  observe,  in  my 
|)08ition  a  man  owes  as  it  were  a  duty  to  lus  family, 
he  ought  not  to  marry  a  nobody." 

'*  Decidedly,  such  a  connexion  should  be  avoided," 
returned  Charley,  sententiously,  presenting  the  hot 
end  of  his  cigar  to  an  inquisitive  snail  which  appeared 
inclined  to  join  the  party. 

"Ar — ^the  De  Gnindevilles  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  large  landed  proprietors,"  resumed  their 

grandiloquent  descendant ;   "  half  the  county  of 

belongs  to  them ;  the  estates  held  by  my  branch  of  the 
family  are  immense,  and  though — ar— just  at  present, 
they  are  not  exactly  in  my  possession,  yet  if  anjtliing 
were  to  luippcn  to  my  cousin  Ilildcbrand  and  his  seven 
boys,  I  might  be  placed  in — ar — ^a  veiy  different 
position ;  therefore,  in  looking  out  for  a  wife,  I  hold 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  select  a  lady  who  would  not 
disgrace  a  prominent  situation,  were  she  called  upoa 
to  fill  one." 

Leicester,  (whose  attention  had  been  thoroughly 
engrossed  by  the  snail,^  which  after  having  made 
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sundry  futile  attempts  to  avoid  the  cigar  and  continue 
its  onward  course,  had  at  length  yielded  the  point, 
and,  having  turned  round,  was  now  crawling  off  in  an 
opposite  direction,)  somewhat  astonished  his  com- 
panion by  quoting  with  great  empreMemeni  the  words 
of  the  old  nursery  ballad — 
"Off  ho  set 
With  his  open  hat;" 

as,  however,  he  immediately  afterwards  assumed  a 
look  of  the  deepest  attention,  De  GrandeviUe  set  it 
down  as  an  instance  of  the  eccentricity  of  genius,  and 
continued—'*  Ar— this,  as  you  must  perceive,  renders 
certam  qualifications  essential  in  the  object  of  my 
choice.  I  could  select  no  one  who  by  birth  and 
position  was  not  perfectly  unexceptionable.  I  should 
dso  require  her  to  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
manners  of  society ;  another  great  point  would  be — 


"Plenty  of  tin,**  suggested  Charley,  making  a  face 
at  the  retreating  snail. 

"Ar — ^yes — ^in  my  position  it  would  of  course  be  a 
matter  of  prudence,  before  bringing  upon  myself  the 
expenses  of  a  family,  to  ascertain  that  I  can  command 
an  income  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  mix  in  the  set  to 
which — ar — ^in  point  of  fact,  I  belong." 

"Nothing  under  3,000/.  a-year  would  suit  my 
book,**  repfied  Leicester — "3,000/.  per  annum  and 
perfection,  I  might  put  up  with,  but  4,000/.  would  be 
better  without  an  actual  angel,  and  beyond  that 
mark  I'd  bate  an  attaching  quality  in  the  damsel  for 
every  additional  500/.  ui  the  funds.'* 

"  Ar — ^I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  income  of 
the  lady  in  regard  to  whom  I  am  about  to  ask  your 
advice,  exceeds  the  sum  you  first  mentioned,"  replied 
De  GrandeviUe. 

"  Oh,  there  is  then  a  real  bona  fide  lady  in  the  case — 
you've  positively  marked  down  your  bird  ?'*  exclaimed 
Leicester;  "pray,  have  I  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance P  " 

"  Ar — ^yes — ^I  have  often  met  her  in  your  society — 
in  fact,  she  forms  one  of  the  party  now  domesticated  at 
Broadhurst.'* 

"Staying  in  the  house,  eh?"  returned  Charley, 
feeling  slightly  curious—"  by  Jove !  who  can  it  be  P 
you're  not  going  to  try  and  cut  out  Bellefield  by 
proposing  for  my  cousin  Annie,  are  you  P  I  wish  you 
would,  it  would  sell  Bell  so  beautifully." 

"Of  course— ar— you  are  joking,'*  returned  De 
GrandeviUe  proudly ;  "  I  would  not  do  such  a  shabby 
thing  by  his  lordship,  upon  any  consideration.'* 

Leicester  was  amused  at  the  cool  way  in  which  his 
companion  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
only  to  enter  the  field  against  his  brother,  in  order  to 
secure  the  prize ;  he  kept  his  entertainment  to  himself, 
however,  merely  replying — "Well,  if  it  isn't  Annie, 
who  is  it  P  I  can  scarcely  imagine  you  have  set  your 
affections  on  Miss  Livingstone." 

"  The  Livingstones  are  a  good  old  family,"  returned 
De  GrandeviUe,  "  but  the  representative  of  the  name 
to  whom  you  aUude,  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
match  for  my  ktc  excellent  father,  than  for  myself— 


no^  sir,  the  lady  to  whom  I  may  probably  afford  the 
opportunity  of  allying  herself  to  the  house  of  De 
GrandeviUe,  is  as  suitable  in  age  as  in  all  other 
qualifications — Miss  Peyton  is  in  her  two-and- 
twentieth  year." 

"  Miss  how  much ! "  exclaimed  Leicester,  im- 
petuously,  sitting  bolt  upright,  and  flmging  the  rem- 
nant of  his  cigar  after  the  snaU,  which  was  yet 
striving  to  make  good  its  retreat. 

"Miss  Laura  Peyton,**  returned  De  GrandevUle; 
"I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised.  I  am  aware,  as 
weU  as  yourself,  that  her  grandfather  was  in  trade ;  I 
can  assure  you  that  stood  in  my  way  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  not  tiU  I  had  gone  through  the  pedigree 
carefully,  with  a  friend  in  the  Herald's  CoUege,  and 
clearly  traced  back  the  family  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  that  I  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  thing." 
"And  how  do  you  mean  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign P  **  asked  Leicester,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered his  composure ;  "  do  you  intend  to  lay  regu- 
lar siege  to  the  young  lady's  affections,  or  is  it  to 
be  a  look-and-die,  *  fwi»,  w'rfi,  vid '  affair  P  " 

"At — reaUy — I  am  scarcely  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  to  carry  the  citadel  by  a  eoup-de-maint*  returned 
De  GrandeviUe ;  "  but  my  tactics  will  be  very  much 
regulated  by  those  of  my  fair  enemy  at  present ;  if  I 
might  judge  by  one  or  two  slight  skirmishes  we  have 
had  together,  the  garrison  will  not  hold  out  toex- 
tremity  when  once  the  breastworks  are  taken,  and 
the  place  properly  invested.'*  At  this  moment  a 
servant  approached  De  GrandeviUe,  with  a  message 
from  General  Grant  requesting  his  presence.  "Ar 
— yes — say  I'll  attend  the  General  immediately,"  was 
the  reply ;  then,  as  the  servant  departed,  De  Gran- 
deviUe continued,  "Ar — the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth,  you  see,  Mr.  Leicester ;  ar — ^I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  again 
on  this  matter,  and  hearing  your  opinion  more  in  f uU ; 
at  present  I  must  wish  you  good  morning.'*  So  say- 
ing, he  sUghtly  raised  his  hat  in  salutation,  and  marched 
off,  in  a  great  state  of  dignified  self-complacency. 

Leicester  watched  him  tiU  he  was  out  of  sight ;  then, 
springing  from  his  seat,  he  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  terrace  with  hasty  strides,  muttering  from  time  to 
time  such  uncomplimentary  remarks  as,  "  Insufferable 
puppy !  '*  "  Conceited  ass ! "  aU  of  which  evidently 
bore  reference  to  his  late  companion.  Having  let  off  a 
little  of  his  extra  steam  by  this  means,  he  gave  vent 
to  the  foUowing  solUoquy :  "  WeU,  I'm  nicely  in  for 
it  thb  time !  Because  a  love  affair,  with  the  chance  of 
possible  consequences,  wasn't  trouble  enough,  I  must 
have  a  rival  step  in — and  such  a  rival— why,  the  very 
sight  of  that  man  disagrees  with  me ; — and  then  to  hear 
him  talk,  it's  positively  sickening!— I'U  be  off  to  London 
to-morrow  morning ;— and  yet  I  do  like  the  girl, — ^I 
know  I  do,  because  it  occurred  to  me  only  yesterday 
that  I  wasn't  half  good  enough  for  her.  I  suppose 
she  looks  upon  uie  as  a  mere  fortune-hunter — thinks 
I  only  care  about  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money.  I 
wish  she  hadn't  a  farthing !  I  wish  eh !  what  aci 
I  taUcing  about  ?    Heigho !  that's  another  curse  of 
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poverty :  a  poor  devil  like  me  can't  even  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  disinterested  attocliment.  Then  that  man 
— that  De  Grandeville — to  hear  an  animal  like  that 
debating  whether  she  was  good  enough  for  him !  I 
declare,  he's  made  me  feel  quite  feverish !  I'd  no 
idea  it  was  possible  for  any  thin j  to  excite  me  to  such 
a  degree ;— if  the  notion  were  not  too  preposteroos,  I 
should  really  begin  to  fancy  I  must  be  falling  hi  love ! 
She  never  can  have  the  bad  taste  to  like  him — in  fact, 
there's  nothing  to  like  in  him— and  yet  the  fellow 
seemed  confident;  but  that  is  the  nature  of  the 
brute ; — ^though  I  don't  know,  women  are  such  fools 
sometimes,  she  might  take  him  at  his  own  price — ^that 
military  swa^er  of  his  might  go  down  with  some  of 
the  sex ;— once  let  a  woman  fancy  a  man  to  be  a  hero, 
or  a  martyr,  or  a  patriot,  or  any  other  uncomfortable 
celebrity  of  a  like  nature,  and  she  will  be  ready  to 
throw  herself  at  his  head ;— just  as  if  those  fellows 
were  not  the  very  last  men  in  the  world  to  want 
wives !  I  suppose  it's  the  additional  odds  in  favour 
of  widowhood  that  constitute  the  great  attraction — 
females  are  naturally  capricious.  Well,  I  shall  try  and 
take  the  matter  easily,  at  all  events ;  I  dare  say  it  Won't 
break  my  heart,  whichever  way  it  goes ;  I  shall  make 
observations,  and  if  she  really  has  the  bad  taste  to 
prefer  this  man, — ^he's  welcome  to  her — a  woman  who 
could  love  Aim,  would  never  do  for  my' wife ;  that  one 
fact  would  argue  an  amount  of  incompatibiUty  of 
temper  which  would  be  furnishing  work  for  Doctors' 
Commons  before  the  first  year's  connubial  felicity  was 
over.  I  wonder  whether  there's  any  luncheon  going 
on;  it's  astonishing  how  thirsty  anything  of  this 
kind  makes  me!  Pale  ale  I  must  have,— or  nrt/ 
rcfluw!  "  And,  having  arrived  at  this  condusion,  he 
thrust  his  hands — of  whose  delicate  appearance  he 
was  especially  careful — ^into  his  pockets,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  cold,  and  strolled  off  to  put  his  resolu- 
tion into  practice. 

In  the  meantime,  Marmaduke  De  Grandeville, 
wliile  listening  with  his  outward  ears  to  General 
Grant's  dull  electioneering  details,  was  inwardly  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  favourable  impression  he 
had  made  on  that  very  sensible  young  man,  the 
Honourable  Charles  Leicester,  and  thinking  what  a 
useful  ally  he  had  secured  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  matrimonial  project. 

Verily,  there  are  as  many  comedies  performed  off 
the  stage  as  upon  it ! 

{To  U  ttniinuti,) 


ROME  IN  1849. 
We  have  seen  what  was  the  social  bearing  and  in- 
ternal deportment  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  the 
abdication  of  the  Pope  to  that  of  the  entry  of  the 
French  into  the  city.  We  must  now  give  a  glance  at 
what  its  situation  has  been  since,  is  at  this  present 
moment,  and  may  be  some  short  time  hence ;  if  the 
poteen  are  permitted  to  grind  it  down,  into  that  utter 
ruin  and  degradation,  compared  to  which  the  battering 
of  its  walls  and  the  destruction  of  its  pakces  would 


be  a  mere  temporary  evil,  not  wortliy  to  be  put  in 
comparison,  for  a  single  instant,  with  the  threatened 
mental  bondage  and  spiritual  sbveiy  of  its  ill-used 
inhabitants. 

To  the  courage  and  unanimity,  the  devotedness  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  Romans,  during  the  late  cruel 
and  most  unjustifiable  attack  of  the  French  upon  their 
city,  the]  impartial  voice  of  history  will  do  ample 
justice ;  whilst  the  moralist  and  delineator  of  manners 
will  not  find  less  subject  of  eulogium  in  the  patience, 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour  with  which  they  sup- 
ported their  various  trials ;  the  sacrifice  of  property, 
suspension  of  employment,  daily  increasing  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  of  means;  continued  loss  of  dear 
friends  and  relatives;  and  the  constant  menace  of 
personal  danger,  by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  sound  of  French  artillery 
burst  upon  their  ears,  at  the  gate  of  Santa  Angelica, 
to  tlie  last  fatal  one,  when,  all  farther  resistance  being 
unavailing,  and  only  tending  to  the  useless  shedding 
of  blood,  they  were  compelled  to  admit  within  their 
venerable  walls  their  brother  republicans,  who  entered 
sword  in  hand, — in  token,  we  presume,  of  the  peace  to 
secure  which,  to  them,  was  the  pretended  excuse  of 
the  French  for  ever  having  landed  on  their  shores ! 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  that  the 
French  troops  entered  Rome,  amidst  the  execrations 
and  insults  of  its  not  yet  subdued  inhabitants ;  for  even 
at  that  moment  they  seized  the  tri-coloured  Italian 
flag,  which  was  still  waving  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Cafe  Ruspoli,  and  bore  it  aloft,  with  deafening  cheers 
and  shouts  of ''  Viva  V Italia  I  Vica  la  Republica  !  " 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  their  besiegers ;  defending 
it  aVthe  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  against  the 
bayonets  of  Oudinot's  men,  who  vainly  sought  to 
wrest  it  out  of  their  hands.  The  next  day,  however, 
the  Government,  with  the  true  dignity  and  good  sense 
which  had  marked  all  its  previous  proceedings,  put 
forth  a  proclamation  in  due  form,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  French  in  the  city,  and  caUing  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  refrain  from  all  personal  aggression 
towards  them,  as  unworthy  the  decorum  of  Roman 
citizens.    ^ 

13ut  two  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  the 
city  began  to  experience  the  tyranny  of  its  new 
commanders.  The  most  despotic  proclamations  were 
issued.  The  printing  of  newspapers,  manifestos,  or 
any  kind  of  public  document,  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  was  prohibited ;  as  well  as  all  clubs  and  as- 
semblies, even  to  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  persons 
standing  together  conversing  in  the  streets ;  and  all 
the  inhabitants  were  required  to  be  in  their  houses 
by  half-past  nine  at  night,  and  not  to  leave  them  after 
that  hour,  without  a  military  escort.  This  revival  of 
the  Curfew-lai^^f  William  the  Norman,  which  was  so 
distasteful  even  to  the  phlegm  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
was  a  thousand  times  more  so  to  the  susceptible  and 
imaginative  Romans,  whose  great  delight  it  is,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  to  stroll  gaily 
up  and  down  the  Corso,  in  parties,  daring  tlieir  de- 
licious summer  nights,  filling  the  balmjf  air  with  their 
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Hongs,  or  the  faTOurite  airs  of  some  admired  opera,  to 
which  ihej  will  listen  for  a  whole  season,  without 
satiety.  Li  place  of  this  innoocnt  amusement,  thej 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  looking  down 
from  their  windows,  upon  the  patrols  of  French  cavaliy 
and  infantry  that  paraded  the  streets,  with  their 
muskets  cooked,  and  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  to 
enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  kw ;  saluting  each, 
as  it  passed,  with  loud  imitations  of  the  crowings  of 
the  bird  whose  boasting  and  braggadocio  strut  so  well 
expresses  the  character  of  the  nation  that  have  chosen 
it  for  their  crest. 

Harsher  measures,  however,  led  to  more  sanguinary 
modes  of  revenge,  and  assassinations  and  mcendiarism, 
unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate,  were  resortod 
to  in  manifestation  of  the  general  discontent.  Oudinot 
drove  out  of  the  city,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  hundreds 
of  young  Lombards  and  Bolognese,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  were  not  Eomans,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
come  within  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French — drove 
them  out  to  die  upon  the  road,  of  fever,  hunger,  and 
despair;  for  how  could  those  unfortunates,  utterly 
devoid  as  they  were  of  resources,  hope  ever  to  reach 
their  homes,  if,  indeed,  the  cruel  chances  of  war  had 
left  them  homes  to  reach  ?  And  tliey  were  seen  thus 
dying,  by  English  eyes,  that  turned  away  in  grief  and 
shame  at  such  a  sight  1 

Garibaldi,  meanwhile,  the  heroic  Garibaldi,  had 
called  his  faithful  followers  around  him,  and  told  them 
to  consider  well,  that  in  continuing  to  share  his  for- 
tunes they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  share  more 
than  the  usual  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life — to  make 
the  earth  their  bed,  the  heavens  their  canopy — ^to 
endure  privations  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  danger,  equally  from  open  contest  and  secret 
machinations.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  Let  those, 
and  those  only,  who  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  a  good 
cause,  do  not  fear  these  and  all  other  perils,  follow 
me."  One  long  unanimous  shout  of  "  Viva  Garibaldi  I 
Viva  V Italia  I "  burst  from  the  troop,  and  of  them 
not  one  remained  behind,  when  he  sallied  forth  out  of 
the  gates  of  Home,  and  bent  his  course  towards  the 
mountains.  One  word  more  of  Garibaldi  ere  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  Stem  and  cool  in  the  field,  and  in- 
flexible in  discipline,  he  was  yet  gentle  in  his  private 
life,  and  remarkably  simple  in  his  manners.  By  his 
soldiers  he  was  absolutely  adored.  When  he  appeared 
in  the  streets,  he  was  hailed  by  the  men  as  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  by  the  women,  as  their  proieltore,  their 
protector  and  hope.  He  was  highly  prepossessing  in 
his  appearance,  fair  oomplexioned,  with  a  beard  in- 
clining to  auburn,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  of  the  same 
colour,  that  flowed  low  down  upon  his  neck;  his 
stature  was  above  the  middle  height,  his  chest  ex- 
pansive, his  Umbe  vigorous,  his  countenance  calm  and 
thoughtful  Ho  wore  a  hat  looped  up  at  the  side 
with  a  plume  of  feathers ;  a  scarlet  blouse,  girt  round 
the  waist  by  a  broad  black  leathern  belt,  with  a  fitting 
accompaniment  of  dagger  and  pistols,  and  rode  a 
white  horse,  which  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.    He  was  generally  accompanied 


by  a  gigantic  and  most  devoted  Moor,  whose  ap- 
pearance brought  back  to  the  imagination  the  tuics  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  This  Moor  had  twice  saved  his 
master's  life,  and  was  killed  at  his  side,  in  the  defence 
of  the  Janiculum,  by  a  musket-ball,  which  he  received 
full  in  the  forehead.  The  loss  of  officers  in  Garibaldi's 
legion  was  great,  owing  to  their  indomitable  courage, 
amounting  even  to  rashness,  not  only  in  rushing 
forward,  at  all  times,  to  the  points  of  greatest  danger, 
but  inviting  individual  attack,  by  their  bright 
scarlet  uniforms,  which  rendered  them  far  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  privates,  who  were  clothed  in  dark 
green.  Among  these  officers  two  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  had  ever  seen  them— one.  Colonel 
Daverio,  a  model  of  manly  beauty  in  form  and  bearing ; 
the  other.  Colonel  Masini,  who  fell,  after  having  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him.  Many  of  these  officers 
were  rich,  and  nobly  paid  the  men  under  their  command 
out  of  their  own  private  resources ;  among  them  were 
Visconti  of  Milan,  ManeU  of  Genoa ;  Scarzera,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Garibaldi,  who  died  of  liis  wounds  in  the 
hospital  of  San  Spirito,  leaving  beliind  him  twelve 
millions  of  Austrian  lire;  two  millions  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Yicenza,  towards  the  losses 
it  had  sustained  from  the  spoliations  of  the  Austrians; 
and  kstly,  in  this  list,  though  not  in  that  of  fame, 
Colonel  Manara,  who,  young,  brave,  and  rich,  nobly 
fell  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom ;  and  whose  memory  will  be  immortalized 
scarcely  more  from  his  own  merits  than  from  the 
discourse  delivered  over  his  remains,  by  the  excellent, 
the  lamented,  Hugo  Bassi,  (since  basely  shot  by  the 
Austrians,)  who  concluded  it  by  the  too  truly  prophetic 
words,  that  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  his  own  fate 
to  end  his  days  upon  a  scaffold ;  adding,  that  he  should 
mount  it  cheerfttlly,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  liis 
motives  in  the  cause  he  had  embraced,  and  that  his 
last  words  would  be  Viva  ritalia.  Yet  have  such 
men  been  held  up  in  some  of  the  leading  London 
journals,  as  a  set  of  marauding  beggars,  intent  only 
on  pillage  and  extortion !  Garibaldi  himself  refused 
the  most  tempting  offers  from  Oudinot,  of  safe  conduct 
and  conveyance  for  himself  and  his  followers,  with  a 
liberal  provision  for  their  expenses;  but  the  noble 
chieftain  declined  even  to  see  him,  save  at  the  head  of 
his  troops ;  which  Garibaldi  told  him  he  deemed  the 
most  fitting  place  for  a  general,  and  where  he  had 
continually  looked  for  General  Oudinot,  but  in  vain. 
Madame  Garibaldi  was  a  woman  every  way  fitted  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  hero ;  her  beauty  was  of  a  noble  and 
commanding  choiactcr ;  her  manners  particularly  at- 
tractive, from  thiiir  frankness,  blended  with  dignity. 
Her  courage  bad  hitherto  enabled  her  to  support  the 
anxieties  inseparable  from  her  position,  and  to  share 
her  husband's  dangers,  with  his  fortunes.  To  her  he 
confided,  in  his  forced  and  hazardous  marches  towards 
Venice,  the  command  of  the  cavahy ;  but,  alas !  she 
sunk  under  the  fatigues,  (which  her  peculiar  situation  at 
that  time  rendered  her  unable  to  bear  up  against,  with 
her  wonted  energy,)  and  the  grief  she  felt  at  scciH<^ 
the  faithful  adherents  to  her  husband  falliug,  day  alter 
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day,  m  his  cause.  She  died  at  Primaro,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilavenna,  in  a  lonely  hut,  sheltered  there 
by  the  humanity  of  the  lowly  occupants,  who  were 
thrown  into  prison  at  Kavenua,  when  their  deed  of 
mercy  was  discoTcred.  Garibaldi  received  her  last 
sigh,  and  in  it  lost  the  being  whose  smile  had  shed  a 
halo  over  his  brightest  victories,  and  whose  voice  had 
imparted  consolation  to  him  under  hb  darkest  re- 
verses ! 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  re-established  ponti- 
fical government  was  to  open  again  two  of  the  most 
iniquitous  and  odious  institutions  that  ever  disfigured 
society  calling  itself  civilized  and  enlightened, — the 
Ii?QUisiTiON,  or  Holy  Office,  as  it  has  of  late  years 
more  insidiously  been  termed,  and  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Vicar  General.  Six  months  have  not  yet  eUipsed, 
since,  by  order  of  the  Triumvirate,  the  Inquisition 
was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
previously  to  its  courts  being  converted  into  cavalry 
barracks,  and  its  chambers  into  dwellings  for  the 
industrious  poor.  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  first  of 
April,  that  this  most  unlooked-for  exhibition  took 
place ;  scarcely  was  there  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
Bome  and  the  vicinity,  that  did  not  run  to  behold  it. 
Prom  St.  Angelo*s  to  St.  Peter's  a  dense  mass  was 
seen  hurrying  to  the  spot — the  secret  cells,  the  trap- 
doors, the  mysterious  niches  were  all  eagerly  explored. 
With  impatient  curiosity,  mingled  with  horror,  were 
the  gloomy  staircases,  that  led  to  the  subterranean 
dungeons,  descended — among  the  dust  and  scattered 
bones  of  the  victims  that  had  perished  there,  were 
found  rmgs,  and  fragments  of  female  ornaments.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  various  lan- 
guages ;  most  of  them  protesting  the  innocence  of  the 
unfortunates  by  whom  they  were  written,  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  them.  Among  these  inscriptions, 
the  simplicity  of  one,  in  English,  "  la  this  the  Christian 
Faith?**  was  peculiarly  touching  to  those  who  recog- 
nised their  native  language,  in  the  appeal  of  some 
lonely  countryman,  incarcerated  there,  perhaps,  for 
years ;  thinking  of  his  own  England,  the  sea-girt  isle, 
proud  and  free,  from  which  ho  was,  too  probably, 
separated  for  ever;  possibly  only  for  some  unguarded 
expression,  or,  haply,  for  a  noble  adherence,  to  the 
religion  which  he  believed  to  be  "  pure  and  undefiled 
before  God." 

The  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  having  had  their 
misgivings  that  their  proceedings,  past  and  present, 
might  be  subjected  to  the  visits  of  a  more  enlightened 
government  than  they  had  been  before  in  the  habit 
of  treating  with,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy 
great  part  of  the  records  and  reports  of  the  Holy 
Office;  but  enough  remained  to  show  how  extendi 
a  system  of  bribery  and  etpionage  hud  emanated  from 
its  sacred  functions.  Many  were  the  respectable  in- 
dividuals who  found  themselves,  to  their  equal  asto- 
nishment and  indignation,  denounced  merely  for  the 
opinions  they  had  expressed  witliin  their  own  walls, 
by  the  very  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  their  houses,  as  intimate  and  congenial 
associates.  Well  might  they  exclaim,  "If  it  had  been 


mine  enemy,  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  it  was  inv 
friend,  yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  that  did  it." 
And  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
misfortunes  to  which  Borne  has  been  subjected  for 
centuries  by  its  clerical  government,  the  extensive 
system  of  spies  and  informers,  encouraged  and 
praetiied  by  the  priests,  may  be  r^arded  as  that 
which  has  had  the  most  debasing  eflect  npon 
the  character  of  the  Bomana ;  generating  in  them 
habits  of  lying,  evasion,  and  distrust,  and  entirely 
destroying  the  security  of  their  domtetio  and  social 
enjoyment. 

It  was  singular  enough  that  the  modem  records  of 
the  Inquisition  related  chiefly  to  political  offences ; 
that  b  to  say,  to  persons  who  were  suspected  of 
advocating  any  freedom  of  inquiry,  into  matters  of 
reh'gion  or  government.  Still  there  was  one  religious 
victim,  who  had  been  incarcerated  two-and*twentj 
years  within  the  walls;  but  his  was,  after  all,  a  civil 
offence,  which  would  have  called  do?m  censure  and 
punishment  equally  in  any  country.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant. He  had  come  from  America,  with  forged 
letters,  in  order  to  get  himself  inducted  into  a 
bishopric.  The  crime  was  a  serious  one,  the  error  in 
the  pumshment  of  it  was  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceeding— ^for,  all  these  years,  the  unhappy  relatives 
of  the  man  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor,  in  fact^ 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  But  it  is  a  maxim  in 
the  Boman  church,  never  to  let  the  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours of  the  priesthood  transpbre,  if  there  be 
any  possibility  of  hiding  them. 

The  first  prisoner  that  the  Inquisition,  thus  re- 
opened with  a  haste  as  indecent  as  it  was  impolitic, 
received  within  its  walls,  under  the  direction  of  Oudi- 
not,  was  the  excellent  and  exemplary  Dr.  Acfailli, 
with  no  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  him  than 
that  he  had  caused  four  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  printed  in  Italian,  after  Diodati's 
edition,  called  the  Protestant,  during  the  brief  period 
of  mental  illumination  which  prevailed  under  the 
Bepublican  government.  Tliese  copies  were  all 
eagerly  bought  up  by  the  Bomans.  Was  that  a 
proof  that  their  rdigious  sentiments  were  lost  ?  No ; 
was  it  not  rather  an  evidence  that  they  desired  to 
base  them  upon  a  pure  and  sincere  conviction,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  they  were  expected  to 
profess,  from,  as  nearly  as  they  could  attain  it,  the 
original  source?  And  many  were  the  remarks  a 
perusal  of  those  sacred  records  of  eternal  life  elicited 
from  persons  who  had  before  no  idea  of  them,  but 
from  such  garbled  ex})ositions  as  the  priests  thought 
proper  from  time  to  time  to  give.  Many  were  the 
quotations  of  them,  from  young  men,  who,  only  a  few 
months  before,  seemed  neitherito  know  nor  care  for 
anything  connected  with  religion,  beyond  such  an 
observance  of  the  formula)  of  their  church,  as  might 
screen  them  from  the  censure  of  their  spiritual 
directors;  and  among  their  quotations  those  which 
alluded  to  the  distinction  made  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
between  things  temporal  and  things  eternal,  the 
"  things  due  to  Cssar,"  and  the  '*  thii^  due  to  God," 
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and  the  humility  he  constantly  inculcated  among  his 
disciples,  with  the  so  oft  repeated  dcclaratiou,  that  his 
kingdom  was  "not  of  this  world,"  were  ever  foremost 
upon  their  lips.  Has  England,  Protestant  Enghind, 
happy  above  all  other  nations,  in  the  liberty  of  its 
constitution,  and  the  justice  of  its  rulers,  no  sympathy 
with  these  endeavours  of  our  fellow-creatures  and 
feUow-Cbristians  to  obtain  for  themselves  that  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  right:  of  choice,  which,  at  any  rate, 
in  things  connected  with  his  eternal  welfare,  is  the 
dearest  and  most  sacred  right  of  man  P 

The  next  step  odious  to  the  llomans  was  the 
replacing  in  the  offices  they  had  already  too  much 
abused,  men  every  way  unworthy  of  public  confidence, 
many  of  them  notoriously  infamous.  Among  these 
were  several  in  the  department  of  the  police,  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  Pio  Nono  himself,  as  unworthy 
of  the  phices  they  had  held  under  his  predecessor, 
Gregory  XVI.  To  them,  with  Savelli,  who  had 
been  formerly  Governor  of  Home,  and  universally 
detested  in  that  office,  at  their  head,  was  now 
intrusted  the  charge  of  the  arrests,  which  were  so 
numerous — often  solely  under  the  influence  of  private 
piques  and  long-nursed  resentments — that  the  prisons 
were  soon  filled,  as  well  as  the  Inquisition,  to  which 
fifty  priests  were  sent  at  once,  for  having  continued 
their  spiritual  functions  during  the  time  of  the 
Republic ;  insomuch  that  a  representation  was  made  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  on  the  subject,  which,  it  is  said, 
drew  from  him  the  pUAy  reply,  well  worthy  of  a  Ciesar 
Borgia,  "  If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  dungeons,  are 
there  not  plenty  of  graves?"  How  far  such  an 
inucndo  may  be  acted  upon,  a  very  short  time  will 
unfold. 

The  Republic  had  concentrated  the  two  offices  of 
director  and  inspector-general  of  the  post  into  one, 
at  a  salary  of  3,000  scudi;  the  new  government 
separated  them  again,  in  order  to  extend  its  patronage 
to  two  Princes,  at  a  salary  of  2,000  scudi  each,  which 
they  had  the  meanness  to  accept ;  thus  in  the  ruined 
state  of  the  people  laying  upon  them  a  burthen  of  an 
additional  thousand  scudi  per  annum 

In  regard,  indeed,  to  the  financial  arrangements 
altogether,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  cruel 
than  the  decrees  of  the  French,  or  the  Camarilla  at 
Naples,  from  whichever  party  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  emanated ;  the  most  oppressive  taxes 
were  renewed,  in  all  their  rigour,  and  the  decision 
respecting  the  paper  money,  of  which  between  seven 
and  eight  million  of  scudi  were  in  circulation,  the 
enormous  depreciation  of  its  value,  and  the  obstacles 
i  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  circulation,  oven  at  that 
depreciated  value,  bore  heavily  upon  all  classes,  par- 
ticularly the  middle  ones,  already  too  sadly  impo- 
verished by  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  calling  in  the  paper,  and 
replacing  it  with  silver,  from  the  sale  of  a  compara- 
tively very  small  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates ; 
but  noli  me  tangere  is  the  darling  motto  of  the  church, 
and  instead  of  doing  so,  Oudinot  lost  no  time  in  taking 
steps  for  the  reinstating  of  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius, 

VOL.  X.  ' 


of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member,  in  its  possessions; 
beginning  by  ordering  all  the  administrators  named 
by  the  late  government,  to  make  over  their  charge  to 
the  Jesuitical  commissaries.  Then  came  all  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  which  were  to  celebrate  and  sanc- 
tify the  return  of  the  priestly  sway.  The  yellow  and 
white  banner,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  was  once 
more  mounted  before  the  oastle  of  St.  Angeio,  and 
the  Vicar-general's  Vicegerent  informed  the  people 
that  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  had  supplicated 
for  them  at  the  throne  of  God,  "  who  looking  upon 
their  mortal  remains,  of  which  ice  are  the  devout  and 
enviable  keepers,  has  inclined  to  pity,"  &c.  &c.  The 
idea  that  the  same  Almighty  Father  might  look  with 
equal  pity  upon  the  mortal  remains  of  his  children 
then  lying  unburied  in  the  Campagna,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  repelled  by  these  worthies,  as  most 
impious  and  sacrilegious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wliilst  the 
French  were  celebrating  a  grand  Te  Deum  in  St.  Peter's 
for  their  victory,  making  its  walls  resound  with  the 
clangour  of  martial  instruments,  and  receiving  the 
benediction  from  the  Cardinal-vicar,  who  had  the 
modesty  to  compare  himself,  on  the  occasion,  to 
Judas  Maccabeus,  restoring  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
hundreds  of  young  Romans  repaired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Pancrazio,  and  other  repositories  of  the  dead, 
to  chaunt  a  miserere  over  their  departed  friends  and 
brothers  in  arms,  lodged  therein;  the  roads  were 
likewise  thronged  with  carriages  of  families  leaving 
Rome  for  the  day,  in  order  to  avoid  being  present  at 
a  ceremony  so  contrary  to  their  feelings,  as  that  of 
solemnly  offering  up  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  their  hopes  and  wishes;  and  better  it  was 
indeed  for  them  that  they  staid  away,  as  they  would 
only  have  heard  themselves  described,  in  the  apostolic 
language  of  Cardinal  Tosti,  in  his  address  to  General 
Oudinot,  as  "monstei-s,  who  dishonour  the  human 
race,"  "impious  wretches,  and  tyrants  swayed  by  a 
malefic  genius." 

Never  indeed  was  there  seen  a  more  solemnly  im- 
pudent farce  than  the  religious  one  performed  on  this 
occasion  at  St.  Peter's,  between  Cardinal  Tosti  and 
General  Oudinot.  After  an  interchange  of  salutations 
and  reverences  between  them  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  couple  of  Chinese  mandarins,  the  Cardi- 
nal thus  began  his  oration:  "General!  you  will 
transmit  to  posterity  the  title  of  Liberator  of  Rome ; 
permit,  meanwhile,  a  Roman  Cardinal^*  ("  mark  the 
humility  of  Shepherd  Nerval !")  "  though  in  a  voice 
weakened  by  suffering,"  (the  suffering  of  a  luxurious 
retreat  in  his  splendid  villa  near  Albano,)  "  to  testify 
to  you,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  colleagues," 
(the  seventy  purple  wolves  poor  Bassi  warned  the 
people  against,  in  the  last  harangue  he  ever  made 
them,)  "  sentiments  of  eternal  gratitude  to  yourself, 
your  army,  and  the  most  Christian  nation,  France." 
After  half  a  dozen  sentences  to  the  same  effect,  he 
proceeded  to  thank  the  General  and  "  the  excellent 
governor  of  Rome,"  a  man  generally  despised,  for 
having  restored  him  to  the  government  of  the  apo- 
stolic hospital  of  St. Michael,  and  enabled  him  to  purge 
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it  from  the  **  rile  cormptors  and  infiimoos  wretches 
that  had  got  into  it."  lie  then  added,  "I  hope  that 
some  day  joa  viil  dci)n  to  vi^t  it,''  and  concluded 
with  three  Hc<u  for  Kcli^ion*  the  Pope,  and  France,  in 
a  Toice  that  did  not  betray  any  of  the  weakness  of 
which  he  had  just  before  complained.  To  this  harangnc 
of  the  Cardinal's,  the  General  replied  at  siiil  more 
length ;  modestly,  however,  di^claiiuing  the  merit  of 
having  re-established  the  Pope's  tem[>oral  authority 
solely  by  his  own  Taloor  and  that  of  the  army  nnder 
his  oommand ;  saying  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
work  of  all  France ;  a  compliment  which,  neverthe- 
less, we  believe  the  greater  pail  of  France  would  very 
gladly  disclaim.  "I  exaggerate  nothing,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "by  staling  that  everywhere  and  always,  the 
officers,  suljaltems,  and  soldiers,  presented  a  ty|XJ  of 
military  virtues ;"  adding,  "  perhaps  it  will  never  be 
known,"  and  we  can  easily  believe  it  never  will,  "  how 
much  we  suffered  on  reflecting  that  the  necessities  of 
war  might  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  monn- 
nicnts  of  ages ;  but  God  has  rendered  us  justice  for 
our  long  sufiering."  He  then  shouted  out,  Vive  la 
Beli^ion  !  Vive  le  Saint  Per e!  in  return  for  the  Car- 
dinal's Fiva  la  Yrancia  !  which  so  touched  that  tender- 
hearted dignitary,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Your  words, 
0  General,  are  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God;  He 
will  coutinually  shower  down  his  blessings  more  and 
more  upon  you  and  upon  France."  And  all  these 
hollow  and  worldly  compliments  and  mummeries  took 
place  in  the  most  splendid  cdiQce  in  the  world, 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty ! 

But  now,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  retro- 
spect, we  must  explain  the  true  nature  of  the  suffer- 
ings  of  Cardinal  Tosti,  and  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  his  removal  from  office. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  the  world  that  can  show  more 
charitable  institutions  than  Home ;  and  if  the  funds 
to  which  they  have  lawful  claim  were  honestly  applied, 
there  could  not  be  one  single  case  of  destitution  or 
distress  throughout  the  whole  population.  But  this 
is  far  indeed  from  being  the  case :  if  it  be  difficult  to 
guard  against  peculation  in  public  trusts,  even  in  a 
couutry  like  our  own,  where  it  can  be  actively  inquired 
into,  fearlessly  exposed,  and  openly  punished,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  Rome,  where,  under  the  priestly 
government  to  which  it  is  promised  the  felicity  of 
returning,  the  admmistration  of  the  finances  was  not 
subject  to  any  control !  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  treasurer  was  not  obliged  to  render  up  any  official 
accounts.  Tlic  post  was  always  occupied  by  a  Pre- 
late, who  could  not  be  removed  from  it  on  any 
ground  whatsoever,  excepting  that  of  promotion  to 
the  honour  of  a  place  among  the  Cardinals.  The 
sacredness  of  his  functions  was  supposed  to  be 
guarantee  sufficient  for  the  purity  of  his  conduct ; 
but  from  some  cause  or  other,  which  the  treasurer,  no 
doubt,  would  have  thought  it  Very  much  below  his 
dignity  to  explain,  there  had  been  for  many  years  an 
annual  deGcit  of  a  million  scudi  between  the  expen- 
diture of  the  state  and  iU  receipts;    consequently, 


Home  was  beginning  to  contnct  a  national  debt, 
which,  increasing,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  done, 
with  the  interest  aocroing  thereon,  might  in  the  course 
of  time  have  liad  the  honour  of  vying  even  with  that 
of  England,  save  in  the  difference  of  the  resources 
wherewith  to  meet  iU 

But  it  is  not  with  the  Exchequer  we  'presnme  to 
meddle.  It  is  only  with  the  disrities.  Among  these 
the  Hospital  of  St.  ^fichael  is  the  largest,  the  most 
richly  endowed,  and  the  most  important  in  Rome.  It 
extends  like  a  magnificent  street  akmg  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  from  the  Port  of  the  Ripa  Grande  towards 
the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  and  contains  more  than  a 
thousand  inmates  of  both  sexes,  old  and  youii^  sick 
and  orphans ;  the  sciences,  arts,  and  trades  are  taaght 
therein ;  all  its  r^ulations  are  liberal  and  beneficent, 
and  its  funds  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  ample  for 
all  its  necessities ;  but  Cardinal  Tosti,  who  was  the 
governor  of  this  noble  establishment,  acting  upon  the 
principle  that  cliarity  begins  at  home,  actually  ap- 
propriated to  himself  (as  it  is  confidently  asserted,) 
out  of  tlicse  funds,  during  the  years  that  he  remained 
in  office,  no  less  a  sum  than  ^s^  millions  of  scudi, 
that  is  to  say,  one  million  sterling.  This  was  going 
rather  too  fast,  even  for  a  Cardinal  and  a  governor  of 
a  Charity ;  and  Gregory  X\X  sent  to  require  of  him  a 
statement  of  the  mcmies  that  had  passed  through  bis 
hands.  He  replied  in  an  indignant  tone,  his  voice  not 
being  then  '*  weakened  by  sufferings"  that  Cardinahi 
did  not  keep  accounts ;  "  but,"  said  he,  with  a  blandw 
air,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  think  I  might  be  able 
to  find  a  memorandum  of  the  money  I  have  let  his 
Holiness  have,  from  time  to  time,  for  his  own  private 
expenses,  if  he  would  like  to  see  it."  Tlie  hint  was 
enough;  Gregory  waved  farther  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  was  perh^  better  pleased  that  Cardinals  did 
not  keep  accounts.  And  tbis  is  the  man  replaced  with 
so  much  expedition  by  General  Oudinot,  and  whose 
first  step  was  to  drive  out,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
some  hundreds  of  the  young  men  from  the  college  of 
the  hospital,  who  had  dared  to  indulge  in  opinions  of 
their  own. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Cardinal's  honesty  and 
liberality  do  not  keep  pace  with  his  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance and  the  courtesy  of  his  manners.  Ho  used 
to  do  the  honours  of  lus  maguiiicent  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  St.  Michael's  with  the  greatest  urbanity  and 
grace,  on  the  public  occasions  when  he  received  mixed 
assemblies,  and  his  conversation  showed  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.' 

All  these  restorations  were  not  very  edifying  to 
the  unfortunate  Romans,  who  certainly  saw  in  them 
any  thing  but  an  iUustration  of  the  respectable  |old 
adages,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  *•  Virtue  is  its 
own  reward,"  &c.  &c.  Every  way  indeed,  in  the 
tenderest  points,  they  were  insulted  by  the  roagoatea 
who  were  to  reconcile  them  to  the  forced  renunciation 
of  the  tenets  for  which  they  had  seen  the  blood  of 
their  relatives  and  friends  flow  in  torrents.  To  the 
French  the  Pope  granted  plenary  indulgence  marlicttk 
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morits,  to  the  Bomans  absolution  after  confession  was 
often  denied,  and  even  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Through- 
out Italy  every  city  and  every  town  has  its  Confra- 
ternities among  its  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  for  pious  and  charitable  officer.  Among 
the  number  of  those  that  exist  in  Rome,  is  one  for  the 
burial  of  shepherds,  or  travellers  who  may  have  fallen 
victims  of  fever,  accidents,  or  inclemencies  of  weather, 
in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  Campagna,  or  whose 
bodies  may  have  floated  down  the  river,  after  the  in- 
undations that  occasionally  desolate  the  banks.  One 
day,  whilst  the  light  strains  of  the  French  military 
bands  on  Mount  Janiculum  were  floating  in  the  air,  the 
fierce  and  shaggy  dogs  of  the  Campagna  were  seen 
prowling  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  quest  of  the 
bones  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
them.  The  Marquis  del  Bufalo,  a  man  of  unbounded 
benevolence  and  unwearying  exertions  in  its  cause, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  this  Confraternity  dei  morU^  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Vicar-general,  Cardinal 
Patrizzi,  to  repair  with  a  party  of  his  brethren  to 
the  environs  of  St.  Fancrazio,  to  gather  together  the 
remains  of  their  countrymen,  too  tiiickly  scattered 
among  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  in  order  to  give 
them  Christian  burial.  But  the  pious  ecclesiastic  flew 
into  a  rage  at  the  very  idea  of  such  an  act  of  charity, 
and  declared  that  if  any  other  than  the  Marquis  him- 
self had  dared  to  make  a  similar  suggestion  in  favour 
of  such  iniquitous  wretches,  he  would  have  sent  him 
to  the  galleys  at  once. 

Thus  it  is  that  priestly  vengeance  urges  relentless 
war  even  with  the  dead !  yea,  even  to  the  eternal 
misery,  according  to  the  Catholic  belief,  of  their  souls. 
Surely  the  Pope  himself  cannot  know  of  all  the  harsh- 
nesses that  are  sent  forth  in  his  name !  We  are  told 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  pity  upon  us,  "even  as 
a  father  pitieth  bis  children ;"  that  lie  is  "  merciful  and 
gracious,  full  of  compassion  and  long-suffcring,"  and 
that  "  Hi5  anger  endoreth  but  a  moment."  But  his 
Vicegerent  on  earth,  as  he  assumes  to  be,  the  Father 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  had  no  pity  upon 
his  children ;  he  has  not  endeavoured  to  win  them  back 
by  one  word  of  kindness,  or  to  set  them  a  single 
example  of  Christian  forgiveness.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  pained  and  irritated  their  feelings  in  every 
instance ;  he  has  lavished  blessings  and  honours  upon 
their  bitterest  and  most  contemptible  enemies,  even 
the  Neapolitans;  whilst  for  them  he  has  reserved  only 
denunciations  and  opprobrious  epithets ;  and  he  has 
given  a  histing  wound  to  them,  (more  disgraceful 
however  to  himself  than  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
inflicted,)  by  making  Ondinot  Duke  of  San  Pancrazio, 
and  himself  and  his  descendants  citizens  of  Rome! 
thus  perpetuating  for  ever  to  the  Romans  the  remem- 
brance of  a  defeat,  which,  though  a  thousand  times 
more  honourable  to  them  than  the  victory  was  to 
their  assailants,  cost  them  their  own  hearts'  blood,  in 
the  streams  that  flowed  from  the  veins  of  those 
dearest  to  them,  and  in  the  wreck  of  all  the  noble 
hopes  that  had  till  then  sustained  them  in  the  unequal 
contest. 


We  will  leave  the  new-made  Duke,  however,  to  the 
secret  enjoyment  of  his  title,  which  no  doubt  sounds 
with  strange  delight  in  his  ears,  after  the  renunciation 
of  the  epithet  of  your  Grace,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  make  to  the  Republic,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
France ;  we  will  leave  him  to  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  annexed  income  of  six  thousand  soudi,  that 
is  to  say  two  hundred  a-year !  a  sum  paltry  enough  in 
itself,  as  an  appanage  to  a  Dukedom,  but  too  large 
as  one  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  exhausted  finances  of 
a  people  abready  suffering  to  the  utmost.  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  troops  and  of  the  subaltern 
officers  we  wish  not  to  say  anything  of  reprehension 
or  disparagement.  That  they  evinced  on  all  occasions 
equal  bravery  with  those  whom  they  so  ui^ustifiably 
attacked,  must  be,  and  is  willingly  admitted;  by  none 
more  so  than  by  those  whom  their  superior  forces  over- 
came. Their  behaviour  since  their  entry  into  the  city, 
save  for  a  few  ebullitions  at  first,  more  consonant  to 
their  national  vanity  and  display  than  to  their  good 
taste,  has  been  exemplary  and  conciliating ;  and  where 
the  Romans  have  not  responded  to  their  advances  to- 
wards better  fellowship,  they  have  had  honhommie 
enough  to  attribute  it  more  to  the  yet  rankling  feelings 
inseparable  from  so  recent  a  recollection  of  the  past, 
than  to  anything  repulsive  in  themselves ;  and  doubt- 
less their  good  humour  and  vivacity  will  in  time  win 
over  the  good-natured  Romans  so  far  that  they  will 
not  throw  away  their  cigars,  as  soon  as  they  have 
granted  the  requested  courtesy  of  lending  the  light 
of  them  to  a  Frenchman,  or  continue  to  "  change  sides 
and  back  again,"  or  quit  the  scene  entirely,  when  their 
self-installed  jBro/tfc/or«  enter  the  Cafe  ox  theatre  where 
they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  undisputed 
possession.  Nay,  it  is  possible,  even  yet,  that  the 
French  may  make  common  cause  with  the  Italians, 
against  the  advocates  of  despotism,  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  tliey  arc  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  have  so  far  taken,  in  the 
most  eventful  drama  of  modem  times,  and  more  and 
more  convinced  of  its  inefficiency,  in  bringing  about 
the  ends  they  professed  to  have  had  in  view.  What 
the  closing  scene  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  The 
presumption  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Pope,  in  continually  refusing  to  admit  or  listen  to  any 
of  the  deputations  sent  to  him  with  the  most  concilia- 
tory messages,  may  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  media- 
tors, and  do  more  to  procure  the  people  their  just  rights 
than  their  own  inefficient  efforts  could  do  at  present. 
Meanwhile  it  behoves  all  nations  who  are  happy  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  well  organized 
liberty,  to  look  upon  the  Romans  and  their  adherents 
with  equal  respect  and  sympathy — ^particularly  Eng- 
land, whose  watchword  ought  ever  to  be — "  A  Free 
Constitution  and  Social  Order;"  and  the  English  gentry 
and  artists,  who  have  for  centuries  sought  health 
and  pleasure,  and  refinement  of  taste,  in  the  balmy 
climate  and  the  interesting  associations  and  varied 
attractions  of  Rome,  may  now  return  the  debt,  in  the 
form  of  welcome  and  shelter  to  the  heroic  spirits  who 
may  be  compelled  to  seek  temporary  refuge  on  their 
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shores.  Rome  itself  has  been  sarcastically  termed  the 
Hospital  for  Decayed  Royalties;  let  England  boast  the 
more  glorious  title  of  the  asylum  for  persecuted 
patriots ;  and  abore  all,  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
those  who  advocate  the  Italian  Cause  are  therefore 
friends  to  anarchy  and  misrule ;  or  that  they  advocate 
any  impossible  or  undesirable  equality  of  ranks,  or  un- 
just spoliation  of  property  justly  acquired  or  lawfully 
inherited.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  full  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  blessings  wc  enjoy  in  this  our  most 
favoured  land,  that  will  lead  every  generous  mind 
to  wish  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  to 
acquire  the  same  advantages,  under  whatever  form  of 
government  may  best  suit  the  genius  and  individual 
characteristics  of  the  divers  states  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Till  then  we  may  exclaim  in  the  language 
of  the  poet  who  has  so  finely  set  forth  tlie  heroic 
character  of  the  early  Romans,  in  his  tragedy  of  Cato, 

'*  How  has  kind  Heaven  arlom*d  the  happy  land,'. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  band  I 
Bnt  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores,^ 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart^ 
The  smiles  of  Nature  and  the  charms  of  Art, . 
While  proud  Oppression  in  her  valleys  reigna,] 
And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  1" 


RUSTIC  CIVILITY. 

FROM  A  PICTURE  BY   C0LUN3. 

Fkw  of  our  readers,  whether  connoisseurs  in  art  or 
not,  will  fail .  to  be  delighted  with  the  charming 
specimen  of  the  works  of  the  late  William  Collins. 
The  fine  ruddy  lad  opening  the  gate,  with  one  little 
sister  crouching  timidly  behind  him,  and  the  other 
peeping  curiously  through  the  bars,  form  a  group  that 
cannot  be  [surpassed  for  natural  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression. The  landscape  is  worthy  of  the  figures — 
the  sequestered  lane  in  soft  shadow,  with  its  few 
chequered  lights,  sets  off  the  sunny  figures  in  the 
foreground.  The  group  of  farm  buildings  is  well 
introduced.  Altogether,  few  scenes  can(|be  more 
thoroughly  English ;  but  we  need  not  descant  more 
fully  on  beauties  that  will  recommend  themselves,  and 
that  will  bo  the  better  appreciated  as  they  are  the 
more  repeatedly  examined.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
present  our  subscribers  with  some  other  choice 
specimens  of  the  works  of  this  inimitable  artist.] 


FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL." 
Some  of  our  readers  arc  doubtless  well  acquainted 
with  the  first  volume  of  "  Friends  in  Council ; " — they 
will  assuredly  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  second 
book,  and  need  little  or  no  criticism  from  us  on  the 
subject,  since  it  is  tolerably  certain,  that  having  read 
the  first,  they  will  not  take  the  second  upon  hearsay, 
but  will  be  anxious  to  read  it  for  themselves.    Good 

(1)  "  Friends  In  Council.   A  Scries  of  Rradinf^s,  and  Discourses 
tbercon."    Book  the  Second,    William  Pickering. 


books  are  scarce  articles,  and  sbould  be  made  much 
of,  when  they  do  appear  among  us. 

But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  met  with 
the  former  volume  of  "  Friends  iu  Council,"  it  may  be 
well  to  cxphiin,  that  it  is  a  book  of  essays  on  various 
subjects,  interspersed  with  imaginary  conversations 
on  these  and  collateral  subjects,  the  interlocutors  being 
the  author  of  the  essays  and  one  or  two  of  bis  friends. 

These  two  volumes  are  not  the  only  works  for 
which  the  public  is  indebted  to  their  author.  The 
"Essays  in  the  Intervals  of  Business;"  "Chiims  of 
Labour,"  one  or  two  plays,  and,  recently,  "The 
Conquerors  of  the  New  World,"  have  established  his 
claims  to  the  title  of  a  thinker,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a 
cultivated  and  graceful  writer. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  this  second  book  of 
"  Friends  in  Council "  to  the  first ;  not  that  there  is 
any  decided  superiority  iu  the  execution  of  the  work, 
but  because  the  subjects  treated  of  are,  for  the  most 
part,  more  to  our  taste — ^less  hackneyed,  and  more 
capable  of  having  something  definite  and  practical 
said  about  them.  The  conversations,  too,  in  this 
second  volume  are  more  easy  and  flowing,  and  contain 
"more  matter  with  less  art"  than  those  in  the 
first ;  at  least,  such  is  our  impression  without  having 
the  first  volume  at  hand  to  rcperuse  and  compare  with 
the  new  one.  The  titles  of  the  essays  in  the  present 
book  are  "Reading,"  "On  giving  and  taking  criti- 
cism," "  On  the  Art  of  Living,"  "  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Rural  Poor,"  "  Government," 
and  "  Slavery."  The  bst-namcd  subject  is  not  con. 
fined  to  one  essay,  but  is  discussed  in  several  which 
follow  each  other  in  a  natural  sequence;  and  which 
form  the  kst  half  of  the  volume. 

In  the  conversational  portions  much  ground  is  gone 
over,  having  little  or  no  direct  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  essays,  but  which  is  always  interesting;, 
because  new  ideas  are  suggested,  or  old  ones  pnt 
forward  in  a  new  form  to  the  reader's  mind.  Milver- 
ton,  EUesmere,  and  Dunsford  are  the  three  talkers ; 
but  Dunsford's  niece,  Lucy  Daylmer,  is  introduced 
into  these  intellectual  parties,  and  puta  in  a  word  or 
two  in  season,  and  when  she  is  altogether  silent 
during  any  one  of  these  collisions  of  wit,  her  presence 
and  sympathy  are  always  felt.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council " 
does  not  disdain  the  companionship  of  a  woman  in 
the  capacity  of  friend  and  cottusellor.  Let  our  female 
readers  appreciate  the  compliment,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  wise  men  who  know  what  they  say,  and 
dare  to  say  what  they  know.  Miss  Lucy  is  a  sweet 
girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  but  she  reads  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  is  in  other  respects  so  well  informed,  as  to 
give  and  receive  pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  men 
as  her  uncle  and  his  friends.  There  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  skirmishing  between  her  and  Ellesmere, 
which  seems  to  us  to  portend  matrimony,  but  any- 
thing so  commonplace  is  not  hinted  at  in  the  book. 

Let  us  now  give  some  specimens  of  the  style  of 
thought  and  manner  of  treatment  in  the  essays.  In 
the  one  upon  "  reading  "  there  is  much  matter  which 
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should  interest  every  one  wlio  ever  opens  a  book. 
The  following  remarks  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

"  Before  entering  apou  the  mode  of  managing  stndj, 
or,  perhaps,  1  ought  to  use  the  word  reading  instead  of 
study  (for  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  apply  to  professed  students  only,)  it  would 
be  well  to  see  wluut  does  really  happen  in  life,  as  regards 
the  intelleetual  cultiTation  of  most  grown-up  people. 
I  ask  them,  is  it  not  mainly  dependent  upon  chance  1 — 
The  professional  man,  wearied  with  the  cares  and  labouni 
of  his  office  or  employment,  when  he  comes  home,  takes 
up  whatever  book  may  happen  to  be  the  reading  of  his 
wife,  or  mother,  or  daughters ;  and  they — ^for  women  are 
often  educated  in  a  way  to  avoid  method  and  intellectual 
strength  of  any  kind — are  probably  contented  with  what 
the  circulating  library  affords,  and  read  according  to  the 
merest  rumour  and  fashion  of  the  present  hour.  Again, 
what  is  called  light  literature,  <how  it  has  obtained  or 
maintained  that  name  is  surprising,)  criticigms,  scraps, 
tales,  and  the  like,  is  nearly  the  sole  intellectual  food  of 
many  intelligent  persona.  Now,  without  uudervaluing 
this  kind  of  literature,  which  if  improved,  as  it  would  be 
if  addressed  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  wont  to  read 
with  wisdom  and  method,  would  be  very  serviceable  to 
those  persons;  we  cannot  say  but  that  to  make  such 
literature  the  staple  of  the  mind  is  unworthy  and  frivolous 
in  the  extreme. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  many  persona  are  aware  how 
indifferently  they  are  spending  their  time  in  the  way 
they  read  at  present ;  and  I  sh^l  not  labour  any  more  at 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  come  at  once  to  what 
appears  to  me  the  remedy  for  the  evil :  which  is,  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  can  read  at  all,  should  adopt 
some  definite  purpose  in  their  reading — should  take 
something  for  the  main  stem  and  trunk  of  their  culture, 
whence  branches  might  grow  out  in  all  directions, 
seeking  light  and  air  for  the  parent  tree;  which,  it  i^ 
hoped,  might  end  in  becoming  something  useful  and 
ornamental,  and,  which,  at  any  rate,  all  along,  will  have 
had  life  and  growth  in  it 

•  ♦•♦»» 

"  If  we  consider  what  are  the  objects  men  pursue,  when 
conscious  of  any  object  at  all,  in  reading,  tbey  are 
these  :— amusement,  instruction,  a  wish  to  appear  well 
in  society,  and  a  desire  to  pass  away  time.  Now,  even 
the  lowest  of  these  objects  is  facilitated  by  reading  with 
method.  The  keenness  of  pursuit  thus  engendered 
enriches  the  most  trifling  gain,  takes  away  the  sense  of 
dulness  in  details,  and  gives  an  interest  to  what  would, 
otherwise,  be  most  repugnant.  No  one  who  has  never 
known  the  eager  joy  of  some  intellectual  pursuit,  can 
nnderstand  the  full  pleasure  of  reading. 

"  Aj?ain,  by  reccommending  some  choice  of  subject  and 
method  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  held  to 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word  *'9ubject."  For 
example,  I  can  imagine  a  man  saying,  I  do  not  care 
particularly  to  investigate  this  or  that  question  in 
histoiy ;  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  any  branch  of  science  ; 
but  I  have  a  desire  to  know  what  the  most  renowned 
men  have  written ;  I  will  see  what  tha  twenty  or  thirty 
great  poets  have  said ;  what,  in  various  ages  has 
appeared  the  best  expression  of  the  things  nearest  to  the 
heart  and  fancy  of  man.  A  person  of  more  adventure 
and  more  time,  might  seek  to  include  the  greatest 
writers  in  morals  or  history.  There  are  not  so  many  of 
them.  If  a  man  were  to  read  a  hundred  great  authors, 
he  would,  I  suspect,  have  heard  what  mankind  has  yet 
had  to  say  npon  most  things.  I  am  aware  of  the  culture 
that  would  be  required  for  such  an  enterprise ;  but  I 
merely  give  it  as  an  instance  of  what  may  justly  come 
under  the  head  of  the  pursuit  of  one  subject,  as  I  mean 
it,  and  which  certainly  would  not  be  called  a  narrow 
purpose.  ..... 


**  There  Is  a  very  refined  use  which  reading  might  be 
put  to;  viz.  to  counteract  the  particular  evils  and 
temptations  of  our  callings,  the  original  imperfections  of 
our  characters,  the  tendencies  of  our  age  or  of  our  own 
time  of  life.  Those  for  instance  who  are  versed  in  dull 
crabbed  work  all  day,  of  a  kind  which  is  always  ex* 
ercising  the  logical  faculty,  and  demanding  minute,  not 
to  say  vexatious  criticism,  would,  during  their  leisure, 
do  wisely  to  expatiate  in  writings  of  a  large  and 
imaginative  kind.  These,  however,  are  often  the  persons 
who  particularly  avoid  poetry  and  works  of  imagination; 
whereas,  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  cul  ti  vate  them  most.  For 
it  should  be  one  of  the  frequent  objects  of  every  man  who 
cares  for  the  culture  of  his  whole  being,  to  give  some 
exercise  to  those  faculties  which  are  not  demanded  by 
his  daily  occupations,  and  not  encouraged  by  his  dis- 
position. 

"  Hitherto  the  inducements  I  have  brought  forward  for 
more  fixedness  of  pursuit  and  soundness  of  method 
in  reading,  have  been,  many  of  them,  comparatively 
speaking,  worldly  and  slight  ones.  But  there  are  others, 
which,  if  well  considered,  might  alone  suffice  to  change, 
at  once,  any  habit  of  thoughtless  and  purposeless  reading. 
We  suppose  that  we  carry  our  moral  nature  into  another 
world ;  why  not  our  intellectual  nature  1 — further,  why 
not  our  acquirements  1  Is  it  probable  that  a  man  who  has 
scorned  here  all  advantages  for  commune  with  the  works 
of  God,  is  at  once  to  be  enlightened  as  if  he  had  done  his 
duty  to  the  intelligence  within  him  or  about  him?  It 
may  be  noticed  that,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  same 
physical  lawa  govern  the  most  distant  parts  of  creation, 
as  those  which  prevail  here.  Moreover,  what  we  call 
nature  or  providence,  is  thrifty  as  well  as  liberal,  has 
apparently  given  to  man  no  more  faculty  than  he  fully 
needs.  May  not  a  similar  divine  frugality— perhaps, 
an  essential  element  for  the  furtherance  of  life,  and  the 
developement  of  energy —pervade  creation  ?  These,  how- 
ever, are  very  serious  topics ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  being 
presumptuous  in  talking  about  them.  But  we  must 
remember  that  there  may  be  presumption  in  making 
too  little,  as  well  as  in  making  too  much  of  knowledge. 
Added  to  which,— and  here  I  am  in  much  less  fear  of 
what  I  say, — I  have  no  doubt  that  sound  intellectual 
culture  is  m  brotherhood  with  the  best  moral  culture." 

Tliis  last  fact  should  be  better  known  than  it  is. 
It  is  a  great,  but,  we  fear,  a  very  prevalent  error  to 
believe  that  "  ignorance  is  bliss ;"  and  there  is  another 
darling  vulgar  error,  or  rather  another  form  of  the  same 
error,  viz.  the  belief  that  ignorance  is  virtue.  In  this  com- 
plicated system  of  things,  all  qualities,  good  and  evil, 
have  a  strange  power  of  subsisting  together,  nay,  of  per* 
meating  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  joa 
shall  not  be  able  to  say  of  any  one  of  them,  "  This  is 
pure,  this  is  entire,  intact,  in  such  and  such  a  man." 
Hence  the  impossibility  of  laying  down  any  rules  con- 
cerning moral  nature,  to  which  there  will  not  be  found 
an  alarming  number  of  exceptions,  arising  from  un- 
known and  incalculable  accidents.  But  it  is  not  from 
accidents,  but  from  essential  psychological  elements, 
that  mond  rules  are  made ;  and  there  arc  few  moral 
rules  to  which  we  ourselves  cling  with  more  tenacity 
than  to  this,  "  that  sound  intellectual  culture  is  in 
brotherhood  with  the  best  moral  culture ; "  in  other 
words,  that  an  ignorant  or  foolish  man  can  never  be  a 
good  man.  "  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love 
simplicity  P  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning, 
and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  "  "  Understanding  shall 
keep  thee,  to  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the  evil 
man,  that  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  way  of  good  men." 
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*'  Wisdom  is  the  prinoipal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding."  Solomon 
would  scarcely  understand  the  mental  perversion  of 
onr  times,  which  makes  people  set  up  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  as  the  natural  foes  of  the  moral 
instincts,  and  believe  that  wisdom  and  understanding 
and  knowledge  are  the  allies  of  the  evil  spirit. 

The  essay  on  "  the  Art  of  Living  "  will  be  generally 
considered  the  beat  in  the  book.  It  is  well  digested, 
moderate,  but  firm  in  the  principles  which  it  lays  down, 
and  full  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  touch  the 
daily  well-being  of  every  one  of  us,  and  are  capable  of 
being  brought  out  in  practice. 

"  But,  as  it  is,  how  poor  a  thing  is  social  interoourse. 
How  often  in  society  a  man  goes  out  from  interested  or 
vain  motives,  at  most  unreasonablo  hours,  in  very 
uncomfortable  clothes,  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  constrained 
position,  inhaling  tainted  air,  sofibring  f^om  great  heat, 
and  his  sole  occupation  or  amusement  being  to  talk — 
only  to  talk.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  there  are  not 
delightful  meetings  in  society,  which  all  who  were 
present  at  remember  afterwards,  where  the  party  has 
been  well  chosen,  the  host  and  hostess  genial,  (a  matter 
of  the  first  necessity,)  where  wit  has  been  kind  as  well  as 
playful,  where  information  has  known  how  to  be  silent 
as  well  as  how  to  sneak,  where  good  humour  to  the 
absent  as  well  as  to  the  present  has  assured  the  company 
that  they  were  among  good  people,  where  ostentation 
has  gone  awav  to  some  more  gilded  rooms,  and  where 
a  certain  feeling  of  regard  and  confidence  has  spread 
throughout  the  company,  so  that  each  man  has  Rpoken 
out  from  his  heart.  But  these  are  sadly  rare ;  they  arc 
days,  as  the  Romans  would  say,  to  be  marked  with  chalk; 
and  it  would  not  fatigue  any  man  to  mark  those  which 
he  himself  has  experienced.  The  main  current  of 
society  is  very  dreary  and  dull,  and  not  the  less  so  for 
its  restlessness.  The  chief  hindrances  to  its  improve- 
ment are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  may  be  placed  under 
the  following  heads.  These  hindrances  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  society,  (and  by  society  I  do  not  mean  the 
society  of  the  great  world,  as  we  call  it,  but  the  humblest 
and  smallest  reunions,  down  to  the  domestic  cirole)  these 
hindrances  may  be  thus  enumerated : — want  of  truth, 
vanity,  shyness,  imitation,  foolish  concern  about  trifles, 
want  of  fiuthfulness  to  society,  (which  leads  to  re- 
petition and  publicity,)  habitJi  of  ridicule,  and  puritanical 
notions." 

After  showing  how  all  social  interoourse  is  vitiated 
by  falsehood  and  vanity  among  men  and  women,  he 
proceeds  to  the  following  point  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  wliich  we  recommend  to  parents  and  guardians, 
as  food  for  profitable  meditation,  and  still  more  pro- 
fitable practice. 

"I  believe,  If  most  young  persons  were  to  tell  us 
what  they  had  sufiTered  from  shyness  upon  their  entrance 
into  society,  it  would  well  deserve  to  he  plaoed  next  to 
want  of  truth  as  a  hindrance  to  the  ei\)oyment  of 
society.  Now,  admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  graceful  modesty  mixed  up  with  this  shyness,  very 
becoming  in  the  young,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  of  needless  care  about  what  others  think  and 
say.  In  fact,  it  proceeds  from  a  painful  egotism, 
sharpened  by  needless  self-examinations  and  foolish 
imaginations,  in  which  the  shy  youth  or  maiden  is 
tormented  hy  his  or  her  personality,  and  is  haunted  by 
imagining  that  he  or  she  is  the  centre  of  the  circle— 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  great  cause  of  this 
shyness  is  not  sufficiently  aecustomiug  children  to 
society,  or  making  them  suppose  that  their  conduct  in 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance ;  and,  especially,  in 


urging  them  from  their  earliest  youth  by  this  moat 
iiVJurious  of  all  sayings.^If  you  do  this  or  that,  what 
will  be  said,  what  will  be  thought  of  you  1  thus  referring^ 
the  child  not  to  religion,  not  to  wisdom,  not  to  virtue, 
not  even  to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opinion  ought  to 
have  weight,  but  to  the  opinion  of  whatever  society  he 
may  clumce  to  come  into.  I  often  think  that  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  teacher,  who  has  happily  omitted 
to  instil  this  vile  prudential  oonsideration,  or  enabled 
the  child  to  resist  it,  even  if  he,  the  teaeher,  has 
omitted  much  good  advioe  and  gnidanoe,  has  still  done 
better  than  that  teaeher  or  parent  who  haa  filled  the 
child  to  the  brim  with  good  moral  eonaiderations,  and 
yet  has  allowed  this  one  piece  of  arrant  woridlincas  to 
creep  in.'* 

Li  the  "Essays  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  there 
was  a  chapter  on  "Scoresy,"  which  pleased  most 
intelligent  readers  much,  because  it  put  into  words  a 
feeling  wliich  must  have  been  experienced  by  all 
delicate  minds,  exposed  to  the  wordy  incontinence 
which  ia  so  frequent  a  vice  of  modem  society.  It  is 
hero  spoken  of  again  as  "unfaithfulness  to  society. *' 
The  passage  is  well  worth  quotation : — 

"  The  next  hindrance  I  shall  mention  is  one  rarely 
commented  upon,  but  which  1  maintain  to  be  very  im- 
portant— want  of  faithfulness  to  society.  A  man  should 
consider  that  in  whatever  company  he  is  thrown,  there 
are  certain  duties  incident  upon  him  in  respect  of  that 
association.  The  first  of  these  is  reticence  about  what 
he  hears  in  that  society.  We  see  this  as  regards  the 
intercourse  of  intimate  friends.  If  your  friend  in  » 
quiet  walk  with  you  were  to  tell  you  of  soma  of  his 
inner  troubles  and  vexations^  you  would  not  consider 
yourself  at  liberty  to  mention  these  things  in  general 
society  the  next  day.  So,  in  all  social  intercourse,  there 
is  an  implied  faithfulness  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
one  to  another;  and  if  this  faithfulness  were  «ell 
maintained,  not  only  would  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
mischief  be  prevented,  but  men,  knowing  they  were 
surrounded  by  people  with  a  nice  sense  of  honour  in  this 
respect,  would  bo  more  frank  and  explicit  in  all  they 
said  and  did.  As  it  is,  a  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted 
man  is  often  obliged  to  make  his  discourse  very  barrca 
lest  it  should  be  repeated  to  a  circle  for  whom  it  wa3 
not  intended,  by  whom  it  could  not  be  understood,  and 
who  can  rarely  have  before  them  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  its  being  uttered.  The  fiiult  of  indiscreet 
puUication  is  very  prevalent  at  the  present  day ;  and 
has,  I  have  no  doubt,  thrown  a  general  constraint  over 
all  communications,  personal  or  by  letter,  amongst  those 
very  persons  with  whom  unconstrained  commuuicatioa 
would  be  most  valuable." 

How  often  are  we  made  to  fed  the  general  want  of 
reticence,  the  want  of  faith  in  society !  How  oftea 
do  others  say  to  us,  or  we  to  them,  "Do  not 
mention  this  again,"  "  I  should  not  wish  this  to  be 
repeated,"  &c.,  when,  if  a  proper  feeling  of  delicate 
reticence,  a  habit  of  discretion  in  regard  to  things  not 
to  be  bandied  about,  prevailed  among  us,  such  words 
of  caution  would  be  ooasidered  reproachful,  if  not 
quite  insulting. 

The  following  is  excellent :— * 

"  Lastly,  there  is  the  want  of  something  to  do  besides 
talking,  i^hich  must  he  put  down  as  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  pleasantness,  as  well  as  usefalMss,  of 
social  intercourse.  Puritanical  notioas  have  gone  some 
way  in  occasioning  this  want,  by  forbidding  many 
innotent  or  indifierent  amusements.  But  I  mi^pect  tl:at 
any  body  who  should  study  human  nature  iLUch,  would 
find  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  daugerdus  amutemeuts 
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to  bring  people  together  to  talk  who  have  but  little  to 
say.  The  more  variety  men  have  in  their  amusements, 
the  better ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  games  are  often  very  good  instructors  of 
mankind  and  aslittlemisehieTOUsaBanythingelse  they  do. 
"  "  But  this  eonaideration  of  the  want  of  something  to  do 
besides  talking,  leads  naturally  to  that  branch  of  the 
Art  of  Living  which  is  connected  with  accomplishments. 
In  this  we  nare  been,  hitherto,  singularly  neglectful ; 
and  our  poor  and  arid  education  has  often  made  time 
hang  heavy  on  oar  hands,  given  opportunity  for  scandal, 
occasioned  domestic  dissension,  and  prevented  the  just 
enjoyment  we  should  have  haci  of  the  gifts  of  nature. 
More  large  and  general  cultivation  of  music,  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  manly  and  graceful  exercises,  of  various  minor 
branches  of  science  and  natural  philosophy,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  enhance  greatly  the  pleasure  of  society,*  and 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  will  fill  up  that  want  of  something 
to  do  besides  talking,  which  is  so  grievously  felt  at  present. 
A' group  of  children  with  their  nursery  cliairs  as  play- 
things, are  often  able  to  make  a  better  and  pleasauler 
evening  of  it  than  an  assembly  of  fine  people  in  London, 
where  nobody  has  anything  to  do,  where  nothing  is 
going  on  but  vapid  conversation,  where  the  ladies  dare 
not  move  freely  about,  and  where  a  good  chorus,  a 
childish  game,  or  even  the  liberty  to  work  or  read,  would 
be  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  whole  assembly.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  advantage  and 
aid  to  the  art  of  living  which  would  flow  from  a  greatly 
widened  basis  of  education  in  accomplishments  and 
what  are  now  deemed  minor  studies  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  whole  of  life  would  be  beautified  and  vivified 
by  them  ;  and  one  great  advantage  which  I  do  not  fear 
to  repeat,  though  I  have  urged  it  two  or  three  times 
before  in  different  places,  is  that  from  this  variety  of 
cnltivation  various  excellences  would  be  developed  in 
persons  whose  natures  not  being  suitable  for  the  few 
things  cultivated  and  rewarded  at  present,  are  thick 
with  thorns  and  briars,  and  present  the  appearance  of 
waste  land,  whereas  if  sown  with  the  fit  seed,  and  tended 
in  a  proper  manner,  they  would  come  into  some  sort  of 
eultivation,  would  bring  forth  something  good,  perhaps 
something  which  is  excellent  of  its  kinil.  Such  people 
who  now  lie  sunk  in  disrespect,  would  become  useful,  or 
ornamental,  and  therefore  genial;  they  would  be  an 
assistance  to  society  instead  of  a  weight  upon  it.** 

The  essays  on  "  Giving  and  Taking  Criticism  *'  and 
on  the  "  Improvement  of  the  Rural  Poor,"  are  excel- 
lent. Tliey  appeal  directly  to  some  of  the  most 
influential  classes  in  the  community,  great  and  small 
literary  men,  and  great  and  small  landed  proprietors. 
The  former  essay  is  also  of  general  application,  since 
the  word  "  Crilicism  "  is  used  in  an  extended  signi- 
fication, and  means  all  comment  upon  the  characters, 
conduct,  and  words  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  contact.  We  regret  that  our  limited 
space  will  not  allow  ns  to  give  specimens  of  our 
author's  mode  of  dealing  with  these  two  important 
subjects.  We  can  only  say  that  he  treats  them 
calmly  and  largely,  and  runs  into  no  extreme ;  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  his  mind  he  never  does  that,  and 
you  are  sure  of  finding  no  crude,  violent^  or  startling 
theories  in  his  pages,  while  yon  are  equally  sure  of 
finding  no  mere  adornment  of  commonplace.  Lidced, 
in  his  essays  on  "  Slavery  "  he  has  contrived  to  make 
you  Ibrget  that  the  subject  has  been  worn  threadbare 
by  aboHtionists  and  anti-abdlitioDists,  and  baa  made 
it  not  only  very  interesting,  but  has  often  given  it  a 
forceful  novelty.  Let  our  readers  carefully  perose 
the  f oUowing  extract  >-* 


"  Doubtless  of  almost  every  race  in  Buccession  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  their  ma:Hera,  that  to  get  any  good 
out  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  have  supreme  command 
over  them.  To  illustrate  this,  here  is  a  fragment  which 
I  conjecture  to  have  been  part  of  a  letter  sent  by  a 
Roman  senator  to  some  young  man  who  had  recently 
come  into  possession  of  large  property,  and  was  inclined 
to  act  with  unusual  benevolence  towards  his  slaves. — 
'It  might  have  been  true  in  former  days,  when  all 
slaves  were  captives  in  war  from  people  brave  as 
ourselves,  but  with  this  scum  of  nations  it  is  absurd. 
You  favour  much  the  British  race,  and  (forgive  me)  aie 
wont,  from  paradox,  to  talk  of  their  fidelity  and  valour. 
Two  of  my  slaves  of  that  race,  no  later  than  the  Ides  of 
June,  were  detected  ;in  a  long  course  of  deceit  and 
trickery ;  not  only  purloining,  but  laying  the  crime  on 
my  Thracians,  and  even  on  Epoenetus,  my  freedman, 
whom  you  know.  The  truthful  scourge  brought  this  to 
light ;  and  for  them  there  is  no  reasoning.  Can  such 
a  rabble  of  barbarians  become  a  nation)  for  by  nation  I 
do  not  mean  a  horde  of  wandering  savages — 

**  Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domes,'* 
but  men  formed  to  carry  the  ideas  of  power  and  justice 
over  the  world,  fit,  not  only  to  govern  themselves,  but 
to  sway  others  1 '  (a  thoroughly  lloman  theory  of  a  nation, 
by  the  way.)  '  The  thing  is  impossible,  and  would  only 
delude  those  delirious  persons  by  whom  every  new  and 
strange  thing  is  well  received.  Moreover,  my  physician 
Festus  tells  mc  that  these  people  are,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  gods  (divinitus)  an  inferior  race,  proved  by  their 
miserably  white  skin.  For,  as  he  says,  the  lymph  in 
their  bodies  is  altogether  of  a  poor  and  half-decocted 
nature  which  produces  these  sickly  appearances  of  pink 
and  white.  Hence  the  brain  is  of  a  flaccid  substance, 
and  the  whole  body  is  such  as  cannot  be  led  to  good  but 
bv  stripes,  not  rarely  applied.  I  do  not  say  these  things 
of  myself,  and  should  despise  to  know  them ;  but  they 
are  what  the  slave  says,  (Festus.)  You  yourself  perceive 
the  hang-dog  look  and  abject  bearing  (gestum  demissum 
perditomque  vultum)  ot  these  Britons.  And  it  is  with 
these,  and  such  as  these,  that  wc  are  to  eat  in  company  1 
for  so  I  constme  Seneca s  fine  words'  which  you  read 
to  me  the  other  day.  Next,  I  suppose  we  are  to  in- 
termarry with  them.  But  the  gods — *  Here  the 
fragment  breaks  off"  not  inappropriately,  as  this  kind  of 
people  arc  apt  to  invoke  the  gods  in  support  of  their 
argument"* 

As  a  comment  upon  this  we  will  just  quote  the 
following  from  the  talk  of  the  "  Friends  in  Council " 
upon  the  essay.    Duns  ford  says : — 

"  That  fragment  from  the  Roman  author  ^is  very 
interesting,  Milrerton." 

MUverUm:  "Very." 

Elle^mere :  **  My  dear  Donsford,  what  an  invaluable 
creature  you  are !  How  charmingly  you  are  imposed 
upon!  That  Roman  author  has  just  been  making  a 
most  English  dinner  at  this  very  'Lioa,'  or  'Stag,'  or 
whatever  this  inn  is  called." 

In  fact,  this  clever  and  elegant  forgery  is  the  work 
of  Milverton  (our  author),  who  thus  shows  a  delicate, 
subtle  vein  of  satire  in  the  garb  of  playful  scholarship. 
We  think  it  would  be  needless,  after  the  above  quo- 
tation, to  say  that  he  has  no  want  of  imagination,  or  of 
humour,  although  he  is  for  the  most  part  grave  and 
earnest.  We  omitted  to  mention  the  essay  on 
"  Government  *'  in  its  place.  It  is  sensible,  far-seeing, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  red-hot  ultra  politician  ci 
all  parties, — read,  and  as  far  a.^  possible  acted  upon. » 

(1)  Quid  ergof— Omnes  servos  admovcbo  mensae  mesf  Non 
mogisquam  omnes  liberoc?  Errms  si  existimas  me  quoidain  quasi 
sordidiaria  operse  rcjectunim,  ut  puta  Uluin  mulioticm,  et  illum 
bubulcum  non   ministeriis   illos  rcstimnbo,  aed  moribu«.     S.M 
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JOHN  HOWARD.  THE  PHILANTHI10PIST.» 
A  scuLPnTKED  representation  of  John  Howard 
stands  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  his  memory.  The  marble  image  of  the  philan- 
thropist, with  the  inscription  commemorative  of  his 
genius,  his  charity,  and  his  devotion  to  mankind,  re- 
mains as  an  enduring  memorial  of  his  "  truly  glorious 
achievements/'  to  command  the  respect,  and  excite 
the  emulation  of  posterity.  Whibt  we  look  upon  the 
statues  of  heroes  who  have  fought  the  battles,  states- 
men who  have  ruled  the  destinies,  and  poets  who  have 
increased  the  lustre  of  the  nation,  the  eye  turns  with 
pleasure  to  that  of  the  martyred  Howard,  who  gave 
England  a  name  for  benevolence,  whilst  others  have 
rendered  her  pre-eminent  for  the  gloiy  of  her  arms, 
the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
arts.  But  no  marble  record  in  a  spot  consecrated  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  can  shed  a  halo  round  a 
martyr's  name  like  that  with  which  the  faithful  story 
of  his  good  works,  the  written  panorama  of  his  life, 
can  invest  him.  The  statue  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
points  attention  to  the  greatness  of  Howard's  mind, 
and  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  human  race :  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  biography  describes  completely, 
and  with  graphic  fidelity,  what  is  there  only  generally 
indicated.  The  marble  is  the  testimony  to  Howard's 
charity  of  mind ;  the  book  is  the  vindication  of  his 
claims  to  the  earnest  and  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind. 
Throughout  all  ages,  and  in  every  region  to  which 
this  record  of  his  life  may  penetrate,  his  name  will  be 
numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  humanity;  for, 
while  others  have  yielded  life  in  the  prison,  on  the 
wheel  of  torture,  on  the  scaffold,  on  the  battle-field,  in 
the  breach,  on  the  deck,  and  on  the  fiery  pile,  in  the 
defence  of  kindred,  country,  or  confederates,  in  the 
assertion  of  a  principle  or  a  right,  whether  in  religion 
or  in  the  name  of  freedom,  he  gave  himself  a  sacrifice 
to  the  poor,  stricken  with  disease,  the  weak,  suffering 
from  oppression,  the  unfortunate,  condemned  to  un- 
merited punishment,  and  even  the  guilty,  whom  the 
ferocity  of  vindictive  kws,  or  the  abuses  of  a  corrupted 
system,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  levelof  human  misery. 
Such  was  the  man  whose  life  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has 
narrated  with  ability  and  a  faithful  aidherence  to  facts. 
The  biography  is  not  gilded  with  the  meretricious 
ornaments  of  imagination.  We  have  Jolm  Howard's 
life  without  embellishment,  and  we  have  his  character 
without  the  excessive  lavishment  of  adulation.  To 
say  that  the  author  has  painted  the  portrait  of  a  man 
without  an  error,  that  he  has  converted  the  philan- 
thropist into  somewhat  of  an  ideal,  without  spot  or 
blemish,  is  not  to  indicate  a  fault ;  for  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  dwell  long  and  seriously  on  the 
virtues  of  so  great  a  man  witliout  becoming  imbued 
with  that  spirit  of  admiration,  elevating  itself  at  times 
almost  to  worship,  which  appears  <o  have  resulted,  in 

quitque  dat  mores:  minlsteria  casui  astignat  Quidum  cornent 
tecum,  quia  digni  lunt ;  quidam  ut  sint  Si  quid  eaim  in  illit  ex 
•ordida  coorcnaUone  sen-lie  etc,  honestiorum  couTictus  excutiet. — 
Seiiecas  Epist.  xlvii. 

(1)  "Jobn  Howard:  and  the  Prison- World  of  Europe  in*  the 
Eiffbtcenth  Century.*  By  Hepworth  DUon.  London :  Jackson 
ftWalford.    Igl9. 


most  recent  instances,  in  the  portraiture  of  a  demi- 
god on  earth.  But  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  more  than 
usually  judicious  in  this  respect;  although  we  mu^t 
allow  that  his  estimate  of  Howard  is  one  which  takes 
the  most  exalted  form  of  human  excellence  as  its 
standard,  and  places  on  a  level  with  it  the  character 
of  the  philanthropist.  However,  the  actions  of  sudi 
a  man  form  his  best  panegyric.  To  describe  what  he 
did  is  to  do  him  more  justice  than  to  say  what  be  was. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  work  before  us.  To  quote  a  few 
passages,  and  allow  the  reader  to  perceive  the  vigorous 
style  of  the  author,  and  the  interest  of  his  narrative, 
will  be  a  better  compliment  to  the  vohune  than  the 
most  fervid  criticism  or  the  most  exalted  praise. 

John  Howard  was  bom  about  the  year  1735,  either 
at  Hackney,  Enfield,  Smitlifield,  or  Cardington ;  the 
exact  place,  as  well  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  bein^ 
unknown.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  and,  deeming  that  the  occupation  which  had 
raised  him  to  fortune  would  be  the  proper  path  of  life 
for  his  son,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Watling  Street.  To  this  vocation  the  youth,  who5« 
acquirements,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  no  classical 
scholar,  were  far  from  mean,  was  but  weakly  bound 
by  ties  of  predilection.  The  parental  wish,  however, 
was  not  opposed ;  and  until  the  elder  Howard's  death, 
his  son  remained  in  the  dingy  counting-house,  casting  < 
up  accounts  of  groceries  and  pickles.  But  when  that 
event  occurred,  the 'young  man,  no  longer  under  re-  > 
straint,  bought  his  liberty,  took  possession  of  his  suf-  ' 
ciently  ample  fortune,  retired  to  Stoke  Newington  for 
health  and  quiet,  and  experienced  a  severe  illness.  His 
landlady,  a  respectable,  but  "  ordinary-looking  woman, 
of  fifty-two,"  and  herself  a  confirmed  invalid,  attended 
him  with  the  kindness  of  a  mother ;  and  Howard,  whose 
gratitude  was  unbounded,  knew  not  how  to  express  it 
otherwise  than  by  offering  to  marry  his  attentive  nurse, 
to  lift  her  from  her  humble  position,  to  share  his  name, 
his  fortune  with  her.  The  good  woman  was  startled, 
objected,  reasoned,  and  even  remonstrated, 

"  But,"  says  car  author,  "all  to  no  purpose.  Howard's 
mind  was  made  up.  During  his  slow  recovexy,  he  had 
weighed  the  matter  carefully, — had  come  to  the  concln- 
Bion,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  marry  her,  and  nothing 
could  now  change  his  determination.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  must  have  l>een  extremely  curioua ; — 
the  sense  of  duty  on  both  sides—founded  upou  honest 
convictions,  no  doubt, — the  mutual  respect,  without  the 
consuming  fire, — the  cool  and  logical  weighing  of  argu- 
ments, in  place  of  the  rapid  pleading  of  tnumphaat 
passion ;  the  young  man,  without  the  ordinary  im^piia- 
tions  of  youth,  on  the  one  hand,  the  widow,  past  her 
prime,  yet  simple,  undesignlng,  unambitious,  earnestly 
struggling  to  reject  and  put  aside  youth,  wealth,  protct*- 
tion,  honour,  social  rank, — the  very  things  for  which 
ioanien  are  tauglU  to  dress,  to  pose,  to  intrigtie,  afma^t 
to  circumvent  heaven, — on  the  other,  form  together  a 
picture  which  has  its  romantic  interest,  in  spite  of  lh« 
incongruity  of  the  main  idea." 

Mr.  Dixon  is  too  harsh  upon  women.  He  might 
very  justly  have  introduced  the  monosyllable  ''some  ' 
before  the  words  we  have  italicised,  which  would 
have  rendered  his  charge  less  sweeping,  and,  tlicrc- 
fore,  more  correct.    But,  passing  this  with  a  biicf 
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but  roost  decided  challenge  to  its  general  applica- 
tion, ve  find  iliat  Mrs.  Loidore  yielded  at  length, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Howard.  Three  years  of 
this  union  passed  away  happily  and  tranquilly,  and 
the  good  lady  died.  Her  demise  again  broaght  the 
future  martyr  into  active  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  tremendous  calamity  which  had  laid  in  ruins  the 
capital  of  Portugal,  appeared  to  call  for  his  exertions 
to  allcTiatet  he  distress  of  those  whose  unexampled 
tiuffcrings  then  drew  upon  Lisbon  the  compassionate 
attention  of  ail  Europe.  Howard  embarked ;  his  vessel 
was  captured  by  a  privateer;  he  and  his  companions 
were  carried  prisoners  of  war  to  Brest,  where,  in  a 
damp  and  filthy  dungeon,  he  tasted  of  that  privation 
and  misery,  to  the  alleviation  of  which  the  after  years 
of  liis  life  were  consecrated.  But  his  confinement 
was  not  protracted ;  and  he  was  once  again  at  liberty 
to  choose  a  course  of  action. 

The  paternal  estate  at  Cardington  suggested  the 
idea  of  repose.  There  he  settled ;  there  he  employed 
his  lim^  in  worthy  occupations ;  there  his  mind  re- 
covered tranquillity;  and  there  he  met  Henrietta 
Leeds,  whose  qualities  of  gentleness,  generosity,  piety, 
as  well  as  beauty,  won  his  heart.  He  offered  her  his 
band,  stipulating  tliat,  when  married,  all  disputed 
questions  should  be  determined  by  his  will.  In  fact, 
he  required  her  obedience  while  he  asked  her  love,— a 
plan  which  Mr.  Dixon  approves  of,  although  he  doubts 
the  success  of  its  univeraal  application.  We  object, 
decidedly,  to  this  plan  of  requiring  "obedience"  from 
a  wife ;  and  most  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  sympa- 
thise with  US.  Women,  like  men,  have  a  taste  for, 
as  well  as  a  right  to  freedom;  but  Mrs.  Howard's 
obedience  was  little  more  than  nominal.  His  will 
was  ostensibly  their  domestic  law,  but  her  influence 
was  pre-eminent,  so  that  no  discussions  on  that  point 
disturbed  the  tenor  of  their  lives.  Theur  residence 
at  Cardington  was  pleasant,  and  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  taste  of  its  occupants. 

"The*  back  part  of  the  house  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  and  picturesque  plan.  A  new 
suite  of  rooms  were  made  to  abut  on  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  into  which  an  elegant  entrance  was  formed. 
The  old&shioned  casements  were  taken  from  the  front 
and  replaced  by  a  series  of  chaste  and  simple  cottage 
windows;  while  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  light 
lattice  work,  ijbout  which  were  trailed  and  twined  the 
most  fragrant  garden  plants  and  flowers.  The  pleasure 
groQuds  were  formed  out  of  a  field  of  about  three  acres 
extent,  formerly  attached  to  the  farm ;  it  is  said  tliey 
were  laid  out  in  the  best  possible  taste,  having  a  kitchen- 
garden  in  the  centre  so  completely  shut  in  with  shrubs 
and  flowers  that  a  stranger  might  have  strolled  about 
for  hours  without  being  made  aware  of  its  existence, 
unless  he  chanced  to  come  upon  a  slight  and  narrow 
opening,  overarched  with  the  interlacing  branches  of  trees, 
through  which  it  might  be  entered,  no  gate  or  artificial 
barrier  stopping  the  way.  Between  the  shrubbery  and 
the  cottage  was  a  beautiful  lawn,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
gravel-walk,  which  being  thickly  bordered  by  evergreens 
and  fine  well-grown  trees,  was  sheltered  from  the  heat  of 
the  summer  sun  and  afforded  a  delightful  promenade. 
In  one  part  of  the  grounds  the  path  was  skirted  by  a 
row  of  magnificent  firs,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  philanthropist  from  the  continent,  in 
one  of  his  early  rambles,  and  planted  there  with  his  own 


hands.  This  shady  walk  was  his  fiivourite  resci  L  when 
the  society  of  his  friends,  or  his  own  brooding  thoughts, 
suggested  a  pleasant  saimter  in  the  open  air ;  his  more 
studious  hours  being  spent  in  a  rustic  building,  half 
summer-house,  half  library — situate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  This  oratory  was  chastely  and  simply  fitted 
up  with  statues,  books,  including  most  of  the  great 
Puritan  authors,  and  a  few  philosophical  instruments." 

Such  was  Howard's  home  at  Cardington.  Here  he 
lived  with  his  wife— they  were  as  happy  as  love-birds. 
Their  charity  extended  in  a  wide  circle  around.  They 
were  the  good  geniuses  of  the  place,  and  ut  their 
coming  want  was  dissipated,  and  suffering  relieved. 
But  death  at  one  blow  destroyed  the  fair  structure  of 
happiness  which  Howard  in  his  waking  dreams  had 
reared.  Henrietta,  his  young  wife,  died.  He  was  again 
alone,  again  full  of  sorrow,  and  again  he  plunged  into 
the  turbulent  whirlpool  of  life,  dividing  his  attention 
between  the  education  of  his  only  son,  (whose  youth 
was  a  sacrifice  to  folly,  and  whose'  early  and  miserable 
death  was  the  result,)  and  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men. 
We  find  him  in  Italy,  whose  blue  skies  and  incense- 
breathing  gardens,  combined  with  the  piety  of  his  own 
heart  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  of  sorrow  which  his 
second  and  most  bitter  bereavement  had  infiicted. 
We  have  seen  him  luxuriating  in  the  lap  of  happiness, 
resting  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  But  for  the  last  time. 
We  now  accompany  him,  in  his  capacity  of  sheriff  of 
Bedford,  into  the  debtor's  dungeon,  the  felon's  cell. 
Here  he  [found  cruelty  exercising  an  unchecked 
dominion,  and  corruption  revelling  at  its  will. 

The  state  of  the  prison-world  at  that  penod  was 
such  as  language  cannot  faithfully  describe.  Felons 
were  thrust  into  subterranean  dungeons,  where,  on  a 
damp  floor,  and  with  unwholesome  miasmata  poisoning 
the  atmosphere,  they  literally  rotted  away,  suffering 
the  most  miserable  privations.  The  debtor  met  with 
no  better  fate.  The  innocent  man  often  ended  his 
life  in  prison,  and  the  petty  thief  made  heavy  re- 
paration for  his  offence  by  death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
gaolers  of  those  days  were  men  whose  hearts, 
hardened  by  continued  association  with  crime,  by 
constant  familiarity  with  suffering,  were  deaf  to  all 
appeals  save  that  of  the  purse.  The  victim  who  fell 
into  their  power  became  at  once  the  helpless  prey  of 
their  extortion,  and  could  in  no  way  redeem  his  liberty 
save  by  the  satisfaction  of  theur  rapacious  demands. 

To  remedy  these  abuses,  and  to  introduce  justice 
instead  of 'ferocity  into  the  prison-world,  was  now 
Howard's  aim.  With  this  view  he  entered  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  Through  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
England  he  proceeded,  visiting  in  each  place  the  gaols, 
which  he  found  to  be  very  dens  of  oppression,  fanned 
out  in  many  instances  to  private  individuals  wlio 
reimbursed  themselves  through  whatever  inventions 
of  extortion  they  could  devise.  Appearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Howard  made  his 
report,  detailing  what  he  had  seen,  describing  the 
cruelties  practised  by  prison-keepers,  and  the  sufferin  ▼ 
endured  by  prison-inmates,  suggesting  at  the  sam3 
time,  remedies  and  ameliorations.  The  House  was  I 
surprised  by  his  account,  and  formally  acknowledged    | 
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his  teal  in  the  service  of  hmnanitT  by  a  vote  of  thanks — 
a  rare  and  uncommon  honour.  One  of  the  members, 
who  perhaps  could  not  understand  Ilotrard's  philan- 
thn^jy  asked  him  ai  vhose  expense  he  traTelled  ?  a 
"question  to  which  he  couki  hardly  replj  without 
expressing  eomc  indignant  emotion." 

He  again  entered  on  another  progress  through  tiic 
kingdom  to  search  out  suffering  and  drag  iniquitj  into 
the  light  of  day.  He  saw  cells,  where  felons  lay  chained 
to  the  floor,  with  straw  to  lie  on  worn  almost  to  dust ; 
he  saw  men,  deprived  even  of  the  convict's  aUowance, 
sickening  with  hunger  and  thirst, — ^male  and  female 
prisoners  huddled  together  in  dark  and  filthy  dungeons, 
where  light  and  air  were  almost  excluded,  where  the 
wretched  occupants  dragged  heavy  weights  on  their 
limbs,  and  where  delicate  women  lay  shivering  on  the 
naked  stones,  shut  out  from  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  better  things. 

Ilere  vice  became  more  vicious,  and  misery  more 
miserable.  Crime  was  a  field  where  cruelty  and 
avarice  reaped  abundant  harvests,  and  punishment  an 
instrument  of  torture  and  oppression,  rather  than  of 
prevention.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  description  of 
Plymouth  prison  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 

"  The  gaol  had  a  room  for  felonii  whieh  was  ealled  the 
ehink,  aeventeen  feet  long,  eight  wide,  and  only  five  and 
a  half  high,  so  that  a  pereon  of  ordinaiy  stature  could  not 
stand  erect  in  it !  This  diabolical  dungeon  was  also  dark 
and  stifling,  having  neither  air  nor  light,  except  such  as 
eoald  straggle  thjoogh  a  wicket  in  the  door,  five  inches 
by  seven  in  dimensions.  Yet  Howard  learnt  with 
horror  that  three  men  had  been  kept  in  this  den,  under 
a  sentence  of  transportation,  for  nearly  two  months  1 
They  coald  neither  see  nor  breathe  frcelj,  nor  conld 
they  stand  upright  To  keep  alire  at  all,  they  were 
forced  tocroocb,  each  in  his  turn,  at  the  wicket,  to  catch 
a  few  inspirations  of  air ;  otherwise  they  must  have  died 
of  suffocation,  for  the  door  was  rarely  opened.  When 
Howard  saw  it,  the  dodr  had  not  been  opened  for  fire 
weeks,  and  yet  it  was  inhabiled  f  He  caused  the  bolts 
to  be  ahot  and  an  entry  made ;  but  the  indescribable 
stench  which  issued  would  have  driven  back  any  less 
courageous  visitor;  be,  however,  forced  his  way  in,  and 
found  there  a  pjillid  mi^nble  wretch,  who  had 
languished  in  that  living  grave  for  seventy  mortal 
days,  awaiting  transportation.  The  prisoner  declared  to 
his  qoestioner  that  he  would  prefer  being  executed  at 
once — and  no  wonder." 

Howard's  labours  were  unremitting,  and  slowly  but 
surely  produced  tlteir  results.  The  friends  of  reform 
saw  the  energetic  character  of  the  phihmthropist,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  arming  themselves  with  his 
abilities  in  Parliament.  They  requested  him  to 
become  candidate  at  the  election  in  Bedford,  in  op- 
position to  two  corruption-mongers.  Sir  William  Wake 
and  Mr.  Sparrow.  The  contest  was  spirited.  An 
election  fever  threw  the  community  into  excitement, 
and  a  clergyman  who  saw  the  money-influence  exerted 
by  one  of  the  candidates,  alluded  broadly  to  him  in  his 
text  on  Sunday  morning — "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  one  fartliing  P  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

Money,  hovrever,  prevailed  against  Howard's  good 
name,  and  the  clergyman's  wit,  and  the  phihm- 
thropbt  reoiained  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.    His 


defeat  was  a  triumph  for  bumaiiity.     Mora  ridi- 
cule than  honour  is  now  reaped  in  the  Commons, 
and    he  was  thus   saved   firom  the    disgrace,    to 
prosecute  hia  miaaion  of  mercy.    The  Continent  was     ■ 
now  selected  as  a  wider  field  of  hkbour.    The  Bastilc 
was  then  shut  against  his  inspectioD,  but  the  civil     ■ 
prisons  of  Paris  were  opened  to  him,  and  presented     j 
somewhat  of  a  contrast  with  those  of  Londaa.     In 
Holland,  the  earth  was  not,  as  then  in  England, 
fattened  on  tlie  fruits  of  the  pdlows.    llieie  had  not     ' 
been  in  Amsterdam  one  execution  for  ten  years.    In 
Germany  the  horrid  engines  of  torture  wcfe  still  in 
vigorous  play.    Betuming  to  England,  lie  oontinaed 
his  survey  there,  remarking   that   the  keepers   of 
prisons  wero  in  numerous  cases  iroaea,  whose  gentle 
natures  were  shown  in  the  severities  pnctiaed  on 
their  prisoners. 

The  only  place  where  Howard  found  the  prisons 
clean,  airy,  and  wholesome,  where  cruelty  was  un- 
known, and  iriiere  punishment  was  rqpilated  by 
justice,  was  the  Kepublic  of  Geneva.  There  the  gaob 
might  have  been  taken  as  models  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  There  the  spirit  of  freedom  vras  recognised.  . 
If  prisoners  escaped,  they  were  not,  if  recaptured, 
subject  to  any  additional  penalty — ^it  was  the  neglect  i 
of  their  keepers  which  vras  punished ;  a  system  which  I 
ensured  precaution  and  prevented  cruelty.  Howard 
•  heard  of  one  remarkable  instance.  He  visited  the 
I  gaol  in  Basle,  which  was  in  a  lofty  tower,  but  con- 
tained then  no  immates.  At  the  summit,  near  the 
great  dockj  was  a  strong-room,  only  six  feet  high, 
entered  through  a  trap  in  the  roof.  Remarkii^  on 
the  unusual  security  of  this  cell,  he  was  told  that  a 
man  had,  shortly  before,  actually  broken  from  it. 
The  only  instrument  he  had  was  a  spoon,  which  he 
sharpened  and  employed  to  cut  from  the  wall  a  piece 
of  timber.  This  was  to  be  used  in  breaking  tlic 
fastenings  of  the  trap.  Aware  of  the  vigilance  of  hb 
keepers,  he  found  it  difficult  to  effect  his  purpose 
without  noise.  It  was  impossible  to  strike  the  hinges 
without  creating  an  alarm. 

**  Here  there  eeemed  an  insuperable  dtgectian  to  his 
design.  But  the  tower  clock  was  near  to  his  room. 
This  suggested  a  chance.  By  proceeding  caDtioosly,  he 
gradually  acquired  the  knack  of  hitting  the  bolts  with 
his  log  just  as  the  great  clock  was  striking  the  hoar, 
with  such  nicety  of  operation,  that  the  bwon  entirely 
overpowered  the  sound.  In  this  way  he  made  himaelf 
master  of  his  immediate  cell,  the  trap  of  which  he  could 
now  open  and  shut  at  pleasure— that  ii^  ai  the  striking 
of  the  hours.  So  far  all  went  well.  He  hail,  however,  some 
other  doors  to  force,  and  two  or  three  galleries  to  pass, 
all  the  while  ninning  the  greatest  risk  of  detection 
from  the  patrolling  guards.  Nothing  daonted  by  hia 
numerouB  perils,  he  pushed  his  outworks  further  and 
further  daily ;  securing  his  retreat  as  he  went  alonff, 
and  returning  to  his  cell  whenever  he  expected  the 
officers  to  be  about.  In  this  fashion  he  worked  his  way. 
till  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  h<?%meiged  on  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  in  the  open  air  and  sky,  bvt  at  a  frightfdl  , 
distance  from  the  ground." 

A  rope,  coiled  up  in  a  comer,  showed  the  means  of 
descent.  Uncertain  whether  its  length  would  prove 
saiTicient,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  chance, 
as  dawn  was  rapidly  breaking,  and  the  sun  would 
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betray  his  flight.  The  rope  was  fastened,  the  descent 
commenced,  but  the  suHtaining  line  gave  way,  and  the 
prisoner  fell  heayily  to  the  ground.  Many  of  his  ribs 
and  limb-bonea  were  broken,  but  his  recovery — ^which 
was  declared  impossible — slowly  took  place,  and  good 
in  his  case  springing  from  evil,  he  obtained  a  free 
pardon  from  the  Republican  authorities. 

The  publication  of  Howard's  work  on  the  State  of 
Prisons  created  a  wide-spread  sensation,  and  awakened 
much  discussion*  Leaving  it  to  produce  its  results, 
he  travelled  again  in  HoUand,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  again  in  England,  eveiywhere 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  undei^ing 
extraordinary  fatigues  and  privations,  exposing  himself 
to  dangers  bom  infection  by  land,  and  from  storms  by 
sea,  but  everywhere  leaving  behind  him  records  of  his 
visit,  in  the  shape  of  charity,  and  bearing  away  the 
blessings  of  the  unfortunate,  and  the  good  will  of  all 
men.  Another  and  another  European  pilgrimage 
succeeded.  He  published  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  introduced  the  beginnings  of  a  vigorous 
reform,  even  into  the  prison-system  of  the  Continent, 
because  his  labours  were  incessant,  his  efforts  un- 
tiriug.  For  twelve  years  ^his  wanderings  had  con- 
tinned.  He  had  gone  through  every  country  in 
Europe  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  visiting  nil 
their  places  of  captivity;  he  had  travelled  42,000 
miles,  and  had  expended  more  than  80,000/.  on  his 
labour  of  love,  in  journeying,  in  relieving  the  sick, 
or  buying  freedom  for  the  captive.  His  mission 
seemed  now  ended.  He  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his 
power.  He  saw  the  budding  of  his  labours,  and 
trusted  to  see  them  ripen.  })ut  he  would  not  pass 
the  interval  in  repose  whilst  there  remained  a  field 
where  benevolence  could  work.  «  The  plague  had 
broken  out  on  the  continent.  He  determined  to  set 
forth,  to  visit  the  cities  of  the  pestilence,  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  discover,  if  possible, 
a  remedy.  The  French  Government,  with  the  usual 
vindictivenoss  of  tyranny,  refused  him  permission  to 
inspect  Marseilles,  or  imy  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  mean  enmity  of  despotic  power  was  not  to 
baffle  a  will  like  that  of  Howard.  He  disguised 
himself,  braved  the  danger,  travelled  through  Jb'rance 
at  imminent  peril,  escaped  from  pursuit,  continued  his 
journey  through  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  to  Malta,  visited  the  lazarettos,  and  set  foot 
upon  Asiatic  soU  at  Smyrna,  in  May,  1786.  Tlie 
plague  was  then  raging  at  Constantinople,  whither  he 
went.  His  medical  knowledge  was  not  small,  and  liis 
services  were  eminently  useful. 

"  The  favourite  daughter  of  a  powerful  Mussclman, 
high  in  rank  and  office  about  the  court,  had  been  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  all 
the  celebrities  at  Constantinople,  and  the  father  was 
vainly  struggling  to  reconcile  himnclf  to  her  los»,  when 
he  heard  of  the  wonderful  cures  performed  by  the 
Prankish  phyi^ician.  Howard  was  immediately  im- 
plored to  come  and  see  the  great  man*8  daughter.  He 
went,  and  seeing  that  her  malady  was  not  so  desperate 
as  to  defy  the  science  of  the  West,  prescribed  some 
medicines,  which  gave  instant  relief.  The  crisis  of  her 
malady  passed  over,  and  she  soon  afterwards  recovered. 


The  grave'old  Turk  oould  set  no  bounds  to  his  gratitude. 
He  prefised  upon  the  saviour  of  his  child  a  purse  contain- 
ing 2000  sequins,  (about  900/.,)  which  was  of  course  abso- 
lutely refused.  Howard  told  him  he  never  took  money 
for  his  services,  but  would  not  object  to  take  a  himdful 
of  grapes  from  his  sumptuous  garden.  The  fee  solicited 
astonished  the  Turk,  not  less  than  the  skill  exhibited ; 
he  evidently  could  not  comprehend  it ;  but  with  a  pious 
ejaculation,  commanded  his  servants  to  furnish  the 
Frank  with  a  supply  of  the  choicest  ftruiU  so  long  as  he 
should  sojourn  in  that  place/' 

We  soon  find  Howard  sailing  to  Venice,  baring 
extended  his  inquiries  and  exerted  his  energies 
in  every  manner  possible.  During  this  voyage, 
one; of  his  greatest  perils  occurred.  A  Barbary 
privateer  assailed  the  yessel.  A  savage  and  san- 
guinary conflict  took  place.  Howard,  the  man  of 
peace,  the  apostle  of  mercy,  now  proved  his  English 
blood.  Where  danger  was  most  imminent,  on  the 
reeking  deck,  amid  the  hottest  fire,  he  was  stand- 
ing to  his  gun  with  the  coolness  and  eonrage  of 
a  veteran  sailor.  One  large  cannon  was  on  board. 
This  he  charged,  almost  to  the  muzzle,  with  nails, 
spikes,  and  bullets,  and,  when  a  favourable  chance 
occurred,  poured  the  murderous  volley  full  amid  the 
pirate's  crew,  scattering  death  on  all  hands  among 
them,  and  inspiring  them  with  such  terror  that  they 
fled.  Thus,  wherever  Howard  was,  in  the  hannts  of 
crime,  in  the  last  refuges  of  misery,  in  the  desolated 
places  of  the  plague,  or  where  blood  was  flowing  in 
conflict,  he  was  of  service  to  his  fellow-men.  No 
over-wrought  panegyric  need  be  written  of  him.  His 
name  is  blazoned  among  the  brightest  records  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  an  honourable  feature  in  the  civilization 
of  the  present  age,  that  when  an  opportunity  occurs, 
the  press  is  ever  ready  to  awaken  the  memory  of 
good  deeds,  to  recall  the  recollection  of  services 
rendered.  An  assurance  is  thus  given  to  those  whom 
their  own  talents,  or  the  accidents  of  fortune,  have 
placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  afford  assistance  to 
mankind,  that  neglected  as  they  may  be  whilst  life 
remains,  their  memory  will  be  honoured  when  they 
mingle  their  dust  with  the  forgotten  dead.  And  such 
an  opportunity,  in  Howard's  case,  is  offered  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  IHxon's  biography. 

Howard's  son  was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Tlie 
victim  of  his  own  vices,  the  young  man  had  long 
been  afflicted  with  a  fearful  malady,  and  his  father, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  reinstate  his  health,  and 
recall  his  reason,  consented  to  his  confinement.  John 
Howard,  now  an  old  man,  then  visited  Cardington 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time.  A  new  pilgrimage 
lay  before  him.  Again  the  cities  of  the  plague  called 
him  from  his  country,  and  he  left  it,  to  return  no 
more.  The  sick  and  the  distressed  still  claimed  his 
whole  energies,  and  while  at  Cherson,  in  Russian 
Tartary,  attending  a  young  lady  prostrated  by  a 
dangerous  fever,  he  caught  the  infection,  which 
rapidly  ripening  into  a  frightful  disease,  threw  him  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  reduced  him  to  helpless  weak- 
ness, and  at  length,  on  the  20ih  of  January,  1790, 
deprived  the  world  of  one  of  its  best  friends.  Howard 
died.    His  death  was  a  calamity  to  mankind.    Ono 
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loud  wail  of  lanienfation  rose  from  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Thames,  and  alon^ 
the  shores  bj  the  Tagus»  NcTa,  and  Dardanelles.  The 
province  of  Chersoa  was  sjptead  over  with  mourning, 
and  all  eiTilized  mankind  felt  that  in  the  loss  of  Joim 
Howard  it  had  cause  for  bitter  and  bsting  sorrow. 

We  Iiave  touched  on  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
points  in  the  great  philanthropist's  career,  but  we 
hare  merely,  as  it  were,  galloped  tlirough  the  varied 
scenes  of  his  life.  Li  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  volume 
the  reader  will  find  such  a  mnltiplidtj  of  adventures, 
of  descriptions^  of  incidents,  of  anecdotes^  and  of 
touching  domestic  episodes,  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
deeplj  intoxated  in  it.  Indeed,  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  a  romance  pervades  it.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasant  and  powerfnl  style,  devoid,  except  in  a  few 
isobted  instances,  of  affectation,  and  that  exaggerated 
colouring  too  commonly  observed  in  similar  works. 
A  few  literary  eccentricities  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  few  and  unobtrusive.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
such  a  record  of  his  life  that  Howard,  had  he  antici- 
pated such  a  thing  at  all,  would  have  desired.  We 
believe  it  to  be  Mr.  Dixon's  first  published  book.  If 
his  second,  "  The  London  Prisons,"  which  is  announced 
as  under  preparation,  and  for  which  we  are  eagerly 
looking,  be  equal  in  interest  and  ability  to  the  pre- 
sent, he  will  at  once  have  established  his  reputation  as 
a  literary  man. 

» 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTUllE.i 
This  is  a  work  that  none  but  a  man  of  genius  and 
an  enthusiast  could  have  produced.  It  abounds  in 
original  thought.  The  writer  sees  deep  into  the  heart 
of  things,  and  unfolds  their  finer  relations.  His  writings 
tend  to  withdraw  the  artist  from  mere  routine,  and 
recall  him  to  great  principles.  Earnest  himself,  he  has 
the  faculty  of  communicating  much  of  his  own  earnest- 
ness to  his  reader — a  true  sign  of  mental,  power. 
With  these  great  and  valuable  qualities  he  is,  if  we 
mistake  not,  not  a  little  inconsistent  and  visionary, 
and,  much  as  we  find  to  admire  in  his  work,  we  arc 
far  from  accepting  all  his  reasonings  and  opinions. 

.  It  should  he  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that  this  is  a 
book  partly  addressed,  and  indeed  fully  intelligible 
only  to  students  of  architecture,  and  partly  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  general  reader.  It  is,  of 
course,  rather  in  the  latter  than  the  former  point  of 
view  that  we  propose  to  regard  it  here,  giving  an 
outline  of  its  phm,  and  culling  such  passages  as  may 
serve  to  show  the  style  and  spirit  of  its  execution. 

That  architecture  has  made  less  progress  amongst 
us  of  late  years  than  painting,  few  will  be  disposed 
to  deny.  Our  public  and  private  buildings  bear 
kuuentablc  testimony  to  the  fact.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, can  exceed  the  incongruous  variety  of  our 
churches,  or  tiie  jumble  of  all  stales  and  shapes  and 
dates  which  they  present.  Happily,  indeed,  few  are 
built  as  if  for  eternity ;  there  is  a  rage  for  clieap  bar- 

(1)  "The  Seren  Lamps  of  Architecture."    By  John  Riukio, 
of  *'  Modern  Palnlert.''    Bmitti,  Elder,  ft  Co. . 


gains  which  carries  with  it  its  own  ponishment.  A 
paltry  spirit  of  false  economy,  combined  with  m  desire 
for  meretricious  ornamental  display,  is  their  principal 
characteristic.  Happily,  indeed,  abetter  spirit  is  at 
length  gaining  grooiid-  The  nnmberof  valoaUc  pub- 
lications npon  architecture,  more  especially  apon  oar 
own  antiquities,  the  influence  of  aidia»logical  societies, 
and  a  growing  taste  among  our  dergy — ftnd  ereu 
among  dissenting  bodies — for  the  revival  of  our  own 
Christian  aidutecture,  have  ahready  prodooed  a  conside- 
rable diange.  In  this  revival,  however,  the  tares  hare 
sprung  up  with  the  wheat — an  indiscriminating  slavish 
spirit  of  imitation,  and  an  equally  arbitrary  combina- 
tion of  existing  elements.  Nothing;  therefore,  could 
Ce  better  timed  than  a  work  like  Mr.  Raskin's. 

"  I  have  long  felt,"  he  says,  *'convineed  of  theneeesslty, 
in  order  to  its  progress,  of  some  determined  effort  to  ex- 
tricate from  the  confused  mass  of  partial  traditioos  and 
dogmata  with  which  it  has  become  encumbered  dann^ 
imperfect  or  restricted  pnctice,  those  large  principle*  of 
rigtit  which  are  applicable  to  every  stage  and  style  of  it. 
Uniting  the  tedmieal  and  imaginatiTe  elements  as 
essentially  as  humanity  does  sool  and  body,  it  shovs 
the  same  infirmly  balanced  liability  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  lower  part  over  the  higher,  to  interference  of  the 
constructiTe,  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
reflective,  element  This  tendency,  like  every  o4her 
form  of  materialism,  is  increasing  with  the  advance  of 
the  age ;  and  the  only  lavs  which  resist  it,  based  upon 
partial  precedents,  and  already  regarded  with  disrespect 
as  decrepit,  if  not;  with  defiance  as  tyrannical,  are 
evidently  inapplicable  to  the  new  forms  and  functions 
of  the  art,  which  the  necessities  of  the  day  demand. 
How  many  these  neceesiiies  may  become,  cannot  be 
conjectured;  they  rise,  strange  and  impatient,  out  of 
every  modem  shadow  of  change.  How  &r  it  may  be 
possible  to  meet  them  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  essential 
characters  of  architectural  art,  cannot  be  determined  by 
specific  calculation  or  observance.  There  is  no  law,  no 
principle,  based  on  past  practice,  which  may  not  be 
overthrown  in  a  moment,  by  the  arising  of  a  new 
condition,  or  the  invention  of  a  new  material ;  and  the 
most  rational,  if  not  the  only,  mode  of  averting  the 
danger  of  an  utter  dissolntion  of  all  that  is  systematic 
and  consistent  in  our  practice,  or  of  ancient  authority 
in  our  judgment,  is  to  cease,  for  a  little  while,  our 
endeavours  to  deal  with  the  multiplying  host  of  par> 
ticular  abuses,  restraints,  or  requirements;  and  en- 
deavour to  determine,  as  the  guides  of  every  effort,  some 
constant,  general,  and  irrefragable  laws  of  right — laws, 
which  based  upon  man*s  nature,  not  upon  his  know- 
ledge, may  possess  so  far  the  unchangcableness  of 
the  one,  as  that  neither  the  increase  nor  imperfection  of 
the  other  may  be  able  to  assault  or  invalidate  them." 

These  laws, then — ^these  "Seven Lamps,"  arc  "Sacri- 
fice," "Truth,"  "Power,"  "Beauty,"  "Life,"  "Me- 
mory," and  "Obedience."  The  general  reader  will 
be  puzzled  to  know  what  all  these  attributes  can  have 
to  do  with  architecture.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  is 
disposed  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  successful  practice  of 
art  in  its  relation  to  religion  and  morality :  it  must 
be  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  general  laws  of  God.  Tliat  this  is 
the  true  foundation  and  condition  of  all  art  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  of  every  human  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment, we  devoutly  believe.  It  is  in  his  manner  of  de- 
veloping this  noble  idea  that  we  arc  disposed  sometimes 
to  differ  from  our  author.  .He  is  often  profound  and 
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beautiful,  in  Ills  observations,  bat,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
>¥e  are  compelled  to  deprecate— together  it  would 
seem,  vith  other  of  the  writer's  admirers — analogies 
and  reasonings  drawn  from  Scripture;  often  fai^ 
fetched,  and,  to  our  thinking,  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  spirit  of  **  Sacrifice  "  which,  as  in 
past  ages,  would  lead  us  to  make  oiTeriugs  from  our 
superfluity  for  the  adornment  of  the  house  of  God, 
our  author  admits  that  its  revival  is  more  to  be 
desired  for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  that  actuates  it 
than  for  the  result  it  may  produce. 

"  The  church,"  as  he  finely  says,  "has  no  need  of  any 
visible  splendours — ^her  power  is  independent  of  them, 
her  purtly  U  in  sotm  degree  opposed  to  them-.  The 
simplicity  of  a  pastoral  sanctuary  is  lovelier  than  the 
majesty  of  an  urban  temple ;  and  it  may  bo  more  than 
questioned  vhether,  in  the  people,  such  majesty  has 
ever  been  the  source  of  any  increase  of  effective  piety, 
but  to  the  builders  it  has  heen,  and  ever  must  be.  It  is 
not  the  church  we  want»  but  the  sacrifice;  not  the 
emotion  of  admiration,  but  the  act  of  adoration ;  not 
the  gift,  but  the  giving." 

If  it  be  indeed  so,  may  it  not  well  be  urged  that 

the  duties  of  the  times  alter  with  its  circumstances ; 

that  the  work  of  educating  the  masses,  as  well  as 

improving  their  physical  condition — of  storming  the 

strongholds  of  ignorance  and  depravity  around  us — and 

of  sending  the  Gospel  into  foreign  lands — are  the  prime 

necessities  of  our  age,  and,  consequently,  the  most 

religious  use  to  which  the  liberalities  of  the  wealthy, 

and  the  minuter  contributions  of  the  masses  can  be 

applied.    Por  this,  too,  our  author  is  the  first  to 

plead ;  but  yet  he  reminds  us,  and  perhaps  truly,  that 

*'  the  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  is  sacrificed  in 

domestic  vanities,  if  not  absolutely  and  meaning- 

Icssly  lost  in  domestic  discomforts  and  encumbrances, 

would,  if  collectively  offered  and  wisely  employed, 

build  a  marble  church  for  every  town  in  England — 

such  a  church  as  it  should  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even 

to  pass  near  in  our  daily  ways  and  walks." 

Under  the  head  of  "Truth**  the  author  seeks  to 
apply  the  ethics  that  should  regulate  our  moral  life  to 
the  practice  of  architecture :— 

"I  would  have,"  he  says,  "the  Spirit  or  Lamp  of 
Truth  cle«r  in  the  hearts  of  our  artists  and  handi- 
cnirtsmen,  not  as  if  the  truthful  practice  of  handicrafts 
could  far  ad\'ance  the  cause  of  truth,  but  because  I  would 
fain  see  the  handicrafts  urged  hy  the  spurs  of  chivalry ; 
and  it  is  indeed  marvellous  to  see  what  power  and 
universality  there  is  in  this  single  principle,  and  how  in 
the  consulting  or  forgetting  of  it  lies  half  the  dignity, 
or  decline  of  every  art  and  act  of  man." 

In  this  spirit  he  sets  himself  to  detect  what  he 
considers  unfair  expedients  and  false  appearances  in 
structure  and  ornament,  in  all  which  there  is  much 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  study.  He  traces 
the  growth  and  decline  of  medissval  architecture, 
indicating  the  departure  from  legitimate  principles 
which  led  to  its  corruption  and  downfal : — 

"It  was  because  it  had  lost  its  own  strength,  and 
disobeyed  its  own  lawa— because  its  order,  and  con- 
sidlency,  and  organization,  had  been  broken  through — 
that  it  could  oppose  no  resistance  to  the  rush  of  over- 
whelming innovation.    And  this,  observe,  all  because  it 


had  sacrificed  a  single  truth.  From  that  one  surrender 
of  its  integrity,  from  that  one  endeavour  to  assume  the 
semblance  of  what  it  was  not,  arose  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  disease  and  decrepitude,  which  rotted  away  the 
pillars  of  its  supremacy.  It  was  not  because  its  time 
was  come;  it  wr«  not  because  it  was  scorned  by  the 
classical  Komanists,  or  dreaded  by  the  faithful  Pro- 
testant That  scorn  and  that  fear  i  t  m  ight  have  survived , 
and  lived ;  it  would  have  stood  forth  in  stem  comparison 
with  the  enervated  sensuality  of  the  renaissance;  it 
would  have  risen  in  renewed  and  purified  honour,  and 
with  a  new  soul,  from  the  ashes  into  which  it  sank, 
giving  up  its  glory,  as  it  had  received  it,  for  the  honour 
of  God— but  its  own  truth  was  gone,  and  it  sank  for 
ever.  There  was  ho  wisdom  nor  strength  left  in  it,  to 
raise  it  from  the  dust ;  and  the  error  of  zeal,  and  the 
sofLnesa  of  luxury,  smote  it  down  and  dissolved  it  away. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  remember  this,  as  we  tread  upon  the 
bare  ground  of  its  foundations,  and  stumble  over  its 
scattered  stones.  Those  rent  skeletons  of  pierced  wall, 
through  which  onr  sea-winds  moan  and  murmur, 
strewing  Uiem  joint  by  joint,  and  bone  by  bone,  along 
the  bleak  promontories  on  which  the  Pharos  lights  came 
once  from  houses  of  prayer — those  grey  arches  and  quiet 
aisles  under  which  tho  dieep  of  our  vadleys  feed  and  rest 
on  the  turf  that  has  buried  their  altars — those  shapeless 
heaps,  that  are  not  of  the  Earth,  which  lift  our  fields 
into  strange  and  sudden  banks  of  flowers,  and  stay  onr 
mountain  streams  with  stones  that  are  not  their  own, 
have  other  thoughts  to  ask  from  us  than  those  of 
mourning  for  the  rage  that  despoiled,  or  tho  fear  that 
forsook  them.  It  was  not  the  robber,  not  the  fanatic, 
not  the  blasphemer,  who  sealed  the  destruction  that  they 
had  wrought ;  the  war,  the  wrath,  the  terror,  might  have 
worked  their  worst,  and  the  strong  walls  would  have 
risen,  and  the  slight  pillars  would  have  started  again, 
from  under  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  But  they  could 
not  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  own  violated  truth." 

The  chapter  on  "Power"  treats  of  the  principles 
which  produce  breadth  and  grandeur  in  architecture, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive. 

"Whatever  is  in  architecture  fair  or  beautiful,  is 
imitated  from  natural  forms ;  and  what  is  not  so  derived, 
but  depends  for  its  dignity  upon  arrangement  and 
government  received  from  human  mind,  becomes  the 
expression  of  the  power  of  that  mind,  and  receives  a 
sublimity  high  in  proportion  to  the  power  expressed. 
All  buildiug,  therefore,  shows  man  either  as  gathering 
or  governing ;  and  the  secretA  of  his  success  are  his 
knowing  what  to  gather,  and  how  to  rule.  These  are 
the  two  great  intellectual  Lamps  of  Architecture  ;  the 
one  consisting  in  a  just  and  humble  veneration  for  the 
works  of  God  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other  in  an 
understanding  of  the  dominion  over  those  works  which 
has  been  vested  in  man. 

"  Besides  this  expression  of  living  authority  and  power, 
there  is,  however,  a  sympathy  in  the  forms  of  noble 
building,  with  what  is  most  sublime  in  natural  things ; 
and  it  is  the  governing  Power  directed  by  this  sympathy, 
whose  operation  I  shall  at  present  endeavour  to  trace, 
abandoning  all  inquiry  into  the  more  abstract  fields  of 
Invention  :  for  this  latter  faculty,  and  the  questions  of 
proportion  and  arrangement  connected  with  its  dis- 
cussion, can  only  be  rightly  examined  in  a  general 
view  of  all  the  arts ;  but  its  sympathv,  in  architecture, 
with  the  vast  controlling  powers  of  iNature  herself,  is 
special,  and  may  shortly  be  considered ;  and  that  with 
the  moreiadvantage,  that  it  has,  of  late,  been  little  felt 
or  regarded  by  architects." 

He  then  enters  upon  the  best  arrangements  to  pro* 
duce  the  desired  effect  of  vastness,  and  to  remind  us, 
however  feebly,  of  the  joy  we  have  "  in  contemplating 
the  flatness  and  sweep  of  great  plains  and  broad  seas. 
In  one  of  his  best  passages  he  says  :-^ 
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*' And  it  iaa  noble  thhigfor  men  to  do  this  with  their 
cat  Rtonc  or  moulded  clay,  and  to  make  the  face  of  a 
wall  look  iafiaito,  and  its  edge  against  the  sky  like  an 
horizon :  or  evon  If  less  than  this  be  reached,  it  is  still 
delightful  to  mark  the  pUy  of  passing  light  on  its  broad 
surface,  and  to  see  by  how  many  artihces  and  gradations 
of  tinting  and  shadow,  time  and  storm  will  set  their 
wild  signatures  upon  it;  and  how  in  the  rising  or 
declining  of  the  day  the  unbroken  tM-ilight  rests  long 
and  luridly  on  its  hi^h  lineloss  forehead,  aud  fades  away 
untraceably  down  its  tiers  of  confused  and  countless 
stone." 

A  fine  specimen  of  his  manner  of  tliiuking  and  ex- 
pressing himself  is  the  following : — 

**  Poaitlve  shade  is  a  moro  necessary  and  more  sublime 
thing  in  an  architect's  hands  than  in  a  painter's.  For 
the  latter  being  able  to  temper  bis  light  with  an  under 
tone  throughout,  and  to  make  it  delightful  with  sweet 
colour,  or  awful  with  lurid  colour,  and  to  represent 
distance,  and  air  and  sun,  by  the  depth  of  it,  and  fill 
itA  whole  space  with  expression,  can  deal  with  an 
enormous,  nay,  almost  with  an  uniyersal,  extent  of  it, 
and  the  best  painters  most  delight  in  such  extent ;  but 
as  light,  with  the  architect,  is  nearly  always  liable  to 
become  full  and  untompered  sunshine  seen  upon  solid 
surface,  his  only  rests,  and  his  chief  means  of  sublimity, 
are  definite  shades.  So  that,  after  size  and  weight,  the 
Power  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
quantity  (whether  measured  in  space  or  intonseness)  of 
its  shadow;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  reality  of  its 
works,  and  the  use  and  influence  they  have  in  the  daiW 
life  of  men,  (aa  opposed  to  those  works  of  art  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  in  times  of  rest  or  of  pleasures,) 
require  of  it  that  it  should  express  a  kind  of  human 
sympathy,  by  a  measure  of  darkness  as  great  as  there  is 
in  human  life ;  and  that  as  the  great  poem  and  great 
fiction  generally  affect  us  most  by  the  majesty  of  their 
masses  of  shade,  and  cannot  take  hold  upon  us  if  they 
aflTect  a  continuance  of  lyric  sprightliness,  but  must  be 
serious  often,  and  sometimes  melancholy,  else  they  do 
not  express  the  truth  of  this  wild  world  of  ours ;  so  there 
must  bo,  in  this  magnificently  human  art  of  architecture, 
some  equivalent  expression  for  the  trouble  and  wrath  of 
life,  for  its  sorrow  and  its  mystery :  and  this  it  can  only 
give  by  depth  or  diffusion  of  gloom,  by  the  frown  upon 
its  front,  and  the  shadow  of  its  recess.  So  that  Hem* 
brandtism  is  a  noble  manner  in  architecture,  though  a 
false  one  in  painting;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  over  any 
building  was  truly  great,  unless  it  had  mighty  masses, 
vigorous  and  deep,  of  shadow  mingled  with  its  sur&ce. 
And  among  the  Jirst habits  timt  a  young  architect  sftould 
learn,  u  that  of  tfiinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a 
dc/tign  in  its  miseraJblc  liny  skdvlon  ;  but  conceiving  it 
as  it  will  be  toltentlie  dawn  lights  it,  and  the  dusk  leaves 
it  ;  wly'n  its  stones  will  he  hot,  and  its  crannies  cool ; 
when  (Ac  lizards  will  bajtk  on  the  one,  and  the  birds  build 
in  0\Q  otJier,  Let  him  design  uitfi  the  senne  of  cold  and 
heat  upon  him;  let  him  cut  out  the  slmdows,  as  men  dig 
wdls  m  unwatered  plains  ;  and  lead  along  the  lights, 
as  a  founder  does  hut  /lot  meUd  ;  lot  him  keep  the  full 
command  of  both,  and  see  that  he  knows  how  they  fall, 
and  where  they  fade.  His  paper  lines  and  proportions 
are  of  no  value :  all  that  he  has  to  do  must  be  done  by 
spaces  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  his  business  is  to  see 
tnat  the  one  is  broad  and  bold  enough  not  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  twilight,  and  the  other  deep  enouirh  not 
to  be  dried  like  a  shallow  pool  by  a  noon-day  suu/' 

In  investigating  the  principles  that  produce  beauty, 
our  author  assigns,  and  justly,  the  first  placj  to  the 
,  imitation  of  natural  forms,  and  ho  insists,  perlmps  too 
I  strongly,  on  the  converse  of  this — ^that  forms  which 
,  are  not  taken  from  natural  objects  must  be  ugly.  He 
I  touches  on  the  proper  principles  of  ornament,  propor- 


tion, and  colour,  the  conditions  of  which  he  considers 
to  be  combined  in  only  one  building  in  the  worlds* 
the  celebrated  Campanilei  the  work  of  Qtotto,  at 
Florence : — 

"In  ita  first  appeal  to  the  stranger's  eye  there  is 
something  unpleasing;  a  mingling,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
of  over  severity  with  over  minuteness.  Bat  let  him 
privc  it  time,  as  he  should  to  all  other  consummate  art. 
I  remember  well  how,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  despise  that 
Campanile,  and  think  it  meanly  smooth  and  finished. 
Bat  I  have  since  lived  beside  it  many  a  day,  and  looked 
out  upon  it  from  my  windows  by  sunlight  and  moon- 
light, and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  profound  and 
gloomy  appeared  to  mo  the  savagcness  of  the  Northern 
Gothlo,  when  I  afterwards  stood,  for  the  first  time, 
beneath  the  front  of  Salisbury.  The  conlmst  is  indeed 
strange,  if  it  could  be  qaiokly  felt,  between  the  rising 
of  those  grey  walls  out  of  their  quiet  swarded  space,  like 
dark  and  barren  rocks  out  of  a  green  lake,  with  their 
rude,  mouldering,  rough-grained  shafts,  and  triple 
lights,  without  traceiy  or  other  ornament  than  the 
martins*  nests  in  the  height  of  them,  and  that  briprht, 
smooth,  sunny  surface  of  glowing  jasper,  those  spiral 
shafts  and  fairy  traceries,  so  white,  so  faint,  so  crystalline, 
that  their  slight  shapes  are  hardly  traced  in  darkness  on 
the  pallor  of  the  Eastern  sky,  that  serene  height  of 
mountain  alaliastcr,  coloured  like  a  morning  cloud,  and 
chased  like  a  sea  shell.  And  if  this  be,  as  I  believe  it, 
the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture,  is  there 
not  something  to  be  learned  by  looking  back  to  the 
early  life  of  him  who  raised  iti  I  said  that  the  Po\%cr 
of  human  mind  had  its  growth  in  the  Wildcrnc^ ; 
much  more  must  the  love  and  the  conception  of  that 
beauty,  whose  every  line  and  hue  we  have  seen  to  be,  at 
the  best,  a  faded  image  of  Qod's  daily  work,  and  on 
arrested  my  of  some  star  of  creation,  be  given  chiefly  in 
the  places  which  he  has  gladdened  by  planting  there  tlic 
fir  tree  and  the  pine.  Not  within  the  walls  of  Florence, 
but  among  the  far  aw^  fields  of  her  lilies,  was  the  child 
trained  who  was  to  raise  that  headstone  of  Beauty  above 
her  towers  of  watch  and  war.  liemembcr  all  that  he 
became  ;  count  the  sacred  thoughts  with  which  he  filled 
the  heart  of  Italy ;  ask  those  who  followed  him  what  tbey 
learned  at  his  feet ;  and  when  you  have  numbered  his 
labours,  and  received  their  testimony,  if  it  seem  to 
you  that  God  had  verily  poured  out  upon  this  His 
servant  no  common  nor  restrained  portion  of  His  Spirit, 
and  that  he  was  indeed  a  king  anion^  the  children  of 
men,  remember  also  that  the  logend  upon  his  crown 
was  that  of  David's  :— '  I  took  thee  from  the  sheepcote, 
and  from  following  the  sheep.' " 

The  sixth  "Lamp"— that  of  "Life  "—is,  perhaps, 
the  most  curious  of  the  whole,  wherein  the  author 
developea  his  peculiar  fancies  and  predilections,  on 
which  we  have  not  space  to  dwell.  Many  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  cites  the  fa9adcs  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  and  the  Doge's  Palaoe  at  Vonice  aa 
models  of  beautiful^  and  what  he  calls  /icia^,  architec- 
ture. We  have  gased  upon  these,  and  all  the  other 
pet  buildings  of  Mr.  Ruskin — the  aforesaid  Cam  pa- 
uilo  at  Florence,  the  Palasso  Veochio,  the  Venetian 
Qothic  palaoes— certainly  with  exquisite  delight.  We 
have  haunted  their  precincts,  and  watched  them  by  day- 
light and  by  moonlight.  We  wonld  give  the  world  to 
see  them  again ;  but  much  of  our  enjoyment,  if  analysed, 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  fantastic  pieturcsquencss, 
their  lime- worn  oolouring,  and  their  historical  aspect 
:md  associations.  We  certainly  never  expect  to  hear 
some  of  them  cited  as  correct  models  for  our  modern 
imitation.    Mr.  lluskin  may,  however,  be  in  the  right. 
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and  what  he  says  upon  them  is,  at  all  erents,  well 
worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  the  architect.  Pass 
we  on  to  the  Lamp  of  "  Memory."  Here  we  have 
some  of  the  most  beaatiful  passages  of  our  author. 

"  Among  the  hoars  of  his  life  to  which  the  writer 
looks  back  with  peculiar  gratitude,  as  having  been 
marked  by  more  than  ordinary  fulness  of  joy  or  clearness 
of  teaching,  is  one  passed,  now  some  years  ago,  near 
time  of  sunset,  among  the  broken  masses  of  pine  forest 
which  skirt  the  oourse  of  the  Ain,  above  the  vilUge  of 
Champagnole,  in  Uie  Jura.    It  is  a  spot  which  has  all 
the  solemnity  with  none  of  the  savageness  of  the  Alps; 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power  beginning  to  be 
manifested  in  the  earth,  and  of  a  deep  and  miyestic 
concord  in  the  rise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny  hills ; 
the  first  utterance  of  those  mighty  mountain  symphonies, 
soon  to  be  more  loudly  lifted  and  wildly  broken  along 
the  battlements  of  the  Alps.    But  their  strength  is  as 
yet  restrained ;  and  the  far  reaching  ridges  of  pastoral 
mountain  succeed  each  other,  like  the  long  and  sighing 
swell  which  moves  over  quiet  waters  from  some  far  off 
stormy  sea.    And  there  is  a  deep  tenderness  pervading 
that  vast  monotony.    The  destructive  forces  and  the 
stem  expression  of  the  central  ranges  are  alike  with- 
drawn.   No  firost-ploughed,  dust-encumbered  paths  of 
ancient  glacier  fret  the  soft  Jura  pastures ;  no  splintered 
heaps  of  ruin  break  the  fair  ranks  of  her  forests ;  no  pale, 
defiled,  or  furious  rivers  rend  their  rude  and  changeful 
ways  among  her  rocks.    Patiently,  eddy  by  eddy,  the 
clear  green  streams  wind  along  their  well-known  beds ; 
and  under  the  dark  quietness  of  the  undisturbed  pines, 
there  spring  up,  year  by  year,  such  company  of  joyful 
flowers  as  I  know  not  the  like  of  among  all  the  blessings 
of  the  earth.    It  was  Spring  time,  too;   and  all  were 
coming  forth  in  clusters  crowded  for  very  love ;  there 
was  room  enough  for  all,  but  they  crushed  their  leaves 
into  all  manner  of  strange  shapes  only  to  be  nearer  each 
other.    There  was  the  wood  anemone,  star  after  star, 
closing  every  now  and  then  into  nebuloe ;   and  there 
was  the  oxalis,  troop  by  troop,  like  virginal  processions 
of  the  Mois  de  Marie,  the  dark  vertical  clefts  in  the 
limestone  choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy  snow,  and 
touched  with  ivy  on  the  edges— ivy  as  light  and  lovely 
as  the  vine ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets, 
and  cowslip  bells  in  sunny  places ;  and  in  the  more  open 
ground,  the  vetch,  and  comfi*ey,  and  mezcreon,  and  the 
small  sapphire  buds  of  the  Polygala  Alpina,  and  the 
wild  strawberry,  just  a  blossom  or  two,  all  showered 
amidst  the  golden  softness  of   deep,    warm,  amber- 
coloured  moss.  I  came  out  presently  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine :  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  waters  rose  suddenly 
from  beneath,  mixed  with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes 
among  the  pine  boughs ;  and,  on  the  opposite  Side  of 
the  valley,  walled  all  along  as  it  was  by  grev  cliSs  of 
limestone,  there  was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off  their  brow, 
touching  them  nearly  with  his  wings,  and  with  the 
shadows  of  the  pines  flickering  upon  his  plumage  from 
above ;  but  with  a  fiiU  of  a  hundred  fatbtms  under  his 
breast,  and  the  curling  pools  of  the  green  river  gliding 
and  glittering  dizzily  beneath  him,  their  foam  globes 
moving  with  him  as  he  flew.** 

"  Every  human  action  gains  in  honour,  in  grace,  in  all 
true  magnificence,  by  its  regard  to  things  that  are  to 
come.  It  is  the  far  sight,  the  quiet  and  confident 
patience,  that,  above  all  other  attributes,  separate  man 
from  man,  and  near  him  to  his  Maker ;  and  there  is  no 
action  nor  arty  whose  majesty  we  may  not  measure  by 
thift  test.  Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us  think  that 
we  build  for  ever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor 
for  present  use  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  lot  us  think,  as  we 
lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those 
stones  will  be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have 
touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they  look  upon 
the  labour  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  '  Sec  !  this 


our  fathers  did  for  us. '  For,  indeed,  the  greatest  glory 
of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones,  nor  in  Its  gold.  Its 
glory  is  in  its  Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voice- 
fulness,  of  stem  watching,  of  mysterious  sympathy,  nay, 
even  of  approval  or  condemnation,  which  we  feel  in 
walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by  the  passing  waves 
of  humanity.  It  is  in  their  lasting  witness  against  men, 
in  their  quiet  contrast  with  the  transitional  character  of 
all  things,  in  the  strength  which,  through  the  lapse  of 
seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline  and  birth  of 
dynasties,  and  the  changing  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  limits  of  the  sea,  maintains  its  sculptured  shape- 
liness for  a  time  insuperable,  connects  forgotten  and 
following  ages  with  each  other,  and  half  constitutes  the 
Identity,  as  it  concentrates  the  sympathy,  of  nations ;  it 
is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  real  light,  and  colour,  and  preciousness  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  building  has  assumed  this 
character,  till  it  has  been  entrusted  with  the  fame,  and 
hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls  have  been 
witnesses  of  suffering,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the 
shadows  of  death,  that  its  existence,  more  lasting  as  it 
is  than  that  of  the  natural  objects  of  the  world  around 
it,  can  be  gifted  with  even  so  much  as  these  possess  of 
hinguage  and  of  life." 

We  most  confess  that  we  cannot  echo  our  author's 
bitter  complaints  against  the  *'  restoration,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  our  dilapidated  buildings.  This  he  stig- 
matises as  a  downright  lie  in  stone.  Better  pull 
down,  he  says,  than  falsify  original  expression,  which 
can  never  again  be  restored.  Perhaps  not ;  but  yet 
a  near  approximation  to  the  original  is  better  than  a 
total  loss  of  it.  We  would  cite  the  mouldering 
portal  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  which  is  fairly  peeling 
away,  and  in  a  few  years  will  have  lost  every  trace  of 
its  original  beauty,  unless  it  is  thus  preserved  to  us. 
As  a  picturesque  object  we  should  infinitely  prefer 
it  in  that  state,  but  we  are  bound  to  look  a  little 
to  utility ;  moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  as  mediaeval 
architecture  is  more  understood,  the  work  of  restora- 
tion will  be  improved,  and  wo  may  hope  to  find 
masons  upon  whom  may  descend  the  mantle  of  their 
predecessors. 

And  thus  we  oome  to  the  last  of  our  author's  Seven 
Lamps,  that  of  "  Obedience."  This  chapter  is,  per- 
haps, more  open  to  question  than  any  of  the  rest. 
He  contends  for  the  adoption  of  some  particular  style 
which  is  to  be  autkoritaiive  for  the  majority  of  pur- 
poses, as  the  only  means  of  turning  the  energies  of 
our  architects  into  a  profitable  direction,  and  avoiding 
the  endless  incongruities  of  our  present  practice. 
The  choice,  he  thinks,  would  lie  between  four  styles : 
"  1.  the  Pisan  Bomancsque ;  8.  the  early  Gothic  of 
the  Western  Italian  Republics,  advanced  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  our  art  would  enable  us  to  the  Gothic  of 
Giotto;  3.  the  Venetian  Gothic  in  its  present  de- 
velopment ;  4.  the  English  earliest  decorated.  The 
most  natural,  perhaps  the  safest  choice,  would  be  of 
the  last,  well  fenced  from  the  chance  of  again  stiffen- 
ing into  the  perpendicular,  and  perhaps  enriched  by 
some  mingling  of  decorative  elements  from  the  exqui- 
site decorated  Gothic  of  France."  Such  a  suggestion 
is  not  without  weight  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, but  whether  it  oould  apply  to  the  multifarious 
variety  of  modem  edifices  required  by  our  civilization 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.    That  we  have  had  too 
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mucb  of  a  vulgar  and  nndiscriminatlng  application  of 
Grecian  architecture  is  unqucstiouable ;  yet  there  arc 
occaaions  on  which  its  adoption  might  be  most  suit- 
able; while  the  Falladian  seems  better  adapted  than 
the  Gothic  for  many  modem  purposes.  In  short,  the 
propriety  as  well  as  practicability  of  such  a  ciuiou 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  The  architecture  of  every 
past  age  has  grown  out  of  its  own  peculiar  feelings 
and  requirements. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  this 
remarkable  work,  and  treated  our  readers  to  some  of 
its  most  striking  passages,  we  caunot  leave  it  without 
regretting  the  evident  bias  of  our  author  in  favour 
of  past  tiroes,  and  his  depreciation  of  our  existing  civi- 
lization. This  vein  runs  tlirough  the  entire  book, 
and  to  indulge  in  it  he  often  treads  very  wide  of  his 
subject.  Now,  we  can  excuse  a  man  of  exquisite  and 
refined  taste,  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  for 
lingering  with  fond  delight  upon  the  beautiful  memo- 
rials of  departed  ages ;  but  not  for  ignoring  or  depre- 
ciating the  glorious  achievements  of  the  present.  Our 
steamboats,  our  railroads,  our  suspension  bridges — 
with  the  manifold  application  of  scientific  discovery 
to  the  promotion  of  human  progress  and  enjoyment — 
arc  the  great  works  of  our  age,  aud  they  will  stamp  it 
as  glorious  to  all  future  time,  although  in  architecture 
we  may  be  but  clumsy  imitators  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  thinks  otherwise. 

"  We  have  just  spent,  for  instance,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  with  which  we  have  paid  men  for  digging 
ground  from  one  place  and  depositing  it  in  anotbcr. 
We  have  formed  a  large  class  of  men,  the  railway  navvies, 
especially  reckless,  unmanageable,  and  dangerous. 
We  have  maintained  besides  (let  us  HaU  the  henfJUs  as 
fairly  as  passible!)  a  number  of  iron  founders  in  an  un- 
healthy and  painnil  employment;  we  have  developed 
(this  is  at  least  good>  a  very  large  amount  of  mechanical 
ingenuity ;  and  we  nave,  in  fine,  attained  the  power  of 
going  fast  from  one  place  to  another.  Meantime  we 
have  had  no  mental  interest  or  concern  ourselves  in  the 
operations  we  have  set  on  foot,  but  have  been  left  to  the 
usual  vanities  and  cares  of  our  existence.  Suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  had  employed  the  same  sums  in 
building  beautiful  houses  and  churches.  We  should 
have  maintalucd  the  same  number  of  men,  not  in 
driving  wheel barrowp,  but  in  a  distinctly  technical,  if 
not  intellectual  employment;  and  those  who  were 
more  intelligent  among  them  would  have  been  especially 
happy  in  that  employment,  as  having  room  in  it  for  the 
development  of  their  fancy,  and  being  directed  by  it  to 
that  observation  of  beauty  which,  associated  with  the 
pursuit  of  natural  science,  at  present  forms  the  en- 
joyment of  many  of  the  more  intelligent  manufacturing 
operatives.'' 

Can  anything  be  more  shortsighted  or  splenetic 
than  this  undervaluing  of  one  of  the  greatest  agents  of 
oiur  modem  civilization?  Is  the  bringing  remote 
nations  together,  the  improvement  of  foreign  and 
dorocstio  commerce,  the  fusion  of  classes,  the  facili- 
tating domestic  and  social  intercourse,  the  cheapening 
of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  indulgence  of  our  artistical  tastes  aud  fancies  ? 
and  should  we  indeed,  as  our  author  aflirms,  be 
''wiser  and  better"  if  we  could  but  think  so?  and 
if,  in  short,  repudiating  the  spiiit  of  our  own  times. 


we  could  throw  ourselves  back  again  into  thai  of  the 
middle  ages  ? 

Our  author  is  full  of  ominous  forebodings  as  to  the 
tendencies  of  our  age.  There  is  "  thunder,"  he  siys, 
"  upon  the  horizon  as  well  as  dawn."  That  \vc  may 
have  to  pass  through  trials  aud  convulsions  there  \^ 
no  doubt,  but  they  can  hardly  equal  those  of  the  trou- 
blous times  that  have  preceded  us.  He  is  particu- 
larly apprehensive  of  ''that  treacherous  phantom 
that  men  call  Liberty — most  treacherous  indeed  of  all 
phantoms — for  the  feeblest  ray  of  reason  might  show 
us  that  not  only  its  attainment,  but  ita  being,  was 
impossible."  Our  author  seems  here  to  have  mistakcu 
Utopian  licence  for  genuine  liberty.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  noblest  word  in  the  catalogue  of  social  virtue 
is  •*  Loyalty,"  and  the  sweetest  which  men  have 
learned  in  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  is  "  Fold." 
Tell  this  to  poor  Hungary,  crushed  under  the  hoof  of 
despotic  power,  or  to  outraged  Rome — the  Inquisiiiou 
forced  down  her  throat  by  French  bayonets.  He 
complains  that  want  of  occupation  is  the  prime 
cause  of  the  revolutionary  mania  of  the  continent. 
But  is  it  not  precisely  the  arbitrary  restrictions  and 
reaction«iry  policy  of  foreign  governments  which  ha\e 
produced  this  result?  lie  must  have  travelled  in 
the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples — ^has  he 
anywhere  beheld  such  squalid  misery,  such  an  idle 
semi-brigand  population  ?  And  is  it  not  amoug  the 
most  serious  charges  against  despotic  govemmcuts, 
that  they  weigh  like  an  incubus  upon  the  industrial 
energies  of  their  subjects  ? 

But  we  desire  to  part  from  our  author  in  good 
humour.  A  book  like  lus  own,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  awaken  thought,  is  jMefcrable  to  a  hundred 
commonplaces,  in  which  the  prejudices  of  the  author 
might  happen  to  be  less  prominent.  We  look  with 
pleasure  for  his  forthcoming  work  on  "  Venice,"  a  sub- 
ject peculiarly  suited  to  his  ])owers,  and  to  which 
wc  believe  he  will  not  fail  to  do  ample  justice. 


"Leoine  Vermont.  A  Tale  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. By  the  author  of  Mildred  Vernon." — A  striking 
work  of  great  ability ;  one  throwing considerableligbt 
on  the  natures  of  the  various  political  parties  in  France. 
Wc  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  who  are  not  up  in 
the  progress  of  the  late  French  Revolution.  Tlie  writer 
is  a  liberal  Bourbouist,  but  apparently  faur-splrilcd  in 
his  estimation  of  political  parties  opposed  to  his  own. 
The  tale  itself  is  one  of  great  power  and  the  cha- 
racters are  very  fine  delineations ; — we  wish  we  liad 
more  space  to  do  justice  to  thcui.  The  work  is  quite 
free  from  such  things  as  were  open  to  objection  in 
Mildred  Vernon. 

"  The  Confessions  of  a  Hypochondriac  in  Search  of 
Health." — A  well-meant  lesson  to  those  whose  health 
and  happiness  hang  on  the  frown  or  nod  of  a  medical 
man,  whether  quack  or  not.  But  important  only  to 
these ;  to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  Hypochondriac's 
Confessions  will  not  be  so  interesting  as  to  tlicir 
writer. 
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THE  BANDITTI. 

PBOM  A  PICTXJBB  BY  CATTEEMOLB. 

This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  tbe  lighter  style 
of  this  artist's  compositions.  He  may  almost  be 
called  the  English  Salvator  Rosa.  His  penchant  is 
for  the  delineation  of  the  sombre,  although  he  a£fects 
rather  the  picturesquely  gloomy  in  architecture  than 
the  savegely  grand  in  nature.  He  rebels  in  the 
interiors  of  Gothic  castles  or  cathedrals,  peopled  with 
their  baronial  or  monkish  tenants.  No  one  can 
throw,  like  him,  a  melancholy  ckarm  over  a  few  time- 
worn  walls — a  heap  of  old  annoar — or  a  carved 
cabinet.  Hia  imagination  is  as  original  as  his  style 
and  handling.  There  is  the  stamp  of  the  master  in 
aU  he  does.  Here  is  one  of  his  peculiar  creations — 
a  group  of  Banditti,  reposing  under  the  ruined  portal 
of  a  palace,  by  the  side  of  a  river.  The  objects  are 
few :  it  is  the  magic  of  the  treatment  that  is  sur- 
prising— every  touch  full  of  expression,  and  the 
whole  effect  pervaded  by  that  peculiar  melancholy 
with  which  his  pictures  are  tinged,  and  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  their  distinctive  beauties. 


MUSIC,  A  MEANS  OF  POPULAR  AMUSEMENT 
AND  EDUCATION. 

4 

The  great  question  of  the  day,  popular  education, 
is  at  length  assuming  its  true  form,  and  is  coming  to 
be  understood,  both  by  the  people  themselves  and  by 
the  philanthropists  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  it,  as  only  a  small  part  of  the  infinitely  greater 
question  of  the  advancement  of  the  masses  of  society 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  very  life  of  man.  It  would 
not  be  possible  here,  nor  would  it  be  needful  if  it  were 
possible,  to  trace  this  development ;  for  we  have  to 
speak  of  but  one  aspect  of  this  wide  theme ;  and  to 
show,  by  what  has  been  effected  by  one  means  and  in 
one  instance,  what  may  be  done  whenever  any  one 
earnestly  devotes  his  time  and  his  intelligence  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  amongst  his  fellows,  to  whom 
have  not  been  given  the  means  either  of  knowing  what 
their  well-being  is,  or  of  securing  it  for  themselves. 

We  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  by 
knowledge  alone  men  cannot  be  advanced  in  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  worth  for  them;  and,  yet  more 
conclusively,  that  the  smattering  of  knowledge,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  imparted  by  lectures  and  manuals 
expressly  addressed  to  popular  ignorance,  does  not 
even  look  in  the  direction  of  their  true  interests.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  speak  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  experiments  in  schools 
for  the  poor,  which  were  made  some  fifty  years  ago  in 
this  country,  was  the  great  discovery  that  the  play- 
ground  and  not  the  tchoolraom  was  the  real  place  of 
education.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  tbe  truth  of  this,  in 
respect  of  men  in  general,  is  a  discovery  of  our  own 
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day.  And  even  now  it  appears  that  only  the  fewest 
perceive  that  it  is  the  influence  exerted  mutually  in 
the  intercourse  of  labour  and  of  recreation  that  makes 
men,  and  keeps  them  what  they  are;  and  that 
sermons,  and  lectures,  and  popular  literature,  have 
been  almost  wholly  ineffective,  mainly  because  the 
educators  of  the  people  omitted  to  seize  and  to  subdue 
to  their  purposes  the  agencies  which  operate  when 
men  are  most  open,  and  natural,  and  honest ;  when 
they  are  ready,  with  eye  and  ear,  and  heart  and  soul, 
to  drink  in  whatever  may  be  presented  to  them,  be  it 
saving  health  or  deadly  poison.  The  painful  course  of 
useless  toil  and  disappointed  hopes  which  has  been 
run  by  those  who  trusted  to  mechanical  impressions 
on  passive  recipients,  might  surely  have  been  spared 
them  had  they  but  remembered  how  he 

"  Whom  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whoBe  mouth  iasned  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools," 

earned  his  dearly-bought  renown;  or  had  they  but 
remembered  how  our  own  Great  Teacher  spread  abroad 
his  divine  wisdom,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  Now,  however,  that  experience, 
though  late,  has  brought  this  truth  to  light,  let  us  haste 
to  use  it  as  best  we  may ;  and  renew  with  better  hope 
the  arduous,  and  hitherto  thankless  conflict.  \ 

In  the  remarks  we  have  to  make,  and  by  the 
example  we  are  desirous  of  commending,  we  have  no 
purpose  of  entering  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
religious  instructors.  We  leave  to  those  whom  it 
specially  ooncerus  the  consideration  whether,  and  how, 
religiotis  teaching  can  be  better  fitted  to  the  necessities 
and  peculiarities  of  the  age.  The  education  we  speak 
of  relates  purely  to  the  present  world ;  and  may  be 
carried  on  in  subordination  to,  or  in  default  of,  that 
higher  instruction ;  and  with  it,  or  without  it,  will 
produce  its  own  effects ;  and  those,  such  as  are  worth 
an  effort  to  secure. 

We  must  confess  we  do  not  yet  see  how  the 
intercourse  of  men  in  the  market  and  the  trorkshop 
is  to  be  made  subservient  to  human  improvement. 
We  would  not  advise  attempts  that  must  be  received 
with  cold  assent,  coming  from  the  lips  only,  or  from 
the  understanding  at  deepest,  and  which  makes  the 
heart  in  as  promising  a  state  to  receive  instruction  as 
a  parching  drought  or  a  biting  frost  would  make  the 
earth  for  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  At  best, 
we  can  but  hope  that  men,  one  by  one,  privately,  may 
be  led  to  receive  something  of  that  influence  which 
might  relieve  both  trade  and  toil  of  all  their  drudgery, 
and  make  them  in  a  measure  as  ennobling  as  study,  or 
as  contemplation. 

The  question  we  have  to  answer  is  this — Can  we 
contrive  to  make  popular  amusement  a  meane  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  ?  Can  such  new,  genuine,  cheap 
amusements  for  the  working  classes  be  provided  as 
shall  have  this  desirable  influence?  The  answer  we 
supply  by  telling  what  has  been  done  in  one  instance. 

There  is  a  market  town  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  which  once  had  mickle  fame,  for  that  a 
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'    proud  baron  vbo  had  his  castle  there,  from  it  hurled 

his  dedancc  against  '*the  king  of  Cokenaje;"  and 

which  of  late  jeara  has  had  a  better  ckim  to  renown 

I    as  Ihe  source  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  accessible 

I    editions  of  the  great  classics  of  England.    During 

{    this  past  summer  there  was  assembled  here,  one 

CTening,  in  a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  once  the 

theatre,  and  now,  on  market-dajs,  the  com  hall,  a 

mixed  but  most  cheerful   company.     It  was   the 

periodical  festivitj  of  a  singing  class,  which  has  for 

some  years  been  successfully  carried  on  by  a  gentleman 

of  the  town.    Beside  the  class,  which  numbers  eighty 

members,  there  were  nearly  200  visitors  present,  most 

of  them  working-people,  servants,  apprentices,  &c. ; 

but  with  a  considerable  proportion  from  the  classes 

above  them,  tradespeople  from  the  town,  farmers  and 

,  landowners  from  the  surrounding  country,  deigymen, 

disi^enting  ministers,  and  their  families. 

Seated  in  groups,  arranged  with  methodical  irre- 
gularity, so  that  none  should  be^'  below  the  salt,"  in 
their  best  dresses,  and  in  their  best  behaviour  too, 
every  one  feeling  as  much  at  home  as  when  at  home, 
and  yet  brought  into  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  classes  that  are  separated  from  them  in 
ordinary  life  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  convention ; 
a  pleasanter  sight  than  these  working  people  presented 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 

An  excellent  and  well  supplied  tea  was  served 
at  half-pastrfive;  and  the  comfort  of  the  whole 
company  was  secured  by  the  unassuming  zeal  of  six 
attendants,  each  with  two  waiters  under  him,  all 
volunteers,  who  made  it  their  business  to  see  that 
none  were  overlooked,  and  that  order  was  everywhere 
observed.  This  concluded,  the  business  of  the  evening 
commenced. 

The  character  of  the  entertainment  may  be  judged 
from  the  specimen  of  the  bill  of  musical  fare  for  the 
occasion.  An  overture  of  Mozart's,  one  of  Bishop's, 
and  another  of  Shield's; — for,  in  addition  to  the  singing 
class,  there  are  a  dozen  instrumental  performers,  and 
a  piano,  at  which,  with  no  mean  skill,  presides  a  lady 
whose  whole  family  have  long  given  their  valuable  aid 
in  the  chss ; — NoveUo's  Salve  Regiua,  with  EngUsh 
words;  Mendelssohn's  duet  and  chorus.  To  ihee,  O 
Lord ;  the  solo  parts  in  this  and  in  every  case  not 
being  performed  by  the  chorus  singers  of  the  class ; 
Haydn's  chorus  from  the  "  Seasons,"  O  be  graeioue, 
with  tlie  preceding  recitative  and  trio ;  The  heavent 
are  telling,  from  the  "  Creation ;"  Handel's,  Let  me 
wander  not  unseen;  and.  Or  let  tie  merry  belle  ring  round, 
with  its  chorus ;  a  glee  and  chorus  accompanied,  by 
Bishop ;  Purcell's  anthem.  Sing  unto  the  Lord;  and  a 
six  voice  madrigal  by  WUbye ;  the  last  two  being,  of 
course,  unaccompanied.  The  style  of  the  performance 
we  cannot  well  characterize ;  for  there  is  nothing  but 
what  would  appear  mere  hyperbole  that  would  be 
adequate. 

At  intervals,  between  the  pieces,  fruit,  cake,  and 
wine,  were  handed  round  with  the  same  order  that 
was  observed  during  the  tea ;  and  the  company  then 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  fashionable  eoiree^  being 


broken  up  into  little  parlies,  seated  in  social  chat^  or 
walking  about  the  well-lighted  room,  by  way  of 
varying  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

The  last  piece  had  been  song,  and  the  meeting  had 
dispersed  about  half-past  ten;  and  neither  on  this 
occasion,  nor  on  the  numerous  preceding  ones,  had 
the  semblance  of  a  violation  of  decorum  cast  a  shadow 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  Nor  has  one 
occurred  after  the  dose,  when  the  same  persons 
resumed  their  common  sodal  relations  as  masters  and 
servants,  and  employers  and  employed.  For  the 
experiment  has  been  repeated  frequently  enough  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of  all  the  details, 
and  of  all  the  results  too,  of  a  meeting  such  as  this. 

How  it  is  that  such  an  evening's  entertainment 
should  be  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  means  of 
educating,  or  rather  of  eultivating,  the  working  classes, 
a  veiy  few  words  will  show.  All  who  know  anything 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  must  know  that  there  the 
dvilities  of  life  can  never  be  so  habitually  practised, 
as  to  become  part  of  their  nature ; — ^the  very  decencies 
cannot  always  be  observed.  And  if  the  natural 
politeness  of  the  poorer  classes  of  central  and  southern 
Europe  be  appealed  to  against  this  remark,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  very  politeness  confirms  what  we  have 
said;  for  the  open-air  life  of  those  people  provides 
them  with  the  very  influence  which  our  less  genial 
climate  and  stay-at-home  habits  deprive  our  own 
poor  -of.  And  if  even  casual  intercourse  with  persons 
of  education  and  refinement  makes  itself  evident  in 
the  manners  of  whole  nations,  some  portion  at  least 
of  such  an  advantage  must  follow  from  the  putting  of 
our  working  people  into  drcunistancea  in  which  thej 
can  occasionally  fed  themsdves  on  the  same  levd  with 
the  dergy,  the  gentry,  and  others  of  the  grades  above 
them,  who  form  part  of  the  company ;  especially  when 
there  are  the  holiday  accompaniments  of  drns^  &c 
and  the  all-humanizing  influence  of  taiusic  Every- 
thing tends  to  produce  what  we  are  used  to  call  a 
*'  better  understanding  "  of  their  relative  position  in 
society ;  that  is,  the  feeling  which  can  be  expressed 
solely  by  the  more  intel%ent,  cheerful,  unselfish, 
filling  of  their  own  places  and  dischaige  of  their  own 
duties.  Beside  which,  in  such  a  case,  there  is 
doubtless  the  instinctive  assurance,  that  any  im- 
propriety in  conduct  at  the  time,  or  afterwards^  would 
disqualify  them  for  taking  part  again  in  such  rational 
and  unmingled  enjoyment. 

And  now  for  the  means,  by  which  this  has  been 
brought  about  and  maintained. 

Several  years  ago,  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
referred — ^a  keen  lover  of  music,  and  acquainted  with 
its  science  also — wishing  to  diffuse  some  of  the 
knowledge  that  was  so  {Measurable  to  himself,  or  at 
least  to  preserve  them  from  less  innocent  amusement^ 
ooUected  a  few  poor  children  into  a  class,  and  began 
to  teach  them  part-singing.  They  learnt  so  rapidly 
and  so  well  that  the  dass  increased  continually,  till, 
from  the  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour  it  has  become 
an  instrument  of  good,  requiring  no  slight  attention 
and  skill  to  wield  it  welL 
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The  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  class  has  been, 
from  its  commencement,  in  the  hands  of  this  gen- 
tleman; and  the  mischievous  results  of  committee 
management,  in  the  destruction  of  musical  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  benefits  in  this 
chiss  of  a  sole  control,  have  been  so  apparent,  that 
no  interference,  except  in  the  form  of  a  courteous 
suggestion,  is  ever  offered.  A  few  members  belong  to 
the  ranks  above  the  working  classes;  but  no  dis- 
tinction is  made,  nor  indeed  required,  in  their  favour ; 
and  thus  the  results  of  the  periodical, meetings  we 
have  'described  are  produced,  in  part,  by  every 
weekly  meeting. 

The  vocal  parts  are  lithographed  on  single  leaves 
for  cheapness  sake,  and  to  prevent  loss  of  time  in 
copying;  and  are  pasted  into  small  guard-books, 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  music  is,  nominaUy, 
only  lent  to  the  singers  and  performers,  and  is 
therefore  returned  when  any  one  leaves  the  class. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  none  ever  do  leave 
the  dass,  unless  they  are  leaving  the  town,  or  under 
the  pressure  of  such  necessity  as  is  uniformly  a  subject 
of  veiy  deep  regret.  The  sole  cost  is  one  penny  per 
week  for  each  member ;  and  this  trifling  sum  not  only 
pays  the  hire  of  the  fine  room  they  meet  in  for  one 
evening  in  every  week,  with  gas  and  fire  when  needed, 
but  also  for  an  abundant  tea,  once  in  each  quarter. 
On  the  alternation  quarterly  meetings  the  members 
have  the  privilege,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
manager  as  to  every  name,  of  introducing  their  friends 
as  numerously  as  the  capacity  of  the  building  and 
the  social  convenience  of  the  party  will  allow ;  each 
visitor  paying  one  shilling  for  an  intransferable  ticket. 
The  popularity  of  these  re-unions  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  now  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
applicants  can  be  admitted ;  although  the  cUsses  that 
most  affect  miscellaneous  assemblies  have  uniformly 
kept  aloof  finom  these. 

It  is  something  remarkable  in  the  experience  of  this 
teacher  that  he  rarely  has  occasion  to  reprehend  any 
member  for  want  of  punctuality,  or  for  irregular 
attendance ;  nothing  but  actual  impossibility  of  coming 
ever  having  kept  any  away.  And  equally  remarkable 
is  it  that  the  only  evil  that  has  been  alleged  as  the 
result  of  this  class  is,  that  the  members  have  occa- 
sionally met  at  each  other's  houses  for  practice,  and 
have  not  separated  till  it  was  late;  an  allegation 
which  must  be,  to  all  who  know  the  habits  of  our 
little  market<towns,  and  of  the  working  classes 
generally,  one  of  the  most  palpable  signs  of  advance- 
ment in  a  way  not  at  all  contemplated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  class. 

The  system  that  has  been  used  in  the  instruction 
of  this  class— and  we  name  it  only  that  our  account 
may  be  as  complete  as  our  space  will  allow — is  that 
called  the  Tonic  Numeral;  the  simplicity  of  which  is 
so  great,  and  the  effect  so  certain,  that  children  of 
eight,  nin9,  and  ten  years  old,  have  been  taught  by 
it  to  read  a  single  part  of  a  glee  or  madrigal  at 
sight,  as  intelligently  and  readily,  and  with  as  few 
errors,  as  they  would  make  in  reading  a  passage  in 


,  the  Bible.  We  should  wonder  how  any  other  system 
could  6ver  have  been  invented  or  employed,  h2id  not 
the  same  thing  happened  in  teaching  reading,  and 
grammar,  and  languages ;  the  plan  by  which  all  that 
is  learnt  is  really  acquired,  has  been  dishonoured, 
and  that  honoured  as  the  method,  which  only  obstructed 
and  delayed  the  acquisition. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  fully  to 
display  this  system,  especially  as  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  widely  understood  and  adopted.  We 
can  only  say,  generally,  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
instinctive  appreciation  of  musical  sounds,  which  is 
implanted  in  our  very  nature;  and  thus  stands  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  method  of  Wilhem  and 
Hullah ;  over  which  it  may,  without  undue  boasting, 
claim  as  great  a  superiority  as  universally  characterizes 
the  productions  of  nature  when  contrasted  with  the 
imitations  of  art. 

To  return  to  the  remarks  with  which  we  set  out. 
This  account  will  show  what  can  be  done  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  working  classes  when  the  attempt 
is  heartily  made.  Other  plans,  no  doubt,  might  be 
devised  and  be  crowned  with  similar  success.  For  we 
think  we  have  proved  not  only  that  music,  properly 
managed,  may  truly  educate  the  people;  but  also 
that  intelligent  earnestness,  and  above  all,  the  zealous 
devotion  of  one  person  to  such  a  task,  cannot  fail. 

We  have  a  popular-school  drilled  community  in 
Scotland;  and  we  have  a  government-school  drilled 
community  in  Prussia ;  but  neither  the  one  people  nor 
the  other  comes  near  an  idea  of  a  cultivated  com- 
munity. We  want  something  of  the  spirit  of  Athens 
of  old— 


'  the  eye  of  Qreetee,  mother  of  arts 


And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wit ; ' 
and  then  with  our  pure  religion  in  phioe  of  their 
superstitious  devoutness ;  and  with  our  quiet  homc-li/e 
in  place  of  their  restless  publicity ;  we  might  become— 
the  first  time  such  a  sight  was  ever  seen  on  earth— 

AN  EDUCATED  PEOPLE. 


THE  DINORNIS. 

Dr.  Mantell  has  employed  Mr.  Dinkel  (the  celebrated 
artist  formerly  patronised  by  Professor  Agassiz)  to 
make  a  restored  outline  of  the  Dinomis,  or  rather  its 
skeleton,  which  the  Doctor  has  been  able  to  make 
complete  from  the  collection  of  bones  brought  from 
New  Zealand  by  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  Mantell.  The 
originals  of  the  colossal  species  (the  dinomis)  must 
have  been  glorious  bi})eds,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  beak  like  a  cooper's  adze,  seemingly 
designed  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  plants.  The  bone  of 
the  scull  is  prolonged  below  the  foramen  magnum  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  muscles,  by  which  the  mandibles  were  acted 
upon.  If  the  native  traditions  be  worthy  of  credit, 
the  ladies  have  cause  to  mourn  the  extinction  of  the 
dinomis,  as  the  long  feathers  of  its  crest  were  prized 
by  their  ancestors  above  all  other  ornaments. 
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VANINI  ORNANO : 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  PRIVATE   HISTOSY  OF  A  nSLD 
MASSUAL  or  FKANCE. 

BT  KISS  JAHB  BTRICKLAVIft. 

"  Yet  III  not  shed  her  bl  )od. 
Kor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monamental  alabaster ; 
Yet  she  most  die." 

Tre  Parliament  of  Aix  was  sitting  in  the  summer 
of  1567,  when  its  grave  debates  were  rudely  inter- 
rupted bj  the  entrance  of  an  armed  warrior  who, 
flinging  his  plumed  hat  upon  the  council  table,  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  passion, 
*•  I  come  to  demand  my  wife." 

The  assembly  looked  upon  each  other  as  if  doubt- 
ful what  answer  was  expected  from  them  by  the  bold 
intruder. 

"Do  you  fear  me?"  cried  the  haughty  Italian, 
detaching  while  he  spoke  his  sheathed  sword  from  his 
belt,  and  flinging  it  violently  upon  the  table:  "I 
almost  fear  myself." 

"  Brave  Marcschal,  pardon  our  surprise,"  said  the 
President,  "and  believe  that,  however  unexpected, 
here  the  noble  San  Pietro  Di  Bastilica  will  ever  be  a 
welcome  visitor." 

"  My  wife !  my  wife ! — or  rather  I  should  say  the 
traitress  who  has  betrayed  me.  Produce  her  instantly, 
or  it  wiQ  be  worse  for  some  of  us,"  replied  the 
soldier ;  "  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  deby." 

"  Valiant  San  Pietro,  wrong  not  the  noble  hidy  by 
such  an  injurious  epithet  as  traitress.  She  is  true 
and  loyal,  and  is  safely  bestowed  and  cared  for,  as 
her  high  rank  requires.  Be  cahn  then,  Di  Bastilica, 
and  tell  us  what  news  you  bring  from  the^  Levant." 

"  Ask  the  east  wind  that  sweeps  those  Pagan 
shores,"  fiercely  rejoined  San  Pietro.  "  Give  me 
back  my  wife!  Safely  bestowed,  indeed! — ay,  as 
bolt  and  bar  can  testify.  Why,  if  guiltless  and  un- 
deserving of  my  censure,  is  she  a  prisoner  here  P" 

"  We  feared  your  anger  might  chafe  against  the 
noble  dame,  and  therefore  judged  it  better  that  your 
first  meeting  should  take  place  here.  You  are  too 
rash,  San  Pietro,  in  your  speech,  too  dreadful  in  your 
atiger,  to  be  trusted  with  this  mild  offender  while 
thus  incensed  against  her,"  continued  the  President. 
"  You  shall  see  her,  if  you  wish  it.  Gall  hither  the 
Jjady  Vanini,"  said  he,  addressing  one  of  the  atten- 
dants of  the  court. 

San  Pietro  smiled  disdainfully,  threw  himself  upon 
a  bench  opposite  the  door,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  sank  into  a  gloomy  fit  of  silence,  which  none 
present  seemed  inclined  to  break.  Though  the  eyes 
of  all  were  fixed  intently  upon  him,  he  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  general  scrutiny  of  the  assembly, 
to  whom  he  rather  gave  the  idea  of  one  of  those 
bandit  chiefs  whom  the  picturesque  pencil  of  8al- 
vator  has  immortalized,  than  a  Marshal  of  Prance. 
His  form  combined  great  muscular  strength  with  fine 
proportions.  His  features  were  beautiful  and  com- 
manding, though  they  bore  the  impress  of  stormy  and 


vindictive  pateions ;  but  the  scornful  curl  of  his  upper 
lip,  and  proud  daring  of  his  fierce  dark  eye,  might 
have  suited  the  fallen  archangel  himself.  His  dress 
was  rich,  being  that  worn  by  a  field-marshal.of  the 
period;  but  it  was  deranged  by  hard  riding,  and  ' 
soiled  in  many  places  with  blood.  His  dishevelled 
hair  hung  in  sable  masses  over  his  face,  and  the  spec- 
tators remarked  that  the  veins  of  his  ample  forehead 
were  swollen  almost  to  bursting,  and  that  the  muscles 
of  his  throat  worked  as  if  he  still  were  labouring 
under  some  extraordinary  excitement  of  passion. 

The  Italian  remained  in  the  same  immovable  atti- 
tude, his  dark  eyes  flashing  from  beneath  the  sable 
ringlets  that  partially  shaded  them,  ti}l  the  soft  silvery 
murmurs  of  infancy  were  heard  without,  and  the  Lady 
Vanini  appeared  in  the  door-way,  leading  a  lovely  boy 
by  the  hand,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  a  sleeping  in- 
fant. Then  the  stem  Mareschal  seemed  all  eye  and 
ear  as,  springing  abruptly  on  his  feet,  he  bent  a 
withering  yet  scrutinizing  look  upon  his  wife. 

Never  had  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  poet  or  painter 
imagined  a  brighter  vision  than  the  graceful  feminine 
creature  upon  whom  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  assem- 
bly was  now  fixed.  Her  form,  though  slight,  was 
fashioned  with  the  most  perfect  symmetiy,  while  her 
beautiful  features  and  pure  complexion  seemed  to 
reflect  the  innocence  and  candour  of  her  spotless 
mind.  She  advanced  with  dignified  composure  till 
her  mild  eye  caught  the  stem  glance  of  her  lord, 
when  she  uttered  a  joyful  cry  and  sprang  forward  to 
meet  him.  This  natural  and  lovely  proof  of  affection 
drew  no  like  return  from  the  incensed  San  Pietro, 
who  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  nor  deigned  to  notice 
her  fond  welcome. 

"  By  our  lady,"  cried  the  President,  "your  greet- 
ing, brave  Mareschal,  is  somewhat  of  the  coolest. 
Surely  thy  lovely  and  loving  consort  deserves  a 
tenderer  welcome  and  gentler  looks." 

"  In  tmth,"  replied  San  Pietro,  brushing  away  a 
tear,  "  we  meet  not  as  we  were  wont  in  happier  days. 
Oh !  that  it  had  been  an  enemy  that  had  done  me  this 
wrong  and  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  it  was 
thou — my  guide,  my  counsellor,  my  own  fainiliar 
friend — ^that  hath  brought  this  burning  shame  upon 
me. 

"Alas!  mine  was  an  unwitting  offence,"  replied 
the  lady,  bursting  into  teara.  "  I  thought  not  of  your 
anger." 

"'Tis  a  fault  San  Pietro  would  gladly  give  his 
heart's  blood  to  efface.  The  deed  is  done  and  cannot 
be  undone — its  reckoning  is  to  come.  Vanini,  return 
with  me;  I  have  tarried  here  too  long  for  thee.^' 
He  crossed  the  hall — ^took  his  wife  by  the  ami — ^re- 
placed his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  was  leading  his 
terrified  companion  away  when  the  President  opposed 
his  departure. 

"  San  Pietro,  we  like  not  thy  bearing  towards  the 
lovely  lady — we  fear  for  her  safety  .  Nay,  chafe  not, 
noble  Mareschal,  thy  anger  is  boiling  still  within  th  j 
breast  and  only  wants  occasion  to  break  forth.  As 
yet  thou  hast  not*  greeted  the  bigh-bom  dame,  nor 
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even  looked  upon  thy  blameless  infants.  By  Saint 
Genevieve!  she  goes  not  with  thee  in  thy  present 
temper." 

"  Where  then,  most  grave  Seigneurs,  is  she  to  be 
bestowed?'  asked  San  Pietro,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
irony.    "  In  prison,  as  heretofore  ?" 

"  Here,  here !"  cried  Vanini,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms.  "Where  is  the  wife  so  safe  as  in  her 
husband's  care  ?  Life  of  my  life,  I  go  with  thee — 
lead  on." 

"Heard  ye  that,  grave  Seigneurs?"  replied  San 
Pietro,  casting  a  look  of  sarcastic  triumph  upon  the 
assembly.  "  Grant  ye  the  Lady  Vanini's  strange  re- 
quest ?  Surely,  gentles,  ye  are  all  bachelors,  or  that 
a  wife  should  prefer  her  husband's  company  to  a 
prison  would  not  thus  surprise  ye." 

"  Forgive  our  doubts,  San  Pietro,  and  entreat  the 
lady  courteously,"  returned  the  President,  emphati- 
cally. 

San  Pietro  smiled  still  more  scornfully  than  before, 
bowed  low  to  the  assembly — so  low  indeed  that  the 
gesture  rather  seemed  indicative  of  mockery  than 
respect — and  left  the  hall  followed  by  his  consort  and 
her  family. 

-^.  "  Much  I  misdoubt  this  Corsican  ruffian,"  remarked 
the  President  as  the  door  closed  upon  San  Pietro. 
His  gloomy  manner  and  mocking  gibes  bode  anything 
but  good  towards  the  fair  lady.  I  hope  he  means 
weU." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  the  junior  members  with  one 
voice.  "  It  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  hurt  so  fair  a 
creature,  so  fond  and  so  confiding  withal." 

"  Judge  not  San  Pietro's  feelings  by  those  of  other 
men,"  ^vely  replied  the  President.  "He  either  soars 
above  or  sinks  beneath  the  standard  of  bumauity." 
He  then  rose  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

San  Pietro  Di  Bastilica  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary persons  who  appear  to  have  been  bom  many 
centuries  too  late.  With  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
independence  worthy  of  an  ancient  Ex)man,  he  found 
himself  a  native  of  the  enslaved  island  of  Corsica, 
then  groaning  under  the  hard  yoke  of  the  Genoese 
Republic.  San  Pietro  panted  to  become  the  deliverer 
and  avenger  of  his  country,  but  her  chains  were 
riveted  too  tightly  for  his  single  arm  to  break.  His 
unavailing  valour  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  true 
Corsicans,  and,  more  than  that,  won  him  the  love  of 
the  high-bom  and  beautiful  Yanini  Omano,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  who  quitted  the  palace  of 
her  father  to  wed  clandestinely  the  outlawed  and  im- 
poverished San  Pietro,  whose  sword  was  his  only 
patrimony.  Sheltered  by  the  rank  and  influence  of 
his  wife's  relations  (who  did  not  cherish  anger  against 
her  long,)  San  Pietro  miglit  have  dwelt  in  peace 
among  his  own  people,  if  his  hatred  towards  the 
Genoese  Kepublic  could  have  slept.  That  hatred, 
deep  as  it  was  undying,  made  him  forsake  Corsica 
and  enter  the  Prench  service  rather  than  bear  the 
yoke.  He  became  a  celebrated  and  successful  gene- 
ral during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Henry  II.  and 
Charles  IX.    Crowned  with  conquest  and  blessed  with 


domestic  peace,  his  hatred  to  Genoa  alone  prevented 
San  Pietro  from  being  the  happiest  of  men.  This 
master  passion  induced  him  (some  months  before  the 
scene  lately  described  took  place)  to  make  a  voyage 
to  Constantinople,  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Sultan  to 
equip  a  fleet  against  the  Eepublic.  He  left  his  be- 
loved wife  at  her  own  home  in  Marseilles,  under  the 
protection  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  promised  to  be 
answerable  for  her  safety  with  his  life.  The  Genoese 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  invasion  with 
alarm  and  consternation.  To  avert  the  threatened 
evil  they  resolved  to  ensnare  the  wife  and  children  of 
their  foe,  hoping  to  turn  away  the  impending  storm 
that  hung  over  the  state  by  working  on  the  feelings 
of  the  agonized  husband  and  father.  They  knew  not 
the  proud  spirit  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  The 
Corsican  would  have  sacrificed  every  dear  social  tie — 
would  have  endured  a  lingering  death  of  tortures, 
like  Regulus— rather  than  have  counselled  peace  with 
Genoa.  Yanini,  formed  by  nature  of  gentler  mate- 
rials— prone  to  love  and  to  forgive— showed  none  of 
the  fierce  feelings  of  revengeful  patriotism  that  filled 
her  husband's  breast.  Urged  by  her  kindred  on  the 
one  hand,  and  promised  her  lord's  pardon  and  restora- 
tion to  his  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Genoese  Eepublic, 
who  even  hinted  that  the  liberty  of  Corsica  depended 
upon  her  decision — ^that  liberty  dearer  than  life  to  her 
San  Pietro — these  promises  induced  the  credulous  lady 
to  quit  her  home  and  embark  with  her  children  and 
valuables  for  Genoa.  A  friend  of  San  Pietro's  pursued 
the  fugitive  and  surrendered  her  to  the  Parlinf^nt  of 
Aix,  where  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  her  lOTd's  re- 
turn. Scarcly  had  the  fierce  Italian  touched  the 
French  shore  before  the  confidential  servant  to  wiiom 
he  had  entmsted  Yanini  informed  him  of  her  elope- 
ment and  imprisonment.  The  enraged  husband,  stung 
to  madness  by  these  ill  tidings,  plunged  his  dagger  in 
the  unhappy  man's  bosom,  and  flew  to  Aix  to  claim 
the  fugitive,  as  before  related. 

During  the  journey  to  Marseilles  San  Pietro  re- 
mamed  sullenly  silent.  In  vain  his  gentle  wife  strove 
to  draw  him  into  conversation — in  vain  his  children 
tried  their  infant  wiles  to  win  his  notice.  He  studi- ' 
ously  averted  his  eyes  from  these  dear  objects  of  his 
affections,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  gloomy  abstraction 
till  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  home  Yanini  had 
so  rashly  deserted.  At  the  instant  the  lady  alighted 
a  death-bell  tolled.  She  shuddered  and  crossed  her- 
self, for  it  seemed,  as  it  flung  its  sullen  echo  over 
wood  and  water,  like  her  own  knell.  She  grasped 
San  Pietro's  arm;  it  trembled  like  her  own — what 
might  this  sign  portend  P  She  looked  up  in  his  face ; 
he  was  fearfully  agitated — tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
"'Surely,"  thought  she,  "  he  cannot  mean  me  evil, 
yet  I  feel  fear." 

The  sight  of  his  unfurnished  chateau  did  not  serve 
to  allay  the  anger  of  San  Pietro,  who  paced  the  apart 
mcnt  with  rapid  strides,  often  regarding  his  terrified 
consort  with  alternate  looks  of  tenderness  and  ferocity. 
Once  he  seemed  inclined  to  sneak,  but  then,  appa- 
rently mistrusting  hitnself,  abruptly  quitted  her  pre- 
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scnce.  Vanini  could  not  bear  this  reserve— even  his 
displeasnre  was  less  dreadful  to  one  who  had  ever 
shared  the  confidence  of  that  turbulent  heart.  She 
determined  to  implore  his  pardon,  and  entreat  him  to 
restore  to  her  his  lost  affection  and  esteem.  After 
an  absence  of  some  honrs  the  offended  Italian  re- 
entered the  saloon,  apparently  as  sullen  as  when  he 
left  it,  when  his  fair  wife,  timidly  approaching  him, 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  softly  whispered, 

**  Speak  to  me,  carrissimo,  though  but  to  chide  me ; 
for  I  can  better  bear  angry  words  than  this  deep 
silent  resentment.  Give  me  back  your  love — ^your 
confidence.  'Tis  worse  than  death  to  live  estranged 
from  my  heart's  best  treasure  thus." 

"  Oh !  that  we  had  never  met,"  groaned  San  Pietro, 
"  since  we  must  part  never  to  meet  again." 

The  colour  faded  from  the  flushed  cheek  of  Vanini, 
and  she  faintly  uttered,  "Heaven  forbid  that  any- 
thing but  death  should  part  wedded  lovers.  Talk 
not  of  separation ;  here  is  my  home,  my  world,"  and 
she  clung  to  her  husband's  bosom  as  the  ivy  clings  to 
the  lonely  ruined  tower. 

The  fond  confiding  affection  manifested  towards 
him  by  her  whose  hours  he  was  already  numbering  in 
his  own  mind,  smote  the  conscience  of  the  Corsican, 
and  shook  for  an  instant  his  barbarous  purjiose.  The 
strong  pulsation  of  the  agonized  heart  against  which 
her  gentle  head  reclined  became  distinctly  audible — ^it 
confessed  her  empire  even  while  struggling  to  be  free. 
He  averted  his  eyes  from  the  lovely  and  loving 
features  of  his  wife — ^thcy  wandered  round  the  un- 
furnished apartment  once  rich  as  the  bower  of  an 
eastern  queen,  and  recalled  her  error  and  his  own 
tremendous  vow.  He  withdrew  himself  from  these 
enfolding  arms,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  ill  smothered 
resentment — 

"  Is  this  a  chamber  befitting  San  Pietro's  high- 
bom  dame  ?  What  Goths  have  sacked  it  in  my  ab- 
sence? Speak,  traitress,  if  thy  coward  lips  have 
breath  to  tell  the  tale.  Say  that  I  am  a  bankrupt  in 
fortune  as  in  honour.  Beware  of  falsehood,  for  thy 
doom  is  near." 

The  wife  of  San  Pietro  seemed  frozen  into  marble 
by  this  terrible  intimation,  and  the  national  spirit  of 
revenge  came  like  a  cliill  over  her  memory.  The  ex- 
quisite outline  of  her  face  and  form,  the  clustering 
ringlets  parted  on  either  side  her  polished  brow,  the 
purity  of  her  complexion,  from  which  the  roseate  hue 
had  been  banished  by  his  words,  and  her  alarmed  re- 
collections made  her  figure  rather  resemble  a  monu- 
mental effigy  than  living  breathing  beauty.  No  sound 
issued  from  her  parted  lips — she  stood  mute,  motion- 
less, and  terror-stricken  before  her  inexorable  judge. 

San  Pietro  clapped  his  hands ;  his  oriental  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  two  black  mutes  of  gigantic 
stature,  who,  following  the  direction  of  their  master's 
eye,  approached  the  spot  where  Vanini  stood.  The 
appearance  of  these  sable  ruffians  dispelled  the  stupor 
that  bound  the  senses  of  the  doomed  lady,  who  recog- 
nised in  them  the  agents  of  the  terrible  Vendetta 
(vengeance)  of  Corsica,  and  sprang  towards  hcrhusband 


as  if  about  to  take  shelter  in  his  arms ;  then,  sod-  ' 
denly  remembering  that  they  were  only  the  execu- 
tioners of  his  wrath,  she  checked  the  impulse,  and 
summoning  all  the  dignity  of  her  noble  mind,  addressed 
him  thus,  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth,  the 
remembrance  of  her  high  descent,  flashing  over  her 
soul  and  lighting  up  her  eyes  as  she  spoke : — 

"  San  Pietro  Di  Bastilica,  if  I  must  die,  let  me  die 
by  your  own  hand.  It  was  your  valour  first  won  my 
virgin  heart.  To  share  your  glory  I  quitted  parents, 
home,  country — ^then  by  that  glorious  arm  let  me  now 
fall — ^not  by  the  ruffian  ones  of  misbelieving  Moors. 
Bid  them  depart ;  permit  them  not  to  touch  a  noble 
lady." 

San  Pietro  regarded  his  victim  with  admiration, 
almost  with  veneration,  and  silently  motioned  to  the 
mutes  to  leave  the  apartment. 

"A  boon,  boon !  Bastilica,"  cried  the  lady.  "  I  am 
a  mother,  and,  woe  is  me !  I  fear  a  dying  one.  Mj 
children! — may  I  not  see  them,  may  I  not  bless  them, 
before  I  perish  P" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband's  face;  he 
appeared  to  hesitate. 

"  You  will  escape  from  me." 

"  No,  San  Pietro,  no ;  for  me  there  is  no  ark  of 
refuge  found.  Cruel  as  thou  art  I  never  could  forsake 
thee ;  and — ^if  I  loved  thee  not — say,  could  I  leave 
my  children?  Think  not  so  meanly  of  your  poor 
Vanini.    Sl^e  never  has,  she  never  can  deceive  you." 

San  Pietro  ^bowed  his  head,  as  if  :;:  acquiescence, 
and  disappeared,  but  soon  returned,  bearing  in  his 
arms  the  sleeping  children.  Vanini  took  them  from 
him  and  folded  them  alternately  to  her  bosom,  with 
all  the  agony  of  dying  maternity ;  then,  leaning  on 
her  husband's  bosom,  wept  bitterly.  The  sight  of 
her  distress  struck  his  very  soul — he  mingled  his  tears 
with  his  gentle  consort's,  and  bathed  these  precious 
pledges  of  wedded  love  with  burning  drops  of  sorrow, 
that  wrung  rather  than  relieved  hw  tortured  heart. 
Vanini,  more  calm,  because  more  innocent,  imprinted 
many  a  kiss  upon  the  sleeper's  brows,  yet  gently,  as 
fearing  to  break  their  sweet  repose. 

"They  sleep,  San  Pietro,"  said  she,  "but  they 
must  wake  to  weep.  Ippolito,  thy  lips  will  vainly 
call  upon  thy  mother's  name  to-morrow;  while  thou 
my  youngest  bom,  no  longer  cradled  on  the  maternal 
breast,  will  pine  in  vain  for  me.  Ah!  cold  and 
pulseless  will  that  bosom  be — ^now  warm  with  life  and 
love — and  must  thou  cry  for  me  and  moan  unlieeded, 
my  unweaned  nursling.  San  Pietro,  let  me  live— 
a  little  while — a  month — ^a  week — ^a  year — nay,  but  a 
few  brief  months  to  pay  a  mother's  duty  to  her 
child." 

"  Minutes,  Vanini,  are  now  as  years,"  gasped  out 
her  husband.  "Thy  years  are  like  the  past — with 
eternity !  In  this  brief  space  my  soul  has  lived  an 
age  of  torture.  The  struggle  destroys  me — ^I  will 
conquer,  though  my  heart  breaks." 

"All  laws,  human  and  divine,  plead  for  me,"  re- 
turned his  wife.  "The  punishment  as  far  exceeds 
the  fault  as  heaven  does  earth.    San  Pietro,  let  me 
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live — ^I  am  so  yonng.  And  must  I  die  ?  Have  you 
the  heart  to  slay  the  mother  of  your  children  P  My 
blood  will  rise  up  from  the  dust  and  plead  against 
you." 

"Is  this  my  heroine P"  cried  SanPietro.    "Me-* 
thought  mine  was  a  Bx>man  dame,  who  dreaded  death 
from  servile  hands  and  was  content  to  die  by  mine. 
Will  it  please  you  that   I   summon  my  servants 
hither  P" 

"  Cruel  San  Pietro !  I  plead  no  more.  Bear  hence 
my  children — ^let  them  not  look  upon  their  mother's 
blood.  Farewell  Ippolito — Alphonso,  sweet  babe, 
farewell.    Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  you !" 

She  kissed  them,  put  them  in  their  father's  arms, 
covered  her  face,  and  prayed.  Li  parting  from  her 
children  the  bitterness  of  death  seemed  even  past. 
Vanini  wept  no  more,  but  with  the  resignation  of  a 
martyr  silently  awaited  her  doom. 

"  First  paidon  me,"  cried  San  Pietro,  sinking  at 
her  feet.  "  Farewell,  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  mis- 
tress— my  first,  last,  only  love !  Pity  the  dire  neces- 
sity that  makes  me  play  the  executioner.  Pity  and 
forgive  me,  sweet  Vanini.  Say  but  one  little  word, 
and  let  that  word  b&— '  Pardon.' " 

"  1  do  forgive  you,  and  may  the  All-Merciful  for- 
give you  as  I  do,  rash  unhappy  one.  Earcw  !  be 
kind  to  my  poor  babes  for  poor  Yanini's  sake." 

San  Pietro  arose  from  his  knees,  caught  his  trem- 
bling wife  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  last  kiss  upon 
her  lips.  His  hands  encircled  her  throat ;  she  did  not 
struggle  to  shake  off  that  murderous  clasp;  a  low 
gurgling  sound  alone  proclaimed  the  approaches  of 
death.  An  awful  silence  succeeded  those  imperfect 
murmurs.  He  relaxed  his  grasp — Vanini  was  no 
more. 

Li  a  few  hours  San  Pietro  stood  before  Charles  of 
France  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

"  Mareschal,  what  have  you  done?"  demanded  the 
sovereign. 

"  Slain  my  wife  and  preserved  my  honour,"  replied 
the  Italian,  in  a  tone  that  mtimidated  royalty  itself, 
though  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  its  power.  "  I 
loved  her  as  well  as  I  have  served  the  king.  Behold 
these  scars,  the  fruit  of  loyalty  to  my  adopted  country. 
What  is  San  Pietro's  wife  to  Charles  of  France  ?  She 
died,  and  with  her  died  my  years  of  hoped-for  rest. 
'Tis  better  for  the  King  and  France  that  my  head  is 
doomed  to  silver  beneath  the  battle  helmet."^ 

The  daring  boldness  of  the  Mareschal  preserved 
him  from  the  resentment  of  the  sovereign  whose  laws 
he  had  viokted.  The  name  of  his  victim  was  for- 
gotten in  France  as  if  she  had  never  been ;  but  in  the 
land  of  her  nativity  it  was  still  fondly  remembered 
and  associated  with  deep  vows  of  vengeance,  of  re- 
venge that  lacked  opportunity  alone — that  slept  but 
could  not  die — for  when  were  such  vows  ever  for- 
gotten in  Corsica  P 

Years  fled  away; — from  that  dreadful  hour  of 
sacrifice  San  Pietro's  hair  was  bbinched,  "  though  not 
with  age,"  but  still  the  helmet  pressed  his  homeless 
head.    No  second  bride  succeeded  to  her  place  whose 


love  had  ghiddened  once  his  stormy  path  before  he 
had  quenched  its  beam.  The  peaceful  moon  now 
shed  her  glories  over  a  lonely  pass  in  Italy,  gilding  the 
bloody  scene  of  San  Pietro's  last  conflict,  and  glittering 
over  his  broken  helm.  Firmly  the  wounded  veteran 
maintained  his  ground,  though  fiercely  assailed  by  two 
vigorous  opponents.  His  battle  cry  waxed  fainter ; 
his  followers  fled,  or  sunk  dying  upon  the  earth, 
unable  to  aid  their  master  in  his  need,  who  still  con- 
tinned  to  wage  a  deadly  warfare  with  the  leaders  of 
the  ambuscade.  Loss  of  blood  might  indeed  enfeeble 
that  powerful  arm — ^might  dim  the  lustre  of  an  eye 
whose  gaze  had  been  like  the  eagle's  when  soar- 
ing to  the  sun — ^but  it  could  not  tame  that  invincible 
spirit.  His  undaunted  efforts  grew  feebler,  while 
his  splendid  uniform  and  scarf  were  deeply  stained 
with  the  ensanguined  stream  that  issued  from  his 
wounded  side. 

"  Ha  J"  cried  the  assailants  as  the  dying  warrior 
sank  upon  the  earth  never  again  to  rise,  "  ha !  San 
Pietro,  we  have  met  thee  in  a  lucky  hour,  and  the 
wrongs  of  our  murdered  sister  are  at  length  avenged. 
Assassin  of  the  sainted  Vanini  thou  art  taken  in  the 
toils  we  have  laid  for  thee.  We  have  at  hist  accom- 
plished our  long  vowed  revenge." 

The  dying  man  raised  his  undaunted  head  and 
strained  his  failing  eyes  to  look  upon  the  features  of 
his  foes.  "  Ye  have  indeed  revenged  your  sister's 
wrongs.  It  is  over,  and  the  hopes  of  my  enslaved 
country  are  extinguished  in  my  blood.  Ye  have  slain 
me,  but  I  blame  ye  not,  ye  brethren  of  my  wife.  Oh, 
Vanini !  I  slew  thee— yet  well  I  loved  thee,  my  own 
Vanini!"  The  death  pangs  choked  his  voice,  and 
his  fierce  spirit  passed  away. 

The  Omano  searched  the  body  of  the  Mareschal  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  some  important  papers  on  his 
person.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  On  his 
scarred  bosom  they  found  the  portrait  of  the  mur- 
dered Vanini — ^her  image  was  wet  with  his  heart's 
best  blood.  They  remembered  that  he  had  died  with 
her  name  upon  his  lips. 

A  tear  dimmed  the  stern  eye  of  Ippolito  Omano  as 
the  resemblance  of  his  lamented  sister  met  his  view. 
*'  Alphonso,  I  do  repent  me  of  his  death,"  cried  he, 
addressing  his  brother,  "for  despite  his  cruel  rage, 
he  loved  our  sister  well."  * 


HOPE'S   FOOLS. 

BAiLAD  TALE. 

PBOX  THB  OBRICAH-  Of  OABL  SIHBOCK. 

BT  AROHSR  GUBITBT. 

We  are  all  Fools  of  Hope,  spite  of  trouble  and  sorrow ; 
We  live  through  to-day  since  we  hope  for  to-morrow : 
But  a  couple  once  lived  on  Hesperian  ishore, 
Who'll  bear  this  good  title.  "  Hope's  Fools,"  evermore. 


(11  The  subject  of  this  tale  being  strictly  historical,  would  not 
admit  of  any  softening  touches ;  the  author  was,  thecefore,  com- 
pelled to  give  the  catastrophe  in  its  minute  details.  The  infant 
sons  of  Vanini«  after  their  father's  death,  assumed  the  noble  name 
of  their  mother,  and  became  Marshals  of  France,  and  made  some 
figure  in  the  civil  wan  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Sully  speaks  of 
them  as  able  and  artful  men,  upon  whose  word  neitlier  Ueozy  oor 
the  League  ooald  place  any  reliance. 
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They  counted  sweet  Hope  for  their  comforter  holy, 
And  would  not  despair  wnen  the  hours  crept  most  idowly ; 
For  thirty  long  years  had  they  waited  their  son. 
Their  only,  their  lored  one,  and  still  they  hoped  on. 

He  promised,  when  young  for  the  wan  he  departed, 
To  see  them  once  more, — and  he  ne'er  was  falsehearted ; 
Yet  have  not  his  steps  sought  his  infancy's  home : 
They  hope— hope  and  lore  are  blind — ^"Surely  hell 
come  I  '* 

Alroady  white  locks  'midst  their  tresses  are  springing, 
And  still  her  low  ditty  is  magic  hope  singing; 
They  will  not  despond;  as  they  loye,  so  they  trust; 
Their  dear  one  has  promised — ^the  g^ods,  too,  are  just ! 

"  To-day  if  he  comes  not,  to-morrow  the  rover 

Will  speed— tAif  we  doubt  not— the  green  mountaina 

over; 
By  the  first  early  dawn  will  we  haste  to  the  height^ 
And  there  shall  r^oioe  when  he  first  comes  in  sight." 

They  speed  to  the  mountain,  th^  gaze  fiur  aroond 

-  them; 
The  morning  hath  aye  on  that  hopeful  watch  found  them ; 
And  whenever  a  wand'rer  appears  in  the  vale, 
They  think  'tis  Lysander,  and  whisper  "  All  haU  I " 

And  when  they  too  clearly  have  seen  'twas  another. 
They  look  forth  again,  that  good  sire,  that  fond  mother; 
And  though  night  will  fall,  and  they  turn  to  their  rest, 
Through  day  have  they  hoped,  and  by  hope  were  they 
blest 

Thus  watch  they,  so  truthful,  from  season  to  season. 
Till  time  saps  their  strength  by  his  treacherous  treason ; 
Yet  hope  hath  decayed  not,  still  hope  doth  inspire. 
Though  the  steep  mountain  path  may  their  aged  limbs 

tire. 
They  dung  to  their  fidth,  with  devotion  ne'er  failing ; 
They  shruik  not  from  laughter,  they  blench'd  not  at 

railing; 
The  wisdom  perchance  of  the  wise  may  prove  base. 
Whenever  those  parents  their  son  shall  embrace. 

"  Hope's  Pools"  were  they  dubb'd,  or  by  lofty  or  lowly  ;— 
How  rarely  we  meet. with  true  sympathy  holy  I 
Yet  there  was  it  found  ;  for  one  wealthy  good  man, 
A  temple  to  build  on  the  summit  began. 

From  far  and  from  near  he  the  workmen  did  gather; 
They  built  it  with  pomp— with  simplicity  rather ; 
Though  costly  the  stone,  pure  and  free  was  the  scope. 
And  worthy  its  title,  "  the  Temple  of  Hope." 

And  they,  who  so  long  had  served  hope  with  devotion, 
These  made  he  its  servants,  with  tearful  emotion ; 
Their  office  alone  to  look  out  from  on  high. 
And  hope  that  Lysander  each  hour  might  draw  nigh. 

All  cares  for  this  life  now  no  longer  need  vex  them ; 
Their  food  is  aye  brought  with  the  raiment  that  decks 

them; 
And  daily  the  messenger  stays  to  inquire. 
If  yet  lost  Lysander  hath  come  to  his  aire. 

They  answered, "  We  thank  our  good  Lord  for  his  kind- 


But  heav'n  will  reward  him,  for  heav'n  knows  no  blind- 
ness; 
Lysander,  we  feel  it,  is  surely  full  near — 
To-morrow,  we  trust,  we  shall  answer,  He*s  here. 

"  And  if  you  would  rest  but  an  hour  ere  returning. 
We  judge  that  to-day — so  our  bosoms  are  yearning, — 
Our  dear  son  would  come,  you  could  bear  the  glad  tale ; 
But,  impatient  you  ever  depart,  like  the  gale." 

The  messenger  sneer'd,  on  his  black  courser  mounting, 
"  Well,  fools,  such  as  these,  saw  I  ne'er  to  my  counting  ! 
Who  knows  where  Lysander  now  rots  in  the  dust  1 
But  hope,  hope,  hope  ever  !    Ob,  impotent  trust  I  " 


So  spake  he  to-day,  too*  while  rough  he  departed ; 
He  rode  down  the  height^  stem  of  mood,  evil-hearted. 
Ah  !  no  one  looks  out  for  Am  form  through  the  gloom. 
And  Ufe  without  hope  is  like  life  in  the  tomb. 

Already  he's  near  to  his  desolate  dwelling. 
When  hears  he  hard-breathing  of  hasty  toil  telling ; 
A  pilgrim,  full  weary,  now  doubles  his  speed. 
And  seizes  the  bridle :  so  stayed  is  the  steed. 

"  By  all  that  is  holy,  ud,  horseman,  the  weary  I " 
Thus  spake  he.  "  Shew  graoe,  or  my  end  will  be  dreary ! 
0  friend  in  this  last  hour  of  fiite  ihai  draw'at  nigh. 
Thy  steed  \-^mine  hath  sunk  on  the  way— «r  I  die  t 

"  And  if  I  this  day  to  my  goal  should  attain  not. 
My  life's  pains  were  idle  !  This  fidnt  prayer  disdain  not! 
Think,  forly  long  years  of  captivity's  woes  I 
Thy  steed,  then  I  Heav'n  sent  thee,— Heav'&  kindly 
graoe  shows." 

"Should  /  be  a  fool,  my  good  courser  resigning. 
While  you  leave  me  trick'd  and  in  weariness  pining  1 
No,  no ;  hast  thou  waited  for  forty  long  years) 
So  wait  thou,'good  friend,  till  the  morrow  appears." 

«  Too  late  'twere  to-morrow,  a  voice  speaks  fhll  clearly. 
And  dreams  too  have  wam'd  me.    I  reached  my  home 

nearly : 
Unless  on  this  eve  I  my  narents  should  greet, 
To-morrow  the  train  of  tneir  mourners  I  meet" 

**  And  wert  thou  the  child  of  Hope's  Fools,  thia  Lysan- 
der) 
(And  truly  you'd  fit  them,  as  crowns  Alexander,) 

sun  then  too" •*  Thou  say'st  it !  Lysander  am  I ! 

This  purse,  man,  receive !  And  now— «n  let  me  fly  1 
"In  sooth,  that  I  dreamt  not;  these  ducats  are  many. 
Oh,  sir,  I  should  serve  you,  nor  ask  for  a  penny  ! 
My  steed's  at  your  service,  or  if  you'll  but  wai^ 
Another,  fiur  sounder,  is  near  at  my  gate." 

Now  quick  he  descends,  and  that  instant  the  other. 
Hath  mounted,  hath  galloped  tow'rd  father  and  mother. 
'*  Aha  I "  says  the  messenger,  nowise  depress'd, 
'*  He  has  ta'en  the  worst  horse,  and  has  paid  for  the 
best 


'*  Well,  well,  like  his  parents,  I  see  he's  no  i 

We  wise  men  we  laugh  while  with  shadows  hope  fences ; 

Hope's  Fools  J    Yet,  good  sooth,  since  this  chance  doth 

befal. 
They  seem  not  so  utterly  fools  after  all. 

*'  For  here  comes  the  son  whom  so  long  they  awaited; 
Their  silly  hope  thus  with  fulfilment  is  mated; 
And  so  I  may  lose  my  good  office,  I  trow, 
To  bear  them  their  food  daily — hang  it !— what  now ) 

'*  That  red  fiery  light  up  the  gloomy  skies  rising  1 
The  bells,  too,  loud  ringing,— ah  t  horror  surprisittg ! 
The  temple's  in  flames,  they  are  lost  in  this  hour. 
In  the  moment  of  triumph  such  ruin  could  lower ! 

"  So  hope  hath  deceived  ye,  which  long  was  your  glory ; 
Your  son  was  so  nigh,  and  thus  ended  your  story  T 
Well,  why  need  /  sorrow )    I'll  go  to  my  home : 
To-morrow,  the  last  time,  I  upward  shall  roam." 

And,  loi  in  the  morrow  he  comes  to  the  mountain. 
What  sees  he  1    No  fire,  but  joy's  crystalline  fountain ! 
The  temple  with  myrtle  and  roses  was  dress'd, 
The  son  to  the  arms  of  his  parents  was  press'd. 

The  flamte  marked  but  gladness,  all  darkness  dispelling^ 
Which  good  folks  had  kindled  not  far  .from  their  dwell- 
ing; 
The  bells  had  rung  forth,  for  that  harvest  was  won. 
Since  at  hut  to  the  parents  had  hastened  the  son. 

They  rang,  and  they  ring  to  Hope's  Fools  ever  gaily. 
Whatever  your  fate,  hope,  good  mortals,  hope  daily  ! 
They  ring  and  they  rang  now  for  centuries  past, 
That  faith  shall  receive  its  due  portion  at  last 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AUGSBURG. 

BT  MISS  COSTELLO. 

On  a  bright  October  day,  after  a  joomey  in  the 
Fatherland,  I  found  myself  comfortably  established  for 
a  day  and  a  night  at  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Fuggers, 
— those  merchant  princes  of  Augsburg,  whose  name 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  with  a  certain  degree  of  reverence 
that  I  entered  the  mansion  so  long  renowned  for 
splendid  hospitality,  where  emperors  had  been  guests 
in  days  of  yore,  and  where  guests  are  still  received  with 
as  much  apparent  welcome,  for  the  Fugger- palace  is 
now  a  portion  of  a  long  popular  inn,  no  other  than 
the  Drei-Mohren,  the  well-known  sojourn  of  all 
travellers  in  search  of  such  comfort  as  German  hotels 
can  supply,  and  known  to  fame  even  from  the  four- 
teenth centuiy.  If  either  the  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  of 
Germany  possessed  intrinsic  qualities  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, the  English  wanderer,  accustomed  to 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  might  be  satisfied 
with  what  is  dispensed  to  him  at  this  monarch  of 
hotels ;  but,  as  not  even  French  cookery  can  subdue 
the  inferiority  of  all  the  materials  on  which  it  has 
to  work,  it  is  as  well  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  and  pronounce  all  good, 

"  Sinee  'twUl  no  better  be." 

The  Drei-Mohren,  then,  is  a  very  fair  German  inn, 
and  what  it  may  want  in  luxury  is  made  up  in  the 
Interest  attached  to  its  walls ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  fire  which  more  than  half  destroyed  the  buildings 
connected  with  it  some  years  ago,  enough  remains  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of 
legends,  and  to  make  the  old  pile  an  object  of  ex- 
citement. 

The  magnificent  merchant,  Anthony  Fugger,  re- 
ceived here,  at  different  periods,  the  generous  and 
frank  Maximilian  and  the  cautious  and  subtle  Charles, 
his  successor,  both  deeply  his  debtors  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
politic  Charles  understood  his  own  interest  well  when 
he  chose  this  mansion  as  the  phice  of  his  temporary 
sojourn,  instead  of  the  castle  it'  was  usual  for  princes 
to  inhabit,  in  his  city  of  Augsburg,  on  his  return  from 
a  southern  expedition.  He  no  doubt  calculated 
largely  on  the  gratitude  of  the  rich  Anthony  Fugger 
for  the  honour  done  him  and  his  house;  and  tlie 
event  proved  that  he  had  acted  most  judiciously,  since 
he  entered  the  domicile  owing  an  enormous  sum  to  his 
hosts,  which  he  had,  at  that  time,  but  small  chance  of 
being  able  to  pay,  and  he  quitted  it  a  free  man,  able 
to  exclaim — 

"  When  next  I  want  to  pay  my  wars, 
Good  John  o'  the  Scales,  I'll  come  to  thee  T 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  Drei-Mohren  before  I 
proceeded  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  those 
portions  of  the  dwelling  to  which  the  recollections  of 
the  Emperor's  visit  ding.  After  crossing  a  court- 
yard, and  mounting  a  narrow  corkscrew  stair  in  a 
comer  tower,  and  threading  the  mazes  of  several 


passages  and  corridors,  the  chamber  was  reached 
where  the  king  had  slept,  and  next  to  it  was  the  large 
banqueting-hall  where  the  rich  merchant  had  prepared 
a  sumptuous  banquet  for  his  illustrious  guest.  There 
may  still  be  seen  the  fine  carved  cedar  ceiling,  and 
the  high  deep  windows^  and  there  still  yawns  the 
capacious  fire-place,  into  which  were  thrown  huge 
piles  of  fragrant  cinnamon  wood,  prepared  but  un- 
lighted,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  entered  and  glanced 
towards  it,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  chilly  and 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  forgetfulness  of  his  host 
in  allowing  him  to  find  a  room  without  a  fire.  Then 
it  was  that  the  courteotts  Anthony  acted  the  little 
drama  which  has  rendered  this  chamber  so  celebrated. 

"How  comes  it,"  he  exclaimed  with  feigned  as- 
tonishment, "  that  my  careless  people  have  neglected 
to  light  a  fire  this  chilly  day  ?  Your  majesty  will  not 
relish  the  poor  banquet  set  before  you  if  you  are 
forced  to  eat  it  in  a  cold  cell  like  this.  Bring  me  a 
torch,  knaves,"  he  added,  turning  angrily,  "  I  must 
light  the  pile  myself.  Hold!  here  is  a  piece  of 
precious  paper  which  I  will  thrust  into  the  flame ; 
nothing  meaner  shall  kindle  the  fire  destined  to  enliven 
so  illustrious  a  guest  as  now  honours  my  humble 
mansion  with  his  presence." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  roll  of 
paper  which,  when  he  had  unfolded,  the  Emperor 
recognised  as  his  own  promissory  note  for  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  borrowed  from  Anthony  Fugger.  His 
host  deliberately  twisted  it,  and  thrust  it  into  a 
blazing  torch  held  by  an  attendant,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  light  the  cinnamon  pile  with  the  document. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  destroying?"  exclaimed 
Charles. 

"  Perfectly,  your  majesty,"  returned  the  magnificent 
merchant,  with  extreme  coolness ;  "  it  is  I  now  who 
am  a  debtor  for  an  honour  which  has  no  price." 

Well  might  the  Emperor  after  this  say,  when  the 
splendours  and  treasures  of  Paris  were  vaunted  to  him 
— "  There  is  a  linen-weaver  at  Augsburg  who  could 
buy  up  all  of  them!" 

Well,  also,  might  the  monarch,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  time  his  civilities,  utter  on  this  occasion  the 
famous  saying  which  he  loved  to  repeat, — 

"  Yo,  y  el  tiempoB,  para  dos  otras." 

"  I,  and  opportunity,  against  two  othera" 

How  often,  in  after  days,  did  Charles  the  recluse, 
no  longer  a  mighty  prince,  look  back  upon  the 
splendours  and  triumphs  of  that  brilliant  time,  and 
smile  at  his  former  wiles,  his  conquests,  and  his 
projects,  while,  with  a  hermit-hand,  he  planted  lilies 
in  the  little  garden  into  which  his  cell,  now  his  only 
domain,  looked  I  Did  he  think  the  pleasant  odour  of 
those  pure  flowers  more  fragrant  than  the  smell  of 
cinnamon  branches  fetched  from  farthest  India,  and, 
perchance,  once  sustaining  the  nest  of  the  fabled 
phoenix  P  Did  he  more  exult  in  the  flowering  of  his 
lilies  than  in  the  flaming  of  his  note  of  price  P 
Perhaps  he  did,  for  there  was  still  excitement  in  his 
new  position,  and  the  contrast  after  bis  life's  fitful 
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fever  pleased  him  as  well.  Then  he  had  hopes  of 
universal  dominion,  now  he  looked  towards  the  crown 
of  holiness  which  shoald  irradiate  his  name,  and  he 
saw  in  his  visions  crowds  adoring  his  memory,  as  they 
had  trembled  at  his  living  presence.  If  his  spirit  was 
permitted  to  know  the  triumph  reserved  for  him,  it 
would  have  added  to  the  enjoyment  bestowed  on  him, 
to  know  the  legend  afterwards  attached  to  the  flowers 
he  planted ;  for  the  monks  of  the  convent  where  he 
died  piously  believed  a  legend  of  a  certain  lily  root, 
which  put  forth  two  stalks,  one  of  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  broke  its  tunic,  opened  its 
flower,  and  gave  forth  a  pleasant  odour,  after  which 
it  died.  At  this  time  the  emperor-monk  was  ill.  The 
other  lily  remained  long  enclosed  in  its  bud,  and  neither 
sun  nor  rain  induced  it  to  expand ;  but  on  the  night 
when  the  holy  Emperor's  soul  escaped  from  its  frail 
tenement  of  clay,  the  glorious  flower  burst  forth,  at 
the  very  instant,  in  surpassing  beauty,  dazzling  the  be- 
holders with  its  splendour,  and  ravishing  their  senses 
with  its  fragrance.  It  was  immediately  plucked  with 
great  reverence  and  placed  on  the  high  altar  of  the 
chapel,  where  it  long  coutmued  to  bloom  without  any 
visible  support. 

Although  the  rest  of  the  palace  of  the  Euggers  b 
destroyed,  and  there  are  no  more  cinnamon  faggots  to 
be  found  in  those  once  gorgeous  halls,  yet  still  the 
sweet  savour  of  the  noble  merchant's  and  his  benevo- 
lent family's  charity  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  even  more  fragrant  than  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  munifloeace  to  a  great  monarcL 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Bmell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

The  portion  of  the  town  of  Augsburg  called  the 
Euggerei  still  keeps  up  a  record  of  their  goodness, 
for  here  it  was  that  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  work- 
shops for  their  employment,  were  established  and 
kept  up  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  noble- 
minded  tradesmen  whose  names  are  thus  handed  down 
with  more  honour  than  their  mere  wealth  could  pro- 
cure for  them. 

The  Euggerei  is  a  separate  quarter,  entered  by  four 
gates,  and  containing  about  fifty-three  houses,  which, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  founders,  are  still 
let  out  to  the  poor  at  almost  nominal  rents.  It  has  a 
public  fountain,  a  church,  called  St.  Marcus,  a  school, 
six  streets,  and  its  houses  are  divided  into  lodgings 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  six  per- 
sons. This  little  city  of  charity  was  established  by 
Ulrich,  George,  and  Jacob  Eugger,  in  the  year  1519. 
On  a  stone  at  the  entrance  by  the  Jacober  Strasse 
may  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  family  and  the  following 
inscription  in  Latin : — 

"In  the  year  1519  did  the  brothers  Ulrich,  George, 
and  Jacob  Fugger  with  mutual  will  co-operate,  judging 
themselves  bound  by  duty  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  riches  bestowed  on  them  by  his  goodness,  and  for 
their  well -thriving  condition,  and  considering  the 
praaiare  of  poverty  on  many  of  their  sufifering  fellow- 
citizens,  they  did  found  one  hundred  and  six  dwellings 
as  a  proof  of  their  desire  to  act  worthily,  and  dedicated 
to  this  purpose." 


The  whole  has  been,  at  one  period  or  another, 
benefited  by  the  liberality  of  this  remarkable  family, 
of  whom  there  yet  remain  descendants,  neither  whose 
inclinations  nor  fortunes  seem  to  foUow  in  the  wake 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 

Another  great  name  in  Augsburg  is  that  of  Weber, 
in  the  time  of  the  city's  importance  one  of  the  richest 
amongst  it  burghers.    He  had,  besides  his  wealth — 

*'  One  fair  daughter  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well," 

who  was  destined  for  a  lofty  career,  for  the  young 
and  ardent  Eerdinand  of  the  Tyrol,  coming  to  Augs- 
burg to  attend  an  Imperial  Diet,  beheld  her  beauty 
and  was  at^  once  enthralled  by  it.  The  charming 
Phllippina  was  unable  to  resist  the  disinterested  at- 
tachment of  her  royal  lover,  and  soon  consented  to 
become  his  wife,  much  to  the  consternation  of  his 
father,  the  Emperor.  This  happened  in  1 550,  and  it 
was  eight  years  before  the  indignant  father  would 
condescend  to  notice  the  daughter-in-law  so  uncere- 
moniously introduced  into  his  exalted  family.  He 
had  not,  however,  seen  the  fascinating  cause  of  hiA 
son's  imprudence ;  who,  being  aware  of  the  power  of 
her  charms,  resolved  that  the  spell  should  again  be 
tried.  The  result  was  what  young  Eerdinand  had 
anticipated ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  Emperor  behold  at 
his  feet  the  beautiful  culprit  than  his  wrath  changed 
to  admiration;  and,  raising  her  gently  from  the  ground, 
he  assured  her  of  his  forgiveness,  desiring  to  see  ber 
two  sons,  on-whom  he  instantly  bestowed  the  title  of 
Margrave. 

In  Augsburg  the  house  is  still  shown  where  Philip- 
pina  resided  with  her  father,  and  in  Innspruck,  in  the 
Tyrol,  may  be  seen  her  tomb  and  that  of  her  husband- 
lover.  If  she  were  indeed  like  the  marble  figure 
which  represents  her,  lying  on  her  magnificent  monu- 
ment, her  beauty  roust  have  been  of  a  kind  which  de- 
pended solely  on  expression  or  grace,  or  had  some 
nameless  charm  which  marble  cannot  portray,  for  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  interesting  heroine  is  by  no 
means  good-looking,  though  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  hundreds  of  coarse,  round-faced,  flat-featured 
maidens  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  attractions  are 
shadowed  by  the  most  hideous  blue-spotted  rough 
woollen  head-dresses  that  bad  taste  ever  invented  to 
deform  the  human  oountenance.  There  lies  Phiiippina, 
at  all  events,  surrounded  by  carved  work  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  picturing  her  good  deeds  of  charity  and  com- 
passion ;  and  near  her  reposes  her  devoteid  partner, 
who  preferred 

"  Tents  with  love  to  thrones  without" 

The  Archduke's  tomb  is  second  only  to  the  celebrated 
monument,  unrivalled  in  Europe,  of  the  sumptuous 
Maximilian,  in  the  same  church. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  three  centuries  after- 
wards a  similar  love  passager*  should  have  given  a 
daughter-in-law  of  humble  lineage  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  present  Archduke,  now  the  chosen  great 
pacificator  of  Germany,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper  near  Inuspnick. 
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**  The  strange  &te  that  tumbles  mightiest  sorereigns" 
perhaps  will  not  allow  tlie  hero  and  the  heroiae  of  the 
present  age  a  tomb  in  the  Hofkirche  of  the  capital  of 
Tyrol 

The  Webers  and  the  Enggers  of  Augsburg  vied 
with  each  other  in  wealth  and  importance^  fitting  jout 
fleets  of  merchantmen,  and  trading  t(  unknown  re- 
gions. Both  Maximilian  and  Charles  were  their 
constant  debtors  for  magnificent  loans,  which  thej 
repaid  by  ennobling  both  families,  and  making  them 
large  grants  of  land  in  the  countries  which  they  colo- 
nized. 

Augsburg  is  generally  cited  as  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Germany.  Tlie 
Maximilian  Strasse  is,  in  effect,  long  and  wide,  and 
rather  imposing,  with  its  bronze  fountains,  but  there 
is  nothing  very  admirable  in  the  buildings  it  presents 
to  the  eye. 

The  Hercules  Brunnen  is  a  very  graceful  and 
beautiful  work.  The  date  of  it  is  1599,  and  it  is  in 
great  preservation.  The  figure  which  surmounts  it, 
of  Hercules  destroying  the  monster  Hydra,  is  gtondly 
conceived,  and  its  power  contrasts  well  with  the 
feminine  delicacy  of  the  charming  water-nymphs,  who 
wring  their  dripping  hair  beneath  the  showery  jets 
whicli  burst  forth  above  them,  and,  dashing  into  the 
huge  shells  on  which  their  slender  feet  repose,  spring 
forth  again,  drenching  other  undines  below,  who  con- 
tend with  the  water-spirits,  attacking  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  till,  loud  rushing  and  bright  sparkling, 
the  streams  are  received  by  a  large  basin  at  the  foot  of 
all. 

Protestants  and  Catholics  divide  the  town  and  con- 
tend no  more,  each  leaving  his  neighbonr  to  his  own 
conscience  and  attending  to  his  own  religious  cere- 
monies. Here  Luther  and  the  great  enemy  live  in 
mutual  amity,  as  of  old,  when  the  friendly  fiend,  who 
had  doubtless  his  own  ends  in  view,  seeing  the  arch- 
heretic  flying  for  his  life  from  the  town  where  he  had 
dared  to  "  protest  too  much "  for  his  safety,  kindly 
pointed  out  to  him  a  short  cut  by  which  he  might 
escape  from  his  enemies,  who  were  in  pursuit. 

"  Dori  hinab  !  Dort  hinah  /  "  exclaimed  the  good- 
natured  guide,  or  rather  the  artful  schemer ;  "  turn 
down  there ! "  and  Luther,  knowing  the  voice  of  the 
spirit,  who  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  tormenting  him^ 
ventured  to  take  his  advice  and  bolt  down  the 
obscurest  passage  in  the  town,  by  which  means  he  got 
safe  off. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  the  bust  of  the  king  of  evil, 
which  may  still  be  seen  over  a  weaver's  door,  was 
erected  by  the  grateful  fugitive  in  memory  of  this 
adventure  of  his.    Perhaps  he  thought,  as 
**  He  never  saw  Satan  so  closely  before. 
That  he  must  give  the  devil  his  due." 

There  is,  according  to  the  custom  of  modem 
Germany,  a  good  deal  of  fresco  painting  and  gilding 
both  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  houses  at  Augs- 
burg, and  it  succeeds  no  better  there  than  in  any  other 
town  subjected  to  an  uncertain,  chilly,  and  damp 
atmosphere.    Whatever  relations  may  exist  between 


Germany  and  Italy,  it  is  a  folly  to  expect  that  the 
same  usages  will  answer  in  either  climate. 

Frescoes  will  fade  north  of  the  Tyrol,  and  gilding 
will  become  tarnished  in  an  atmosphere  considerably 
less  dry  than  in  France ;  consequently,  after  the  first 
brilliancy  of  decoration  is  gone  off,  nothmg  remains 
but  faded,  dingy,  dirty  walls,  marked  with  half- 
effaced  outlines,  and  exhibiting  only  ruin  and  decay. 
Nothing  is  more  remaricablc  to  the  traveller  returning 
through  Germany  from  Italy,  than  to  observe  the 
coarseness  of  the  daubing  with  which  ambitious  artists 
have  covered  the  surfaces  of  half  the  houses  in  every 
mountain  village  of  the  Tyrol,  where  Hofer  and  his 
patriot  band  glare  in  gaudy  reds  and  yellows  beyond 
the  size  of  life,  and  ugly  beyond  all  imagination. 

In  eveiy  town  also  similar  pictorial  representations 
of  the  deeds  of  some  worthy  of  the  locality  offend  the 
eye,  so  that  the  German  taste  is  continually  called  in 
question,  however  laudable  this  love  of  the  Yaterland 
may  be. 

At  Batisboa,  once  the  commercial  rival  of  Augsburg* 
these  frescoes  are  not  spared,  and  there  the  gloomy 
streets  are  enlivened,  in  a  manner,  by  wonderful 
specimens  of  art,  showing  how  David  slew  Goliath,  a 
charming  subject,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  por- 
traying the  redoubtable  giant  at  probably  his  full  height, 
for  he  reaches  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  battle- 
mented  houses  in  the  Waller  Strasse  to  the  bottom. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  history 
pictures  is  that  on  a  house  opposite  the  Bathhouse  in 
the  Heide  Platz,  where  a  famous  combat  is  exhibited, 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Henry  L  between 
Hans  Bollinger,  a  stalwart  citizen  of  Hatisbon,  and 
a  "  foul  Paynim  "  of  gigantic  dimensions,  called  Craco. 
This  "  heathen  hound  "  had  been  long  the  terror  of 
the  oppressed  country,  and  "  his  arm  was  as  strong  as 
his  heart  Vas  untrue."  Hans  DoUinger,  however,  here 
made  him  bite  the  dust,  anxious,  perhaps,  that  little 
David  the  shepherd  should  not  occupy  aHl  the  walls  to 
himself.  His  ambition  was  rewarded,  for  he  and  his 
vanquished  foe  now  figure  in  colours  quite  as  obtru- 
sive, dingy  though  they  be,  as  the  rival  combatants. 
In  this  square  was  held  a  famous  tournament  to 
establish  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes 
Bemauer,  a  less  fortunate  beauty  than  Philippina 
Welser,  her  townswoman,  although,  like  her,  she 
attracted  by  her  beauty  a  royal  lover. 

The  story  of  this  fair  native  of  Augsburg  is  not 
unlike  that  so  well  known  and  so  often  the  theme  of 
song  and  drama,  of  Agnes  de  Castro,  her  namesake, 
the  manner  of  her  father-in-law's  cruelty  being  merely 
a  variation  of  the  sad  tragedy. 

Albert  of  Bavaria  had  secretly  made  her  his. wife, 
regardless  of  her  humble  birth,  for  she  came  not  of 
an  illustrious  race  of  merchants  who  could  send 
argosies  to  unknown  seas,  and  vie  with  monarchs  in 
grandeur.  His  father,  Duke  Ernest,  having  learnt  the 
tidings  fatal  to  his  pride,  at  a  moment  when  he  had 
just  succeeded  in  negotiating  for  his  wayward  son  a 
magnificent  match,  determined  to  punish  the  offenders 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 
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Albert  on  this  resoked  to  publish  alond  to  the  whole 
world  his  private  marriage,  which  80  exasperated  the 
proud  father,  that  he  took  a  deadly  oath  of  vengeance, 
executed  but  too  sererely  on  his  innocent  victim. 
He  contrived  to  get  Agnes  into  his  power,  and  then 
issued  against  her  a  variety  of  false  charges,  giving 
ber  a  mock  trial,  which  ended  in  her  condemnation  to 
death. 

She  was  accordingly,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  people 
who  beheld  the  inhuman  proceeding,  cast  from  a 
bridge  into  the  Danube.  The  scene  of  terror  was  not 
yet  over,  for  she  struggled  so  violently  when  she  fell 
into  the  river,  as  to  burst  the  bonds  which  confined 
her,  and  there  were  not  wanting  on  the  shore  feeling 
and  compassionate  hearts  who  would  gladly  have  seen 
her  saved,  and  numbers  hailed  with  shouts  her  near 
approach  to  land.  She  had  almost  reached  the  bank, 
when  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the  duke,  a  wretch 
without  pity,  with  all  the  zeal  of  hate,  threw  forward 
from  a  boat  in  which  he  pursued  her,  a  pole  with  a 
hook,  entangling  her  long  floating  golden  hair,  and 
dragging  her  back  to  the  centre  of  the  stream.  There 
he  stood  exulting  over  his  prey  till  he  was  convinced 
that  life  had  fled  for  ever  fh>m  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  being,  so  prematurely  and  inhumanly 
sacrificed  to  false  ambition  and  offended  pride. 

Probably  Agnes  Bemauer's  parents  were  too  ob- 
scure for  their  domicile  to  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
ages.  I  did  not  discover  its  locality  in  Augsburg, 
nor  is  the  history  painted  on  any  of  the  walls. 
However,  there  is  no  want  of  frescoes  on  the  houses 
in  many  parts  of  the  town :  they  are  chiefly  episodes 
in  the  lives  of  saints,  and  scenes  of  scriptural  interest, 
not  one  of  which  but  is  faded  and  half-washed  out. 

The  Rathhaus  of  Augsburg  is  a  really  fine  building, 
constructed  in  1620  in  a  pure  Italian  style,  very 
unlike  that  of  the  immensely  high  belfry  which  stands 
near  it,  and  is  called  the  tower  of  Perlach.  There  is 
generally  a  "golden  hall "  in  most  German  town-halls, 
and  that  at  Augsburg  is  a  good  specimen,  not  from 
either  the  painting  or  the  gilding  which  decorate  it, 
but  from  its  fine  proportions,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
supported  without  pillars.  Like  many  similar  apart- 
ments in  the  north  o(  Italy,  it  has  three  rows  of 
windows,  .an  imposing  and  stately  fashion  which  gives 
great  lightness  to  otherwise  ponderous  and  heavy 
rooms. 

Our  guide  to  the  wonders  of  Augsburg  was  a  par- 
ticularly civil  and  rather  a  remarkable  character,  for 
he  had  been  in  the  English  service,  and  enjoys  a 
pension  for  his  services  from  the  English  government. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  him  talking  familiarly  of  mili- 
tary men  in  command  of  different  regiments,  with 
which  he  had  been  associated,  and  relating  old  soldier 
stories  of  British  military  life,  with  well-known  jokes 
of  well-known  officers.  All  this,  partly  in  German, 
partly  in  good  English,  was  amusing  enough  to  listen 
to,  as  he  walked  with  us  through  the  streets  of  the 
antique  town,  his  native  place,  where  he  now  lives  a 
contented  life,  reposing  under  his  laurels,  and  by  no 
means  greedy  of  the  fee  he  can  exist  without. 


He  likes,  however,  to  attend  to  English  travellers,  '. 
and  takes  delight  in  talking  over  old  times  irith 
military  men,  whom  he  has  the  tact  to  recognise  at  a 
glance,  a  circumstance  which  generally  propitiates  the  j 
stranger,  whose  awumr  prcpre  is  gratified  by  the  idrn-   ! 
tity.    In  a  general  way  guides  have  become  dreadful 
nuisances  of  late  years,  as  bad  as  porters  or  waiters, 
but  this  man  was  one  of  a  thousand,  and  we  looked 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  fellow- countryman  and  comrade, 
whom  we  were  glad  to  meet  with. 

Almost  everything  that  Augsburg  contained  of  , 
works  of  early  art,  has  been  carried  off  to  enrich  the 
gallery  at  Munich,  the  pet  for  a  series  of  years  of  that 
most  weak  and  contemptible  of  all  the  suicidal  monarch 
of  the  present  age,  the  deposed  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a 
prince  who  gave  promise  all  his  life  of  a  better  eoJing 
to  his  career,  but  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  disap-  | 
pointing  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  friends  aod 
subjects,  and  whose  name  has  now  become  a  bj-word 
of  reproach  and  disgmce. 

He  plundered  every  town  in  his  dominions  of  ereir 
treasure  each  possessed,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  his 
Pinacotheck,  and  thus  greatly  diminished  the  interest 
attached  to  them.  At  Nuremberg  but  little  is  left,  i 
except  in  private  collections,  of  the  works  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  nothing  of  the  elder  Holbein  is  to  be  found 
at  Augsburg, — a  circumstance -much  to  be  regretted, 
for  in  so  vast  a  gallery  as  that  of  Munich,  gems  of  art 
may  easily  be  passed  over  in  the  immense  crowd, 
which  would  be  properly  appreciated  in  their  originil 
position,  and  surrounded  also  with  recollections  which 
disappear  in  another  place,  and  cause  half  the  charm 
which  clung  to  them  to  vanish. 

Perhaps,  after  the  unapproachable  town  of  Norcm- 
berg,  quite  unique  in  its  purity  of  middle  age  archi- 
tecture, Augsburg  may  be  considered  the  most 
curious  in  Germany,  for  it  has  still  many  of  its  vast  | 
and  imposing  mansions  left,  which  convey  to  the 
mind  a  striking  idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
its  merchant-princes,  the  rivab  of  those  at  Venice 
before  Bartholomew  Diaz  guided  his  daring  crev 
past  that "  dreadful  cape  of  storms/'  where  it  was  said, 
in  days  of  yore, — 

"  Above  whose  hoary  summit, 

Where  captive  lightnings  sleep, 
Three  hnge  black  clouds  for  ever 
Their  awful  station  keep." 

For  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  destroyed  the  fortunes  of 
Augsburg,   which    had    hitherto    monopolised  the 
commerce  of  more  than  half  Europe.    This,  and  the 
desolating  wars  of  religion,  caused  its  downfal  as  far 
as  trade  was  concerned,  and,  even  as  Nuremberg's 
"mighty  hand,"  that  was  said  to  go  **  through  every 
land,"  has  been  of  late  years  reduced  to  find  emploj- 
mcnt  in  making  toys  for  children,  so  has  the  glory  i 
departed  from  commercial  Augsburg,  though  she  still  ' 
retains  power  in  the  money  market,  and  her  bankers 
are  known  far  and  wide,  as  well  as  her  famous  gazette, 
the  Allgemeitte  Zeitnn^. 
It  is  easy  now  to  visit  this  curious  old  place  by  s 
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much  more  agreeable  route  than  formerly,  for,  travel- 
ing from  Carlsrnhe  or  Brucbsal  towards  Stuttgard, 
after  having  passed  the  magnificent  Swabian  Alp  of 
Rauhe,  the  way  is  sufficiently  dreary  and  uninterest- 
ing, besides  being  yery  fatiguing,  to  Ulm,  and  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  whereas  now  that  the  railroarl 
takes  you  to  Lindau  on  Lake  Constance, — it  is,  I 
think,  completed,  or  near  it,  since  I  travelled  by  it  as 
far  as  Kauffbauem, — ^you  quickly  arrive  at  your  desti- 
nation, having  pass^  tlm)ugh  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Europe. 

The  route  may  be  from  Maycncc  to  Freybnrg, 
through  the  sublime  passes  of  the  Hollenthal,  and 
after  descending  into  that  elysium,  the  traveller  may 
find  the  best  quarters  in  all  Germany  at  a  charming 
little  inn  in  the  Black  Forest  at  Lenzkirke,  where 
every  description  of  rural  accommodation  can  be  had, 
to  the  heart's  content  of  the  weary. 

From  this  pretty  inn  excursions  of  several  days  can 
be  made,  and  a  pity  it  is  that  tourists  hurry  through 
such  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  without  becoming 
half  enough  acquainted  with  its  merits,  which  yield 
to  none  in  Europe. 

Beautiful  is  it  to  wander  through  the  Himmelreich 
and  the  Hollenthal,  above  which  rises  to  the  clouds 
the  majestic  HoUsteig,  from  the  high  points  of  which 
you  look  down  on  the  gorgeous  valley  of  the  Treisam, 
and  pleasant  is  it  to  climb  the  Windeck  mountain,  and 
observe  the  scattered  villages  below,  rich  in  mills  and 
forges. 

Clock-making  employs  the  men,  and  straw  bonnet 
making  the  women  of  this  district :  the  former  find  a 
ready  sale  all  over  Europe,  and  the  latter  supply  the 
peasants  of  the  Glotterdale  and  other  valleys  with  the 
dark  straw  hats  which  fbrm  part  of  their  distinguishing 
costume. 

From  the  secluded  retreat  of  this  abode  in  t^e 
wood,  the  next  agreeable  and  enticing  pause  can  be 
made  at  the  fine  hotel  just  opposite  the  stupendous 
Falls  of  Schaffhausen.  By  moonlight  or  by  sunlight 
the  view  of  these  cataracts  is  splendid  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  laziest  of  travellers  can  enjoy  the  sight, 
stretched  on  a  sofa  at  his  window,  or  seated  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  on  one  of  the  broad  terraces  of  the 
hotel  garden.  He  must,  however,  be  apathetic  or 
weak  indeed,  who  does  not  descend  the  mountain  to 
the  river  below,  and  entering  the  bark  prepared  for 
the  curious,  cross  the  stream  to  the  little  castle  on 
the  opposite  height,,  where  he  may  take  up  his 
lodging  if  he  prefers  it,  and  from  thence  visit  every 
station  from  whence  the  FaUs  can  be  seen  to  most 
advantage. 

Amidst  the  stunning  roar  of  the  mighty  waters,  and 
the  deluges  of  spray  which  burst  over  the  huge  black 
barrier  that  impedes  the  course  of  the  headlong  river, 
he  may  dream  away  uncounted  hours  in  a  bewildered 
state  of  admiring  existence.  It  is  true  the  extreme 
comfort  of  the  place,  and  its  numerous  accom- 
modations, have  destroyed  a  certam  wild  and  lonely 
charm  which  the  spot  must  once  have  possessed, 
but,  nevertheless,  if  one  can  manage  to  be  romantic 


and  comfortable  at  the  same  time,  one  need  not 
quarrel  with  all  these  facilities  for  beholding  a  scene, 
formerly  almost  inaccessible  to  the  timid. 

Next  comes  the  charming  steam-boat  excursion  on 
the  lake  of  Constance,  with  all  its  beautiful  sights,  its 
windings,  and  its  varied  banks,  resembling  Como  and 
(Geneva,  with  features  peculiar  to  itself.  If  envious 
mists  do  not  intervene,  the  far-off  Jung  Frau  and  her 
snowy  range  may  be  recognised  amidst  the  clouds, 
and  a  thousand  beauties  unfold  themselves  in  the 
passage,  which  brings  you,  without  fatigue,  to  Lindau 
and  the  railway. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  the  cuckoo  returns  he  may 
bring  gkd  tidings  of  restored  peace  to  Europe,  and 
we  swallows  may  not  be  afraid  to  trust  our  wings  to 
regions  so  worthy  to  be  sought. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OP 
MARY  POWELL, 


AFTEBWABDS  MISTRESS  MILTON 


I9M. — Speaking,  to-day,  of  Mr.  Waller,  whom  1 
had  once  seen  at  uncle  John's,  Mr.  Agnew  aayd  he 
had  obtayned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  our 
smoothest  versers,  and  thereupon  brought  forth  one 
or  two  of  his  small  pieces  in  manuscript,  which  he 
read  to  Rose  and  me.  They  were  addrcst  to  the  lady 
Dorothy  Sidney ;  and  certainlie  for  specious  flatterie 
I  doe  not  suppose  they  can  be  matcht ;  but  there  is  noe 
impress  of  reall  feeling  in  them.  How  diverse  from 
my  husband's  versing!  He  never  writ  anie  mere 
love-verses,  indeede,  soe  far  as  I  know;  but  how  much 
truer  a  sence  he  hath  of  what  is  really  beautifulle  and 
becoming  in  a  woman  than  Mr.  Waller !  The  lady 
Alice  Egerton  mighte  have  beene  more  justlie  proud 
of  J*  fine  things  written  for  her  in  Comus,  than  y 
Lady  Dorothea  of  anie  of  y*  fine  things  written  of  her 
by  this  courtier-like  poet.  For,  to  say  that  trees 
bend  down  in  homage  to  a  woman  when  she  walks 
under  them,  and  that  y*  healing  waters  of  Tonbridge 
were  placed  there  by  nature  to  compensate  for  the 
fatal  pride  of  Sacharissa,  is  soe  fullesome  and  untrue 
as  noe  woman,  not  devoured  by  conceite,  coulde 
endure ;  whereas,  the  check  that  villanie  is  sensible 
of  in  the  presence  of  virtue,  is  most  nobly,  not  ex- 
travagantlie,  exprest  by  Comus.  And  though  my 
husb^d  be  ahnost  too  lavish,  even  in  his  short 
pieces,  of  classic  allusion  and  personation,  yet,  like 
antique  statues  and  busts  well  placed  in  some  statelie 
pleasaunce,  they  are  alwaies  appropriate  and  gracefuUe, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  sayd  of  Mr.  Waller's 
overstrayned  figures  and  metaphors. 


20M. — ^News  from  home :  allewell.  Audrey  Paioe 
on  a  visitt  there.  I  hope  mother  hath  not  put  her 
into  my  chamber,  but  I  know  that  she  hath  sett  so 
manie  trays  full  of  spearmint,  peppermint,  camo- 
miles, and  poppie-heads  in  y*  blue  chamber  to  dry, 
that  she  will  not  care  to  move  them,  nor  have  y* 

(I)  Continued  firom  p.  196. 
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wmJov  ofiCned  lest  thej  ^'oulde  be  blovn  aboate. 
1  vish  I  bad  turned  y*  key  on  mj  ebonj  cabiiiett. 


24/4. — liichard  and  Audrey  rode  orer  here,  and 
9pent  a  noisie  aftemoone.  Rose  had  the  goose 
dressed  which  I  know  she  meant  to  have  reserved  for 
tomorrow.  Gover  was  in  a  heat,  which  one  would 
hare  thoughte  be  needed  not  to  have  beene,  with 
carrying  a  ladj ;  but  Audrey  is  heavie.  She  treats 
Dick  like  a  boy ;  and,  indeede  he  is  not  much  more ; 
but  he  b  quite  taken  up  with  her.  I  find  she  lies  in 
y*  blue  cliamber,  which  she  says  smeUa  rarelie  of 
herbs.  They  returned  not  till  late,  after  suodrie  hinta 
from  Mr.  A^^w.         

87/A — Alas,  a]a9,  Robin's  silence  is  too  sorrow- 
fullie  explained !  He  hath  beene  sent  home  soe  ill 
that  he  is  like  to  die.  This  report  I  have  from 
Diggory,  just  come  over  to  fetch  me,  with  whom  I 
start,  we  soone  as  his  horse  is  bated.  Lord,  have 
mercie  on  Robin. 

The  children  are  alle  sent  away  to  keep  y*  house 
quiete.  

Saturday  night ;  at  Robin' t  hfdside.-^Oh,  woefulle 
fiight !  I  had  not  known  that  pale  face,  had  I  met  it 
unawares.  So  thin  and  wan, — and  he  hath  shot  up 
into  a  tall  stripling  during  the  last  few  months. 
These  two  nights  of  watching  have  tried  me  aorelie, 
but  I  would  not  be  witholden  from  sitting  np  with 
him  yet  agajn — ^what  and  if  this  night  should  be  his 
last  ?  how  coulde  I  forgive  myself  for  sleeping  on  now 
and  taking  my  rest  ?  The  first  night,  he  knew  me 
not ;  yet  it  was  bitter-sweet  to  hear  him  chiding  at 
sweet  Moll  for  not  coming.  Yesternight  he  knew  me 
for  a  while,  kissed  me,  and  fell  into  an  heavie  sleepe, 
with  his  hand  locked  in  mine.  We  hoped  the  crisis 
was  come ;  but  'twas  not  soe.  He  raved  much  of  a 
man  alle  in  red,  riding  hard  after  him.  I  minded  me 
of  those  words,  "  the  Enemy  sayd,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  pursue," — and,  noe  one  bemg  by,  save  the  uncon- 
scious sufferer,  I  kneeled  down  beside  him,  and  most 
eamestlie  prayed  for  his  deliverance  from  all  spirituall 
adversaries.  When  I  lookt  up,  his  eyes,  larger  and 
darker  than  ever,  were  fixt  on  me  with  a  strange, 
wistfulle  stare,  bnt  he  spake  not.  From  that  moment 
he  was  quiete. 

The  doctor  thought  him  rambling  this  morning, 
though  I  knew  he  was  not,  when  he  spake  of  an  angel 
in  a  long  white  garment  watching  over  him  and 
kneeling  by  him  in  the  night. 

Sunday  evening. — ^Poor  Nell  sitteth  up  with  mother 
to-night — right  tliankfulle  is  she  to  find  that  she  can 
be  of  anie  use :  she  says  it  seems  soe  strange  that  she 
should  be  able  to  make  any  return  for  my  kindnesse. 
I  must  sleep  to-night,  that  I  may  watch  tomorrow. 
The  servants  are  nigh  spent,  and  are  besides  foolishlie 
afrayd  of  infection.  I  hope  Rose  prays  for  me.  Soe 
drowsie  and  dulle  am  I,  as  scarce  to  be  able  to  pray  for 
myself. 


MoMdaj. — ^Rose  and  Mr.  Agncw  oome  to  abi.:^e 
with  us  for  some  days.  How  tbankfulle  am  I ! 
Tears  have  relieved  me. 

Robin  worse  to-day.  Father  quite  subdued. 
Mr.  Agnew  will  sit  np  to-night,  and  insists  on  my 
sleeping. 

Crab  bowled  under  my  window  yesternight  as  he 
did  before  my  wedding.  I  hope  there  b  DOthing  in 
it.  Harry  got  op  and  beat  him,  and  at  last  pat  him 
in  y*  stable.  

Tuesday. — After  two  nights'  rest,  I  fed  quite 
strengthened  and  restored  this  morning.  Lhsare 
Rose  read  me  to  sleep  in  her  low,  gentle  Toice,  and 
then  lay  down  by  my  side,  twice  stepping  into 
Robin's  chamber  during  the  night,  and  bringing  me 
news  that  all  was  welL  Relieved  in  mind,  I  slept 
heavilie  nor  woke  till  late.  Then,  returned  to  y*  sick 
chamber,  and  found  Rose  bathing  dear  Robin's 
temples  with  vinegar,  and  changing  his  pillow — his 
thin  hand  rested  on  Mr.  Agnew,  on  whom  he  lookt 
with  a  composed,  collected  gaze.  Slowlie  tamed  his 
eyes  on  me,  and  faintlie  smiled,  but  spake  not. 

Poor  dear  mother  b  ailing  now.  I  sate  with  her 
and  lather  some  time ;  but  it  was  a  true  relief  when 
Rose  took  my  place  and  let  me  return  to  y*  sick 
room.  Rose  hath  alreadie  made  several  little  changes 
for  the  better ;  improved  y*  ventilation  of  Robin*s 
chamber,  and  prevented  hb  hearing  soe  manie  noises. 
Alsoe,  showed  me  how  to  make  a  pleasant  cooling 
drink,  which  he  likes  better  than  the  warm  Uquids, 
and  which  she  assures  me  he  may  take  with  perfect 
safetie.  ^«-_ 

Same  evening. — ^Robin  vext,  even  to  tears,  because 
y*  doctor  forbids  y*  use  of  hb  cooling  drink,  though 
it  hath  oertainlie  abated  the  fever.  At  hb  wish  I 
stept  down  to  intercede  with  the  doctor,  then  dosetted 
with  my  father,  to  discourse,  as  I  suppose,  of  Robin's 
symptoms.  Insteade  of  which,  found  them  eamestlie 
engi^ed  on  y*  never-ending  topick  of  cavaliers  and 
roundheads.  I  was  chafed  and  cut  to  y*  heart,  yet 
what  can  poor  father  do ;  be  b  useless  in  y*  sick-room, 
he  b  wearie  of  suspense,  and  'tb  well  if  pnblick  albirs 
can  divert  him  for  an  odd  half  hour. 

The  doctor  would  not  hear  of  Robin  taking  y* 
cooling  beverage,  and  warned  me  that  hb  death 
woulde  be  tipon  my  head  if  I  permitted  him  to  be 
chilled :  soe  what  could  I  doe.  Poor  Robhi  very  im- 
patient in  consequence ;  and  raving  towards  midnight. 
Rose  insisted  in  taking  y*  last  half  of  my  watch. 

I  know  not  that  I  was  ever  more  sorelie  exercised 
than  during  y«  first  half  of  thb  night.    Robin,  in  hb 
crazie  fit,  would  leave  his  bed,  and  was  soe  strong  as 
nearlie  to  master  NcU  and  me,  and  I  feared  I  must 
have  called  Richard.    The  next  minute  he  fell  back    | 
as  weak  as  a  child :  we  covered  him  up  warm,  and  he     i 
was  overtaken  either  with  stupor  or  sleep.    Eamestlie     I 
did  I  pray  it  might  be  y^  latter,  and  conduce  to  his 
healing.    Afterwards,  there  being  writing  implements 
at  hand,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Milton,  which. 
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though  the  fancy  of  sending  it  soon  died  away,  yet 
eased  my  mind.  When  not  in  prayer,  I  often  find 
myself  silently  talking  to  him. 


Wednstday, — Waking  late  after  my  scant  night's 
rest,  I  found  my  breakfaste  neatlie  layd  out  in  y* 
little  antechamber,  to  prevent  the  fatigue  of  going 
down  stairs.  A  handfuile  of  autumn  flowers  beside 
my  plate,  left  me  in  noe  doubt  it  was  Rose's  doing ; 
and  Mr.  Agnew,  writing  at  y*  window,  told  me  he 
had  persuaded  my  father  to  goe  to  Shot4>ver  with 
Dick.  Then  laying  aside  his  pen,  stept  into  the  sick- 
chamber  for  y*  latest  news,  which  was  good :  and, 
sitting  next  me,  talked  of  y«  progress  of  Robin's 
illnesse  in  a  grave  yet  hopefdle  manner ;  leading,  as 
he  chieflie  does,  to  high  and  unearthlie  sources  of 
consolation.  He  advised  me  to  take  a  turn  in  y<  fresh 
ayr,  though  but  as  far  as  the  two  junipers,  before  I 
entered  Robin's  chamber,  which,  somewhat  reluctantlie, 
I  did ;  but  the  bright  daylight  and  warm  sun  had  no 
good  effect  on  my  spiritts  :  on  the  contrarie,  nothing 
in  blythe  nature  seeming  in  unison  with  my  sadnesse, 
tears  flowed  without  relieving  me. 

^What  a  solemne,  pompous  prigge  is  this 

doctor !  He  cries  "  humph !  "  and  "  aye ! "  and  bites 
his  nails  and  screws  his  lips  together,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  understands  soe  much  of  physick,  after 
alle,  as  Mr.  Agnew. 

Father  came  home  fulle  of  y"  rebels'  doings,  but  as 
for  me,  I  shoulde  hear  them  thundering  at  our  gate 
with  apatliie,  except  insofar  as  I  feared  them  dis- 
tressing Robin. 

Audrey  rode  over  with  her  father,  this  mom«  to 
make  enquiries.  She  might  have  come  sooner  had  she 
meant  to  be  anie  reall  use  to  a  family  she  has  thought 
of  entering.  Had  Rose  come  to  oar  help  as  late  in 
the  day,  we  had  been  poorlie  off. 


Thursday* — ^May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  save  us  from 
y*  evil  consequence  of  this  new  mischance ! — Richard, 
jealous  at  being  allowed  so  little  share  in  nursing 
Robin,  whom  he  sayd  he  loved  as  well  as  anie  did, 
would  sit  up  with  him  last  night,  along  with  mother. 
Twice  I  heard  him  snoring,  and  stept  in  to  prevail  on 
him  to  change  places,  but  coulde  not  get  him  to  stir. 
A  third  time  he  fell  asleep,  and,  it  seems,  mother  slept 
too ;  and  Robin,  in  his  fever,  got  out  of  bed  and  drank 
near  a  quart  of  colde  water,  waking  Dick  by  setting 
down  y*  pitcher.  Of  course  the  bustle  soon  reached 
my  listening  ears.  Dick,  to  doe  him  justice,  was 
frightened  enough,  and  stole  away  to  his  bed  without 
a  word  of  defence ;  but  poor  motJier,  who  had  been 
equallie  off  her  watch,  made  more  noise  about  it  than 
was  good  for  Robin ;  who,  neverthelesse,  we  having 
warmlie  covered  up,  burst  into  a  profuse  heat,  and 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  hath  now  holden  him 
manie  hours.  Mr.  Agnew  augureth  favourablie  of 
his  waking,  but  we  await  it  in  prayerfuUe  anxietie. 

The  crisis  is  past !  and  y*  doctor  sayeth  he 
alle  along  expected  it  last  night,  which  I  cannot 
believe,  but  father  and  mother  doe.    At  alle  events. 


praised  be  Heaven,  there  is  now  hope  that  deare 
Robin  may  recover.  Rose  and  I  have  mingled  tears, 
smiles,  and  thanksgivings  /  Mr.  Agnew  hath  expressed 
gratitude  after  a  more  collected  manner,  and  endea- 
voured to  check  y«  somewhat  ill-governed  expression 
of  joy  throughout  the  house ;  warning  y*  servants, 
but  especiallie  Dick  and  Harry,  that  Robin  may  yet 
have  a  relapse. 

With  what  transport  have  I  sat  beside  dear  Robin's 
bed,  returning  his  fixed,  earnest,  thankfulle  gace,  and 
answering  y  feeble  pressure  of  his  hand!— Going 
into  the  studdy  just  now,  I  found  father  crymg  like  a 
child — ^the  first  time  I  have  known  him  give  way  to 
tears  during  Robin's  ilnesse.  Mr.  Agnew  presentlie 
came  in,  and  composed  him  better  than  I  coulde. 


Saturday. — ^Robin  bettor,  though  still  veiy  weak. 
Had  his  bed  made,  and  took  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
broth.  

Sunday. — A  very  different  sabbath  from  y*  last. 
Though  Robin's  constitution  hath  received  a  shock  it 
may  never  recover^  his  comparative  amendment  fills 
us  with  thankfulnesse ;  and  our  chastened  suspense 
hath  a  sweet  solemnitie  and  trustfullenesse  in  it,  which 
pass  understanding. 

Mr.  Agnew  conducted  our  devotions.  This  morning, 
I  found  him  praying  with  Robin— I  question  if  it  were 
for  y*  first  time.  Robin  looking  on  him  with  eyes  of 
such  sedate  affection ! 


Thursday. — Robin  still  progressing.  Dear  Rose 
and  Mr.  Agnew  leave  us  tomorrow,  but  they  will 
soon  come  agayn.    Oh  faithful  friends ! 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.—No.  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  this,  our  last  paper  on  the  subject  of  entomology, 
we  propose  to  give  some  information  on  a  variety  of 
topics  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  our  pre- 
vious articles.  Without  further  preface  we  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  first  of  these — WiQfood  of  insects. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  plant  which 
does  not  afford  a  delicious  food  to  some  insect,  not 
excluding  even  those  moSt  nauseous  and  poisonous  to 
other  animals.  The  nettle  supplies  sustenance  to 
about  thirty  different  species ;  and  the  henbane  and 
nightshade  has  many  more.  Some  tribes  attack  the 
roots  of  a  tree ;  otiiers,  its  trunk  and  branches ;  others, 
its  leaves ;  a  fourth  party,  its  flowers ;  and  a  fifth,  its 
fruit  or  seeds.  No  part  is  left  unmolested;  and 
while  some  insects  feed  on  vegetable  substances  in  a 
living  state,  others  devour  them  when  dried  and  dead 
with  equal  gusto.  Animals  and  animal  substances, 
too,  are  not  neglected  by  these  parUophagi;  and 
Kirby  and  Spence  inform  us  that  the  grub  of  a 
certain  beetle,  with  digestive  powers  that  dyspeptics 
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Diaj  earj,  will  lire  luxurioaaly  upon  horn.  Mineral 
substances  are  also  brought  under  contribution ;  for 
Keaumur  and  Swafflmerdam  have  both  stated  the  food 
of  the  larve  of  ephemera  to  be  earth.  Our  space  ^ 
not  permit  us  to  describe  the  different  instruments  of 
nutrition  possessed  by  insects,  and  we  have  already 
incidentally  mentioned  some  of  the  stratagems  used  by 
them  in  obtaining  their  nutriment ;  we  shali»  there* 
fore,  pass  on  at  once  to  the  second  point. 

The  meant  by  which  inseeis  de/hul  themJfeltfes.'-'Thest 
are  of  two  kinds»  passive  and  active.  The  former  are 
derived  from  their  colour  and  form,  or  from  their  sub- 
stance, involuntary  secretions,  vitality,  and  numbers ; 
the  Utter  cousist  of  attitudes,  noises,  scents,  the 
emission  of  fluids,  weapons,  and  stratagem  or  con- 
cealment. A  few  instances  of  the  application  of  these 
defences  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting.  The  pertina- 
city with  which  a  little  beetle,  the  anobium  pertinas, 
persists  in  counterfeiting  death  is  thus  recorded  by 
Kirby  and  Spence : — "  All  that  has  been  rehited  of 
the  heroic  constancy  of  American  savages  when  taken 
and  tortured  by  their  enemies,  scarcely  comes  up  to 
that  which  these  little  creatures  exhibit.  You  may 
maim  them,  pull  them  limb  from  limb,  roast  them 
alive  over  a  ^w  fire,  but  you  will  not  gain  your  end 
»not  a  joint  will  they  move,  nor  show  by  the  least 
symptom  that  they  suffer  pain."  The  death's-head 
sphinx,  when  captured  or  in  fear,  utters  a  most 
phuntive  cry,  nearly  resembling  tliat  of  a  young 
child.  The  bombardier  beetle,  when  pursued,  intimi- 
dates its  assaihint  by  causing  a  loud  explosion  and 
emitting  a  blue  smoke,  attended  by  a  very  disagree- 
able smell.  The  larva  of  the  saw-fly,  upon  being 
touched,  immediately  raises  the  fore  part  of  its  body 
and  lets  fall  from  its  mouth  a  drop  of  clear  resin. 
These  larvoD  live  in  societies;  and,  "what  is  very 
remarkable,  no  sooner  does  a  single  individual  of  the 
group  give  itself  this  motion  than  all  the  rest,  as  if 
they  were  moved  by  a  spring,  instinctively  do  the 
same."  The  stratagems  by  which  insects  defend 
themselves  are  almost  innumerable ;  one,  however,  of 
them  we  may  mention.  The  common  hetperida,  or 
skipper  butterflies,  on  flying  into  cover  strike  vio« 
lently  some  leaf,  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  pursuer, 
and  to  make  it  appear  that  the  insect  is  concealed 
there,  whereas  it  retreated  by  another  passage. 

The  motiotu  of  insects  are  well  described  by  Mr. 
Kirby  in  the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  Wheuever  you  go  abroad  in  summer,  wherever 
you  turn  your  eyes  and  attention,  you  will  see  insects 
in  motion.  They  are  flying  or  sailing  everywhere  in 
the  air ;  dancing  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade ;  creeping 
slowly,  marching  soberly,  running  swifty,  or  jumping 
upon  the  ground ;  traversing  your  path  in  all  direc- 
tions; coursing  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or 
swimming  at  every  depth  beneath ;  emerging  from  a 
subterranean  habitation,  or  burrowing  into  one; 
climbing  up  the  trees  or  descending  from  them  ; 
glancing  from  flower  to  flower;  now  alighting  upon 
the  earth  and  waters,  and  now  leaving  them  in  order 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  various  instincts ;  some- 


times travelling  singly,  at  other  times  in  oonntless 
swarms ;  these  the  busy  children  of  the  day,  and  those 
of  the  night.  If  you  return  to  your  apartment,  there 
again  are  these  ubiquitaries;  some  flying  about, 
others  pacing  up  the  walls  or  upon  the  ceiling ;  others 
walking  with  ease  upon  the  glass  of  your  windows, 
and  some  even  venturing  to  take  their  station  on  your 
own  sacred  person,  and  asserting  their  right  to  the 
lord  of  the  creation."  *  Cuvier  says,  that  in  their 
motions  they  exhibit  those  of  every  other  species  of 
animal ;  they  walk,  run,  and  jump  with  the  quadru- 
peds ;  they  fly  with  the  birds ;  they  glide  with  the 
serpents ;  and  they  swim  with  the  fish." '  And  the 
provision  made  for  these  motions  in  the  structure  of 
their  bodies  is  truly  wonderful.  ''  If  I  was  minded  to 
expatiate,"  says  the  venerable  Derham,  ''I  might 
take  notice  of  the  admirable  mechanism  in  those  that 
creep ;  the  curious  oars  m  those  amphibious  insects 
that  swim  and  walk;  the  moomparable  provision 
made  in  the  feet  of  such  as  walk  or  hang  upon  smooth 
substances ;  the  great  strength  and  spring  in  the  legs 
of  such  as  leap;  the  strong-made  feet  and  talons  of 
such  as  dig ;  and,  to  name  no  more,  the  admirable 
faculty  of  such  as  cannot  fly,  to  convey  themselves 
with  speed  and  safety  by  the  help  of  their  webs,  or 
some  other  artifice,  to  make  their  bodies  lighter 
than  the  air." » 

The  migraiiom  of  insects  are  another  interesting 
subject  of  consideration.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  migrations  of  locusts,  and  we  may  now  add  that 
insects  of  several  other  tribes  are  equslly  fond  of 
occasionally  changing  their  residence.  In  particalar 
parts  of  tropical  America  the  migration  of  butterflies 
is  annual  and  constant.  Major  Moore  once  witnessed, 
in  Bombay,  an  army  of  bugs  travelling  westwards. 
An  army  of  dragon-flies  has  been  known  to  cast  a 
slight  shade  over  a  field  of  four  acres  as  they  passed  ; 
and  a  host  of  the  common  frost  cicada,  which  flew  in 
the  night,  was  at  flrst  mistaken  by  Professor  Walch 
for  a  shower  of  hail  pelting  against  his  study  window. 
Lastly,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  of  Selbome,  mentions 
a  flock  of  aphidet  which  passed  his  village  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1785,  so  numerous  as  to  cover  such 
persons  as  were  in  the  open  air  at  the  time,  and  to 
bhicken  idl  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  curious  fact  in 
connexion  with  the  social  economy  of  ants — they  are 
eoW'keepert.  The  aphidet,  or  honey-flies,  are  in  the 
habit  of  ejecting  a  sweet  honey-like  fluid  which  may 
be  correctly  termed  their  milk.  This  fluid  is  so  par- 
tiouhirly  grateful  to  the  ants  that  they  attend  on  the 
honpy-flies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  Lin- 
nieus,  long  ago,  observed  this,  and  truly  remarked 
that  the  ant  ascends  the  tree  that  it  majf  mlk  iU 
cawi.  This  is  positively  and  literally  done ;  for  not 
only  do  the  ants  watch  the  moment  when  the  homey- 
flics  eject  their  milk,  but  they  absolutely  possess  the 
power  of  making  them  yield  it  at  their  pleasure,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  milking  them.    On  these  occasions, 

(1)  Introd.  to  Enton.  ii.  267,  8.  (2)  AnAt.  Comp.  L  444. 

(S)  Phykico-Thaolofj,  p.  969. 
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their  anienos  are  used  as  fingers ;  with  these  they 
[yai  the  abdomen  of  the  apkis  alternately  on  each  side, 
moving  them  very  briskly ;  a  little  drop  of  fluid  im- 
mediately appears,  which  the  ant  takes  into  its  mouth. 
When  it  has  thus  milked  one  it  proceeds  to  another, 
and  so  on,  until  being  satisfied  it  returns  to  its  nest. 
iBut  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  that  the  ants  "  make  a  property  of  these  cows,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a  right  to  the 
aphides  that  inhabit  a  particub&r  branch  or  stalk; 
find  if  stranger  ants  attempt  to  share  their  treasure 
-with  them,  they  endeavour  to  drive  them  away,  and 
nay  be  seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  exhi- 
biting every  symptom  of  inquietude  and  anger.  Some- 
times, to  rescue  them  from  their  rivals,  they  take 
their  aphides  in  their  mouth ;  they  generally  keep 
guard  around  them,  and  when  the  branch  is  con- 
venienUy  situated  they  have  recourse  to  an  expedient 
still  more  effectual  to  keep  off  interlopers.  They 
inclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth  or  other  materials,  and 
thus  confine  them  in  a  kind  of  paddock  near  the  nest, 
which  often  communicates  with  it."  ^ 

The  fsot  that  ants  are  both  dealers  in,  and  pos- 
sessors of  slaves,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  it  here. 

The  generality  of  insects  during  winter,  pass  into 
a  state  of  temporary  torpor.  "The  sites  chosen  for 
their  hybemacula,"  as  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spenoe  well 
observe,  "are  very  various;  some  merely  insinuate 
themselves  under  any  large  stone;  others  prefer  a 
collection  of  dead  leaves,  or  the  moss  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  an  old  wall  or  bank;  others  seek  a  retreat  in 
the  moss  itself,  or  buiy  the^elves  deep  in  the  rotten 
trunk ;  while  numbers  penetrate  into  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  Those  insects  which  can 
bear  considerable  cold  without  injury,  are  less  careful 
about  their  winter  retreats ;  while  the  more  tender 
spedes  either  enter  the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of 
frost,  or  prepare  for  themselves  artificial  cavities  in 
various  substances  which  conduct  heat  with  difficulty, 
and  thus  defend  them  from  an  injuriously  low  tem- 
perature." The  same  authors  also  state,  that  the 
first  cold  weather  which  occurs  aft«r  insects  have 
entered  their  winter  quarters,  produces  precisely  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  upon  many  species  of  the 
larger  animals.  ".At  first,  a  partial  benumbment 
takes  pkoe;  but  the  insect,  if  touched,  is  still 
capable  of  moving  its  organs.  But,  as  the  cold  in- 
creases, all  the  animal  functions  cease;  the  insect 
breathes  no  longer,  and  has  no  need  of  a  supply  of 
air;  its  nutritive  secretions  cease,  and  no  more  food 
is  required ;  the  muscles  lose  their  irritability,  and  it 
has  all  the  external  symptoms  of  death.  Li  this  state 
it  continues  during  the  existence  of  great  cold ;  but 
tlie  degree  of  its  torpidity  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  The  recurrence  of  a  mild 
day  infuses  a  partial  animation  into  the  stiffened 
animal ;  if  disturbed,  its  limbs  and  antennn  resume 


ri)  Klrby  and  Spence,  Int.  to  Ent.  li.  89. 
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their  power  of  extension ;  and  even  the  faculty  of 
spurting  out  their  defensive  fluid  is  re-acquired  by 
many  beetles.  But,  however  mild  the  atmosphere 
in  winter,  the  great  bulk  of  hybemating  insects,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  their  plea- 
surable feelings,  and  that  no  food  could  then  be  pro- 
cured, never  quit  their  quarters,  but  quietly  wait  for 
a  renewal  of  their  insensibility  by  a  fresh  accession 
ofcold."« 

The  last  topic  to  which  we  shall  allude,  is  the 
luminou9ne99  of  insects.  This  extraordinary  property 
is  chiefly  possessed  by  the  beetles  of  the  glow-worm 
family ;  while  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  the 
common  glow-worm  itself.  Li  Britain  this  insect, 
although  not  uncommon,  is  never  abundant ;  but  in 
Italy  there  is  another  species  which,  during  summer, 
lights  up  the  dusky  night,  decking  the  earth  with 
thousands  of  brilliant  gems,  which  sparkle  and 
glisten  through  the  gloom.  It  was  once  believed 
that  the  female  only  was  luminous,  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  male  is  so  likewise,  although  in  an 
inferior  degree.  They  are  all  able  to  extinguish  or 
increase  their  light  at  pleasure ;  and  Mr.  White,  of 
Selbome,  even  thinks  that  they  regularly  put  it  out 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  The  hemi- 
pterous  genus  oifulgora,  as  well  as  the  coleopterous 
eUUers  and  lampyrida,  boasts  of  several  species  highly 
luminous.  Among  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, is  the  great  lantem-fiy  of  South  America. 
The  properties  of  this  singular  insect  were  originally 
made  known  to  the  world  by  Madame  Merian,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  her  first  acquaintance 
with  it ; — "  The  Indians,"  she  says,  "  once  brought 
me,  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  by  night,  a  num- 
ber of  the  lantem^flies,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  large 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such  a  noise 
that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light  to  be 
brought,  not  being  able  to  guess  from  whence  the 
'noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as  we  found  that  it  came 
from  the  box,  we  opened  it,  but  were  much  more 
alarmed,  and  instantly  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with 
affright,  on  perceiving  flames  of  fire  issue  out  of  it ; 
for  as  many  animals  as  came  out  so  many  flames  of 
fire  appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the  cause, 
we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and  again  cdlected  the 
insects,  much  admiring  their  splendid  appearance." ' 
The  light  produced  by  this  insect  proceeds  wholly 
from  the  hollow  part,  or  lanthom  ol  the  head,  no 
other  part  being  at  all  luminous.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  marvellous  account  given 
above  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

We  have  now  finished  our  series  of  papers  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects.  The  compilation  of  them 
has  been  a  work  of  some  trouble  and  research ;  but 
we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  out  pains,  if  a  perusal 
of  them  has  led  any  one  to  stody  tMs  roost  interesting 
branch  of  natural  science.  Our  object  throughout 
has  been  to  endeavour,  while  mustering  instruction 
and  amusement  to  our  readersy  to  lead  them  to  re- 

(2)  Int.  to  Ent.  ii.  440— 441*. 
(S)  Inaectt  of  Surinam,  p.  49.    « 
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fleet  on  the  iiovcr  aiul  wiHdom  of  the  Divine  Creator, 
wltofic  wajfii  are  unncarclioble,  and  wlio!»c  mercies  are 
over  all  Hit  crcaiun:8.  U.  U- 


THE  8KTTLEHS  SETTLED ;» 

on,    FAT  CONNOtt  A!fl)   1118  TWO  MASTER4. 


Ur  THS  AUTHOR  OF  "  TIIM   flAOKWOOM  OF  CAHADA." 

Taut  III.— The  PnofliiKaa. 

Tjir  month  of  October  luul  now  arrive^.  There 
were  the  (Kjtatoci  to  take  up,  and  the  root-house  to 
fix,  or  a  new  one  to  be  made ;  and  the  p^und  to  be 
ploughed,  and  the  wheat  to  bo  sown  and  dragged,  and 
iifty  things  to  be  done — to  say  nothing  of  any  of  unck 
riiilipson's  jobs.  And  the  flour  barrel  was  emptjr, 
and  the  wheat  unthroshed.  The  roads,  moreover,  in 
so  delectable  a  state,  that  travelling  was  almost  im- 
[Kwsible,  being  a  gh>rious  mixture  of  mud  and  new- 
fallen  snow.  Charles  adhered  with  Spartan-like  firm- 
ness to  his  resolution  of  never  borrowing  from  aaj  of 
his  neighbours,  though  he  had  not  always  the  same 
degree  of  firmness  in  resisting  their  requests. 

For  several  days  the  Windhams  had  been  redaced 
to  the  necessity  (a  very  common  one  in  the  bush)  of 
making  use  of  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  bread ;  but 
these  shifts,  being  new  to  our  young  English  settlers, 
they  felt  it  rather  as  a  hardship,  and  bt^side,  their 
pride  was  hurt  that  I'at  Connor  should  liave  to  go 
without  what  tlicy  regarded  as  an  indispensable  oriioio 
of  diet  for  a  working  roan. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  really  mind  it  so  much  myself," 
•aid  Charles  ;  **  but  I  do  not  like  this  hard-working 
fellow  to  get  nothing  better  tlian  potatoes  with  his 


Arthur  assented.  '*  It  is  very  annoying,  no  doubt, 
to  have  no  bread  in  the  house,  nor  flour  to  make  any/' 

"  And  is  it  the  fine  flour  bread  that  your  honours 
are  fretting  about  P"  said  Pat,  castiug  a  look  of 
enquiry  upon  his  masters,  as  he  tossed  a  hot  potato 
that  ho  hail,  with  little  consideration  to  the  refined 
notions  of  his  employers,  helped  himself  to  from  the 
pot,  from  whence  ho  had  just  poured  off  the  water. 
**  What  would  you  say  to  a  hot  boy  like  this  same  of 
a  could  day  to  warm  both  fist  and  stomach,  Master 
Arter?" 

**  It's  all  very  well,  when  there  is  something  more 
substantial  with  it,*'  was  Arthur's  reply. 

"  iMast4)r  Arter,  never  cry  out  till  you  havn't  a 
murphy  to  bless  yourself  with;  and  isn't  there  the 
g(H)d  pork  in  the  barrel,  to  fry,  boil,  or  eat,  just  any 
you  like,  hot  or  could.  Shall  1  toll  you  bow  Tat  Ryan, 
that  owns  the  big  clearance  beyant  the  cedar  swamp, 
did  when  Hill  Sipping,  the  dainty  English  fellow  that 
came  out  huit  spring  was  a  twelvemoutli,  was  hoeing 
Iirutios  for  him,  and  grumblcHl  bekose  the  mistress 
luul  no  raised  broad  at  supper  time — for  why,  do  ye 
sec,  tho  salt  rising  had  failed  somehow  wid  her.  And 
she  »its  a  good  howl  of  prntirs,  and  a  fine  bunch 

(I)  CunlinutU  fhim  pAKu  H3. 


of  pratie  cakes  upon  the  table,  and  good  enough  it 
was,  and  no  mistake,  for  the  likes  of  him.  '  Well,' 
says  Bill,  *  I  doesn't  thinks  as  how  I  oomed  here  to 
work  hard  and  get  no  better  food  than  them  tators ; ' 
so  he  caUcd  them,  'and  that  lump  of  dough,'  as  be 
called  the  pratie  cake.  Then  Pat,  when  he  bears  the 
vagabone  speak  m  that  disrespictful  way  of  what  was 
meat  for  his  masters,  jist  follows  Bill  to  the  door, 
where  he  stood  reglar  huffy-like,  and  grrea  him  a 
something  that  sent  the  jackanapes  spinning  off  ten 
yards  or  more  from  the  door,  'and  now,'  says  he, 
'  that's  what  I  call  giving  you  your  nunc  dimittis/ 
I  warrant  he  never  grumbled  or  grunted  at  a  good 
pratie  cake  on  Pat  Kyan'a  table  again,"  added  Pat 
Connor,  with  a  grin,  that  dispbyed  the  last  tooth  in 
his  head;  nor  could  the  aristocratic  gravity  of 
Charles  or  Arthur  withstand  the  Irish  humour,  and 
strong  brogue  of  the  inimitable  Corkonmn,  who,  for 
his  part,  hiughed  over  Pat  Ryan's  joke  till  the  rafters 
rung  again,  evidently  not  a  little  gratified  that  his 
powers  of  rhetoric  had  dispelled  the  discontent  that 
had  been  visible  on  the  brows  of  the  young  Eugliah- 
men. 

"  If  them  praties  am't  iliigantly  boiled,  and  dried 
too  with  the  pickle  (».«.  pinch)  of  salt  just  dusted 
over  their  jackets  by  way  of  sauce  I  There's  a  pretty 
go  now — if  the  handle  an't  clean  oomed  off  the  tea- 
pot !  That  tin-man's  ware  am't  worth  the  muff  of  a 
rush  candle." 

"  That  was  your  setthig  the  teappot  on  the  hot 
coals,"  said  Charles,  somewhat  tartly;  "you  know, 
Connor,  I  warned  you  of  that  a  week  ago,  and  told 
you,  besides,  I  detested  boiled  tea.  You  Irish  can 
never  make  tea  without  setting  the  tea-pot  on  the 
embers." 

"  Well,  thin,  if  it  isn't  the  raal  Yankee  fashion^ 
your  honour.  Why  bleu  you,  their  tea-pot  stands  it 
like  anything." 

The  Windhams  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the 
adroit  way  in  which  Pat  turned  the  question  from  the 
tea  to  the  tearpot. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  P  this  is  one  of  the 
miseries  of  this  horrid  place,"  broke  forth  Arthur, 
with  a  sigh,  almost  deep  enough  for  a  groan ;  "  how 
is  the  tea  to  be  poured  out  ?  " 

"  Why,  Master  Arter,  the  spout  isn't  gone  yet^  and 
worse  things  will  happen  in  this  country  than  the 
handle  coming  unsoldered  of  a  tin  tea-pot,"  said  Pat, 
seizing  the  ^pidated  vessel  in  his  huge  fist ;  and, 
|)Ouriug  out  the  tea,  set  the  cups  reeking  on  the  tal)lc, 
with  an  air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  remarking  upon  its 
superior  strength  and  high  colour  from  Che  mode  of 
cooking  it. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall 
lank-figured  man,  with  dust4x>loured  hair,  and  dust, 
coloured  complexion,  stalked  into  the  kitchen,  aud, 
having  first  stepped  to  the  fire  and  lighted  liis  pipe, 
taking  care  to  puff  a  volume  of  smoke  froiia  his  \i\vi^ 
said,  "  I  say,  youngsters,  wliich  of  you  three  have  1 
to  thank  for  well  nigh  killing  two  of  my  hogs,  by  set- 
ting  that  big  bull-dog  of  yours  on  'cm?" 
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Chaiies,  who  felt  his  dignity  a  little  insulted  by 
being  associated  with*  his  man-servant^  replied,  some- 
what haughtily,  ''My  good  man,  I  sent  yon  doe 
notioe  that  your  swine  was  trespassing  on  my  fields, 
and  had  done  much  damage  to  my  potato  crop,  and,  as 
I  am  tdd  no  fences  will  keep  out  these  animals, 
jou  may  thank  me  that  I  did  not  send  them  to  the 
pound.  You  have  a  right,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country,  to  keep  your  hd|s  shut  up  during 
the  open  season,  and  I  sent  you  notioe  to  do  so 
many  times." 

"  I  say,  if  them  hogs  dies,  I  will  sue  you,  and  shoot 
your  fine  buU-dog." 
I       "  If  you  do,  it  will  be  the  dearest  charge  you  ever 
I    put  in  your  gun,"  was  the  cool  reply,  of  the  indignant 
I    Englishman. 

"  I  would  thank  you  not  to  choke  me  with  your 
I  nauseous  smoke,  nor  soil  the  floor  in  that  disgusting 
way,"  added  Arthur. 

A  grin  of  infinite  satisfaction  passed  over  the  lank 
visage  of  the  intruder  at  this  speech;  he  was  evi- 
deutly  gratified  at  having  annoyed  the  proud  English- 
man ;  so,  with  a  last  puff  of  smoke,  hd  stalked  forth, 
leaving  the  door  wide  open  at  his  departure. 

"  Lisufferable  insolence !"  exckimed  Charles,  nsing. 
"I  say  Mr.  Harris,  if  that  is  your  name,  do  not  let 
me  see  either  yourself  or  your  hogs  on  my  premises 
again." 

Mr.  Harris  turned  his  head  and  nodded,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  I  guess  I  know  what  you  say." 

The  next  day  the  oxen  and  the  cow  were  no  where 
to  be  seen,  though  Pat  vowed  that  the  fences  were  all 
up  when  he  left  the  cattle  in  the  field  for  the  night, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  either  "  Lamb,"  or  "  Lion," 
would  go  over  a  fence  three  rails  high,  in  spite  of  the 
character  they  had  been  given,  and  for  "  Damsers" 
orderly  behaviour  he  could  vouch,  for  he  had  known 
her  from  a  calf. 

Nothing  could  happen  more  inconveniently  than 
the  disappearance  of  the  oxen  at  this  particdar  time ; 
they  were  Uter,  by  several  weeks,  with  getting  in 
their  wheat  tlian  their  neighbours,  and  now  they  were 
ready  to  sow,  the  oxen  were  not  at  hand  to  drag  the 
field  over.  Pat  was  despatched  forthwith  in  search 
of  the  lost  animals,  but  after  two  days'  absence  he 
returned  without  having  met  with  them,  greatly  to 
his  master's  annoyance. 

Charies  was  certain  that  the  Harris's  knew  some- 
thing about  the  matter,  as  he  detected  a  sly  wink 
passing  between  Mick  Nolan  and  Master  Hiram 
Harris,  a  sly-looking  urchin  of  ten  years  old,  when 
he  was  questioning  Mick  if  he  had  seen  the  cattle  in 
the  direction  of  his  father's  clearing. 

"  I  guess  you  havn't  looked  in  the  right  place,  or 
mayhap  you  would  have  found  them." 

Whether  this  was  meant  for  wit  or  impertinence, 
Charles  was  at  a  loss  to  tell,'  till  he  demanded  of  the 
young  gentleman  where  the  right  place  might  be. 

"  Well,  then,  I  guess  it  isn't  far  from  the  pound, 
and  that's  just  six  miles,  I  calculate,  beyond  father's 
clearance,"  replied  Master  Hiram,  with  a  nod  and  a 


grin,  that  almost  tempted  Charles  to  knock  him  down 
at  the  moment. 

"  And  pray,  young  man,  how  came  my  cattle  in 
the  pound  ?  "  said  Charles,  smothering  his  just  indig- 
nation. 

'*  Well,  I  guess  father  made  me  and  sissy  (i.e.  sister) 
just  step  across  with  them,  when  he  found  the  whole 
bunch  of  them  hooking  up  taters  in  his  field  'tother 
day." 

It  was  of  no  use  venting  his  wrath  in  execrations 
against  this  apt  pupil  of  knavery,  so  Charles  merely 
asked  in  what  direction  the  pound  was  to  be  found, 
and  walked  off,  not  in  white  satin  humour,  to  redeem 
his  imprisoned  beasts,  and  pay  such  fine  as  the  tender 
conscience  of  Mr.  Harris  chose  to  impose  upon  him 
for  damage,  which  he  felt  certain  the  beasts  had  not 
committed. 

Bill  Sippings  had  been  called  upon  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  witness  the  trespass;  though  Pat 
Connor  asserted  it  as  his  opinion  that  Harris  had 
first  laid  down  the  fences  and  then  driven  the  cattle 
in,  that  he  might  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  he 
and  his  boys  had  received  from  "  Turk,"  the  bull-dog, 
and  his  masters. 

And  now  came  on  that  dull  and  dreary  season  of 
the  year,  the  near  approach  of  a  Canadian  vrinter. 
There  was  little  to  be  done  upon  the  farm  but  plough- 
ing for  the  spring  crops,  fencing  and  threshing  the 
grain,  and  such  uninteresting  work,  as  Arthur  called 
it.  Even  Charles  began  to  feel  weary  of  the  dull  life 
they  led.  They  now  had  leisure  to  feel  the  want  of 
society  of  their  own  class ;  they  had  read  and  re-read 
the  well  selected  stock  of  books  they  had  brought  out 
with  them,  and  they  had  no  neighbours  of  whom  they 
could  borrow  more;  they  had  no  companions  with 
whom  they  could  interchange  ideas  on  any  of  those 
subjects  most  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  former 
pursuits.  They  b^an  to  perceive,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  they  had  committed  a  grand  error  in 
throwing  themselves  so  entirely  out  of  their  own 
dass;  a  mistake  they  could  hardly  remedy  without  a 
considerable  sacrifice  in  disposing  of  their  land.  They 
had  not  even  the  resource  of  clearing  new  land  to 
employ  them,  for  the  best  of  the  farm  had  been  long 
cleared,  and  what  bush  remained  was  chiefly  stony 
hills  or  thick  cedar  swamp,  beside  what  was  necessary 
to  leave  for  fire-wood.  Their  position  was  somewhat 
melancholy ;  they  had,  from  motives  of  pride  and  pru- 
dence, coldly  declined  the  hospitable  overtures  made 
to  them  at  different  limes  by  the  wealthy  storekeepers 
of  the  towns  where  they  dealt,  regarding  this  class  of 
settlers  merely  in  the  light  of  shop-keepers  and 
tradesmen,  with  whom  they  could  not  have  associated 
in  England.  They  were  not  exactly  aware  that  at 
that  period  they  filled,  if  not  the  fist,  at  least  the 
second  grade  in  Canadian  society;  that  without  the 
favour  and  assistance  of  the  mercantile  class  the 
agricultural  settlers  could  do  but  little,  as  they  were 
frequently  dependant  upon  them  for  credit  for  the 
very  seed  they  put  in  the  ground,  and  the  implements 
they  used  in  clearing  and  preparing  their  land.    Nor 
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did  their  influence  cease  even  here,  for  they  had  much 
in  their  power  both  to  befriend  and  injure.' 

Tlie  reserve  maintained  by  onr  young  aristocrats 
gave  no  little  offence,  and  they  met  with  no  renewal  of 
these  friendly  overtures  to  social  intercourse  among 
the  towns-people  that  had  been  so  coldly,  almost 
haughtily,  rejected  when  they  first  came  to  the  country. 
They  had  a  goodly  store  of  pride  and  early  prejudice 
to  overcome,  which  only  yielded  to  experience  painfully 
gleaned  through  a  course  of  years'  residence  in  the 
country.  The  approaching  winter  brought  with  it  no 
prospect  of  enjoyment.  They  had  no  evening  parties 
to  baUs,  no  sleigh  drivings,  no  pic-nics,  none  of  these 
pleasing  reuniont  of  friends  to  look  forward  to  which 
cheers  this  otherwise  monotonous  season  of  the  year. 

Arthur  began  to  be  weary  of  the  lonely  life  they  led, 
and  but  for  the  expense  of  the  journey,  which  he  could 
ill  afford,  and  his  reluctance  to  leave  lus  brother,  he 
would  have  gone  to  Montreal  or  Toronto  to  look  out 
for  some  situation  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than 
was  the  mere  drudgery  of  an  agricultural  life,  limited 
as  they  were  to  the  means  of  canying  oat  their  plans 
of  improvement  on  the  land.  In  spite  of  their  ancle's 
promise  of  paying  the  instalments  due  upon  the  farm, 
our  settlers  felt  that  the  strictest  economy  would  be 
requisite  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
wages  and  provisions  for  the  house  till  harvest  was 
over,  unless  they  had  further  assistance  from  home, 
and  they  were  equally  unvrilling  to  apply  to  unde 
Philipson  or  their  father.  These  reflections  made 
them  anxious,  and  cast  a  damp  over  their  spirits,  the 
more  so  as  they  had  no  friend  to  advise  or  cheer  them. 
The  long  heavy  winter  wore  away  at  last,  and  never  did 
birds  pant  more  for  the  return  of  spring  and  bright 
days  and  green  leaves  than  did  Charles  and  his  brother. 

"  Master  Charles,"  said  Pat  Connor  to  his  master 
one  day,  when  he  had  noticed  the  more  than  common 
depression  that  hung  over  his  spirits,  "  depend  upon 
it,  sir,  you  will  never  be  comfortable  or  get  on  well  in 
this  country  till  you  marry — ^no  one  ever  does." 

Charles  smiled  and  said,  "  Well,  Pat,  you  may  be 
right ;  but  wives  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day-*at 
least,  not  wives  to  my  taste." 

"  Thrue,  Master  Charles ;  and  you  and  Master  Arter 
are  so  particular  like :  than  I  don't  know,  unless  it 
phise  the  saints  to  sind  you  one  just  made  for  you, 
where  you  will  get  the  wife  to  yer  fancy.  Now  there's 
Miss  Listia  there  would  give  her  eyes  for  either  of 
yon,  but  I  spose  that  sort  wouldn't  suit  no  how ;  or 
there's  Miss  Binthia.  The  ould  folks  have  a  pretty 
lot  of  land,  I've  heard,  for  a  portion  for  them  gals,  and 
then  they're  mighty  handy-like  about  a  house." 

"  Indeed,  Pat,"  said  Charles,  "they  might  do  very 
well  for  you,  but  I  have  no  desire  for  a  Yankee  wife. " 

"  Well,  Master  Charles— if  I  might  b^  so  bould  as  to 
spake  a  word  wid  yer  honor — ^you  would  find  a 
reghir  smart  go-a*head  sort  of  a  wife  among  them 

(1)  PerhApa  tba  itorakMperi  of  the  pntent  dajr  do  not  hold 
quite  the  Mine  rank  and  consequence  as  they  did  fifteen  yenrs  ago, 
«ince  the  influx  of  settlers  of  a  higher  daas  ftnm  home  has  in- 
creased, and  the  ceneral  state  of  the  country  improTed ;  but  it  was 
so  at  the  period  that  I  allude  to  above. 


Tankey's  or  Canadians.  Why  if  they  ain't  ten  times 
smarter  than  any  of  your  young  ladies  tliat  do  nothing 
but  sit  in  the  parler  and  cry  about  the  oold  country. 
Why  there  is  Miss  Binthia  there  can  play  on  the 
piany,  I  am  tonld,  and  work  sich  grand  litUe  mats  for 
sitting  jugs  of  hot  water  on,  as  would  astonish  yoo; 
so  Mrs.  Gibbons  said." 

Charles  was  half  angry,  half  inclined  to  laugh  at 
Pat's  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  "young  ladies,"  ss 
Mrs.  Gibbons  used  to  designate  the  fair  "  Lees  of 
Leeside,"  but  seriously  forbade  Pat  to  mention  the 
subject  again,  adding — **  Pat,  you  are  such  an  advocate 
for  marriage,  why  do  not  you  take  a  wife  ?" 

"  And  is  it  that  same  yer  honor  is  reoommending 
to  me  P"  said,  or  rather  sighed,  the  Irishman.  '*  Troth 
and  if  I  havn't  had  enough  of  wives,  and  no  mistake,  in 
ould  Ireland.  And  wasn't  it  to  get  rid  of  Judy,  the 
crayter,  that  I  came  to  the  Canadas,"  whined  Pat. 

"  Why,  Pat,  you  never  said  a  word  about  your  wife 
before,"  said  Charles,  opening  his  eyes  as  he  marked 
the  doleful  expression  on  the  broad  good-humoured 
face  of  his  servant. 

"Well,  Master  Charles,  bekase  I  niver  wants  to  spake 
of  things  that  am't  agreeable,  and  never  a  woid  of 
Judy  would  have  passed  my  lips  only  but  for  this  same 
dorty  bit  of  paper  that  oomed  all  the  way  from  Cork, 
yer  honor,  to  me— bad  cess  to  the  ship  that  brot  it 
over-— coosting  me  the  money  that  it  did,  and  no  good 
news  in  it  at  all  at  all." 

It  was  with  some  repugnance  that  the  fastidious 
Cliarles  Windham  took  the  soiled  piece  of  paper  from 
the  hand  of  the  crest-fallen  Pat ;  and,  with  some  help 
in  the  way  of  interpretation  from  its  owner,  made  oat 
the  sense  of  the  epistle,  which  was  simply  a  plaintive 
reproach  from  his  wife  Judy  at  his  cruelty  in  having  left 
her  and  the  "childher  to  shift  for  themselves,  while 
he  was  aiting  and  drinking  of  the  best  in  Meriky,  and 
they,  the  crayters,  wanting  the  bit  and  the  sup,  Ochone, 
Ochone !"  She  then,  or  her  amanuensis,  went  on  to 
inform  Pat  how  that  Daniel  Malone,  who,  like  a 
dacent  dutiful  husband  as  he  was,  had  come  over  for 
his  wife  and  family,  and  had  told  her  how  that  he 
knew  Pat,  the  reprobate,  for  that  he  lived  quite  con- 
vanient  to  a  bay  whose  clearing  joined  the  place 
where  he  Pat  Connor  was  at  sarvice ;  and  so  she  meant 
to  gather  the  children  together  and  come  out  by  the 
first  emigrant  ship  that  sailed ;  having,  by  washing  and 
hay-making,  and  turf-digging  and  be^;ing,  scraped 
together  as  much  as  would  pay  her  passage  out.  Pat's 
pride  was  a  little  annoyed  at  this,  but  softened  off  the 
affectionate  clause  in  Judy's  information  as  to  her  way 
of  getting  the  means  to  take  her  out  by  saying,*- 

"  Sure  yer  honor,  but  she  has  a  rich  unde,  has  Judy, 
who  hasn't  the  wife  or  child  in  the  wide  world ;  and  its 
to  him  the  crayter  has  been  working  and  begging  to, 
for  she  had  to  beg  hard  enough  both  for  the  work  and 
the  pay.  Sorra  be  wid  the  unnatural  ould  baste  that 
would  hould  the  hard  earned  wages  from  his  own  flish 
and  blood,  as  Judy  is,  you  may  say." 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  Arthur,  "and  if  your  wife  was 
reduced  to  beg  even  from  strangers,  the  fault  lies  with 
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yon,  who  were  so  bad  a  husband  as  to  desert  her,  and 
leave  her  little  ones  to  starve." 

"  Siire,  Master  Arter,  and  how  could  Judy  be  left  to 
starve,  and  her  uncle  a  three-cow  fanner,  and  a  rich 
man  entirely,  so  he  is." 

Charles  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  Faf  s  delinquency 
in  having  forsaken  his  wife,  and  he  thought  it  only  his 
duty  to  give  him  rather  a  stem  lecture  on  his  hard- 
heartedness  and  wickedness.  Pat  looked  somewhat 
hurt  and  humbled  by  his  master's  reproofs,  and  stood 
looking  down,  counting  his  fingers,,  as  if  to  ascertain 
they  were  all  on  his  hands ;  at  last  he  looked  up,  and 
said,  "  WeU,  ycr  honor,  thin  1*11  tell  yer  the  whole 
truth." 

"  And  nothing  but  the  truth,  Pat." 

"Well,  yer  honor,  Master  Charles,  as  near  as  I  can 
come  by  it;  but  Judy  is  a  bitter  bargain,  and  no  mistake. 
Sorra  to  the  priest  that  made  us  one." 

"  You  know,  Pat,  a  man  when  he  marries  takes  his 
wife  for  better  and  for  worse." 

"For  worser,  indeed  it  was  when  I  took  Judy," 
groaned  out  Pat.  "  Now,  Master  Charles,  I  don't  like 
you  should  think  hardly  of  me,  so  I  will  just  till  you 
how  licame  to  leave  Judy,  and  then  I  am  sure  you 
will  make  bould  to  confiss,  if  it  was  to  his  riverence 
himself,  tliat  I  had  provication  for  what  I  did,  and  kept 
raison  in  them.  Then,  you  must  know,  that  I  went 
down  to  the  fair  at  Cork — the  fine  pUce  that  same  is — 
and  Judy  was  so  tied  up  wid  the  diilder  being  sick 
that  she  couldn't  go  wid  me  no  how,  which  thing 
vexed  her  entirely ;  and  somehow  I  found  myself  in 
good  company,  and  got  disguised  a  bit  wid  the  drop  of 
whiskey,  and  spint  all  the  money  that  I  had  meant  to 
have  laad  out  in  the  new  gown  for  Judy ;  and  when  I 
came  home,  '  Well,  Pat,'  says  she,  and  ^e  tried  to  look 
pleasant-like,  'and  where  is  the  gown-piece  for  meP' 
Och !  Och !  Och !  said  I,  murdher,  and  if  I  didn't  get 
clane  robbed  of  the  govm  altogether,  Judy,  says  I 
You  know,  yer  honor,  I  am  sure  as  how  I  never  spin! 
all  the  money  in  whiskey,  so  I  am  certain  sure  some 
of  the  vagabones  in  the  booth  must  have  lifted  it  out 
of  my  pocket.  But  Judy  wouldn't  listen  to  one  word 
of  this ;  but  she  takes  the  shoe  off  my  fut  and  bastes 
me  wid  that  same  till  I  didn't  know  if  I  wor  Pat 
Connor  or  his  ghost ;  and  then  she  bundles  me  to  bed, 
and  I  warrant  I  didn't  turn  in  it  for  two  days,  and  all 
them  two  days  she  keeps  on  abusing  me.  I  knew 
I  had  done  wrong ;  so  I  said  very  little,  and  didn't 
even  threaten  to  beat  her  when  I  was  able ;  but  I 
thought  on  the  Tuesday  morning — ^that  was  four  days 
arter  the  accidint  happined — that  I  had  had  enough  of 
it,  and  so  I  told  ber,  but  on  Wednesday  she  began 
again ;  on  Thursday  she  wor  worse  nor  ever ;  and,  sis  I 
to  myself,  if  you  saLs  one  word  after  Friday,  Mistress 
Judy,  it  is  the  last  you  shall  ever  say  to  Pat  Connor 
on  thib  same  subject.  I  sis  this  to  myself,  just  to 
give  her  ^^ffuing.  On  the  Friday  in  comes  Malone's 
wife,  Biddy  MsJone,  a  great  crony  of  Judy's,  and 
thin  she  sets  out  ding-dong  with  it  all  over  again. 
Now  this  settled  me,  for  I  knew  if  her  uncle  came 
our  way  she  would  begin  the  same  story ;  so  I  makes 


up  a  bundle  ready  for  a  start ;  and,  so  thinks  1,  I'll 
give  you  one  chance  more,  and  if  you  say  nothing 
about  the  drop  of  whiskey  and  the  gown,  I'll  stay ; 
but,  before  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  she  sets 
out  wid  the  story  to  his  reverence  the  priest,  about 
not  being  able  to  go  to  mass  the  next  day,  '  bekase,' 
said  she,  'Pat  got  tipsey,  and  spent  the  money  that 
should  have  bought  me  the  dacent  gown  to  go  to  the 
Mass  in.' 

"  Now  I  lave  it  to  yer  honours  if  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand  more  nor  that;  so  I  bolted,  without  even 
saying  good  bye  to  ycr  worship's  riverence,  and  off  I 
wint,  after  kissing  and  blessing  little  Rory,  and  Biddy, 
and  the  baby ;  and  I  soon  got  friends  to  lend  me  the 
ship  money,  and  out  I  came.  And  if  it  ware  not  for 
the  three  darlints  I  left,  never  a  sorrow  should  have 
watered  my  eye  for  leaving  Judy,  for  a  sore  thorn  in 
my  side  she  was  for  four  good  years." 

Charles  suggested  the  possibility  of  her  having  been 
a  little  tamed  by  trouble,  and  strongly  advised  Pat  to 
try  what  kindness  and  sobriety  would  do  in  reforming 
Judy's  temper ;  and  Pat,  who  was  really  a  kind-hearted 
creature,  promised  to  do  all  to  make  his  wife  amends 
when  she  should  come  out;  for,  from  a  postscript  in  the 
letter,  it  seemed  very  probable  she  would  be  with 
him  in  a  very  short  time,  and  Pat  made  arrangement 
with  his  masters  to  take  the  land  on  shares,  and  build 
a  shanty  and  bam  during  the  spring;  that  Judy  and 
the  children  might  have  a  home  at  once  to  shelter 
them. 

"  And  the  fine  washer  is  Judy;  and  isn't  it'  herself 
that  will  make  your  shirts  as  white  as  the  new  fallen 
snow,"  was  Pat's  remark,  as  with  lightened  heart  he 
went  off  to  his  work. 

To  b9  eoiMntud.) 


TETE  LEGEND  OP  ALBAYALDOS. 

ANNABEL  C. 

Spain  has  been  always  looked  to  as  the  very  birth- 
place of  chivalry  and  romance ;  for  although,  strictly 
speaking,  the  institutions  of  chivalry  first  had  their 
rise  among  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  races,  who  carried 
them  to  Spain  as  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  still  in 
that  country  they  took  such  firm  root,  spread  so 
broadly  and  rapidly,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  children  of  the  soil. 
The  very  nature  of  the  Spaniard  was  chivab?ous,  and 
his  constant  encounters  with  his  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Moors,  carried  this  spirit  to  its  highest  extent  in 
both  parties,  each  wishing  to  rival  the  other,  not  in 
power  alone,  but  still  more  in  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  that  law  which  was  common  to  each, 
and  which  made  a  trae  knight  one  to  whom  the 
slightest  cloud  upon  his  honour  was  worse  than 
death,  to  whom  geiferosity,  kindness  to  the  poor 
and  helpless,  straightforwardness  of  purpose,  and  a 
tme  brave  spirit,  were  but  a  part  of  his  profession, 
and  whose  loyalty  to  his  king  and  his  lady  could  never 
be  shaken  by  death  or  danger.  The  Moors  were 
from  age  to  age  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  without 
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there  bcliif^  anj  declared  war  on  eitlicr  side ;  but  the 

knightu  of  each  nation  were  constantly  in  the  habit 

of  meeting  on  the  beautiful  Vega  of  Granada,  for  no 

pitched  battle,  though  the  combats  frequently  ended  in 

the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  warriors,  but  in  *'  all 

fair  courtesy,"  to  fight  a  single  combat,  each  knight 

with  his  attendant  sponsor  to  watch  over  hjs  interests, 

,  and  each  frequently  addressing  some  courteous  words 

to  the  other  before  they  began  their  deadly  warfare. 

I  Tlic  fol  lowi  ng  account,  although  not  a  1  iteral  translation 

of  one  of  thrse  characteristic  fights,  is  taken  from  an 

I  old  Spanish  book,  **  Las  guerras  civiles  do  Qraoada," 

I  already  quoted  in  a  former  paper. 

There  was  a  great  feast  held  in  Granada ;  tourna- 
ments and  bull-fights,  running  at  the  ring  and  pageants, 
and  devices  of  all  kinds  and  of  unequalled  splendour, 
I  filled  the  whole  of  a  bright  Spanish  day,  and  gay  and 
I  statefy  dances,  to  the  sound  of  Moorish  music,  made 
the  night  merry  for  the  court  of  J^abdil  and  his 
young  queen  in  the  proud  old  halls  of  the  Alhambra. 
Tbc  violent  struggle  of  the  day  for  glory  and  his  lady's 
favour  over,  the  heavy  helm  and  glittering  armour 
Uid  aside,  in  festival  array  the  knight  led  his  lady  to 
the  dance,  and  the  hours  passed  gaily  on.  Suddenly, 
there  is  a  hush;  that  brave  Christian  knight,  the 
Master  of  Calatrava,  who  had  arrived  that  day  at  the 
court,  is  taking  his  leave  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  in  another  moment  is  standing  by  his  steed  in  the 
moonlit  strec^ts  of  Granada :  another  moment,  and  a 
second  figure  stands  on  the  whitened  stones ;  it  is  the 
Moorish  knight  Albayaldos,  whotie  kinsman  the  Master 
had  slain. 

"  By  Mahomet,  Sir  Christian,  right  goodly  is  thy 
bearing  in  thy  festival  array ;  but  rather  would  I  see 
thee  in  warlike  garb  with  lance  in  rest  upon  the  Vega, 
there  to  meet  thee  in  fair  fight.  Sir  Knight,  were  it 
but  for  thy  brave  deeds  alone,  of  which  the  world  is 
full,  I  should  desire  to  meet  thee ;  but  thou  hast  given 
mo  a  deeper  reason— by  thy  sword  my  kinsman 
Mahomet  Bey  was  slain ;  his  blood  is  on  thy  hands, 
and  cries  to  me  for  vengeance,  therefore  I  challenge 
thee  to  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  on  the  Vega  with 
arms  and  horse,  there  to  do  battle.  Bring  thou  thy 
sponsor ;  the  brave  Malique  *  Alabez  shall  be  mine." 

With  a  courteous  quiet  voice  the  Master  answered 
him,  that  his  kinsman  had  died  in  fair  fight  as  good 
knight  should  ;  that  for  him  there  was  np  need  of  ven- 
geance ;  still,  if  he  desired  the  combat,  so  let  it  be.  "  I 
will  await  thee  by  the  Tountain  of  the  Fine,  with  my 
sponsor  Don  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon :  there  is  my  gage 
in  token  of  battle." 

Tlio  Christian  knight  gave  his  gauntlet  to  the  Moor, 
receiving  his  signet  ring  in  return;  and,  traversing 
the  street  of  £lvira,  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Granada. 

Albayaldos  then  went  to  his  friend  the  Maliqtio 
Alabrz,  and  bade  him  be  ready  for  the  mowow :  "  for 
if,"  hn  told  him,  "we  have  to-day  ridden  in  festival 

(I)  Maiiam'  l«  the  BpanUh  rrprciieB4fttlon  of  the  Arabic  word  for 
prinet  or  chi^f. 


array,  to-morrow  we  must  go  forth  in  arms  of  proof, 
with  lance  in  rest." 
"  And  wherefore  so  ?"  inquired  Alabez. 
"It  is  even  so,"  replied  AlbayaJdos,  "because  I 
have  challenged  the  Master  of  Calatrava  to  do  battle 
with  me  on  the  Vega  io-moirow  before  the  sun  'n 
high,  and  thee  have  I  chosen  for  my  sponsor." 

"  Mahomet  help  me !"  exdaimed  Alabez,  **  thou  hist 
soared  high :  there  exists  not  where  the  sun  shines 
a  more  puissant  knight  than  the  Master  of  Calatrava ; 
one  more  practised  and  skilled  in  arms.  Allah  give 
thee  success  in  thy  undertaking,  and  may  we  go  in  a 
good  hour  with  Mahomet  for  oar  shidld.  By  the 
royal  crown  of  my  ancestors,  mine  will  be  no  little 
joy  if  we  return  victorious.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  to- 
morrow we  go  forth,  and,  wifhont  the  king's  biow- 
ledge,  proceed  to  the  Vega,  there  to  do  battle  with 
the  Master.  Knoweat  thon  if  he  has  chosen  a 
sponsor  P" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Albayaldos,  '<  he  will  be  there 
with  Don  Manuel  Ponoe  de  Leon." 

"  Say'st  thou  so  P  Then,  as  Allah  lives,  Don  Manuel 
and  I  part  not  lightly ;  there  shall  be  another  combat 
on  the  VegTL  Rememberest  thou  not  the  galla&t 
fight  we  held  together,  how  it  was  broken  off  in  the 
midst  like  a  splintered  lance,  and  how,  upon  our 
parting,  as  a  pledge  of  its  renewal  we  exchanged  oar 
steeds  ?" 

"Ay,"  replied  Albayaldos,  "and  fearlessly  now 
bide  the  issue.  Allah  is  above  us,  and  I  trust  in 
him  that'  we  prove  onrselvefl  true  knights  and  brave." 
As  they  conversed  thus,  the  night  wore  on,  and  it 
was  late  before  the  two  knights  separated  to  look  to 
their  arms,  (for  woe  betide  the  combatant  whose 
armour  failed  in  aught  when  the  morning  came,)  and 
to  take  the  rest  most  needful  before  the  fierce  contest 
that  was  so  soon  to  try  their  ntmost  strength  and 
skill.  The  quiet  sky  above  with  its  myriad  lamps, 
the  distant  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Sierra, 
the  still  rivers  winding  across  the  silent  Vega,  tbc 
fair  city  with  its  slopes  of  orange  gardens, — all  looked 
to  the  eyes  of  Albayaldos,  as  he  turned  homewards 
through  the  deserted  squares,  as  they  bad  ever  done 
before,  yet  to  his  heart  strangely  different ;  there  was 
another  spirit  looking  through  his  eyes  as  he  thought 
that  happy  scene  might  then  be  looked  upon  for  the 
last  time.  The  last  time  !  Those  few  solemn  words 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  bringing  the  heart  before 
itself;  there  are  affections  and  feelings  lying  there 
we  little  dream  of,  till  those  three  words,  more  power- 
ful than  sorcerer's  spell,  change  the  impalpable  spirit 
into  an  embodied  strong  reality,  that  stands  forth  in 
the  light  and  teill  be  seen.  Affections  we  little  dreamt 
of  are  then  sadly  real ;  impressions  never  felt  before  are 
become  aweary  burden :  the  spell  Imving  once  acted, 
nothing  will  drive  them  back  into  their  old  darkness ; 
once  having  faced  the  daylight,  they  will  not  leave  it. 
No  wonder  a  solemn  love,  a  solemn  feeling  of  the 
beauty  of  liis  own  city,  filled  the  heart  of  the  Moor 
as  he  passed  onwards.  It  seemed  no  longer  the  old 
walls,  the  hills,  the  phiins  and  gardens  he  had  been 
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ajcustomed  to  from  his  infanoj ;  it  seemed  then  as  if 
he  were  moving  in  a  paradise,  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  those  three  words  had  g:iven  a  grandeur,  a  hoUnets 
to  scenes  of  every-daj  life,  and  he  looked  upon 
sleeping  Granada  as  he  had  never  done  when  Boabdil 
rode  through  the  streets  with  his  chivaliy,  when  the 
knights  met  in  the  lists,  with  crests,  and  plumes^  and 
many-coloiired  garments  over  the  glitter  of  the  steel, 
and  while  the  queen  and  her  dark-eyed  ladies  looked 
from  the  balconies  aboYe.    It  was  the  last  time ! 

At  an  hour  before  day-break  the  two  knights  again 
met,  and,  mounted  on  their  brare  war-steeds,  passed 
through  the  gate  of  Elvira;  which  was  then  open  to 
allow  the  people  to  go  out  to  their  labours  in  the 
fields.  They  passed  through  the  city  without  being 
recognised  by  any  one,  and  took  the  road  to  Albolote,  a 
place  two  leagues  from  Granada,  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Pine,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  with  the  Master.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly  on  the  waking  earth  as  the 
Moorish  knights  passed  the  Gastle  of  Albolote,  and 
resting  not  there,  proceeded  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Pine,  which  they  reached  when  the  sun  had  been  an 
hour  aboTC  the  horizon.  This  fountain  is  celebrated 
throughout  Granada  and  all  its  neighbourhood,  so 
bright  and  cool  \i  is,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  kept 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer  sun  by  the 
broad  branches  of  a  stately  pine,  which  bending  over 
it,  mirror  themselres  in  the  clear  water,  and  afford  a 
welcome  shade  to  the  traveller  crossing  the  shadeless 
Vega,  and  weary  of  its  interminable  breadth.  Here 
the  brave  Moors  halted,  and  heard  no  sound,  neither 
saw  they  trace  of  knight  or  steed ;  so,  leaping  from 
their  horses,  they  hung  their  shields  on  the  low 
bending  branches  of  the  pine,  bathed  their  faces  in 
the  pure  and  refreshing  waters  of  the  fountain,  and 
casting  themselves  on  the  green  grass  by  its  side, 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  Master,  marvelling  he 
had  not  already  arrived. 

"  Surely,"  said  Albayaldos,  "he  will  not  mock  us ; 
he  will  come  hither  to  meet  us  P" 

" Nay,"  replied  theMalique,  "the  Master  is  a  true 

I  knight ;  he  will  not  fail  his  word :  a  little  time,  and  we 

shall  see  him.    Let  us  rest  here,  and  the  delay  will 

but  serve  to  make  us  stronger  for  the  battle  when  the 

Master  comes." 

They  had  not  wsuted  long,  when  they  saw  two 
knights  coming  towards  them,  rapidly  crossing  on 
their  strong  war-steeds  the  broad  Vega  lying  between 
them.  As  they  came  nearer,  they  easily  recognised 
their  future  antagonists,  by  their  colours  of  green 
and  grey,  and  by  the  red  cross  of  Calatrava  on 
the  shield  of  one,  and  the  red  cross  of  Santiago  on 
that  of  the  other. 

"  Said  I  not  well,"  exclaimed  Alabez,  "that  the 
Master  would  not  linger?  hath  he  lingered?" 

"  They  have  even  arrived  at  a  good  time.  Sir 
Knight,"  replied  Albayaldos,  "seeing  we  have  refreshed 
our  bodies." 

"  Ay,"  said  Alabez,  "  if  thou  diest,  thou  wouldst 
wish  to  die  with  thy  body  in  comfort." 


"  Speak  not  of  death  to  me,"  proudly  answered 
Albayaldos ;  "  my  trust  is  in  the  great  Mahomet ; 
through  him  do  I  hope  to  conquer,  through  his  aid  to 
fix  the  proud  head  of  the  Master  on  the  towers  of  the 
Alhambra." 

"  AUah  grant  it  be  so,"  said  the  Malique. 

By  this  time  the  two  brave  knights,  the  flower  of 
Christendom,  the  Master  of  Caktrava  and  Don 
Manuel,  were  dose  upon  the  Moors,  and  the  Master 
with  courteous  words  entreated  pardon  for  his  late 
arrival ;  which  Albayaldos  answered  with  like  words  of 
courtesy,  begging  them  to  dismount  and  refresh  them- 
selves in  the  cool  fountain,  resting  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  pine  tree. 

"  Bight  willingly  will  I  do  your  pleasure,"  said 
the  Master,  "  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune 
to  harm  us  while  in  the  company  of  such  good 
knights." 

They  leapt  from  their  horses,  fastened  them  to  the 
tree,  hung  up  their  shields  also,  and  leant  their  spears 
agaiDst  the  trunk,  then  bathed  their  faces  in  the 
fountain,  and  threw  themselves  down  on  the  soft  grass 
by  the  side  of  those  with  whom  so  soon  they  were  to 
wage  so  fierce  a  battle,  and,  like  friends  who  had  met 
together  to  wile  away  a  few  hours  of  a  long  summer 
day,  conversed  gaily  on  divers  subjects, — on  war,  on  the 
bravery  of  the  Moorish  knights,  and  on  the  noble 
families  of  Granada.     Suddenly  the  Master  said, 

"  Sir  Knights,  it  grieves  me  to  see  ye  lie  in  darkness. 
Oil  that  two  such  noble  souls  could  be  brought  into 
the  clear  light  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  the  best 
law  in  all  the  world,  the  purest  religion !" 

"  That  well  may  be,"  replied  Albayaldos ;  "  but  as 
we  know  nothing  of  its  doctrines  and  find  so  much 
good  in  our  own  creed,  we  cannot  so  greatly  desire  to 
be  Christians.  There  is  no  time  now  to  speak  of  it ; 
but  the  hour  may  come  when  we  shall  be  led  mto  the 
knowledge  of  your  faith;  for  oftentimes  God  turns  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  there  is  nothing  good  under  the 
sun  save  He  directs  it." 

Scarcefy  had  Albayaldos  spoken,  when,  looking 
towards  Granada,  they  saw  a  knight  coming  towards 
them  at  full  gallop,  his  jape  and  caftan  orange  colour, 
and  the  device  upon  his  shield,  a  sun  among  dark 
clouds  which  half  obscured  its  brightness,  round  which 
ran  the  following  motto,  "  Give  me  light,  or  hide 
thyself."  This  was  instantly  recognised  as  the  device 
of  Mupa,  half-brother  to  the  king,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest  knights  in  Granada,  who  had  made 
all  speed  from  the  city,  having  obtained  some  slight 
intelligence  of  the  battle  that  was  to  take  place  upon 
the  Vega,  and  wishing  if  possible  to  make  peace 
between  the  knights,  and  to  prevent  the  conflict  in 
which  cither  Christendom  or  the  Moslem  king  must 
lose  the  flower  of  their  knighthood.  Hope  grew 
strong  within  him  as  he  saw  them  seated  upon  the 
grass,  challenger  and  challenged  in  quiet  converse,  and 
riding  towards  them,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  right  glad.  Sir  Knights,  that  ye  are  thus  fair 
accorded  without  my  eiforts  ;  for,  holy  Allah  !  I  have 
ridden  my  good  steed  hard  to  be  in  time  to  stay  the 
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combat.  I  hare  never  tightened  rein  since  I  left 
Granada  till  I  reached  this." 

Thus  speaking,  he  leapt  from  his  horse,  hnng  his 
shield  also  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  laying 
his  lance  aside,  sat  down  in  company  with  the  other 
four  knights.  Oh  power  of  knjghtly  courtesy,  by 
which,  men  different  in  nation,  opposite  in  religion,  and 
met  to  fight  and  kill,  could  sit  in  peace  together  and 
converse  like  friends !  Never  in  any  such  place  were 
met  five  such  gallant  knights  as  then  lay  stretched 
upon  the  grass  in  their  shining  armour,  by  the 
fountain's  brink,  beneath  the  waving  branches  of  the 
pine.  But  not  long  will  they  repose  so  calmly  there, 
for  vain  are  all  Mupa's  endeavours  to  prevent  the  strife ; 
for  although  the  Master  at  his  entreaty  consents  to  be 
at  peace,  "  even  though  men  may  speak  evil  of  him  for 
so  doing,"  yet  Albayaldoe  holds  so  firmly  to  his 
challenge,  that  no  thought  of  drawing  back  is  possible. 
He  has  before  his  eyes  the  blood  of  hb  kinsman,  slain 
by  the  Master,  and  he  will  not  let  him  go  unayenged. 
Then  spoke  the  brave  Don  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon. 

"Sir  Knights,  I  see  not  why  any  meditator  should 
step  in  and  endeavour  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Sir 
Albayaldos.  He  seeks  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
kinsman ;  what  need  is  there  to  delay  his  taking  that 
revenge  which  he  desires  ?  With  that  intent  came  we 
hither  to  fight,  even  unto  death ;  with  the  good  knight 
Sir  Alabez  have  I  also  to  do  battle :  we  have  met 
before  in  no  child's  strife,  but  neither  gained  the 
victory;  we  "are  now  well  met, —  why  not  renew 
it?" 

'*  By  the  hand  of  Mahomet,  we  are  well  met/' 
exdaimed  Alabez,  "  and  Mu9a  shall  be  sponsor  to  all 
four.  No  longer  waste  we  our  time  in  discourse — ^let 
us  up  and  be  doing.  To  deeds  instead  of  words !  One 
thing  I  ask,~^let  Don  Manuel  give  me  the  steed  he 
holds  of  mine,  and  I  will  return  him  his;  then*  to  arms ! 
and  to  whomsoever  Mahomet  shall  give  the  victory, 
still  the  Malique  will  bless  his  name." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Don  Manuel,  "  give  me  my  steed 
and  take  thine  own,  and  soon  will  both  betheproperty 
of  one  of  us." 

The  knights  rose  up  hastily,  and  taking  their  shields 
and  lances,  mounted  their  horses,  Alabez  mounting 
his  own  again,  which  neighed  joyfully  at  finding  hb 
master ;  and  Mu^a,  perceiving  nothing  farther  was  to 
be  done,  was  constrained  to  take  his  shield  and  to 
mount  also.  Truly  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  those 
five  brave  knights  dad  in  their  glittering  arms,  with 
their  gay  vestments  floating  round  them,  and  their 
plumes  dancing  in  the  breeze.  The  Malique  and 
Albayaldos  were  both  aUke  ckd  in  jupe  and  caftan 
of  blue  damask  embroidered  with  gold ;  Alabez 
bearing  on  his  shield  his  accustomed  device,--gules,  on 
a  bend  purpure,  a  crescent  argent ;  between  the  horns 
8  crown,  or ;  with  the  motto  "  Of  my  blood."  The 
device  on  the  shield  of  Albayaldos  was  vert,  a  dragon, 
or,  with  the  motto  "  Let  no  one  touch  me."  Both  the 
Christian  knights  bore  crosses  on  their  shields,  though 
differing  in  form,  the  following  motto  running  in  red 
btters  round  that  of  the  Master,  "For  this  to  die," 


while  Don  Manuel  bore  a  aimilar  one,  "  For  thia  and 
for  the  faith." 

All  mounted,  the  brave  Albayaldos  spmred  his 
steed  across  the  plain,  calling  the  Master  londl j  to 
the  battle,  who,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  galloped 
to  meet  him.  The  Malique  and  Don  Manuel  peroeiving 
the  battle  hepai^  shouting  on  high  their  war-cries,  and 
couching  their,  lances,  rushed  also  to  the  enooanter. 
It  was  a  fearful  though  a  beautiful  sight,  these  knights 
galloping  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  and  meeting 
with  the  shock  of  the  thunder  clouds ! 

Albayaldos,  perceiving  the  Master  near  him,  assailed 
him  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  battle 
would  have  been  ended  in  that  encounter,  but  the 
Master  was  wary,  and  feigning  to  await  the  shock, 
stood  till  Albayaldos  was  close  upon  him;  then  spurring 
his  steed,  the  Master  caused  him  to  bound  away,  so  that 
the  lance  passed  on  without  doing  him  any  injuiy,  and, 
turning  rapidly  round,  was  upon  Albayaldoe  in  an 
instant,  striking  him  on  the  shield  so  fiercely  that  the 
sharp  steel  passed  through  it,  and,  penetrating  his  coat 
of  mail  and  steeled  doublet,  entered  his  flesh,  wounding 
him  grievously.  No  tigress  deprived  of  her  young, 
no  lion  wounded  in  the  fight,  turns  with  more  fuiy  on 
its  adversary  than  did  Albayaldos  upon  the  Master, — ^so 
close  upon  him  that  the  Master  could  not  use  his 
former  skill  and  agility ;  and  struck  him  so  fell  a  stroke 
that  little  availed  his  good  shield  in  that  hour  :  the 
cruel  steel,  passing  through  it,  entered  the  brave 
knight's  side.  The  lance  of  the  Moor  being  broken  with 
the  violence  of  the  stroke,  he  threw  the  staff  of  it  to 
the  ground,  and  turned  his  steed  nqudly  round  to  have 
more  room  to  draw  his  cymitar.  But  his  efforts  were 
useless ;  the  Master  recovering  himself  first,  coached 
his  lance  and  rushed  fiercely  upon  him,  but,  missing 
his  aim,  the  pointed  steel  entered  the  breast  of  Albay- 
aldos's  horse,  and  passing  entirely  through  it,  was 
fixed  in  the  earth,  so  that  the  animal  stumbled  and 
fell  forward  on  its  head.  Albayaldos,  seeing  his  steed 
wounded,  and  his  own  life  in  such  imminent  danger, 
spurred  the  horse  to  endeavour  to  make  it  rise ;  but  it 
was  in  vain,  the  poor  animal's  last  hour  was  come ;  and 
before  the  Moor  could  recover  himself,  the  Master  had 
drawn  his  sword  and  wounded, him  fearfully.  The 
Malique,  who  had  been  engaged  in  fierce  fight  with 
Don  Manuel,  happening  at  this  moment  to  look 
round,  perceived  the  great  peril  of  his  friend, 
and  leaving  his  adversaiy,  he  hastened  to  the  spot 
where  the  Master  stood  with  his  arm  raised  above 
Albayaldos  to  give  the  final  blow ;  and,  before  he  per> 
ceivcd  him,  struck  him  so  hard  a  stroke,  that  the 
Master  reeled  in  his  seat  and  would  have  faHen,  had  he 
not  seized  his  horse's  neck ;  and  the  lance  shivered  in 
the  Malique's  hand.  He  was  laying  his  hand  on  his 
cymitar  to  second  the  blow,  when  Don  Manuel  in  good 
time  arrived  to  succour  his  friend,  who  doubtless  would 
have  ffdlen  by  the  hand  of  the' Malique  had  he  not 
opportunely  come  to  his  aid ;  and,  casting  awaj  his 
lance  as  he  saw  his  enemy  was  without  one,  Don 
Manuel  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  the  MaUque  so 
fierce  a  stroke  that  he  fell  almost  senseless  tc  the 
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earth.  But  it  was  well  for  the  Moor  that  the  sword 
(umed  in  its  descent,  so  that  the  edge  came  not 
straight  upon  him,  for  had  it  done  so,  without  doubt 
it  would  We  slain  him ;  as  it  was,  the  wound  was  of 
110  great  consequence,  and,  soon  reoo?ering  himself,  he 
endeayoured  to  rise,  but  Don  Manuel,  having  dis- 
mounted, prevented  him,  wounding  him  again  on  the 
shoulder.  At  that  stroke  he  sank  again  upon  the 
earth,  and  Don  Manuel  was  standing  over  him  to  cut 
off  his  head,  when  the  Malique,  drawing  a  small  dagger, 
gave  him  two  severe  wounds  one  after  the  other. 
Don  Manuel,  enraged  beyond  measure,  also  drew  his 
dagger,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  mortal  wound, 
when  Mu9a,  who  had  watched  the  battle  till  now, 
seeing  the  extreme  peril  of  Alabez,  spurred  his  steed 
forward,  and  leaping  off,  seized  the  strong  arm  of  Don 
Manuel,  exclaiming,—- 

"  Sir  Knight,  I  beseech  thee  in  pity  to  grant  roe  the 
life  of  this  conquered  knight." 

Don  Manuel,  who  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  his 
approach,  turned  hastily  to  see  who  had  thus  inter- 
rupted him,  and  knowing  Mu^a  to  be  so  gallant  a 
knight,  he  courteously  said  that  "  willingly  he  would 
grant  him  so  small  a  favour :"  and  he  then  lifted  him- 
self off  the  Malique  with  great  labour,  for  he  was  sorely 
wounded.  Mu^a  thanked  Don  Manuel ;  and  then, 
going  to  the  Malique,  who  was  half  dead  from  loss  of 
blood,  aided  him  to  rise,  and  bore  him  to  the  fountain. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  battle  between  the  Master 
and  Albayaldos  had  still  been  raging  fiercely,  and  when 
Mu9a  had  borne  the  Malique  away,  Albayaldos,  who 
had  received  three  wounds,  one  from  the  lance  and  two 
from  the  sword,  was  in  such  evil  plight  that  he  was 
ready  to  fall ;  and  when  the  Master  perceived  how 
Don  Manuel  had  overcome  so  good  a  knight  as  Alabez, 
collecting  all  his  strength,  feeling  ashamed  to  be  thus 
long  in  gaining  the  victory,  he  struck  Albayaldos  so 
furious  a  blow  on  the  head  that  he  sank  senseless 
to  the  earth,  leaving  the  Master,  however,  wounded 
also  thrice.  Mu^a,  seeing  the  fall  of  Albayaldos, 
prayed  the  Master  in  pity  to  press  the  battle  no- 
farther,  for  Albayaldos  was  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  Master  consented,  and  Mupa,  giving  him 
his  hands,  endeavoured  to  raise  him^ip  and  take 
him  to  the  fountain ;  but  he  could  not  lift  him,  for  he 
was  almost  dead.  Then  they  called  him  by  his  name ; 
and  Albayaldos  opening  his  eyes,  said  in  a  voi/ce  low 
and  feeble,  like  to  a  man  when  life  is  departing,  "  that 
he  desired  to  be  a  Christian."  Much  rejoiced  were  those 
Christian  knights  thereat,  and,  taking  him  up  in  their 
arms,  they  bore  him  to  the  fountain,  laying  him  down 
beside  the  wounded  Alabez,  and  then  the  Master, 
taking  some  of  the  pure  water  in  his  hand,  cast  it  on 
the  face  of  the  dying  man ;  and  in  the  Name  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  baptized  him  John,  saying : — 

"  Give  infinite  thanks.  Sir  Knight,  to  that  great 
God  who  has  of  his  sovereign  goodness  thus  vouch- 
safed to  look  upon  thee  and  grant  thee  perception  of 
the  truth  even  in  this  thy  kst  extremity.  Be  assured 
he  will  ever  look  with  pity  upon  those  who  see  their 


sins  and  repent  of  them,  be  it  at  what  hour  it  will. 
We  also  are  sorely  wounded,  and  must  now  depart,  that 
our  wounds  be  dressed ;  therefore  farewell.  Sir  Knight, 
and  may  God  have  thee  in  his  good  keeping."  Then, 
turning  to  Mupa  he  added, 

"  Sir  Mu9a ;  I  leave  this  knight  in  thy  charge ; 
vratch  well  over  him,  and  God  be  with  thee." 

"  Allali  protect  thee  on  thy  way,"  replied  Mu^a, "  and 
one  day  may  he  reward  thee  for  the  kindness  I  have 
received  at  thy  hands." 

The  Christian  knights  then  mounted  their  steeds, 
and  rejoined  their  attendants,  who  awaited  them  about 
a  league  from  thence,  at  a  phice  called  the  Wood  of 
Eoma,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Genii ;  and 
returning  to.  their  homes,  were  soon  cured  of  the 
wounds  which  they  had  received. 

In  the  meantime  Mu9a  remained  with  the  two 
wounded  knights  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Pine.  By 
this  time  Alabez  had  quite  recovered  his  senses,  and, 
finding  himself  not  so  severely  wounded  as  he  imagined, 
asked  Mu9a  what  he  intended  doing. 

"  I  must  remain  here,"  he  replied,  "  to  watch  over 
the  good  Albayaldos,  but  I  can  bind  up  thy  wounds, 
set  thee  on  thy  steed,  and  thou  mayst  return  to 
Granada,  there  to  be  cured  at  more  leisure." 

So  saying,  he  took  linen  and  certain  ointments  from 
the  pouch  of  the  Malique's  saddle,  and  therewith 
bound  up  his  gaping  wounds ;  then  placed  him  on  his 
steed,  and  set  him  on  his  way  to  Granada.  And  as 
Alabez  journeyed  on,  the  thoughts  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Christian  knights  came  strongly  upon  him,  how 
Albayaldos  too  had  changed  his  faith,  how  they  had 
said  that  Christianity  was  the  best  religion  in  the 
world ;  then  he  thought  how  good  knights  they  were, 
and  how  highly  honoured  he  should  be  with  their 
friendship :  all  things  combined  half  made  the  Moor 
resolve  to  leave  the  Moslem  faith  and  be  a  Christian. 
These  things  filled  lus  mind  as  he  crossed  the  Vega, 
till  he  arrived  at  Granada,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  house  of  a  friend,  and  in  due  time  cured  of  his 
wounds.  And  there  we  must  leave  him,  to  return  to 
Mupa,  who  remained  by  the  fountain  with  his  wounded 
friend,  endeavouring  as  best  he  might  to  aid  him, 
although  he  had  changed  the  religion  of  his  ancestors 
for  one  which  aU  true  Moors  held  in  the  highest  scorn 
and  hatred.  Proceeding  to  disarm  him,  he  discovered 
three  deep  and  dismal  wounds  besides  the  one  in  his 
head  which  was  the  last  the  Master  had  given  him.  The 
following  ballad  narrates  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy. 

'<  Smitten  sorely  in  three  places, 
Whence  the  rapid  blood  is  flowing, 
Albayaldos,  gallant  warrior, 
Unto  death  is  lying  wounded. 
In  the  battle  fiercely  raging, 
By  the  Master's  sword  he's  stricken ; 
In  his  blood  he  lieth  writhing 
With  the  sorrow  that  is  on  him. 
Fixed  his  eyes  on  heaven  above  him. 
Softly  spake  he  in  this  manner : — 
'  Grant  to  me,  oh,  gentle  Jesu, 
Eren  in  this  bitter  passage. 
That  my  &ults  may  stand  before  me. 
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So  Uiai  I  maj  tee  thy  prMence^ 

And  do  Thoo,  oh,  holy  Mother, 
I  Train  my  tongue  and  guide  it  rightly, 

I  So  that  Satan,  the  accnnM, 

Hay  not  diaeoneeri  my  ipirit — 
I  Oh,  my  &te  most  hard  and  cruel ! 

I  Oh,  my  star  that  was  not  mighty  I 

Oh,  good  Mofa,  fearless  warrior, 
I  Had  1  to  thy  words  hut  hearkened, 

Thos  I  had  not  here  heen  lying, 

Thos  had  not  come  near  to  perish. 
I  I  will  let  the  hody  perish, 

So  the  soul  may  he  presenrM  ; 

Bat  I  trust  in  the  high  mercy. 

Of  the  Power  that  could  create  me, 

That  He  will  rememher  pity 

In  this  day,  and  he  my  succour ; 

And  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Mufa, 

If  in  aught  thou  wouldest  aid  me. 

That  heneath  this  pine  tree's  hranchcs, 

Thoa  wilt  see  my  body  buried. 

And  above  me  trace  a  legend. 

Telling  how  I  lie  beneath  it. 

And  unto  the  king  Chignito,^ 

Say  how  in  my  strait,  I  turned 

To  the  Christian  faith  for  refuge ; 

That  the  Koran's  lying  teaching. 

Which  till  now  my  soul  hath  darkened, 

May  not  at  the  last  destroy  iV  " 

Deep  was  Mu^'s  grief  as  he  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  new  Christian,  and  deep  his  grief  as  he  thought 
upon  the  dying  knight's  bnivexy,  the  many  victories 
he  had  obtain&l,  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  as  he  saw  him  now  stretched  oa  the  hard  ground, 
weltering  in  his  blood,  perishing  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  Mu^a  gazed  till  the  unbidden  tears  stood  in 
the  dark  eyes  of  him,  the  fearless  knight.  In  those  old 
days  "  the  tears  of  the  roan  stained  not  the  honour  of 
the  warrior."  He  approached  the  dying  Albayaldos,  to 
seeif  byanymeanshemightadmimster  some  consolation 
to  him  in'that  most  trying  hour,  but  he  saw  then  that 
he  would  never  more  need  it  on  earth ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death.  The  dying  man,  first  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  his  brow,  joined  his  hands,  the  two 
thumbs  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and,  raising  t£em 
to  his  lips,  gave  his  soul  to  his  Creator. 

When  Muga  saw  his  dim  eyes,  his  firmly  shut 
teeth,  his  palUd  hue,  and  all  the  dreadful  acoompani- 
ments  of  death,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  grief,  and 
broke  into  loud  complaints  against  the  knights  who 
had  thus  taken  away  the  life  of  one  so  brave  and  good. 
But  soon  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Mu9a  how  useless 
was  all  this  grief  and  repining ;  it  could  not  bring  the 
friend  he  loved  back  to  life  again,  and  meanwhile  his 
body  was  lying  exposed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
winds  of  the  heaven.  Then  he  bethought  in  what  manner 
he  could  give  him  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  God 
aided  him  in  his  necessity,  that  he  might  not  leave  the 
body  of  that  Christian  knight  in  that  desert  pbice,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  so  chancrd, 
some  labourers  were  passing  at  that  moment  towax-ds 
the  mountains  of  Elvira,  with  their  spades  and 
other  instruments  for  tilling  the  ground ;  them  Muya, 
as  they  hurried  towards  him,  entreated. 


(1)  BosbdU,  caUed  Chlco  or  Chiguito,  * 
VH  alive. 


the  Lets,"  m  hit  fkther 


"  Friends,  for  the  love  ye  bear  me,  aid  me  in  in> 
lemng  the  body  of  this  knight  who  here  lies  dead, 
and  may  Allah  lewanl  yon  for  it." 

Hie  peasants,  with  hearty  good  will,  set  about  it, 
for  Ma9a  was  brother  to  the  king,  and  well  bdovvd  in 
the  kii^om,  and  they  dug  a  grave  for  the  gallaat 
Albayaldos  at  the  foot  of  the  green  pine-tree.  Hiea 
they  took  off  his  jape  and  caftan,  stripped  him  of  those 
arms  which  had  proved  so  weak  a  defence  against  the 
penetrating  lance  of  the  Master,  and  laid  him  in  his 
narrow  grave,  with  none  but  Ma9a  to  weep  over  him. 
All  his  friends  and  all  his  kinsfolk  were  far  awaj,  as 
they  laid  that  whieh  had  onoe  been  so  good  a  knight 
in  the  distant  earth  of  the  V^a ;  those  who  knred  him 
well,  little  thought,  while  gaily  they  oontinned  their 
courtly  revels,  that  the  gallant  mmpanion  of  yesterday 
was  lying  in  his  lonely  grave. 

The  peasants  having  departed,  sorely  frighted  at  the 
sight  of  such  dismal  wounds,  Ma9a  drew  from  the 
pouch  attached  to  hb  saddle,  pens  and  paper,  where- 
with he  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  and  fastened  it  to 
the  trunk  of  the  pine : — 

<*  The  worid  could  scaroely  hold  the  fiime. 
Of  him  that  lielh  here ; 
Reynaldos,  or  that  Paladin, 
Knew  never  less  of  feiir  ; 
(}ood  Albayaldos,  who  must  die 
So  young  for  his  great  bravery  : 
For  Mars  beholding  all  his  fisme. 
And  envying  his  glorious  name. 
Guided  the  false  bince  to  htn  heart ; 
And  yet  the  god  showed  little  art ; 
He  sent  him  from  this  toilsome  earth. 
In  his  own  realms  to  take  his  birth." 

Tliis  epitaph  the  good  knight  Mu^a  placed  upon 
the  trunk  of  the  pine,  over  the  grave  of  Albayaldos. 
He  then  took  his  coat  of  mail,  his  shining  shield,  his 
helm  studded  with  silver,  with  its  gay  waving  plumes, 
and  with  the  cymitar  and  the  staff  of  the  lance  crossed 
in  the  centre,  he  formed  an  honourable  trophy  to  the 
memory  of  the  gaUant  knight  who  slept  beneath,  which 
he  suspended  upon  a  branch  of  the  pine,  with  the 
following  inscription ; — 

"  For  Albayaldos,  knight  the  truest, 

This^ine-treo's  branches  bear 

A  trophy  proud  and  fur. 
Oh  !  he  among  the  knights  was  prowest, 

That  in  Gnnada  were. 

"  If  Alexander  here  could  wander 

By  this  lonely  grave. 

More  he'd  weep,  more  envious  rave, 
Thau  he  wept  where  that  Greek  slept 

Whose  story  Homer  gave." 

Muga,  having  completed  all  things,  turned  to  moont 
his  steed,  when,  seeing  the  wounded  animal  that  had 
so  falsely  borne  Albayaldos  in  Uie  fight,  he  exclaimed, 
"  My  malison  upon  thee,  evil  steed  !  Mahomet  pour  a 
thousand  curses  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  cause  of 
thy  master's  death !  hadst  thou  not  swerved  and  fallen, 
he  had  never  perished ;  thy  lord  had  not  thus  been 
slain.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  blame  thee,  poor  steed ! 
thy  master's  fate  was  in  the  hand  of  heaven ;  and  if  it 
willed  his  death,  we  cannot  have  it  otherwise.    Allah 
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decreeSk  we  cannot  change  his  law ;  submission  alone 
is  ours." 

Then  turning,  Mu9a  hastily  leapt  upon  his  steed, 
and,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter  grief,  slowly  wended  his 
way  back  to  Granada. 


A  GOSSIP  ON  EPIGRAMS.. 

''One  day  in  Christ  Church  meadows  wsUdng^ 
Of  poetry  and  such  things  talking. 

Says  Half,  a  merry  wag, 
'An  epigram,  if  just  and  good. 
In  all  its  circumstances  ehoold 

Be  like  a  jelly-bag.* 

'  Your  simile  is  trite  and  tme, 

But  how  dost  make  it  ontl'  said  Hugh. 

'  Qaoth  Balph,'  III  tell  thee,  friend; 
Make  it  at  top,  both  wide  and  fit, 
To  hold  a  budget-foil  of  wit. 

And  point  it  at  the  end.*  '* 

Tbzkb  has  been  some  discussion  on  this  subject. 
Some  maintain  that  an  epigram,  like  an  arrow,  should 
carry  its  sting  at  the  point;  whilst  others  contend 
that  the  thought  should  be  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole.  The  matter,  however,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. Each  method  may  have  its  advantages. 
The  first  may  afford  room  for  a  more  pungent  stroke 
of  wit ;  the  second  may  demand  more  power  of  poetry ; 
but  whether  this  be  or  be  not  true  we  shall  not  meddle 
with  it,  for  our  object  at  present  is  simply  to  string 
together  a  few  of  the  best,  and  simplest,  and  shortest 
epigrams  which  occur  to  us — those  which  seem  to 
convey  in  the  happiest  manner  the  thoughts  they  in- 
tend to  express.  In  some,  however,  the  point  consists 
in  the  absence  of  thought ;  and  one  in  particular  may 
be  quoted  in  which  the  whole  pith  is  contained  iu  the 
\rant  of  purpose : — 

"  Those  epigrams  you  most  commend 
That  with  a  turn  least  thought  of  end ; 
Then  sure  a  tip-top  one  you'll  call 
This  which  concludes  with none  at  all." 

Epigrams  have  generally  been  designed  to  satirize,  to 
compliment,  or  to'  convey  a  pun  in  verse.  The  first 
species  affords  most  room  for  wit,  the  second  for 
pleasant  delicacy,  whilst  the  third  is  usually  grafted 
on  one  or  other  of  the  two  former.  We  shall  com- 
mence with  the  complimentary  kind,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  minute  classification.  First  among  these,  of 
course,  is  woman's  beauty,  which  has  drawn  from 
witty  pens  scores  of  epigrammatic  panegyrics,  of  which 
among  the  most  delicate  we  remember  is  one  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  when  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Payne. 
He  was  much  indisposed,  and  she  begged  him  to 
retire ;  he  obeyed,  but  returned  soon  with  thi»  couplet 
written  on  a  leaf  :— 

"'Tis  true  I  am  ill,  but  I  need  not  compkin — 
He  never  knew  pkanire  who  never  knew  Fctyne,** 

This  was  applicable  to  the  lady's  beauty,  wit,  and 
all  other  good  qualities,  and  is  admirable  at  once  for 
the  happy  play  upon  words,  the  richness  of  the  com- 


pliment, and  the  terseness  with  which  so  great  r. 
truth  is  conveyed. 

There  are  some  epigrams,  however,  which  apply 
only  to  personal  charms.  A  flatterer  will  seize  on 
eveiy  occasion  to  speak  his  adulation,  and  the  author 
of  the  following  lines  selected  an  excellent  opportunity. 
Seeing  some  snow  melt  on  a  woman's  breast,  he 
said: — 

"Those  envious  flakes  come  down  in  haste 
To  prove  her  heart  lees  fair; 
Grieving  to  find  themselves  surpassed, 
Dissolv'd  into  a  tear." 

The  idea  here  expressed  was  fine,  as  the  occasion 
was  legitimate.  But  another  admirer  of  beauty, 
anxious  to  compliment  a  young  girl,  selected  the  only 
fault  she  possessed  as  the  subject  of  his  panegyric. 
She  was  youthful,  handsome,  amiable,  and  well-bred, 
and  the  only  exception  that  could  be  taken  against 
her  was  a  singular  habit  which  she  possessed  of  ex- 
claiming, whenever  annoyed  or  surprised, "  The  devil !" 
Upon  tibia  it  was  said : — 

"  See  round  her  lips  the  ready  devils  fly, 
Mix  with  her  words,  and  bask  beneath  her  eye ; 
Pleas'd  that  so  sweet  a  station  should  be  given. 
They  hiJf  forget  they  ever  fell  from  heaven." 

From  the  innumerable  specimens  which  have  been 
gathered  together  on  this  subject  we  have  selected 
these  three  as  differing  in  character,  and  good  of  their 
kind.  After  these  follow  epigrams  complimenting 
literary  abilities,  which  are  equally  numerous  and 
varied.  Most  readers  will  remember  Dryden's  ex- 
alted opinion,  conveyed  in  a  magnificent  stanza,  of 
Milton's  poetical  powers.  It  was  perhaps  an  ex- 
a^;erated,  but  it  was  certainly  a  noble  compliment ; 
too  well  known  to  need  insertion  here. 

Pope,  when  he  designed  to  pay  court  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  nobleman's 
brilliant  qualities,  not  by  enumerating  them,  not  by 
direct  panegyric,  nor  even  by  allusion,  but  by  writing 
with  the  earl's  diamond  pencil-case  on  a  g^s, 

"  Accept  a  miracle  instead  of  wit. 
See  two  dull  lines  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ." 

Painters  also  have  secured  their  share  of  epigram- 
matic adulation,  and  Yarelst  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  securing  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Prior,  who  could, 
as  well  as  most  men,  pass  an  encomium  of  the  flat- 
tering, and  yet  of  the  simplest  kind.  His  epigram  is 
not  remarkable  for  expression,  except  in  the  last  line. 
In  other  verses  by  other  authors  we  find  Aphrodite 
mlHtaking  the  painted  figure  of  a  woman  for  her  own 
image  reflected  from  the  canvass,  the  birds  of  the  air 
deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  picture  was  a  reality, 
and  endeavouring  to  pluck  the  fruit  from  its  flat 
surface;  but  here  the  goddess  Elora  is  represented 
interrupting  Varelst,  who  was  engaged  in  painting 
a  flower,  and  seeing  him  at  fault,  snatches  the  pencil 
from  his  hand, 

"  And  finishing  the  piece  she  smiling  said, 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  which  ne'er  shall  fade.** 

If,  however,  women,  poets,  and  painters,  have  found 
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panegyrists,  among  the  epigrammatists,  so  also  hare 
they  found  among  them  the  sererest  critics.  Beauty 
oonld  snpply  no  pretence  for  censure;  but  when  art  is 
employed  to  supply  the  defects  of  nature  we  haye 
numerous  specimens  of  this  species  of  satire,  some  of 
them  as  pointed  as  they  are  serere. 

But  tills  is  not  an  agreeable  subject.  We  pass  it 
by,  and  proceed  to  poets,  who  have  been  made  the 
mark  of  many  a  ?dley  of  epigrammatic  wit.  It 
would  seem  that  two  great  delusions  are  here  dis- 
coverable— the  poets  appear  to  belieTc  that  no  man  is 
talented  who  csnnot  write  ?erses,  whilst  the  public 
think  none  can  be  a  fool  who  does  not  rhyme. 
Tragedy,  comedy,  epic,  ode,  and  pastoral  haye  all  been 
assailed  with  yirulence  and  yigour,  while  the  sonnet 
is  still  more  bitterly  persecuted.  Few  things  would 
appear  to  haye  afforded  the  worid  so  much  amusement 
as  poets  and  doctors.  Epics,  of  myriads  of  lines,  and 
draughts  and  pills  more  destructiye  than  disease  itself, 
haye  formed  since  time  began  the  constant  theme  of 
satire.  If  a  quiet,  sensible  character  in  a  novel  is  to 
be  bored,  a  poetical  friend  ia  introduced  to  torture 
him  with  a  five-act  play  or  a  hundred  verses.  If  the 
incarnation  of  folly  and  nonsense  is  to  be  painted, 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  depict  a  swain  sighing 
out  sonnets  to  eyes,  brows,  and  smiles ;  whilst  in  the 
list  of  the  destroyers  of  the  human  race  the  physician 
always  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  roll.  But 
poets  have  been  used  with  equal  harshness.  He  must 
have  been  as  cruel  as  Nero  who  said — 

"  Tour  verses  are  eternal,  Oh !  my  Mend, 
For  he  who  reads  them,  reads  them  to  no  end." 

We  have  heard  of  novelists  hiring  apprentices  to 
assist  them  with  their  three-volume  fictions,  just  as 
sculptors  employ  their  pupils  to  produce  their  ideasin 
marble.  So  also  preachers  have  bought  old  sermons 
to  save  trouble ;  and  at  the  present  day  more  than  one 
individual  realizes  a  handsome  income  by  the  manu- 
facture of  sermons,  discourses,  political,  social,  and 
religious,  with  essays  and  poems,  which  he  sells,  we 
infer,  by  the  pound.  To  no  more  intimate  knowledge 
will  we  confess,  for  the  reader  may  possibly  be  curious 
to  learn  how  we  procured  the  facts,  since  to  know 
these  things  is  generally  to  practise  them.  The 
custom  appears,  however,  to  be  ancient ;  for  Martial 
celebrates  the  misdeeds  of  a  man  who  having  more 
gold  than  wit,  and  more  ambition  than  either,  salaried 
certain  gifted  individuals  to  indite  verses  for  him : — 

"  Paul,  BO  fond  of  the  name  of  a  poet  has  grown. 
With  gold  he  buys  verses,  and  calls  them  his  own ; 
Go  on,  Master  Paul,  care  not  what  the  world  says. 
They  are  surely  his  own  for  which  a  man  pays." 

Broome,  being  employed  by  Pope  to  translate  the 
first  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey  for  him,  it  was  sup- 
posed he  wished  this  fact  to  be  concealed ;  but  it  was 
noised  abroad,  and  the  hint  was  slily  expressed  in  a 
couplet  by  Ilenley — 

"  Pope  came  off  clear  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way." 

The  doctors,  as  we  said,  have  been  fiercely  and 
constantly  attacked,  and  perhaps  the  broadest  and 


phiinest  expression  of  opinion  on  their  homicidal  pro- 
pensities may  be  found  in  the  dry  intimation, 

"  A  doctor  lately  was  a  eajMain  made — 
It  is  a  change  of  tiUt,  not  of  trade. 

Draughty  pills,  and  plasters,  have  ever  been  oonpled 
with  poison  and  pistol-balls ;  as  the  probe,  and  the 
lancet,  and  the  knife,  have  been  with  the  sword, 
bayonet,  and  pike.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  the  profession  thrives  so  well ;  but  this 
may  be  said  of  every  other  species  of  humbug;  of 
painters  especially,  who  continue  to  flourish  in  spite 
of  every  thing.  One  individual,  who  was  as  red  in  his 
taste  as  Ledn  EoUin  is  said  to  be  in  his  poEtics,  was 
particulariy  fond  of  the  hue  of  slaughter.  He  painted 
rosy-cheeked  damsels,  rosy-cheeked  poets,  rosy-dieeked 
warriors,  rosy-cheeked  kings,  queens  and  princes,  rosy- 
cheeked  lovers,  rosy-cheeked  children,  and  even  rosy- 
cheeked  hangmen ;  whilst  to  d(^,  horses,  avalanches,^ 
and  tombstones,  he  imparted  a  vermillion  glow,  like  the 
light  of  the  setting-sun  resting  on  a  doud.  Even  terror- 
stricken  maidens  were  represented  blushing  from  chin 
to  brow.  Dead  bodies,  too,  were  by  him  depicted  with 
the  mddy  bloom  of  health  upon  them. — 

"  Fabius,  you  say,  is  much  inclin*d 

Each  eheek  with  too  much  red  to  fill ; 
The  pictures  only  blush  to  find 
The  painter  does  his  task  so  ilL" 

If  poets,  doctors,  and  painters,  come  under  the 
epigrammatic  lash,  parsons  must  not  expect  to 
escape.    Nor  do  they. 

Such  jokes  are  not  in  very  good  taste,  so  that  we 
shall  refrain  from  quoting  any,  although  they  s^em 
much  relished.  There  Ib  also  another  class  of  epigrams 
against  which  we,  in  common  doubtless  with  many,  if 
not  most  of  our  readers,  must  protest,  namely,  those 
directed  against  marriage,  wives,  and  widows.  From 
these  it  would  appear  that  all  marriages  are  miserable, 
that  all  wives  are  viragos,  and  that  all  widows  are 
anxious  to  be  married  again.  One  of  the  oldest  epi- 
grams in  the  English  language  is  of  this  sort.  It 
relates  to  a  student  who,  with  the  prospect  of  fame 
and  fortune  before  hiro»  faced  about  and  married : — 

'*  Now  who  hath  played  a  feater  game 
Since  joggling  nrst  begunne ; 
In  knitting  of  himself  bo  ftst 
Himself  he  hath  undone," 

Of  a  worse  species,  however,  are  those  which  describe 
the  deliverance  of  men  from  their  wives,  in  language 
of  much  condolence  for  the  victories  of  death,  and 
congratulation  to  the  "  unfettered  slave."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  calculate  whether  dull  preachers,  homi- 
cidal doctors,  or  cruel  poets,  have  formed  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  subject  of  so  much  satire  as  scolding  wives. 

"  Here  lies  my  wife— Poor  Molly— let  her  lie ; 
She  finds  repose  at  last— and  so  do  I." 

Doubtless  this  man  married  again.  But  were  we  to 
believe  these  epigrammatists,  it  would  seem  their  hus- 
bands never  wrote  panegyrics  on  the  tombs  of  their 

(1)  Th«  inowT  peak  of  the  Alp«  may  b«  observed  at  suneet, 
bathed  in  roajr  light,  whidi  imparts  to  them  a  beaatj  that  doca 
not  belong,  even  to  them,  at  ordinary  timei. 
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wives,  but  left  it  for  others  to  do  so.  The  noble  epitaph 
on  Mary,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson : — 

"  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  versei 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another, 
Fair,  and  leam'd,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

And  where,  in  all  tjie  records  of  these  slanderous 
writers,  do  we  find  a  husband  writing  on  liis  wife's 
tomb ; — 

'*  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie, 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die ; 
Which  when  alive  did  vigour  give. 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live  1  \ 

But  praise  written  on  a  gravestone  is  not  always 
the  genuine  language  of  affection.  It  may  sometimes 
be  what  the  grave  look  of  the  undertaker  is  to  the 
aspect  of  real  sorrow.  Therefore  we  may  hope  that 
some  husbands  do  love  their  wives  while  living,  and 
respect  th^  memories  when  dead.  However  this 
may  be,  it  would  seem  that  before  marriage,  a  great 
many  complimentary  things  are  said.  The  lines  writ- 
ten by  Granville,  under  a  statue  of  Cupid : — 

"  Who  e'er  thou  art,  thy  lord  and  master  see : 
Thou  W€ui  my  sbve,  thou  art,  or  thou  ghalt  be," 

imply  a  wide  dominion  exercised  by  the  sightless  god. 
He  moves  men's  minds  to  enterprises  which  are  not 
always  successful,  and  are  often  difficult  to  accomplish, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Page,  an  ancient  beaa,  who, 
charmed  by  a  youthful  beauty,  sent  her  a  glove,  ex- 
pressing his  feelings  in  these  terms : — 

"From  glove,  cut  off  the  initial  letter  G, 
Then  Qlove  is  Love,  and  that  I  send  to  thee." 

The  lady,  who  doubtless  considered  her  youth  and 
beauty  too  valuable  to  be  bestowed  on  a  suitor  so 
antiquated,  returned  the  glove  with  the  couplet: — 

"  Prom  Page  cut  off  the  initial  letter  P, 
Then  Page  is  Age,  and  that  won't  do  for  me." 

The  old  gentleman,  as  tradition  says,  would  not  gather 
himself  up  in  the  skirts  of  content,  but  made  fresh 
attempts  to  win  his  way  to  the  lady's  acceptance, 
illustrating  the  truth  of  Lord  Lytleton's  epigram : — 

"None  without  hope  e'er  loved  the  brightest  fair ; 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair." 

To  reward  his  perseverance,  or  to  enjoy  his  wealth, 
the  beauty,  aa  the  story  proceeds  to  say,  altered  her 
views,  forgot  the  lover's  age,  m  consideration  of  his 
constancy  (or  his  riches),  and  married  him.  If  his 
broad  lands  tempted  her.  Lord  Byron's  epigrammatic 
axiom  was  verified: — 

"  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
despair.*' 

Por  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  however,  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  this  couple  lived  very  happily ; 
he  had  no  fault  to  accuse  her  of,  and  she  had  nothing 


to  object  to  him,  except  that  he  was  jealous ;  a  great 
fault  in  a  husband : — 

**  To  Bedlam  Mth  him  !  Is  he  sound  in  mind. 
Who  aye  is  seeking  what  he  would  not  find  1 " 

The  sweet  harmony  of  married  life  suggests  the  har- 
mony— inferior  in  sweetness — of  harps  and  pianos, 
fiddles  and  flutes,  which  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
list  of  those  things  chosen  by  the  epigrammatist  as  the 
butt  of  his  ridicule,  or  the  subject  of  his  compliment. 
Queerest  among  the  specimens  of  the  verse  which  we 
have  collected  in  relation  to  music,  is  that  of  Swift, 
in  relation  to  the  feud  between  Handel  and  Bonon- 


"  Strange  all  this  difference  should  be, 
Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledte." 

Two  pictures  are  suggested  by  the  two  epigrams 
which  we  shall  next  select.  The  first,  by  Lord 
Jeffrey,  is  that  of  a  number  of  ungainly  dancers, 
without  ease  or  elegance,  endeavouring  to  rival,  by 
the  harmony  of  their  movements,  the  symphony  of 
beautiful  music : — 

"  How  ill  the  motion,  with  the  music  suits  ; 
So  once  played  Orpheus,  and  so  danced  the  brutes." 

The  second  is  that  of  a  number  of  gay  folks,  whose 
saltatorial  intentions  are  baulked  by  the  unskilful 
fiddling  of  a  musician,  to  whom,  in  wrath,  some  wit 
exclaims : —        v 

"  Orpheus  played  so  well  that  he  moved  old  Nick, 
But  you  move  nothing— but  your  fiddlestick." 

The  number  of  epigrams  addressed  by  these  writers 
on  fools  and  fops  is  indeed  very  great,  and  some  of  them 
are  admirable  for  their  pungency  and  point.  There  is 
an  excellent  sarcasm  in  that  anonymous  one  addressed 
to  an  individual,  who,  in  the  Bambastes  Furioso  style, 
was  accustomed  to  vaunt  his  own  achievements,  to 
magnify  his  own  courage,  and  to  accompany  his  boast- 
ful words  by  looks  and  gestures  in  accordance: — 

"  How  kind  has  nature  unto  Boastful  been, 
Who  gave  him  dreadful  looks  and  dauntless  mien  ; 
Gave  tongue  to  swagger,  eyes  to  strike  dismay, 
And,  kinder  still,  gave  legs,  to  run  away." 

This  is  quietly  derisive,  and  is  vigorous  and  witty. 
Stronger,  but  not  so  full  of  acidity,  is  the  following : — 

"  No  wonder  he  is  vain  of  coat  and  ring; 
Vain  of  .himself,  he  nuiy  of  anything." 

But  there  is  more  bitterness,  with  considerable  wit 
and  some  philosophy,  in  the  lines  dedicated  to  an 
individual  whose  self-criticism  was  always  of  the 
most  flattering  kind,  and  whose  self-esteem  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  inverse  ratio  with  the  esteem  of  others : — 

"  He  puffii  himself.    Forbear  to  chide. 
An  insect  vile  and  mean, 
Must,  well  he  knows,  be  magnified. 
Before  it  can  be  seen." 

Doubtless,  our  readers  are  as  great  enemies  of  self- 
laudation,  as  we  ourselves  are»  and  will  remember 
some  of  these  lines  to  quote  in  application  to  any  of 
their  friends  whose  self-esteem  may  outrun   their 
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modestj  and  exceed  their  worth.  The  practice  would 
be  attended  with  usefnl  resoits,  and  might  abate  a 
prodigiotts  naisance.  Were  it  in  general  use  we 
might  witness  a  diminntion  in  the  nnmben  of  thoee 
frogs  who  infest  oar  parloon  and  oar  drawing-rooms, 
taking  np  large  pUoes  at  tea-tables  and  in  quadrilles ; 
whose  littleness  would  swell  itself  to  the  cQmensions 
of  the  bulL  Like  their  predecessors  in  the  fable,  their 
failure  is  as  great  as  their  exertions  are  ludicrous. 
Stupidity,  though  a  great  misfortune,  is  a  less  faulty 
but  has  not  on  that  account  been  spared: — 

"  Yon  beat  your  be»d  and  fimcy  wit  will  come ; 
Knoek  as  yoo  will,  there's  nobody  at  home." 

Another  re? erend — ^Dr.  Doddridge,  (and  it  is  sur- 
prising honkcpigrammatical  these  Drs.  are,)  addressed 
a  biting  remonstrance  to  a  youthful  pupil,  who  fas\fij' 
ing  that  by  study  he  had  mastered  one  of  the  greatest 
problems,  which  still  remain  unsolved,  had  prepared 
a  pair  of  wings  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  moon : — 

"And  will  Yolatio  quit  this  world  80  soon. 
And  fly  to  his  own  native  place,  the  moan  t 
[  Twill  serre,  however,  in  some  little  stead. 

That  he  sets  out  with  soch  an  empty  head,"* 

Those  epigrams  which  turn  chiefly  on  the  stupidity 
of  men  at  drinking  parties,  and  of  which  the  point 
consists  in  the  remark  that  if  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
will  not  reach  the  topers'  braim,  they  may  reach  his 
head,  are  very  numerous ;  but  we  pass  them  by,  pre- 
ferring as  a  last  specimen  of  this  dass,  to  select  one 
at  once  witty  and  good-natured,  of  which  the  author 
is  not  known : — 

'*  Jack  eating  rotten  cheese  did  ray, 
'  Like  Samson,  I  my  thousands  slay.* 
'  I  vow/  said  Boger,  'so  you  do. 
And  with  tJiie  self-same  weapon  too.' " 

We  in  the  present  day  are  much  given  to  deride 
old  and  musty  notions,  herald's  colleges,  ancient  glories 
of  ancient  houses,  blue  blood,  her^tary  solons,  and 
the  clap-trap  by  which  the  sage  men  of  days  gone  by 
sought  to  bequeath  their  wisdom  through  succeeding 
generations.  We  begin  to  look  on  the  ashes  of  one 
man  with  as  much  respect  as  on  the  ashes  of  another, 
and  care  very  little  whether  the  bones,  amid  which  we 
pick  our  way  in  many  of  the  pestilence-breeding  me- 
tropolitan graveyards,  be  the  bones  of  a  cobbler  of 
king  Alfred's  time,  or  of  a  knight  who  sat  at  king 
Arthur's  round  table.  Accordingly,  we  can  respond 
to  Prior's  ridicule  of  "lofty  lineage,"  "sap  of 
ancient  blood,"  "long  lines  of  ancestors,"  contained 
in,  the  epitaph  written  for  his  own  tombstone : — 

"  Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leave, 

Uere  lies  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior ; 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  1"' 

Of  the  pert  and  dogmatic  species  few  exceed  in 
brusque  wit  the  lines  engraven  on  the  collar  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  a  courtly  personage  at  Kew : — 

*'  I  am  his  highness'  dog  at  Kew. 
Pray  tell  me,  air,  whose  dog  are  youl** 


(1)  W«  refer  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  uuwer. 


I 


The  questi<m  whidi  might  not  have  been  easy,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  unpleasant  for  many  persons 
to  answer,  was  doubtless  suggested  by  Mr.  Gran- 
tham's retort  to  a  ''gnat  man,"  w1k>  asked  lum 
"whose  fod  he  was?"  "I  am  Mr.  Grantham's 
fool,  my  lord.    Whose  fool  are  you  ?" 

Of  qtigrams  relating  to  personal  peenliaritiea, 
there  was  an  excellent  one  written  on  Mr.  T^idknr,  a 
resident  in  Oxford.  He  was  very  &t ;  so  fat  indeed, 
and  withal  so  heavy,  as  to  be  regarded  a  veiy  mirade 
of  a  man.  Observing  the  enonnity  of  his  bulk,  and 
with  what  firmness  his  ponderous  footsteps  fell  as  be 
paced  the  street,  Dr.  Evans  wrote : — 

"When  Tsdiow  walks  the  streets,  the  pavioon  eiy, 
'God  bless  yoo,  sir  I'  and  lay  their  lammers  fay.* 

With  a  few  more  specimens  we  must,  for  the  pre- 
sent, conclude.  Two  of  them  relate  to  a  period  when 
com  was  dear,  and  are  equaDy  admirable  for  the  happy 
play  on  the  words.  The  first  was  written  by  Byrom, 
in  170S,  with  reference  to  two  lean  oornr-dealera^ 
bearing  the  extraordinary  names  of  Skin  and  Bone, 
who  stored  away  immense  quantities  of  giain,  with 
the  view  of  gratifying  that  miserable  propensity  which 
monopolists  then,  as  in  the  present  day,  had  of  fat- 
tening on  the  starvation  of  others :— 

'^  Two  millen  thin, 

Caird  Boas  and  Skin, 
Would  starve  os  all  or  near  it ; 

Bat  be  it  known 

To  Skin  and  Bone, 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  won't  bear  it." 

The  next  does  not  celebrate  the  names  of  its 
heroes,  but  only  their  deeds  -. — 

"  To  rob  the  public  two  contractors  come, 
One  ddsls  in  coin,  the  other  deals  in  rum ; 
The  greater  rogue  'tis  hard  to  ascertain. 
The  rogue  m  spirii,  or  the  rogue  in  groifC 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  Sir  John 
Harrington's  pithy  epigram: — 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper.   WhaVs  the  reaaon  1 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

As  well  as  that  curious,  anonymous  one,  written  on 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare : — 

POR. 

''Who  kiU'd  Kildare;  who  dared  Kildare  to  kiUI" 

nXATH. 

"I  kUl'd  Kildare,  and  dare  kiU  whom  I  wilL" 

But,  perhaps,  the  next  we  shall  quote  is  not  so 
commonly  known,  although  the  idea  it  contains  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
exquisitely  fine,  and  the  most  original,  which  could  be 
found  in  a  poet's  imagination.  It  describes  the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana : — 

«  When  Christ  at  Cana's  feast,  by  power  divine. 
Inspired  oold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine ; 
'  See,'  cried  they,  while  in  reddening  tide  it  gushed 
'  The  modest  stream  hath  seenits  Lord,  and  blushed.* 

Here,  except  in  the  last  line,  the  expression  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  thought.  But  as  we  very  firequently 
meet  with  a  jewel  in  a  paltry  casket,  with  a  lofly  soid 
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in  a  mean  person,  it  is  the  essence  which  in  this  case 
we  must  admire,  without  regarding  much  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Much  as  we  may 
desire,  we  must  not  expect  perfection,  and  this  truth 
applies  to  epigrams  as  well  as  to  all  other  sublunary 
things.  If  howeyer,  those  which  we  have  roughly  and 
rudely  strung  together,  are  not  all  equally  good,  and 
none  of  them  perfect,  still,  in  many  of  them  we  find 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  admiration.  In  some,  in- 
deed, we  discern  a  wit,  a  delicacy  and  force  of  ex- 
pression, a  keenness  of  point,  and  an  acid  sathre  of 
rare  occurrence. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  V. » 

THE  SPECTRE  AND  TUE  8H&IFT. 

These  was  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
which  communicated  with  the  royal  bed-chamber,  being 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  closet.  It  was  qf  very 
moderate  dimensions,  and  though  furnished  with  every 
comfort  which  the  refinement  of  the  day  had  introduced, 
had  nothing  at  all  for  show ;  being  in  reality  what  its 
appearance  proclaimed  it,  a  strictly  private  apartment. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  arras  representing  the  siege 
of  Troy,  a  very  usual  subject  in  those  days ;  and  the 
light  was  admitted  only  through  deeply  stained  case- 
ments which  cast  it  in  rich  though  subdued  gleams 
through  the  room.  Here  James  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  many  musing  and  meditative  hours 
even  when  life  was  brightest  with  him;  and  now, 
when  anxieties  seemed  to  multiply  around  his  path,  he 
more  frequently  retired  here  and  gave  way  to  deep  and 
painful  thought.  Few  had  ever  penetrated  to  this 
retreat  during  the  time  that  the  king  kept  court  at 
Holyrood;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  strict  under- 
standiog  that  his  grace  was  all  times  unapproachable 
when  here.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
or  repelling  in  the  interior  aspect  of  the  room. 
It  was  floored  with  rushes,  neatly  woven  together  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  give  something  like  firmness  to  their 
position,  and  something  like  a  consistent  pattern  to 
the  whole ;  and  on  that,  beneath  the  monarch's  usual 
seat,  was  a  small  tapestry  carpet.  On  a  small  stand 
was  a  missal,  or  book  of  devotion,  reverently  placed  by 
itself — an  example  of  reverence  for  holy  books  not 
unusual  in  those  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  imitation 
in  these.  On  a  larger  table  were  mingled  many 
«pecimens  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  in  which  James 
was  no  mean  proficient.  The  foundation  of  tlie  whole, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  were  some  gorgeous  folios,  printed 
at  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  magnificent  specimens  of 
typography,  then  comparatively  new  and  wonderful, 
but  which  may  be  looked  at  now,  even  now,  by  side  of 
the  finest  productions  of  modem  art  with  great  admi- 
ration for  their  clearness,  and  perfectness,  and  beauty. 
These  volumes  contained  the  history  of  Lancelot  du 
Lac,  one  of  the  redoubted  knights  of  King  Arthur's 
round  table,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  heroes  of 
chivalric  romance.  James  read  this  book  with  delight, 

(1)  Continued  from  p.  156. 


and  entered,  with  all  the.  ardour  of  a  chivalric 
mind  into  the  lofty  adventures  and  deeds  of 
"  derring  do,"  which  are  there  recorded.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  pile :  the 
superstructure  was  completed  with  works  which  formed 
much  the  same  contrast  to  the  substantial  foundation 
which  our  modem  post  octavo  volumes  with  "  rivulets 
of  type  down  meadows  of  margin,"  do  to  the  closely 
printed  quartos  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Among 
these  were  the  poems  of  Dunbar,  the  chief  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  poets,  and  those  of  Gawin  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Virgil. 
In  looser  array  were  poems  of  Henryson,  and  Sir 
David  Lindsay;  some  satires  of  George  Buchanan, 
especially  one  called  "  Franciscanus,"  composed  at  the 
express  instigation  of  the  king,  some  treaties  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  (sent  probably  by  Henry 
Vni.)  and  —  a  striking  contrast  certainly  —  the 
humorous  ballad  of  "The  Gaberlunzie  Man,"'  which 
appeared  on  a  loose  sheet  in  the  royal  author's  own  hand. 

But  though  this  accomplished  king  was  a  trae  lover 
of  literature,  his  favourite  retreat  had  by  no  means 
altogether  a  studious  air.  He  was  devoted  to  idolatry, 
to  field  sports  and  manly  exercises,  and  numberless 
articles  appertaining  to  the  chase  or  to  falconry  were 
hung  on  various  hooks,  or  scattered  around  in  most  ad- 
mired disorder.  In  one  comer  was  a  collection  of 
balls  for  the  favourite  and  fashionable  game  of  kaitche, 
a  game  so  much  in  vogue  then  at  court  that  the 
"items"  of  "balls  for  the  king's  grace,"  cut  no 
inconsiderable  figure  m  the  treasurer's  accounts  for 
that  reign. 

In  another  comer,  a  touching  memorial  most 
carefully  guarded  from  speck  or  stain,  was  the  entire 
and  most  favourite  suit  of  armour  wom  by  the 
unfortunate  James  IV.  Around  it,  in  a  fanciful  form, 
were  arranged  the  spurs,  dagger,  sword,  Ac,  and 
nothing  irritated  the  king  more  than  any  disarrange^ 
ment  of  these  articles,  or  even  the  accidental  alteration 
of  any  piece  of  furniture,  so  as  to  interrapt  his  full* 
view  of  them.  He  dung  with  romantic  fondness  to 
the  memory  of  his  father. 

It  was  with  a  countenance  and  manner  little 
accordant  with  any  of.  the  symbols  of  exhibunting 
sports  and  merry  games  which  were  scattered  around 
Mm,  that  royal  owner  of  the  apartment  now  occupied 
it.  Pale  and  haggard,  every  feature  of  his  face 
expressing  dejection  and  anxiety.  King  James  knelt, 
his  hands  crossed,  his  head  humbly  bowed,  in  confession 
before  Friar  Seton.  Absolution  and  benediction, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church,  having  been 
bestowed,  the  royal  penitent  arose  and  continued 
some  time  in  conversation  with  his  spiritual  adviser, 
regarding  the  circumstance  which  had  imparted  an 
unusual  tone  of  anxiety  to  his  shrift. 

"  Believe  me,  my  sou,  you  alarm  yourself  un- 
necessarily :  I  marvel  to  see  your  nerves  so  ffliaken." 

"  Is  not  such  a  warning  sufficient  to  aooount  for  my 
alarm  P" 


(2)  The  pawky  auld  carl*  came  ovir  the  lea, 
Wr  mony  good'eeni  and  daya  to  me. 
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"You  do  not  view  it  in  the  right  light.  The 
Almighty  liath  given  us  eotueience  as  a  perpetoal 
monitor  bj  whose  suggestions  to  rule  our  actions ;  and 
having  this  general,  faithful,  and  unerring  guide,  it 
were  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  special  revelations 
should  be  accorded  us.  This  vision,  sir,  which  has  so 
alarmed  you,  ib  easily  accounted  for.  Your  mind  hath 
been  much  harassed  of  kte,  you  have  aUowed 
severities  to  be  practised  which,  if  not  impolitic,  were 
certainly  unchristian.  Nay,  your  grace  must  pardon 
me,"  continued  he,  seeing  a  fierce  expression  pass 
over  the  king's  countenance,  "as  the  keeper  of  your 
conscience  I  cannot,  will  not,  garble  the  truth.  Yon 
have  urged  justice  to  severity,  and  cannot  therefore 
know  the  happiness  which  mercy  brings :  you  have  led 
a  licentious  life,  aye,  and  I  deplore  to  say,  though  the 
husband  of  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  queen,  and  the 
father  of  two  noble  princes,  you  do  still  disgrace  the 
royal  dignity  and  degrade  yourself  by  your  amours ; 
therefore  you  cannot  know  the  peace  which  a  pure 
and  spotless  conscience  brings.  Your  grace  has 
listened  to  my  opinions  on  these  subjects  before,  but 
hitherto  I  have  rebuked  and  pleaded  in  vain.  Let  me 
not  do  so  now.  Win  your  refractory  nobles  by  giving 
them  at  least  an  equal  share  of  your  countenance  with 
your  licentious  priests." 

"Ha!"  said  the  king,  starting  and  eyeing  his 
confessor  with  a  suspicious  look. 

"Use,"  continued  Friar  Seton,  unmoved,  "use 
your  royal  perogative  to  stay  these  bloody  and 
barbarous  executions,  whether  of  unoffending  people 
for  suppositious  heresies,  or  of  higher  state  criminals 
for  ill-proven  treason.  Forbear  to  insult  your  hum  bier 
and  weaker  subjects  by  such  assiduities  as  are  insulting 
though  offered  by  a  king.  Do  these  things,  and 
Scotland  shall  ring  with  blessing  on  your  name ;  do 
these  things,  sir,  and  as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  I 
tell  you  that  you  shall  be  no  more  scared  by  the 
visions  of  the  night,  but  that  your  couch  shall  be 
peaceful,  and  your  slumbers  light." 

The  king  paced  the  room  in  much  agitation ;  anger, 
evident  anger  at  his  confessor's  boldness,  seeming  to 
mingle  and  to  struggle  with  other  complicated  and 
painful  feelings. 

"As  I  hope  for  Heaven's  mercy,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  these  severities  you  speak  of  have  not  been  prompted 
by  any  ill  will  to  my  subjects,  whom  I  would  love  as 
my  chUdreM  if  they  would  allow  me." 

"  I  do  believe  it,  sir ;  but  you  have  bad  advisers." 

"  What  must  I  do,  then  P" 

"Change  them." 

"Impossible,  utterly  impossible,"  said  the  king; 
"  there  is  no  change ;  I  have  no  choice.  But  all  this 
is  foreign  from  the  purpose.  I  sent  for  you,  father,  to 
consult  with  ^ou,  to  have  your  advice,  your  explanation 
of  this  alarming  visitation ;  and  you  start  from  the 
8ubject%nd  draw  me  out  a  long  tirade  on  vices  and 
follies  which,  heaven  knows,  I  presume  not  to  deny, 
but  which  bear  not  one  jot  on  the  matter  in  hand." 

"  Your  pardon,  my  royal  son,  they  do  directly  bear 
on  it;  were  in  fact  deduced  from  it.    The  execution 


of  Sir  James  Hamilton  hath  stnmi^y  excited  }0u, 
as  indeed  it  has  all  men ;  and  before  your  mind  hath 
recovered  from  the  shock  his  treason  hath  given  you, 
your  every  thought  and  energy  are  directed  to  these 
unsettled  public  aiEurs  and  to  this  now  inevitable  war. 
Yesternight  your  grace  was  particularly  harassed  by 
despatches  from  the  borders,  in  which,  if  you  will 
remember,  especial  mention  was  made  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  of  the  wrath  of 
the  DougUsses  thereupon.  I  noted  that  your  majesty 
was  more  than  usually  excited,  that  you  had  no 
appetite  to  your  evening  refection,  and  that  you 
retired  to  your  couch  nervous  and  anxious.  Is  it  any 
marvel  that  the  troubled  thoughts  of  many  hours  should 
still  linger  on  your  mind  F  and  that  when  judgment 
and  reason  yielded  their  post  to  sleep,  imagination 
hastily  gathering  her  broken  fragments,. should  weave 
the  fantastic  fabric  that  so  scared  you  P  Sire,  these 
things  are  of  hourly  occurrence,  and  pass  over  us 
without  consequences." 

"My  father,  no.  Ghwily,  right  ghidly,  would  I 
believe  you ;  aye,  I  would  give  the  brightest  jewel  of 
my  crown  to  be  able  to  believe  you.  But  this 
was  no  every  day  dream;  no  common  vision.  As 
plainly,  father,  as  plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  did  the 
ruthless,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  tridtor,  whom  onoe  I 
loved  and  trusted  as  he  had  been  my  brother,. stand 
before  me.  He  approached  dose  to  me  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  with  a  fiendish  smile,  aye,  such  a  smile  as 
the  devils  in  hell  put  on  to  welcome  another  siirner 
from  earth,  he  severed  at  a  stroke  my  right  arm,  then 
my  left ;  and  then,  raising  the  sabre  to  my  head,  he 
sadd  ere  long  he  should  come  for  that.  I  had  no  power 
to  resist,  and  no  thought  of  resistance;  his  look 
curdled  my  blood.  0  God !  O  God!"  said  the  king, 
throwing  himself  vehemently  into  a  chair,  and  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  "  I  shall  go  mad ;  I  shall  go 
mad." 

"  Sir,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  priest,  "  this  is  weak- 
ness only." 

After  a  short  space  the  king  raised  his  head  and 
shewed  a  countenance  perfectly  bhmched  with  the 
terror  and  anxiety  of  the  last  few  moments.  He 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  almost  unnatural  cabnness. 

"  I  dare  not,  good  father,  I  dare  not  give  way  to 
your  comforting  suggestions.  Remember  you  not  the 
field  of  Flodden,  and  have  you  not  heard  of  the  vision 
which  appeared  to  the  king  as  he  prayed  in  the  abbej 
at  Linlithgow,  awhile  before  the  battle P  Oh!  had 
he  but  taken  the  warning,  this  unhappy  and  distracted 
oountiy  might  now  have  been  flourishing  in  peaoe 
and  quietness  under  her  gray-haired  king.  If  the 
truth  of  the  warning  was  proved  in  my  father's  un- 
timely fate,  how  shall  I  presume  to  disregard  mj 
ownP" 

"  I  have  heard,"  my  son,  said  the  confessor,  Terj 
cautiously,  as  knowing  that  he  was  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  so  only  feeling  his  way,  "  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  that  which  appeared  a  vision  was  no  spirit 
from  another  world,  but  was  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves,  bribed  to  enact  this  dangerous 
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pageant  by  those  who  were  averse  to  the  war  with 
England." 

"Ah!"  said  the  king,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "and 
who  hath  taught  thee  that  pretty  solution  ?  methinks 
you  must  suppose  our  royal  fiather  but  a  shallow-pated 
fool  to  be  so  easily  juggled.  And,  moreover,  it  was 
not  the  king  alone,  but  Lindsay,  Marshall,  Liglis,  and 
others,  who  saw  it  also.  Take  ye  them  all  for  babies, 
my  good  confessor  P" 

"  Nay,  sire,  I  did  but  repeat  the  opinion  of  others 
on  a  matter  of  which,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  say 
nothiog.  But  as  my  endeavours  to  relieve  you  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  just  and  reasonable  grounds 
prove  utterly  futile,  I  will  humbly  *.ake  my  leave  and 
seek,  by  prayer  and  intercession,  that  comfort  for 
your  grace  of  which  you  stand  so  sorely  in  need." 

"**  Do  so,  my  good  father,  I  entreat  you ;  and,  more 
than  that,  father,  pardon,  as  I  know  you  wiU,  the 
hastiness  and  injustice  of  my  expressions  towards 
yourself." 

"  Think  not  of  it,  sire,  I  pray,  but  —— " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tremulous  yet  some- 
what peremptory  knock  at  the  door. 

"How  now!"  exclaimed  the  king,  hastily;  "who 
presumes  to  follow  me  here  P  " 

The  rap  was  repeated  rather  more  peremptorily. 
At  a  motion  from  the  king  the  confessor  opened  the 
door,  and  there  stood  Sir  David  Lindsay,  apparently 
in  much  agitation,  and  the  Master  of  Kothes,  booted 
and  spurred,  behind  him. 

AU  the  king's  presentiments  seemed  to  return 
instantaneously.    "  Speak,  Davie,  what  is  it  P" 

Sir  David,  however,  turned  to  young  Leslie,  who 
came  forward  somewhat  tremulously,  and,  kneeling 
down,  kissed  the  king's  hand  with  the  humble  and 
devoted  affection  of  a  child.  Still,  however,  he  hesi- 
tated to  speak,  till  James,  in  abnost  ungovernable 
agitation,  gasped— 

"  Speak,  an  you  be  a  man ! " 

"  Please  your  majesty,**  said  he  still  kneeling,  "  I 
am  just  arrived  from  Stirling,  and  — —  " 

"The  queen?" 

"The  queen,"  said  Norman,  relieved  apparently 
even  by  this  short  break,  "  is  well  in  health,  but  in 
deep  sorrow,  for  the  princes " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  king,  quietly,  "  go  on." 

"  The  princes,  sir,  are  dead." 

"  Which  P" 

"  Both." 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
chamber  as  if  the  four  living  and  sentient  inmates  of 
it  had  been  suddenly  stricken  with  the  death  they 
heard  of.  Not  a  limb  was  stirred,  not  a  sound  was 
uttered,  their  very  breathing  seemed  suspended. 

"  Both  my  boys,  Leslie  ?"  asked  the  king,  faintly. 

"  Both,  sire,  both.  Prince  James  had  been  evil 
affected  the  whole  day ;  but  still  the  learned  leeches 
seemed  to  make  light  of  the  disorder  until  evening, 
when  he  worsened  and  died  suddenly ;  but  ere  I  could 
depart  with  tidings  to  your  grace,  it  was  found  that 
Prince  Arthur  was  taken  in  like  manner.    Tlio  queen 
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sent  orders  that  I  should  wait  the  result,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  died  also.  Oh  f"  added  Leslie,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  if  your  majesty  would  but  take  comfort." 

The  groupe  at  that  moment  would  have  formed  a 
fine  scene  for  a  painter.  The  countenance  of  the 
royal  mourner  was  hidden ;  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
arms,  which  were  crossed  upon  the  table ;  but  his  broad 
chest  heaved  convulsively,  and  now  and  then  a 
smothered  sob  escaped  him.  At  his  feet  still  knelt 
Norman  Leslie,  his  hands  folded  reverently  before 
him,  and  his  noble  coimtenance  uplifted.  Some  paces 
off  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  gazing  earnestly  at  the 
king,  his  features,  usually  so  blithe,  now  speaking  only 
unfeigned  grief,  and  the  tears  slowly  trickling  down 
his  venerable  face  and  falling  on  his  white  heiad,  as 
he  considered  the  deep  affliction  of  one  whom  he  had 
nursed  in  infancy  and  watched  over  in  youth ;  whom 
in  earlier  years  he  had  found  an  affectionate  friend, 
in  riper  ones  a  kind  and  attached  master.  The  old 
man  loved  the  king  as  a  son,  and  participated  like  a 
father  in  his  grief. 

In  the  veiy  prime  of  manhood,  the  purple  light 
from  the  stained  window  falling  on  his  paJe  high  fore- 
head, and  chequering  in  fanciful  hues  the  black  robe 
which  hung  in  heavy  masses  around  him,  and  con- 
trasting strongly  alike  with  the  buff  coat  and  spurred 
heel  of  the  young  soldier  and  the  gayer  and  somewhat 
fantastic  court  attire  of  the  venerable  poet,  stood  the 
Dominican.  Less  outwardly  moved  than  any  of  the 
circle,  it  was  still  evident  from  his  perturbed  counte- 
nance that  the  sad  news  had  not  fallen  on  a  heedless 
ear.  But  his  beads  were  in  his  hands,  and  from  the 
slight  motion  of  his  lips,  and  the  fixed  and  earnest 
expression  of  his  deep  dark  eye,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  engaged  in  mental  devotion. 

At  length  the  king  raised  his  head,  and  his  counte- 
nance, though  sorrow-stricken,  was  composed. 

"  My  good  youth,  why  kneel  you  there  ?" 
•  "  I  knew  not  that  I  was  kneeling,"  said  Norman, 
.starting  up  hastily,  "but— but— " 
"But  what?" 

"  Nothing,  your  graee>  only  I  would  give  the  whole 
world,  if  I  had  it,  to  comfort  you." 

"  You  do  comfort  me,  Leslie,  you  do  comfort  me. 
A  man  must  be  past  all  sensation  either  of  sorrow  or 
joy  if  he  be  quite  insensible  to  the  sympathy  of  a 
young  uncormpted  heart.  Here,"  cried  James,  re- 
moving a  rich  diamond  from  his  own  finger  to  Leslie's, 
"  take  this,  and  when  you  look  on  it  give  a  kind 
thought  to  a  king  who,  whatever  might  be  his  frail- 
ties and  faults,  loved  you  well    Now  leave  me." 

"  My  good  friend,"  continued  the  king,  turning 
to  Lindsay,  who  instimtly,  with  the  unmistakeablo 
homage  of  the  heart,  bent  his  knee,  whilst  James, 
taking  his  hand  and  pressing  it  between  both  his  own, 
raised  him  up. 

"  My  kind  good  old  friend,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  feel 

for  the  son  of  your  affections  in  his  sorrow.    Soon, 

very  soon,  I  shall  seek  your  companionship ;  but  at 

present  I  would  be  alone  with  my  confessor." 

With  deep  reverences  Sir  David  and  Lesliewlthdrew. 
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"  Now,  father/'  said  the  king,  as  soon  as  they  had 
retired,  "  what  say  you  now  to  my  vision  ?  My  right 
arm  and  my  ieft->my  two  bonnie  bairns."  And  again 
the  king  gave  himself  up  to  his  grief. 

The  confessor  allowed  that  the  coincidence  was 
singular,  but  denied  that  the  vision  was  worthy  of 
credit,  or  that  it  had  in  itself  foreshown  the  catastrophe. 
But  the  king's  faith  in  it  was  not  now  to  be  shaken 
by  argument  or  persuasion.  He  listened  indeed,  but 
to  all  Soton's  remarks  there  was  the  invariable 
aobwcr — 

"  My  right  arm  and  then  ray  left — my  two  children 
— it  is  plain  enough.  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  inter- 
pret the  vision."  At  length  he  added : — "  Yes,  Seton, 
I  I  see  it;  my  two  arms,  my  two  children;  the  head 
that  was  threatened,  myself.  Yes,  the  weird  will  be 
fulfilled—-!  shall  fall.  But  now  I  know  my  fate,  and, 
by  God  and  Saint  Andrew,  I'll  meet  it  like  a  man !" 

The  king's  spirit  now  rallied,  but  soon  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  queen  at  Stirling. 

"  My  good  father,  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  queen, 
and  yet  I  cannot  stir  from  hence  for  some  hours  to 
come.  Go  to  her,  then:  she  admires  and  esteems, 
you,  and  your  zeal  and  wisdom  will  suggest  some 
topics  of  consolation  which  she  will  listen  to  with  the 
more  readiness  as  coming  from  your  lips.  Bear  to 
her  my  most  affectionate  greeting,  and  say  that  urgent 
state  business  will  not  permit  of  my  leaving  this  pUoe 
till  evening.  I  shall  then  hasten  to  mingle  my  tears 
with  hers.    Will  you  do  this  P" 

"  I  lose  not  an  instant,  sir." 


THE  ROUT  OP  aOLWAT. 

The  wrath  of  Henry  of  Enghind  at  his  toysd 
nephew's  evasion  of  his  promise  to  hold  a  personal 
conference  with  him  at  York  was  extreme.  It  is  very 
probable  that  at  the  moment  James  entered  into  this 
engagement,  he  really  intended  to  keep  it,  but  was 
afterwards  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  the  phiusible* 
arguments  of  Ids  clerical  advisers,  who  dreaded  the 
influence  which  personal  intercourse  vKth  Henry, 
and  personal  kindnesses  interchanged  withlum,  might 
have  on  the  generous  heart  and  warm  affections  of 
their  own  monarch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  the 
"arch-heretic's"  arguments  might  have  on  the  conduct 
of  one,  who,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the  church, 
was  not  blind  to  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  it. 
So  they  dissuaded  the  Scottish  king  from  fulfilling  his 
agreement,  and  thus  drew  on  his  devoted  head  the 
whole  torrent  of  liis  English  uncle's  wrath. 

Burning  with  rage,  Henry  returned  to  his  capital 
after  being  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a 
progress  to  York  solely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
James,  and  of  remaining  in  that  city  for  some  days 
in  the  vain  and  hourly  expectation  of  his  arrival.  It 
now  appeared  &s  much  his  resolve  to  punish  his 
nephew  as  it  had  before  seemed  to  be  bon  gre  mtd  gri 
to  convert  him. 

A  crowd  of  minor  circumstances  tended  likewise 
to  the  decided  abruption  of  the  harmony  of  the  two 
nations*  and  the  oft-quelled,  ever-renewed,  aggressions 


on  "  the  borders  "  were  now  seized  on  by  both  parties 
as  a  pica  for  open  war.  James,  indeed,  even  at  the 
twelfth  hour,  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  last  extremitj; 
and  for  this  purpose  despatched  commissioners  to 
avert  it — ^if  possible,  and  with  honour,  it  might  be 
now  averted.  It  was  too  late,  however.  These  com- 
missioners met  the  "  scourge  of  the  Scots."  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  even  so  quickly  advanced  by 
forced  marches  to  the  borders,  bearing  his  roy^ 
master's  imi>erative  eommand  to  carry  war  into 
Scotland. 

War  thus  inevitable,  James  was  not  remiss  inspirit 
to  meet  his  opponents,  nor  in  desire  to  avenge  the 
aggressions — ^the  burning  of  granges  and  viUages,  the 
pillaging  and  cruelties  which,  as  yet  unresisted,  Nor- 
folk had  been  committing  on  the  borders,  and  he 
assembled  an  army  of  S0,000  men  on  the  Boronf^h 
Muir,  near  Edinburgh,  well  accoutred  and  accustomed 
to  warfare,  but  wanting,  as  their  royal  head  feared 
and  too  fatally  proved,  that  nerve  and  sinew  of  all 
successful  enterprises— a  firm  and  faithful  devotioa  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked. 

Happy  had  it  be«i  for  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland 
if  a  tithe  of  the  military  regulation  now  usual  bad 
been  in  vogue  in  those  days.  But  "  standing  army,'* 
"  regular  nikilitary  force,"  there  was  none ;  and  the 
king  himself  was  in  fact  and  reality  but  a  feudal  chief 
among  others,  with  the  title  of  king  and  the  honours 
of  royalty,  but  with  the  reai  power  of  sovereignty 
sadly  clipped  by.  the  imperative  will  of  his  feudal 
nobles.  Against  the  excessive  power  and  unreason- 
able encroachments  of  these  nobles,  heightened  and 
increased  as  they  had  been  during  the  years  of  his  long 
minority,  James  had  long  been  struggling,  and,  though 
right  in  principle,  he  had  been  somewhat  too  daring, 
too  hasty,  too  uncompromising  in  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  great  and  efficient  body  of  the 
military  force  of  which  these  nobles  were  the  chiefs 
and  leaders,  the  king  had  no  authority,  no  control 
over  them.  They  had  not  as  yet  in  Scotland  learnt 
their  own  power ;  they  were  not  a  separate  "  estate;" 
the  "  great  unwashed  "  of  North  Britain  were  not  yet 
emancipated  from  feudal  vassalage ;  much  had  been 
done  towards  it,  and  much  by  this  beloved  and  popular 
monarch,  but  they  were  as  yet  completely  at  the  beck 
of  their  chiefs,  the  hereditary  nuisters  of  the  dustiict 
in  which  they  had  been  bom;  and  they  drew  their 
swords  and  sheathed  them,  or  directed  their  pointa 
against  Scotsmen  or  foreigners,  in  blind  and  un- 
swerving obedience  to  the  chief  on  whose  domain 
they  had  been  reared. 

Thus  it  was  only  from  the  affection  and  personal 
attachment  of  his  nobles  that  James  could  hope  for 
efficient  support  in  the  approaching  struggle,  and  this 
affection  he  had  alienated,  this  personal  attachment  he 
had  hardly  striven  to  secure.  AU  this  he  felt— too 
late. 

The  king  was  earnestly  occupied  in  looking  over 
some  rude  plans  of  military  tactics  which  lay  on  a 
table  before  him,  when  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  arrived 
in  haste  from  the  border,  solicited  instant  audience. 
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"Admit  him/' 

He  must  ha?e  been  at  the  veiy  door,  for  hardlj 
were^the  words  uttered,  when  Lord  Huntley,  a  fine 
spirited  young  man,  approached  the  king  with  breath- 
less eagerness. 

"  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  quitted  the 
border  and  retreated  into  England." 

"How  so?    How  is  that?" 

"  My  liege,  he  hath  set  twenty  villages  in  flames, 
but  instead  of  facing  us  like  a  man,  he  faAth  withdrawn 
his  forces.  Home  and  Seton  are  hovering  there  still, 
to  watch  should  he  return,  but  it  seemeth  not  likely. 
My  liege,  shall  we  not  follow  him  P  " 

"Ay,  by  heaven,  will  we,"  said  the  king.  "A 
councU  must  be  summoned  instantly,  but  in  the  mean 
while  let  eveiyman  who  loves  his  king  speed  his 
preparations." 

The  tidings  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the  leading 
diiefs  were  soon  assembled  in  the  king's  tent. 

James  was  ever  courteous,  but  he  lost  now  little 
time  in  salutation:  he  looked  round  him  with  a 
glowing  countenance. 

"  Ye  have  heard  the  news,  my  lords.  Norfolk  flies 
before  us,  but,  by  the  mass !  we  will  soon  overtake 
him;  ye  will  follow  me,"  concluded  he,  in  a  tone  not 
of  inquiry,  but  of  certain  and  joyful  gratuktion. 

"  To  the  death,"  said  several,  amongst  whom  not 
the  least  eager  was  Norman  Leslie,  who  with  other 
somewhat  unauthorized  personages  had  contrived  to 
insinuate  himself  in  an  unseen  comer. 

But  the  quick  eye  of  the  king  rested  elsewhere,  and 
a  flush  of  surprise,  of  mortification^  of  anger,  suffused 
his  countenance. 

"  Well,  my  lords !"  said  he,  with  assumed  calmness, 
looking  towards  a  cluster  of  chiefs  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  cheering  and  loyal  token  of  assent  expressed  by 
others. 

They  looked  at  each  other  irresolutely,  but  still 
spake  not. 

"At  your  leisure,  my  lords,"  said  the  king  in  a  now 
sarcastic  and  scornful  tone ;  "  ice  are  in  no  haste ;  we 
feel  no  eagerness  about  this  trifling  matter,  and  can 
well  wait  your  convenience." 

"  So  please  yo]^  grace,"  began  the  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
and  then  he  stopped.  Lord  Maxwell  came  forward : — 

"  It  has  been  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to  assemble 
here  at  your  grace's  command ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
fight  under  your  banner  here,  but  not  to  cross  the 
border." 

"  But,  God's  grace,  man !  there  is  no  foe  here  to 
fight.  He  has  crossed  the  border,  and  we  must  follow 
him." 

"  Not  so,  your  grace;  you  are  well  aware  that  it 
is  not  our  wont  to  cross  the  border,  nor  does  our 
allegiance  to  your  grace  require  it." 

"Ye  do  well  to  talk  of  allegiance,  my  lord— well, 
well,"  said  James  bitterly. 

"  Besides  your  grace  does  not  consider  the  impolicy 
of  the  measure  at  this  season."   * 

"1  will  tell  you,  Glcncaim,  ichai  I  consider,"  said 
the  king  in  a  low  concentrated  tone.  "  I  consider  that 


Scotland  b  on  the  verge  of  dishonour,  and  that  her 
own  sons  are  the  first  to  plunge  the  dagger,  not  of 
mercy  but  of  disgrace,  into  her  bosom." 

"  I  pray  your  grace  to  consider  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter.  It  is  now  the  end  of  November;  the 
camp  is  already  in  some  perplexity  for  want  of 
victuals,  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  procuring  them 
on  our  march  after  the  devastations  already  com- 
mitted." 

"There  might  be  some  reason  in  that.  Maxwell, 
were  it  your  true  motive;  but  it  is  not;  you  know  it  is 
not.  No,  not  even  you  are  yet  degraded  enough  to 
set  your  honour  in  the  sca^e  against  a  mess  of 
pottage." 

"  As  your  grace — '* 

"Silence,  Maxwell,"  interrupted  John  Scott  of 
Thirlestane,  springing  forward ;  "  silence.  How  can 
you  try  his  noble  nature  thus.  My  liege,  my  honoured 
liege,  we  are  ready,  we  are  all  ready :  this  difference 
will  soon  be  adjusted,  and  we  are  ready  to  follow  at 
your  command." 

"Bise,  my  faithful  friend,"  said  the  king,  "and  let 
your  children  and  your  children's  children  pride  them- 
selves in  your  faith  and  loyalty :  *  Ready,  ay  ready, 
for  the  field,'  be  henceforth  your  honourable  bearing ; 

but  for  these "  and  the  king  looked  towards  the 

discontented  barous. 

"We  lament  that  we  cannot  pleasure  your  grace  in 
this  matter,  but  it  is  impossible.  I  lead  my  followers 
homewards." 

"And!" 

"And!'; 

So  one  ajfter  another  withdrew.  They  heeded  not 
James's  sarcasms  and  reproaches ;  they  valued  not  his 
adjurations  to  them  as  knights  and  nobles;  every 
chivalrous  feeling  seemed  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
overwhehning  desire  to  punish  their  king.  So  the 
council  ended. 

James  saw  his  forces,  led  off  by  their  respective 
chiefs,  melting  away  on  all  sides  like  a  receding  tide, 
and  heart-stung  and  hopeless  he  disbanded  the  re- 
mainder. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  those  days  for 
ecclesiastics  to  accompany  an  army  on  its  march,  even 
if  the  time  were  fully  passed  when  they  occasionally 
assumed  the  panoply  of  war.  Many  of  the  clergy  were 
with  James,  and  keen  and  cutting  were  the  reproaches 
which  he  heaped  on  them  for  the  humiliating  situation 
into  which  their  counsels  had  plunged  him.  The 
effect  on  himself  was  deplorable.  His  rest  forsook 
him,  his  vivacity  left  him;  his  health  was  visibly 
affected.  The  clergy,  who  were  unanimous  in  his 
favour,  became  alarmed;  some  of  the  peers  were 
immovably  attached  to  his  interests,  and  even  some  of 
the  disaffected  ones  were  touched  by  his  uncontrollable 
disappointment,  his  undisguised  mortification. 

Beaton  was  earnest  with  the  king  to  rally  his  spirits, 
to  forget  the  past. 

"Shew  me  how  to  retrieve  my  honour,  cardinal, 
and  I  will  listen  to  you." 

^  Nay,  your  highness  views  this  matter  too  seriously. 
u2 
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England  herself  must  confess  that  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  follow  your  grace's 
wishes ;  and  surely  your  honour  is  untainted." 

"  As  a  man,  as  an  individual,  I  thank  God  and 
Saint  Andrew  it  is  untainted ;  had  it  been  otherwise 
you.  Lord  Cardinal,  would  ere  this  have  sung  a 
requiem  over  my  ashes.  But  think  you  that  James 
of  Scothmd  looks  upon  himself  as  merely  a  man,  an 
individual  ?  No,  Lord  Cardinal,  no.  £Us  countiy's 
sons,  his  country's  honour,  are  to  him  as  his  own 
children,  his  own  honour :  her  very  soil,  her  very  dust, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  And  if  she  retrieve 
not  this  dishonour,  she  may  yet  live  in  her  shame,  but 
her  king  will  not  live  to  witness  it." 

Strongly  agitated,  the  king  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  strode  up  and  down  the  chamber. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  proof  against  these 
testimonies  of  the  unfeigned  trouble  of  a  generous 
and  chivalric  spirit.  Lord  Maxwell,  who  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  time,  started  from  his  seat,  much 
agitated,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  of  apparent  in> 
decision,  approached  the  king,  and  bent  his  knee  to 
him. 

"  Please  you,  my  gracious  liege,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  retrieve  the  failure  you  so  deeply  hunent ;  and  all 
my  power  and  all  my  influence  I  lay  at  your  feet,  to 
be  directed  as  your  grace  may  choose." 

"  You,  Maxwell,  you ! "  said  the  king,  not  without 
some  touch  of  scorn  in  his  manner ;  **  why,  you  were 
one  of  the  first  to  desert  me  at  Fala." 

"  It  is  true,  my  liege,  but  I  did  not  then  know 
you ;  I  thought  you  considered  chiefly  your  personal 
aggrandizement ;  I  had  no  idea  that  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  your  country  at  large  lay  so  near  your 
heart.    I  now  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to  you." 

"  Let  Scotland  thank  you,"  said  the  king,  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  and  Maxwell  felt  that  his  offer  was 
fully  appreciated.  And  now,  at  once,  projects  were 
formed,  plans  discussed,  and  affairs  put  in  train  to 
retrieve  all  past  mishaps.  The  clergy  were,  as  we 
have  said,  devoted  to  the  cause ;  and  once  more  the 
king  was  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  happy. 

It  was  resolved  immediately  to  summon  an  army 
to  carry  war  into  £ngland;  and  that  the  English 
might  not  have  the  advantage  of  equal  time  for  pre- 
paration, letters  were  sent  privately  to  the  different 
leaders  and  chiefs,  instead  of,  as  usual,  summoning 
them  by  open  proclamation.  Lord  Maxwell,  the 
warden  of  the  Western  Marches,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  an  inroad  through  those  marches; 
while  the  better  to  veil  the  purpose.  Cardinal  Beaton 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran  raised  forces  publicly,  and 
advanced  towards  the  eastern  border. 

But  the  old  leaven  was  at  work.  Very  injudiciously 
Lords  CassiUs,  Glencaim,  and  other  disaffected  nobles, 
were  pkced  under  the  command  of  Lord  Maxwell, 
and  very  slight  incitement  was  wanted  to  agitate 
them  again  unto  open  discord.  And  this  incitement 
was  quickly  afforded. 

The  soldiers  encamped  close  to  the  Solway  Frith, 


between  the  rivers  £sk  and  Sark^  on  m  piece  of 
ground  called  the  Solway  Moss;  and  here  the  royal 
commission  was  to  be  read.  A  young  man,  a  great* 
but  not  a  worthy  favourite  of  the  king,  called  Oliver 
Sinclair,  was  elevated  on  a  buckler  on  the  shoolders 
of  some  of  the  soldiers,  to  read  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Maxwell  to  the  command  of  the  forces ;  or,  as 
some  affirm,  to  hear  his  own  i^pointment  to  that  dis- 
tinguished post.  Whether  correctly  so  or  not»  the 
latter  was  the  general  impression  at  the  moment ;  and 
language  can  scarcely  paint  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  confusion  and  turbulence  of  the 
whole  multitude.  The  ancient  nobility,  even  those 
stanch  in  their  loyalty,  felt  degraded;  whilst  the 
disaffected  ones  wished  for  no  better  cause  for  revolt 
and  desertion.  In  the  midst  of  a  thunder  of  scorn 
and  invective  from  the  leaders,  sup^rted  by  tiie  still 
more  turbulent  vituperation  of  their  followers.  Lord 
Maxwell,  and  a  few  others,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
restore  order,  vainly  implored  to  be  heard.  The  mass, 
storming  at  they  knew  not  what,  calling  for  they  knew 
not  whom,  and  swaying  about  like  the  waves  of  a  tur- 
bulent sea,  were  thunderstruck  and  terrified  by  the 
charge,  at  full  speed,  of  a  body  of  English  horse.  In 
the  terror-  of  the  moment,  the  surprised  Scots  sup- 
posed that  Henry,  and  all  his  chivalry,  were  upon 
them. 

llie  panic  was  universal,  the  rout  decisive;  and, 
without  an  effort  made,  or  a  blow  struck,  ten  thousand 
Scots  were  routed  by  three  hundred  English,  who, 
under  their  leaders,  Dacre  and  Musgrave,  were  acci- 
dentally surveying  the  ground.  They  beheld  a  distur- 
bance which  they  by  no  means  understood,  but  which 
they  instantly  resolved  to  turn  to  their  own  advantage. 

Thus  have  historians  recounted  "The  Rout  of 
Solway  Moss." 

{To  b€  eontinued.) 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EVENTS. 
Ax  amusing  collection  might  be  made  of  the  many 
controversies  that  have  arisen  among  mankind  as  to 
the  causes  of  events,'  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  facts,  while  those  events  and  those  facts  are  not 
themselves  established  on  sufficient  grounds  to  be  the 
basis  of  opposite  opinions.  We  are  puzzling  ourselves 
about  the  cause  while  the  reality  of  the  event,  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  is  the  most  doubtful  point  of  alL 
But  the  examination  of  the  evidence  upon  which  a 
fact  rests  is  too  slow  a  process  for  most  people. 
And  yet  there  is  somewhat  of  absurdity  in  finding  the 
cause  of  a  thing  that  never  happened.  This  misfor- 
tune, however,  has  occurred  very  often  and  very 
amusingly.  Once,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  report  was  circulated  that  a  child  in 
Siberia,  about  seven  years  old,  had  got,  in  place  of 
the  first  tooth  he  lost,  a  gold  tooth.  In  1595, 
Horstius,  a  medical  professor  in  the  University  of 
Helmstadt,  wrote  a  history  of  this  tooth,  and  argued 
that  it  was  partly  natural  and  partly  miracidous,  and 
that  it  had  been  sent  by  Divine  Providence  to  console 
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the  Christians,  then  harassed  by  the  Tuf  ks.  It  seems 
as  difficult  to  discover  what  consolation  there  could 
be  in  the  gift  as  it  is  to  trace  any  possible  connexion 
the  tooth  could  have  had  either  with  Christian  or 
Turk;  but  certain  it  is  that  neither  historians  nor 
biographers  were  wanting  to  it.  In  the  aforesaid 
year  RulJandus  wrote  another  chronicle  of  it,  and, 
two  years  after,  Ingolsteterres,  another  learned  man, 
wrote  a  treatise  controverting  the  opinions  of  Rullan- 
dus  touching  this  gold  tooth,  which  elicited  an  elo- 
quent and  learned  reply.  Another  great  man,  named 
Lebavius,  collected  all  that  had  been  stated  about  the 
tooth,  adding  his  own  particular  opinion.  In  short, 
all  that  was  wanting  to  so  many  erudite  compositions 
was  that  the  substratum  of  all  their  disquisitions 
should  be  true,  and  the  tooth  really  of  gold.  A  gold- 
smith, however,  having  examined  it,  pronounced  that 
a  gold  leaf  had  been  most  ingeniously  attached  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tooth.  But  first  they  wrote 
books  and  then  appealed  to  the  goldsmith.  Nor  is 
this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  the  haman 
mind  in  an  art  which  the  French  have  well  expressed 
by  the  term  "d^raisonner"  (unreasoning).  Wliately, 
in  his  "Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte,** mentions  a  case  in  point.  "  King  Charles  II. 
proposed  as  a  question  to  the  Royal  Society,  whence 
it  is  that  a  vessel  of  water  receives  no  addition  of 
weight  from  a  live  fish  being  put  into  it,  though  it 
does  if  the  fish  be  dead.  Various  solutions  of  great 
ingenuity  were  proposed,  discussed,  objected  to,  de- 
fended ;  nor  was  it  till  they  had  been  long  bewildered 
in  the  enquiry  that  it  occurred  to  them  to  try  the 
experiment ;  by  which  they  at  once  ascertained  that 
the  phenomenon  which  ^they  were  striving  to  account 
for — ^which  was  the  acknowledged  basis  of  their  de- 
bates— ^had  no  existence  but  in  the  invention  of  the 
witty  monarch." 

Another  instaiice: — "It  was  objected  to  the  system 
of  Copernicus,  when  first  brought  forward,  that  if  the 
earth  turned  on  its  axis,  as  he  represented,  a  stone 
dropped  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  would  not  fall 
at  the  foot  of  it,  but  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west ; 
in  the  same  manner  at  a  stone  dropped  from  the  mast- 
head of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  does  not  fall  at  the  foot 
of  the  mast  but  towards  the  stern.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  a  stone,  being  a  part  of  the  earth, 
obeys  the  same  laws  and  moves  with  it ;  whereas  it  is 
no  part  of  the  ship,  of  which»  consequently,  its  motion 
is  independent.  This  solution  was  admitted  by  some 
but  opposed  by  others,  and  the  controversy  went  on 
with  spirit ;  nor  was  it  tiU  one  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Copernicus  that,  the  experiment  being 
tried,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stone  thus  dropped 
from  the  head  of  the  mast  does  fall  at  the  foot  of  it." 

The  same  thing  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  all  kinds 
of  subjects.  Some  great  physiologists  had  succeeded 
in  discovering  why  it  was  that  subterranean  places 
were  cold  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer ;  still  greater 
physiologists  have  since  discovered  that  the  state- 
ment itself  is  utterly  without  foundation.  The  truth 
is  that  wc  get  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  extciil  of 


our  human  ignorance  from  the  many  causes  we  dis- 
cover for  things  that  have  no  real  existence  than  from 
the  number  of  absolute  facts  the  causes  of  which  are 
unknown  to  us.  Then,  too,  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow-men — how  many  motives  are  we  daily  de- 
scribing to  actions  which  we  at  last  discover  have 
never  been  performed  ?  Indeed,  whether  in  physics 
or  morals,  it  would  be  well  if  we  kept  in  mind,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  our  discussions,  something 
like  the  principle  laid  down  as  so  essential  to  the  con- 
cocting of  hare  soup — "First  catch  your  hare." 


GOD  BE  WITH  THEE. 

L.  A.  K. 

OoD  be  with  thee !  thou  munt  wander 
Through  a  world  of  toil  and  care ; 
God  be  with  thee  !  sin  and  slander 
Soon  may  cloud  thy  dawning  fair. 

God  be  with  thee  !  friends  may  fail  thee, 
Treachery  thy  bosom  rend : 
€k>d  be  with  thee  !  when  assail  thee 
Heartless  foe,  or  faithless  friend. 

God  be  with  thee  !  youth  and  beauty 
Pass  like  dew  at  early  day ; 
God  be  with  thee  1  love  and  duty 
Guard  thy  path,  and  guide  thy  way. 

God  be  with  thee  !  vice  may,  snare  thee. 
Death  and  sorrow  wring  thy  heart : 
God  be  with  thee  !  pardon,  spare  thee, 
Strength  from  heaven  to  thee  impart. 

God  be  with  thee !  guide  and  blesfi  thee. 
Lead  thee  where  sure  comforts  dwell  ; 
God  be  with  thee  !  earth  caress  thee. 
Heaven  receive  thee — ^fare  thee  well  1 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL ;» 

ob,  the  bailroad  of  lifb. 

bt  the  authob  01  "  frank  faiblegr." 

Chapter  XXTTI. 

relates,  among  other  notable  matters,  how 

charlet  leicester  was  beset  bt  an  amazon. 

The  ball  at  Broadhurst  was  a  very  wonderful  affair 
indeed ;  it  was  given  for  a  special  purpose,  and  tliat 
purpose  was  to  concil'ate  everybody,  and  induce  every- 
body to  promise  General  Grant  their  vote  and  in- 
terest at  the  ensuing  election.  Accordingly,  every- 
body was  invited — at  least  everybody  wlio  had  the 
slightest  pretension  to  be  anybody — and  everybody 
came ;  and,  as  almost  everybody  brought  somebody 
else  with  them,  a  wife,  or  a  daughter,  or  the  j^oung 
lady  from  London  who  was  spending  Christmas  with 
them,  there  was  no  lack  of  guests.  The  object  of 
the  entertainment  was  no  secret ;  and  the  king  of  the 
county,  the  Marquis  of  C ,  being  in  the  conserva- 
tive interest,  and  consequently  anxious  to  secure  the 
General's  return,  not  only  came  himself,  but  actually 
brought  a  real  live  duke  with  him,  to  exhibit  to  the 


(I)  Continued  from  p  238. 
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company.  This  was  a  great  stroke  of  policr,  and 
told  iinmcnselv,  particularly  with  the  smaller  any- 
bodies who  were  almost  nobodies,  but  wbo>  havijig 
associated  with  a  dnke»  straightway  became  some- 
bodies, and  remained  so  ever  after ;  moreover,  in  all 
cases  of  incipient  radicalism,  chartist  tendencies,  or 
socialist  symptoms,  his  grace  was  an  infallible  specific. 
Depend  on  it,  there's  no  better  remedy  for  a  certain 
sort  of  democracy  than  a  decoction  of  strawberry- 
leaves  ;  apply  that  to  the  sore  place  and  the  patient 
instantly  becomes  sound  in  his  opinions,  and  con- 
tinues a  healthy  member  of  the  body  politic  The 
particular  duke  on  the  occasion  in  question,  was  a  very 
young  one,  little  more  than  a  boy  in  fact,  (if  a  duke 
can  ever  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  boy).  This 
young  nobleman  had  a  leading  idea — ^though  you 
would  hardly  have  supposed  it,  to  look  at  him^he 
belicTcd  that  he  was  the  best  match  in  England,  and 
so,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  although  he  would  have  been  very  dear 
at  the  price  to  any  woman  with  a  head  and  a  heart. 
His  pastors  and  masters,  backed  by  the  maternal 
anxieties  of  a  duchess  unambitious  of  the  dignities  of 
dowagership,  had  sedulously  cultivated  this  one  idea 
till  it  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  monomania, 
under  the  influence  of  which  this  unhappy  scion  of 
aristocracy  looked  upon  life  as  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  whole  race  of  women,  and  was 
haunted  by  a  dreadful  vision  of  himself  carried  off  and 
forcibly  married  to  the  chief  of  a  horde  of  female 
pirates,  with  long  tongues,  longer  nails,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  creditable  ancestry.  His  outward  duke 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  was  decidedly 
prepossessing.  He  was  tall,  and  not  ungraceful  in 
figure,  and  had  a  bright,  round,  innocent  face,  as  of  a 
good  child ; — his  hair  was  nicely  brushed  and  parted ; 
whiskers  he  had  none ;  indeed,  the  stinginess  of 
nature  to  him  in  this  particular  was  so  remarkable, 
that,  as  the  eldest  Miss  Simpkins  afterwards  observed 
to  a  select  audience  of  uninvited  younger  sisters,  "  So 
far  from  whiskers,  my  dears,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  his  Grace  had  rather  the  reverse  !  "  However,  take 
him  "  for  all  in  all,"  he  was  a  very  creditable  young 
duke,  and  a  perfect  godsend  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
Then  there  was  a  graduated  scale  from  his  Grace 
downwards,  leading  through  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
to  the  aristocracy  of  riches,  till  it  reached  the  61ite  of 
the  country  towns,  and  the  more  presentable  speci- 
mens of  yeomen  farmers.  But  let  us  join  a  group  of 
people  that  we  know,  and  hear  what  they  think  of 
the  guests  who  are  so  rapidly  assembling. 

In  a  snug  comer  of  the  reception-room,  not  far  from 
a  door  leading  into  the  large  drawing-room,  stands  one 
of  those  mysterious  innovations  of  modem  upholstery, 
a  species  of  the  genus  ottoman,  which  resembles  a 
Brobdignagian  mushroom,  with  a  thimble  made  to 
match  stuck  in  the  middle  of  it.  Seated  at  her  ease 
upon  this  nondescript,  half- buried  by  the  yielding 
cushions,  appeared  the  pretty  figure  of  Laura  Peyton ; 
by  her  side,  attired  in  much  white  muslin,  crinolined 
to  a  balloon-like  rotundity,  but  which  apparently  had 


shrunk  abominably  at  the  wash  in  the  rqiion  nrnnd 
about  its  weai^r's  neck  and  shoulders,  sat  asotbei^  ' 
well,  from  the  juvenility  of  her  dress  and  manners,  > 
we  suppose  we  must  say  joirn^  lady,  though  it  vis 
an  historical  fact  that  she  had  been  at  sdbool  with 
Annie  Grant's  mother;  but  then  poor  Mis.  Grant 
married  when  she  was  quite  a  chfld,  and  died  before 
she  was  thirty,  and  of  course  Miss  Singleton  must 
know  her  own  age  best,  and  she  had  declared  herself 
eight-and-twenty  for  the  last  five  years.  Thislsdj 
possessed  one  peculiarity :  she  always  had  a  passioo 
for  somebody ;  whether  the  object  was  of  the  gentler 
or  the  sterner  sex  was  all  a  matter  of  chance;  but, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  "  there  existed 
in  her  nature  a  necessity  for  passionately  loving,"  and 
it  has  become  proverbial  that  necessity  has  no  bw. 
The  object  of  her  adoration  just  at  present  was  "that 
darling  girl,"  Laura  Peyton ;  and  really  that  young 
lady  was  in  herself  so  loTcable,  that  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  ^iiss  Singleton's  devotion  by  insinuating 
that  the  heiress  was  usually  surrounded  by  all  the 
most  desirable  young  men  in  the  room^  would  be  the 
height  of  ill-nature. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Miss  Singleton,  whose 
troublesome  nature  had  another  necessity  for  liking  to 
hear  its  own  voice  as  often  as  possible ;  "  dear  me ! 
I  wish  I  knew  who  all  the  people  were  ?  Dearest 
Miss  Peyton,  do  not  yon  sympathize  ?  Ah,  that  tell- 
tale smile!  We  girls  certainly  are  sadly  curious; 
though  I  believe  the  men  are  just  as  bad,  only  they're 
too  proud  to  own  it.  But,  really,  we  must  contme  ; 
to  catch  somebody  who  will  tell  us  who  everybody  is ; 
there's  that  handsome,  grave,  clerer  Mr.  Arundel :  1 
shall  make  him  a  sign  to  come  here — ah  !  he  saw  w. 
directly — ^he  is  so  clever.  Mr.  Arundel,  do  tell  me, 
who  are  all  these  people  ?  " 

"  Rather  a  comprehensive  question,"  retumed 
Lewis,  smiling ;  "  moreover,  you  could  scarcely  have 
applied  to  any  one  less  able  to  answer  it ;  for  bejonJ 
our  immediate  neighbours,  I  really  do  not  knov  a 
dozen  people  in  the  room." 

"  Mr.  Arundel's  acquaintance  lies  rather  amon:: 
iQustrious  foreigners,"  observed  Miss  Peyton,  de- 
murely. "  Were  any  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
Persia  present,  for  instance,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  language,  manners,  and  habits  of  that  in* 
teresting  nation  would  be  invaluable  to  us." 

"  As  you  are  strong,  be  merciful,"  returned  Lewis, 
in  a  tone  of  Yoioe  only  to  be  heard  by  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  Dear  me !  how  yery  delightful !  What  a  thing 
it  is  tq  be  so  clever,"  exclaimed  Miss  Singleton, 
arranging  her  bracelet,  and  rounding  her  arm  (which 
was  now  one  of  her  best  points)  with  an  action  that 
expressed,  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  dooe, 
"There,  look  at  that  — there's  grace  for  you!" 
"  Here  comes  some  one  who  can  tell  us  eveiything,"  ' 
she  continued ;  "  that  good-natured,  fascinating  Mr. 
Leicester,  with  his  loves  of  whiskers  all  in  dear  little 
curls.  Tiresome  man!  he  won't  look  this  way.  | 
Would  you  be  so  very  good,  Mr.  Arundel,  as  to    i 
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follow  bim,  and  bring  him  here?  Say  that  Miss 
Peyton  and  I  want  him  particularly." 

"  I  beg  you'll  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Arundel," 
interposed  Laura,  quickly,  with  a  veiy  becoming 
blush.  "  Really,  Miss  Singleton,  you  run  on  so 
that " 

"  I  will  deliver  your  message  verbatim.  Miss  Single- 
ton," returned  Lewis,  with  the  same  demure  tone  and 
manner  in  which  Miss  Peyton  had  referred  to  the 
Persian  prince ;  and  without  waiting  to  mark  the 
effect  of  his  words,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
almost  immediately  returned  with  the  gentleman  in 
pursuit  of  whom  he  had  been  despatched.  Charles 
Leicester,  who  was  most  elaborately  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  though  his  good  taste  prevented  him  from 
running  into  any  absurd  extremes  in  dress,  looked 
remarkably  handsome,  and,  being  flattered  by  the 
summons  he  had  just  received,  particularly  happy. 
Both  these  facts  Miss  Peyton  discovered  at  a  glance, 
but  whether  urged  by  some  secret  consciousness,  or 
annoyed  by  an  indescribable  look  of  intelligence  which 
lurked  in  the  comers  of  Lewis's  dark  eyes  and  revealed 
itself  through  the  sternness  of  his  compressed  lips, 
she  received  him  with  marked  coldness,  and  observed, 
in  reply  to  his  offer  to  play  showman  to  the  collection 
of  strange  animals  there  assembled,  that  she  had  no 
taste  for  zoology,  and  that  it  was  Miss  Singleton's 
curiosity  he  had  been  summoned  to  satisfy. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Leicester,"  exclaimed  that 
mature  damsel,  in  no  way  daunted  by  a  shade  of 
discontent,  which,  despite  his  endeavours  to  the  con- 
traiy,  overspread  the  countenance  of  the  gentleman 
she  was  addressing;  "yes,  indeed,  I'm  dying  to 
know  all  sorts  of  things.  Li  the  first  place,  who's 
that  tall  stout  gentleman  in  the  wonderful  waiscoat  ?  " 

**  That,"  replied  Leicester,  coolly  examining  the 
person  indicated,  "  that  is — ^no,  it  isn't ! — Yes,  surely ! 
— ^I  thought  I  was  right— that  is  the  Marquis  of 
Carabbas."  Then,  seeing  from  her  manner,  she  did  not 
recognise  the  name,  he  continued,  "  he  has  enormous 
estates  situated  in " 

"  Where?"  asked  Miss  Singleton  earnestly,  thinking 
she  nad  lost  the  name. 

"  That  interesting  tract  of  country  yclept^  by  John 
Parry,  the  Realms  of  Lifantine  Romance,"  continued 
Leicester. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Leicester,  you're  laughing  at  me.  How 
wicked  of  you — ^the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  !  Let  me 
see :  hadn't  he  something  to  do  with  Whittington 
and  his  Cat?" 

"  With  the  cat,  possibly,"  replied  Leicester ;  "  for 
if  my  memory  fail  not,  the  fortunes  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  like  those  of  the  late  lamented  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  town,  were  the  result  of  feline  sagacity, 
and  it's  not  likely  there  existed  two  such  talented  cats 
— even  Puss  in  Boots  may  only  be  another  episode  in 
the  career  of  the  same  gifted  individual." 

"Another  of  its  nine  lives,  in  fact,"  suggested 
Lewis. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  rejoined  Leicester.  "  I  dare  say 
it  was  the  original  '  cat  of  nine  tales,'  only  like  the 


sibylline  leaves,  some  of  the  manuscripts  have  been 
lost  to  posterity  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
elfin  Master  of  the  Rolls." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  really  must  internipt 
you,"  exclaimed  Miss  Singleton ;  "  ban  you  tell  me, 
soberly  and  seriously,  who  that  very  strange  looking 
person  may  be  who  has  just  seized  the  General's  hand, 
and  nearly  shaken  his  arm  out  of  the  socket." 

Seeing  that  Laura  Peyton's  eyes  asked  the  same 
question,  though  her  lips  were  silent,  Leicester  glanced 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  immediately  replied, 
"  That  energetic  female  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Iiady 
Mary — but  is  more  commonly  known  among  her  inti- 
mates as  Jack — Goodwood.  In  person  she  is  what  you 
behold ;  in  character,  she  presents  a  most  unmitigated 
specimen  of  the  §femts  Amazon ;  for  the  rest,  she  is 
a  very  good  woman  at  heart,  but  my  especial  torment ; 
she  always  calls  me  Charley,  and  her  usual  salutation 
is  a  slap  on  the  back.  She  hunts,  shoots,  breaks  in 
her  own  horses,  has  ridden  a  hurdle  race,  in  which  she 
came  in  a  good  second,  and  is  reported  to  have  dra- 
gooned her  husband  into  popping  the  question,  by  the 
threat  of  a  sound  horsewhipping;  and  now  Miss 
Singleton,  you'U  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourself,  for  she  has  caught  sight  of  me,  and  is  bearing 
down  upon  us  in  full  sail." 

"Well,  but  is  she  really  a  lady?"  inquired  the 
astonished  Miss  Singleton,  who,  in  her  philosophy, 
had  most  assuredly  never  dreamt  of  such  a  possi- 
.bility  as  Jack  Goodwood. 

"  She  is  second  daughter  to  Lord  Oaks,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  Goodwood  is  one  of  iht  Goodwoods,  and 
is  worth  some  8,000/.  a  year ;  but  here  she  is." 

As  he  spoke,  the  lady  in  question  joined  the  group; 
her  age  might  be  eight  or  nine-and-twenty ;  she  was 
tall,  and  decidedly  handsome,  though  her  features 
were  too  large ;  she  had  magnificent  black  eyes,  and 
very  white  teeth,  which  prevented  the  width  of  her 
mouth  from  interfering  with  her  pretensions  to  beauty ; 
her  complexion  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  nature 
having  bestowed  on  her  a  dear  brown  skin,  which 
withstood  the  combined  effects  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
wiud,  and  softened  the  high  colour  induced  by  the 
boisterous  nature  of  her  ladyship's  favourite  pursuits; 
— ^but  if  her  personal  gifts  were  striking^  the  style  of 
costume  she  saw  fit  to  adopt  rendered  her  still  more 
remarkable.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  her 
dress  minutely  in  order  to  convey  any  idea  of  her 
appearance,  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  our 
liidy  readers,  and  beg  them  to  pardon  all  errors  of 
description,  seeing  that  mantua-making  is  a  science  in 
which  we  have  never  graduated,  and  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  oral  traditions 
picked  up  during  desultory  conversations  among  our 
female  friends,  usually  held  (if  our  memoiy  fail  u& 
not)  on  their  way  home  from  church. 

Her  dress  consisted,  then,  of  a  gown  of  exceedingly 
rich  white  sUk,  made  half-high  in  the  body,  and 
remarkably  full  in  the  skirt,  over  which  she  wore  a 
polka  of  bright  scarlet  Cacbemere,  lined  and  trimmed 
with  white  silk,  and  adorned  with  a  double  row  of 
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the  hnnt  bnttons.  Her  head  was  attired  in  ^Spanish 
hat  of  black  Teket^  while  a  siiigle  white  feather, 
secured  bj  a  Talnable  diamond  clasp,  was  allowed  to 
droop  orer  the  brim,  and  aiing^  with  the  rich  masses 
of  her  ra? en  hair,  which  was  pictnresqnelj  arranged 
in  a  complication  of  braids  and  ringlets.  She  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  double  her  age,  whose 
good'homonred  heaTj  fiace  afforded  a  mailed  contrast 
to  the  erer-Tarying  expression  that  lit  the  animated 
features  of  her  who  was,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word, 
his  better  half.  Leicester's  description  had  but  slightlj 
enhanced  the  vigour  of  her  mode  of  salutation,  for  as 
she  reached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  she  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  small  white-gloTcd  hand,  ex- 
claiming in  a  deep  but  not  nnmnMffyl  voice : — 

"Brsro,  Charley  i  run  you  to  earth  at  last,  you  see. 
Where  hare  you  hidden  yourself  all  this  age  ?  Now, 
Goody,"  she  continued,  turning  to  her  husband,  "  you 
may  go.  Charley  Leicester  will  take  care  of  me— 
don't  lose  your  temper  at  whist,  don't  drink  too  much 
champagne  and  ndnd  you're  forthcoming  when  I 
want  you." 

"There's  a  life  to  lead"  returned  her  spouse, 
appealing  to  Leicester.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
tyrant?" 

"  Be  off.  Goody,  and  don't  talk  nonsense,"  was  his 
lady-wife's  rejoinder. 

"  How  is  it  we  never  see  you  at  the  Manor-House 
now,"  began  the  master  of  that  establishment  in  a 
hospitable  tone  of  voice,  but  his  lady  cut  him  short  in 
his  speech  by  exclaiming — 

"  Why?  because  he  found  you  such  a  bore  he  could 
aot  stand  you  any  longer ;  nobody  can  except  me,  and 
even  my  powers  of  endurance  are  limited,  so,"  she  con- 
tinued, tdung  him  by  the  shoulders  and  turning  him 
round,  "  right  about  face — ^heads  up — ^mareh.  Voila^* 
she  added,  turning  to  Leicester, "  he's  fiunously  under 
command*  isn't  he,  Chariey  ?  all  my  good  breaking  in 
—-he  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule  before  I  married  him, 
nobody  could  do  anything  with  him.  He's  in  splendid 
condition,  too,  for  a  man  of  sixty.  I'll  back  him  to  walk, 
ride,  hunt,  shoot,  or  play  at  billiards,  with  any'man  of 
his  age  and  weight  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I've  been 
obliged  to  dock  his  com,  though ;  there  was  seldom  a 
day  that  he  didn't  finish  his  second  bottle  of  port. 
He  only  drinks  one  now ;  but  I  say,  Charley,  about 
this  election  of  Govemer  Grant's,  how  is  he  going  the 
pace  ?  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it ;  I've  been  in 
Paris  for  the  hist  two  months,  and  I'm  quite  in  the 
dark." 

"Ton  my  word,  I  take  so  little  interest  in  the 
matter,  that  I  can  scarcely  enlighten  you,  Lady  Maiy," 
returned  Leicester,  gUndng  uneasily  at  Miss  Peyton, 
who  was  talking  with  much  apparent  emprenemetU  to 
Miss  Singleton,  though  her  (|uiek  ears  drank  in  every 
word  spoken  by  the  others. 

"  Who's  that  girl  P  "  resumed  Lady  Mary,  lowering 
her  voice  a  little  {very  little)  as  she  perceived  the 
direotioB  of  Leicester's  glance.  "  Miss  Peyton,  eh  P  " 
she  continued,  "  You  shall  introduce  me ;  but  first  tcU 
me  who's  that  man  by  her  side,  like  an  old  picture." 


"Mr.  Arundel,"  was  the  reply;  ''tutor  to  poor  | 
young  BesborougL"  I 

"He's  too  gwxl  for  the  work,"  returned  Jack;  ; 
"he's  too  near  thorough-bred  to  take  to  collar  and  keep  ' 
his  traces  tight  with  sudi  an  up-hill  pull  as  that  mmC 
be.    I  say,  Charley,"  she  contiuued  in  a  half  whisper, 
"he's  handsomer  than  you  are;  if  yon  don't  mind  I 
your  play,  he'll  bowl  you  out,  and  win  with  the  fsToa- 
rite— -there,  it's  no  use  looking  sulky,  or  getting  up  ibe 
steam  with  me,"  she  added,  as  Leicester  uttered  an 
eidamation  of  annoyance :  " lean  see  it  all  with  half 
an  eye ;   you're    as  thoroughly  what  Goody  calls   \ 
'spooDj,'  as  a  man  need  to  be;  but  now,  Charlcv, 
don't  go  putting  your  foot  in  it,  you  know;  is  it  all 
right  with  the  tin  ?  that's  the  main  questitm." 

"Ask  me  to  dance,  for  pity's  sake,  and  let  me  get 
out  of  that  creature's  way,"  murmured  Laura  Pejtoa 
to  Lewis ;  "  I  never  had  a  taste  for  seeing  monsters.'' 

Lewis  smiled,  and  offered  her  his  arm,  at  the  Bsmc 
moment  De  Grandeville,  gaudily  ornate,  marched  up   ' 
and  requested  the  honour  of  Miss  Peyton's  hand  for  | 
the  set  then  forming. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Arundel  for  the  next  qua- 
drille," returned  Miss  Peyton. 

"  For  the  following  one  then— ar  ?  " 

" I  shall  have  much  pleasure,"  was  the  reply;  "in 
the  mean  time  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  frieixl 
Miss  Singleton,  who  is  at  present  without  a  partner." 

De  Grandeville,  charmed  to  have  the  opportunitj 
of  obliging  Miss  Peyton,  acted  on  the  hint,  and  the 
two  couples  hastened  to  take  their  places  in  the 
quadrille  then  forming.  Leicester's  voUtile  companion 
still  continued  chattering,  heedless  of  his  eiidejit 
annoyance,  until  she  had  worried  him  into  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  distraction,  when  some  fresh  fancy 
seizing  her,  she  fastened  herself  on  to  a  new  victim 
and  left  him  to  his  meditations ; — these  were  by  no 
means  of  an  agreeable  character ;  and  after  wandering  ■ 
listlessly  through  the  suite  of  rooms,  and  watching  ■ 
Laura  Peyton,  as  during  the  intervals  of  the  dance  ■ 
she  talked  and  laughed  gaily  with  De  Grandeville,  { 
(an  occupation  which  did  not  tend  greatly  to  raise  > 
Leicester's  spirits  or  soothe  his  ruffled  temper))  he 
strolled  into  a  card  room  tenanted  only  by  fonr 
elderly  gentlemen  immersed  in  a  rubber  of  whist ;  and,  | 
flinging  himself  on  a  vacant  sofa  in  a  remote  comer  of  ; 
the  apartment,  gave  himself  up  to  gloomy  retro-  , 
spection. 

He  had  not  remained  there  long  when  Lewis  ' 
entered  and  ghmced  round  as  if  in  search  of  some  one ;  '< 
then  approadiing  Leicester,  he  began : — 

"  You've  not  seen  Walter  lately,  have  you  ?  Tour 
amusing  friend.  Lady  Mary  Goodwood"  ("confound  . 
the  jade,"  muttered  Leicester,  soffo  voce)  "introduced 
herself  to  me  just  now,  and  having  captivated  Walter  | 
by  her  bright  smile  and  scarlet  jacket,  carried  him  off,  ] 
to  tease  me,  I  believe,  and  I  can't  tell  what  she  has 
done  with  him ; — ^but,"  he  continued,  for  the  first  ^ 
time  observing  his  companion's  dejected  manner  and  ' 
appearance,  "  is  anything  the  matter— you're  not  ill,  ■ 
I  hope?" 
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"T  wish  I  was,"  was  the  unexpected  reply ;  "ill— 

]   dead— anything  rather  than  the  miserable  fool  I  am — " 
"  Why,whathas  occurred?"  askedLewis,  an^ously. 

'   "Can  I  be  of  any  use?'* 

,  "  No,  it's  past  mending,"  returned  Leicester,  in  an 
accent  of  deep  dejection.  He  paused,  then  turning  to 
Lewis  he  resumed  almostfiercely :  "Thetaleis  soon  told, 
if  you  want  to  hear  it.  I  met  that  girl— Laura  Peyton, 
I  mean — ^in  town  about  a  year  ago.  Li  fact — for  my 
affairs  are  no  secret— every  fool  knows  that  I'm  a 
beggar,  or  thereabouts — ^I  was  introduced  to  her 
because  she  was  a  great  heiress,  and  dangled  after  her 
through  the  whole  of  a  London  season,  for  the  sake 
of  her  three  per  cents.  Well,  last  autumn  I  met  her 
again  down  in  Scotland ;  we  were  staying  together  for 
three  weeks  in  the  same  house ;  of  course  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  each  other,  and  I  soon  found  I  liked  her 
better  for  herself  than  I  had  ever  done  for  her  money ; 
but  somehow,  as  soon  as  this  feeling  arose,  I  lost  all 
nerve,  and  could  not  get  on  a  bit;  the  idea  of  the 
meanness  of  marrying  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  her 
fortune  haunted  me  day  and  night,  and  the  more  I 
cared  for  her  the  less  was  I  able  to  show  it.  WeU, 
my  cousin  Annie  perceived  what  was  going  on,  it 
seems,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  me  of  her 
intention,  struck  up  a  friendship  with  Laura  and 
invited  her  here ;  and  somehow — the  thing's  very  ab- 
surd in  a  man  like  myself,  who  has  seen  everything,  and 
done  everything,  and  found  out  what  humbug  it  all  is 
-*but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I'm  just  as 
foolishly  and  romantically  and  deeply  in  love  with  that 
girl,  as  any  raw  boy  of  seventeen  could  be ;  and  I  don't 
believe  she  cares  one  taiu  about  me  in  return;  she 
thinks,  as  she  has  a  good  right  to  do,  that  I  am  hunting 
her  for  her  money,  like  the  rest  of  them,  I  dare  say ; 
and, — stop  a  minute,"  he  continued,  seeing  Lewis  was 
about  to  speak — "you  have  not  heard  the  worst  yet : 
because  all  I've  told  you  was  not  enough,  that  con- 
ceited ass,  De  Grandeville,  must  needs  come  and 
consult  me  this  morning  as  to  whether  Miss  Peyton 

I  was  worthy  of  being  honoured  with  his  hand ;  hinting 
pretty  plainly  that  he  did  not  anticipate  much 
difficulty  on  the  lady's  part;  and  by  Jove,  from  the  way 
in  which  she  is  going  on  with  him  this  evening,  I 
believe  that  for  once  he  wasn't  lying :  then  that  mad- 
headed  Mary  Goodwood  coming  and  bothering  with  her 
confounded  'Charley'  this,  and  'Charley'  that,  and 
her  absurd  plan  of  monopolizing  one — of  course  she 
means  no  harm;  she  has  known  me  from  a  boy, 
and  it's  her  way ;  besides,  she  really  is  attached  to  ol  J 
Goodwood; — ^but  how  is  Laura  Peyton  to  know  all 

!  thatP" 

"  Why,  rouse  up ;  and  go  and  tell  her  yourself,  to 
be  sure,"  replied  Lewis. 

"No,  not  I!"  returned  Leicester,  moodily;  "I'll 
have  no  more  trouble  about  it.  I'll  leave  this  house 
to-morrow  morning,  and  be  off  to  Baden,  or  Naples,  or 
Timbuctoo,  or  some  place  where  there  are  no  women, 
if  such  a  Paradise  exists — and  she  may  marry  De 
Grandeville,  or  whom  she  pleases,  for  me.  You  see  it 
would  be  different  if  slie  cared  at  all  for  me,  but  to 


worry  one's  heart  out  about  a  girl  who  does  not  even 
like  one " 

"5ii//tf /a  .'"interrupted  Lewis;  "lookers  on  see 
most  of  the  game ;  and  if  I  know  anything  of  woman's 
nature — "  he  paused  and  bit  his  lip  as  the  recollection 
of  Gretchen  crossed  his  mind—"  depend  upon  it,  Miss 
Peyton  is  not  as  indifferent  to  you  as  you  imagine." 

"  Did  you  see  how  coldly  she  received  me  to-night  ?" 
urged  Leicester. 

"Yes;  and  her  so  doing  only  confirmed  my  previous 
opinion ;  that  chattering  Miss  Singleton  had  annoyed 
her  by  bidding  me  summon  you  in  Miss  Peyton's 
name;  but  the  very  fact  of  her  annoyance  showed 
consciousness ;  had  she  been  indifferent  to  you  she 
would  not  have  cared.  Then  her  irritation  at  Lady 
Mary's  familiarity  proves  the  same  thing." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  "  returned  Leicester,  bright- 
ening up.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you've  quite  put  new  life 
into  me.  It's  very  odd  now,  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light 
before.    What  would  you  have  me  do,  then  P" 

"  If,  as  you  .say,  you  really  and  truly  love  her/' 
returned  Lewis  gravely,  "hiy  aside— excuse  my  pkin 
speaking  —  lay  aside  your  fashionable  airs  which 
disguise  your  true  nature,  and  tell  her  of  your  affection 
in  a  simple  and  manly  way,  and  if  she  is  the  girl  I  take 
her  to  be,  your  trouble  will  not  be  thrown  away." 
So  saying  he  rose  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Leicester  to  reflect  on  his  advice. 

Chapter  XXTV. 
c0ktain8   a   mysterious    incidewt,   and    shows 

HOW  THE   COURSE  Of  TRUE  LOVE  KEVER  DOES  RUN 
SMOOTH. 

As  Lewis,  after  the  conversation  detailed  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  prosecuting  his  search  for  Walter 
through  the  various  apartments,  he  encountered 
Annie  Grant,  who,  having  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Miss  Livingstone,  was  enjoying,  in  company  with  a 
young  lady  friend,  the  dangerous  luxuiy  of  standing 
by  an  open  window.  The  moment  she  perceived 
Lewis  she  advanced  towards  him,  and  began — 

"May  I  detain  you  one  moment,  Mr.  Arundel? 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  my  cousin  Charles  ?  I'm 
afraid  he  must  be  ill,  and  I-wished  him  to  exert  him- 
self so  particularly  to-night." 

"He  is  not  ill,"  returned  Lewis;  "I  left  him  not 
two  minutes  since  in  the  card  room." 

"  In  the  card  room  P"  repeated  Annie,  in  a  tone  of 
annoyance ;  "  what  can  he  be  doing  there  P  Is  he  play- 
ing whist?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "he  did  not  appear  in  a 
humour  to  enjoy  the  danCing,  and  had  gone  there  for 
the  sake  of  quiet." 

"  A  fit  of  his  incorrigible  idleness,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked Annie,  pettishly;  "  really  it  is  too  provoking; 
it  must  seem  so  odd  his  absenting  himself  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  Would  you  mind  the  trouble  of 
returning,  and  telling  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him 
particularly,  and  that  he  will  find  me  here  P " 

"  I  shall  l)c  most  nappy ;  it  is  no  trouble ;"  began 
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Lrria.  He  paused,  and  tbcn  added  in  a  lover  tone, 
"  Perhaps  tou  scajcelj  do  Mr.  Leicester  justice  in 
attrihutin^  his  abseooe  to  a  fit  of  indolenoe ;  I  fancied, 
from  Lis  manner,  somcUiing  had  cxx^oired  to  annoj 
him." 

"Sometliin^  to  annoj  him!"  exclaimed  Annie, 
starting  and  turning  pale  as  a  disagreeable  possibility 

•uddenly  oocurred  to  her.     **  Surely  he  has  not  ? 

she  never  can  have !"  then  seeing  Leiris's  glance 

fixed  on  her  with  a  lo^k  of  peculiar  intelliirence,  she 
paused  abmptlj,  and  a  most  becoming  blush  over- 
spread her  features.  Lewis  pitied  h^  confusion,  and 
hastened  to  reiierc  it  by  observing — 

"  If  I  have  ventured  to  guess  the  direction  of  yonr 
thoughts  somewhat  too  boldly.  Miss  Grant,  you  must 
pardon  me,  and  believe  that  did  I  not  think  I  might 
thereby  in  some  slight  degree  repay  the  kindness  Mr. 
Leicester  has  invariably  shown  me,  I  would  not  have 
allowed  yon  to  perceive  it.  If,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  you  will  permit  me  to  advise  you,  I  believe 
yott  ooold  most  effectually  serve  your  cousin's  interests 
by  explaining  to  Miss  Peyton,  at  your  first  oppor- 
tunity, the  nature  of  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  Lady  Mary  Goodwood  and  Mr.  Leicester, 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  they  have 
knowD  each  other  from  childhood." 

"  That's  the  difficulty,  is  it  ?"  rejoined  Annie.  "Oh ! 
I  can  set  that  right  in  five  minutes ; — thank  you  yenr 
much,  Mr.  Arundel,  how  very  kind  you  are ;  but,"  she 
added  with  an  arch  look,  "you  are  most  alarmingly 
clever;  I  shall  become  quite  afraid  of  you;"  then 
burning  to  her  companion,  she  added,  "  Now,  Lucy 
dear,  you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  standing  at 
that  window.  You  will  send  Charles  Leicester,  then, 
Mr.  Arundel."  So  saying  she  linked  her  arm  in  that 
of  her  friend,  and  the  two  girls  left  the  room. 

"  Leicester 's  a  lucky  dog  to  have  such  a  zealous 
advocate  in  that  sweet  cousin  of  his,"  thought  Lewis, 
as  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  card-room.  "  She 
is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  that  brute,  Lord  Belle6eld ; 
she  had  better  have  chosen  Chades,  if  she  must  marry 
either  brother,  though  he  is  scarcely  her  equal  in 
mind  or  force  of  character,  and  without  that  I  don't 
believe  married  life  can  eyer  progress  as  it  should  do." 
On  reaching  the  card-room  he  found  it  only  tenanted 
by  the  whist  players ;  and  rightly  imagining  that  his 
advice  had  so  far  restored  Leicester's  spirits  as  to  in- 
duce him  again  to  return  to  the  ball-room,  he  resumed 
his  search  for  Walter,  and  at  length  discovered  him 
in  the  ice-room,  where,  imder  the  auspices  of  a  pretty 
interesting  looking  g^l,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
tenantry,  had  in  on  the  occasion  to  assist  the  female 
servants,  he  was  regaling,  himself  with  unlimited 
cakes. 

While  Lewis  was  gently  insinuating  the  possibility 
of  his  having  had  enough,  two  or  three  men,  amongst 
wholh  was  Lord  Bellefield,  lounged  into  the  room  and 
began  eating  ices  at  a  tabic  opposite  that  at  which 
Lewis  and  Walter  were  stationed.  One  of  the  party, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  Lewis,  apparently  struck 
by  his  appearance,  addressed  Lord  BcUeficld  in  an 


under  tone,  evidently  inqmiiing  who  the  yong  toUs 
might  be ;  the  answer,  though  spoken  in  a  k)w  tojcu, 
was  (whether  designedly  or  not  we  will  not  saji 
perfectly  andiUe  to  the  person  to  whom  it  rebted. 

*'That?  oh,  some  poor  devil  old  Grant  has  picked 
up  cheap  as  a  sort  of  diy-nnrse  to  his  pet  idiot ;  a 
kind  of  male  bomme^  as  the  Frendi  tenn  it ;  a  ^lecics 
of  upper  servant,  half  valet,  half  tnlor.  Yoa  need  cot 
notice  him." 

There  was  a  degree  of  littleness  in  tliis  sperdi 
which  completely  robbed  it  of  its  sting.  It  was  such  a 
mean  attempt  at  an  insult  that  Lewis  though  it 
would  be  letting  himsdf  down  even  to  feci  angir 
about  it ;  and  merely  allowing  his  lip  to  coil  sligbi.j 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  he  folded  his  anns  and 
patiently  awaited  the  conclusion  of  Walter^s  repast. 
After  Lord  Bellefield  and  his  friends  had  devoured  as 
many  ices  as  seemed  good  to  them,  thej  prepared  to 
leave  the  room,  and,  just  as  they  passed  the  ^ot  where 
Lewis  stood.  Lord  Bellefield,  in  drawing  out  his 
handkerchief,  accidentally  dropped  a  ^otc.  Kot  per- 
ceiving his  loss,  he  was  sUH  walking  on,  when  Levis, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  resolved  to  adhere  to  hi5 
determination  of  treating  Lord  Bellefield  as  he  aoiiid 
any  other  man  hfi  superior  in  rank,  and  perhaps 
inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  returning  gtxJ 
for  evil,  or  at  least  civility  for  insult,  stooped  sLii 
picked  up  the  glove,  then  advancing  a  step  or  Uo, 
he  presented  it  to  its  owner,  saying — 

"  £xcuse  my  interrupting  your  lordship,  but  yoD 
have  dropped  your  glove." 

Now  it  so  h2q)peued  that  the  moment  before,  Levis 
had  removed  his  own  glove  to  render  some  assistasce 
to  Walter,  and  had  not  replaced  it  when  he  extended 
his  hand  to  Lord  Bellefield,  who,  without  making  any 
reply,  signed  to  his  French  valet,  then  assistiDg  in 
the  Champagne  department,  and  when  he  approached, 
said: — 

**  Tenez^  AtUoine  !  take  the  glore  from  this  gentle- 
man, and  bring  me  a  dean  pair." 

The  insolence  of  his  look,  and  the  afiected  drawl  in 
which  he  spoke,  rendered  his  meaning  so  unroistaie- 
able,  that,  after  a  slight  attempt  to  repress  the  inclina- 
tion, one  of  his  companions  burst  into  a  laugh,  while 
the  other,  who  had  sufficient  good  feeling  to  be  dis- 
gusted at  such  an  unprovoked  insult,  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  away.  Lewis  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
stunned ;  then,  flushing  crimson,  he  actually  quivered 
with  suppressed  anger ;  still  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  striving  to  master  his  passion,  and  apparently  he 
was  in  great  measure  successful,  for  when  he  spoke  it 
was  in  a  low  calm  voice. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  your  lord- 
ship, considering  this  glove  polluted  by  the  accident 
of  my  having  touched  it,  will  never  wear  it  again  ? 

"  $a — ^as,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  may  very  safch 
come  to  that  conclusion,  without  any  fear  of  misin- 
terpreting my  intentions." 

"  In  that  case,"  continued  Lewis,  in  the  same  lo*> 
clear  Toice,  though  his  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  Lord 
Bellefield*s,  actually  glowed  with  the  intensity  of  h'^ 
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emotion,  **I  will  crave  your  permission  to  retain  it  as 
a  mei]j|prial  of  this  evening.  Your  lordship  will 
observe  it  is  a  right  hand  glove.  I  may,  on  some 
future  occasion,  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  care  with  which  I  have  preserved 
the  relic." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  coldly,  and  still  holding  the 
glove  with  a  vice-like  grasp,  as  though  he  feared  to 
have  it  wrested  from  him,  he  turned  away  without 
waiting  a  reply. 

"  What  on  earth  does  the  fellow  want  with  that 
glove  P "  inquired  Lord  Bellefield's  companion,  who 
not  being  a  particularly  intellectual  young  gentleman, 
had  been  greatly  mystified  by  the  whole  proceeding. 
"  And  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
he  added,  observing  for  the  first  time  that  his  friend 
was  looking  strangely  pale,  and  shuddering  slightly. 

"Eh,— come  along, — we're  standing  in  a  confounded 
draught,  and  I've  never  rightly  recovered  that  ague 
I  picked  up  at  Ancona,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  taking 
his  companion's  arm.  Lord  Bellefield  hastily  left  the 
room. 

So  engrossed  had  Lewis  been  with  his  own  share  of 
the  transaction,  that  he  had  not  observed  the  breathless 
interest  with  which  the  whole  scene  had  been  watched 
by  the  girl  before  alluded  to.  She  now  approached 
him  under  the  excuse  of  offering  some  cakes ;  and,  as 
he  somewhat  impatiently  refused  them,  said,  in  a 
hurried  whisper: — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  what  is  it  you  intend 
to  do  with  that  glove  ?  " 

Surprised  alike  at  the  question,  and  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  Lewis  looked  at  the  girl 
more  attentively  than  he  had  yet  done.  She  was 
above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  singularly  grace- 
ful figure;  her  features  were  characterized  by  a 
degree  of  refinement  and  intelligence  not  usually  to 
be  found  amongst  persons  of  her  class ;  she  was  very 
pale ;  and,  though  she  endeavoured  to  repress  all  out- 
ward signs  of  emotion,  he  could  perceive  she  was 
fearfully  agitated. 

"  Do  with  the  glove !  "  returned  Lewis ;  "  what 
makes  you  ask  such  an  odd  question  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  deceive  me,  sir,"  she^  replied,  in  the 
same  eager  whisper.  "  I  witnessed  all  that  passed 
between  you  and — ^that  gentleman,  just  now." 

"  And  what  is  it  you  fear  P  "  asked  Lewis. 

"  That  you  are  going  to  challenge  him  to  fight  a 
duel  to-morrow  morning — and — and  perhaps  mean  to 
wear  that  glove  on  the  hand  you  shoot  him  with. 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  a  strange  expres- 
sion flitted  across  Lewis's  face ;  it  had  passed,  how- 
ever, ere  he  replied : — 

**  You  are  mistaken.  As  long  as  I  remain  under 
this  roof  I  shall  avoid  any  collision  with  that  gentle- 
man. Nay,  more :  should  he  repeat  his  insult,  (though 
I  scarcely  think  he  will,)  I  shall  not  attempt  to  resent 
it ; — so,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  as  I  am  living  here, 
I  think  he  is  tolerably  safe  from  roe.  Stay,"  he 
added,  as,  after  glancing  anxiously  at  his  features, 
as  though  she  strove  to  read  his  very  soul,  she  was 


about  to  turn  away,  satisfied  that  be  was  not  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  her, — "stay;  do  not  mention  what 
you  have  observed,  amongst  the  servants ;  and  here  is 
something  to  buy  you  some  new  ribbon  for  your 
cap." 

"  I  will  not  take  your  money,  sir,"  she  replied, 
somewhat  haughtily;  "but  your  secret  is  safe  with 
me  as  in  the  grave."  Then  taking  Walter's  plate, 
which  was  by  this  time  empty,  she  crossed  the  room, 
and  mingled  with  the  other  servants. 

It  was  later  in  the  evening,  much  dancing  had  been 
accomplished,  many  civil  speeches  and  some  rude  ones 
made,  mild  flirtations  began  to  assume  a  serious 
character,  and  one  or  two  aggravated  cases  appeared 
likely  to  end  in  business.  The  hearts  of  match-making 
mammas  beat  high  with  hope,  marriageable  daughters 
were  looking  up,  and  eligible  young  men,  apparently 
bent  on  becoming  tremendous  sacrifices,  were  evi- 
dently to  be  had  cheap.  The  real  live  Duke  was  in 
unusually  high  spirits ;  he  had  hitherto  been  merci- 
fully preserved  from  dangerous  young  ladies,  and  had 
passed  a  very  pleasant  evening;  Lady  Mary  Good- 
wood, who  was  equal  to  a  Duke,  or  any  other  emer- 
gency, had  been  introduced  to  him,  and  had  taken 
upon  herself  the  task  of  entertaining  him ;  and  his 
Grace  being  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Goodwood, 
and  fortified  by  an  unshakeablefaith  in  that  gentleman's 
powers  of  longevity,  had  yielded  himself  unresistingly  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  fair  Amazon,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  amused  with  the  most  amiable  condescension. 
Charles  Leicester,  in  some  degree  reassured  by  his 
conversation  with  Lewis,  returned  to  the  dancing- 
room,  and  secured  Miss  Peyton  for  a  waltz ;  but  his 
success  did  not  tend  greatly  to  improve  his  position, 
as  the  young  lady  continued  strangely  silent,  or  only 
opened  her  mouth  to  say  cutting  things.  The  last 
polka  before  supper  she  danced  with  De  Grande ville; 
on  that  gentleman's  arm  she  entered  the  room  iu 
which  the  supper  was  laid  out,  and  he  it  was  who, 
seated  by  her  side  during  the  meal,  forestalled  her 
every  wish  with  most  lover-like  devotion.  Lord 
Bellefield,  after  the  rencontre  with  Lewis,  had  con- 
soled himself  by  taking  possession  of  Annie,  whose 
side  he  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  and  who  he 
thereby  prevented  from  holding  any  private  com- 
munication with  her  friend.  Miss  Peyton,  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  domestic  economy  of  her  uncle's 
family  leading  her  to  divine  that  his  brother  would  be 
about  the  last  person  to  whom  Charles  Leicester  would 
wish  his  hopes  and  fears  confided. 

Seeing  that  things  thus  continued  steadily  to  "  im- 
prove for  the  worse,"  and  that  the  tide  which  Shak- 
speare  discovered  in  the  affairs  of  men,  appeared  to  have 
set  dead  against  him,  the  unfortunate  "  Charley"  hav- 
ing, in  a  spirit  of  self-mortification,  repudiated  supper, 
and  rejected  ofi*crs  of  champagne  with  the  virulence  of 
a  red-hot  teetotaller,  betook  himself  to  the  solitiAe  of 
the  music-room  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis- 
traction, which  fever  of  the  soul  Lady  Mary  Goodwood 
had  not  tended  to  allay,  by  remarking,  with  a  signifi- 
cant glance  towards  Miss  Peyton  and  DeGrandeville^ — 
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"  I  say,  CLarley,  cast  your  eye  up  the  coarse  a 
minute;  the  heayy-wei^ht's  makiiur  play  with  the 
faTourite  at  a  killinj^  pace ;  I'd  bet  long  odds  he  pops, 
and  slie  says  "  Done  "  before  the  meeting's  orer;  so 
if  that  don't  suit  your  book,  Chariey,  my  boy,  the 
sooner  you  hedge  on  the  double  ereut  the  better." 

The  music-room    at   Broadhurst  was  a  spacious 
apartment,   with    a    coved    ceiling,    and    deep  bay 
windows,  hung  with  rich  crimson  damask  curtains, 
and  containing  ottomans  of  the  same  material  in  the 
recos<M?s,     On  one  of  these  Leicester  flung  himself, 
and  half  hidden  by  the   voluminous  folds  of    the 
drapery,  sketched  out  a  gloomy  future,  in  which  he 
depicted  himself  quarrelling   with  De  Grandeville, 
shooting  him  in  a  consequent  duel,  and  residing  ever 
after  in  the  least  desirable  part  of  the  backwoods  of 
America,  a  prey  to  remorse,  without  cigars,  and  cut 
off  from  kid  gloves  and  pale  ale  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.    Occupied  with  these    dreary  thoughts,  he 
scarcely  noticed  the  entrance  of  various  seceders  from 
the  supper  table,  nor  was  it  until  the  sound  of  the 
pianoforte  aroused  bis  attention,  that  be  perceived  the 
room  to  be  tenanted  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  people 
scattered  in  small  coteries  'throughont  the  apartment. 
At  the  moment  when  he  became  alive  to  external  im- 
pressions, Miss  Singleton,  having   secured   a   mild 
young  man  who  knew  not  life,  axid  believed  in  her  to 
th);  fullest  extent,  with  a  touching  simplicity,  to  turn 
over  the  music,  was  about  to  favour  the  company  with 
a  song.    Before  this  interesting  performance   could 
commence,  however,  sundry  preliminary  arrangements, 
analogous  to  the  nautical  ceremony  of  "  clearing  for 
action,"  appeared   indispensable;  first,  a    necessity 
existed  for  taking  off  her  gloves,  which  was  not 
aroomplishcd  without  much  rounding  of  arms,  display 
of  rings,  and  rattling  of  bracelets,  one  of  which,  in 
particular,  would  catch  in  everything,  and  was  so 
incorrigible  that  it  was  forced  to  be  unclasped  in 
disgrace,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  mild 
young  man,  who  blushed  at  it  and  held  it  as  if  it 
were  alive.    Then  Miss  Singleton  drew  up  her  head, 
elongated  her  neck  to  a  giraffe-like  extent,  raised  her 
eyes,  simpered,  cast  them  down  again,  glanced  out  of 
their  comers  at  the  "  mild  one,"  till  he  trembled  in 
his  polished  boots,  and  jingled  the  wicked  bracelet 
like  a  baby's  rattle,  i^  the  excess  of  his  agitation,  and 
finally  commenced  her  song  by  an  energetic  appeal  to 
her  mother  (who  had  been  dead  and  buried  for  the 
last   fifteen  years)   to   "wake    her  early"  on  the 
ensuing  first  of  ^fay.    Just  as  she  was  assuring  the 
company  that  "  she  had  been  wild  and  wayward,  but 
she  was  not  wayward  now,"  a  couple  entered  the 
room,   and  apparently  wishing  not  to  disturb  the 
melody,  seated  themselves  on  a  sofa,  in  a  retired 
corner  which  chanced  to  be  nearly  opposite  to  the 
recess  of  which  Leicester  had  taken  possession;  thus, 
although  the  whole  length  of  the  music  room  inter- 
vened, he  could  (himself  unseen)  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  this  sofa  as  the  ever-changing  groups 
of  loungers  formed  and  dispersed  themselves. 
The  occupants  of  the  sofa  were  Miss  Peyton  and 


De  Grandeville;  and  could  Charies  Leicester  bve 
overheard  the   following   conversation,   the  fassiic 
annoyance  with  wliich  he  observed  the  coUoqny  u\zh 
have  given  place  to  a  more  active  sentiment.  ' 
"Ar— reaUy,"  remarked  De  Grandeville,  "that  is 

a  very — ^ar — touching,  pathetic  song " 

"Murdered."  observed  Misa  Peyton,  quiet  It, 
finishing  his  sentence  for  him. 

"  Ai^— eh— -yes,  of  course,  I  was  going  to— ar— 
that  is,  your  exquisite  taste  has — ^ar — in  fact— ar- 
beyond  a  doubt  the  woman  is  committing  murder." 

"  Recollect,  the  '  woman/  as  yon  are  pleased  to 
call  her,  is  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  Dc  GrandcTiHe," 
returned  his  companion,  with  a  slight  degree  cf 
hauteur  in  her  tone. 

"  At — yes,  of  course,  that  speaks  volumes  in  If r 
favour,"  was  the  rejoinder;  "and  although  it  is  Dt  t 
every  one  who  is  gifted  with  the — ar— talent  of 
vocalization,  yet  the  estimable  qualities  which  one 
seeks  in  the — ar— endearing   relation  of  friend^Lip 

may  be  found— ar— that  is,  may  exist — ar " 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  champagne  at  sup- 
per?" interrupted  Miss  Peyton  abruptly. 

"Really — ar— 'pon  my  word  I  did  not  partictdariT 
notice  it,  I  was— ar— so  agreeably  situated  that  I  couid 
not  devote  much  attention  to  the — ar — oommissamt 
department." 
"  Surely  it  was  nnusnally  strong,"  persisted  lAun. 
"Ar — ^yes,  of  course  you  are  right,  it  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  its  agreeably  exhilarating  qu&lities  that  it  is 
so  universally  popular  with  the  fair  sex.  Were  I— ar— 
so  fortunate  as  to  be — ar — a  married  man,  I  should 
always  have  champagne  at  my  table." 

"What  a  temptation,"  returned  Miss  Peytciu 
smiling  ironically;  "your  wife  will  be  an  enviable 
woman,  if  you  mean  to  indulge  her  in  such  luxuries." 
"  It  delights  me  to  hear  you  say  so,"  exdaimed  Pe 
Grandeville  eagerly ;  "  if  such  is  your  opinion,  I  am  i 
indeed  a  fortunate  man.  I  had  not  intended,"  be 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "  to  speak  to  you  at  tbis 
early  period  of  our  acquaintance  on  the  subject  nearest 
to  my  heart,  but  the — ar — ^very  flattering  encoura^ 

mcnt " 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Miss  Peyton  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nant surprise. 

"Wliich  you  have  deigned  to  bestow  upon  me," 
continued  De  Grandeville,  not  heeding  the  intermp- 
tion,  "  leads  me  to  unfold  my  intentions  without 
further  delay.  I  am  now  arrived  at  an  age  when,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  with  judgment  so  matured  that 
I  consider  I  may  safely  act  in  obedience  to  its  dictates 
without  the  risk  of  making  any  great  mistake,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  and  to  those  of  my  highly  bom  and 
influential  friends  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the 
subject,  that  I  might  greatly  improve  my  general 
position  iif  society  by  a  judicious  matrimonial  alliance. 
Now,  without  beiug  in  the  slightest  degree  actuated 
by — ar— anything  approaching  to  a  spirit  of  boasting, 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  in  the  selection  of  a  partner 
for  life  I  have  a  right  to  look — ar — ^high-  My  family 
may  bci  traced  back  beyond  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
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the  immense  estates  in  our  possession — ar — my  cousin 
Hildebrand  holds  them  at  present — but  in  the  event 
of  an^hing  happening  to  his  seven — ar — however,  I 
need  not  now  trouble  you  with  such  family  details, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  we  arc  of  ancient  descent,  enor- 
mous landed  proprietors,  and  that  my  own  position  in 
society  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one.  Now, 
although  I  am  aware  that  by  birth  you  are  scarcely — 
ar — that  is — that  fhe  Peyton  family  cannot  trace  back 
their  origin — ar — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  waive 
that  point  in  consideration  of " 

"Excuse  me,  Sir,"  interrupted  Miss  Peyton. 
"Doubtless  your  mature  judgment  has  led  you  to 
discover  many,  in  fact  some  thousands  of  good  and 
weighty  reasons  why  you  should  overlook  the  humble 
origin  of  the  poor  Peytons ;  but  there  is  one  point 
which  appears  to  have  escaped  even  your  sagacity, 
namely,  whether  this  unworthy  descendant  of  an 
ignoble  family  desires  the  honour  of  such  an  alliance 
as  you  propose.  That  you  may  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
on  the  subject,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  sacrifice 
you  propose  to  make  in  my  favour,  and  most  unequi- 
vocally to  decline  it." 

No  one  could  be  in  De  Grandeville*s  company  for 
ten  minutes  without  perceiving  that  on  the  one 
subject  of  his  own  importance  he  was  more  or  less 
mad ;  but  with  this  exception  he  was  a  clear-headed 
quick-sighted  man,  used  to  society,  and  ae<;ustomed 
to  deal  with  the  world.  Laura  Peyton,  in  her  indig- 
nation at  the  inflated  style  of  the  preamble  of  his  dis- 
course, had  committed  the  indiscretion  of  refusing  his 
hand  before  he  had  distinctly  offered  it.  De  Grande- 
ville  perceived  the  mistake,  and  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  it  by  replying — 

"Excuse  me.  Miss  Peyton,  but  you  jump  rather 
liastily  to  conclusions ;  had  you  heard  me  to  the  end, 
you  might  have  learned  that  there  were  equally  strong 
reasons  why  in  my  present  position  I  dare  not  yield  to 
the  impulse  of  my  feelings— for  that  I  greatly  admire 
and  respect  you  I  frankly  own.  Should  these  reasons 
disappear  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  honour  of  again  addressing  you  on 
ttis  subject  with  a'  more  favourable  result — ^in  the 
mean  time,  to  assure  you  that  I  entertain  no  un- 
friendly recollection  of  this  interview,  permit  me  the 
pleasure '* 

So  saying,  ere  she  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he 
rabed  her  hand  to  his  lips— bowed  respectfully,  and, 
rising,  quitted  the  apartment.  Miss  Peyton,  equally 
surprised  and  provoked  at  the  turn  De  GrandeviUe  had 
given  to  the  conversation,  remained  for  a  minute  or  so 
pondering  the  matter,  wth  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  as  she  raised  them  they  encountered  those  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  passing  down  the  room  at  the 
time.  Charles  Leicester  (for  he  it  was)  returned  her 
gaze  haughtily,  and  as  their  eyes  met,  a  contemptuous 
smile  curled  his  lip,  and,  bowing  coldly.  Tie  passed  on 
without  a  word.  Well  might  he  despise  her,  for  he 
had  witnessed  the  parting  salute,  and  not  unnaturally 
deemed  her  the  affianced  bride  of  Mamiaduke  De 
GrandeviUe.    Ere  he  retired  for  the  night  his  servant 


had  received  orders  to  pack  up  liis  clothes  and  to 
procure  post-horses  by  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  Annie  Grant,  who  when  the  ktest  guests 
had  departed,  sought  her  friend  Laura's  dressing-room 
to  explain  to  her  the  old  friendship  which  had  existed 
between  her  cousin  Charles  and  Lady  Mary  Goodwood, 
was  equally  surprised  and  distressed  to  find  her 
communication  received  with  an  hysterical  burst  of 
tears. 

{To  be eoniinued.) 


THE  VILLAGE  NOTARY :' 

A  HUKOARIAN  TALB,   BT  BABON  BOTVOS. 

We  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  village  of 
Tiszaret,  or  rather  to  a  certain  highly  ornamented 
garden  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood — a  garden 
which  is  the  wonder  of  the  whole  country — a  garden 
which  boasts  of  temples  and  hermitages  and  little 
picturesque  peasants'  cottages  and  fishermen's  huts, 
and  Chinese  pagodas,  to  say  nothing  of  stone  Bac- 
chuses,  Pomonas,  &c.  in  rich  profusion.  This  garden  is 
the  property  and  is  attached  to  the  residence  of  the 
Yice-Gespann,  the  greatest  man  in  the  county,  at  all 
events  when  the  Ober-Gespann  is  out  of  it.  This 
bitter  officer  corresponds  in  some  measure  to  our  Lord 
Lieutenant,  only  that  ho  is,  for  various  reasons,  a 
person  of  more  importance.  He  is  the  only  one 
appointed  by  the  crown,  the  Vice-Gcspaun  being  the 
highest  of  those  elected  by  the  county. 

The  mansion  of  the  Vice-Gespann  of  Taksony, 
Baron  Von  Rety,  corresponds  in  grandeur  with  the 
gardens;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  public  buildings,  since  no  one  has  any 
doubt  that  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

On  the  evening  we  have  described,  in  which,  after 
the  scene  on  the  Turk's  Hill,  the  village  notary, 
Tengelyi,  and  his  companion  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  the  Vice-Gespann's  lady  was  walking  in  this 
garden,  engaged  in  confidential  conversation  with  her 
Fiscal,  Macskahazy,  on  a  subject  in  which  they  were 
deeply  concerned.  We  find  that  the  lady,  having  for 
reasons  that  will  hereafter  appear,  a  vehement  desire 
to  get  possession  of  certain  documents  now  in  the 
hands  of  Tengelyi,  has  determined  on  the  bold  step 
of  having  them  stolen  from  his  house ;  the  robber 
hired  for  the  purpose  being  instructed  to  take  also 
whatever  money  or  valuables  he  can  find,  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  transaction  and  make  it  pass  for  a 
common  robbery. 

The  lady's  conscience  is,  in  spite  of  herself,  some- 
what troubled  at  this  mode  of  accomplishing  her 
wishes ;  but  her  scruples  are  removed  by  the  skilful 
reasoning  of  her  faithful  man  of  business,  the  Fiscal : — 
"If  a  certain  person,  whom  we  wiU  call  J,  should 
happen  to  be  conversing  with  another  certain  person, 
whom  we  will  call  £,  one  who  perhaps  has  not  the 
very  best  character  in  the  world,  (but  charity  requires 
us  to  think  as  well  as  we  can  of  every  body,)  and  if 
J  should  happen  to  mention  that  in  the  bedroom  of 

■        ■■  III.  ■  -         .  ^        .       „       m 

(1)  Continued  ftom  p.  226. 
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another  party  in  a  certain  large  walnut-tree  chest,  in 
the  top  drawer  in  the  right-hand  side,  there  lies  a 
sealed  packet,  tied  together  with  green  tape,  which 
packet,  whether  from  curiosity  or  any  scientific  motiye, 
he  has  so  vehement  a  desire  to  see  that  he  woold  give 
any  man  a  hundred  florins  who  would  bring  it  to  him; 
and  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  A  should  also  by 
chance  let  fall  that  the  party  before  mentioned  ^  ill  be 
out  on  a  certain  Saturday  evening,  because  he  has 
been  invited  to  supper  by  the  Baroness  Yon  Rety,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  garden  door 
unlocked,  so  that  is  to  be  feared  any  designing  person 
would  have  no  difficulty,  if  he  merely  got  over  the 
garden  wail,  in  making  his  way  even  into  the  party's 
bedroom ;— would  any  one  dream  of  saying  that  A 
was  guilty  of  robbery  ?  If,  indeed,  the  packet  for 
which  he  had  said  he  would  give  a  hundred  florins 
should  happen  to  be  brought  to  him,  of  course,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  he  must  keep  his  word." 

The  ingenious  lawyer  has,'  it  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed, his  own  reasons  for  desiring  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  design ;  flr&t,  the  prospect  of  a  small 
estate  to  be  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Vice-Gespann's 
lady,  and  which  he  well  understands  is  meant  as  the 
reward  of  tliis  little  piece  of  service ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  purposes  taking  the  same  opportunity  to  rob 
the  "  Village  Notary,"  whom  he  hates  for  his  sturdy 
uprightness  of  character,  of  his  certidcates  of  nobility 
of  birth,  by  which  alone  in  Hungary,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  a  man  could  claim  any  civil  right. 

In  the  mean  time  Tengelyi,  unconacioua  of  the 
machinations  against  him,  has  proceeded  to  his  home, 
but  is  surprised  to  find  unusual  signs  of  commotion 
and  agitation  in  his  quiet  abode.  On  inquiry,  it  appears 
that  his  daughter,  ViLoui,  moved  by  an  impulse  of 
compassion,  has  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  denounced  and  hunted  outlaw,  Yiola, 
whom  the  attendants  of  the  Stuhlrichter,  Nyuzo,  had 
been  cruelly  ill  treating.  Tengelyi,  though  far  from 
unwilling  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
is  struck  with  consternation  at  this  intelligence.  The 
being  suspected  of  holding  communication  with  the 
outkw  will,  in  all  probability,  occasion  his  dismissal 
from  the  office  on  which  his  family  depends  for 
subsistence ;  and,  besides,  from  the  daring  character  of 
Yiola,  and  his  known  attachment  to  his  wife,  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  as  she  is  dangerously  ill,  that  he  will 
make  an  attempt  to  see  her.  Should  he  come,  the 
official  duty  of  the  notary  demanding  his  immediate 
apprehension  will  be  brought  into  painful  collision 
with  his  feeling  for  tiie  wretched  family.  He  is  well 
aware  also  that  the  powerful  Stuhlrichter,  Nyuzo,  is 
his  enemy,  from  his  having  thwarted  him  in  some 
electioneering  manoeuvres,  and  that  he  would  eagerly 
seize  on  such  a  pretext  to  effect  his  downfal.  Leaving, 
however,  the  "  Yillage  Notary  "  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxieties,  we  must  return  to  the  Fiscal,  Macskahazy. 

His  conversation  witli  his  patroness  is  interrupted 
by  a  slight  sound  of  rustling  among  the  trees,  as  if 
some  one  were  lurking  there ;  and  ahnost  at  the  same 
moment,   young  Akos  Rety,    the  stepson   of   the 


baroness,  having  returned  from  liunting,  enters  the  \ 
garden.    On  being  informed  of  the  drcumstances^  he 
proposes  to  search  the  wood,  for  (though  thinking  it   . 
probable  that  the  intruder  is  no  more  formidable  person 
than  some  poor  lad  from  the  village  in  quest  of  apples) 
he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  plaguing  the  cowardlj 
Fiscal    After  a  breathless  half-hour's  rim,  however, 
over  stock  and  stone  through  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  wood,  they  reach  its  opposite  lindt,  where  it  is 
separated  by  a  ditch  from  the  open  countiy,  and  having 
determined  that  it  has  been  a  £abe  ahum,  retum  bj  a  ' 
wide  circuit  to  the  house. 

All  was  still ;  the  night  was  dark  and  disagreeable, 
as  the  nights  in  October  often  are;   after  the  fine  i 
sunset,  large  heavy  masses  of  black  clouds  had  arisen 
slowly  and  piled  themselves  higti  above  the  horiion ; 
the  autumn  wind  moaned  across  the  wide  plain,  and  , 
the  leaves  shivered  and  fell  beneath  its  cold  touch.  ; 
Only  here  and  there  a  star  gleamed  faintly  forth,  and  | 
a  solitary  shepherd's  fire  cast  a  fitful  gleam  on  the 
few  surroundixig  objects,  whUe  the  distant  bark  of  a  dog  | 
in  the  village,  or,  at  intervals,  snatches  of  a  slow  plaintive  I 
chant  from  a  fire  at  some  distance,  broke  the  deep  < 
silence.    Scarcely  had  Akos  Rety  and  the  Fiscal 
disappeared,  before  the  fig^uru  of  a  man  clothed  in 
sheep-skins  and  wearing  the  broad  roimd  hat  of  the 
country,  rose  suddenly  from  out  of  the  ditch  at  the 
very  point  they  had  crossed.    He  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  listening  to  the  song,  and  then  walked  with  swift 
strides  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded.    As  he 
approached  the  fire  it  sometimes  fared  brightly  up, 
and  then  sunk  again  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable.   Near  it  sat  a  man  scraping  together  the 
burning  straw,  and  chanting  a  song,  of  which,  though 
the  words  were  cheerful,  the  time  was  extremelj  i 
plaintive :—  | 

i 
«  When  the  great  wide  world  was  all  ahared  oui 
They  cheated  us  out  of  our  home ; 
But  though  houseless  and  homeless  we  wander  about,  | 
We  are  free  wherever  we  roam." 

ii 

"Are  you  at  that  doleful  ditty  again,  old  fellow P" 
said  the  imknown  as  he  approached  the  singer  and 
laid  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  on  his  shoulder, 
"  What's  the  matter  with  you  P  " 

Peti — ^for  it  was  no  other  than  the  old  gipsy  with 
whom  we  have  already  become  acquainted — started  up, 
and  as  he  recognised  the  features  of  the  speaker, 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  fire  light. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Yiola !  if  any  one  should  see  you," 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  other  resisted  this  movement. 

'•  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Peti  P  "  was  the  repk, 
as  he  freed  himself  from  the  friendly  grasp.    "I'Te 
been  lying  in  the  ditch  till  I'm  wet  to  the  skin.   I  ; 
must  dry  myself."  I 

"No,  no!    you  must  away,"  urged  Peti;  "the  ' 
whole  village  is  full  of  your  enemies ;  you  must  run, 
Yiok,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  your  feet  will  carry  you ! "  | 

"Well,  well,  old  boy,"   answered  Yioli^  as  he  i 
stretched  himself  comfortably  out  by  the  fire;  "but  | 
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for  a  couple  of  miles  round  there  is  just  now  not  a 
living  soul  but  ourselves." 

"  But  they  know  you  a  couple  of  miles  off.  This 
very  afternoon,  when  we  were  talkinff  down  there  by 
St.  Vilmos*  Wood,  the  Pandours  standing  by  the  Retys' 
garden  knew  you." 

**  Ah,  indeed !  Well,  if  they  have  so  much  desire 
for  my  company,  I  am  ready  to  receive  them."  And 
he  dre^  the  pistols  irom  his  belt,  and  b^;an  to 
examine  them. 

"  Viola,  Viola !  your  rashness  will  be  your  destruc- 
tion." 

*'  So  much  the  better,  perhaps,"  replied  the  out- 
law, as  he  laid  down  a  hatchet  by  his  side;  "would  it 
not  be  better  to  die  at  once  than  to  live  as  I  live — 
cursing  the  daylight  that  may  guide  my  persecutors 
in  their  pursuit— trembling  when  a  bird  rustles  in  the 
brake — seeing  an  enemy  in  every  stump  of  a  tree  as  I 
I  walk  at  night  through  the  wooda — flying  from  men 
and  herding  amongst  the  beasts  of  the  forest — dream- 
ing of  prison  and  the  gallows  ?  Believe  me,  Peti,  such 
a  life  is  not  worth  caring  for." 

"  And  your  wife  and  children " 

"Ay,  my  wife  and  children!"  repeated  Viola, 
sighing  deeply  as  he  gazed  fixedly  at  the  fire,  which 
just  gave  sufficient  light  to  enable  Peti  to  perceive 
the  expression  of  profound  melancholy  that  over- 
spread his  manly  features. 

"iDon't  be  cast  dovrn,  comrade,"  said  the  gipsy, 
after  long  silence ;  "  things  may  come  round,  but  just 
now  you  must  get  out  of  the  way.  The  B;estoration 
is  at  hand,  you  know,  and  Nyuzo  would  like  well, 
before  the  elections,  to  make  a  merit  of  catching  you. 
Confound  him, — he  has  a  spy  amongst  us,  and  I  don't 
know  who.  If  I  hadn't  happened  to  meet  you  here 
it  would  have  been  all  over  with  you.  They  know 
you  thought  of  going  down  to  the  village  to-night, 
and  they've  got  everything  ready.  The  Pandours  are 
about  everywhere,  and  some  are  disguised  as  pea- 
sants. They've  locked  up  the  landlord  and  his  people, 
who  might  have  let  you  know — and  here  have  I  been 
sitting  this  hour,  humming  the  old  song  that  you 
might  hear,  and  sbaking  all  the  while  like  a  leaf." 

"  Where  is  my  wife  ? "  exclaimed  Viola,  suddenly 
starting  up ;  "  have  the  Pandours  been  to  her,  too  P  " 

With  great  hesitation,  and  omitting  all  the  most 
atrocious  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  woman,  the  gipsy  now  made  known  to 
VioU  what  had  happened  that  day, — ^namely,  that  his 
wife  and  children  had  been  driven  from  their  cottage, 
that  every  one  in  the  village  had  refused  them  shelter, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  any  apparent  connexion 
with  him — adding,  that  they  had  at  length  found  a 
refuge  at  Tengelyi's. 

"  My  wife ! — Suai !— in  the  hands  of  the  notary  P 
As  a  priaoner  P  " 

"No,  no;  she's  taken  good  care  of~oat  of 
Christian  oompassioa,  as  they  say." 

"  Christian  compassion ! "  muttered  Viola  between 
his  teeth ;  "and  if  it  should  only  be  a  trap P " 

"No;   this   once  you're  nustaken/'  replied  the 


gipsy  earnestly;  "but  don't  stop  talking  now — ^it 
may  cost  you  your  life.  Before  sunrise  I  must  be  at 
St.  Vilmos,  and  you'll  be  safe  in  the  forest  there. 
Come,  we'll  have  a  reckoning  with  them  some  day — 
a  little  bit  of  revenge  is  good  sometimes— but  wait 
a  bit." 

"  I  must  see  Tengelyi  first,"  said  Viok,  drawing 
back ;  "  he's  the  only  one  who  has  befriended  my 
poor  Susi." 

"  But  what  good  will  it  do  Tengelyi  if  they  catch 
you  P  "  said  Peti,  vainly  seeking  to  detain  him,  as  he 
turned,  and  was  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  village. 

"  There's  a  vile  plot  against  him,"  answered  Viola, 
as  he  moved  on,  followed  by  Peti,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined, if  he  could  not  avert,  to  share  his  fate :  "  he  shall 
know  of  it — ^to-morrow  may  be  too  late.  The  birds 
are  hungry  for  their  prey.  It  will  not  take  roe  more 
than  an  hour,  then  I'll  return  with  you  to  St. 
VUmos." 

Peti  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "It's  no  use, 
brother— it'll  come  to  no  good— but  I'll  go  with  you 
—if  they  hang  you,  I  don't  know  what  use  there  is 
for  old  Peti  in  the  world." 

Viola  pressed  his  hand  in  silence  and  they  walked 
on  towards  the  village,  where  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  capture  more  elaborate  than  any  ever 
known,  except  for  the  expected  visit  of  the  Ober- 
Gespann. 

This  grand  occasion  was  now  fast  approaching. 
The  Ober-Gespann  was  daily  expected  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Taksony,  to  be  present  at  the  triennial 
election  of  the  county  officers— the  Restoration  as  it 
is  termed.  The  two  parties— called  conservative  and 
liberal — though  in  reality  they  differed  little  more 
than  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin — ^which  bear  a 
different  inscription  but  are  of  the  same  metal — ^had 
mustered  their  forces,  and  were  vying  with  each  other 
to  the  utmost  capacity  of  their  respective  kitchens 
and  cellars,  in  their  hospitalities  towards  all  who  had 
votes. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  house  of  Vantomyi, 
the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  was  thronged  with 
guests  from  early  dawn,  although  the  county  depa- 
tation  was  not  expected  till  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  the  Ober-G^pann  himself  not  till  towards  even- 
ing. The  house  a  few  years  ago  had  been  one  of 
those  so  common  in  Hungary  that  scarcely  any  one 
who  has  travelled  in  that  country  can  have  failed  to 
see  such  a  one.  It  had  eight  windows  in  the  length, 
and  three  in  the  breadth  of  the  house ;  a  tower  at 
each  of  the  four  comers,  in  the  middle  a  large  door 
painted  red,  with  three  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and 
over  it  the  family  arms  cut  in  stone,  &c.  ftc.  all  of 
which  any  one  may  see  a  hundred  times  a  day.  But 
after  Mr.  James  Vantomyi  had  visited  England,  and 
had  become  affected  to  the  most  alarming  extent  with 
the  malady  of  Anglo-mania— so  prevalent  in  Hungary 
— ^he  had  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  another 
exactly  after  the  pattern  in  the  "London  Encyclopaedia 
of  Cottage  Architecture."    He  had  furnished  it,  too. 
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with  so  many  English  comforts  and  CQarenieiices 
that  the  Hangaruui  occupants  did  not  know  which  waj 
to  torn  themselTcs.  Nothing  was  wanting — ^not  even 
a  Bramah  lock — but  unfortunately,  it  happened  one 
daj  that  the  porter  got  drunk,  axid  mishud  the  key, 
and  as  3ir.  James,  who  always  carried  the  other,  was 
absent  at  Pesth,  the  household  remained  locked  up 
for  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  had  no  other 
mode  of  ingress  or  egress  than  by  the  drawing-room 
window. 

It  was  abready  growing  dark ;  a  tea-table,  quite  im 
tie  Emgluk  ttyle,  had  been  placed  for  the  Ober- 
Gespann,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  had  made  her 
last  arrangements  in  the  handsomest  rooms  of  the 
house,  which  were  destined  for  his  lordship's  use. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  deputation,  who  had  airired  at 
twelve  o'clock,  were  scattered  through  various  apart- 
ments, some  phiying  at  cards,  and  squabbling  in  the 
Latin  tongue;  others  engaged  in  a  hot  political  dispute, 
in  which  there  were  four  different  points  discussed  by 
thirty  persons,  who  took  twelve  different  views  of 
them— when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  principal  apart- 
ment was  torn  open — and  a  breathless  servant  ex- 
chiiming,  "  Here  he  is ! "  announced  to  the  company 
the  advent  of  the  great  man. 

Listantly  there  was  a  rush  toi^^ards  one'  comer, 
where  lay  a  heap  of  costly  furs,  without  which  a 
Magyar  never  considers  himself  in  full  dress,  and  then 
to  another,  which  served,  pro  tempore,  as  an  arsenal 
for  the  guests  to  deposit  the  numerous  weapons,  also 
indispensable  to  gala-costume  in  Hungaiy. 

"Domine,  ipeetabile! — I  do  assure  you  that  is  mine-^ 
green  with  martea;"  cried  the  Ober-Piscal,  detaining 
one  of  the  company  who  had  just  thrown  on  a  fur, 
and  was  hurrying  away  for  his  sword.  The  attacked 
party  manfully  defended  his  property,  and  the  Ober- 
Eiscal,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  in  the  wrong, 
desisted,  but  not  till  in  the  struggle  his  kalpag  (cap) 
^th  its  gold  band  and  heron's  plumes,  had  been 
knocked  off  and  trodden  upon. 

"I  can't  find  my  sword,"  cried  one,  forgetting  in 
this  new  loss  his  losses  at  cards,  which  he  had  before 
been  heavily  lamenting,  while  Soskuty  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  through  into  the  side  room  where  the 
furs  were,  prophesying,  like  Cassandra^  to  deaf  ears, 
that  he,  the  head  of  the  deputation,  would  have  to 
appear ^r/!eM  before  the  Ober-Gespann. 

"  Have  the  goodness,  I  beg !  Fray  make  way— • 
pray — I  am  the  head  of  the  deputation — blue  with 
gold  lace.  I  mtut  get  in !  Do  but  consider ! "  till  at 
length  the  garment,  with  the  loss  of  two  buttons  and 
somewhat  altered  colour,  (having  unfortunately  been, 
like  the  kalpag,  thrown  down  and  trampled  on,) 
reached  its  rightful  owner.  He  threw  it  on,  increasuig 
the  anxieties  of  the  deputation  not  a  little  by  cries  of, 
"Make  haste,  gentlemen!  You  might  have  been 
ready  long  ago !  The  Ober-Gespann  is  already 
arrived ! " 

The  confusion  rose  to  its  culminating  point ;  furs, 
swords,  and  kalpags  were  quarrelled  for,  and  the 
deputation  did  not  perceive  that  their  spokesman,  the 


Reverend  Dean  Zsolvay,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
walking  up  and  down,  rehearsing  his  speech,  nov  i 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  destitute  of  both  his 
official  decorations,  of  three-ooniered  hat  and  paUiwm^  ' 
or  mantle,  which  latter  he  had  put  off  on  aoooimt  of  I 
the  heat. 

"Let  us  go!  let  us  go!"  cried  Soskuty st  bet, 
turning  to  the  deputation,  which  now  thronged 
round  him  armed  and  fully  arrayed ;  "  we  must  reoeire 
him  in  the  halL" 

"Where's  the  hat?  the  clerical  mantle?  His 
Excellency  will  be  here  directly.  A  hat  here  for  his 
Reverence  the  Dean — any  sort  of  one,  so  it  is  but  i 
three-cornered,"  screamed  the  worthy  presideot,  nu- 
ning  up  and  down,  and  occasioning  ever  new  bustle 
and  confusion,  which  rose  to  a  more  and  more  despe- 
rate pitch  as  the  agonising  news  was  bruited  abou: 
that  the  Ober-Gespann  was  abready  on  the  TrttjiaiZt 
— ^m  the  village,  in  the  garden  itself !  At  length  the  hai 
was  found,  (some  passes  had  been  accidentally  set  on 
it,)  and  just  at  the  last  moment  the  Dean  was  prorided 
with  a  mantle,  and  the  whole  party  pressed  in  disorder 
into  the  halL 

It  was  a  splendid  deputation,  at  least  in  the  sense 
in  wliich  that  word  is  understood  in  Hungary,  tbnt  is 
to  say,  it  displayed  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  alverlace. 
Soskuty  glittered  so  that  the  blue  colour  of  his  shoit 
Hungarian  tunic  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and  his  red 
round  face  shone  with  the  double  consciousness  of  his 
costly  Baret,  and  his  dignity  as  chief  of  the  depu- 
tation. 

He  bowed  three  times  to  his  Excellency,  and  the 
deputation  did  likewise,  forming  themselves  into  a 
semicircle  with  much  clattering  of  spurs. 

A  solemn  silence  followed.    The  Ober-Gespann,  in 
spite  of  the  blue  spot  on  his  brow,  which  he  had  got 
by  his  carriage  having  been  upset  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  looked  iJl  smiling  condescension.    The 
Dean,  who  was  to  be  spokesman  on  the  occasion,  stood 
forward,  and  all  was  breathless  expectation.  Suddenly, 
however,  it  was  observed  that  the  orator,  as  he  looked 
at  the  manuscript  speech  which  he  held  in  hb  band, 
turned  very  pale.    At  length,  however,  he  began  in  ■ 
trembling  accents  to  pronounce  the  great  man's  long  i 
titles,  but  his  voice  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last  | 
faded  away  into  thin  air.    There  was  a  long  pause.  \ 
Soskuty  sUpped  behind  him,  and  whispered  "  Oat  with 
it,  for  heaven's  sake,  whatever  it  is !" 

The  orator  again  glanced  with  every  sign  of  terror 
and  perplexity  at  his  manuscript^  and  then,  makii^  a 
violent  effort,  began : — 

"You  enter  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  most 
revered  sir,  our  humble  circle ;  and  whereas  hitherto 
many  have  sighed  for  your  approach,  every  heart  is  nov  ' 
refreshed  by  your  presence." 

Here  the  Ober-Gespann  was  observed  to  cover  his 
smiling  face  with  his  handkerchief,  while  the  village 
pastor,  who  had  been  included  in  the  deputation,  I 
manifestly  grew  very  fidgetty. 

The  orator  proceeded  with  rather  more  courage  :— 
"  Heverence  and  gratitude  follow  your  footsteps ;  in 
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tile  whole  conntrj  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  proud 
to  regard  you  as  its  spiritual  head. 

"  My  good  sir,"  cried  the  Pastor,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per, "  I  tell  you  that's  a  speech  of  mine." 

"  How  jealous  those  parsons  are !"  observed  one  of 
the  deputation  to  his  neighbour,  and  they  both  turned 
again  to  listen  regardless  of  the  interruption.  The 
Dean  went  on : — 

"  The  humble  flock  now  standing  before  you"— the 
startled  deputation  shook  its  head  doubtfully — "is  but 
a  small  portion  of  those  which  feed  upon  your  pastures, 
and  he  who  leads  them  to  you,  though  he  wears  a 
better  garment,  is  no  better  than  the  rest."  Here 
Soskuty  looked  a  little  offended ;  some  of  the  spectators 
began  to  whisper,  and  his  Excellency  could  not 
quite  suppress  a  smile. 

"  Reverend  sir,  what  are  you  talking  about  P"  whis- 
pered Soskuty;  " do  pray  turn  over." 

The  Dean  half  beside  himself  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
went  on : — "Here  you  would  in  vain  seek  for  knowledge 
and  science ;  in  vain  for  patriotic  services  ;*  in  vain  for 
all  those  things  on  which  man  prides  himself.  You 
see  before  you  mere  boors—boors  in  their  holiday 
clothes."  Here  tlie  indignant  deputation  could  no 
longer  restrain  itself. 

"  Are  you  mad.  Dean  S&solvay  P  "  was  heard  from 
more  than  one  voice." 

"But  all  good  Chiistians,"  sighed  the  reverend 
orator  with  the  resignation  of  a  saint ;  "there  is  not 
an  infidel  in  the  whole  flock." 

"He  is  out  of  his  wits,"  cried  the  deputation; 
"  cry,  Efyen  /  and  drown  his  voice,"  and  they  all  began 
to  shout  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  speech  was 
inaudible. 

The  Ober-Gespann  returned  thanks  as  well  as  his 
risible  muscles  would  permit,  and  the  unfortiuuite 
orator  retired,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  despair  as  he 
rushed Jrom  the  room,  "Some  one  has  changed  my 
mantle.", 

"Where  did  you  get  hold  of  my  speech?"  cried 
the  little  Pastor,  elbowing  his  way  after  him  through 
the  crowd. 

"Leave  me  alone — ^leave  me  alone!  You  have 
made  me  wretched,"  was  the  answer. 

"So,  so!  .Very  fine!  You  go  and  deliver  my 
speech ;  and  to-morrow,  when  the  Bishop  comes  for 
the  visitation,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake !  what  induced  you  to  put  on 
my  mantle  ?  " 

"Your  mantle!" 

"Yes.  Feel  in  the  pocket,  and  you'll  find  the 
speech  I  ought  to  have  spoken." 

The  Pastor  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket,  drew 
forth  a  neat  packet,  clasped  his  hands  in  mute  con- 
sternation, and  the  two  orators  mourned  together 
in  silence. 

Li  the  meantime,  a  very  different  ,scene  was 
passmg  a  few  miles  off,  at  the  village  of  Tiszaret. 
Young  Akos  Rety  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
electioneering  bustle  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  of 
happiness  in  the  society  of  Tengelyi's  daughter,  Yilma^ 
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a  happiness  but  seldom  enjoyed  of  late ;  for,  partly 
inconsequence  of  political  difference,  and  partly  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  baroness,  a  coldness  had  sprung 
up  between  the  families,  which  had  ended  in  some- 
thing like  a  prohibition  of  intercourse ;  enforced  no 
less  on  the  side  of  the  poor  but  nobly-born  notary, 
than  on  that  of  the  wealthy  baron. 

But,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  his  wife  has 
been  tempted  to  disobey,  moved  partly  by  tender- 
ness for  the  young  people,  partly,  perhaps,  by  the 
maternal  frailty  that  urges  the  advantage  of  so  splen- 
did an  alliance  for  her  daughter.  Long  and  anxiously 
has  the  lover  been  waited  for;  for  he  has  had  to 
ride  in  a  pitch-dark  night  over  the  wide,  desolate 
steppe,  where  wolves  are  often  met  with,  and  to  make 
his  way  across  more  than  one  treacherous  marsh. 

Swiftly  have  the  hours  flown ;  and  now,  though  it 
is  very  late,  though  the  servants  have  long  since 
retired  to  bed,  and  even  the  mother  is  dozing  as  she 
sits  on  the  sofa  opposite,  the  lover  still  lingers,  and 
Yilma  can  scarcely  find  it  in  her  heart  to  bid  him  go. 
He  is  urgmg,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  and  love, 
that  they  shall  take  some  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
the  painful  suspense  of  their  present  position. 

"  Dearest  Vilma,  this  cannot  go  on ;  this  perpetual 
constraint  is  not  to  be  borne.  I  will  speak  with  your 
father." 

"  Oh,  no — no ! "  said  Vilma,  imploringly.  "  Until 
we  have  Baron  Rety's  consent,  there  is  no  hope  of 
his." 

"  My  father  will  not  refuse  it— believe  me,  he  will 
not.  If,  then,  I  open  my  heart  to  him — when  I  tell 
him  that  life  without  you  wiU  be  a  curse,  but  with 
you,  heaven — ^that  I  desire  of  him  nothing  but  his 

blessing ! "    Vilma  spoke  no  word  to  encourage 

her  lover's  hopes,  but  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
inexpressible  joy.  He  went  on : — "  Yes,  my  Vilma, 
we  will  be  happy !  I  have  already  spoken  with  your 
mother ;  I  have  explained  all  to  her.  I  possess,  at  a 
village  a  few  miles  from  here,  a  house  and  garden 
that  I  have  inherited  from  my  mother.  It  is  small 
and  simple,  but  it  is  my  own ;  there  we  will  begin 
our  little  scheme  of  happiness.  Your  parents  shall 
come  and  live  with  us,"  (Vilma  looked  radiant  with 
delight,)  "  and  your  little  brother,  too,  dearest.  Yes, 
and  old  Liptakin,  too,  shall  she  not  ?  She  loves  us 
aU  so ! " 

"  Old  Liptakin,  of  course ;  and  our  good  Pastor, 
Vandorz,  will  visit  us  very  often." 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands.  "  And  a  garden,  too ; 
you  said  a  garden,  did  you  not  P  " 

"Yes;  a  fine  krge  garden,"  he  replied,  pressing 
her  hands  between  his,  and  gazing  on  her,  while  in 
his  pale  cheek  and  flaming  gbmccT  there  spoke  a 
passion  that  half  terrified  her.  "Dearest,  best  be- 
loved !  say,  then,  once^-say,  once  more,  that  you 
will  be  mine ! " 

'*  Thine ! "  she  murmured,  faintly.  And  his  first 
burning  kiss  was  pressed  upon  her  lips. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  noise  in  the  next 
room,  as  if  a  heavy  body  had  fallen  to  the  ground; 
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then  a  stifled  cry,  and  the  tread  of  a  heavy  footstep. 
Yilma  screamed ;  (he  mother  sprang  from  the  sofa, 
where  she  had  been  dozing,  and  Akos  snatched  a 
candle  and  rushed  to  the  door.  As  he  entered  the 
next  room  he  saw  some  one  quit  it  by  the  opposite 
door ;  and  at  the  same  instant  he  stumbled  over  the 
body  of  a  man  that  ky  on  the  floor.  But  while  he 
'  bent  over  him  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  a  shot  was 
!  fired,  and  Akos  himself  fell  forward  bathed  in 
,    blood. 

iTo  b4  continued.) 


LA  PENSIEROSA. 

BY  0.  8.  NEWTON,  R.A. 

The  works  of  this  artist  have  a  eertain  refined 
elegance  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  themselves.  No 
one  could  so  well  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Sterne,  and 
give  us  the  presentment  of  his  characters.  His  forte 
was  in  "  pieces  de  caract^rc,"  and  in  the  representation 
of  gentle  humour.  But  his  powers  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  this  range,  for  in  his  "  Lear  and  Cordelia" 
he  proved  his  ability  to  represent  one  of  the  most 
touching  scenes  in  Sltakspeare.  Li  all  his  works 
there  is,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility — indicative  of  the  delicately 
organized  temperament  of  the  painter — who  unhappily 
became  a  prey  before  his  death  to  the  most  afliicting 
visitation  that  can  befal  humanity. 


THE  TENDENCIES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

SPEECH  OV  H.  BE  LAMARTINE,  AT  TUB  ]*RENCH 
▲CADEKT. 

"...  I  CAN  easily  comprehend  how  a  poetio  tem- 
perament can  allow  his  imagination  to  indulge  in 
lamwutations  over  pastoral  scenery,  over  the  fair  face 
of  nature,  banished  and  estranged  by  manufactories  ;— 
I  can  understand  the  complaints  of  such  a  mind  against 
our  age  of  machinery,  for  obscuring  heaven's  azure 
vault  with  sooty  exhalations,  and  cutting  up  with  the 
straight  lines  of  railways  the  winding  paths,  the 
daisied  greensward,  along  which  our  youthful  feet 
loved  to  wander.  But  if  we  cannot  frown  upon  such 
regrets  as  these,  still  the  elevated  and  just  judgment 
of  the  statesman  cannot  share  them,  cannot  sympathise 
with  them  ; — ^nay,  that  judgment,  were  it  even  to  take 
the  poetic  view  of  the  subject,  must  find  in  the  fevered, 
ceaseless  movement  of  the  industrial  world,  which 
renders  iron,  water,  fire,  eveiy  element,  the  active  and 
efficient  servant  of  man,  more  true  poetiy  than  in  the 
dull,  sluggish  inaction  of  ignorance  and  sterility,  the 
contemplative  repose  of  a  nature  which  multiplies  not 
the  works  of  God  by  the  works  of  man. 

We  have  heard  quoted,  in  support  of  the  opinion' 
against  industrial  progress,  iiie  great  modem  fact  of 
England.  But  that  opinion  may  be  confuted  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  very  authority  adduced  to  maintain  it. 
Let  my  opponent  turn  to  the  notes  of  "  Childe  Harold," 


and  he  will  find  the  point  started  and  decided  against 
him.  The  illustrious  poet  was  asked,  which  he  thought, 
science  or  nature,  most  poetical  P  He  pointed  to  the 
ocean,  saying,  "  In  my  turn,  I  will  ask  you  which  is 
most  poetical, — ^tliat  sea  empty,  bare,  deserted,  tra- 
versed only  by  the  savage  in  the  trunk  of  a  trce, 
hoUowed  by  himselfy—or  this  gulf  covered  with  vessels, 
each  bearing  within  it  under  the  shade  of  its  cloud  uf 
sails  thousands  of  disciplined  men,  and  riding  tlic 
subject  waves — subject  to  the  mighty  hidden  will  of 
its  hdmP"  Was  not  such  a  question  indeed  an 
answer? 

We  have  heard  machinery  condemned ;  and  yet, 
what  are  machines  but  the  artificial  hands  of  the  ope- 
rator? What  is  the  spinning-wheel — ^what  is  the 
spindle,  but  a  machine,  invented  by  the  spinner  in 
imitation  of  the  spider  or  the  silk-worm  P  What  is 
the  plough  itself  but  the  earliest  of  all  machines,  iu- 
vented  by  the  husbandman,  that  he  might  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  wrest  from  it  a  more  abun- 
dant crop,  with  less  cost  of  labour,  with  less  sweat  of 
browP 

For  man  everything  is  a  machine.  He  has  but  to 
think,  and  machines  are  the  unwearying  limbs  of  b:> 
mind,  working  while  he  rests.  The  animal  invents  u^^ 
machines — herein  lies  his  weakness ;  man  invents  and 
employs  them,  herein  lies  his  power.  They  are  so 
many  tokens  of  his  perfectibility.  Beware  then,  lest, 
while  condemning  industrial  operation,  you  may  be 
blaspheming  creation.  It  is  not  civilization,  corrupt 
and  greedy  of  gidn,  that  has  made  man  indostnal ; 
God  made  him  industrial  when  He  made  him  per- 
fectible.   Dp  not  rob  him  of  his  privilege. 

We  have  been  told  that  England  does  violence  to 
the  whole  world,  in  order  to  force  it  into  its  system  of 
barter  and  consumption.  I  will  neither  accuse  nor 
excuse  England.  History  accredits  not  the  judgments 
of  one  nation  against  another.  But  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  vast  dijQTerence  existing 
between  the  conquests,  however  violent,  however 
iniquitous,  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  industrial 
principle,  and  those  undertake  in  the  name  of  the 
military  system.  Through  whatever  garden  of  £<1^° 
conquering  Borne  passed,  she  left  behind  her  a  desolate 
wilderness.  Wherever  Carthage,  Tyre,  and  England 
have  gone,  their  vestiges  are  to  be  found  in  colonies, 
in  rising  nations,  in  masses  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

I  agree  with  those  who  condenm  the  unjust  opium 
war  with  China ;  yet  if  I  rise,  not  merely  to  thcliei^bt 
of  the  historian  who  sees  nothing  but  the  fact  before 
him,  but  to  the  height  of  that  philosophy  of  history, 
which,  in  its  comprehensive  glance,  takes  in  the  result:* 
as  they  effect  civilization  at  large ;  even  here  eau  1 
not  find  some  compensation  for  these  aggressions  of 
Enghmd  upon  the  East?  Who  can  tell  whether  the 
-•first  gun  fired  by  a  merchant  vessel*  in  tic  com- 
mencement of  the  Chinese  war,  may  not  have  throvo 
open  the  gates  of  a  new  world  ?  Who  can  tell  but  tiuit 
it  may  reunite  four  hundred  millions  of  active,  busy, 
thinking  men  to  the  great  community  of  Europcaa 
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nations  ?  And  if  this  be  so, — ^and  I  doubt  not  that  it  is 
so, — what  a  future  lies  before  us ! 

As  a  proof  how  cautiously  we  ought  to  speak  of  the 
results  of  the  most  trivial  occurrence,  the  most  ap- 
parently insignificant  dbcovery  in  industrial  art,  I 
content  myself  with  mentioning  three  facts — small 
indeed,  as  facts,  but  how  large  in  principle,  how  vast 
in  result! — ^facts,  by  apparent  accident,  yet  provi- 
dentially, coincident  in  their  occurrence  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  need 
do  no  more  than  mention  them. 

In  1763, 1  believe,  a  few  grains  of  tea  were  brought 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  curiosity,  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India ;  and  at  the  present  day  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  England,  Germany,  Russia^  Switzer- 
land, whole  fleets  of  three-decked  vessels  traverse  the 
ocean  every  six  months,  bearing  chests  of  tea,  the 
trade  of  two  worlds. 

Another  of  these  facts :  About  forty  years  ago,  the 
American  cotton-plant  was  brought  to  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt ;  it  was  cultivated  in  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  and 
now,  half  the  vessels  of  every  nation  are  employed  in 
transporting  to  Europe  the  cotton  of  the  NUe.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  the  eyes  of  politicians  have  been  opened, 
and  it  is  suddenly  remembered  that  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  forgotten  for  so  many  centuries  by  Commerce, 
is  the  shortest  way  to  the  Indies, — ^the  most  direct 
communication  between  the  continents. 

One  more  last  fact:  About  fifty  years  ago,  an 
English  mechanic  discovered  the  incalculable  power  of 
expansion  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
steam-engine  was  invented ! 

And  now,  what  is  the  result  of  these  three  in- 
dustrial facts  synchronizing  in  the  same  century? 
The  result  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  new  creation  of  the 
geographical,  political,  moral,  and  commercial  world ; 
the  result  is,  the  drawing  together  the  extremities  of 
the  earth ;  the  result  is,  the  fusion  of  languages,  races, 
manners,  interest ;  the  result  is,  an  increase  of  strength 
and  union  to  humanity  at  large,  such  as  Deity  alone 
can  estimate.  In  short,  the  result  is,  the  realization, 
in  a  future  and  not  distant  day,  of  that  vision  of 
every  age  and  every  creed,  universal  monarchy — ^the 
true  universal  monarchy,  of  commerce,  industry,  in- 
telligence and  thought." 


laebfefDS. 


ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.* 

Amidst  the  political  simmer  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
we  were  gkd  to  see  that  the  Berliners  did  not  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed  the  attainment  of  his  eightieth  year 
by  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  "the  Napoleon  of 
Natural  Science,"  as  he  has  been  appositely  called,  to 
convey  the  idea  that  in  mastery  of  mind,  and  com- 

(1)  "Ajp«cU  of  NatuK,  in  dilforent  Landi  and  difftront 
Chmatea;  with  Scientific  Eluddatloni. "  By  Alexander  Yon 
Humboldt  Tramlated  by  Mn.  Sabine.  Svoli.  Longman  &  Co. 
and  John  Murray. 


prehensive  grasp  of  intellect,  he  stands  forth  from 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  Gothe  once  exclaimed, 
after  receiving  a  visit  from  Humboldt,  "  What  a  man ! 
I  know  of  no  man  to  compare  him  to :  he  resembles 
a  source  of  ever-gushing  sweet  waters;  he  knows 
everything,  and  knows  thoroughly  what  he  does  know." 
This  is  an  excellent  definition  of  the  soundness  of 
Humboldt's  cydopedian  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
has  flourished  in  any  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  own. 

The  poet's  comparison  of  the  philosopher  to  "a 
source  of  ever-gushing  sweet  waters'*  harmonises 
most  happily  with  the  charming  character  of  "the 
Aspects  of  Nature ;"  of  which  we  propose  to  take  such 
a  survey  as  may  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  its 
vast  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  nature,  and  of  "  its 
unfailing  influence  on  the  feelings,  the  moral  dis- 
positions, and  the  destinies  of  man." 

The  first  edition  of  the  "Aspects"  was  published 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  its  literary  excellence 
and  high  scientific  aim  were  at  once  recognised  by  the 
reading  world.  Another  edition  was  prepared  by 
Humboldt,  when  he  was  at  Paris  in  1826 ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  added  an  Essay  on  Volcanoes,  with  a 
paper  on  "the  Vital  Power."  To  these  was  added 
"the  Rhodian  Genius,"  the  development  of  a  phy- 
siological idea,  which  originated  in  Humboldt's 
conversations  with  Schiller,  during  his  long  stay  at 
Jena :  the  philosopher  was  then  deeply  engaged  on 
the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  when  excited  by 
contact  with  chemically  different  subjects ;  researches 
which  well  assorted  with  the  poet's  recollection  of  his 
youthful  studies,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  above  paper, 
cleverly  characteriseii  by  William  Humboldt  as  a 
"  semi-poetic  clothing  of  severe  scientific  truths." 

Although  the  several  treatises  which  form  the 
"Aspects"  were  written  many  years  since,  their 
illustrious  author,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, — has 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a  third  edition 
of  his  book,  "  remoulding  it  entirely  afresh,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  present  time."  In  the  work 
as  it  originally  appeared,  the  treatises  themselves  are 
brief  and  may  be  described  as  the  literary  portion ; 
whilst  the  scientific  illustrations  are  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  Elucidations  or  Annotations,  which  in  the 
edition  before  us  have  been  either  enlarged  or  replaced 
by  new  and  more  comprehensive  ones.  The  treatises, 
therefore,  are,  so  to  speak,  the  texts  upon  which  the 
author  discourses  most  eloquently ;  whilst  the  Anno- 
tations illusirate,  in  the  higher  or  aesthetic  sense  of  the 
term,  the  study  of  Nature ;  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  insight  into  the  more  hidden  connexion  of 
the  different  powers  and  forces,  strongly  aided  "  by 
bringing  together  in  a  small  space  the  results  of  careful 
observation  on  the  most  varied  subjects ;  by  showing 
the  importance  of  exact  numerical  data,  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  them  by  well  considewd  arrangement 
and  comparison;  and  by  opposing  the  dogmatic  half- 
knowledge  and  arrogant  scepticism  which  have  long 
too  much  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  higher 
circles  of  society." 
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Li  exemplification  of  bringing  up  the  information 
to  tbe  present  time,  wc  may  mention  that  Humboldt 
has  arailed  himself  of  some  important  corrections  ob- 
tained within  the  last  few  months  in  the  hypsometrical 
comparison  of  the  cnlminating  summits  in  South 
America  and  Central  Asia : 

"  The  determinations  of  the  heights  of  two  mountains 
in  the  eanicm  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Boliria,  the  Corata 
and  the  Illimani*  have  been  freed  from  the  errors  which 
had  placed  those  mountains  above  the  Chimboraco,  Imt 
without  as  yet  restoring  to  the  latter  with  certainty  its 
ancient  preeminence  among  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
New  World.  In  the  Himalaya,  the  recently  executed 
trigonometrical  measurement  of  the  Kinchlnginga 
(28,178  English  feet,)  places  it  next  in  altitude  to  the 
Dhawalsgiri,  a  new  and  more  exact  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  which  has  also  been  recently  made." 

The  impressive  tone  of  the  "Aspects"  bears  eyidence 
of  the  advantages  under  which  the  work  originated — 
"  in  the  presence  of  natural  scenes  of  granacur  or  of 
beauty,— K)n  the  Ocean,  in  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  the  Steppes  of  Venezuela,  and  in  the  mountain 
wildernesses  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Detached  frag- 
ments were  written  down  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment,  and  were  afterwards  moulded  into  a  whole." 
Hence  the  book  is  not  a  mere  closet  study;  but  the 
broad  and  majestic  features  of  the  subject  are  trans- 
ferred with  artistic  and  literary  treatment  of  the 
highest  order;  and  the  pictures  of  tropical  sceneiy 
throughout  the  work  are  alike  distinguished  by  their 
vivid  fidelity  and  magnificence ;  this  immediate  con- 
tcmpktion  being  height^ned-^Humboldlyped,  so  to 
speak,— by  the  additional  force  of  the  Annotations. 

"  Steppes  and  Deserts,"  their  phenomena  and  phy- 
siognomy, are  treated  of  in  the  opening  chapter : 

"On  quitting  the  mountain  Tallevs  of  Caraccas,  the 
island-studded  lake  of  Tacarigua,  whose  surface  reflects 
the  stems  of  plantains  and  bananas,  and  on  leaving 
behind  him  meads  adorned  with  the  bright  and  tender 
green  of  the  Tahitlan  sugar-cane,  or  the  darker  verdure 
of  the  Oacao  groves,  the  traveller,  looking  southward, 
sees  unroll  before  him  Steppes  receding  until  they 
vanish  in  the  far  horizon."  "Like  the  ocean,  the 
Steppe  fills  the  mind  with  the  feeling  of  infinity.  .  .  . 
Yet  the  aspect  of  the  clear  transparent  mirror  of  the 
ocean,  with  its  light,  curling,  gently  foaming  sportive 
waves,  cheers  the  heart  like  that  of  a  friend ;  but  the 
Steppes  lie  stretched  before  us  dead  and  rigid,  like  the 
stony  crust  of  a  desolate  planet.  ...  In  Northern 
Europe,  the  Heaths,  which,  covered  with  a  single  race 
of  plants,  repelling  all  others,  extend  from  the  point  of 
Jutland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  may  be  resarded 
as  true  Steppes,— -but  Steppes  of  small  extent  and  hilly 
surface,  if  compared  with  the  Llanos  aud  Pampas  of 
South  America,  or  even  with  the  Prairies  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Barrens  of  the  Coppermine  River,  where  range 
countless  herds  of  the  shaggy  bufiUo  and  musk  ox.*' 

The  Traveller's  transition  to  the  sea  of  sand  then 
gives  rise  to  a  deduction  of  sublime  philosophy : 

"  Fresh  from  the  richest  luxuriance  of  organic  life,  he 
treads  at  once  the  desolate  margin  of  a  treeless  dcHcrt. 
Neither  hill  nor  cliff  rises,  like  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  boundless  plain,  only  here 
and  there  broken  strata  of  limestone,  several  hundred 
square  miles  in  extent,  appear  sensibly  higher  than  the 
adjoining  parts.  '  Banks ^  is  the  name  given  to  them  by 
the  natives ;  as  if  language  instinctively  recalled  the  more 


ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  when  these  elerationa 
were  shoals,  and  the  Steppes  themselves  were  the  bottom 
of  a  great  Mediterranean  sea.** 

The  analogy  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Desert  is  main- 
tained in  thus  speaking  of  the  plains  of  the  interior 
of  Africa : 

"  Like  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explore  them  thoroughly.  Thev  are  parts  of  a  sea  of 
sand,  which,  stretching  eastward,  separates  fruitful  re- 
gions from  each  other,  or  enclose  Uiem  like  islands ; 
as  where  the  Desert,  near  the  basaltic  mountains  of 
Harudsh,  surrounds  the  Oasis  of  Siwah,  rieh  in  date 
trees,  and  in  which  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon 
mark  the  venerable  site  of  an  ancient  civilixation.** 

This  is  picturesque  painting,  reflected,  but  with 
comparative  faintness,  even  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
Horace  Vemet*s  Desert  pictures.  The  climatology  of 
the  region  is  thus  concisely  given : 

"  Neither  dew  nor  rain  bathe  these  desolate  plains,  or 
develop  on  their  glowing  surface  the  germs  of  vegetable 
life;  for  heated  columns  of  air,  eveiywhere  ascending, 
dissolve  the  vapours,  and  disperse  each  swiftly  vanishing 
cloud." 

Tliesc  few  words  are  the  quintessence  of  a  treatise ; 
how  few,  yet  how  fitly  chosen ! 

From  the  Annotations  and  Additions  let  us  select 
a  few  instances,  the  value  of  which  must  be  extensively 
appreciated.  Por  example,  the  application  of  science 
to  the  nicer  appreciation  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  travel.  Estimates  of  the  fall  of  rivers,  of 
their  rapidity,  and  the  length  of  their  course,  are  so 
deceptive,  that  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  nearest  the  Spanish,  James's,  and  Long's 
Peaks,  was  estimated,  previous  to  the  important  ex- 
pedition of  Captain  Fremont,  sometimes  at  8,000,  and 
sometimes  at  3,000  feet ;  where&%  by  measurement, 
partly  trigonometrical,  and  partly  barometrical,  the 
elevation  of  these  peaks  is  proved  to  exceed  that  of 
any  of  the  summits  of  the  Andes  of  North  Mexico. 
It  was  from  a  similar  deficiency  of  barometrical  mea- 
surements, that  the  true  elevation  of  the  Himalaya 
continued  so  long  uncertain ;  but  now  the  resources 
which  belong  to  the  cultivation  of  science  have  in- 
creased in  India  to  such  a  degree,  that  Captain  Gerard, 
when  on  the  Tarhigang,  near  the  Sutlej,  nortli  of 
Shipke,  at  an  elevation  of  19,411  English  feet,  after 
breaking  three  barometers,  had  still  four  equally 
correct  ones  remaining.  Humboldt  was  the  first  lo 
represent  in  geometric  profile  the  form  of  entire 
countries ;  and  Fremont  has  applied  in  his  map,  on  a 
grand  scale,  this  graphic  method  of  portraying  the 
form  of  the  earth  in  a  vertical  direction,  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soHd  portions  of  our  planet  above  its 
watery  covering. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  adventurous  travellers, 
(Frdmont  and  his  companions,)  they  found  the  top  of 
Fremont's  peak,  (13,568  feet,)  visited  by  becs: 
"  perhaps,"  adds  Humboldt, "  like  the  butterflies  seen 
by  me,  also  among  perpetual  snow,  but  in  the  mucli 
more  elevated  regions  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  they  had 
been  carried  hither  involuntarily  by  ascending  currents 
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of  air.  I  have  seen  in  tlie  Pacific,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  coast,  large  winged  lepidopterous  insects  fall 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  having,  no  donbt,  been  car- 
ried far  ont  to  sea  by  land  winds." 

Of  the  Bison,  or  American  buffalo,  we  find  sdme 
interesting  traits ;  inter  alia,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  bison  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  progress 
of  geography  in  trackless  mountainous  regions.  These 
animals  wander  in  winter  in  search  of  a  milder  climate, 
in  herds  of  several  thousands,  to  the  south  of  th& 
Arkansas  Biver.  In  these  migrations,  their  size  and 
unwieldiness  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  pass  over 
high  mountains.  When,  therefore,  a  well-trodden 
buffalo  path  is  met  with,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  it,  as 
being  sure  to  conduct  to  the  most  convenient  pass 
across  the  mountains.  The  best  routes  through  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  in  the  south-west  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the 
Platte,  and  between  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Colombia  and  the  Bio  Colorado  of  California^  were 
thus  marked  out  beforehand  by  buffalo  paths.  The 
advances  of  settlement  and  cultivation  have  gradually 
driven  the  buffalo  from  all  the  Eastern  States :  they 
formerly  roamed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
of  the  Ohio  far  beyond  Pittsburg. 

Probably,  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  phenomenon 
than  the  Oases,  islands  dispersed  in  the  sea  of  sand, 
and  containing  springs  of  water  and  a  flourishing 
vegetation,  to  refresh  the  exhausted  traveller,  and  to 
show  to  man  the  unfailing  Providence  of  God  in  the 
extremities  of  peril  and  suffering.  The  ancients 
reckoned  but  three  of  those  Oases,  which  Strabo  com- 
pared to  the  spots  on  a  panther's  skin;  but  their 
number  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  travellers.  The  third  Oasis  of  the 
ancients,  now  called  Siwah,  was  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  the  homed  Ammon,  and  the  supposed  periodically 
cool  fountain  of  the'  Sun.  The  ruins  of  Ummibida, 
(Omen-Beydah,)  belong  incontestibly  to  the  fortified 
caravansaries  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  therefore 
to  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  early  dawn  of  civilization.  The  word 
Oasis,  according  to  Strabo,  Herodotus,  and  Wessel, 
is  Egyptian,  and  synonymous  with  Auasis  and  Hyasis. 
In  the  later  times  of  the  Caesars,  malefactors  were 
sent  to  the  Oases ;  being  banished  to  these  islands,  in 
the  sea  of  sand,  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  have 
sent  criminals  to  the  Falklands  or  to  New  Holland. 
Escape  by  the  ocean  is  almost  easier  than  through  the 
desert.  The  fertility  of  the  Oases  is  subject  to  dimi- 
nution by  the  invasion  of  sand. 

The  Mar  de  Sargasso  has  long  puzzled  geographers 
and  navigators  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  expression. 
Humboldt,  from  his  own  careful  researches,  and  from 
the  comparison  of  the  logs  or  journals  of  many  Eng- 
lish and  French  vessels,  considers  the  Mar  to  include 
two  banks  of  fucus,  of  which  the  greater  and 
easternmost  one,  of  a  lengthened  shape,  is  situated 
between  the  parallels  of  19^  and  34^  N.  lat.,  in  a 
meridian  of  seven  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  Island 


of  Corso,  one  of  the  Azores;  while  the  lesser  and 
westernmost  bank,  of  a  roundish  form,  is  situated 
between  the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas,  (lat.  25^  — 
31®,  long.  66^—74®,)  the  two  banks  being  connected 
by  a  transverse  band  of  Fucus  natans ;  and  the  two 
groups  and  the  band,  under  the  old  name  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  occupy  altogether  a  space  exceeding  six 
or  seven  times  the  area  of  Germany.  These  inferences 
have  been  approved  and  adopted  by  Majon  Bennell,  in 
liis  great  work  on  Currents.  This  vegetation  of  the 
ocean  presents  the  most  remarkable  example  of  an 
assemblage  of  "  social  plants "  of  a  single  species ; 
its  uniformity  has  no  parallel.  Yet,  the  astonishment 
of  the  companions  of  Columbus  in  1492,  when  sur- 
rounded by  sea-weed  nninterraptedly  from  Sept.  16 
to  Oct.  8,  shows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  pheno- 
menon at  least  was  previously  unknown  to  the  sailors. 
Humboldt  has  determined  the  ship's  place,  while 
Columbus  was  traversing  these  meadows  of  sea-weed ; 
from  which  we  Icani  that  for  three  centuries  and  a- 
half  the  situation  of  this  great  accumulation  of  fucus, 
whether  resulting  from  the  local  character  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  from  the  direction  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  has  remained  the  same  in  the  ever-moving 
oceanic  element. 

"The  Ship  of  the  Desert,"  or  "the  Land-Ship," 
is  the  oriental  poetic  name  for  the  Camel ;  though  it 
is  not  merely  the  carrier  of  the  desert,  the  link 
which,  rendering  communication  between  different 
countries  possible,  connects  them  with  each  other: 
he  is  also,  as  Carl  Bitter  has  shown,  the  principal  and 
essential  condition  of  the  nomadic  life  of  nations  in 
the  patriarchal  stage  of  national  development,  in  the 
hot  parts  of  our  planet,  wher§  rain  is  either  alto- 
gether wanting  or  very  infrequent.  No  animaFs  life 
is  so  dosely  associated  by  natural  bonds  with  a  par- 
ticular ^tage  of  the  development  of  the  life  of  man, 
— a  connexion  historically  established  for  several 
thousand  years, — as  the  life  of  the  Camel  among  tlie 
Bedouin  tribes.  Its  use  is  even  spreading  in  this  age 
of  mechanical  locomotion ;  forty  camels  having  very 
recently  been  introduced  into  Java  from  Teneriffe. 

Another  zoological  distribution,  worthy  of  note,  is 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  being  the  haunt  of 
troops  of  dogs  descended  from  those  introduced  by 
the  colonists,  but  which  have  become  completely  wild ; 
dwelling  together  in  subterraneous  hollows,  and  often 
attacking  with  bloodthirsty  rage,  the  human  race 
whom  their  progenitors  served  and  defended.  If  the 
society  of  these  dogs  becomes  too  numerous,  some 
families  detach  themselves,  and  form  new  colonies. 
The  annotations  to  this  passage  extends  to  nearly  five 
pages,  illustrative  of  the  economy  of  the  dog,  and 
containing  several  new  facts.  The  extent  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  we  may  here  mention,  is  so 
great,  that  while  their  northern  margin  is  bordered 
by  palm-trees,  their  southem  extremity  is  almost 
continually  covered  with  ice. 

The  philosophic  mind  of  Humboldt  is  nowhere 
more  beautifully  characterised  in  these  volumes  than 
in  his  frequent  reference  to  "  the  moral  dispositions. 
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Ad  the  destinies  of  man,"  and  an  elevated  appre- 
dation  of  his  agencies.  In  a  note  on  "  the  cnltivation 
>f  farinaceoos  grasses,"  he  tells  us  a  negro  slave  of 
;he  great  Cortes  was  the  first  who  cultivated  wheat 
in  New  Spain.  He  had  found  three  grains  of  it 
iroongst  the  rice  which  had  been  brought  from  Spain 
for  provision  for  the  army.  In  the  Franciscan  con- 
rent  of  Quito,  Humboldt  saw  preserved  as  a  relic  the 
earthen  vessel  which  had  contained  the  first  wheat 
sown  there  by  the  Franciscan  monk.  Fray  Jodoco 
Kixi,  a  native  of  Ghent  in  Flanders.  Our  philosopher 
was  asked  by  the  monks  to  explain  to  them  the 
inscription  on  the  vessel,  which  they  thought  must 
contain  some  mystic  reference  to  the  wheat.  Hum- 
boldt read  the  motto,  in  the  old  German  dialect, 
which  was,  "Whoso  drinks  from  me,  let  him  not 
forget  his  God."  "I  too,"  says  Humboldt,  "felt 
with  the  monks  that  this  old  German  drinking  vessel 
was  a  truly  venerable  relic.  Would  that  there  had 
been  preserved  everywhere  in  the  New  Continent  the 
names,  not  of  those  who  made  the  earth  desolate  by 
bloody  conquest,  but  of  those  who  first  entrusted  to 
it  these  its  fruits  so  early  associated  with  the  civili- 
zation of  mankind  in  the  Old  Continent !"  This  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  sentiment,  worthy  of  the  enlightened 
author,  who  points  out  to  minds  oppressed  with  the 
cares  or  the  sorrows  of  life,  the  soothing  influence  of 
tlie  contemplation  of  nature,  as  peculiarly  precious. 

Here  we  must  halt  in  our  discursive  glance  at  the 
rich  store  of  philosophical  truths  which  this  work 
presents.    We  shall  return  to  it  next  month. 


RECENT  WORXS  OF  HCTION. 

THX  OGILVIES.^ 

To  say  that  %  book  is  very  clever,  is  to  ascribe  to  it 
the  most  marketable  quality, — ^the  most  popular  ex- 
cellence of  the  present  day ;  and  this  quality  will,  we 
believe,  be  ascribed  to  **  The  Ogilvies,"  on  a)l  hands. 
Now,  although  this  is  a  clever  age,  and  everything 
that  is  to  find  favour  with  the  age  must  be  clever; 
and  although  devemess  ia  a  very  good  thing ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  beauty  and  goodness 
in  any,  even  the  lower,  departments  of  art.  To  assert 
that  a  novel  ought  to  be  clever,  is  tantamount  to 
saying,  that  a  work  of  amusement  ought  to  be  amusing; 
and  no  one,  in  mercy  to  the  reading  world,  ought  to 
sit  down  and  writo  a  novel  without  the  power  of 
making  something  clever  of  it — at  least,  something 
clever  enough  to  be  amusing.  Oh !  ye  multitudinous 
novelists !  would  ye  only  be  clever,— even  eleveriih  / — 
and  we,  who  are  compelled  to  read  your  works,  would 
be  thankful !  There  is  a  thing  towards  which  it  is 
forbidden  us  to  be  charitable,  and  that  thing  is  called — 
Stupidity.  If,  as  Schiller  tells  us,  the  gods  themselves 
"  fight  in  vain"  against  that  hateful  thing,  what  shall 
small  critics  do  \  They  can  but  rejoice  when  the  heavy 
tyrant  ceases  awhile  from  her  oppression ;  as  we  do  at 


(I)  "  The  OgiWies."  A  Norel.  3  roll,  poit  8to.  Chapman  ft  HaU, 
Strand. 


preset)  under  the  influence  of  a  tale  which  has  not  a 
partide  of  stupidity  in  it,  and  contains  far  better  things 
than  devemess,  even. 

From  internal  evidence,  merely,  we  should  jadge 
that  "The  Ogilvies"  is  the  work  of  a  woman— a 
young  woman— and  a  woman  of  great  and  growing 
talent.  The  youthfulness  would,  a  priori^  be  against 
her,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  well  that 
although  years  do  not  always 

" ^bring  the  philoBophic  mind," 

they  bring  that  experience  which  gives  the  right  form 
and  colour  to  the  things  of  this  earth.    They  kno^w 
that  in  the  season  of  blossoms  we  must  not  look  for 
fruit; — ^that  while  the  metal  is  still  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  we  cannot  know  the  device  and  legend  which 
it  will  receive,  and  which  will  give  it  ite  due  value. 
But  there  are  two  sides — ^rather  should  we  say,  two 
hundred  sides — ^to  every  question.    Nature,  which 
is  one  vast  uniformity,  is  also  an  infinite  diversity. 
Take  this  novel,  for  instance.    (We  presume  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  labour  in  us  to  prove  that  this 
novel,  viewed  in  a  high  region  of  thought,  is  as  much 
a  work  of  nature  as  a  plant  or  an  infant.)    It  is  eyi- 
dently  written  by  a  young  person, — ^it  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
full  of  hope  and  trust.    But  in  the  heart  and  head  of 
the  writer  things  have  entered  early,  which  come  to 
other  people  much  later.    Toil,  and  thought,   and 
sorrow,  and,  what  springs  up  from  such  s&d  in  all 
good  mental  soil— charity  and  unselfishness.    These 
things  temper,  and  direct,  and  sanctify  the  strong 
passion,  the  overflowing  feeling,  which  give  life  and 
sunshine  to  this  unpretending  story.    After  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  be  needless  to  explain  that  "The 
OgUvies  "  is  a  love  tale.    And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  because  love  is  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  generally  attractive  theme  to  all  men  and  women 
who  do  not  forget  their  humanity,  that  it  has  been  so 
hackneyed  and  misused  by  writers  of  fiction.    It  is, 
indeed,  the  commonest  of  all  subjecte,  because  it  is 
the  best,  the  largest,  the  most  universal.    Let  us 
then  give  "  honour  due "   to  those  who  treat   it 
worthily,  according  to  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  as  the 
author  of  "  The  Ogilvies  "  has  done.    She  touches  it 
reverently,  gently,  doquently.    Never  once  do  we 
meet  in  these  pages  either  affected  or  real  ridicule, 
foolish  sentimentality,  or  common,  coarse  notions  on 
this  subject,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  every  man 
and  woman,  and  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  is 
sacred,  even  in  this  desecrating  generation,  to  all  who 
are  any  credit  to  the  race. 

"  The  Ogilvies  "  are  a  highly  respectable  and  suffi- 
ciently moneyed  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (afterwards  Sir 
Hobert  and  Lady)  Ogilvie,  and  their  daughter,  Kathe- 
rine,  form  one  branch,  and  two  cousins — Hugh  and 
Eleanor— form  the  other.  They  are  united  by  the 
ties  of  affection  as  well  as  of  rehitionship.  Hugh 
Ogilvie  is  his  uncle's  heir,  and  is  very  fond  of  his 
cousin  Katherine,  having  been  brought  up  m  the 
house  with  her.  Hugh  is  a  kind,  sffectionate,  un* 
intellectual  young  man ;  what  the  French  characterise 
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as  being  d^une  bonne  pdte,  Wliile  yet  a  youth,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  marry  his  young 
cousin ;  her  parents  also  take  it  for  granted  that  as  the 
boy  and  girl  are  much  attached  to  each  other,  they  will 
be  properly  matched  as  husband  and  wife.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  book  Katherine  is  an  undeveloped  girl  of 
sixteen,  with  the  germs  of  high  intellect  and  strong 
passion  within  her.  She  reads  much,  and  dreams 
more.  Her  parents  and  her  cousin  Hugh  know  no 
more  of  what  is  struggling  for  life  within  her  soul, 
than  they  know  of  the  business  transacted  in  Sirius. 
Her  cousin  Eleanor  is  a  sweet  thoughtful  girl,  a  few 
years  older  than  Katherine,  who  could  understand 
her ;  but  they  seldom  see  each  other,  and  Katherine's 
passionate  nature  expands  into  life,  and  threatens  to 
monopolize  all  her  faculties,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  friendly  guide  or  adviser.  She  has  no  one  to 
look  to  for  support  but  herself  and  a  higher  power, 
which,  in  the  depths  of  her  most  passionate  ecstasy  or 
suffering,  she  never  forgets.  The  dawn  of  love  upon 
this  guileless,  strong-hearted  girl,  is  well  described. 
The  reader  is  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  the  real  sun 
or  the  mock  one  which  is  glowing  on  the  horizon,  but 
as  the  effect  upon  the  sun-worshipper  would  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  he  is  struck  with  the  truth  of  the 
representation.  It  occurs  at  Katherine's  "  first 
party."  She  goes  with  an  anticipation  of  pleasure,  and 
is  a  little  disappointed  at  first.  Like  all  persons  of 
powerful  imagination,  she  expected  too  mudi.  Let  us 
give  a  quotation  from  this  scene : — 

'*  Katherine  took  most  interest  in  her  own  sex,  who, 
with  their  zephyr-like  dresses,  and  smiling  air,  at 
least  approached  her  ideas  of  outward  grace ;  but  the 
*  fine  gentlemen '  of  a  modem  drawing-room  did  not 
at  all  resemble  the  heroes  with  whom  the  romance- 
loving  girl  had  peopled  her  world.  She  scarcely 
bestowed  a  glance  upon  any  of  them. 

'*  At  last,  while  her  eyes  were  vacantly  fixed  on  the 
door,  it  opened,  and  admitted  a  gentleman.  Katherine 
looked  at  him;  and  in  this  instance  her  gaze  was 
attracted  a  second  time— a  third — ^until  it  rested  per- 
manently on  him. 

"  He  was  in  truth  a  man  of  striking  appearance : 
not  from  his  personal  beauty,  for  there  were  many  in 
the  room  whose  features  were  more  perfect  than  his ; 
but  from  an  inexpressible  dignity,  composure  of  manner, 
and  grace  of  movement,  to  which  his  tall  figure  gave 
every  advantage.  His  clear,  open  countenance  was  not 
disfigured  by  any  of  the  modem  atrocities  of  mous- 
tache and  imperial ;  no  starched  white  cravat  hid  the 
outline  of  his  chin  and  upper  throat ;  and  his  dark 
crisped  hair  was  thrown  back,  giving  a  classic  beauty 
to  tlie  whole  head.  He  had  a  complexion  of  clear  brown, 
and  calm  contemplative  eyes,  of  that  dark  grey  which 
seems  ever  changing  in  hue  and  expression.  But  no 
description  of  features  would  adequately  convey  an  idea 
of  the  nameless  air  which  at  once  impressed  aa  ob- 
serving mind  with  the  conviction  that  this  man  was 
different  from  other  men.  Even  slight  irregularities  of 
dress — usually  puerile  and  contemptible  affectations — 
were  by  him  made  so  completely  subservient  to  the 
wearer,  that  the  most  captious  could  not  accuse  him 
of  conceit  or  eccentricity.  Had  he  appeared  in  a 
Roman  toga,  he  would  have  carried  it  with  an  air  that 
would  have  identified  the  dress  with  the  man,  and  pre- 
vented both  from  seeming  ridiculous. 

•'  This  was  he  on  whom  Katherine's  young  eyes  rested 
the  moment  he  entered  the  room.    Let  the  world  laugh 


as  it  will  at  first  impressions—or,  as  we  might  say  with 
the  poet, — 

'  Love  at  first  sight,  first-bom.  and  heir  to  all.' 
We  do  not  ourselves  go  so  fiir  as  Tennyson.  First  im- 
pressions are  not  love ;  but,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
foretel  the  glorious  noon  into  which  they  at  last  expand, 
so  does  this  faint,  shadowy  light  often  brighten  into  the 
broad  day  of  love. 

"  Oh  !  Katherine,  simple  Katherine  !  who  watched 
that  face  with  a  vague  deepening  interest,  feeling  certain 
that  she  had  seen  it  before — it  seemed  so  familiar,  yet 
so  new ;  to  whom  that  one  stately  form  appeared  at 
once  to  individualise  itself  from  every  other  in  the  room  ; 
whose  eye  followed  it  with  a  pleased  consciousness  that 
it  brought  sunshine  wherever  it  moved !  Dear  Kathe- 
rine t  you  are  not  the  first  to  whom  a  life's  destiny  has 
thus  come  at  once,  forcing  the  acknowledgment  that 
there  are  in  human  nature  strange  and  sudden  impulses, 
which,  though  mysterious  in  their  exercise,  and  still 
more  so  in  their  causes,  are  nevertheless  realities  1 " 

This  hero,  Paul  Lynedon,  comes  to  spend  a  week 
with  the  Ogilvies  shortly  after  Katherine  first  sees 
him.  He  looks  upon  her  as  a  mere  child— an  unin- 
formed girl ;  but  like  all  half-worldly  and  only  half- 
truthful  men,  who  are  vain,  he  is  well  content  to 
rouse  her  admiration  of  himself,  although,  at  that 
very  time,  he  is  in  love,  or  fancies  himself  in  love,  with 
Eleanor. 

"  He  was  flattered  at  having  so  completely  conquered 
the  shyness  of  this  young  creature,  who,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  sudden  passion  for  Eleanor,  had  at  once  interested, 
amused,  and  puzzlwl  him.  He  could  not  but  perceive 
the  admiring  reverence  of  himself  which  her  whole 
manner  unconsciously  showed ;  and  a  proud  man  likes 
to  be  worshipped  and  looked  up  to,  especially  by  the 
other  sex.  To  be  sure,  Katherine  was  still  a  mere  child ; 
but  there  was  something  even  in  the  devotion  of  a  young 
girl  that  gratified  his  self-esteem  and  love  of  approba- 
tion— both  very  strong  in  Paul  Ljuedon. 

"So  his  manner  towards  Katherine  took  a  deeper  and 
tenderer  meaning — ^more  so  than  even  he  intended  it 
should.  Though  the  other  fair  image  which  he  fancied 
so  dear,  still  lingered  in  his  head,  and  he  was  haunted 
all  that  evening  with  shadowy  visions  of  Eleanor,  still  he 
talked  to  Katherine  as  men  will  idly  talk,  never  thinking 
that  every  low  affectionate  tone,  every  speaking  look, 
thoughtlessly  lavished  on  an  interesting  girl,  went  deep 
to  the  most  passionate  recesses  of  a  woman's  heart." 

After  Eleanor  had  left  her  uncle's  house,  Paul  goes 
there  again,  and  having  ascertained  where  to  find  the 
object  of  his  love,  he  determines  to  seek  her  out  and 
offer  her  his  hand.  He  spends  the  day  there,  and 
makes  himself  as  agreeable  and  amiable  as  he  can  to 
every  one  of  the  family,  although  his  mind  is  full  of 
thoughts  of  Eleanor  and  anticipation  of  success. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  and  projects 
Paul  felt  happy.  He  took  leave  of  the  family,  of 
Katherine  especially,  with  a  cheerful>  tender  light  in 
his  eyes— those  beautiful  soft  grey  eyes  which  at  times 
were  more  eloquent  than  even  his  tongue. 

" '  I  am  going  a  short  journey,  but  1  shall  not  be  away 
long.  A  fortnight,  at  furthest,  will  see  me  again  at 
Summerwood.' 

"  *  We  shall  be  happy  to  soe  you,  Mr.  Lynedon/  said 
Sir  Robert,  cordially.  '  You  see  we  make  you  quite  one 
of  the  family.' 

'• '  It  is  my  greatest  happiness,'  answered  Paul,  with 
a  delighted  look  and  a  tone  of  deeper  earnestness  than 
Katherine  had  ever  heard  him  use.    It  made  her  little 
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bear!  flatter  vildlj.  Qaicker  fttll  it  throbbed  vhn 
Lynedoa  entreated  Sir  K^^bert  not  to  stir  from  tbe  fire- 
•idfc  •  Toorgood-bjeand  good-«pecd  shall  be  the  last, 
dear  Kaiherine,  if  yon  vill  come  with  me  to  the  door.' 

"  She  did  to,  trembling  ail  orer.  When  thej  stood 
together  in  the  hail,  he  took  both  lier  hands  in  hia^and 
held  them  there  for  a  long  time,  looking  down  tenderij 
vpon  her  agitated  hot, 

"  'Toa  vill  think  of  me  when  I  am  awajt  Ton  will 
be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  come  back  again  r  he  whispered, 
in  those  low  winning  tones  which  men  lik*  him  thought- 
lesljr  poor  into  a  joong  girl's  ear. 

"  '  Yes !'  was  all  she  eoold  answer;  bat  he  mw  that 
her  slight  frame  qnlTered  like  a  leed,  and  that  the 
large  limpid  eyes  whieh  she  raised  to  his  for  one  instant 
onl J,  were  swimming  in  tearsw  As  he  gazed,  a  thrill  of 
pleased  vanitj,  not  nnmingled  with  a  deeper,  tenderer 
.  feeling,  eame  orer  Paul  Lynedon.  With  a  sudden 
impulse  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  tearfnl  eyes, 
the  trembling  lipe,  which  had  silently  betrayed  so 
moch. 

'^'Ood  bipsi  yoo,  Eatherine— dearest  Katherine!* 
were  his  last  words.  Their  echoes  rang  throoghher  life 
foryean^ 

"  Lynedon,  as  he  rode  home,  felt  rather  anncnred  that 
he  had  committed  himself  in  this  way.  Bat  he  could 
not  help  it,  she  looked  so  pretty.  And  then  she  was  a 
mere  child  after  all,  and  woold  be  his  little  cousin  soon, 
he  hoped.  With  this  thought,  he  dismissed  the  sabject, 
and  the  imige  of  Katherine  glided  into  that  of  Eleanor 
Ogilrie. 

"  Bat  she— the  yoong  ereatore  whom  he  left  behind- 
stood  there  absorbed  in  a  trance  of  delirioos  raptore. 
She  saw  nothing— felt  nothing— bot  the  ranished  fiice, 
and  the  touch  thai  lingered  on  her  lipe  and  eyelids.  It 
seemed  as  if  with  this  kiss  a.  new  sool— his  soul— had 
passed  into  her  own,  giring  it  a  second  life.  She  awoke, 
as  if  in  another  world,  feeling  her  whole  being  changed 
and  soblimaied.  With  her  eyerything  in  existence  now 
tended  towards  one  thought,  one  desire,  one  passionate 
yet  solemn  prayer,  that  she  might  one  day  be  worthy  to 
lay  down  her  life,  her  lore,  her  reiy  soal,  at  the  feet  of 
Ftal  Lynedon. ' 

Upon  such  a  qnickaand  does  Katberine  Ogilvie 
build  her  palace  of  loye.  And  for  three  years,  daring 
which  time  she  sees  nothing  of  him  (for  he  is  abroad), 
and  hears  nothing  of  hiid,  beyond  a  letter  of  farewell 
on  his  departur*;,  as  false  as  his  kiss,  above  recorded — 
she  continues  to  love  and  worship  him  in  her  inmost 
heart — and  is  happy.  Paul  Lyncdon's  cliaracter  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  following  conversation.  It  is 
one  not  uncommon  among  the  educated  classes  of  the 
present  day.  Philip  Wychnor  is  a  young  literary 
man,  Eleanor  Ogilvie's  lover,  separated  from  her  by 
circumstances,  and  at  the  present  moment  under  the 
delusion  that  his  new  acquaintance  Lynedon  is  about 
to  be  married  to  Ais  Eleanor.  David  Drysdale  is  a 
learned  oddity,  a  good  man,  and  a  friend  of  Philip 
Wychnor. 

" '  It's  of  no  use.  I  can't  make  out  that  young  man 
at  all.    Can  your 

"*i1  What  young  man  V  asked  Philip,  startled  out 
of  his  own  silent  thoughts. 

** '  Paul  Lynedon,  of  course.  I  should  like  to  anato- 
mize him— that  is,  his  soul.  What  a  splendid  physio- 
logical study  it  would  make  1  * 

•• '  Would  it  1   said  Philip,  abruptly. 

"  '  Yes,  certainly  1  I  have  been  trying  the  experiment 
myself  for  some  days.  Having  nearly  come  to  the  end 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  I  intend  to  begin  the  grand 


of  man,  aid  my  fini  m^ftt  ikall  be  Fknl 
Lynedon.    What  do  yon  think  of  hunl' 

"  Philip  cooquered  a  rising  sftmn,  and  aid,  firmly. 

*^*  He  seems  an  intellectual  man,  and  b  doubtlesB  an 
BoUe-hearted  as  he  looks.' 

'"There's  the  thing!  Ashe  looks--«a  be  seeMs!  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  say,  cm  he  is.  He  poazle^ 
me  just  like  the  old  fikble  of  the  chameleon.  View  him 
al  difiereni  times,  and  be  appears  of  dillerent  colours ; 
and  yci  jtm  can't  ny  be  diangcs  his  skin — *t3M  the  same 
animal  after  alL  The  change  is  but  tbe  efleei  of  the 
light  thnwgb  whieh  be  paaaBi  To-night  be  seeined 
quite  diflTerent  from  tbe  individoal  whom  I  bad  the 
honour  of  meeting  yesterday  at  Mrs.  lAncsster^sL  Yet 
I  don't  believe  Psnl  Lynedon  Is  either  a  liar  or  a  hypo- 
crite ;  it  eoold  not  be  ao,  with  his  head.'  And  DaTid, 
who  was  a  phrenologist  as  well  as  a  phynognomist,  in- 
dulged his  young  friend  with  a  long  disooorse,  which 
had  for  its  subject  the  sknll  and  features  of  Lynedon. 

** '  Tbe  question  lies  here,'  eontinned  Diysdale,  ener- 
getically. Ms  he  a  true  nan,  or  la  he  not?  I  can't  say 
whieh  at  present;  only  I  think  this,  that  be  night  have 
been  made  the  first  Some  people  go  swinipng  un- 
steadily through  life  with  a  sort  of  pendulum  dianeter, 
and  yet  they  are  compoecd  of  tolerably  soand  metal  aft«r 
all,  if  yon  can  but  get  bold  of  them.  Nobody,  I  think, 
has  ever  taken  this  firm  grasp  of  P^  Lynedon ;  I  mean, 
no  one  has  ever  had  influence  enough  over  him  to  caq^ 
him  to  be  what  he  now  only  tries  to  seem,'  added  the 
philosopher,  condescending  to  lucid  explanatkn — a  rare 
thing  with  old  David. 

"  Philip  listened  with  an  eagerness  so  intense,  that  it 
became  positive  suffering.  Ue  did  not  believe  all  Dry^ 
dale  said— he  would  not  believe  it  The  Paul  Lynedon 
of  the  worid  was  nothing  to  lum ;  the  Pwl  Lynedon 
whom  Eleanor  had  chosen — whom  Eltamor  teou\l 
marqf — he  compelled  himself  to  think  these  very  words 
—was  the  most  vitsJ  interest  he  had  in  life.  To  doubt 
of  this  man's  worthtneas  gave  him  an  acute  pang,  lie 
would  ntisfy  himself;  steeling  his  heart  to  all  lower 
feelings,  he  would  not  shrink  firom  lomadon*  but  seek 
to  know  him  thoroughly." 

»  »  •  • 

" '  Do  yon  see  that  lamp  shining  through  your  mus- 
lin curtain!  What  &ntastic  shadows  it  casts !  I  can 
trace  a  difiierent  shape  on  the  wall  every  time  I  come 
here.  But  if  there  were  no  lamp,  mind,  there  would  be 
no  shadow  at  alL  Now,  the  lamp  may  stand  for  Paul 
Lynedon's  soul ; — the  curtain  always  asi^umlng  difierent 
folds,  for  his  outward  character,  modified  by  tempera- 
ment, circumstance,  or  education.  And  what  I  want 
you  to  do  is  just  this — * 

"  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  gently  and  alowly 
drew  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  broad,  fuU  light  illu- 
mined the  whole  walL"* 

There  is  very  little  moral  reflection  or  metaphysical 
speculation  in  "The  Ogilvies."  The  book  has  the 
good  quality  of  keeping  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Here 
and  there  are  short  passages  which  contain  some 
sensible  observations  upon  things  which  the  writer 
has,  evidently,  learned  for  herself  and  docs  not  rejieat 
upon  hearsay.  They  may  not  be  new,  but  they  are 
trutiis  well  expressed  and  fit  to  be  repeated  many 
times.    The  following  is  one  such  : — 

" '  How  can  a  man  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  I  *     j 
says  the  wise  man  of  Israel ;  and  Philip  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  thrown  so  much  in  the  circle  of  Mr. 
Pennythome's  influence,  without  being  slightly  aflfected 
thereby.    His  young  heart,  filled  to  enthusiasm  with 
love  of  literature,  and  also  with  a  complete  hero-worship 
of  literary  men,  had  been  checked  in  its  most  sensitive     ; 
point    He  found  how  diflTerent  was  the  ideal  of  the     ' 
book-reader  to  the  reality  of  the  book-writer.    Ue  had     ' 
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painted  an  imaginaiy  picture  of  a  great  author,  inspired 
by  a  noble  purpose,  and  working  always  with  his  whole 
heart  for  the  truth— or  at  least  for  what  he  esteemed  the 
truth— and  for  nothing  else.  Now,  this  image  crumbled 
into  dust ;  and  from  its  ashes  arose  the  semblance  of  a 
modem  liUSrcUeur,  writing  not  from  his  earnest  heart» 
but  from  his  clever  head,  —doling  out  at  so  much  per 
column  the  fruit  of  his  brains,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
tinselled  inanity  or  vile  poison,  so  that  it  will  sell ;  of 
else  ready  to  cringe,  steal,  lie,  by  word  or  by  pen,  be- 
coming '  all  things  to  all  men,*  if  by  such  meanavhe  can 
get  his  base  metal  puffed  off  as  gold. 

"  Philip  Wychnor  saw  this  detestable  likeness  in  Mr. 
Penny thome,  and  it  was  variously  reduplicated  in  all 
-the  petty  dabblers  in  literature  who  surrounded  him. 
A  triton  of  similar  magnitude  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  host  of  minnows,— especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  the 
larger  fish  rather  glories  in  his  train.  And  so,  our 
young  visionary  began  to  look  on  books  and  book- 
creators  with  diminished  reverence;  and  in  the  fair 
picture  of  literary  fame,  he  saw  only  the  unsightly 
framework  by  which  its  theatrical  and  deceitful  splen- 
dour was  supported. 

"  Poor  Philip  Wychnor !  he  was  too  young,  too  inex- 
perienced, to  know  that  of  all  imitations  there  must  be 
somewhere  or  other  a  vital  reality, — that  if  the  true 
were  not,  its  parody  would  never  have  existed." 

The  following  extract  is  in  a  very  different  style. 
Few  love-scenes  are  well  described ;  this  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  There  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding for  years  between  Philip  and  Eleanor, 
caused  by  the  deception  of  Mrs.  Brcynton,  Philip's 
aunt,  to  whom  Eleanor  had  devoted  herself.  Matters 
are  brought  to  a  crisis  by  Philip's  belief  in  the  report 
of  Eleanor's  intended  marriage  with  Lynedon ;  and 
poor  Eleanor  is  very  nearly  killed  by  a  fever  brought 
on  by  anxiety,  suspense,  and  vain  endeavours  to 'find 
out  what  is  the  cause  of  Philip's  alienation  from  her. 
She  has  just  recovered,  and  the  day  of  expLmation 
has  arrived : — 

"  It  was  the  still,  dreaming  hush  of  an  autumn  after- 
noon, when  Philip  reached  Summerwood.  He  came 
into  Eleanor's  presence  alone.  She  had  fallen  asleep : 
there  was  a  quiet  smile  playing  round  her  lips,  as 
though  she  were  dreaming  happily.  It  was  so  indeed ; 
for  the  dream  had  borne  her  to  the  pleasant  palace- 
garden.  She  sat  underneath  the  old  cherry-tree,  listen- 
ing to  the  rustling  of  its  leaves  and  scented  blossoms. 
She  heard  Philip's  voice ;  she  felt  the  clasp  of  Philip's 
hand ;  and  then — oh  blessed  wakening  1  she  found  the 
dream  was  true  !  He  knelt  beside  her  couch,  gazing 
upon  her,  almost  weeping  over  ber. 

"  '  Philip  1  my  Philip  1  you  are  come— I  knew  you 
would  come  at  last ! ' 

"  Again,  as  on  that  mournful  night,  she  extended 
her  loving  arms.  He  did  not  dash  them  from  him  now 
— he  clasped  them  wildly  round  his  neck,  though  he 
could  not  speak  one  word.  The  next  moment,  she  was 
nestling  in  his  breast. 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  either  broke  that  blessed 
silence.  At  last  Eleanor  looked  up  in  his  face,  and 
said, — 

"  *  You  are  not  angry  with  me  now,  Philip  1  You 
know  alir 

"  '  I  know  nothing  but  that  I  am  here,  beside  you ; 
holding  you  fast,  fast  Oh,  Eleanor,  neither  life  nor 
death  shall  take  you  away  from  me  !  Say  that  it  shall 
be  <K>, — that  nothing  on  earth  shall  ever  part  us  more  1 ' 

"  And  softly  answering,  came  to  Philip's  ear  the 
words,  which  to  sorrow  are  a  knell,  to  love  a  deep 
anthem  of  perpetual  Joy,  '  Never  more  I  never  more  ! ' 

"  After  awhile  they  began  to  talk  more   calmly. 


*  Yon  have  asked  me  nothing,  Philip,'  said  Eleanor ;  '  I 
feel  how  kind,  how  tender  this  is — when  you  have  been 
so  tried ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you  all.' 

** '  Tell  me  nothing,  my  dearest,  save  that  you  love 
me.' 

"  *  You  thought  I  did  not  love  you,  Philip?'  and  her 
eyes  were  lifted  to  his,  a  whole  life's  faith  expressed  in 
their  gaze ;  'you  will  not  think  so  any  more  1 ' 

"  He  made  no  answer — how  could  he  !  Oh  blessed 
ones  I  thus  binding  up  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime  in  this 
perfect  union  of—  ^ 

'  One-thoughted,  never  wandering,  guileless  love.' 

"  Then  Eleanor  drew  from  her  bosom  Philip's  letter ; 
that  long,  mournful  letter,  to  which  her  silence  had 
been  sudh  a  fatal  reply.  He  shrank  from  the  sight 
of  it. 

"  '  Nay.  my  Philip,  but  you  must  listen  to  me  for  a 
little— only  a  little.  We  must  not  have  between  ns 
even  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  And  she  began  her  tale 
slowly  and  cautiously,  trying'  not  to  mention  Mrs. 
Brcynton's  name. 

"  Philip  changed  countenance  at  first.  '  Then  the 
rumour  was  not  all  false,  Eleanor,  dearest  1  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  about  this  Mr.  Lynedon  1 ' 

"  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his.  '  Stay  one  moment 
before  you  judge  me.  In  those  two  happy  days,— for 
with  all  our  trials  they  were  happy  days — there  was  in 
my  heart  no  thought  of  any  one  save— save  him  who 
there  asked  for  it ;  ay,  and  had  it  too,  almost  before  he 
asked.'  And  a  conscious  blush,  and  dimpling  smile, 
brought  back  to  her  face  its  long,  long-vanished  play- 
fulness. 

•'  *  Eleanor,*  interrupted  her  lover  fondly,  *  you  look 
as  you  did  long  ago,  when  we  were  girl  and  boy  together 
at  the  Palace.  You  will  be  my  own  sunny-iaced  little 
Nelly  again  soon-' 

"  '  Shall  1 1 '  and  her  low,  glad-hearted  laugh,  echoed 
his  own.    How  childish  are  happy  lovers  ! 

"  '  But,  Philip,'  Eleanor  went  on  gravely,  *  after  that 
time  I  did  not  speak  about  Paul  Lynedon,  because  I 
thought  it  scarcely  right.  All  love  is  sacred ;  hopeless 
love  most  sacred  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman 
should  not  betray,  even  to  him  who  has  her  whole  heart, 
the  sufferings  of  another,  who  has  cast  his  love  before 
her  in  vain.    You  do  not  think  me  wrong  T 

'* '  No,  no ;  you  are  good  and  true,  and  compassionato 
to  all,  my  dearest.' " 

Eleanor  is  obliged  to  explain  Mrs.  Breynton's 
treachery  to  them  both,  —  a  treachery  caused  by 
anger  against  her  nephew,  because  he  would  not  fulfil 
the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart.  Li  what  follows,  the 
authoress  shows  clearly  what  are  her  views  concerning^ 
Woman's  Mission— so  far  at  least  as  they  regard  the 
office  of  a  wife.  They  are  good,  though  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  host  of  writers  on  that  well-nigh 
threadbare  subject,  and  therefore  we  give  them  space 
here. 

" '  And  it  was  for  this  that  I  asked  you  to  stay  with 
her,  and  fulfil  the  duties  I  owed  1  But  I  owe  her  none 
now ;  all  is  blotted  out  between  us.  Eleanor,  you  shall 
leave  her;  we  will  neither  of  us  look  upon  her  face 
more.  Oh  I  if  she  had  succeeded  in  her  guilt,  and  I 
had  known  the  truth  too  late !  I  should  have  hated — 
have  cursed  her.' 

"  Eleanor  half  rose  from  the  couch,  and  gazed  upon 
her  lover.  She  saw  in  the  clenched  hands  and  knitted 
brow  a  new  development  of  his  character.  For  the 
moment  she  sank  back,  pained  and  terrified.  She 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  a  woman  must  be  to  the 
man  she  loves,  not  merely  his  joy — his  consolation— but 
the  softener  of  his  nature,  the  patient  soother  of  those 
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stonny  panions  that  will  rifle  at  timea  in  the  beat  and 
noblest  of  mankind.  She  muat  take  him  as  he  is; 
bearing  meekly  with  aught  that  she  aeea  wrong,  striving 
hopefully  to  win  him  to  the  right,  and  loving  him  dearly 
through  all.  Eleanor  felt  this,  and  casting  aside  the 
womanly  supremacy  of  wooing  days,  she  entered  on  a 
wife's  lovely  duty  ere  she  bore  a  wife's  name.  She  rose 
up,  and  tried  to  walk  acroes  the  room  to  his  side,  but 
her  feeble  strength  failed.  '  Philip,'  she  said  faintly, 
'  I  am  very  weak  still ;  1  cannot  reach  you.  Will  you' 
come  and  sit  by  me  again  ] ' 

"  'He  did  so,  still  uttering  many  words  of  suppressed 
anger.  But  he  suffered  her  to  take  his  hand  with  a 
soft,  firm  clasp:  she  would  not  let  it  go  again,  but 
pressed  it  close  to  her  bosom,  as  though  the  peace  and 
forgiveness  there  would  thus  pass  into  her  lover's  storm- 
vexed  heart.  Tet  she  did  not  attempt  to  speak  for  a 
long  time ;  at  last  she  whispered — 

"  '  Philip,  when  that  future  comes  which  we  have 
hoped  for  all  our  lives,  and  to  which  we  [now  look  for- 
ward, think  how  happy  we  shall  be, — so  happy  that  we 
ought  to  pray  that  all  the  world  may  bo  happy  too ! 
And  when  we  grow  old  together,  still  loviog  one 
another,  until  Time's  changes  come  so  lightly  that  we 
fear  them  not— then  we  ehUl  feel  much  more  than  we 
do  now,  what  a  terrible  thing  must  be  an  old  age  lonely 
and  without  love.  We  could  not,  even  though  wronged, 
inflict  this  bitter  desolation  on  her,* 

" '  Eleanor,  why  do  you  speak  thusi  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  dol  But  I  cannot  do  it — it  is  impoBsible. 
I  will  not  1 1  ou^t  not  1 '  he  continued,  without  waiting 
for  her  answer. 

"  She  did  not  contradict  him,  but  only  said  softly, 
*  Do  you  think  we  could  be  quite  happy,  even  in — in 
our  own  dear  home—'  she  hesitated,  blushing  faintly, 
but  repented  not  the  words  when  she  saw  how  on  hear- 
ing them  his  countenance  relaxed,  and  his  firm-set  lips 
trembled  with  emotion;  'could  we  be  quite  happy, 
even  there,'  she  repeated,  '  when  we  must  for  ever 
forget  those  older  days  at  the  Palace,  and  think  that 
there  was  one  name,  once  loved  by  both,  which  we  could 
not  utter  more, — ^we,  too,  who  have  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  claim  the  loving  duty  which  we  once  hoped 
to  pav  to  her  1  Let  us  pay  it  still,  Philip,'  she  con- 
tinued, finding  that  no  bitter  answer  came,  and  that  the 
hand  she  held  pressed  hers  convulsively,  '  Let  us  place 
no  bar  between  us  and  the  past — let  us  have  no  shadow 
of  regret  to  dim  our  happiness.  Philip,  dearest,  best, — 
in  whom  I  trust,  and  have  trusted  all  my  life, — ^foigive 
her  I' 

'*  *  I  would, — I  would, — if  this  wrong  were  only 
against  myself.  But  you,  my  darling,— you  who  tended 
her  like  a  daughter, — she  had  no  pity  on  yon.' 

" '  She  knew  not  what  she  was  doing;  I  feel  sure  she 
loved  me  all  the  while.  And  now,  oh  Philip  1  if  you 
could  see  her  repentance,  her  tears  1  At  the  thought  of 
your  coming  she  trembled  like  a  child.  And  she  is  so 
changed— so  feeble,  so  old.    Philip,  look — look  there  I' 

"  She  pointed  to  the  lawn  beneath  the  window. 
There,  creeping  along  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  was  a 
stooping,  aged  woman,  who^  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
woman  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  appeared  to  move 
wearily  and  painfully. 

"Philip  started  up.  'la  that  annt  Breynton— poor 
aunt  Breynton]' 

" '  It  is  indeed !  See  how  feebly  she  walks,  even  with 
Davis's  arm.  Poor,  faithful  Davis  is  herself  growing 
old,  but  her  mistress  has  no  one  else.  And  Philip,  dear 
Philip,  your  arm  is  so  strong  !  Think  how  we,  too,  are 
entering  life — a  life  full  of  love,  hope,  and  joy— while 
she—' 

" '  Hush,  hush  !  darling,  say  no  more.'  He  pressed 
a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  was  gone  from  the  room. 
The  next  minute  she  saw  him  walking  quickly  down 
the  lawn.  Eleanor  could  no  more ;  she  sank  down  on 
the  pillow,  and  wept  tears  more  holy,  more  joyful,  than 


even  thoM  so  lately  ahed  in  reconciled  love  <»  Philip's 
bosom." 

We  have  taken  up  so  much  room  with  our  extracts, 
that  we  have  little  left  for  farther  comment  or  details 
of  the  stoiy.  Katherine  Ogilrie,  after  loving  Paul 
Lynedon  secretly  and  passionately  for  three  years, 
hears  that  he  is  about  to  marry  another;  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  angry  pride  and  indignation  at  his  dariug 
to  trifle  with  her  best  feelings,  marries-  her  cousin 
Hugh.  No  good  can  come  of  such  a  marriage. 
Katherine  becomes  a  gay  fashionable  woman  and  a 
scomer  of  and  player  upon  the  hearts  of  men — until  she 
meets  Lynedon  again.  He  sees  that  the  shy,  slend<»' 
girl,  has  grown  into  a  magnificent  woman.  She  de> 
termines  to  inflict  upon  him  the  woe  he  inflicted  on 
her.  She  will  return  evil  for  evil.  She  succeeds. 
Paul  Lynedon  loves  her  now,  as  she  once  loved  him  ; 
and,  as  to  her  dismay  she  finds,  that  she  still  does 
love  him.  We  do  not  quite  like  the  killing  off  of 
poor  Hugh;  even  though  it  is  not  followed  by  the 
vulgar  conclusion  of  a  happy  marriage  between 
Lynedon  and  Katherine.  Katherine  is  the  most  ablj 
drawn  character  in  the  tale,  and  an  extremely  inte- 
resting and  attractive  one. 

THE  CAXTONS.* 

The  readers  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  specu- 
lated much  about  the  probable  authorship  of  "The 
Caxtons,"  when  it  first  began  to  appear  in  monthly 
parts  in  that  publication.    The  name  of  the  author    i 
was  a  pretty  close  secret  until  after  the  first  few    | 
numbers ;  then  it  was  whispered  here  and  there  that    i 
it  was  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton ;  but  few  people    • 
believed  it;  first,  because  these  few  early  numbers 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  anything  Bulwer 
had  ever  yet  given  the  public ;  and,  secondly,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  renounce  the 
prestige  attached  to  his  name.    Long  before  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  author,  indeed,  just  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  number  had  appeared  in  Blackwood, 
we  were  amused  by  the  sight  of  the  announcement  in 
a  New  York  paper  of  "  The  Caxtons.    A  tale  mtjek 
posed  to  be  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton."    The  suppo- 
sition seemed  to  us,  then,  we  confess,  groundless ; 
however,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  lucky  guess  of  the 
Transatlantic  publisher,  if  it  were  not  a  revealed    . 
secret. 

All  the  first  part  of  "  The  Caxtons"  is  very  dever ; 
but  it  is  not  like  the  cleverness  of  Bulwer,  because  it 
is  imitative  cleverness ; — and  whatever  qualities  have 
been  imputed  to  this  great  novelist,  he  has  never  been 
an  intentional  imitator  before.  No  one  can  read  the 
first  part  of  "  The  Caxtons"  without  being  struck 
with  the  idea  that  the  author  had  taken  for  his  models 
that  dass  of  humourists  of  which  Sterne  and  Bichter 
are  the  most  shining  lights.  Sometimes  his  imitation 
is  successful,  but  very  much  more  often,  espedally  in 
the  middle  and  latter  portions  of  the  work«  it  is  un- 
successful.   Setting  aside  the  want  of  originality  in 

(I)  "  The  Caxtoni.  A  Family  Picture."  By  Sir  E.  B.  Lyttoa^ 
3  roil,  post  8to.    Blackwood  ft  Sou.  Edinbaiyh. 
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the  style,  there  is  much  to  commend  in  ''The 
Caxtons."  As  far  as  it  is  "  a  Family  Picture"  it  is 
good ;  but  when  the  canvass  is  unrolled  farther,  to 
tai^e  in  more  than  the  family,  the  work  begins  to  lose 
in  general  effect  as  well  as  in  particular  excellence. 
"  The  Caxtons"  are  all  very  clever  sketches,  except, 
perhaps,  the  story-teller  himself,  Pisistratus,  who  is  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  this  world,  and  consequently 
for  the  world  of  fiction.  His  father,  Augustine 
Caxton,  the  gentle  reserved  learned  man,  who  seems 
to  take  no  note  of  domestic,  or  any  matters  uncon- 
nected with  books,  is  a  very  finely  and  delicately 
drawn  character.  His  first  interference  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  only  son  is  thus  described  :— 

"But  I  should  wrong  thee,  oh,  best  of  fathers  I  if 
I  Buffersd  the  reader  to  sappose  that,  because  thou 
didst  seem  so  indifferent  to  my  birth,  and  so  careless 
as  to  my  early  teaching,  thou  wert,  at  heart,  indifferent 
to  thy  troublesome  lieogilos.  As  I  grew  older,  I 
became  more  sensibly  aware  that  a  father's  eye  was 
upon  me.  I  distinctly  remember  one  incident,  that 
seems  to  me,  in  looking  back,  a  crisis  in  my  infant  life, 
as  the  first  tangible  link  between  my  own  heart  and  that 
great  calm  soul. 

"  My  &ther  was  seated  on  the  lawn  before  the  house, 
his  straw  hat  over  his  eyes,  (it  was  summer,)  and  Ms 
book  on  his  lap.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  delf  blue-and- 
white  flower-pot,  which  had  been  set  on  the  window-sill 
of  an  upper  story,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash,  and 
the  fragments  sputtered  up  round  my  father's  legs. 
Sublime  in  his  studies  as  Archimedes  in  the  siege,  he 
continued  to  read:  Jmpavidum/erient  ruirue/** 

**  *  Dear  !  dear  !*  cried  my  mother,  who  was  at  work  in 
the  porch, '  my  poor  flower-pot  that  I  prized  so  much  1 
Who  could  have  done  thisi— Primmins  1  Primmins  ! ' 

"  Mrs.  Primmins  popped  her  bead  out  of  the  fatal 
window,  nodded  to  the  summons^  and  came  down  in  a 
trice,  pale  and  breathless. 

" '  Oh  !'  said  my  mother,  mournfully,  'I  would  rather 
have  lost  all  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  in  the  great 
blight  last  May,— I  would  rather  the  best  tea-set  were 
broken !  The  poor  geranium  I  reared  myself,  and  the 
dear,  dear  flower-pot  which  Mr.  Caxton  bought  for  me 
my  last  birth-day!  That  naughty  child  must  have 
done  it  V 

"  Mrs.  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  my  father, 
why,  I  know  not,  except  that  very  talkative  social 
persons  are  usually  afraid  of  very  silent  shy  ones.  She 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  master,  who  was  beginning  to 
evince  signs  of  attention,  and  cried  promptly,  'No, 
ma'am,  it  was  not  the  dear  boy,  bless^his  flesh  !  it 
was  ir 

" '  You  !  How  could  you  be  so  careless  1  And  you 
knew  how  I  prized  them  both.    Oh,  Primmins  1' 

**  Primmins  began  to  sob. 

**  *  Don't  tell  fibs,  nursey  t'  said  a  small  shrill  voice ; 
and  Master  Sisty  (coming  out  of  the  house  as  bold 
I  as  brass)  continued  rapidly— '  Don't  scold  Primmins, 
mamma  !    It  was  I  who  pushed  out  the  flower-pot' 

** '  Hush  1'  said  nurse,  more  frightened  than  ever,  and 
looking  aghast  towards  my  fi&ther,  who  had  very  delibe- 
rately taken  off  his  hat  and  was  regarding  the  scene 
with  serious  eyes  wide  awake. 

" '  Hush !  and  if  he  did  br^  it,  ma'am,  it  was  quite  an 
accident.  He  was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant  it. 
Did  you,  master  Sisty  1  Speaik,*  (this  in  a  whisper) '  or 
pa  will  be  so  angry.' 

" '  Well !'  said  my  mother,  *  I  suppose  it  was  an  acci- 
dent ;  take  care  in  future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I 
I    see,  to  have  grieved  me.    There's  a  kiss,  don't  fret' 

*'  *  No,  mamma.  Yon  must  not  kiss  me ;  I  don't 
deserve  it    I  pushed  out  the  flower-pot  on  purpose.' 


'"  Ha  !  and  why  V  said  my  fkther,  walking  up. 
r.  **  Mrs.  Primmins  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"'For  fun,'  said  I,  hanging  my  head,  'just  to  see 
how  you'd  look,  papa ;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it  Now 
beat  mc,  do  beat  me  1 ' 

"  My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  yards  off,  stooped 
down  and  caught  me  to  his  breast.  '  Boy,'  he  said, 
'you  have  done  wrong;  you  shall  repair  it  by  remem- 
bering it  all  your  life  that  your  father  blessed  Ood  for 
S'ving  him  a  son  who  spoke  truth  in  spite  of  fear  1  Oh  ! 
rs.  Primmins,  the  next  fable  of  this  kind  you  try  to 
teach  him,  we  part  for  ever  !" 

The  family  of  "  The  Caxtons"  consists  of  Augustine 
and  his  wife,  Kitty,  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most 
motherly  of  himian  beings ;  their  only  child,  the  auto- 
biographer,  Pisistratus,  (so  called,  by  a  mistake  of  his 
mother's,)  uncle  Roland,  Augustine's  brother  |uid  his 
two  children — a  son,  (the  bad  character  in  the  book, 
who  is  afterwards  reformed,)  and  a  pretty  little 
daughter  who  is  "  saved  up"  as  a  wife  for  Pisistratus. 
Uncle  Roland  is  a  fine,  distinct,  well-finished  portrait. 
A  soldier,  a  gentleman,  and  a  long-suffering  forgiving 
parent.  He  is  a  truly  chivabrous  and  romantic  cha- 
racter ;  there  are  a  few  such  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  or 
the  human  race  would  have  allowed  that  to  die  out  of 
it  which  is  its  highest  claim  to  be  remembered  more 
than  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  is  well  that  some 
men  are  found  in  every  generation, 

"  Lone,  sitting  by  the  shores  of  Old  Romance  ;** 

who  acquire  there  a  spirit  of  lofty  purity  which  per- 
vades their  lives,  and  makes  them  beautiful. 

Li  the  important  act  of  sending  Pisistratus  to 
school,  Mr.  Caxton  interferes  again.  It  will  be  seen 
that  his  reasons  for  sending  a  boy  to  school,  are  both 
uncommon  and  extremely  sensible : — 

"•  When  I  was  between  my  seventh  and  eighth  year,  a 
change  came  over  me  which  may,  perhaps,  be  familiar 
to  the  notice  of  those  parents  who  boast  the  anxious 
blessing  of  an  only  child.  The  ordinary  vivacity  of 
childhood  forsook  me;  I  became  quite  sedate  and 
thoughtful.  The  absence  of  playfellows  of  my  own  age, 
the  companionship  of  mature  minds,  alternated  only 
by  complete  solitude,  gave  something  precocious,  whe- 
ther to  my  imagination  or  my  reason.  The  wild  fables 
muttered  to  me  by  the  old  nnrso  in  the  summer  twi- 
light, or  over  the  winter's  hearth — the  effort  made  by 
my  struggling  intellect  to  comprehend  the  grave  sweet 
wisdom  of  my  fiither's  suggested  lessons,  tended  to  feed 
a  passion  for  reverie,  in  which  all  my  faculties  strained 
and  struggled,  as  in  the  dreams  that  come  when  sleep 
is  nearest  waking.  I  had  learned  to  read  with  ease 
and  to  write  with  some  fluency ;  and  I  already  began  to 
imitate,  to  reproduce.  Strange  tales,  akin  to  those  I 
had  gleaned  from  fairy  land;  rude  songs,  modelled 
from  such  verse-books  as  fell  into  my  hands,  began  to 
wear  the  contents  of  marble-covered  pages,  designed  for 
the  less  ambitions  purposes  of  round  text  and  multipli- 
cation. My  mind  was  yet  more  disturbed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  my  home  affections.  My  love  for  both  my  parents 
had  in  it  something  morbid  and  painfuL  I  often  wept 
to  think  how  little  I  could  do  for  those  I  loved  so  well. 
My  fondest  fancies  built  up  imaginary  difiiculties  for 
them,  which  my  arm  was  to  smoothe.  These  feelings, 
thus  cherished,  made  my  nerves  over  susceptible  and 
acnte.  Nature  began  to  affect  me  powerfully,  and  from 
that  affection  rose  a  restless  curiosity  to  analyse  the 
charms  that  so  mysteriously  moved  me,  or  awe  to  smiles 
or  tears.  I  got  my  father  to  explain  to  me  the  ele- 
ments of  astronomy ;  I  extracted  from  Squills,  who  was 
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an  ardent  botanist,  some  of  the  mysteries  in  the  life  of 
flowers;  bat  music  became  my  dariing  passion.  Mjr 
mother  (though  the  daughter  of  a  great  scholar — a 
scholar  at  whose  name  my  father  raised  his  hat,  if  it 
happened  to  be  on  his  head,)  poHsessed,  I  must  own  it 
fairly,  less  book-learning  than  many  a  humble  trades- 
man's daughter  can  boast  in  this  more  enlightened 
generation ;  but  she  had  some  natural  gifts  which  had 
ripened,  heaven  knows  how,  into  womanly  accomplish- 
ments. .She  drew  with  some  elegance,  and  painted 
flowers  to  an  exquisite  perfection.  She  played  on  more 
than  one  instrument  with  more  than  boarding-school 
skill ;  and  though  shesang  in  no  language  but  her  own, 
few  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  without  being  deeply 
touched.  Her  music,  her  songs,  had  a  wonderful  effect 
on  me.  Thus,  altogether,  a  kind  of  dreamy,  yet  delight- 
ful melancholy,  seized  upon  my  whole  being ;  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  because  contrary  to  my 
earlier  temperament,  which  was  bold,  active,  and  hila- 
rious. The  change  in  my  character  began  to  act  upon 
my  form.  From  a  robust  and  vigorous  infant,  I  grew 
into  a  pale  and  slender  boy.  I  began  to  ail  and  mope. 
]^[r.  Squills  was  called  in. 

"  '  Tonics  !*  said  Mr.  Squills,  '  and  don't  let  him  sit 
over  his  book.  Send  him  out  in  the  air— make  him 
play.  Come  here,  my  boy — these  organs  are  growing 
too  large ;'  and  Mr.  Squills,  who  was  a  phrenologist, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  forehead.  '  Gad,  sir,  here's  an 
ideality  for  you  !  and,  bless  my  soul,  what  a  construc- 
tivcness  !* 

"  My  father  pushed  aside  his  papers,  and  walked  to 
and  fro  the  room,  with  his  hands  behind  him ;  but  he 
did  not  say  a  word,  till  ^Ir.  Squills  was  gone. 

*' '  My  dear,'  then  said  he  to  my  mother,  on  whose 
breast  I  was  leaning  my  aching  ideality — *  my  dear, 
Pisistratus  must  go  to  school  in  good  earnest  1* 

"  *  Bless  me,  Austin  !-^t  his  ageV 

"  *  He  is  nearly  eight  years  old.* 

"•But  he  is  so  forward.' 

"  '  It  is  for  that  reason  he  must  go  to  school.' 

"  '  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  my  love.  I  know 
he  is  getting  past  me ;  but  you,  who  are  so  clever — ' 

"  My  father  took  'my  mother's  hand ;  '  We  can  teach 
him  nothing  now,  Kitty.  We  send  him  to  school  to  be 
taught—' 

**  *  By  some  schoolmaster  who  Imows  lesa  than  you 

"  '  By  little  schoolboys,  who  will  make  him  a  boy 
again,'  said  my  father,  almost  sadly.  '  My  dear,  you 
remember  that,  when  our  Kentish  gardener  planted 
those  filbert-trees^  and  when  you  began  to  calculate  on 
what  they  would  bring  in,  you  went  out  one  morning, 
and  found  he  had  cut  them  down  to  the  ground.  You 
were  vexed,  and  asked  why  1  What  did  the  gardener 
say]  *To  prevent  their  bearing  too  soon.'  There  is 
no  want  of  truitfulness  hero ;  put  back  the  hour  of  pro- 
duce, that  the  plant  may  last' 

"  '  Let  me  go  to  school,'  said  I,  lifting  my  languid 
head,  and  smiling  on  my  father.  I  understood  him  at 
once,  and  it  was  as  if  the  voice  of  my  life  itself  had  an- 
Bwei«d  him." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Caxton's  experiment  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The .  excitable,  delicate,  morbidly 
nervous  child,  forgot  his  dangerous  dreams  and  fan- 
cies in  the  society  and  sports  proper  to  his  age.  We 
offer  Mr.  Caxton's  opinion  and  conduct  in  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  have 
over  sensitive,  precocious  boys  to  train  for  conflict 
with  this  world  of  mingled  good  and  ill.  The  love 
between  the  father  and  his  son,  which  had  taken 
strong  root  in  infancy,  lasts  through  life;  like  the 
love  of  David  and  Jonathan,  it  passed  the  love  of 
woman.    The  large-hearted,  high-souled  philosopher 


is  ready  at  all  times  to  sympathise  in  his  son's 
joy  or  sorrow.  Indeed  Pisistratus  is  rich  in  do- 
mestic love.  His  gentle,  fond  mother,  his  father, 
and  his  brave  impubive  uncle  Boland,  are  all  quick 
to  perceive  when  a  storm  has  darkened  the  young 
man's  soul.  And  the  young  man  turns  instinctively 
to  his  home,  when  the  passionate  trials  of  life  shake 
the  foundations  of  his  moral  being.  Oh!  that  the 
home  of  childhood  could,  in  all  cases,  become  the 
fountain  of  human  ponsolation  to  the  suffering  heart ! 
Should  not  children  always  seek  and  find  the  truest, 
the  most  efficient  sympathy  and  support  from  their 
parents  ?  Alas !  that  there  are  so  few  family  pictures 
like  the  Caxtons ! 

Pisistratus  has  just  undergone  a  violent  strugirle 
between  passion  and  principle.  He  has  resisted  the 
pleadings  of  a  strong  first  love  within  his  heart,  for 
the  sake  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  He  returns 
home  with  the  lonely  desolation  of  the  wretched  in 
his  young  heart;  he  enters  the  family  sitting-room, 
and — ^but  let  him  speak  for  himself:*^ 

*'  And  my  father  pushed  aside  his  books. 

"Oh,  youug  reader,  whoever  thou  art, or  reader,  at  least, 
who  hast  been  young, — canst  thou  not  remember  some 
time  when,  with  thy  wild  troubles  and  sorrows  as  yet 
borne  in  secret,  thou  hast  come  back  from  that  hard, 
stem  world,  which  opens  on  thee  when  thou  pattest  thy 
foot  out  of  the  threshold  of  home ;  come  back  to  the  four 
quiet  walls,  wherein  thine  elders  sit  in  peace — and  seen, 
with  a  sort  of  sad  amaze,  how  calm  and  undisturbed  all 
is  there  1  That  genemtion  which  has  gone  before  thee  in 

the  path  of  the  passions — ^the  generation  of  thy  parents 

(not  so  many  years  perchance  remote  from  thine  own)— 
now  immovably  &,r  off,  in  its  still  repose,  it  seems  from 
thy  turbulent  youth  I  It  has  in  it  a  stillness  as  of  a 
classic  age,  antique  as  the  statues  of  the  Qreeks.  That 
tranquil  monotony  of  routine  into  which  those  lives  that 
preceded  thee  have  merged — the  occunations  that  they 
have  found  sufficingfor  their  happiness,  by  the  fireside — 
in  the  arm-chair  and  comer  appropriated  to  each — how 
strangely  they  contrast  thine  own  feverish  excitement 
And  they  make  room  for  thee,  and  bid  thee  welcome, 
and  then  resettle  to  their  hushed  pursuits,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Nothing  had  happened  !  while  in  thy 
heart,  perhaps,  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  shot  from 
its  axis,  all  the  elements  to  be  at  war  1  And  you  sit 
down,  crushed  by  that  quiet  happiness  which  you  can 
share  no  more,  and  smile  mechimieally,  and  look  into 
the  fire ;  and  ten  to  one  you  say  nothing  till  the  time 
comes  for  bed,  and  ^you  take  up  your  candle,  and  creep 
miserably  to  your  lonely  room. 

"  I  had  not  slept  a  wink ;  I  hod  not  even  laid  down  all 
that  night— the  night  in  which  I  had  said  farewell  to 
Fanny  Trevanion — and  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun 
rose,  I  wandered  out— where  I  knew  not  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  long,  gray,  solitary  streets— of  the  river 
that  seemed  flowing  in  dull  silence,  away,  far  away,  into 
some  invisible  eternity — ^trees  and  turf,  and  the  gay 
voices  of  children.  I  must  have  gone  fh>m  one  end  of 
the  great  Babel  to  the  other;  but  my  memoiy  only 
became  clear  and  distinct  when  I  knocked,  somewhere 
before  noon,  at  the  door  of  my  &ther's  house,  and  passing 
heavily  up  the  stairs,  came  into  the  drawing<room,  which 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  little  fiunily ;  for,  since  we  had 
been  in  London,  my  father  had  ceased  to  have  his  study 
apart^  and  contented  himself  with  what  he  called  '  a 
comer ' — a  comer  wide  enough  to  contain  two  tables  and 
a  dumb  waiter,  with  chain d  discretion,  all  littered  with 
books.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  capacious  comer  sat 
my  uncle,  now  nearly  convalescent,  and  he  was  jotting 
down,  in  his  stiff  military  hand,  certain  figures  in  a  little 
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red  account  book— for  yoa  know  already  that  my 
uncle  Boland  was,  in  his  expenses,  the  moat  methodical 
of  men. 

"  My  father*!  &ce  was  more  benign  than  usual,  for 
before  him  lay  a  proof — ^the  first  proof  of  his  first  work — 
his  one  work — ^the  great  book  I  yes  !  it  had  positively 
found  a  press.  And  the  first  proof  of  your  first  work- 
ask  any  author  what  thcU  is  1  My  mother  was  out  with 
the  faitkful  Mrs.  Primmins,  shopping  or  marketing,  no 
doubt ;  so,  while  the  brothers  were  thus  engaged,  it  was 
natural  that  my  entrance  should  not  m&e  as  much 
noise  as  if  it  had  been  a  band,  or  a  singer,  or  a  clap  of 
thunder,  or  the  last '  great  novel  of  the  season/  or  any- 
thing else  that  made  a  noise  in  those  days.  For  what 
makes  a  noise  now?  Now,  when  the  most  astonish- 
ing thing  of  all  is  our  easy  familiarity  with  things 
astounding— when  we  say  listlessly,  *  Another  revolution 
at  Paris ;  •  or, '  By-the-bye,  there  is  the  deuce  to  do  at 
Vienna  I '  when  De  Joinville  is  catching  fish  in  the 
ponds  at  Claremont,  and  you  hardly  turn  back  to  look 
at  Mettemich  on  the  pier  at  Brighton  !  * 

"  My  uncle  nodded,  and  growled  indistinctly ;  my 
father  put  aside  his  books.  'You  have  told  us  that 
already.' 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  much  mistaken ;  it  was  not  then 
that  he  put  aside  his  books,  for  he  was  not  then  engaged 
in  them — he  was  reading  his  proof,  and  he  smiled,  and 
pointed  (the  proof  I  mean)  pathetically,  and  with  a  kind 
of  humour,  as  much  as  to  say — *  What  can  you  expect, 
Pisistratusi  my  new  baby  !  in  short  clothes— or  long 
primer,  which  is  all  the  same  thing  !  *    ■ 

" '  I  took  a  chair  between  the  two,  and  looked  first  at 
one,  then  at  the  other,  and,  heaven  forgive  me  I  I  felt  a 
rebellions,  ungrateful  spite  against  both.  The  bitterness 
of  my  soul  must  have  been  deep  indeed  to  have  over- 
flowed in  that  direction,  but  it  did.  The  grief  of  youth 
is  an  abominable  egotist,  and  that  is  the  truth.  I  got 
up  from  the  chair  and  walked  towards  the  window :  it 
was  open,  and  outside  the  window  was  Mrs.  Primmins* 
canary  in  its  cage.  London  air  had  agreed  with  it,  and 
it  was  singing  lustily.  Now,  when  the  canary  saw  me 
standing  opposite  to  its  cage,  and  regarding  it  seriously, 
aud,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  a  very  sombre  aspect,  the 
creature  stopped  short,  and  hung  its  head  on  one  side, 
looking  at  me  obliquely  and  suspiciously.  Finding  that 
I  did  it  no  harm,  it  began  to  hazard  a  few  broken  notes, 
timidly  and  interrogatively,  as  it  were,  pausing  between 
each ;  and  at  length,  as  I  made  no  reply,  it  evidently 
thought  it  had  solved  the  doubt,  and  ascertained  that  I 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  feared,  for  it  stole  gradually 
into  so  soft  and  silvery  a  strain  that,  I  verily  believe, 
it  did  it  on  purpose  to  comfort  me  I — ^me,  its  old  friend, 
whom  it  had  unjustly  suspected.  Never  did  any  music 
touch  me  so  home  as  did  that  long  plaintive  cadence. 
And  when  the  bird  ceased,  it  perched  itself  close  to  the 
bars  of  the  cage,  and  looked  at  me  steadily  with  its  bright 
Intelligent  eyes.  I  felt  mine  water,  and  1  turned  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  irresolute  what  to  do,  where 
to  go.  My  father  had  done  with  the  proof,  and  was  deep 
in  his  folios.  Boland  had  clasped  his  red  account- 
book,  restored  it  to  his  pocket,  wiped  his  pen  carefully, 
aud  now  watched  me  from  under  his  great  beetle  brows. 
Suddenly  he  rose,  and,  stamping  on  the  earth  with  his 
cork  leg,  exclaimed, '  Look  up  from  those  cursed  books, 
brother  Austin.  What  is  there  in  that  lad's  facel 
couHtrue  that  if  you  can ! '" 

The  "tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts"  is  construed 
by  the  affectionate  father  and  uncle.  They  hold 
council  with  the  young  man  on  his  sorrow;  they 
approve  his  conduct ;  and  he  learns  how  dear  and 
sacred  in  affiction  are  the  sympathy  and  advice  of  our 
nearest  kindred.  His  mother,  too,  is  all  that  a  mother 
should  be.  It  would  not  be  easy  in  an  extract  to  give 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  simplicity,  the  humility,  the 


purity,  the  touching  affection  of  this  woman.  She  is 
the  most  loveable  specimen  of  a  mere  domestic  tooman 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  world  of  fiction. 
In  Austin  Caxton,  his  wife,  and  his  brother  Roland, 
Bulwer  has  not  indulged  in  the  least  exaggeration  of 
description.  They  do  and  say  only  such  things  as  "o'er- 
step  not  the  modesty  of  nature."  They  are  singular, 
unworldly  cliaracters,  but  are  perfectly  natural,  and, 
to  our  thinking,  are  of  rare,  beauty.  The  early  life 
of  these  two  brothers,  their  love  for  the  same  woman, 
their  generous  contest  as  to  which  of  them  should 
retire  from  the  field,  so  as  not  to  be  his  brother's  rival, 
the  disappointment  of  both  through  the  ambitious 
nature  of  Lady  Ellenor  Trevanion,  who  loves  Austin 
Caxton,  but  marries  a  man  who  will  gratify  her  desire 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  all  this  is  admirably  and 
briefly  told.  The  way  in  which  the  crochets  of  the 
two  brothers  clash,  and  well  nigh  divide  them,  in  after 
life,  is,  perhaps,  a  little  overstrained.  Austin  Caxton, 
with  his  pride  of  intellect,  claiming  descent  from  the 
great  printer,  and  Iloland  Caxton,  with  his  pride  of 
birth,  persisting  in  prefixing  a  de  to  his  name,  by  right 
of  his  descent  from  some  rude  baronet  who  fought  at 
Bosworth  Field,  are  both  too  sound  in  heart  and  head 
to  come*  to  any  serious  quarrel  about  ancestral 
honours.  Roland's  foreign  marriage  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  seems  to  have  been  brought  in  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  the  clever,  villanous  youngster,  his 
son,  who  does  the  mischief  in  the  book.  And  here  we 
may  see  what  a  ver^  good  thing  evil  is.  If  Roland's 
son  had  not  behaved  worse  than  most  bad  sons, 
Roland  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  proving 
himself  better,  more  affectionate,  more  enduring,  more 
forgiving  than  most  good  fathers.  The  sketch  of 
Fanny  TVevanion,  the  first  love  of  Pisistratus,  and  the 
child  of  his  father's  first  love,  is  a  graceful  charming 
ideal  of  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  who  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fashion,  a  sweet,  sunny-natured  girl.  Pisis- 
tratus's  wife,  the  little  cousin,  is  cast  in  a  much 
finer,  stronger,  and  more  beautiful  mould,  but  the 
reader  does  not  see  enough  of  her.  Sir  Sedley  Beau- 
desert  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  an  old  beau,  who  is 
every  inch  a  gentleman  and  a  man.  One  loves  him 
all  the  better  for  his  amiable  weaknesses ;  indeed  it 
becomes  a  question  with  the  reader  whether  it  is  not 
a  duty  of  the  primary  order  in  middle-aged  gentlemen 
dc  se  bien  conserver,  Trevanion  is  well  imagined,  but 
not  ably  executed.  He  turns  out  too  much  like  a 
regular  Novel  Statesman,  We  will  give  one  more 
extract  illustrative  of  Mr.Caxton's  powers  of  argument, 
and  his  sound  common,  or  rather  uncommon  sense. 

"Jfr.  Coireon.—' War  is  a  great  evil;  but  evil  is 
admitted  by  providence  into  the  agency  of  creation, 
physical  and  morab  The  existence  of  evil  has  puzzled 
wiser  heads  than  ours.  Squills.  But  no  doubt  there  is  one 
above  who  has  his  reasons  for  it.  The  combative  bump 
seems  as  common  to  the  human  skull  as  the  philo- 
progenitive ;  if  it  is  in  our  organization,  be  sure  it  is  not 
there  without  cause.  Neither  is  it  just  to  man,  nor 
wisely  submissive  to  the  disposer  of  all  events,  to  suppose 
that  war  is  wholly  and  wantonly  produced  by  human 
crimes  and  follies,  that  it  conduces  only  to  ill,  and  does 
not  as  often  arise  from  the  necessities  interwoven  in  the 
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framework  of  society,  and  Fpeed  the  great  ends  of  the 
human  race,  conformably  with  the  designs  of  the  Omni> 
Bcient.  Not  one  great  war  baa  ever  desolated  the  earth, 
but  has  left  behind  it  seeds  that  have  ripened  into 
blessings  incalculable.' 

"Mr.  SquiUs.'-{\i\i\i  the  groan  of  a  dissentient  at  a 
Demonstration.) — *  Oh  I  oh  t  oh  I' 

"  Luckless  Squills !  Little  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
shower  bath,  or  rather,  douche  of  erudition  that  fell 
spl&sh  on  his  head,  as  he  pulled  the  spring  with  that 
Impertinent  'Ob  I  oh  1'  Down  first  came  the  Persian 
war,  with  Median  myriads  disgorging  all  the  rivers  they 
had  drank  up  in  their  march  through  the  East ;  all  the 
arts,  all  the  letters,  all  the  sciences,  all  the  notions  of 
liberty  that  we  inherit  from  Qreeee.  My  &ther  rushed 
on  with  them  all,  sousing  Squills  with  his  proofs  that, 
without  the  Persian  war,  Greece  would  not  have  risen  to 
be  the  teacher  of  the  world.  Before  the  gasping  victim 
could  have  breath,  down  came  Hun,  Qoth,  and  Vandal, 
on  Italy  and  Squills.  '  What,  Sir ! '  cried  my  &ther, 
'  don't  you  see  that  from  these  eruptions  on  demoralized 
Rome,  came  the  regeneration  of  manhood ;  the  baptism 
of  earth  from  the  last  soils  of  Paganism;  and  the 
remote  origin  of  whatever  of  Christianity  still  exists,  free 
from  the  idolatries  with  which  Rome  contaminated  the 
faith  r 

"  Squills  held  down  his  head,  and  made  a  splutter. 
Down  came  Charlemagne,  paladins,  and  all !  There  my 
father  was  grand  1  What  a  picture  he  made  of  the 
broken  jarring  savage  elements  of  barbaric  society,  and 
the  iron  hand  of  the  great  Frank,  settling  the  nations, 
and  founding  existent  Europe.  Squills  was  now  fast 
sinking  into  coma  or  stupe&ction ;  but,  catching  at  a 
straw  as  he  heard  the  word  'Crusades,^'  he  stuttered 
forth, '  Ah  I  there  I  defy  you  !' 

"  *  Defy  me  there  1 '  cries  my  father ;  and  one  would 
think  the  ocean  was  in  the  shower-bath,  it  came  down 
with  such  a  rattle.  My  father;  scarcely  touched  on  the 
smaller  points  in  excuse  for  the  crusades,  though  he 
recited  very  volubly  all  the  hnmaner  arts  introduced 
into  Europe  by  that  invasion  of  the  East ;  and  showed 
how  it  had  served  civilization,  by  the  vent  it  afforded 
for  the  rude  energies  of  chivalry,  by  the  element  of  de- 
struction to  feudal  tyranny  that  it  introduced,  by  its  use 
in  the  emancipation  of  burghs,  and  the  disrupture  of 
serfdom.  But  he  showed,  in  colours  vivid  as  if  caught 
from  the  skies  of  the  East,  the  great  spread  of  Maho- 
metanism,  and  the  danger  it  menaced  to  Christian 
Europe,  and  drew  up  the  Godfreys  and  Tancreds  and 
Richards,  as  a  league  of  the  Age  and  Necessity,  against 
the  terrible  progress  of  the  sword  and  the  Koran.  '  You 
call  them  madmen,'  cried  my  father;  'but  the  ft^nzy 
of  nations  is  the  statesmanship  of  fate.  How  know  you 
that  but  for  the  terror  inspired  by  the  hosts  who  marched 
to  Jerusalem,  how  know  you  that  the  Crescent  had  not 
waved  over  other  realms  than  those  which  Roderick  lost 
to  the  Moorl  If  Christianity  had  been  less  a  passion, 
and  the  passion  had  less  stirred  up  all  Europe,  how 
know  you  that  the  creed  of  Uie  Arab  (which  was  then, 
too,  a  passion]^  might  not  have  planted  its  moeoues  in 
the  Forum  or  Rome,  and  on  the  site  of  Notre  Dame  1 
For  in  the  war  between  creeds,  when  the  creeds  are 
embraced  by  vast  races,  think  you  that  the  reason  of 
sages  can  cope  with  the  passion  of  millions  1  Enthu- 
siasm must  oppose  enthusiasm.  The  crusader  fought 
for  the  tomb  ox  Christ,  but  he  saved  the  life  of  Chris- 
tendom.' 

"My  father  paused.  Squills  was  quite  paasiye;  he 
strugfi^led  no  more.    He  was  drowned. 

"  *  So,'  resumed  Mr.  Caxton,more  quietly, '  so,  if  later 
wars  yet  perplex  us  as  to  the  good  which  the  All  Wise 
One  draws  from  their  evils,  our  posterity  may  read 
their  oses  as  clearly  as  we  now  read  the  finger  of 
Providence  resting  on  the  barrows  of  Marathon,  or 
guiding  Peter  the  hermit  to  the  battle  fields  of 
Palestine.  Nor,  while  we  admit  the  evil  to  the  passing 
generation,  can  we  deny  that  many  of  the  virtues  that 


make  the  ornament  and  vitality  of  peace  spring  up  first 
in  the  convulsiona  of  war  V  Here  Squills  D^ian  to 
evince  faint  ^signs  of  resuscitation,  when  my  fiither  let 
fiy  at  him  one  of  those  numberless  water-works  which 
his  prodigious  memory  kept  in  constant  aopplr. 
'  Hence,'  said  he,  *  hence  not  unjustly  has  it  been  re- 
marked by  a  philosopher,  shrewd  at  least  in  worldly 
experience,  (Squills  agun  closed  his  eyes  and  became 
exanimate,)  it  is  strange  to  imagine  that  war,  which  of 
all  things  appears  the  most  savage,  should  be  the 
passion  of  the  most  heroic  spirits.  But  'tis  in  war  that 
the  knot  of  fellowship  is  closest  drawn ;  tis  in  war  that 
mutual  succour  is  most  given,  mutual  danger  mn,  and 
common  affection  most  exerted  and  employed;  for 
heroism   and  philanthropy  are  almost  one  and   the 


It  would  be  well  if  other  orators  besides  Mr.  Caxton 
had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  look  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  work  our  anther 
has  allowed  the  disguise  to  sit  very  lightly  upon  his 
pen.  Wherever  Vivian,  Bobind's  son,  figures,  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  authorship,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  seems  clear  to  us,  that  the  incognito  assumed  as  an 
idle  fancy  at  first,  and  played  off  as  an  innocent  literary 
trick,  became  fatigamg  before  very  long,  was  kept  up 
with  difficulty,  and  was  at  length  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  sight  altogether.  In  spite  of  several  faults  in 
"  The  Gaxtons,"  we  think  it  a  more  satisfactory  book, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  many  others  bj  the 
same  author.  It  is  more  honest,  more  charitable,  more 
wholesome.  There  is  no  sophistry,  no  passing  off  of  base 
metal  (in  morals)  for  pure  gold.  The  tone  of  the  re- 
flections is  more  subdued,  more  matured.  There  is  no 
tawdry  scene-painting,  and  whatever  affectations  there 
are  in  "  The  Caxtons,'*  they  are  of  a  harmless  kind, 
and  instead  of  being  attractive  to  the  unformed  taste, 
and  thus  vitiating  it,  they  will  prore  merely  tedious ; 
whereas  the  good  points  of  the  book  are  reallj  sub- 
stantial and  numerous,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  and 
edify  both  old  and  young. 


"Toil  and  Trial."  By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland, 
(late  Miss  Camilia  Tonlmin.)  This  work  helongs  to 
a  chiss  of  books  which  we  always  welcome  with 
delight.  It  is  a  work  of  amusement,  written  with 
a  purpose.  It  has  a  noble  aim — to  increase  the 
happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow -crea- 
tures; to  bring  relief  to  suffering  humanity;  and 
to  aid  the  good  cause  of  progress.  "Toil  and 
Trial"  is  not  .a  mere  novel;  the  clever  authoress 
has  not  devoted  her  pen  simply  to  the  production 
of  an  amusing  fiction,  destined  to  wile  away  a 
leisure  hour  and  be  forgotten.  I%e  has  furnished 
an  amusing  tale,  narrated  in  expressive  language,  and 
embodying  a  group  of  characters  in  whose  sayings 
and  doings  we  cannot  help  taking  a  lively  interest, 
and  whose  triak  are  not  those  of  imaginaiy  and  im- 
probable events,  hut  the  daily  concomitants  of  toiling 
thousands  of  our  contemporaries  and  fellow-cituEens. 
The  object  of  the  story  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  the 
late-hour  system,  now  so  fearfully  prevalent  in  many 
of  the  retail  trades  in  oar  large  towns,  and  in  those 
of  the  metropolis  in  particular.    The  book  is  well- 
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timed,  and  the  lesson  it  professes  to  teach  is  one  that 
is  deserving  of  onr  serious  attention.  The  evil  it 
deprecates  is  a  crying  sin  in  a  Christian  land ;  it  is 
especiallj  a  curse  upon  the  poor  and  helpless,  upon 
the  young  and  unprotected ;  a  wrong  to  all,  and  a 
benefit  to  none,  not  even  to  those  whose  mammon- 
worship  has  originated,  and  whose  power  perpetuates 
the  slavery;  they  are  themselves  sufferers  by  its  con- 
'  tinuance,  and  oidy  less  to  be  pitied  than  its  victims, 
I  because  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  power  of  their 
'  own  emancipation.  We  could  wish  the  volume  in  the 
hands  of  all  such  employers ;  and  we  think  that  after 
a  careful  perusal  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
various  arguments  so  clearly  put  forward  in  its  pages, 
they  would  find  it  easier  to  change  their  practice  than 
to  refute  the  propositions  or  deny  the  truth  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  Ernest  Vane."  "  By  A.  B.  Cochrane,  M.P. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  In  his  former  work,  "  Lucille  Bel- 
mont," Mr.  Cochrane  gave  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
possessed  far  more  than  the  average  qualifications  for 
a  writer  of  fiction ;  and  it  was  with  an  anticipation 
of  pleasure  that  we  took  up  this  new  production  of  his 
pen.  This  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled;  for  "Ernest 
Vane  "  is  an  excellent  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  real 
life ; — not  the  outward  husk  and  shell  of  life,  but  the 
inner,  higher  existence,  out  of  which  poets  and  artists 
of  all  kinds  evolve  the  true  meaning  of  things.  To 
this  capacity  of  penetrating  far  below  the  surface  in 
search  of  realities,  Mr.  Cochrane  adds  the  power  of 
presenting  his  discoveries  to  the  reader  in  expressive, 
graceful,  and  attractive  forms.  He  has  excellent  taste 
as  well  as  considerable  power  of  intuition,  and  the 
knowledge  which  comes  by  experience.  He  invents 
and  tells  a  tale  of  passion  well. 

"  Strathmore,  a  tragic  play,  in  five  acts.  By  J. 
Westland  Marston."  It  has  been  obviously  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Marston  in  this  production  to  present  the  public 
with  a  good  acting  play,  rather  than  a  great  dramatic 
work.  In  the  plot,  characters,  and  dialogue,  there  is  no 
aim  at  originality;  and  we  meet  with  few  passages  which 
display  any  of  the  power  of  poetical  conception  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  "  Patrician's 
Daughter."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "Old  Mor- 
tality "  has  furnished  the  plot  and  the  hero ;  the 
struggle,  says  the  preface,  which  this  tragedy  involves, 
having  been  suggested  by  the  position  of  Henty  Morton 
in  that  romance.  The  language  of  the  play  is  occa- 
sionally terse  and  epigrammatic ;  though  we  question 
whether  it  would  at  all  times  bear  the  ordeal  of  strict 
literary  criticism.  Such  sentences  as  these,  however, 
(which  we  select  at  random,)  are  well  adapted  for 
dramatic  purposes  :— 

**  KaJtherine.—Vk\it  your  cause  is  crashed  ! 

"  Strathmore. —  Crushed !     No,    it    triumphs    still. 
Though  freedom's  hosts 
Bleach  the  green  earth  with  death,  that  cause  is  safe 

That  hath  its  chief  above. 

•  ••••# 

Katharine  f 

Life  rarely  knows  its  heroes.    Obloquy, 

Like  dust,  defiles  the  champion :  still  he  strives, 

And  at  the  grave,  the  sullied  vesture  fiJls 


From  his  worn  limbs,  his  memory  takes  its  stand 
Upon  the  tomb,  and  the  world  ^outs — A  Hero  ! 
»•♦••• 

Rebel  1  What  means  that  word  1  Fear  for  my  father 
Has  blinded  me  to  trath.— Now  I  see  all  I 
Right  trampled  on^pure  conscience  counted  crime — 
And  hated  banquetting  on  good  men's  groans  1 
My  brother  owned  it !  And  the  man  who  beards 
This  wrong's  a  rebel !  Sure,  the  courts  of  Heaven 
Are  peopled  with  the  outcasts  of  the  world." 

"Ernesto  di  Bipalla.  A  Tale  of  the  Italian 
Revolution.  By  the  author  of  Notes  of  a  Two  Years* 
Residence  in  Italy."  3  vols.  8vo.— The  public  may 
doubtless  expect  to  have  revolutionary  novels  fall 
upon  it  thick  as  tiie  leaves  in  ValUmbrosa.  Here  is 
another  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  stirring 
political  times  in  which  we  live,  when  the  overthrow 
of  a  kingdom  is  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the 
downfall  of  an  apple — and  certainly  not  so  beneficial 
to  mankind  as  the  falling  to  the  earth  of  an  apple 
once  was.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  average  merit. 
It  is  written  in  a  fair  political  spirit,  and  possesses 
many  points  of  interest,  whether  viewed  as  u  work  of 
fiction,  or  as  one  of  historical  pretensions.  The  author 
is  a  liberal  monarchist,  and  the  pervading  political 
principle  of  the  novel  is  the  nationality  .and  in- 
dependence of  Italy. 


SCRAPS. 

That  every  thing  may  be  had  for  money,  is,  I  am 
afraid,  an  observation  no  less  ancient  than  true.  We 
read  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  principalities,  which 
have  been  publicly  sold ;  the  same  has  been  whispered 
respecting  popedoms,  bishopricks,  and  other  spiritual 
dignities ;  and  we  have  heard,  (but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
without  foundation,)  of  venal  counties  and  corrupt 
boroughs. 

Buying  and  selling  the  devil  have  long  been  pro- 
verbial expressions,  but  that  such  a  traffic  was  ever 
actually  negotiated  will  scarcely  be  credited ;  never- 
theless Blount's  Law  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
"  CoHveniio"  gives  an  instance  of  such  a  sale.  The 
story  is  extracted  from  the  court-roUs  of  the  manor  of 
Hatfield,  near  the  Isle  of  Asholme,  in  the  county  of 
York,  where  a  curious  gentleman  not  long  ago 
searched  for,  and  found  it,  regularly  entered.  A  copy 
of  it  here  follows,  together  with  an  English  translation, 
for  the  benefit^of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  the  original  is  written. 

"  Curia  tenia  apud  Hatfield  die  Mercurii  prox.  post 
Fettum.—jMno  XP.  Edw,  3*^. 

"Robertus  de  Roderham  qui  optulit  se  versus 
Johannem  de  Ithon,  de  eo  quod  non  teneat  conven- 
tionem  inter  eos  factam,  et  unde  queritur  quod  certo 
die  et  anno  apud  Thome  couvenit  inter  prssdictum 
Robertum  et  Johannem  quod  prsedictus  Johannes 
vendidit  pnedicto  Roberto,  Diabolum,  ligatum  in 
quodam  ligamine  pro  iii**.  ob  et  super  pnedictus 
Kobertus  tradidit  praedicto  Johanni  quiddam  obolum, 
carles  {i.e.  earnest  money),  per  quod  proprietas  dicti 
diaboli  commoratur  in  persona  dicti  Roberti  ad  habi- 
endum  deliberationem  dicti  Diaboli,  infra  quartam 
diem  prox.  sequent.    Ad  quam  diem  idem  Robertus 
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yenit  ad  pnefatum  Jobaniiem  et  petit  deliberationem 
dicti  Diaboli,  secundum  convcntionem  inter  eos 
factam ;  idem  Johannes  pncdictum  Diabolum  dclibe- 
raro  noluit,  nee  adhuc  vult  ei,  ad  grave  dampnom 
ipsius  Roberti  ix  sol — et  inde  producit  sectam  &c. 
Priedictus  Johannes  vcnit,  &c.  et  non  dedicit  con- 
yeutionem  pncdictam;  et  quia  videtur  curisB  quod 
tale  placitum  non  jacet  inter  Christ ianes,  ideo  partes 
pnedicti  adjoumantur  usque  in  infemum,  ad  audi- 
endum  Judicium  suum,  ct  utraque  pars  in  Miseri- 
cordia  &c.  per  Willielmum  de  Scargel,  Senescallum." 

"Robert  de  Roderham  appeared  against  John  de 
Ithon,  for  that  he  had  not  kept  the  agreement  made 
between  them,  and  therefore  complains  that  on  a 
certain  day  and  year  at  Thome,  there  was  an 
agreement  between  the  aforesaid  Robert  and  Jolm, 
whereby  the  said  John  sold  to  the  said  Robert,  the 
devil,  bound  in  a  certain  bond,  for  threepence  farthing, 
and  thereupon  the  said  Robert  delivered  to  the  said 
John  one  farthing  as  earnest-money,  by  wliich  the 
property  of  said  devil  rested  in  the  person  of  the  said 
Robert,  to  have  delivery  of  the  said  devil,  on  the 
fourth  day  next  following,  at  which  day  the  said  Robert 
came  to  the  aforenamed  John,  and  asked  delivery  of 
the  sai3  devil,  according  to  the  agreement  between 
them  made.  Rut  the  said  Jolm  refused  to  deliver 
the  said  devil,  nor  has  he  yet  done  it,  &c.  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  said  Robert,  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  shillings,  and  he  has  therefore  brought  his  suit, 
&c.  &c. 

"  The  said  John  came,  &c.  &c.,  and  did  not  deny 
the  said  agreement ;  and  because  it  appeared  to  the 
court  that  such  a  suit  ought  not  to  subsist  among 
Christians,  the  aforesaid  parties  are  therefore  ad- 
journed to  the  infernal  regions,  there  to  hear  their 
judgment,  and  both  parties  were  amerced,  &c.  by 
William  de  Scargell,  Seneschal." 


I,  that  watch  myself  as  narrowly  as  I  can,  and  that 
have  my  eyes  continually  bent  upon  myself,  like  one 
who,  that  has  no  great  business  elsewhere  to  do, 

" quia  sub  Areto 

Rex  gclidfe  mettatur  one 
Quid  Tyridatem  terreat^  unice 
Securus," 

" secure  whatever  King 

Does  rule  the  stubborn  Nortfaf  or  whatso'ere 
The  mighty  Tyridates  puts  in  fear," 

dare  hardly  tell  the  Vanity  and  Weakness  I  find  in 
myself.  My  Foot  is  so  unstable,  and  stands  so  tickle, 
I  find  myself  so  apt  to  totter  and  reele  and  my  Sight 
so  disordered,  that  fasting  I  am  quite  another  Man, 
than  when  fuU ;  if  Health  and  a  fair  Day  smile  upon 
me,  I  am  a  very  honest  good-natur'd  Man ;  if  a  Com 
trouble  my  Toe,  I  am  sullen,  out  of  Humor  and  not 
to  be  seen.  The  same  Pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me 
one  while  hard,  and  another  easie,  and  the  same  way 
one  while  shorter,  and  another  more  long.  And  the 
same  Form,  one  while  more,  and  another  less  taking. 
I  am  one  while  for  doing  everything,  and  another  for 
doing  nothing  at  all ;  and  what  pleases  me  now,  would 
be  a  trouble  to  me  at  another  time.    I  have  a  thousand 


senseless  and  casual  Actions  within  myself.  Either  I 
am  possest  by  Melancholy,  or  swayed  by  Choler;  now, 
by  its  own  private  Authority,  Sadness  predominates 
in  me,  and,  by  and  by,  I  am  as  merry  as  a  Cricket 
When  I  take  a  Book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered 
admirable  Graces  in  such  and  such  Passages,  and  such 
as  have  strook  my  Soul ;  let  me  light  upon  them  at 
another  time,  I  may  tum  and  toss,  tumble  and  rattle 
the  Leaves  to  much  purpose,  'tis  then  to  me  an  infirm 
and  undiscover'd  Mass.  Even  in  my  own  Writings  I 
do  not  always  find  the  Air  of  my  first  Fancy :  I  know 
not  what  I  would  have  said,  but  am  often  put  to  it  to 
correct  and  pump  for  a  new  Sence,  because  I  have 
lost  the  first  that  was  better.  I  do  nothing  but  go 
and  come :  my  Judgement.does  not  always  advance, 
it  floates  and  romes, 

" velat  minuta'magno 

Deprensa  navis  in  marl  vesaniente  vento.* 
"  Like  a  nnall  Bark  upon  the  swelling  Main, 
When  Winds  doe  ruffle  up  the  liquid  Plain." 

Very  often  (as  I  am  apt  to  do)  having  for  Sport's 
sake  undertaken  to  maintain  an  Opinion  contrary  to 
my  own,  my  Mind,  bending  and  applying  itself  that 
way,  does  so  rarely  engage  me  in  a  Quarrel  that  I  no 
more  discern  the  Reason  of  my  former  Belief  and  foi^ 
sake  it.  I  am  as  it  were  misled  by  the  Side  to  which 
I  incline,  be  it  what  it  will,  and  carried  away  by  my 
own  Weight.  Every  one  would  almost  say  the  same 
of  himself  if  he  considered  himself  as  I  do.  Preachers 
very  well  know,  that  the  Emotion  which  steals  upon 
them  in  speaking  does  animate  them  towards  BeUef ; 
and  that  in  Passion  we  are  more^stiff  in  the  Defence 
of  our  Proposition,  take  ourselves  a  deeper  Impression 
of  it,  and  embrace  it  with  greater  Vehemence  and 
Approbation,  than  we  do  in  our  colder  and  more 
temperate  Sence.  You  only  give  your  Councel  a  simple 
Breviaie  of  your  Cause ;  he  returns  you  a  dubious  and 
uncertain  Answer,  by  which  you  find  him  indiflerent 
which  side  he  takes :  Have  you  feed  him  well  that  he 
may  relish  it  the  better,  does  he  begin  to  be  really 
concerned,  and  do  you  find  him  trdy  interested  and 
zealous  in  your  Quarrel  ?  His  Reason  and  Learning 
will,  by  degrees,  grow  hot  in  your  Cause ;  behold  an 
apparent  and  undoubted  Tmth  presents  itself  to  his 
Understanding;  he  discovers  a  new  Light  in  your 
Business,  and  does  in  good  earnest  believe,  and  per- 
suade liimself,  that  it  is  so.  Nay,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Ardour  that  springs  from  Spite  and 
Obstinacy,  against  the  Power  and  Violence  of  the 
Magistrate  and  Danger,  or  the  Literest  of  Reputation, 
may  it  not  have  made  some  Men  even  to  the  Stake 
maintain  the  Opinion,  for  which  at  Liberty  and  amongst 
Friends,  he  would  not  have  bum'd  hia  Finger. — 
MoiUaigne. 

Our  life,  as  weU  as  all  in  which  we  are  contained, 
is,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  composed  of  freedom 
and  necessity.  Our  will  is  a  prediction  of  what  we 
shall  do,  under  all  circumstances.  But  these  circum- 
stances lay  hold  on  us  in  their  own  fashion.  The  what 
lies  in  us;  the  how  seldom  depends  on  us;  after  the 
wherefore  we  dare  not  ask ;  and  on  this  account  we  are 
rightly  referred  to  the  (fuia. — Goethe* 
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9  Cf^opttr  on  Xrtg||t|)otu{iK. 
THE  EDDYSTONE— THE  SKEKaYVORE. 

THE  EDDTSTOKB. 

Few  of  the  achievements  of  human  intellect  and 
industry  can  be  looked  on  with  deeper  interest  than 
tlie  Eddy  stone  lighthouse;  particiilarljf  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  completed  ninety  years  since, 
when  science  had  not  brought  to  bear  many  of  those 
wonderful  helps,  which,  in  this  our  day,  her  rapid  ad- 
vance has  made  so  available,  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  is  of  every  day's 
occurrence.  The  rocks  on  which  the  building  stands 
have  been  named  from  the  eddies  by  which  they  are 
assailed  from  contrary  currents;  they  were  always 
considered  by  mariners  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
and  as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  vessels 
sailing  up  and  down  the  channel,  many  were  wrecked 
upon  them  before  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse.  They 
are  so  exposed  to  the  ocean  from  all  the  south-western 
points  of  the  compass,  that  the  heavy  seas  break  on 
them  with  tremendous  fury,  and  from  the  sloping 
manner  in  which  they  lie  towards  that  quarter,  the  force 
and  height  of  those  seas  are  much  increased.  Some- 
times after  a  storm,  when  the  sea  appears  perfectly 
smooth,  the  under  current  meeting  the  slope  of  the 
rocks,  the  sea  beats  upon  them  in  a  most  a\i'ful  and 
jpagnificent  manner,  and  even  rises  above  the  light- 
house, covering  it  with  a  veil  of  foam,  white  as  snow. 
These  rocks  are  but  foiji-teen  miles  from  Plymouth,  and 
twelveand  a  half  from  Rame-hcad;  so  that  the  ships  lost 
upon  them  were  within  sight  of  land.  To  avoid  such 
dreadful  catastrophes  for  the  future,  it  was  determined 
tliat  a  lighthouse  should  be  erected  on  them,  if  any  one 
could  be  found  qualified  for  such  a  daring  task.  At 
length  Mr.  Winstanley  came  forward,  and  said  he  was 
ready  for  the  undertaking.  From  his  mechanical 
pursuits  aud  great  ingenuity,  he  was  considered  a 
most  eligible  person  to  be  employed. 

In  the  year  1696,  Mr.  Winstanley  set  about  his 
great  work  wilh  the  most  lively  ardour,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  dilBculties  and  dangers  which  attended 
its  prosecution.  In  three  years  after,  all  the  work  was 
raised,  which  to  the  vane  was  eighty  feet.  The  lantern 
and  all  the  rooms  being  now  ready,  the  workmen,  for 
the  greater  despatch  of  business,  were  to  lodge  there ; 
but  the  first  night  they  ventured  to  do  so,  the  weather 
became  so  inclement,  and  the  sea  rose  so  high,  that  no 
boats  could  get  near  them  for  eleven  days.  For  almost 
the  entire  of  the  time,  they  and  their  provisions  were 
inundated  with  wet,  though  they  used  all  the  means 
they  could  devise  to  protect  themselves ;  some  of  their 
materials  they  found  it  impossible  to  save.  Finding 
the  effect  which  the  sea  had  upon  the  building,  and 
that  the  waves  frequently  covered  the  lantern, 
(although  it  was  sixty  feet  high,)  Mr.  Winstanley 
determined  to  raise  it  forty  feet  higher.  In  the  spring 
he  commenced  enlarging  all  its  proportions,  so  as  to 
shew  the  increase  of  height.  So  great  was  the  force  of 
the  sea  in  stormy  weather,  that  it  has  in  appearance 
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flown  a  hundred  feet  above  the  vane,  and  covered  half 
the  house  and  the  lantern  as  if  they  were  under  water ; 
it  was  even  said  that  it  would  be  very  possible  for  a 
six-oared  boat  to  be  lifted  up  on  a  wave,  and  driven 
through  the  open  gaUery  of  the  lighthouse.  In  No- 
vember, 1703,  some  repairs  were  necessary,  and  Mr. 
Winstanley  went  to  Plymouth  to  superintend  them. 
The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  thought  the  building 
could  not  stand  for  any  time,  and  told  liim  so.  When 
his  friends  heard  that  he  meant  to  go  with  his  men  to 
the  lighthouse,  they  warned  him  of  the  danger  which 
they  apprehended,  but,  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of 
its  durability,  he  assured  them  he  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  strength,  that  he  hoped  he  might  be 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  storm  that  ever 
came,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
the  firmness  of  his  work.  His  wish  was  soon  to  be 
fatally  gratified;  he  and  his  workmen  and  lighters 
were  there  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November — 
a  night  memorable  for  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
tempests  that  ever  visited  the  British  shore.  A 
strong  west  wind  had  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  increased  in  force  every  hour ;  on  the  24th 
it  was  so  furious  as  to  cause  some  damage  and  con- 
siderable alarm ;  on  the  26th  it  increased  so  much  in 
violence,  that  very  few  ventured  out  of  their  houses ; 
in  the  evening  it  became  still  more  dreadful ;  a  fearful 
darkness  prevailed,  dispelled  at  intervals  for  a  moment 
by  meteors  in  the  air  and  fiery  vapours,  which  rendered 
it  still  more  terrific.  Some  fancied  that  the  tempest 
was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake.  The  sound  of 
that  awful  storm  has  been  described  as  having 
dismayed  every  heart;  it  was  hoarse  and  deep — re- 
sembling the  rattling  of  thunder;  "horror  and  con- 
fusion"— so  saidawriter  of  the  day — "seized  upon  all." 

After  the  terrors  of  that  night,  anxious  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  rocks,  where  the  lighthouse  had  been 
seen  the  evening  before  :  the  rocks  were  indeed  there, 
proud  and  immovable  as  ever ;  but  the  lighthouse,  and 
all  that  it  had  contained,  had  totally  disappeared ;  the 
only  vestige  of  the  edifice  which  remained,  was  a 
massive  bar  of  iron,  one  of  twelve  which,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  building,  had  connected  it  with 
the  rock.  The  storm  which  swept  away  every  thing 
else,  embedded  it  more  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  it 
remained  a  memorial  sufficiently  impressive,  of  the 
strength  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  and  the  disasters 
of  that  fatal  night. 

"  The  great  storm,^*  as  it  was  called  for  years,  was 
commemorated  by  a  sennon,  preached  annually  in 
Little  Wyld-street  Cbapel,  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields ;  the 
observmicc  was  in  existence  in  the  year  1826,  and 
may,  perhaps,  still  be  continued.  The  lighthouse  had 
not  been  long  down,  when  the  Winehclsea,  a  home- 
ward bound  Virginia-man,  was  lost  upon  the  Eddy- 
stone  rocks :  this  excited  great  anxiety  for  the  re- 
building of  the  edifice ;  in  the  year  1706,  Mr.  Lovatt, 
who  had  the  principal  direction  about  the  undertaking, 
selected  Mr.  Rudyaid  to  superintend  the  works,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  linen 
draper,  on  Ludgate  Hill.   Though  he  had  no  practical 
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experience,  the  judgment  which  he  showed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking  proved  him  a  fit 
person  to  be  engaged  in  it ;  he  substituted  simplicity 
and  utility  for  the  fantastic  ornaments  with  which 
Mr.  Winstanley  encumbered  the  building,  and  in 
'  which  he  had  tiiken  such  especial  delight. 

Li  the  year  1709  the  building  was  completed,  for 
which  Mr.  Kudyard  had  used  wood,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  plan  had  been  quite 
successful.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Rudyard  was  no 
longer  living  in  1723,  as  we  find  that  the  superinten- 
dence of  some  repairs  in  the  lighthouse  had  devolved 
on  another  person.  The  dreadful  disaster  by  which 
the  lighthouse  was  again  destroyed,  by  fire,  occurred 
on  the  2d  of  December,  1755. 

The  directors  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  turned 
their  thoughts  immediately  to  its  re-erection.  They 
applied  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  recommend  an  engineer  capable  of  super- 
intending suoh  a  worL  He  named  Mr.  Smeaton,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  the  most  competent 
person  he  knew.  He  had  recommended  himself  to  its 
notice  by  the  communications  which,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  he  had  forwarded, 
describing  various  remarkable  mechanical  inventions 
and  improvements  of  his  own;  from  the  great  in- 
genuity and  ability  thus  displayed,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society.  He  received  a  letter 
from  Wilson  the  pfdnter,  telling  him  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  undertake  the  management  of  this 
important  building.  On  reading  the  letter,  he  sup- 
posed it  was  confusedly  expressed,  and  that  no  more 
was  meant  than  that  he,  like  others,  might  send  in 
proposals  for  the  undertaking.  His  reply  at  once 
showed  the  impression  which  it  had  made.  Wilson 
sent  a  rejoinder  sufficiently  explicit,  though  laconic ; 
it  contained  but  four  words, — "  Thou  art  the  man." 

Mr.  Smeaton  gave  up  his  various  engagements,  that 
he  might  devote  all  the  energies  of  his  comprehensive 
mind  to  this  great  national  undertaking.  In  about 
eight  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  lighthouse 
by  fire,  Mr.  Smeaton  stood  upon  those  rocks  so 
dreaded  by  seamen,  revolving  in  his  mind  his  plans  of 
operation, — ^plans  so  remarkable  for  judgment  and 
forethought,  and  so  methodically  arranged,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  confusion  or  mistake.  He  drew 
up  rules  for  the  use  of  his  men,  so  that  all  employed 
knew  exactly  what  was  expected  from  them.  The 
work  was  pursued  with  wonderful  energy  and  patience; 
and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  days  during  the 
time  the  building  was  going  on  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  work  on  the  rock,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  completed  in  three  years ;  in  that 
space  of  time  there  were  but  431  days  when  it  was 
possible  for  the  men  to  stand  on  the  rock,  and  of  these 
days  there  was  so  small  a  portion  that  could  be  used, 
that  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  building  was  in 
reality  the  work  of  but  sixteen  weelcs.  llie  light- 
house is  of  a  circular  form,  built  entirely  of  stone. 
Its  foundation^  are  embedded  in  a  socket  in  the  rock, 
and  80  tlioroughly  united  to  it  by  a  strong  cement  that 


they  form  but  one  body,  botll  parts  ptobably  equal  in 
strength.  Its  height  is  eighty  feet.  The  gifted 
engineer  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  all  was 
accomplished,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  wUkimi  lost  of 
life  or  limb  to  any  one  concerned  in  it."  This  speaks 
largely  for  Mr.  Smeaton's  care  of  those  over  whom  he 
presided  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  in 
all  of  which  he  took  an  equal  share. 

On  one  occasion,  the  sloop  in  wliich  he  was  return- 
ing to  shore  was  well-nigh  lost.  In  our  gleanings  we 
met  with  the  following  description  of  the  lighthouse, 
which  struck  us  so  much,  that  we  give  it  in  the  words 
in  which  we  found  it.  *'  When  the  tide  swells  above 
the  foundation  of  the  building,  the  lighthouse  makes 
the  odd  appearance  of  a  structure  emerging  from  the 
waves ;  but  sometimes  a  wave  rides  above  the  veiy  top 
of  it,  and  circling  round,  the  whole  looks  like  a 
column  of  water,  till  it  breaks  into  foam  and  subsides."' 

After  the  lighthouse  was  built,  every  one  was 
anxious  to  know  how  it  would  stand  the  test  of 
tempestuous  weather ;  three  years  passed  before  this 
was  proved,  the  hard  weather  which  had  arisen  in  the 
interim  produced  no  effect  on  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1762,  there  happened  a  dreadful  storm ;  it 
was  said  by  one  who  had  all  along  anticipated  the 
fall  of  the  edifice,  "  Well,  if  the  Eddystone  light- 
house stands  this,  it  will  stand  till  the  end  of  the 
world."  In  the  morning  there  it  was,  firm  and 
uninjured  as  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  Not  the 
slightest  mischief  could  be  detected,  to  prove  tliat  the 
winds  and  waves  had  triumphed  for  an  instant  over  it ; 
not  even  one  pane  of  glass  in  the  lantern  had  been 
broken.  With  what  gratified  feelings  Mr.  Smeaton 
must  have  beheld  the  complete  success  of  his  work  ! 
Who,  indeed,  can  look  on  that  lone  beacon,  as  it  stands 
in  its  wild  and  solitaiy  grandeur,  to  warn  aw^ay  our 
brave  sailors  from  ihe  dangers  wliich  surround  it, 
without  grateful  thoughts  ?  Its  durability  has  been  long 
considered  so  much  beyond  all  doubt^  that  it  ha< 
been  remarked  that,  afler  a  great  storm,  among 
all  the  expressions  of  anxiety,  the  safety  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  has  never  been  inquired  after. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1792. 

THB  SKERRYVORE. 

SoMETiuES  in  the  quiet  of  an  Autumn  evening 
spent  on  the  shores  of  our  island,  we  discern  in  the 
misty  horizon  a  tiny  star,  whose  constant  light  re- 
minds us  of  some  good  angel's  presence,  illumining  the 
darkness  of  night.  It  is  the  lighthouse  lamp,  kept 
ever  burning,  to  guide  the  sailor  over  the  stormy  soa, 
and  warn  him  of  unseen  rocks,  which  would  crush  his 
little  bark,  and  consign  its  crew  to  destruction. 

With  feeliugs  of  pleasure  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  lighthouse  beacon;  but  does  the  thought  ever  recur, 
of  the  toils  and  dangers  endured  by  those  who  raised 
such  an  edifice  in  the  midst  of  roaring  seas  ? 

Let  such  as  can  sympathize  with  that  disinteresvtcd 
zeal  to  do  good,  which  distinguishes  the  noble  and 
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generous  from  the  narrow  and  selfish  spirit,  listen  to 
the  recital  of  the  bailding  of  the  Lighthouse  of 
Skerryrore. 

For  many  years  had  it  been  in  contemplation,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained,  authorizing  the 
Undertaking ;  bat  so  immense  were  the  obstacles,  so 
small  the  space  on  which  to  work,  and  so  distant  from 
the  shore,  that  the  Herculean  task  long  remained 
unattempted. 

At  length,  the  CJommissioners  of  Northern  Lights 
committed  the  charge  of  the  undertaking  to  Alan 
StcTcnson,  their  engineer,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated builder  of  the  Bell-rock  Lighthouse.  It  is  our 
design  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  interesting  work,  which, 
though  necessarily  defective,  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey 
sufficient  idea  to  the  many,  who  are  precluded  by  its 
bulky  and  expensive  form  from  its  perusal  for  them- 
selves. 

The  talented  author  need  desire  no  prouder 
monument  than  that  noble  tower,  in  the  boiling  chaos 
of  waters,  whicli  warns  tlic  sailor  of  his  danger,  and 
guides  him  by  its  light  into  safer  sens ;  and  his  licart 
warms  with  gratitude,  while  he  thinks  on  the  thou- 
sands who  have  gone  down  off  Skerryvore. 

Preparations  too  numerous  and  minute  to  need  a 
description  here  were  accordingly  made  for  the 
work,  and  in  the  summer  of  1838  the  first  temporary 
dwelling  was  erected  on  the  rock ;  hitherto,  inhabited 
only  by  innumerable  seals  and  sea-fowl,  who  fled  in 
terror  from  their  favourite  haunts  on  the  approach  of 
man. 

Skerry-vohr,  the  Great  Rock,  as  its  name  in  Gaelic 
implies,  is  situated  south  of  the  Hebrides,  about  twelve 
miles  south-west  of  the  inhospitable  little  island  of 
Tyree,  and  30  to  the  west  of  lona.  The  main  rock 
on  which  the  lighthouse  stands  is,  at  low  water,  about 
280  feet  square ;  "  extremely  irregular,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  gullies  and  fissures  of  considerable 
breadth."  It  is  excessively  hard  and  smooth,  so  as 
to  render  landing  extremely  difficult,  being  slippery  as 
ice ;  and,  in  a  heavy  surf,  the  act  of  springing  ashore 
was  attended  with  great  danger,  and,  in  the  graphic 
language  of  one  of  the  workmen,  "  like  climbing  up 
the  side  of  a  bottle." 

No  common  amount  of  perseverance  and  courage 
would  carry  the  leader  of  such  an  itndertaking  through 
the  obstructions  continually  springing  up  in  his  way. 
We  can  hardly  praise  too  highly  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  unflinching  resolve,  which  must  have  upheld  the 
gallant  eommaudcr  amid  discouragements  so  over- 
powering. 

On  the  23d  of  June  they  embarked  in  a  small 
sailing  vessel,  "  with  all  the  requisites  on  board  for 
commencing  the  season's  operations."  Twice  were 
they  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  shores  of 
!Mull  and  lona ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  S8th  that 
our  engineer  could  approach  so  near  the  rock  in  the 
boat,  as  to  enable  him  wifh  some  difficulty  to  spring 
ashore,  while  it  returned  to  the  vessel  for  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

Once  landed  on  such  a  perilous  spot,  with  billows 


roaring  around  him,  his  mind  was  for  a  moment 
overpowered  with  emotions  which  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  his  own  words. 

"  While  left  alone  on  this  sea-beaten  rock,  on  which 
I  had  landed  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  as  I  watched 
the  waves,  of  which  every  succeeding  one  seemed  to 
rise  higher  than  the  last,  the  idea  was  for  a  few 
minutes  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  it  might 
probably  be  found  impracticable  to  remove  me  fiiom 
the  rock ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  indulging  in  those 
unaccountable  fancies,  which  lead  men  to  speculate 
with  something  like  pleasure  upon  the  horrors  of  their 
seemingly  impending  fate." 

There  was  however  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  he 
quickly  turned  his  energies  to  the  work  before  him ; 
and  began  surveying  the  rock,  and  forming  plans 
against  the  arrival  of  the  workmen,  who  in  due 
season  also  effected  a  landing,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions. 

Their  first  care  was  to  trace  out  a  chart  on  the 
rock  with  paint,  which  should  be  a  guide  to  them  in 
erecting  their  barrack  on  their  next  landing ;  and  thus 
they  spent  four  hours. 

Many  a  tedious  voyage  to  and  fro  was  made,  and 
many  an  unexpected  delay  met  with,  ere  all  the 
materials  collected  at  Greenock,  and  amounting  to 
6,000  tons,  were  ready  for  shipment,  and,  after  beating 
ai5out  for  eight  days,  enabled  to  reach  Skerryvore. 

The  difficulty  of  landing  the  cargo  on  so  slippery  a 
surface  is  hardly  to  be  conceived;  each  article,  as 
it  was  brought  ashore,  was  lashed  down  by  ring-bolts  to 
the  rock ;  and  they  then  proceeded  to  bore  "  the  holes 
for  the  slancheons  or  bats,  by  which  the  timbers  of 
the  barrack  were  to  be  secured  to  the  rock ; "  but  the 
difficulty  of  boring  in  so  hard  a  material  was  very 
great,  and  with  all  their  efforts  they  could  only  make 
three  inches  of  way  in  an  hour.  This,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  persevere,  till  at  length, 
on  the  18  th  of  August,  they  had  fixed  the  six  pillars 
of  their  barrack  or  log-house  into  their  rocky  beds, 
and  thus  far  erected  their  fragile  abode. 

Most  interesting  is  the  account  given  by  our 
author  of  the  dangers  they  escaped  meanwhile ;  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  their  ot)erations;  and  their 
exposure  to  storms,  as  the  little  ressel  lay  in  her 
moorings  off  the  rock;  suddenly  obliging  them  in 
the  darkness  of  night  to  "cast  loose  and  nm;" 
scarce  able,  with  the  most  skilful  pilotage,  to  escape 
the  sunken  rocks  that  abounded,  the  horizon  being 
half  composed  of  the  reefs,  so  emphatically  termed 
"  foul-ground,"  and,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  one  sheet 
of  foam  encircling  them  around.  We  will  give  the 
author's  description  of  a  day's  routine  at  this  time. 

"  The  economy  of  our  life  while  moored  for  days 
off  the  rock  was  somewhat  singular.  We  landed  at 
four  o'clock  every  morning  to  commence  work,  and 
generally  breakfasted  on  the  rock  at  eight,  at  which 
tune  the  boat  arrived  with  large  pitchers  of  tea,  bags 
of  biscuit  and  canteens  of  beef.  Breakfast  was 
despatched  in  half  an  hour,  and  work  again  resumed 
till  about  two  o'clock,  which  hour  brought  the  dinner^ 
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differing  [in  its  materials  from  breakfast  only  in  the 
addition  of  a  thick  pottage  of  vegetables,  and  the 
substitution  of  beer  for  tea.  Bimier  occupied  no 
longer  time  than  breakfast,  and  like  it  was  succeeded 
by  another  season  of  toil,  which  lasted  until  eight 
and  sometimes  nine  o'clock,  when  it  was  so  dark  that 
we  could  scarcely  scramble  to  the  boats,  and  were 
often  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  assistance  wc 
could  obtain  from  an  occasional  flash  of  a  lantern,  and 
from  following  the  voices.  Once  on  the  deck  of  the 
little  tender,  and  the  boats  hoisted  in,  the  materials  of 
breakfast  were  again  produced  under  the  name  of 
supper;  but  the  heaving  of  the  vessel  damped  the 
animation  which  attended  the  meals  on  the  rock,  and 
destroyed  the  appetite  of  the  men,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  so  little  sea-toorlhy,  as  to  prefer 
messing  on  the  rock,  even  during  rain,  to  facing  the 
closeness  of  the  forecastle." 

Thus  passed  their  first  summer — a  life  combining 
the  romantic  with  the  practical;  for  surely  it  must 
have  required  no  little  enthusiasm,  in  man  as  well  as 
master,  to  work  with  cheerfulness  in  the  absence  of  so 
many  comforts,  and  amid  such  constant  exix)sure. 

Precautions  having  been  taken  to  secure  their  work 
against  the  weather,  and  a  water-tight  chest,  con- 
taining biscuits  and  a  cask  of  water,  having  been 
lashed  to  the  barrack,  for  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked 
mariners,  they  "  set  sail  with  three  cheers,  rejoicing 
to  have  thus  concluded  their  season's  work." 

"  Before  leaving  the  rock,"  says  our  engineer,  "  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  from  which  I  now, 
for  the  first  time,  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  various 
shoals  which  the  stormy  state  of  the  sea  so  well  dis- 
closed ;  and  my  elevation  abuve  the  rock  itself  de- 
creased the  apparent  elevation  of  the  rugged  ledge  so 
much,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  each  successive  wave 
must  sweep  right  over  its  surface,  and  carry  us  all 
before  it  into  the  wide  Atlantic. 

"  So  loud  was  the  roaring  of  the  wind  among  the 
timbers  of  the  barrack,  and  so  hoarse  the  clamour  of 
the  waves,  that  I  could  not  hear  the  voices  of  the 
men  below,  and  I  with  difficulty  occasionally  caught 
the  sharp  tinkle  of  the  hammers  on  the  rock. 

*'  When  I  looked  back  on  the  works  of  the  season, 
upon  our  difficulties,  and,  I  must  add,  dangers,  and 
the  small  result  of  our  exertions,  for  we  had  only 
been  165  hours  at  work  on  the  rock  between  the  7th 
of  August  and  the  11th  of  September — 1  could  see 
that,  in  good  truth,  there  were  many  difficulties 
before  us ;  but  there  was  also  much  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, in  the  many  escapes  we  had  made." 

Disappointment,  however,  was  in  store ;  for,  scarcely 
had  two  months  elapsed,  ere  our  author  received  intel- 
ligence from  Tyree,  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
barrack  from  tlie  rock,  the  ti-uth  of  which  news  a 
visit  to  the  spot  confirmed  :  for,  though  the  rough  seas 
forbad  a  landing,  a  sufficiently  near  approach  was 
made  to  enable  them  to  "  survey  the  melancholy  re- 
mains of  their  labours." 

"  After  waiting,"  he  adds,  "in  the  hope  of  a  change 
in  the  state  of  the  sea,  until  it  was  nearly  dark,  we 


again  turned  towards  Tyree,  in  all  the  ^oom  of  a 
stormy  night,  and  depressed  by  mingled  disappoint- 
ment and  sad  foreboding,  occasioned  by  the  fate  of  oor 
intended  asylum  from  the  waves." 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  misfortime, 
they  again  embariced  in  the  succeeding  spring,  vith 
all  the  materials  for  a  new  barrack,  which  was  erected 
in  twenty-five  days;  a  railway  also  was  projected  for 
convejing  the  stones,  and  two  cast-iron  water-tanks 
laid  down  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  undertaking  of  this  season  was,  ''the 
excavation  of  the  foundation  of  the  lighthouse 
tower,"  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  They  had  to  bkst  the  rock,  so  as  to 
"  lay  bare  a  level  floor  of  extent  sufficient  to  contain 
the  foundation-pit  for  the  tower,"  an  operation  which 
occupied  thirty  men  for  102  days.  The  smallness  of 
the  surface  obliged  them  to  be  within  thirty,  and 
sometimes  twelve  yards  of  the  mines  of  powder; 
and  but  for  the  greatest  care  awful  accidents  must 
have  occurred :  2,000  tons  being  thus  removed,  the 
surface  was  made  smooth  enough  for  them  to  com> 
mence  the  foundation-pit. 

The  observations  on  this  part  of  their  woik  deserve 
quotation,  showing  as  they  do  the  constant  sense  of 
humble  dependence  on  God  which  so  strikingly 
pervades  the  whole  narrative.  "  1  am  well  aware  that 
the  quantity  of  materials  which  1  have  just  mentioned 
will  be  apt  to  produce  a  smile  from  those  who  have 
been  chiefly  conversant  with  the  gigantic  but  simple 
operations  which  generally  characterise  the  great  ■' 
railways  of  this  country;  but  if  it  be  remembered 
that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  of 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  were  every  day  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  sudden  call  to  leave  the  rock,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  vessel,  and  on  several  occasions  had 
our  cranes  and  other  tools  swept  into  the  sea,  the 
slowness  of  our  progress  will  excite  less  surprise ;  and  | 
still  less  win  those  who  duly  weigh  the  dangers  of  our  i 
daily  life,  both  in  our  little  vessel  and  on  the  rock,  ' 
and  who  at  the  same  time  reflect  on  the  many  striking 
proofs  which  we  almost  every  hour  experienced  of  the 
care  of  an  Almighty  hand,  be  disposed  to  withhold 
their  sympathy  from  the  heartfelt  expressions  of 
gratitude  which  often  went  round  our  little  circle  in 
the  boats,  as  we  rowed  in  the  twilight  from  the  rock 
to  the  ship.  Isolation  from  the  world  in  a  situation 
of  common  danger  produces  amongst  most  men  a 
freer  interchange  of  the  feelings  of  dependence  on  the 
Almighty,  than  is  common  in  the  more  chilly  inter-  ■ 
course  of  ordinary  life." 

During  this  season,  one- third  of  the  area  of  the 
circle  for  the  foundation- pit  was  cleared;  when 
finished  it  measured  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  the  next  summer  saw  it 
completed. 

Trials  and  losses  were  experienced,  from  time  to    • 
time,  as  they  went  on — in  the  washing  away  of  buoys ; 
the  destruction  of  moorings ;  their  little  vessel  bdng 
tossed  by  the  billows,  and  in  danger  of  foundering  on 
the  reefs ;  the  peril  encountered  each  day  in  the  landing 
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thirty  men  on  so  slippery  a  rock, — all  these  were 
obstacles  which  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
most  men ;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  ^.true  energyi  that  it 
rises  with  the  ^eater  strength  the  more  it  is  dashed 
down ;  a  double  glow  of  ardour  fires  such  a  mind — it 
resolves  to  overcome.  Thus  alone  could  such  under- 
takings as  the  one  ve  are  contemplating  be  aocom- 
plbhed;  thus  alone  could  the  feeble  arm  of  man 
achieve  works  which  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  very 
elements.  A  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  proudly  pro- 
claims to  the  world  the  mighty  intellects  that  could 
embody,  in  their  massive  domes,  the  stupendous  con- 
ceptions of  gigantic  minds ;  and  when  a  path  of  iron 
can  be  thrown  over  the  wave,  through  whose  hollow 
tube  sweeps  the  steam* monster  with  its  long  train; 
when  one  city  can  speak  to  another  in  a  moment,  by 
the  trembling  of  invisible  wires ;  when  things  like  these 
are  performed  by  means  of  the  intellect  of  man,  we 
may  well  reverence  the  Giver  of  that  intellect,  and 
dwell  with  delight  on  all  that  it  achieves. 

The  spring  of  1840  found  them  engaged,  for  the 
third  year,  in  their  work  of  humanity  ;  and  this  time 
they  had  the  delight  of  finding  the  barrack  uninjured, 
and  all  things  much  as  they  had  been  left  seven 
months  before.  The  paint,  of  course,  was  in  part 
washed  off,  the  iron  work  rusted,  and  an  eutrance 
into  their  future  abode  efl'ected  with  difficulty.  GUid 
were  they,  however,  to  find  it  in  good  condition,  and 
the  biscuits  they  had  left  for  shipwrecked  seamen 
quite  palatable  on  being  dried  and  toasted. 

They  now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  upon  their  new 
residence,  which  consisted  of  three  stories,  raised  on 
the  pyramid  of  logs.  The  author  thus  rcktes  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  new  abode : — 

"  During  the  first  month  we  suffered  much  from  the 
floodmg  of  our  apartments  with  water,  at  times  when 
heavy  sprays  lashed  the  walls  of  the  barrack  with 
great  violence,  and  also  during  rainy  weather ;  and  in 
northerly  gales  we  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  our- 
selves warm.  On  one  occasion,  also,  we  were  fourteen 
days  without  communication  with  the  steamer,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  we  saw  nothing 
but  white  fields  of  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and 
the  thunder  of  the  waves,  which  were  at  times  so  loud 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  hear  any  one  speak. 
For  several  days  the  seas  rose  so  high  as  to  prevent 
our  attempting  to  go  down  to  the  rock,  and  the  cold 
and  comfortless  nature  of  our  abode  reduced  all  hands 
to  the  necessity  of  seeking  warmth  in  bed,  where 
(rising  only  to  our  meals)  we  generally  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  listening  to  the  howling  of  the 
winds  and  the  beating  of  the  waves,  which  occasionally 
made  the  house  tremble  in  a  startling  manner.  Such 
a  scene,  with  the  inins  of  the  former  barrack  not 
twenty  yards  from  us,  was  calculated  only  to  inspire 
the  most  desponding  anticipations;  and  I  well  re- 
member the  undefined  sense  of  dread  that  flashed 
across  my  mind,  on  being  awakened  one  night  by  a 
heavy  sea  which  struck  the  barrack,  and  made  my  cot, 
or  hammock,  swing  inwards  from  the  wall,  which  was 


immediately  followed  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  men 
in  the  apartment  above  me,  most  of  whom,  startled 
by  the  sound  and  tremor,  immediately  sprang  from 
their  bertlis  to  the  floor,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  whole  fabric  had  been  washed  into  the  sea.  The 
alarm,  however,  was  very  short,  and  the  solemn  pause 
which  succeeded  the  cry  was  soon  followed  by  words 
of  reassurance  and  congratulation." 

There  was,  however,  a  brighter  side  to  the  picturCi 
and  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

"  Yet  life  on  the  Skcrryvore  Rock  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  pleasures.  The  grandeur  of 
the  ocean's  rage,  the  deep  murmur  of  the  waves,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  tlie  sea-birds,  which  wheeled  continually 
over  us — especially  at  our  meals — ^the  low  moaning  of 
the  wind,  or  the  gorgeous  brightness  of  a  glassy  sea 
and  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  deep 
blue  vault,  studded  with  stars,  or  cheered  by  the 
splendour  of  the  full  moon,  were  the  phases  of  ex- 
ternal things  that  often  arrested  our  thoughts,  in  a 
situation  where,  with  all  the  bustle  that  sometimes 
prevailed,  there  was  necessarily  so  much  time  for  re- 
flection. Those  changes,  together  with  the  oontmnal 
succession  of  hopes  and  fears  connected  with  the  im- 
portant work  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  oft- 
recurring  calls  for  advice  or  direction,  as  well  as 
occasional  hours  devoted  to  reading  and  corre- 
spondence, and  the  pleasures  of  news  from  home,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to — nay,  to  make 
me  really  enjoy,  an  uninterrupted  residence,  on  one 
occasion,  of  not  less  than  five  weeks  on  that  desert 
rock." 

Operations  being,  as  usual,  suspended  on  the  rock 
as  soon  as  the  autumn  set  in,  the  process  of  preparing 
stones  for  building  went  on  rapidly  in  the  work-yard 
at  Hynish,  which,  during  the  winter  months,  presented 
a  busy  scene.  A  little  colony  of  150  workmen  was 
here  collected,  whose  neat  cabins  formed  a  *'  cheering 
contrast "  to  the  wretched  huts  of  the  "  poor  He- 
brideans  "  scattered  over  the  island. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1841  saw  the  tower 
gradually  arising  on  the  wave-girdled  rock.  Apparatus 
of  vaiious  kinds  being  obtained  to  forwaid  their 
exertions,  they  proceeded,  without  much  interruptiou, 
with  the  building.  Admirable  were  the  arrangements 
for  landing  the  stones  on  the  little  railway  they  had 
laid  down,  for  setting  up  the  cranes  and  needles,  and 
appropriating  to  the  several  workmen  their  respective 
tasks.  The  smallest  want  of  forethought  might  have 
undone  the  labour  of  months. 

By  the  close  of  this  season  only  one-third  remained 
to  be  done ;  the  next  found  the  tower  completed,  and 
the  lantern  erected;  but  so  numerous  were  the 
fittings  up  of  the  interior,  the  preparing  of  machinery, 
lenses,  &c.,  the  obtaining  of  oil  and  aU  the  other  re- 
quisites, that  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of  February,  1844, 
that  the  light  first  shone  forth. 

The  little  vessel  which  conveys  their  needful  pro- 
visions to  the  three  solitary  inmates  of  that  lonely 
tower,  is  kept  in  the  harbour  prepared  for  it,  at  Hynish, 
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where  also  is  a  little  settlement,  oonsistiiig  of  the 
families  of  these  men,  one  of  whom  returns^  ereiy  few 
weeks*  to  take  his  turn  in  domestic  life. 

Perhaps  few  offices  are  more  full  of  responsibilit j 
than  is  that  of  a  lighthouse  keeper.  On  his  faithfd 
vigilanoe  may  depend  the  lives  of  thousands ;  and  it 
is  on  peril  of  dismissal  that  the  light  is,  for  one 
moment,  extinguished.  The  routine  of  his  life  is  not 
uninteresting : — 

*'  The  keeper  on  duty  is,  hy  the  rules  of  the  Service, 
forbidden,  under  penalty  of  instant  dismissal,  to  leave 
the  light-room,  on  any  pretext,  until  relieved  by  the 
next  who  mounts  guard,  and  who  is  summoned  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell  placed  inside  his  cot  or  sleeping- 
berth,  which  is  rung  by  means  of  a  small  piston, 
propelled  by  simply  blowing  into  a  mouth-piece 
in  the  light-room.  The  keeper  in  bed  answers 
this  signal  by  a  "  oounter-bUist/'  which  also  rings 
another  bell  in  the  light-room,  and  informs  the  keeper 
there  that  his  signal  has  been  heard,  and  will  be 
obeyed." 

And  now,  having  witnessed  the  birth  of  this  monu- 
ment of  the  intellect  and  perseverance  of  man,  we 
will  leave  it  to  the  winds  and  waves,  trusting  they 
may  never  be  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  it,  or 
extinguish  that  beneficent  light  which  nightly  shines 
above  the  waters  from  the  rocks  of  Skskrtvobe. 


STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.' 

BT  8.   H. 

AUTHORESS  OP   "THE   MAIDEN   AUNT,"  &C. 

Chaftsb  XVn.— a  Discovery. 
Ida's  mind  was  so  engrossed  by  the  painful  and 
unexpected  circumstances  which  had  befallen  herself, 
that  she  foigot  Mr.  Tyrrell  and  his  pertinacious  reso- 
lution to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Chester,  which  had 
before  occasioned  her  so  much  trouble.  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
however,  had  not  forgotten  it  himself.  After  a  long 
conversation  with  Frederick,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  confided  to  him  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  and  in 
some  sort  charged  him  with  the  conduct  of  an  affair 
which  seemed  to  be  unavoidably  withdrawn  from  his 
own  hand,  this  troublesome  and  inexplicable  Mr. 
Tyrrell  fetched  his  book  and  his  little  boy,  and  went 
out  for  a  stroll  upon  the  terrace.  This  was,  with  him, 
a  favourite  mode  of  beguiling  the  hours ;  he  was  not  a 
student  and  an  enthusiast  like  Percy  Lee,  and  though 
his  intellectual  capacity  was  of  a  high  order,  he  was 
seldom  to  be  found  acquiring  knowledge  for  the  mere 
sake  of  the  acquisition.  With  a  definite  object  in 
view,  for  a  limited  time,  for  a  special  and  suificient 
purpose,  he  could  work  as  hard  as  any  man,  but  this 
not  so  much  from  love  of  the  work  as  from  desire  for 
its  end.  He  would  have  walked  fifty  miles  for  a 
wager ;  he  would  have  declined  ten  for  mere  exercise 
and  enjoyment.  Therefore  to  him  a  stroll  on  a  sunny 
terrace,  with  a  fair  landscape  in  view,  breathing  upon 

(1)  ContiBUed_fh>iii  p.  210. 


him  all  kinds  of  serene  and  sootning  influences,  a 
volume  in  his  hand  not  profound  enough  to  demand 
attention,  yet  significant  enough  to  waken  and  suggest 
thought,  and  ius  child's  ringing  voice  and  bright 
laughter  to  set  the  thoughts  thus  aroused  to  a  pleasant 
music  of  its  own  —to  him  this  was  perfect  luxury. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  thoughts  which  he 
was  thus  indulging  seemed  to  be  of  a  aomewhat 
melancholy  cast.  Some  passing  look  or  gesture  of  the 
boy  had  recalled  his  mother,  summoning  up  one  of 
those  sudden,  living,  real  visions  of  the  past,  which 
sometimes  spring  upon  us  unawares,  to  overthrow  in 
a  moment  all  the  barriers  which  we  have  been  years  in 
raising,  to  convict  our  patience  of  hollowness,  and  our 
resignation  of  falsehood.  It  was,  doubtless,  with  no 
deep  and  bitter  agony  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  bad  sorrowed 
for  his  wife's  death;  the  light  of  his  life  had  not 
gone  out  with  her ;  she  left  no  legacy  of  memories  so 
tender  that  one  dares  not  touch  them ;  no  pathetic 
vacancy  that  is  ever  craving  to  be  filled,  yet  ihe  filling 
of  which  would  be  profanation.  Nevertheless^  apart 
from  the  horror  of  her  death  and  the  painful  charac- 
ter of  their  last  interview,  there  had  been  a  keenness 
in  his  regret  wnich  surprised  himself,  and  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  credited  by  her  whose  sensitive  and 
passionate  nature,  once  convinced  that  he  had  never 
loved  her  as  she  loved  him,  liad  speedily  exaggerated 
his  coolness  into  complete  indifference,  and  scarcelj 
stopped  short  of  believing  it  to  he  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. He  was  a  very  proud  man ;  proud  not  merely 
in  outward  development  of  manner  and  character,  but 
proud  also  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart  and  con- 
science, which  is  far  rarer.  He  was  not  one  to  utter 
reproaches,  or  urge  claims,  or  seek  explanations ;  he 
watched,  waited,  judged,  and  was  silent.  You  might 
hare  supposed  him  callous,  or  singularly  deficient  in 
self-esteem,  or  miraculously  patient,  but  you  would 
have  been  mistaken.  No  man  had  a  clearer  or  more 
definite  view  of  what  he  expected  from  others,  or  a 
keener  and  just«r  sense  of  what  he  obtained.  He  was 
simply  undemonstrative.  You  could  never  detect  by 
his  manner  that  he  had  expected  anything ;  you  would 
never  have  dreamed  that  he  was  disappointed ;  you 
would  suppose  him  perfectly  self-dependent,  with  aa 
agreeable  warmth  which  extended  not  many  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  a  heart  to  which  attachn^ents 
were  unnecessary,  though  perhaps  pleasant.  But,  if 
he  had  once  met  with  that  which  was  the  unavowed 
object  of  his  search,  if  once  the  unuttered  question  of 
his  spirit  had  been  answered  by  a  full,  firm,  satisfac- 
tory "  Yes ; "  if  he  had  once  been  able  to  confide,  and 
approve,  and  feel  certain  that  he  was  beloved,  the 
secret  store  of  affection  which  was  ready  to  be  un- 
folded would  have  astonished  the  very  person  who 
called  it  forth,  by  its  power,  its  warmth,  its  tenderness, 
and  its  completeness.  His  marriage  was,  in  every 
respect,  unfortunate.  He  had  been  attracted  by 
Madeline's  beauty,  and  interested  by  her  genius,  and, 
perhaps,  even  by  her  faults ;  she  was  to  him  a  new 
character,  and  he  studied  her  with  a  mixture  of 
curiosity,  admiration,  and  disapproval.    She  occupied 
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both  his  time  and  his  thooghtt,  and  the  regret  which 
he  felt  for  those  defects  in  her,  which  seemed  rather  to 
result  from  wrong  training  than  from  natural  tendencj 
to  evil,  sometimes  amounted  to  a  desire  to  undertake 
their  cure  himself.  Time  and  circumstance  might  have 
ripened  these  beginnings  into  real  attacliment,  but 
they  certainly  had  not  done  so  when,  from  the  mixture 
of  motives  before  described,  he  made  her  his  wife. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  temper  in  his  first  treat- 
ment of  her ;  he  felt  himself  to  have  been,  in  a  manner, 
duped,  and  though  he  could  scarcely  suppose  her  to 
I  hitve  been  consciously  accessory  to  this,  he  oould  not 
help,  in  some  measure,  visiting  it  upon  her.  He  had  all 
that  strange  indolence  which  is  not  unfrequently  found 
in  persons  who  have  yet  dormant  within  them  an 
energetic  and  unconquerable  wilL  He  hated  trouble ; 
he  shrank  from  anything  like  a  scene ;  he  would  bear 
a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  peace,  without,  however, 
feeling  at  all  peacefully  disposed  towards  those  who 
made  Iduft  bear  it.  So,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
marriage,  he  stood  still,  watching,  examining,  recording 
in  his  heart  all  proofs  or  indications  whether  of  good 
or  evil,  and  unfortunately  the  balance  was  generally 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  Cakdy  and 
bitterly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  this  new  disappoint- 
ment, and,  deciding  that  bve  was  impossible,  took 
refuge  in  duty.  He  told  his  conscience  that  he  had 
committed  no  fault  against  her;  he  summoned  up  his 
will  to  obtain  that  she  should  commit  none  against 
him.  Her  indifference  to  his  wishes,  her  defiance  of 
his  taste,  were  to  him  irrefragable  proofs  thai  she  did 
not  really  care  for  him,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
test  all  feelings  by  their  fruits,  and  by  those  alone. 
She  little  dreamed  how  her  every  word,  look,  and 
gesture,  was  adding  sylkbles  to  the  sentence  of  her 
Condemnation.  While  she  was  with  him  his  feeling 
was  all  bitterness*  though  of  a  quiet,  proud,  patient, 
kind;  after  her  supposed  death,  it  underwent  little 
change.  There  was  horror,  there  was  a  sort  of  cold 
grief,  there  was  a  feeling  of  undefined  pain  which  he 
never  analysed,  but  he  still  said  to  himself  that  as  a 
husband  he  was  bUmeless,  and  that,  if  she  would  have 
allowed  him,  he  could  have  loved  her.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  more  certain  proof  that  conscience  is  sick 
and  feeble,  than  the  fact  that  it  will  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  having  given,  while  it  scrupulously 
records  that  it  has  received*  offences- 

Of  late,  however,  Tyrrell  had  begun  to  feel  some- 
what differently.  Gradually  and  half  unconsciously 
his  mind  had  acquired  a  habit  of  looking  back  upon 
the  period  of  his  engagement  and  marriage,  to  the 
contemplation  of  which  he  had  long  felt  a  natural  and 
invincible  repugnance.  Some  of  the  attractions  which 
Madeline  posessed  for  him  at  their  first  introduction 
had  gathered  slowly  around  her  memory,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  past  they  perhaps  looked  fairer  than 
reality.  That  which  is  a  scarped  and  rugged  rock 
when  you  stand  beneath  it  at  noonday,  looks  like  a 
rampart  of  frosted  and  glistening  silver  when  the  sea 
parts  it  from  you  and  the  sunset  reposes  upon  it.  The 
thought  is  perh^»  too  commoniilace  to  require  notice; 


it  is  oommonphioe  as  the  truth  and  pathos  of  daily 
life,  of  which  it  is  no  inconsiderable  element.  So 
Tyrrell  had  begun  to  remember  Madeline's  gifts  more 
vividly  than  he  had  perceived  them,  except  perhaps 
during  the  first  month  of  their  acquaintance.  Once 
or  twice  the  thought  had  started  up  within  him  that 
the  moulding  of  a  noble  nature  had  been  in  his  hands ; 
and  when  the  question  intruded  itself,  "How  was 
this  accomplished?"  the  answer  did  not  involve  so 
full  and  entire  an  acquittal  of  him  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  believe.  From  composed  self-approval  in  the 
court  of  conscience,  he  passed  to  deliberate  self- 
defence, — ^no  inconsiderab^  step.  He  counted  up  the 
sins  of  his  wife,  he  dwelt  upou  his  own  forbearance, 
but  when  he  would  have  pronounced  the  verdict,  "  Not 
guilty,"  there  was  an  unanswerable,  though  possibly 
an  unreasonable  whisper  at  his  heart,  that  he  might 
have  made  it  otherwise.  He  could  not  but  remember 
how  boundless  had  been  his  empire  over  her;  he 
couhi  not  but  suspect  that  he  had  lost  it,  partly  at 
least,  by  his  own  fault.  He  asked  himself  whether  he 
had  not  first  ignored  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  her 
character,  and  then  charged  them  upon  her  alone 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  them,  lliere  was  an 
importunate  vision  before  his  mind's  eye  of  the  fair 
and  noble  development  to  which  that  character  might 
have  attained,  if  it  had  been  guided  by  tenderness 
and  fostered  by  confidence.  What  right  had  he,  after 
winning  her  affections,  to  stand  aloof  till  she  had 
proved  herself  worthy  of  his — when,  in  fact,  that  very 
withdrawal  on  his  part  deprived  her  of  her  strongest 
motive  and  surest  help?  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
repeated  to  himself  that  she  never  loved  him,  that  her 
conduct  proved  it,  that  the  fact  was  indisputable. 
Invisible  truth  is  stronger  than  indisputable  appear- 
ances. She  forces  her  way,  and  if  you  cannot  see  her 
she  shouts  in  your  ears,  and  if  you  will  not  listen,  she 
lays  her  cold  strong  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  com- 
pels you  to  recognise  her  presence.  One  breath  of 
her  mouth  shivers  a  whole  edifice  of  arguments. 
Tyrrell  could  not  help  himself;  proud  as  he  was,  and 
self-disciplined,  and  sinned  against,  he  was  forced  to 
confess  himself  also  as  having  sinned ;  and  the  pain 
which  he  had  refused  to  analyze  became  keener  and 
more  intolerable,  and  the  haughty  spirit  came  down 
from  its  throne,  and  sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

And  now,  as  we  have  said,  a  passing  glance  of  the 
child's  face  had  called  up  a  quick  unbidden  apparition 
of  the  mother's.  There  are  times  when  the  strongest 
will  seats  itself  voluntarily  in  the  car  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  memory,  and  says, "  There !  I  have  contended 
enough ;  carry  me  whither  you  will !"  Perhaps  the 
stronger  the  willi  the  more  entire  is  this  temporary 
self-abandoment,  because  it  knows  that  at  any  moment 
it  can  resume  the  reins,  and  check  the  struggling 
ooursers,  and  return  upon  its  steps.  It  was  such  a 
time  now  with  Tyrrell ;  he  paced  the  terrace  riowly, 
with  downcast  eyes,  yielding  himself  without  an  effort 
to  be  bound  in  the  fairy  fetters  of  a  reverie.  The  vision 
of  Madeline  rose  up  before  him  gradually,  but  with 
increasing  distinctness,  as  though  the  portrait  i 
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being  painted  before  liis  gaze.  The  form,  the  step, 
the  bearing,  had  that  peculiar  combination  of  lightness 
and  stateliness  which  was  their  living  characteristic — 
the  port  of  a  queen,  the  motions  of  a  sylph — soft 
drapery  of  snowy  white  envclo])od  tlic  delicate  limbs — 
every  lineament  of  the  pallid  beautiful  face  was  there ; 
the  deep  stedfast  eyes  were  liftfd  to  his,  and  they 
were  fuU  as  ever  of  life,  of  fire,  of  power  and  eloquence 
unutterable  :  on  the  broad  fair  brow  was  a  garluud  of 
water-lilies.  It  was  Undine  in  her  moment  of  return 
to  earth,  a  picture  strange'y  compounded  of  the  mourn- 
fulness  of  the  injured  spirit,  and  tlie  triumph  of  the 
conscious  woman,  more  strangely  still,  and  with  a 
parallel  too  shocking  to  be  endured,  recalling  and 
almost  mocking  her  actual  fate.  Tyrrell  passed  his 
hand  across  his  face,  shuddered,  and  looked  up ;  his  eye 
fell  upon  an  upper,  open  window  in  the  house,  in  front 
of  which  he  had  paused ;  the  curtains  were  drawn 
aside  as  if  to  admit  a  fuU  current  of  air,  and  a  lady 
sat,  partly  shrouded  by  their  drapery,  her  elbow  on 
the  window-sill,  her  cheek  on  her  liaiid,  her  face 
averted.  He  gazed  upon  her  fuLcdly,  as  so  often 
happens  in  deep  thought,  without  knowing  what  he 
saw,  and  while  he  gazed  she  slowly  turned  her  head, 
and  first  the  profile  was  visible,  cut  like  a  cameo  in 
pure  transparent  white,  against  the  dark  curtains  of 
tlie  bed  behind  her ;  and  then  the  full  face— the  face 
of  which  he  was  dreaming !  Thinner,  and  a  little  worn 
as  if  with  the  passage  of  years  and  griefs,  and  shaded 
by  an  invalid  cap  which  had  fallen  back  and  left  bare 
the  rich  heavy  braid  of  dark  hair  which  descended 
upon  either  cheek, — ^but  still  the  same  face,  unfor- 
gotten,  unmistakeable,  alive,  and  full  of  beauty ! 
'there  was  a  moment  of  incredulity,  in  which  he  mar- 
velled at  the  vivid  impressioas  of  fancy,  the  absolute 
delusion,  the  miracle ;  but  the  vision  was  stationary, 
and  Tyrrell  gasped  for  breath,  incapable  of  speech  or 
movement,  yet  persuaded  that  a  sound  or  a  step  would 
break  the  spell,  and  convince  him  that  it  was  but  a 
])hautom  of  the  senses  which  he  beheld.  The  kdy 
ntoved ;  she  came  closer  to  the  window,  and  her  face 
was  seen  in  the  clear,  undeceiving,  actual  daylight ; 
her  very  breath  was  almost  audible  as  it  heaved  the 
folds  of  her  white  wrapping  garment ;  he  could  have 
believed  that  he  felt  it  warm  upon  his  forehead;  he 
marked  the  full  of  a  tear  which  hung  an  instant  from 
the  long  dark  eyelashes,  and  then  dropped  upon  the 
cheek ;  and  then  she  turned  away  and  withdrew  into 
the  room,  unconscious  of  his  observation  or  presence. 

All  this  passed  in  lc3s  than  a  minute.  Tyrrell  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  recover  himself,  for  his  bewilder- 
ment was  complete,  and  his  agitation  violent ;  but  he 
recovered  the  power  of  action,  and  rushed  into  the 
house  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  lobby,  with  which  the 
apartment  in  which  he  had  seen  the  apparition  vanish 
communicated.  He  paused  a  moment,  to  make  sure 
which  door  he  should  open  ;  then  grasped  the  handle 
with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  eagerness,  but  it  turned 
in  his  fingers,  and,  as  he  started  back,  Ida  issued  from 
the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her  before  he 
could  prevent  it. 


"  Mr.  Tyrrell ! "  exclaimed  she  in  a  voice  of  irrcpres-  , 
sible  astonishment. 

He  was  pale  as  death,  liis  eyes  fixed,  his  voice 
faltering,  biit  he  made  a  great  efibrt,  and  answered 
her  quietly,  though  with  unnatural  abmptness, — 

"Whose  room  is  this?" 

"  This  room  ?  Mrs.  Chester's,"  she  replied,  looking 
wonderingly  in  his  face,  and  answering  mechanically. 

He  made  an  attempt  to  pass  her,  bat  she  prevented 
him,  excUiming  with  a  kind  of  terror  for  which  she 
could  scarcely  account,  but  which  his  manner  seemed 
to  justify,  "Pray,  Mr.  Tyrrell — ^indeed  you  must  not! 
She  is  ill,  she  has  had  brun  fever,  she  must  not  be 
agiUted." 

"  And  why,"  replied  he,  commanding  himself  by  a 
great  exertion,  and  fixing  hb  eyes  stedfastlynpon  Ida's 
changing  face,  in  which  the  blushes  came  and  went 
twenty  times  in  a  minute ;  "  why  should  an  interview 
be  so  peculiarly  agitatmg  to  her  P" 

Ida  trembled  and  tried  to  speak,  bat  could  not. 

"Miss  Lee,"  he  continued  vehemently,  and  re- 
garding her  with  a  wOd,  incredulous,  bewildered 
expression,  "  I  have  seen  this  Mrs.  Chester,  as  you 
call  her,  I  have  seen  her  at  the  window  jnat  now, 
quite  clearly ;  do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  Why  do  you 
change  colour  and  look  so  frightened  ?  am  I  to  believe 
impossibilities?  am  I  dreaming?  am  I  sane?  For 
Gold's  sake.  Miss  Lee,  if  you  know  anything,  tell  it  to 
me,  for  I  could  suppose  this  to  be  tltc  merest  fantasy 
of  delirium,  and  yet  no  argument  can  convince  that  it 
is  not  real.    My  reason  is  the  fool  of  my  senses." 

As  Ida's  agitation  increased  he  became  calmer. 
He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  placed  himself  before  her, 
still  keeping  her  hand  in  his  and  looking  earnestly  in 
her  face.  Wild  and  impenetrable  as  was  the  confusion 
of  ideas  into  which  the  last  five  minutes  had  plunged 
him ;  incapable  as  he  was  of  finding  a  clue,  of  con- 
jecturing an  explanation,  of  forming  a  definite  thought, 
much  more  of  looking  back  upon  past  facts,  sifting 
evidences,  and  admitting  new  unsuspected  possibili- 
ties, he  was  yet  conscious  of  an  invincible  determina- 
tion to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  that  speedily;  a 
determination  strong  enough  to  drive  back  and  subdue 
the  tumult  of  disorderly  thoughts  which  surrounded 
it,  and  to  keep  them  in  check  till  it  should  be  satisfied. 
Ida  felt  ready  to  faint  and  unable  to  speak ;  bat  his 
roused  will  had,  as  it  were,  laid  a  grasp  upon  her  from 
which  she  could  not  escape,  and  her  paleness,  her 
trembling,  her  shrinking  gaze,  her  broken  inarticulate 
attempts  at  speech  were  dJ  answers  more  forcible  than 
uttered  words  could  have  been. 

"I  am  to  believe,  then,"  said  he,witli  the  suddenness 
of  conviction  after  a  painful  pause,  "  I  am  to  believe 
that  the  lady  whom  I  have  just  now  seen,  and  who 
calls  herself  Mrs.  Chester  is — ^my  wife," — ^he  pro- 
nounced the  words  with  difficulty,  and  almost  as  if 
they  were  forced  from  him  by  some  mechanical  cause 
independent  of  himself,— "  and  you  know  it." 

Ida  was  absolutely  silent.  He  dropped  her  hand 
and  sprang  towards  the  door  of  the  room,  but  she 
interposed,  with  a  movement  more  rapid  than  \aa  own. 
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"  Mr.  TyrrcU,  have  mercy ! "  she  cried ;  "  do  not  kill 
her,  whatever  her  errors  may  have  been.  She  does  not 
even  know  that  you  are  in  the  honse ;  it  is  but  two 
days  since  the  delirium  left  her." 

He  returned.  He  was  now  perfectly  calm,  and  had 
assumed  a  strange  sort  of  umiatural  imitation  of  his 
ordinary  manner,  so  polished,  easy,  and  self-possessed. 
He  smiled  as  he  answered  her : — 

"  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  my  demands.  You  will 
allow  that  my  position  is  rather  peculiar — ^unusual,  to 
say  the  least  of  it ;  and  it  is  equally  unusual  that  so 
young  a  lady  as  yourself  should  be  concerned  in  such 
a  matter  as  this.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
answer  my  questions,  phunly  and  truly,  (excuse  the 
stipulation,)  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  force  myself 
into  that  lady's  presence.  How  your  father,  whom  I 
thought  my  friend,  and  an  upright  man,  will  answer 
for  the  part  which  he  has  played  in  this  deception,  of 
which  I  have  been  the  ridiculous  and  unsuspecting 
dupe,  I  must  leave  it  to  liis  conscience  to  decide. 
You  must  have  a  curious  story  to  tell  me; — ^pray 
begin — I  am  all  attention— quite  a  romance  of  real 
life,  I  suppose ;  the  tyrant  husband,  and  the  runaway 
wife  of  whom  one  reads  in  novels." 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  replied  Ida,  with  spirit,  "your  agita- 
tion excuses  you ;  "  but  if  you  were  yourself,  you  would 
hardly  have 'suspected  my  father  of  anything  which 
conscience  could  find  a  difficulty  in  justifying.  He  is 
as  ignorant  of— of  Mw— as  I  was  till  a  few  days  ago." 

"  Of  iAit!"  he  repeated,  with  singular  animation. 
"  Then  I  am  right !  How  could  I  be  mistaken  ?  Yet 
how — wliat  is  it — ^what  can  it  mean  ?  " 

He  sat  down,  muttering  to  himself,  like  a  man  com- 
pletely overpowered,  yet  in  a  moment  resumed  his 
inquiry,  hurriedly,  and  as  if  he  feared  lest  any  forget- 
fulness  on  his  part  should  enable  Ida  to  escape. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "  you  must  surely 
feel  for  me ; — this  b  no  place  for  such  an  explanation 
— if  explanation  there  be.  I  declare  to  you,  I  feci  as 
if  my  reason  were  tottering  and  falling.  I  eutreat  of 
your  humanity — I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  your 
justice,  to  insist,  to  command,  that  you  will  either 
give  me  an  explanation,  or  suffer  me  to  obtain  it  for 
myself." 

Ida  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  You  have  the  right — of  course  you  have  the  right," 
she  exclaimed.  "Oh!  what  shall  I,  what  ought  I 
to  do?" 

"  Can  there  possibly  be  any  question  of  ri^hi" 
asked  Tyrrell,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  "  where  it  is  a 
husband  who  asks  you  to  give  him  an  account  of  a 
wife,  whom,  for  five  years,  he  has  supposed  to  be 
dead  ?  Can  this  be  a  case  for  hesitation  or  for  scruples  ? 
At  least,  can  anything  prevent  me  from  satisfying 
myself  if  you  will  not  satisfy  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  cried  Ida,  weeping,  and  taking  his 
hands  in  hers,  "  will  you  not  forgive  her  P  She  has 
done  wrong,  but  she  has  suffered,  oh,  so  much !  She 
has  been  nearly  dying— she  is  very  miserable.  She 
has  been  my  kind  friend — ^my  dear  mother.  Oh !  how 
shall  I  do  my  duty  both  by  her  and  by  you ! " 


He  withdrew  his  hands,  and  answered  her  coldly, 
a  whole  flood  of  bitterness  rising  in  his  proud  heart, 
now  beginning  to  recover  from  its  first  overpowering 
emotion. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he ;  "  but  this  conflict  of  duty 
should  never  have  been  imposed  upon  you.  You 
must  allow  me  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands." 

Ida  shrieked,  and  darted  before  the  door  of  the 
room.  The  one  sole  idea  that  possessed  her  was  that 
if  Tyrrell  were  to  enter  that  chamber  Madeline  would 
assuredly  and  instantly  die. 

Hitherto  they  had  spoken  very  low,  with  that  un- 
conscious consideration  of  outward  circumstances  and 
difficulties  which  seldom  forsakes  us,  even  when  under 
the  influence  of  violent  emotion.  Ida's  scream  was, 
however,  audible  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lobby ; 
and  a  third  person  was  immediately  added  to  their 
colloquy  in  the  shape  of  aunt  Melissa. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P— what  is  the  matter?"  ex- 
claimed she,  assuming  double  the  akrm  she  felt,  in 
order  to  avenge  her  outraged  nerves  upon  the  offender. 
She  held  her  hand  tightly  over  her  hcai-t,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  lest  it  should  actually  leap  out  of  her  body, 
and  the  inner  corners  of  her  eyebrows  had  a  most 
irregular  and  agonized  expression,  bearing  no  propor- 
tion at  all  to  anything  less  than  murder.  Elderly 
ladies  often  do  this,  especially  if  a  door  is  shut  suddenly, 
or  if  a  dog,  belonging  to  any  person  whom  they  do  not 
like,  barks  near  the  window.  They  do  it  so  well  from 
long  practice  that  their  unsuspecting  juniors  are  some- 
times beguiled  into  believing  that  they  are  enduring 
a  great  shock  with  remarkable  heroism. 

"  My  dearest  Ida ! "  added  aunt  Melissa,  in  a  tone 
of  tragic  appeal,  looking  daggers  at  the  poor  girl,  who 
answered  her  hesitatingly,  and  scarce  audibly.  "Oh ! 
I  beg  your  pardon !  I  was  only  startled." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  forestalled  the  coming  storm.  "  Miss 
Lee  did  not  know  that  I  was  near  her  till  I  touched 
her  shoulder,"  said  he.  "  She  resembles  you,  in  the 
fragility  of  her  nerves — ^let  us  hope  that  the  resemblance 
may  not  stop  here.  But  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  have 
caused  such  a  commotion." 

"  I  was  afraid  somebody  was  hurt,"  said  Melissa,  in 
a  faint,  cross  t-one;  the  compliment  having  a  litttle 
subdued  her,  though  it  was  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
conquer  her  altogether. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  TyrrcU,  "  you  look  quite 
pale.  You  should  take  more  care  of  yourself— indeed 
you  should.  You  exert  yourself  too  much.  Let  me 
persuade  you  to  lie  down  for  half-an-hour.  Miss  Ida 
Lee  and  I " — (he  had  drawn  Ida's  arm  within  his  own, 
and  she  did  not  dare  resist  him) — "  are  going  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  garden.  Now,  pray  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  rest,  and  let  us  find  you  with  a  little  more  colour 
in  your  cheeks  on  our  return.  You  will  be  quite 
knocked  up." 

He  led  the  ladies  into  the  drawing-room  while  he 
spoke ;  and  did  not  rest  till  he  had  fairly  deposited 
aunt  Melissa  on  the  sofa,  having  confused  her  into  a 
sort  of  practical  belief  that  Ida's  scream  was  somehow 
or  other  the  result  of  her  own  over-exertion,  and  that 
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sfa0  muit  oertainly  take  more  care  of  herself  for  the 
fatare.  It  waa  done  rerj  rapidly,  and  before  Ida  had 
reoorered  her  astoniahment  at  the  andacity  of  his 
acting,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  she  found  herself 
alone  with  him  in  the  garden.  Silently  and  tremblingly 
she  suffered  him  to  place  her  on  a  bench ;  she  stmggled 
to  collect  her  thooghts,  anticipating  what  was  coming, 
but  pure  vague  fear  was  literally  her  only  feeling. 

"  Miss  Lee,"  said  he,  gently  but  resolutely,  "I beg 
your  pardon  for  hairing  distressed  you ;  I  am  sure  I 
need  make  no  apology,  nor  can  I  pause  to  consider 
custom  or  politeness — such  a  position  as  mine  must 
make  its  own  rules.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  fur  ten 
minutes — ^you  require  a  little  time  for  consideration, 
and  I  would  not  take  you  by  surprise.  A  i  the  cud  of 
that  time  I  sball  return,  and  if  you  do  not  then  think 
it  right  to  answer  my  questions,  I  must  proceed  to 
obtain  the  information  I  require  for  myself.  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  a  threat ;  but  no  other  way  is  left  me." 

He  did  not  give  her  time  to  answer  but  withdrew 
at  onoe  to  the  further  end  of  the  walk;  not  so  far, 
however,  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  bench  on  which 
Ida  was  sitting. 

The  moment  Ida  was  left  alone  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  prayed  for  guidance  with  her  whole 
heart.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  tell  right  from  wrong ;  she  was  compelled 
to  act,  and  there  were  but  two  paths  before  her ;  to 
each  she  was  invited  by  a  duty — from  each  repelled 
by  a  crime.  Madeline  bad  siuncd  in  casting  off  her 
husband's  authority — that  authority  was  indelible, 
the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man ;  it  could  not  be 
right  to  shield  her  from  it,  to  aid  her  in  escaping  it. 
But  Madeline  had  trusted  Ida,  aud  it  would  be  base 
indeed  to  betray  her  fearless  unsuspecting  confidence. 
These  two  points  presented  themselves  again  and 
again  to  poor  Ida's  gaze,  and  as  often  she  turned 
away  blinded  by  tears  and  unable  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cision. She  tried  to  separate  aud  arrange  her 
thoughts.  The  secret  was  discovered;  that  was 
evident,  and  in  that  she  had  no  part — it  would  be 
mere  child's  play,  it  would  be  altogether  unworthy  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  concealment  any  longer; 
she  was  truth  itj>clf,  and  she  could  not  do  this.  If 
she  could  prevail  upon  him  to  wait  a  week,  till 
Madeline's  health  was  sufficiently  restored  for  her  to 
decide  for  herself — at  present  she  dreaded  agitation 
for  her  too  much  to  venture  to  put  the  question 
before  her.  All  the  while  Ida  never  varied  for  a 
moment  from  her  belief  that  Madeline  was  bound  to 
return  to  her  husband,  and  at  all  risks  she  must 
indeed  do  this.  If  she  should  not  get  better  (and 
Ida  wept  at  the  thought)  she  muti  be  told,  even  if  it 
were  to  kill  her,  that  she  may  be  able  to  do  right 
before  she  dies.  Ida  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  her 
false  tenderness  leading  her  to  commit  so  great  a 
crime  against  her  friend  as  to  help  her  in  doing 
wrong,  or  lose  her  the  opportunity  of  atonement.  At 
that  moment  she  felt  ready  to  go  to  her  without  hesi- 
tation, and  make  her  aware  of  the  truth  at  all  hazards. 
Then  the  idea  suddenly  presented  itself— cotdd  any 


means  be  wrong  which  might  bring  aboat  a  reoon- 
ciliation  without  injuring  Madeline's  bealUil  The 
journal— if  Jdr.Tjmll  ooold  bat  see  ft^  Ida  fdt 
certain  that  all  his  anger  would  be  ehaoged  into  pity, 
sympathy,  self-accusation,  love — she  felt  certain  thai 
he  would  then  treat  Madeline  with  the  ttadaest 
consideration ;  that  all  would  be  well  between  theas. 
Tliis  journal  was  in  her  possession — ooold  it  be  wnoog 
to  give  it  to  him?  Were  she  to  aak  Madeline's 
permission,  she  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  refused ; 
besides,  the  very  asking  piTiin  vj.m  would  of  course 
involve  a  revelation  of  all  the  cucumstanoes.  Could 
it  be  wrong  to  serve  Madeline  without  her  oonaent, 
to  make  her  plead  for  herself,  instead  of  tiying  inef- 
fectually and  feebly  to  plead  for  her  ?  All  thsii  Ida 
knew  of  her  history  was  derived  from  the  pages  of 
that  journal,  and  she  could  not  answer  one  of  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  questions  without  a  breach  of  confidence  as 
real  as  if  she  were  to  show  him  the  book.  Passion, 
pride,  feeling,  delicacy,  would  all  combine  to  nuke 
Madeline  averse  that  he  should  see  it  if  she  knew  of 
it  beforehand,  yet  if  her  better  self  could  decide  for  her 
unbiassed,  it  would  surely  decide  in  the  affirmative. 
Might  not  Ida,  then,  decide  the  question  thus  for  her ; 
would  not  Madeline  be  the  first  to  thank  and  bless 
her  for  it  when  she  found  the  happy  consequences  of 
the  act  P  Ida  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  young  fresh 
fancy  built  up  a  beautiful  castle  in  a  moment,  ^he 
saw  Madeline  and  Tyrrell  happy,  reconciled,  and 
mutually  forgiving ;  she  went  quickly  into  the  details 
of  their  future  life ;  she  saw  their  child  growing  up 
between  them  in  strength  and  loveliness ;  she  saw  tLe 
brightness  and  tranquillity  of  evenuig  richly  repaying 
her  friend  for  the  storms  aud  sorrows  of  the  day ;  she 
even  saw  how  Tyrrell  fell  ill,  and  Madeline  nursed  him 
with  all  possible  tenderness  and  devotion ;  and  how,  as 
he  looked  up  gratefully  in  her  face,  and  pressed  her 
hand  as  she  stooped  over  him,  they  both  rememberL-J 
their  early  misery  and  disunion,  and  thanked  Ida  in 
their  hearts  for  the  daring  step  which  had  brought 
them  together,  and  taught  them  to  know  eaoh  other. 
No  way  but  this  could  have  achieved  the  same  end, 
for  Madeline  would  never  have  told— oouldnever  ha\e 
even  suggested  the  half  of  what  she  had  written ; 
and  wounded  pride  and  suppressed  feeling  would 
have  thrown  a  thousand  disguises  over  her  real  nature, 
and  given  false  emphasis  to  every  tone,  and  cold 
expression  to  every  look.  But  the  picture*  which  she 
had  drawn  of  herself  in  that  journal  was  living  and 
irresistible — one  look  was  conviction. 

And  here  Ida  paused  to  ask  herself  one  more 
question,  "  Are  not  the  results  of  all  man's  actions  m 
God's  bauds  ?"  And  the  burning  words  wrote  them- 
selves upon  her  heart,  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come." 

The  ten  minutes  were  past,  and  Mr.  Tjrrrell  re< 
turned: — 

"  Understand  me,"  said  he,  before  ahe  had  time  to 
speak,  "  I  am  not  gomg  to  force,  to  urge,  not  even  to 
suggeH  any  line  of  action  which  may  prove  to  be 
repugnant  to — your  friend.    She  has  decided  for  hev> 
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self  in  the  first  instance ;  she  shall  do  so  again  now. 
But  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  grounds  of  her  original 
decision;  I  have  a  right/'  he  added,  a  certain  degree 
of  passion  becoming  observable  in  bis  tone,  in  spite  of 
his  effort  to  maintain  entire  composure  of  demeanour, 
"  to  know  all ;  and  I  will  know  it  bj  some  means  or 
from  some  source." 

"  Mr.  TyrrelV  said  Ida  in  a  low  trembling  voice, 
"I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do ;  I  only  wish  to 
do  right,  and  if  I  do  wrong  it  is  from  mistake  not 
from  intention.  You  have  every  reason  to  feel  out- 
raged and  indignant ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  wait. 
Listen  to  me,  pray,  only  for  one  moment.  This  is 
my  dearest,  kindest,  best  friend  next  to  my  father  : 
overcome  with  agitation,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fever,  she  has  confided  the  secrets  of  her  life  to  me ; 
she  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  into  my  hands  a 
journal  which  she  has  written,  and  which  would  ex- 
plain the  whole  to  you,  which  I  will  venture  to  say 
you  could  not  read  without  the  deepest  sympathy. 
SIic  gave  this  to  me  on  the  night  when  she  was  first 
taken  ill ;  we  have  never  exchanged  a  word  on  the 
subject  since.  Her  illness  was  caused  by  the  sight 
of  her  child ;  she  recognised  him,  and  the  agitation 
brought  on  brain  fever.  I  have  never  dared  to  allude 
to  it  lest  I  should  excite  her.  She  does  not  know 
that  you  are  in  the  house ;  when  we  are  together  she 
sits  silent,  and  weeps  much.  /  have  no  right  to  judge 
either  her  or  you.  What  can  I  do,  but  ask  you  to  have 
patience  till  her  health  is  so  far  restored  that  an  inter- 
view would  not  be  dangerous ;  and  then  leave  you  to 
judge  and  act  for  yourself?  I  will  pray  for  her," 
— here  Ida's  tears  began  to  flow  fast ;  "  I  do  pray  for 
her  with  all  my  heart,  that  she  may  be  strengthened 
to  do  right,  and  that  she  may  be  comforted ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can,  I  will  never  cease  trying  to  ^mfort  and 
help  and  persuade  her.    Can  I  do  anything  else  ?" 

Slie  spoke  rapidly  and  with  great  emotion;  he 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her,  but  when  she 
paused  he  took  lier  hand  and  said,  quickly,  "  Will  you 
show  me  this  journal  P  " 

"Can  you  ask  it?"  returned  she,  fixing  her  child- 
like eyes  upon  his  face.  **  I  believe  honestly,  that, 
were  you  to  read  it,  all  your  views  would  change,  and 
you  could  not  help  being  reconciled.  But  it  was 
given  me  in  confidence,  and  it  is  sacred ;  it  is  not  in 
my  power..  I  have  no  right  to  use  any  judgment 
about  it." 

There  are  few  who  can  withstand  the  simple 
eloquence  of  truth,  and  Ida's  innocent  appeal  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  her  hearer.  He  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes,  still  holding  her  hand  with 
a  changed  and  gentle  expression  of  face. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he  at  last,  "  when  did  this  fever 
attack  her,  and  when  did  it  leave  her?" 

"  She  has  been  two  days  free  from  delirium ;  she 
was  taken  ill  more  than  a  week  ago ;  she  is  better 
every  day,  thank  God." 

•*  Well,"  said  IkCr.  Tyrrell.  "  do  not  think  me  harsh, 
but  though  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  be 
timid,  and  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least,  I  think 


it  is  not  necessary.  Nay,  don't  look  so  distressed; 
consider  a  moment.  She  knows  (he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  utter  her  name)  that  Arthur  is  here~^he 
must  suspect  that  I  am  either  come  or  coming. 
Think  what  must  be  working  in  her  mind  all  the  while 
she  is  sitting  as  yuu  describe  her,  without  speaking, 
and  with  many  tears.  Believe  me  suoh  suspense  is 
worse  than  any  certainty.  All  this  is  not  my  fault ; 
she  has  placed  herself  in  this  strange,  painful,  un- 
natural position,  and  she  cannot  issue  from  it  in  any 
direction  without  great  suffering.  The  sooner  this  is 
over  the  better.  If  you  wait  in  hope  that  she  will 
reoover  strength,  you  only  give  the  pobon  more  time 
to  work.  A  week  hence,  seven  days  more  of  silence 
and  tears,  seven  nights  of  restlessness  and  doubt  and 
weary  pain,  and  she  will  be  far  less  fit  to  undergo  a 
shock  than  she  is  now." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  P"  asked  poor  Ida, 
turning  very  pale. 

"  Go  to  her,"  replied  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  now,  this  very 
moment.  Tell  her,  as  gently  and  cautiously  as  you 
will,  that  I  am  here,  and  that  I  have  seen  her ;  tell  her 
that  I  will  not  force  myself  into  her  presence  either 
now,  or  at  any  future  time ;  but  that  I  insist  upon 
knowing  the  history  of  these  years,  the  causes  of  her 
behaviour,  in  fact  the  whole  ;  and  that  she  has  no 
right,  no  power  to  refuse  it  to  me.  Tell  her  that  I 
am  ready  to  consider  any  arrangement  which  she 
chooses  to  propose." 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  he  was  evidently  controlling 
himself  by  great  exertion;  and  as  his  tone  became 
bitter  he  ceased  to  speak,  determined  to  say  nothing 
which  might  distress  Ida  or  expose  his  own  feelings. 
Apart  from  the  singular  and  agitating  nature  of  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself,  it  was  galling 
to  his  pride  to  the  last  degree  to  have  his  emotions 
thus  made,  so  to  speak,  a  spectacle  for  a  young  girl. 
He  could  not  remember  without  mortification  even 
the  expressions  of  amazement  which  slie  had  heard 
him  utter.  The  very  extremity  of  his  confusion  and 
agitation  gave  him,  after  the  first  shock  was  over, 
strength  to  conceal  all  outward  demonstration  of  it. 

Ida  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  oppose  him,  nor  to 
set  her  judgment  against  his,  but  her  terror  was 
extreme.  "Must  I  do  this?"  asked  she,  her  slight 
form  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  answered,  "how  can  I  spare 
you  P  you  cannot  feel  the  pain  which  X  am  giving  you 
more  acutdy  than  I  do.  It  is  wrong — ^it  is  unnaturtd — 
it  ought  not  to  be.  But  where  is  there  any  remedy  P 
CanI  go  to  hermyself—can  I  send  any  other  messenger? 
Would  you  wish  me — would  it  in  fact  be  possible  for 
me  to  open  these  miserable  wounds  to  any  other  eyes  P 
Is  not  one  couGda^te  more  than  enough  for  suck  a 
secret  ?  Can  I  be  expected  to  bear  it  more  patiently 
than  I  do  ?  Go  to  her — ^tell  her  all  this,  very  tenderly — 
and  ask  her  permission  to  put  this  journal  in  my 
hands,  since  I  conclude  she  will  scarcely  wish  to  make 
her  confessions  in  person." 

The  contrast  between  his  assumed  calmness,  his 
real  gentleness  towards  Ida,  and  the  stem  sarcasm 
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which  eyeiy  now  and  then  broke  out,  both  in  tone  and 
glance,  was  most  striking. 

"Oh!  forgive  me," she  replied;  "I  did  not  mean 
to  be  selfish;  in  fact,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself, 
I  was  only  frightened.  But,  of  course,  you  know 
best,  and  no  one  but  you  has  a  right  to  decide. 
I  will  go."  She  drew  a  deep  painful  sigh,  compelled 
to  submit,  but  unable  to  divest  herself  of  dread  of 
the  results. 

He  pressed  her  hand  kindly  as  he  let  it  drop,  and 
the  tendeniess  of  his  manner  was  quite  fatherly.  "  I 
would  save  you  from  this  if  I  knew  how,"  said  he; 
*'  but  since  it  must  be,  it  is  best  not  to  defer  it.  And 
then  this  most  painful  matter  must  be  withdrawn 
entirely  from  your  hands ;  leave  her  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  seek  strength  and  refreshment  for  yourself.  You 
don't  know  how  much  or  how  soon  you  may  need  it." 

Something  in  liis  tone  startled  her,  and  she  answered, 
struck  by  a  sudden  indefinable  thought, — "Was  it 
because  you  suspected  anything  that  you  were  so 
anxious  for  a  private  interview  with  Madeline  before?" 

"No,  no,"  returned  he  hastily.  "What  should  I 
suspect  ?  I  had  heard  of  her,  and  was  anxious  to  know 
her.    Gro,  my  dear  child,  go,  I  entreat  you." 

She  moved  slowly  away,  and  as  he  gazed  after  her 
he  was  twice  obliged  to  remove  the  tears  which 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  returaed  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  strange  inexplicable  destiny. 

"Is  that  you,  dearest?"  said  the  voice  of  Madeline, 
as  Ida  entered  the  sick  chamber,  "  I  am  much  better 
to-day,  come  to  me ;  come  close,  sit  down  beside  me. 
Will  you  read  to  me  a  little,  your  reading  soothes  me 
like  music,  but  there  is  something  discordant  if  I  try 
to  read  to  myself,  and  my  head  begins  to  ache  directly. 
Take  your  own  favourite  book— your  mother's  book— 
and  read  here  this  chapter." 

She  opened  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis  as  she  spoke,  and 
placed  it  before  Ida,  reading  with  a  tremulous  voice 
the  tide  of  the  chapter.  The  words  were  very  solemn. 
"Of  the  Oblation  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  of 
Resignation  of  ourselves."  Ida  sat  down  beside  the 
couch,  and  took  the  volume,  but  Madeline  laid  her 
hand  over  the  page  ?— 

"One  moment!"  she  said.  "Let  us  collect  our- 
selves. Oh,  Ida !  those  arc  awful  words,— the  whole 
Christian  creed,  and  the  whole  Christian  life  in  one 
sentence.  A  summary  of  faith  and  duty,  each  syllabic 
a  sentence  of  condenmation !  I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  this  morning  about  what  faith  ought  to 
work  in  us ;  it  is  nothing,  abdolutely  nothing,  unless  it 
is  able  so  to  turn  the  will  against  the  heart,  that  we 
become,  contrary  to  ourselves,  strongest  where  we  were 
most  weak,  bravest  where  we  were  the  very  slaves  of 
fear.  Unless  the  transformation  b«  complete,  tcAat  are 
we  the  better  for  it  ?" 

"  True,"  replied  Ida  timidly,  for  there  was  a  degree 
of  exitemeut  in  her  friend's  manner  which  somewhat 
alarmed  her.  "  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  we  always 
make  self-denial  the  very  threshold  of  the  Ciiristian 
temple?'* 

"  Aye,  self-denial,"  rejoined  Madeline.     " But  what 


is  self-denial?  what  is  it  that  we  see  and  know  T^'hicL 
takes  the  name  of  self-denial.  A  man  who  is  naturally 
generous,  takes  the  duty  of  charity,  and  gives  all  his 
substance  to  the  poor ;  one  who  was  bom  gentle^  en- 
dures insult  and  provocation  with  meekness ;  one  who 
is  naturally  reserved  and  distrutful,  sacrifices  kuinan 
affections,  and  turns  away  from  earthly  happiness.  This 
is  called  self-denial — ^but  it  is  a  mere  cheating  of  the 
soul.  Faith  should  be  able  to  make  every  man  cxcei 
in  that  particular  duty  to  which  he  has  the  strongi  si 
aversion :  the  mean  man  should  be  boundless  in  liV.cr- 
ality — ^the  tender  and  patient  heart  should  be  fullest 
of  zeal  and  daring — ^tho  proud,  sensitive,  self-depend- 
ent spirit  should  be  tenderest  in  its  love,  noblest  in  its 
tiiist,  deepest  in  its  lowliness  and  abasement,  gentlest 
in  its  forbearance.  Can  we  dare  say  that  wo  dcuj 
ourselves  unless  we  do  this  ?  Is  there  anything?  like 
crucifixion  of  the  will  in  such  mere  development  and 
ennobling  of  natural  tendencies  as  make  np  the  greater 
part  of  our  self-discipline  ?  Is  it  faith,  if  we  only 
believe  and  tremble  ? 

"  Godfrey  spoke  in  this  way,"  answered  Ida,  very 
gently ;  "  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  Faith  never 
could  thus  conquer  and  transfigure  Self.  But  trf 
know  that  it  can  do  so — that  it  Aas  done  so— that  it 
tfiusl  do  so,  sooner  or  later,  through  many  difficulties, 
perhaps,  alas !  after  many  failures,  in  the  life  of  every 
true  servant  of  the  Cross.  But  papa  used  to  say  tl::tt 
it  was  a  dangerous  habit  to  talk  of  faith  doing  all  this 
for  us,  as  though  our  souls  were  to  lie  still  and  watih 
the  work  of  their  salvation ;  I  remember  he  said  that 
God  gives  us  the  will,  the  power,  and  the  wca|>oh5, 
but  lie  fights  not  /or  but  i/t  us ;  and  while  we  owe 
every  conquest  to  Him,  the  fault  of  every  defeat  or 
delay  is  our  own." 

AIadeline*«  eyes  were  full  of  light  as  they  rested 
upon  Ida's  calm  young  face,  and  the  fervour  of  the  k 
gaze  had  something  painful  in  it.  "  Yes,"  she  mur- 
mured, "we  can  do  all  things,  all  through  11  im. 
Now  read  to  me." 

And  Ida  read  falteringlv,  tenderly,  as  though  in 
every  word  she  were  inflictmg  a  wound  upon  herself, 
yet  dared  not  stay  her  hand;  and  the  last  word« 
sounded  softly  and  awfully,  like  the  voice  of  a  bcli 
tolling  over  wide  waters. 

"  jify  sentence  standeth  sure :  *  Unless  a  man  fonak* 
all,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  If  thou  there/ore  desire 
to  be  my  disciple,  offer  up  thyself  unto  me,  ici/k  th^ 
whple  affections* " 

"She  closed  the  volume.  Madeline's  face  was  buried 
in  her  outspread  hands.  Ida  kneeled  down  before  her, 
aud  laid  her  clasped  hands  upon  her  knee.  "Listen 
to  me,  dearest,"  said  she,  after  a  pause;  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

Oh,  that  litUe,  quiet,  common  phrase,  "I  hare 
something  to  say  to  you ! "  How  often  does  it  usher 
in  the  terrors,  the  griefs,  the  agonies  of  life !  Love 
that  has  grown  cold,  so  announces  the  change  which 
maketh  desolate ;  kindness  that  would  fain  soften  the 
pain  it  is  forced  to  inflict,  takes  refuge  in  that  brief 
preface  to  a  whole  volume  of  sorrows;  mere  politeness 
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;  borrows  it  sometimes,  a  tliin  disguise  for  absolute 
;  cruelty;  and  sometimes  too,  shy  Happiness  holds  it 
up  as  a  screen,  and  shows  her  bright  countenance 
peeping  from  behind  it,  after  one  moment's  ineffectual 
hesitation.  It  is  like  the  seal  upon  a  letter,  betoken- 
ing something  within,  perchance  the  sentence  of  a 
lifetime. 


FACTS  IN  THE  EAST.    ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
SACRED  HISTORY.— No.  X. 

BT  HBS.  POSTASS. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles, 
and  at  the  thirty-third  verse,  we  read,  "  And  these  are 
the  singers,  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  who, 
,  remaining  in  the  chambers,  were  free ;  for  they  were 
'  employed  in  that  work  day  and  night."  And  there  is 
I  mention  of  musical  instruments  also,  "  psalteries,  and 
harps,  and  cymbals,"which  the  singers  "were  appointed 
to  sound,"  as  we  read  in  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  same  Book.  The  custom 
observed  by  the  Jewish  people,  of  appropriatiug  to 
the  singers  of  their  sacred  jJaces  "  chambers  "  for  the 
exercise  of  their  office,  b  common  to  the  Hindoos. 
The  last  time  I  was  at  the  caves  of  Carli,  in  Western 
India,  (Buddhistical  temples  of  great  antiquity,)  I 
observed,  that  in  front  of  the  principal  excavation,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  court-yard,  was  a  chamber, 
supported  on  the  pillars  of  a  covered  passage,  and 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  singers  and  musicians,  who 
with  their  vinis,  or  guitars,  their  tom-toms,  or  drums, 
and  their  shunks,  or  trumpets,  at  stated  times  during 
the  day  and  night,  sang  and  played  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  although  the  worshippers  present  were 
but  the  few  Brahmins,  who  had  a  "  set  office "  to 
'•'  oversee  the  vessels,  and  all  the  instruments  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  fine  flour,  the  oil,  and  the  frank- 
incense, and  the  spices ; "  for  all  appliances,  such  as 
we  read,  in  the  twenty-ninth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  the  Levites  had 
charge  of,  (with  one  exception,  that  of  wine,)  are  to 
be  found  in  charge  of  the  Bi-ahmin  ministers  of  the 
Temple  of  Carli.  Brahmins,  it  may  be  observed,  tlie 
class  set  apart  for  religious  services,  inherit  these 
duties  by  right  of  birth  or  caste,  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  do  not 
rise  by  gradation  through  the  various  offices,  but 
fulfil  them,  each  man  in  the  "  set  office "  of  his 
fathers ;  and  we  see,  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
children  of  Levi,  the  porters,  who  "  were  reckoned  by 
their  genealogy  in  their  villages,  whom  David  and 
Samuel  the  Seer  did  ordain  in  their  set  office." 

When  harassed  by  the  Philistine  anny,  David,  as 
we  read  at  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  was  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  and  "three  of  the  thirty  captains  went  down 
to  the  Rock,  to  David."  Caves  similarly  situated  would 
be  always  chosen  as  places  of  refuge  in  the  East  by 
leaders,  pressed  by  a  surrounding  enemy ;  and  very 
many  natural  caverns  that  have  been  pointed  out  to  me 


in  the  inountains  6  India,  as  having  sheltered  noted 
bandit  chieftains,  on  whose  heads  government  set  a 
price,  had  commonly  a  second  outlet,  opening  on  t'.c 
mountain-top,  by  which,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  was  surrounded,  the  harassed  chieftain  had 
escaped,  and  by  this  system,  perhaps  for  years, 
defied  all  the  stratagems  of  a  powerfiJ  force  em- 
ployed against  him.  I  visited  a  cavern  in  the  scarp 
of  a  Deccan  Ghaut,  in  which  the  scourge  of  that  land, 
Ragojee  Bangria,  had  baffled  horse  and  foot  of  our 
Indian  army,  after  they  had  acted  against  the  outlaw 
with  persevering  zeal,  on  hill  and  jungle  side,  for 
more  than  three  yeai-s,  fruitlessly.  The  chief,  when 
sore  pressed,  hastened  to  this  stronghold*  and  his 
people  would,  by  rope-ladders,  descend,  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  their  leader,  and  bring  liim  food.  A 
traitor  to  the  chief  betrayed  his  lair ;  the  jungle  was 
filled  with  mounted  men,  and  a  body  of  sepoys  sur- 
rounded the  base  of  the  rock  in  which  the  cavern  was 
worn.  A  chosen  party,  their  knives  in  their  teeth, 
climbed  to  its  entrance — they  dashed  into  the  cave, 
expecting  a  desperate  resistance.  All  was  silent,  and 
a  weak,  faint,  stniggling  ray  of  light  in  the  recesses  of 
the  cavern,  was  the  only  trace  of  the  rocky  aperture 
through  which  the  chieftain  had  again  escaped  the 
power  employed  to  capture  and  destroy  him. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles, and  at  the  seventh  verse,  we  read,  "  And  they 
carried  the  ark  of  God  in  a  new  cart,  out  of  the  house 
of  Abinadab,  and  Uzza  and  Ahio  drave  the  cart."  The 
carts  commonly  used  in  the  East  are  of  very  rude  con- 
struction, but  strong,  and  consequently  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed.  The  carts  I 
have  commonly  observed  among  the  agricultural  classes 
of  Cutch,  Kattiawar,  and  Guzzcrat,  were  formed  of 
heavy  wood,  slightly  arched  over  the  wheels,  and 
sloping  downwards  both  behind  and  in  front ;  so  that 
having  no  protection  round  the  cart,  this  peculiar 
shape  renders  it  necessary  to  secure  very  firmly  what- 
ever is  placed  on  it ;  and  as  the  bullocks  who  draw 
this  rudely  constructed  vehicle  are  frequently  young 
and  little  trained  to  labour,  slight  security  is  afforded 
to  goods  placed  upon  this  rough  conveyance,  more 
particularly  in  its  progress  over  the  highways  and 
bye- ways  of  the  East,  the  broad  wheels  of  these  carts 
acting  as  road-makci-s,  by  forming  ruts  in  the  ground, 
and  wearing  furrows  on  the  rocks,  of  plain  and 
mountain.  If,  as  we  suppose  probable,  the  "  new 
cart "  taken  "  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab  "  was  of 
the  description  now  used  by  the  agriculturists  of 
India,  it  will  not  seem  remarkable  that  when  "  the 
oxen  stumbled  "  at  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon," 
the  servant  who  drove  the  cart  put  forth  his  hand  to 
hold  the  ark,  the  man  Uzza  doing  as  he  would  have 
done  to  protect  any  precious  thing  borne  upon  his 
cart,  forgetting  that  the  Guide  of  the  hosts  of  Israel 
would  himself  protect  the  Ark  of  the  Tabernacle, 
equally  from  danger  as  from  defilement,  aiid  for  that 
this  faith  was  not  in  him,  "  he  died  before  God." 

In  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Chronicles,  we  read  of  the  Philistines,   "  And 
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when  they  had  left  their  gods  there,  David  gave  a 
commandment,  and  they  were  burned  with  fire."  The 
gods  of  wood  and  stone  are  frequently  alluded  to  as 
the  "  gods  of  the  nations " — the  nations  warred 
against  by  the  peculiar  people,  the  people  led  and 
nurtured  and  strengthened  from  the  beginning)  and  yet 
rebelling  more  and  more  against  the  moral  governance 
of  Jehovah.  These  gods  were  probably  in  form  similar 
to  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  as  seen  in  all  the 
idol  temples  of  Hindostan ;  for  the  personification  of 
the  attributes  of  nature  would  be  probably  common  to 
all  men  who,  worshipping  ignorantly,  sought  to  give 
\  tangible  form  to  the  good  and  evil  they  saw  around 
I  them ;  thus  the  images  of  the  groves,  with  Baal,  and 
Nisroch  of  the  Assyrians,  with  all  their  other  gods,  "  the 
work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,**  were,  pro- 
bably, like  the  Bowanee  of  India,  the  Siva  and  Vishnu 
of  the  Hindoos,  personifications  of  that  fertility  which 
might  enrich  them,  worshippers  of  that  destruction 
that  might  overthrow,  or  of  that  protection  which 
should  preserve  them.  Wooden  idols  in  India  are,  it 
may  be  observed,  less  common  than  those  of  stone ; 
and  a  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
most  enduring  material  being  most  commonly  sought 
for  the  purpose  of  idol  erecting,  as  well  as  from  the 
I  circumstance  of  the  oldest  temples  being  excavated 
'  monoliths,  and  their  idols  being,  equally  with  the  altar 
I  and  the  columns,  hewn  from  the  living  rock.  It  may 
'  be  remarked  in  the  records  of  the  early  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Jewish  nation  also,  that  the  expression 
**  breaking  **  is  more  common  than  tiiat  of  **  burning,*' 
as  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  Jewish  Iconoclasts : 
thus  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Second  Kings,  at  the 
twenty-seventh  verse,  we  read,  "  And  they  brake 
down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  house 
of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-house  unto  this  day.'* 
I  remember,  on  Gimar,  to  have  seen  the  idols  of  the 
Jain  temples  there,  with  their  images  of  Parswanath 
in  his  twenty- four  avatars,  hewn  from  the  granite 
rock,  uncouth  and  rude  in  form,  but  overlaid,  in  some 
cases,  with  pure  beaten  gold,  such  as  we  suppose  to 
have  been  used  in  the  time  of  Moses  by  Besalcel, 
when  he  worked  on  the  Tabernacle  of  the  CJovenaut ; 
and  these  idols  had  been  smitten  by  the  swords  of  the 
Moslems,  and  round  the  throat  of  each  was  a  circle 
of  masonry,  by  which  means  the  Jaius  had  replaced 
the  heads  of  their  gods,  broken  off  by  the  armies  of 
the  iconoclast  conquerors;  their  material  prevented 
their  destruction  by  fire ;  neither,  without  enormous 
force,  could  they  have  been  utterly  demolished.  The 
only  idols  of  wood  I  have  seen  in  India  were  in  the 
province  of  Cutch,  and  these  were  worshipped  under 
the  title  of  "  Juck  **  by  the  Rajpoots,  and  represented 
a  mounted  and  armed  warrior,  of  that  chivalrous 
race. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chro- 
'  nicies,  and  at  the  fourteenth  verse,  we  read  of  God*s 
command  to  David, — "  Come  upon  them  over  against 
th«  mulberry-trees.**  This  was  in  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim.  The  mulbeny  grows  extensively  in  India  in  the 
present  day,  where  I  have  seen  Urge  gardens  of  mul- 


berry-tree.s,  principally  in  various  parts  of  the  Deccan 
and  their  quality  is  such,  that  specuktists  hare  got.p 
there  from  Italy  to  cultivate  silk-worms  as  a  matter  ui 
profit.  The  fruit  differs,  however,  from  the  English 
mulberry,  being  long  b  form,  pale  in  colour,  and 
insipid  to  the  taste. 

At  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, and  at  the  sixteenth  verse,  we  read,  "And 
Solomon  had  hortes  brought  out  of  F^jpt.**  lie 
horses  ridden  in  £gypt  are,  at  the  present  daj,  remark- 
able for  their  size,  strength,  docility,  and  beauty;  larrtr 
tlian  the  Arabs,  they  possess  the  same  points  for  w  hitb 
the  desert-breed  are  so  highly  valued,  and  their  sym- 
metry is  combined  with  a  docility  that  renders  tht- c: 
of  the  highest  possible  value  to  theur  Moslem  masttr^ 
Nothing  of  its  kind  ea/i  be  more  admirable  than  t:  f 
behaviour  of  a  pacha*s  horse  in  the  streets  of  Gra*^d 
Cairo,  where,  with  an  eye  of  fire,  and  limbs  calculated 
for  combined  power  and  swiftness,  the  magnificent 
animal  stands  or  moves  with  equal  gentleness  amid  a 
crowd  of  donkeys,  camels,  and  foot-passengers,  press- 
ing against  himself  and  his  mameluke  trappings  a: 
every  step.  The  price  of  a  well-bred  horse  in  ^lyp: 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  and,  consider- 
ing how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  ar.i 
training  of  horses  in  the  East,  it  is  very  probable  that 
those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  have  not  much  dctcrioratc.i 
since  the  period  when  King  "  Solomon  had  horse* 
brought  out  of  Egypt  '*  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  tf 
Chronicles,  and  at  the  twenty-fifth  verae,  we  read : — 
"  They  found  among  them  in  abundance  both  riclio 
with  the  dead  bodies,  and  precious  jewels,  which  \hv\ 
stripped  off  for  themselves."  It  is  customary  amoi  r 
the  people  of  the  East  to  invest  laige  portions  of  i\u:T 
wealth  in  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  rct.iih 
upon  their  persons;  and,  consequently,  in  times  of 
war,  the  pillage  is  very  considerable.  After  the 
taking  of  fchelat,  I  remember  having  seen  enormous 
quantities  of  jewels  of  various  kinds  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  persons  of  Mehrab  Khan  and  his  chiefs ; 
some  of  them  talismans,  or  taweeds ;  others,  uncut  gems 
of  great  value,  used  as  necklaces  and  pendants,  irith 
car-jcweLs  and  bangles.  In  earlier  papers^  I  have  ha^i 
occasion  to  remark  on  the  evil  incident  to  this  practic<>, 
as  affects  the  custom  of  the  poor  in  the  decoration  c>f 
their  children,  and  of  the  nomade  tribes  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  women ;  but  it  will  readily  be  imagincii, 
that,  as  the  habit  pervades  all  ranks,  from  the  cooh, 
or  porter,  who,  with  the  first  few  rupees  he  cams, 
in  carrying  a  basket  from  the  market-place,  enriche* 
the  neck  of  his  unclothed  infant  with  a  silver  ring,  tc 
the  prince,  with  his  costly  regalia  of  taweeds,  surpach, 
tagha  (head  ornaments),  and  kulghee,  the  spoil  would 
be  great  when  war  opened  the  way  to  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  the  victors  "  stripped  off  for  themsehes 
the  spoU.** 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  we  read,  at  the 
eighteenth  verse,  "  For  the  builders,  eveiy  one  haii 
his  sword  girded  by  his  side,  and  \o  builded."  This 
custom  of  labouring  in  armour,  for  fear  of  the  enemy. 
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is  Teiy  common  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
When  first  I  was  in  Sindb,  in  1842,  the  Banians  in 
the  towns  sold  grain,  each  man  with  his  sword  girded 
by  his  side ;  and  the  cultivators  cut  their  ripe  corn 
similarly  protected. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  at 
the  ninth  verse,  we  read, — "  Also  Vashti  the  queen 
made  a  feast  for  the  women  in  the  royal  house  which 
belonged  to  King  Ahasuerus."  The  custom  of  feast- 
ing in  hareems,  on  any  occasions  of  courtly  ceremony, 
is  very  common  in  the  East.  I  remember,  at  Juna- 
ghar,  that,  when  the  Nuwaub  invited  parties  of  gen- 
tlemen to  witness  his  bulblo  fights,  exercises  of 
athletse,  and  similar  sports,  famous  in  that  barbarous 
and  dissipated  ejurt,  bis  wives,  the  Bahit  Buckt^,  and 
the  Dosie  Beebee,  uniformly  sent  "  chelahs,*'  or 
favourite  servants,  to  invite  me  to  a  feast  in  the  hareem 
of  "  the  royal  house,"  the  apartments  of  the  queens 
being  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  of 
his  Highness  the  Nuwaub.  During  my  visit,  while 
seated  in  an  upper  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  de- 
corated to  represent  the  firmament,  and  the  rich 
carpets  spread  with  divans  and  strewed  with  fresh 
roses,  I  was  entertained  with  dancing,  Persian  songs, 
pillaos,  and  sherbets,  with  numerous  delicate  condi- 
ments, and  those  delicious  combinations  of  sweets 
and  acids,  which  the  ladies  of  the  hareem  are  so  emi- 
nently skilled  in  preparing.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  act  of  Queen  Vashti,  in  making  a  feast  "  for 
the  women  of  the  royal  house,"  while  Ahasuerus  feted 
the  whole  nation  in  the  palace  of  Shushan,  was  in 
conformity  with  a  custom  which  exists  to  the  present 
day  in  all  Oriental  hareems ;  where,  by  the  way,  the 
condition  of  their  inmates  is  far  more  independent, 
gay,  and  agreeable,  than  the  prejudices  of  the  untra- 
vclled  allow  them  to  believe  possible ;  but,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Vashti,  however  undisputed  the 
authority  of  the  principal  lady  of  the  hareem  in  her 
own  little  empire,  she  is  constrained  by  Eastern 
etiquette  to  give  her  husband  public  "  honour,"  and 
this  among  all  ranks,  "  both  to  great  and  small." 


THE  SETTLERS  SETTLED ; 

OR,   PAT  COimOB  AKD  Hl8  TWO  MASTEHS.* 


BT  THX  AUTBOB   OF  "THB  BACKWOODS  OP  CANADA. 


Pabt  IV.— Tue  Settlement. 
In  a  colony  continual  changes  are  being  effected ; 
nothing  stands  still  long  together;  the  scenes  of  the 
drama  are  often  shifting,  new  actors  come  upon  the 
stage,  and  old  ones  go  off.  It  was  the  middle  of  May — 
a  busy,  bustling  month  in  Canada— every  thing  is 
hurry  and  activity  upon  tlie  farm,  not  an  idle  minute 
to  be  thought  of  from  morning  till  night,  ploughing, 
sowing  the  late  grain  crops,  planting  com  and 
potatoes,  completbg  fences  with  all  haste.  Pat 
Connor  was  not  amongst  the  idlers ;  he  had  a  motive 
for  increased  activity,  and  even  the  vixen  Judy  seemed 

(1)  Continued  ftom  p.  277. 


now  smoothed  down,  in  the  penitent  husband's  eyes, 
into  a  quiet  and  decent  sort  of  a  person.  And  then 
the  chHdren;  Pat  was  never  tired  when  he  could 
command  the  attention  of  his  masters  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  talking  of  the  wit  and  quickness  of 
Rory,  or  Rody,  as  he  more  frequently  called  his  first- 
bom,  the  beauty  of  Bridget,  and  the  quietness  of 
little  Patsy,  his  namesake. 

Charles,  in  spite  of  his  unbending  notions  of 
morality,  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  Pat  had 
been  somewhat  provoked  by  mistress  Judy's  unfor- 
giving behaviour ;  but  it  was  the  last  crowning  act, 
exposing  her  husband's  weakness  to  the  priest,  that 
hud  decided  the  matter.  Pat  could  not  stand  a 
scolding  from  his  reverence  as  well  as  from  his  wife. 

One  day  Pat  came  in  with  a  face  full  of  news. 
"  Well,  Master  Charles,  and  have  you  heard  of  the 
new  neighbour  we  are  like  to  have,  in  the  place  of 
ould  Siks  Harris,  bad  luck  to  himF" 

Charles  was  not  sorry  to  hear  that  Silas  Harris  had 
sold  his  farm  to  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  coming 
up  directly  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  com- 
mence building  a  new  dwelling  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  family,  consisting,  as  report  said,  of  a  widowed 
mother,  a  sister,  and  a  younger  brother;  but  the 
family  had  not  embarked  at  the  time  the  young  man 
came  out,  as  they  were  to  follow  him  by  the  New 
York  route,  in  August  or  September. 

Even  Arthur  roused  himself  from  his  state  of 
dreamy  abstraction  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Walter 
Leslie ;  his  society  promised  to  be  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  his  neighbours,  as  he  appeared  to  unite 
the  acquirements  of  the  scholar  with  the  manners  of 
the  gentleman ;  a  character  greatly  to  the  taste  of  our 
young  settlers,  who  had  pined  for  the  interchange  of 
sentiments  congenial  with  their  own.  They  were  not 
backward  in  coming  forward  to  offer  their  assistance 
and  advice  to  the  stranger ;  an  offer  wliich  was  frankly 
given  and  gratefully  accepted  on  his  part. 

Walter  Leslie  appeared  to  be  about  five-and-twenty, 
but  the  grave  and  somewhat  melancholy  cast  of  his 
face  might  have  led  people  to  imagine  him  several 
years  older  than  he  really  was.  Ardent,  enthusiastic, 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  what  was  yet  more 
valuable,  of  pure  religion,  no  wonder  that  the  society 
and  influence  of  such  a  person  shed  a  charm  around 
him ;  and  Walter  Leslie  seemed,  for  his  part,  well 
pleased  to  have  met  with  persons  so  congenial  in  spirit 
with  his  o^-n. 

"  Come,"  said  Charles,  "  to  us.  Harris's  old  house 
is  not  a  comfortable  place  for  you,  and  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  your  own  house  can  be  completed. 
Make  our  bachelor  establishment  your  home  for  the 
present;  your  company  and  books  will  be  a  great 
treat  to  us,  I  assure  you." 

Nothing  conld  be  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  stranger  than  this  arrangement,  but  he  scrapled 
to  accept  the  invitation  lest  it  should  place  his  new 
friends  under  any  restraint,  till  assured  by  Charles 
that  it  should  have  no  such  effect,  but  that  mutual 
benefits  i  would   be    derived  by  this   arrangement 
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Walter's  luggage,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  ayaloable 
chest  of  tools,  an  ample  stoi*e  of  books,  and  a  port- 
folio of  choice  prints,  was  soon  conreyed  to  Brook- 
field,  and  deposited  in  a  recess  in  the  sitting-room, 
which  the  Windhams  merrily  styled  Walter  Leslie's 
study.  The  corresponding  recess  was  fitted  up  with 
a  camp  bed,  and  concealed  by  green  baize  curtams;  so 
that  Walter  declared  he  felt  quite  at  home  and  very 
comfortable;  nor  would  he  listen  to  any  apologies 
which  his  hosts  seemed  to  consider  themselves  called 
upon  to  make,  because  they  had  not  better  accommo- 
dations for  their  guest. 

Of  his  step-mother — ^for  Mra.  Leslie  was  not 
Walter's  own  mother — he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  with  feelings  almost  amounting  to  devo- 
tion. Of  his  sweet  young  sister,  Madeline,  he  spoke 
with  tender  affection  and  almost  fatherly  interest ;  he 
dwelt  often  and  fondly  upon  her  dove-like  innocence 
of  disposition,  and  grace  of  mind  and  person. 

"  And  your  brother,  what  is  he  like  P 

**  My  baby  brother,  for  he  is  only  two  years  old,  is 
a  fine  little  fellow,"  replied  Walter,  smiling  at  the 
expression  of  siuprise  evinced  by  his  friend,  at  the 
disparity  of  years  between  them.  . 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  was  a  cjlcrgyman  in  the 
north  of  England,  rich  in  all  christian  vii'tues,  but 
not  in  this  world's  wealth.  Such  men  as  holy  Mr. 
Herbert,  Hooker,  and  Donne,  were,  if  he  had  earthly 
models,  his  standard  of  perfection,  but  he  followed 
with  meekness  and  holiness  of  purpose  in  the  steps  of 
his  Master.  My  mother  was  a  worthy  woman,  but 
less  single  of  heart  than  my  father,  and  she  clave 
more  to  the  things  of  this  world;  she  felt  more  of  that 
worldly  care  about  what  wc  should  cat,  and  what  we 
should  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed, 
than  my  dear  father  did ;  possibly  his  entire  indiffer- 
ence about  such  matters  had  had  the  not  unnatural 
effect  of  creating  a  double  portion  of  it  in  my  poor 
mother.  Her  death,  which  happened  very  suddenly, 
caused  a  great  blank  in  our  house  ;  it  happened  when 
I  was  about  sixteen,  and  Madeline  a  very  little  child 
— my  mother  had  lost  several  between  us  two." 

"  And  your  father  married  again?  " 

"  Yes,  after  a  widowhood  of  five  years,  to  the  most 
excellent  and  disinterested  of  women,  whose  devoted 
affection  for  him  cost  her  the  estrangement  of  her 
highly  connected  family  ;  but  she  prefeiTcd  my  father, 
and  sharing  the  curate's  humble  lot,  to  wealth,  titles, 
and  other  worldly  advantages.  She  has  lost  all  in  losing 
my  father ;  and  has  preferred  sharing  the  exile  of  the 
children  of  her  adoption  to  returning,  as  she  might 
have  done  with  her  own  little  one,  to  the  halls  of 
her  fathers." 

Charles  listened  witli  deep  interest  to  this  brief 
outline  of  his  friend's  family  histor3\  "  And  what  arc 
your  own  views  and  prcspecls  in  coming  to  Canada?  " 

"  Even  to  do  my  duty  in  the  state  of  life  unto 
which  my  heavenly  Father  has  been  pleased  to  call 
me,"  was  the  solemn  answer  of  Walter  Leslie.  Then 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  1  have  vowed  to  be  the  friend 
of  my  revered  father's  widow — the  father  of  his  father- 


less children.  For  Uieir  sakes  I  came  hither,  and  for 
their  sakes  I  shall  labour,  if  necessary,  as  long  as  they 
shall  need  my  help.  I  lost  her  whom  my  soul  held 
dear  as  life  itself,  and  now  all  places  are  to  me  the  same. 
I  follow  the  path  of  duty  alone,  not  my  own  will." 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  then  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  portfolio,  he  drew  from  between 
some  folds  of  silver  paper  a  pencilled  portrait ;  a  face 
so  striking  in  its  intellectual  beauty  that  Arthur  ut* 
tered  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  admiration  as  he 
gazed  upon  it;  but  Walter  Leslie  spoke  not,  his  lai^ 
dark  melancholy  eye  was  sadly  riveted  upon  the  face 
of  his  first,  last,  and  only  love.  Closing  the  veil  that 
had  covered  it,  he  restored  it  silently  to  its  place ; 
feelings  that  lay  too  deep  for  outward  emotion  were 
struggling  in  his  breast.  He  drew  his  cap  over  his 
brow  and  abruptly  left  the  room,  nor  did  he  return 
till  hite  that  evening ;  calm,  quiet,  thoughtful,  he  had 
struggled  manfully  to  overcome  the  sorrows  of  the 
man  by  opposing  to  them  the  resignation  of  the 
Christian.    Such  was  Walter  Leslie. 

The  log-house  was  finished  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  Charles  and  Arthur  were  astonished 
at  the  unwearied  industry  with  which  Walter  worked 
upon  the  interior  fitting  up  of  the  house,  and  no  less 
so  at  the  taste  which  he  displayed  in  all  its  details. 
Though  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  preclude  the 
planting  of  flowers,  or  even  the  soAving  of  vegetable 
seed,  a  garden  was  neatly  enclosed;  the  turf  for  a 
grass-plot  laid  down;  and  the  whole  promised  well  for 
another  year. 

It  was  not  till  the  first  week  in  September  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  family  reached  Briarsfield,  for 
tliat  was  the  name  chosen  by  its  master,  in  memoiy  of 
his  early  home. 

Impatient  to  be  introduced  to  their  new  friend?, 
yet  from  motives  of  delicacy  unwilling  to  intrude 
upon  the  first  hours  of  their  meeting,  after  so  Ipng  a 
separation,  the  Windhams  contented  themselves  with 
scndmg  Pat  over  with  messages  of  kind  inquiry  and 
offers  of  service.  The  following  morning  Walter 
came  over,  and  insisted  on  bringing  Charles  and 
Arthur  with  him,  that  they  might  share  his  happiness 
and  be  made  known  to  his  beloved  family. 

There  was  an  expression  of  subdued  melancholy  in 
the  soft  hazel  eye  of  the  widow  that  gave  a  charm  to 
the  still  youthfid  face,  where  sorrow  had  faded,  though 
not  utterly  destroyed,  traces  of  much  loveliness  which 
had  evidently  existed  in  happier  days.  The  bright, 
glad,  sunny  face  of  the  little  boy,  whose  dimpled 
cheek  was  nestled  in  the  folds  of  his  mother's  moam< 
ing  dress,  formed  almost  a  painful  contrast  to  her  pale 
pensive  countenance. 

Charles  thought  Walter,  in  his  doting  love  for  liis 
sister,  had  dwelt  too  enthusiastically  upon  her  per- 
sonal attractions;  Madeline's  features  were  far  from 
regular,  and  her  form  less  sylph-like  than  would  have 
pleased  the  eye  of  a  critic  in  female  figure;  her  chief 
charm  by  in  the  ever  varying  expression  of  her  face, 
which,  when  lighted  up  with  affectionate  emotion, 
possessed  an  irresistible  fascination  for  Charles,  more 
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cbanning  tban  mere  features  or  complexion  could  have 
given ;  her  voice  was  low,  dear,  and  sweet,  as  if  ac- 
customed to  modulate  its  tones  to  the  ear  of  the 
invalid.  Madeleine  possessed  native  simple  taste,  but 
none  of  the  acquired  elegance  and  studied  gracefulness 
that  is  taaght  in  the  modem  school  of  fashion ;  she 
was  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  simple  and 
single-hearted,  full  of  earnest  truthfulness.  **  She  is 
her  father's  own  child,"  would  Walter  say,  "possess- 
ing all  his  child-like  purity  of  heart." 

Arthur  was  positively  disappointed,  for  he  was  a 
perfectionist ;  and  had  in  Madeleine  Leslie  pictured 
to  himself  every  moral  perfection,  blended  with 
natural  talent  and  a  highly  accomplished  mind,  ele- 
gance of  form,  and  great  personal  beauty.  Madeleine's 
only  accomplishment  lay  in  her  voice,  which  was 
musical  and  touching ;  she  sang  some  of  the  old  bor- 
der ballads  and  simple  Scotch  songs,  that  she  had 
learned  in  childhood  from  her  nurse,  with  a  sweet 
wild  pathos,  that  found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  her 
hearers;  but  of  modem  song  and  music  she  knew 
nothing. 

"  It  is  a  pity  her  education  has  been  so  neglected," 

said  Arthur,  to  his  brother ;  "yet  no  one  can  say  she 

is  ignorant  or  uneducated;    but  she  wants  style, 

manner.  After  all,  a  little  artificial  grace  is  necessary 

to  make  a  girl  charming  in  my  eyes,  I  must  confess." 

Charles  preferred  natural  manner  to  any  of  the  ac- 

j    quired  elegancies  of  modem  fashionable  young  ladies. 

j  "I  tire  of  them,  they  are  such  mere  copyists,"  he 

{  said;  <* taught  to  make  the  most  of  all  they  have 

learned,  there  is  so  much  display,  so  little  of  the  real 

I  character  is  seen  in  your  intercourse  with  them.  They 

j  want  variety,  freshness,  individuality,  if  I  may  use  the 

I  expression.    Miss  Leslie  cannot  be  a  common  every 

;  day  character,  or  Walter,  so  highly  gifted  as  he  is, 

j  would  never  love  her  so  ardently." 

'       "  Walter  is  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  little  admiration 

for  anything  modem,"  replied  Arthur;  "and  then 

he  sees  his  father,  whose  memory  seems  so  precious 

to  him,  over  again  in  this  sister." 

I       Charles  was  not  quite  sorry  that  Madeleine  had 

failed  to  attract  his  fastidious  brother's  fancy,  but  he 

1  kept  this  to  himself,  and  soon  changed  the  conver- 

;   sation. 

I  Charles  was  a  different  temper  and  disposition  from 
I  Arthur.  Prank,  generous,  impetuous,  he  yet  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  character,  and  valued  that  which 
was  solid  and  intrinsically  good  beyond  the  merely 
superficial  semblance  of  excellence.  Nor  was  it  long 
ere  he  Icamed  to  appreciate  the  real  beauty  of  Made- 
leine Leslie's  mind,  and  to  love  her  with  all  the 
fervency  of  which  his  warm  aifectionate  heart  was 
capable. 

To  his  uncle,  Charles  wrote  unreservedly  on  the 
subject  nearest  to  his  heart,  giving  at  the  same  time 
a  brief  history  of  the  family. 

"  Li  Madeleine  Leslie,"  he  said,  "I  have  found 
one  who  is  all  I  could  desire  in  a  wife — ^kind,  gentle, 
pure  in  heart  and  mind.  I  wait  for  the  sanction  of 
my  best  friend  to  ask  her  to  be  mine.    Write  to  me 

VOL.    X. 


soon,  dear  uncle,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  hope,  eamestly  hope,  that  you  and  my 
dear  parents  will  not  withhold  your  consent  to  my 
union  with  my  Madeleine."  The  rest  of  the  letter 
contained  a  brief  detail  of  what  they  had  been  doing 
on  the  farm,  and  the  arrangement  they  had  found  it 
pradent  to  make  with  Pat  Connor,  who,  with  his  wife, 
were  now  living  in  the  shanty  that  had  been  raised 
for  them  in  the  distant  part  of  the  farm. 

To  this  eamest  appeal  poor  Charles  received  one  of 
his  blunt  old  uncle's  odd  replies.  It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Your  last  letter,  my  dear  nephew,  rather  annoyed 
me,  I  must  confess,  and  I  was  tempted  to  pitch  it 
half  read  into  the  fire,  only  I  like  to  look  over  these 
things  coolly. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  half  approve  of  your 
having  retained  that  Irish  rogue,  Pat  Connor,  after 
his  confession  about  leaving  his  wife,  and  all  his 
tricky  behaviour;  and  then,  letting  your  farm  on 
shares  to  him  and  his  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  was  no 
great  proof  of  wisdom,  I  think.  Tom  Walker  had 
seen  enough  of  that  folly.  If  you  found  your  means 
run  short,  why  did  you  not  honestly  write  and  say  soP 
The  bill  you  drew  on  me  for  the  instalment  on  the 
land,  was  duly  honoured,  but  you  quite  forgot  in  your 
raptures  about  Miss  Madeleine  to  notice  such  matters 
of  fact.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  sober  serious- 
ne.5s,  what  in  the  world  have  you  to  keep  a  wife  on  ? — 
a  mere  baby,  a  child  of  sixteen,  too.  Upon  my  word, 
nephew  Charles,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you.  If 
Arthur  had  acted  so  foolishly  the  thing  would  not 
have  annoyed  me  half  so  much,  but  I  begin  to  think 
he  is  the  wiser  of  the  two.  Your  uncle  was  never 
fool  enough  to  marry. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  I  did  fall  in  love, 
as  people  call  such  youthful  fancies ;  but,  fortunately 
for  me,  the  young  lady  was  too  prudent  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  long  engagement,  or  a  life  of  poverty  with  a 
younger  brother,  so  she  very  wisely  yielded  to  the 

advice  of  her  friends,  and  married  Lord  E ;  only 

she  forgot  to  mention  the  change  in  her  sentiments; 
so,  that  while  I  was  ass  enough  to  flatter  myself  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  devoted  to  me,  she  was  al- 
ready the  wife  of  another.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
narrow  escape  I  had  had  of  being  united  to  such 
a  jilt-flirt.  On  my  retum  to  England,  I  called  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  left  my  card  and  compliments, 
with  best  wishes  for  her  ladyship's  happiness,  and 
that  was  my  revenge."— (Here  then  was  the  secret  of 
uncle  Philipson's  misanthropy.) — "  I  don't  know  what 
your  father  will  think  of  the  matter ;  but  as  you  have 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  asking  my  advice,  it  is, 
that  you  say  nothing  to  the  young  lady  for  five  years 
to  come,  and  if  by  that  time  you  find  she  really  is  fit 
for  a  Canadian  farmer's  wife,  why  take  her  by  all 
means.  I  suppose,  by  that  time,  you  may  have 
learned  how  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family,  or,  what 
would  be  in  my  humble  opinion  still  better,  to  live 
without  them. 

"  With  this  you  will  receive  a  bill  of  credit  for 
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tbiitj  poauds^  on  the  Canada  bank;  present  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  let  me  know  if  you  receife  it.  I  like 
ponctualitj  in  all  matters  of  business.  I  do  not  think 
Arthur  wdl  suited  to  a  farming  life ;  let  him  go  to 
Toronto.  I  have  written  to  a  friend  there  to  look  out 
for  a  situation  that  may  suit  him. 

"  Be  sure  you  do  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself  about 
this  girl,  "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Chabxbs  Philipsok. 

"  P.  8. 1  have  just  seen  your  mother.  She  says  she 
knows  something  about  the  Leslies,  and  is  not  sure 
but  that  these  young  folks  may  be  distantly  related  to 
us,  through  her  mother ;  so  you  and  Miss  Madeleine 
may  turn  out  to  be  cousins  for  aught  I  know.  Ask 
Walter  Leslie  if  his  grandmother's  name  was  Lucy 
Elliott?" 

It  was  with  very  mingled  feelings,  that  Charles 
Windham  read  his  uncle's  letter.  At  first  he-  felt 
angry  and  indignant,  but  a  ray  of  gladness  and 
of  hope  shot  through  his  heart  on  reading  the  import- 
ant postscript.  What  if  he  should  find  dear  relatives 
in  his  charming  neighbours  P  Long  before  uncle 
Philipson's  precious  epistle  had  reached  him,  Charles 
had  declared  the  sentiments  of  passionate  affection 
with  which  the  gentle  Madeleine  had  inspired  him ; 
hb  declaration  had  been  received  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  his  friend  Walter  and  Mrs. 
Leslie;  by  the  timid,  loving  Madeleine,  with  that 
ingenuous  simplicity  and  tenderness  that  threw  such 
a  halo  of  beauty  round  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover, 
and  of  all  that  knew  her. 

Are  any  of  my  young  readers  ardent,  hopeful,  yet 
dependent  on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  another  for 
the  promotion  of  their  hearts'  best  wishes  ?— then  they 
will  sympathise  with  our  young  settler,  and  think  his 
situation  at  least  a  trying  one. 

It  was,  however,  an  important  point  gained  when 
Charles  asoertained  from  his  friend  Walter  that, 
through  the  marriage  of  their  grandfather  Leslie  with 
a  sister  of  Charles's  grandmother,  they  were  not 
very  distantly  related ;  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Wind* 
ham  and  uncle  Philipson  being  Margaret  Elliott ;  but 
Lucy,  the  younger  sister,  in  marrying  had  dis- 
pleased her  father,  and  a  complete  estrangement  had 
taken  place  between  the  families,  so  that  no  inter- 
course, or  even  correspondence,  was  carried  on 
between  their  children.  Mrs.  Windham  had  never 
seen  her  cousin,  -Mr.  Walter  Leslie,  and  did  not  know 
of  his  marria<^e,  or  what  children  he  had  left  behind  at 
his  death.  It  was  a  source  of  mutual  rejoicing  when 
Charles  and  Walter  found  that  they  were  not  only 
friends  but  cousins;  all  restraint  to  their  intimacy,  if 
any  had  existed,  was  removed  by  this  delightful  dis- 
covery, and  Charles  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  his 
uncle  with  the  tie  of  relationship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Leslies  and  himself.  There  was  one 
obstacle,  at  all  events,  removed,  the  fear  of  a  mis- 
alliance. The  same  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Madeleine  and  Charles. 

Charles's  passionate  and  moving  appeal  to   the 


feelings  of  his  mother  were  not  without  their  due 
effect,  seconded  by  the  interest  excited  among  the 
young  folks  at  home  in  their  new-found  relations. 

"  Wait,  my  dear  boy,  till  Madeleine  is  eighteen, 
and  then  if  you  find  she  is  really  likely  to  make  a  use-  , 
ful  and  good  wife,  you  have  your  father's  consent  acd 
mine  to  your  union.    You,  too,  will  have  gained  sou.i 
necessary  experience  in  a  settler's  life.   Your  uncle,  J  : 
think,  will  then  afford  you  some  assistance  in  mj^krrr  ' 
your  house  fit  for  a  family  residence,  and  we  wiU  du 
what  we  can ;  but  that  is,  you  know,  but  little,  ex- 
cepting in  the  way  of  sending  out  supplies  of  clothing 
and  household  linen," — wrote  Mrs.  Windham  to  her 
son. 

With  what  different  prospects  did  the  new  year 
open  upon  Charles !  The  work  of  the  farm  had  goLe 
steadily  forward.  Pat  had  given  his  wife  Judy  to 
understand  that  as  long  as  she  kept  herself  quiet  aiii 
gave  liim  no  cause  of  offence,  he  would,  on  his  part, 
keep  sober,  industrious,  and  persevere  in  well-doing ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  made  his  house  as  misarabic 
as  she  had  done  in  Ireland,  by  her  violence,  he  would 
take  the  children  away,  and  go  where  she  should 
never  hear  of  him  again  as  long  as  she  lived.  This 
wise  threat  had  the  good  effect  of  keeping  Histn^;^» 
Judy  in  good  behaviour ;  so  that  she  really  turned  out 
a  respectable,  stirring  sort  of  a  person,  and  was  & 
source  of  great  comfort  to  the  Windhams ;  washing, 
ironing,  scrubbipg  their  house,  and  baking  th«.ir 
bread,  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

Arthur  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  uncle's  advice 
to  go  to  Toronto,  where,  through  the  interest  of  his 
uncle's  friend,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  land 
office,  on  an  increasing  sahu*y. 

In  the  society  of  his  cousins  time  passed  delight- 
fully away.  Charles  felt  that  he  had  now  a  gre^ 
motive  for  exertion.  He  began  to  attend  more  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  countty ;  he  saw  that  tc 
succeed  as  a  Canadian  settler  be  must  not  only  be 
able  to  direct  others,  but  must  put  his  own  hand  to 
the  plough,  to  the  axe,  and  the  saw ;  despising  n.^ 
useful  employment,  losing  no  time  that  could  be  weii- 
disposed  of,  in  idle  lounging  within  doors,  but  be  ever 
ready  t«  "  take  the  time,  wliile  time  was  lent  hinu*' 

The  day  was  now  usually  spent  in  hard,  but  whole- 
some labour ;  for  Charles  was  busy  cutting  the  Icp 
for  his  new  house,  taking  advantage  of  the  snow  for 
drawing  them  to  the  site  it  was  to  ocoupy,  which  wsi 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  orchard  than  the  old  one 
His  evenings  were  spent  at  Briarsfield,  reading  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Madeleine,  while  they  sewed ;  o: 
acquiring  some  practical  knowledge  in  cabinet  aiia 
carpenter  work  from  Walter,  who  had  from  cliildhocd 

cultivated  a  taste  for  such  matters,  long  before  he  ) 1 

entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  emigrating  to  a 
colony. 

Thus  pleasantly  wore  away  the  winter,  and   tl. 
tardy  spring  opened  with  cheerful  prospects  uiion  tL 
lovers;  for  Jane  and  Helena,  Charles's  elder  sisters,  b^^ 
written  kind  and  friendly  letters  to  Madeleine,  assur- 
ing her  of  their  affectionate  interest  in  her  happiAe«4, 
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and  dainung  her  not  only  as  a  eown,  but  a  sister. 
Cbarlfis  was  happiness  itself;  another  year  vould 
soon  glide  away ;  Madeleine  was  now  seventeen,  and 
Charles,  resolving  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
his  part  against  the  time  the  interdict  to  his  marriage 
should  cease,  laboured  indefatigably  on  the  farm,  and, 
at  intervals,  on  the  building  of  the  house. 

"  The  walls  of  our  new  log-house  are  up  at  last, 
the  window-frames  made,  and  the  sashes  glazed. 
Walter  and  I  were  the  carpeutexis  and  glaziers.  The 
roof  is  being  shingled,  and  an  excellent  stone  cellar 
and  dairy  being  constructed,  with  occasbnal  help 
from  Pat;  but  he  is  busy  sowing  spring  wheat  just 
now,  and  splitting  rails  to  make  good  the  old  rotten 
fences,"  wrote  Charles  to  his  unde.  "  I  hope  to  get 
all  completed  by  Christmas,  without  applying  to  my 
father,  or  to  you,  my  dear  uncle.  I  had  no  idea  what 
a  great  deal  could  be  effected  by  a  little  determination 
and  industry.  I  begin  to  see  my  way  clearer  than  I 
did;  in  short,  I  am  becoming  a  reguhir  down-right 
Canadian  farmer.  If  I  gain  an  independence  I  shall 
owe  it  first  of  all  to  you,  my  dear  uncle,  and  next  to 
my  love  for  my  cousin  Madeleine." 

In  spite  of  uncle  Philipson's  misanthropical  notions, 
and  the  grumbling  he  chose  to  indulge  in  at  Charles's 
folly,,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  affection  for 
Madeleine  Leslie,  he  could  not  help  feeling  both 
pleased  with,  and  proud  of  his  nephew's  energy  and 
manly  independent  spirit.  "  Yes,  he  is  a  Fliilipson, — 
he  is  a  Philipson — that  bov  of  mine,  and  like  all  his 
race,  a  little  headstrong, — but  what  of  that  ? " 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  July ;  Walter  Leslie 
was  mowing  the  little  grass  field  in  front  of  the  log- 
house,  and — ^whatwas  Madeleine  about?  Madeleine  was 
churning — ^truth  obliges  me  to  confess  the  fact — Made- 
leine was  churning  under  the  shade  of  the  hops  in  the 
verandah,  with  little  Gerald  standing  at  her  side, 
helping  his  sister,  as  he  tliought,  by  looking  on,  and 
laying  his  white,  fat,  dimpled  hand  on  the  rim  of  the 
small  upright  chum,  and  wooing,  from  time  to  time, 
a  kiss  on  his  round  peach-like  cheek,  or  a  pat  on  his 
curly  heail,  from  the  hand  of  his  darling  sister.  Mrs. 
Leslie  was  writing  home  letters  in  the  little  sitting- 
room,  her  pale  sweet  face  just,  visible  from  among  the 
bouquet  of  bright  summer  flowers,  that  stood  in  a 
china  jar  on  the  stained  oak  window-sill,  near  which 
her  writing-table  was  placed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
breeze  that  blew  softly  in  upon  her.  Such  were  the 
occupations  of  the  inmates  of  Briarsfield,  when  a 
stout,  fresh-coloured  gentleman  crossed  the  log  bridge 
that  divided  the  little  meadow  from  the  garden,  and 
leaning  heavily  upon  his  bamboo  stick,  surveyed  the 
scene  before  him  with  an  expression  of  cariosity  and 
interest. 

So  deeply  absorbed  was  Madeleine  with  her  occu- 
pation, or  more  likely  with  her  own  thoughts,  that 
she  did  not  notice  the  near  approach  of  the  stranger, 
till  he  courteonsly  raised  his  large-flapped  rice-straw 
hat  from  his  brow,  and  asked  her,  if  she  could  direct 
him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Windham,  of  Brookfield  P 

The  briij^t  blood  flushed  warmly  over  Madeleine's 


oheok  at  tbat  name*  "You  most  arosa  the  brook  a 
liUle  to  the  left  of  th#  garden ;  there  is  a  Uttls  osier 
hUticed  bridge  below  the  bank,  and  a  pathway  that 
leads  from  it  through  the  low  pasture  will  take  you 
to  Brookfield  cottage,"  was  the  timid  reply  to  the 
stranger's  question. 

''I  am  somewhat  fatigued  with  my  long  walk, 
madam,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  will  you  allow  me  to 
rest  in  your  eool  shady  porch  for  half-an-hour  ?  The 
weather  is  as  hot  as  I  have  known  it  in  Calcutta,"  he 
added. 

"  You  are  not  only  welcome  to  rest,  but  aleo  to 
such  refreshment  as  our  poor  place  will  afford." 

"  Stay,  stay ;  do  not  leave  your  chum,  young  lady. 
I  will  take  nothing  but  a  oup  of  your  fresh  butter- 
milk, as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  Now,  if  you  run  away, 
I  will  walk  off,  tired  as  I  really  am." 

Madeleme  resumed  her  task,  fearing  to  drive  away 
her  determined  guest,  whose  pieroing  eagle  eye  she 
almost  shrank  from  with  a  sensation  of  dread. 

"  Is  that  widow  lady  your  sister  F "  he  inquired, 
in  a  low  voice,  bending  towards  her;  for  he  had 
noticed  the  pale,  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  cottage,  where  she  sat. 

"  She  is  my  mother." 

''  Na^,  nay,  the  thing  is  impossible;  she  is  too 
young  to  be  your  mother." 

''True,"  said  Madeleine;  ''she  is  only  my  step- 
mother, but  she  has  been  a  true  and  tender  mother 
and  friend  to  me.  I  do  not  love  to  call  her  step- 
mother." 

"  Your  father  is  no  longer  living,  then  ?  " 

"  My  father  is  a  saint  in  heaven,  I  trust,"  was 
the  low,  tremulous  reply;  "but  I  have  an  elder 
brother — my  guardian  as  well  as  brother." 

"  Good,  good.  All  right,  young  lady ;  you  need  a 
careful  guardian,  or,  may  be,  you  would  be  running  off 
one  of  these  days,  with  some  Yankee  adventurer." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  should  not,"  replied  Madeleine, 
throwing  back  her  rich  auburn  curls  from  her  face, 
and  giving  the  old  gentleman  one  of  her  brightest 
sunniest  smiles ;  a  smile  so  captivating,  it  might  have 
won  the  heart  of  the  sourest  old  bachelor  that  ever 
vowed  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  make  him  repent 
of  his  resolution. 

"  Well,  well — to  change  the  subject — can  you  tell 
me  any  thing  about  this  neighbour  of  yours,  Mr. 
Charles  Windham  ?  I  fancy  he  is  an  idle,  careless  sort 
of  chap — cloves  his  ease  and  amusement  better  than 
a  life  of  hard  work,  eh  P " 

Madeleine  cast  an  imploring  glance  towards  the 
window,  with  the  vain  hope  of  attracting  her  mother's 
attention;  but  so  deeply  absorbed  was  she  in  the  sub- 
ject that  engaged  her  pen,  that  she  saw  not  the  dis- 
tressed look  of  poor  Madeleine,  nor  had  she  even 
heard  the  tones  of  the  stranger's  voice. 

Madeleine  was  no  adept  in  concealing  her  feelings, 
and  her  embarrassment  did  not  escape  the  keen-sighted 
stranger. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  a  friend  of  your  brother's  ? "  he 
observed. 
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"He  is  Walter's  most  beloved  friend,"  replied 
Madeleine ;  *'  and  if  you  knew  my  brother,  sir,  you 
would  hardly  ask  a  question  respecting  the  conduct 
of  any  one  to  whom  he  chooses  to  give  his  friend- 
ship." 

"  Enough,  enough,  you  convince  me  of  his  propriety 
and  worth.  I  like  your  warmth,  and  generous  defence 
of  your  brother's  friend.  But  who  is  this  that  comes 
this  way — your  brother  P  You  must  introduce  me  to 
him." 

•'  By  what  name  P  "  somewhat  archly  interrogated 
Madeleine.  "  But  that  is  not  my  brother,  sir ;  it 
is  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  Mr. 
Charles  Windham."  And  Cliarles,  who  had  quickened 
his  pace  at  sight  of  his  beloved,  now  sprang  up  the 
little  grassy  slope  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
verandah. 

The  stranger  had  hastily  resumed  his  hat,  and 
leant  his  head  down  upon  his  cane,  so  that  his  fea- 
tures were  scarcely  visible. 

•'  Dearest  Madeleine,  my  precious  coy,  why  did  you 
not  leave  this  "  laying  his  hand  on  the  churn,  "  till 
1  came  P  You  know  I  do  not  like  you  to  exert  your- 
self in  this  way." 

"  Then,  I  can  tell  you,  young  gentleman,  you  are  a 
great  fool.  8he  is  a  good,  industrious  little  girl,  and 
you  will  soon  spoil  her,"  said  the  stranger,  abruptly, 
raising  his  head,  and  looking  full  in  the  face  of  his 
wonder-stricken  nephew. 

"  Undo  Philipson ! "  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
astonished  Charles. 

The  old  man  grasped  his  nephew's  hand,  the  big 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  he  held  out  his  arms  to 
him  and  Madeleine,  and  murmured  out,  "  My  children 
--yes,  both,  both  are  mine.  Dear,  good  little  girl,  you 
are  worthy  of  my  own  brave,  true-hearted  boy.  Take 
her,  Charles,  she  shidl  be  uncle  Philipson's  gift ;  and 
may  God  bless  you  both." 

Little  remains  now  to  be  told.  All  was  joy,  and 
surprise,  and  delight,  and  love,  within  that  little 
dwelling. 

I  hate  the  winding  up  of  a  tale  when  the  intei-est 
is  over;  indeed,  I  generally  leave  o£f  when  I  come  to 
the  marriage  or  death  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  I 
shall  merely  say,  that  undo  Philipson  stayed  in  Canada 
till  he  saw  his  nephew  and  his  pretty  cousin  married ; 
that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  land  at 
Brookfield;  he  went  westward,  purchased  a  fine  farm, 
well  situated,  and  with  every  comfort  about  the  home- 
stead; saw  the  young  couple  settled;  made  an  arrange- 
ment about  the  transfer  of  the  Brookfield  farm  to  Pat 
Connor;  made  an  offer  to  the  gentle  widow,  Mrs. 
Leslie,  and  was  refused;  took  his  refusal  much  as 
might  be  supposed  he  would;  voted  himself  an  old 
dotard,  and  the  widow  a  wise  woman ;  hurried  home 
to  the  Oaks,  and  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  lasted 
all  the  winter. 


A  DAY  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It  was  a  day  of  bustle  and  excitement  in  Pera, 
which,  as  most  of  my  readers  probably  know^  is  the 
European  quarter  of  Constantinople,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  head-quarters  of  diplo- 
macy— and  dirt.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  filthier 
far  than  on  the  Turkish  side,  and  the  population  is 
notoriously  analogous.  Dependants  on  the  Embassies, 
and  adventurers  and  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
with  a  sprinklingof  honourable  merchants  and  traders — 
the  salt  of  this  festering  mass — nestle  in  their  pes- 
tiferous dens  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  palaces  of  the 
different  European  legations  and  their  attendant  satel- 
lites. Tliere  was  no  small  stir  amongst  them  on  this 
morning,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  was  to  visit  the  Seraglio  and  St.  Sophia  - 
usually  inaccessible  to  Europeans — ^with  a  specid 
Firman  from  the  Sultan.  On  these  occasions,  tht 
custom  has  grown  up,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
illustrious  visitors,  for  as  many  of  the  people  of  Pera 
as  can,  to  hook  themselves  on,  uninvited,  to  t';.t 
cortege— KEL  escort  which,  indeed,  few  potentate^ 
would  be  particulaily  proud  of  displaying  to  the  ejc^ 
of  the  contemptuous  Moslems. 

The  Archduke  was  lodged  at  the  palace  of  i:-^ 
Austrian  Internuncio,  Baron  Sturmer,  througli  who^e 
condescension  we  had  privately  received  a  notice  tc 
join  the  procession  at  his  gate.  But  processions  iu 
P'^ra  are  no  joke.  The  street  descending  from  tit 
Austrian  Embassy  to  the  ferry  at  Galata  is  veiy  narrow 
and  steep,  and  like  a  mountain  road  that  has  been 
torn  up  by  torrents— full  of  deep  mud-holes,  aiiJ 
jagged  with  sharp  and  slippery  stones.  Etiquette,  in 
such  a  place,  is  out  of  the  question — the  whole  ma^> 
go  tumbling,  sliding,  and  clattering  together  withojt 
respect  of  persons,  to  the  bottom.  We  thercforr 
determined  to  renounce  the  honour  conferred,  and 
to  join  the  party  at  the  Seraglio,  which,  we  knew, 
would  be  inaccessible  to  the  pro/anum  tul^ut.  The- 
latter  repaired  in  a  mass  to  St.  Sophia,  there  to  awai: 
the  coming  of  the  Archduke,  and,  peradventure,  force 
their  way  in  at  the  heels  of  his  suite. 

It  was  a  gay  spectacle,  as  we  shot  across  the 
harbour.  Hundreds  of  "caiques,"  those  graceful 
canoe-shaped  boats  of  the  Bosphorus,  were  flying 
across  to  the  St.  Sophia  landing,  laden  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous rabble  aforesaid,  while  a  more  select  as- 
semblage kept  on  in  a  stream  to  the  Seraglio  point. 
Our  Tartar  boatmen  put  forth  all  then:  vigour,  and 
brought  us  up  to  the  quay,  precisely  as  the  Archduke 
and  his  suite,  and  the  Ambassador  and  his  lady,  haii 
stepped  on  shore.  The  distinguished  party  were 
received  by  certain  Turkish  officers  of  mark,  who 
made  but  a  sorry  appearance  with  their  punchy  bow- 
legged  figures,  attired  in  ill-cut  and  worse-worn 
uniforms,  in  a  half-European  style.  One  of  these 
transmogrified  Mussulmen  offered  his  arm  to  the 
ambassadress,  who,  shivering  with  the  northerly 
breeze  that  blew  down  the  Bosphorus  from  the  Black 
Sea,  observed  to  her  conductor,  that  the  wind  had  per- 
fectly chilled  her.  "  No  wonder  it  is  cutting,"  rejiied 
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he,  in  French,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders— 
"  it  blows  fiom  Russia"  The  rest  of  the  party  caught 
his  words — a  cold  smile  passed  across  the  couuteuaiice 
of  tlie  impassiYe-looking  Archduke  and  his  followers, 
and  they  exchanged  looks  of  peculiar  meaning  with 
each  other.  For  Austria,  like  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  looked  jealously  at  that  time  on  the  slow 
but  sure  aggressions  of  her  ooloHsal  neighbour,  to 
whom  she  is  now  under  such  humiliating  and  fatal 
obligation. 

Passing  through  a  gate  in  the  ancient  wall  that 
surrounds  this  enclosure,  we  entered  the  courts  of  the 
mysterious  Seraglio— a  word  which  to  Europeans  con- 
veys associations  of  scenes  of  bloody  intrigues,  bow- 
srriug  assassinations,  voluptuous  revelry,  and  naughty 
women  sown  in  sacks,  and  thrown  to  the  fishes  in  the 
liosphorus— an  epitome,  in  short,  of  everything  cha- 
racteristically Turkish.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the 
Seraglio  once — ^its  secret  chambers  are  stained  with 
blood— its  walls  have  listened  to  the  stifled  wail  of  the 
victim,  iiut  the  kte  Sultan,  who  had  many  painful 
recollections  connected  with  it,  abandoned  it  for.  a 
gayer  pakce  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  he  kept  his 
iiarem,  and  never  visited  it  but  on  occasions  of 
ceremony.  We  first  passed  through  a  new  range  of 
light  edifices,  formerly  occupied  by  the  women,  with 
gardens  and  kiosques,  which,  divested  of  their  living 
tenants,  presented  a  shabby,  second-hand  sort  of 
magnificence.  Hastening  upward,  we  passed  into 
ether  courts,  shaded  with  venerable  trees,  amidst 
which  shot  up  a  venerable  relic  of  the  Greek  Empe- 
rors—a lonely  column,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
riieodosius.  Wc  entered  some  of  the  more  ancient 
apartments  of  the  Sernglio,  although  those  which  had 
witnessed  the  bloody  scenes  wliich  stain  the  page  of 
Turkish  history  were  concealed  from  our  observation. 
Apart  from  the  interest  of  penetrating  into  this 
mysterious  enclosure,  we  found  but  little  of  striking 
interest.  Everything  wore  an  air  of  decay.  The 
rooms  were  shabby,  the  spider  wove  her  web  amidst 
the  elaborate  tracery,  the  gardens  were  neglected,  and 
the  fountains  dry.  The  Seraglio,  with  its  faded 
splendour,  struck  us  as  a  lively  emblem  of  the  state 
of  the  Turkish  empire  itself. 

Issuing  through  the  great  gate  of  the  Seraglio, 
we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia,  around  the  immense  original  enclosure  of 
which,  the  Turks  have  erected  a  maze  of  buildings, 
which  renders  the  entry  somewhat  intrcate.-  And 
here  we  were  in  a  sad  dilemma,  for,  having  di- 
verged from  the  main  body,  we  had  momentarily 
lost  sight  of  their  movements,  and  as  there  were 
two  doors  of  entrance  to  the  building,  on  opposite 
sides,  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  at  which  the  Arch- 
duke meant  to  enter.  In  this  predicament,  we  posted  one 
of  our  body  at  one  of  the  doors,  while  we  repaired  to 
the  principal  vestibule,  at  which  we  thought  it  most 
probable  that  the  entry  would  take  place ;  and  here 
we  fell  upon  a  scene  of  unutterable  confusion  and 
uproar.  Half  the  main  body  of  the  people  of  Fera 
had  blockaded   the  passage,  and  were  clamouring 


desperately  for  admittance.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Archduke  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  gone  in 
by  a  private  entrance,  as  we  learned  by  the  voci- 
ferous shouts  of  our  friend,  who  came  running  round 
with  the  intelligence.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  as  the  prince  was  already  within  the  building. 
Happily,  we  had  brought  our  interpreter  with  us,  and 
pushing  desperately  through  the  crowd,  reached,  at 
length,  the  door,  where  a  stout  Turkish  janitor,  armed 
with  a  stick,  was  employed  in  unceremoniously  beating 
back  the  yelling  Ferotes.  Our  tale  was  soon  told — 
we  belonged  to  the  party  within,  and  to  our  surprise 
and  relief,  the  old  fellow,  half-opening  the  door,  pushed 
us  unceremoniously  inside  the  corridor,  then  instantly 
closed  the  door  upon  the  rest.  A  general  rush  took 
place,  and  a  storm  of  uproarious  expostuktion  without 
died  away  upon  the  ear  as  we  hurried  up-stairs  into 
the  great  gallery,  where  we  found  the  Archduke  and 
his  suite,  who  had  already  been  some  time  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  the  building. 

The  tumult  through  which  we  had  passed  heightened, 
by  contrast,  the  stillness  and  solemnity  that  reigned 
in  the  interior  of  this  venerable  pile.  We  need  hardly 
recall  its  history  to  our  readers.  It  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  who  boasted  that,  by  lifting  its 
dome  into  the  air,  he  had  outdone  Solomon  himself; 
and  is  adorned  with  columns  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Looking  down  from  the 
gallery,  it  struck  us  as  peculiarly  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. Turkish  "Mihrabs,"  or  pulpits,  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  church ;  inscriptions 
from  the  Koran,  in  enormous  letters,  appeared  upon 
the  walls ;  a  few  groups  of  worshippers  were  scat- 
tered over  its  vast  extent,  startled,  apparently,  by  the 
sudden  inrush  of  European  visitors.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  find  oneself  witliin  these  walls  without  a 
feeling  of  high  gratification,  and  without  picturing 
the  momentous  scenes  that  had  taken  place  within 
them.  Here  the  eloquent  Chiysostom  was  once 
listened  to  by  admiring  crowds;  and  here,  in  the  last 
hoars  of  Christian  Constantinople,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city  rushed  together  to  implore  the  suc- 
cour of  heaven  against  the  Turkish  invader — ^that 
scene  so  touchingly  described  by  the  great  historian 
of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall :  "-- 

*'  On  the  assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the 
houses  and  convents  were  instantly  deserted,  and  the 
trembling  inhabitants  flocked  together  in  the  streets, 
like  a  herd  of  timid  animals,  as  if  accumulated  weak- 
ness could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in  the  vain 
hope  that,  amid  the  crowd,  each  individual  might  be 
safe  and  invisible.  From  every  part  of  the  capital,  they 
flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  space  oi 
an  hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper 
and  lower  galleries,  were  filled  with  the  multitude  of 
fathers  and  husbands,  of  women  and  children,  of 
priests,  monks,  and  religious  virgins ;  the  doors  were 
barred  on  the  inside,  and  they  sought  protection  from 
the  sacred  dome,  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as 
a  profane  and  polluted  edifice.  Their  confidence  was 
founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impostor, 
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that  one  day  the  Turks  shoald  enter  Constsntinople, 
and  pursne  the  Bonuuu  as  far  as  the  oolonm  of  Oon- 
atantine^  in  the  square  before^ St.  Sophia;  bat  that 
this  wonld  be  the  tenn  of  their  calamities :  that  an 
angel  wonld  desoend  from  heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  wonld  delirer  the  empire,  with  that  celestial 
weapon*  to  a  poor  man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
oolnmn.  '  Take  this  sword/  would  he  say,  '  and 
avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord.' 

'*  While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy 
angel,  the  doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  the 
Turks  encountered  no  resistanoe,  their  bloodless  hands 
were  employed  in  selecting  and  securing  the  multi- 
tude of  their  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty,  and  the  i^ 
pesrance  of  wealth,  attracted  tlwir  choice;  and  the 
right  of  property  was  decided  among  themselves  by  a 
prior  seiBure,  by  personal  strength,  or  by  the  authority 
of  command.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male 
captives  were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their 
veils  and  girdles.  The  senators  were  linked  with 
their  slaves,  the  prelates  with  the  porters  of  the 
church,  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  dass  with  noble 
maids  whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the  sun  and 
their  nearest  kindred.  Li  this  common  captivity,  the 
ranks  of  society  were  confounded,  the  ties  of  nature 
were  out  asunder,  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was 
careless  of  the  father^s  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother, 
or  the  lamentations  of  the  children.  The  loudest  in 
their  wailings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from  the 
altar  with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and 
dishevelled  hair ;  and  we  should  piously  believe  that 
few  could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  harem 
to  those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfortunate 
Greeks— of  these  domestic  auimals^whole  strings 
were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets ;  and  as  the 
conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey,  their 
trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and 
blows.  At  the  same  hour,  a  similar  rapine  was 
exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries,  in  all 
the  pabces  and  habitations  of  the  capital ;  nor  could 
any  palace,  however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  Qreeka.  About  sixty 
thousand  of  this  devoted  people  were  transported 
from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet»  exchanged  or 
sold,  according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their 
'masters,  and  cUspersed,  in  remote  servitude,  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire.'* 

The  hour  may  come,  ere  long,  when  this  scene  of 
terror  is  to  be  avenged — thon^,  let  us  hope,  without 
the  like  dronmatanoea  of  inhuman  cruelty ;  when  the 
Turks,  peradventnre,  in  their  turn,  shall  seek  in  St. 
Sophia  an  asylum  against  the  victorious  Christians, 
and  the  Orescent,  which  surmounts  the  sacred  fane 
of  Justinian,  shall  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  Croas,  which  it  has  so  long  supplanted. 

Our  stay  in  St.  Sophia  was  briefer  than  we  could 
have  wished— and  the  Moslem  janitors,  who  received 
with  rehictance  the  finnan  of  the  Sultan,  beheld  us 
turn  our  backs  upon  it  with  evident  satisfaction.  On 
emerging^  we  immediately  entered  upon  the  Atmetdan 
or  H4>podrQme,  an  immense  obkng  area,  flanked  on 


one  side  by  the  magnificent  Mosque  of  Bulian  Adimet,  Ij 
and  having  in  its  centre  an  I^yptian  obelisk,  and  -' 
that  singdar  fragment  of  twisted  column  from  the  i 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  which  Gibbon  makes  j 
particular  allusion.    This  spot  has  ever  been  &mous 
in  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  annab  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Close  by,  formerly,  was  the  Imperial  palace : 
here  raged   the    rival  factions  of  the   charioteers^ 
and  here  took  place,  during  the  Byzantme  empire, 
many  a  scene  of  regal  splendour,  as  well  as  of  popular  . 
commotion.  It  was  here  too  that  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
mond  destroyed  the  turbulent  Janissaries,  in  order   , 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  those  reforms  I 
in  his  state  and  army  by  which  he  fondly  but  vainly  , 
hoped  to  arrest  the  rapid  deeline  of  the  Tnrkish  *. 
monarchy.     We  passed  over  its  memorable  area  to 
inspect  at  a  short  distance  a  wonderful  work  of  the 
time  of  the  Greek  Emperors.    It  is  a  vast  subterra- 
nean cistern,  now  dry,  called  the  '*  Thousand  and  one 
Colnmns;"  and  glancing  with  astonishment  at  its 
endless  subterranean  colonnades,  we  wondered  what 
must  have  been  the  magnificence  of  those  Bysantine 
edifices  abore  ground  of  which  such  glowing  accounts 
are  left  us  by  different  writers,  and  of  which  tlic 
destructive  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  rather  than  the 
hand  of  time,  has  left  so  few  remaining  traces. 

We  next  pursued  our  way  along  the  main  street, 
"if  street  it  can  be  called,  which  street  is  none," 
traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  from  thr 
Hippodrome  to  the  Adrianople  Gate.  Here  the  fir^t 
object  that  arrested  our  attention  was  the  "Burnt 
Column;"  that  venerable  relic  of  the  early  days  of  the 
city,  blackened  by  countless  fires.  We  plunged  into 
the  dusky  bazaars,  riding  without  mercy  over  the 
pack  of  wolfish-looking  dogs  that  abuse  the  benerolence 
of  the  Mussulmen.  Insolently  stretched  in  the  centre 
of  the  causeway,  they  keep  up  a  barking,  as  (ar  as  their 
lasiness  will  let  them,  at  every  passing  wearer  of  a 
hat.  The  ferocity  of  these  animab,  like  that  of  their 
Turkish  masters,  has  much  abated  of  bite  years ;  they 
have  learned  to  tolerate  what  once  they  could  not 
endure.  Both  have  alike  been  beaten  into  a  sort 
of  sullen  civility. 

The  bazaars  of  Constsntinople  furnish  endless 
matter  for  observation,  but  they  have  been  often  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  is  centred  ail  the 
activity  and  populonsness  of  this  great  city.  A  little 
way  beyond  them  are  two  magnificent  Mosques,  re- 
calling the  memory  of  Bajaset  and  Solyman,  who 
overran  the  East  and  made  the  West  to  tremble^ 
whose  fleets  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterraneui. 
and  advanced  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  to  the  walls 
of  Vienna, — ^triumphs  which  were  destined  to  a  db- 
astrous  eclipse,  as  the  Austrian  and  Russian  power 
became  more  consolidated,  as  the  tactics  of  warfare 
became  more  scientific,  and  the  internal  evila  of  a 
despotic  government  began  to  develop  theoiselTes 
There  are  some  curious  and  chaiaeteiistie  productiocs 
by  Turkish  historians,  who  complain,  even  before  thr 
secret  was  fully  discovered  by  Europe,  of  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  Divan,  of  the  gross  mismanagemeat  cV 
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public  afliun,  and  especially  of  that  onlpable  disr^^ 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  planets,  to  which 
they  attribute  the  rcTerses  that  began  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  their  arms,  and  to  destroy  the  prntig^  of 
their  supposed  invincibility. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  in  1768—74,  by  Resmi  Achmed  Effendi, 
the  first  ambassador  from  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Mustapha  to  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  who  was 
present  during  those  campaigns,  which  were  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  power  of  his  master,  and  which  by 
disclosing  the  real  weakness  of  Turkey,  made,  perhaps, 
its  eventual  conquest  the  fixed  idea  of  Muscovite 
policy. 

"  About  this  time,"  says  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  of 
this  curious  work,  "all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side 
with  the  fame  of  Frederick's  victories.  The  favourite 
title  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  is  'Hunkiar,'  or  the  Man- 
slayer:  and  Mustapha,  who  had  witnessed  the  asto- 
nisliing  success  with  which  the  Manslayer  of  Gharan- 
daberk  had  resisted  the  united  strength  of  Austria, 
and  Prance,  and  Russia,  and  Sweden,  easily  discovered, 
that  Prederick,  his  brother  sovereign,  could  not 
possibly  have  commanded  such  a  tide  of  good  fortune, 
but  by  the  help  of  the  noble  science  of  aairologff.  He 
did  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  Pritz  himself  calculated 
the  '  elections  of  the  seventh  house,'  in  which,  '  if  the 
Lord  of  the  Ascendant  be  strong  in  essential  and 
accidental  dignities,  and  well  aspected  of  the  fortunes, 
and  more  strong  than  the  inimical  planet  which  is 
significative  of  the  enemy,' — ^then  '  the  querent  wills 
prevail  and  overcome;' — ^yet  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  invincible  warrior  acted  constantly  under  the 
counsel  of  a  board  of  right  learned  clerks,  well  read 
in  such  useful  studies.  Resmi  Achmed  was  therefore 
furnished  with  private  instructions  to  use  all  his 
eloquence  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  cede  three 
of  his  most  skilful  astrologers  to  Sultan  Mustapha. 
This  sapient  message  was  faithfully  delivered  by  him 
to  Prederick;  and  he  was  informed  through  the 
medium  of  his  interpreter,  that  a  definite  answer 
would  soon  be  given  to  his  request.  At  the  subse- 
quent  audience,  Frederick  led  the  Turk  to  a  window 
which  commanded  the  great  square,  then  filled  with 
soldiery.  And  at  the  same  time  that  he  pointed  out 
bis  troops  to  the  ambassador,  he  told  him  that  his 
three  advisers  in  war  and  peace,  were  Experience, 
Discipline,  and  Economy ; — *  these,  and  these  alone,' 
he  concluded,  '  are  my  three  chief  astrologers ;  I  have 
no  others ; — and  this  is  the  secret,  which  I  beg  you 
to  impart  to  our  good  friend  the  Sultan  Mustapha.' " 

But  the  advice  was  bestowed  upon  those  who  could 
neither  understand  nor  reduce  it  to  practice.  The 
genius  of  the  Turks  could  go  no  further  than  it  had 
done— the  ehancter  of  the  people,  essentially  nomad 
and  barbaroos,  imbued  with  the  inertia  and  fatalism 
of  the  Koran,  and  obstinately  repudiating  the  pro- 
gressive seienoe  of  the  West,  was  incapable  of  further 
development.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  evils  of  Otto- 
man misrule  became  more  and  more  apparent.  Com- 
merce was  neglected,  the  hmds  became  uncultivated. 


the  roads  fell  into  decay,  the  provinces  were  depopu- 
lated, and  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world 
fell  a  prey  to  wasting  anarchy.  The  weakness  of  this 
once  dreaded  empire  became  at  length  such,  that, 
tottering  under  its  own  weight,  it  could  only  be 
propped  up  and  preserved  from  internal  convulsion 
or  foreign  aggression,  by  the  combined  aid  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  whose  jealousy  of  each  other  alone 
prevents  them  from  seizing  upon  and  dividing  the 
spoil.  As  it  is,  province  after  province,  like  Greece 
and  Egypt,  has  been  severed  from  its  body  by 
successful  revolt,  or  is  held  by  so  slight  and  precarious 
a  tenure,  until  it  may  be  said  that,  as  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  the  blood  has  retreated 
from  the  extremities  to  the  heart,  from  the  country 
to  the  capital,  and  the  dty  of  Constantinople  alone 
displays  any  appearance,  and  that,  too,  illusory,  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  a  great  empire. 

Li  proportion  as  we  pursued  our  ride  and  receded 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  towards  the  walls,  which, 
extending  from  the  harbour  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
form  the  base  of  the  triangular  and  fortified  enclosure 
of  Constantinople,  we  soon  discovered  that,  as  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Greek  Empire,  the  immense  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  encloses  wide  spaces  but  very  thinly 
peopled,  tracts  depopulated  by  fire  and  plague  and 
never  filled  up  again,  dilapidated  houses  and  half 
ruinous  Mosques.  On  the  edge  of  the  harbour  in 
this  direction  is  the  Fanar  or  Greek  quarter;  and 
beyond  that,  the  Jewish.  Here  then  is  an  active  and 
influential  population,  which,  spite  of  the  recent  con- 
ciliating policy  of  the  Turks,  is  like  an  ulcer  in  their 
state,  an  enemy  within  the  camp,  and  a  nucleus  of 
Russian  intrigue.  And  here  the  Moslem  oppressions 
of  the  Christian  population  are  most  religiously 
treasured  up,  to  be  repaid  with  bitter  interest  at  no 
distant  day  of  reckoning. 

We  reach,  at  length,  after  a  long  ride,  the  walls 
near  the  spot  where  fell  the  last  of  the  Constan- 
tines,  and  where  Mahomet  the  Second  burst  into  the 
conquered  city.  This  line  of  defence  on  the  land  side 
was  once  the  most  proud  and  impregnable  in  the 
world,  and  even  in  its  present  state  of  ruin  looks 
magnificent  and  imposing.  It  is  four  miles  long  from 
the  harbour  to  the  sea.  In  its  original  state  it 
consisted  of  three  lines  of  wall,  one  rising  above 
another,  and  flanked  by  a  close  array  of  massive 
towers.  What  scenes  has  it  not  witnessed!  Save 
those  of  the  Holy  City,  there  are  no  walls  so  venerable 
as  those  of  the  city  of  Constantine — ^for  the  number 
of  sieges  they  have  sustained,  and  the  many  times  that 
the  assailants  have  been  repulsed.  The  East  and  the 
West  have  sent  forth  their  powers  against  them — the 
hordes  of  Asia  and  the  chivahry  of  Christendom,  and 
the  aasaultmg  waves  of  their  power  have  often  broken 
against  these  bulwarks  as  vainly  as  the  sea  against  a 
roek.  "But  these  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no 
future  blow."  It  is  grand  but  melancholy  to  trace 
their  long  line,  and  mark  the  scars  and  dints  of  past 
warfare,  the  half  obliterated  names  of  successive 
emperors,  the  traces  of  old  gates,  the  mouldering 
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towers,  some  tottering  to  their  final  fall ;  the  ditches 
filled  up  with  ruins  aud  overshadowing  with  shrouding 
vegetation  the  patched  up  breaches  through  whicli 
the  Turks  poured  in  at  the  gate  of  St.  Homanus,  over 
the  trampled  body  of  the  last  of  the  Constaii tines,  and 
which  afford  an  easy  and  perhaps  predestined  inlet  to 
the  avenging  Christians.  For  on  issuing  forth  from 
these  once  so  proud  but  now  incITcctual  bulwarks,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  modem  outworks  which  are  tn 
repel  the  attack  of  an  invading  army.  There  is  no  tra^ 
of  any  to  be  discovered :  the  city  is  perfectly  open 
During  the  many  centuries  of  Turkish  inertia  and 
fatalism,  the  fortification  of  the  city  was  never  cared 
for.  And  now,  though  upon  a  sudden  alarm  there  is 
indeed  a  shaking  among  the  bones,  a  talk  of  def  Aisive 
preparations,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  will  ever 
seriously  take  place,  even  if  they  could  be  of  any 
lasting  protection  to  an  effete  power  against  a  vigorous 
and  youthful  foe.  For  Russia  is  as  youthful  as  Turkey 
is  decrepit,  and  scarcely  conceals  her  impatience  for 
the  inheritance  which  cannot  escape  her. 

This  forecast  of  coming  conquest  has  of  late 
years  deeply  infused  itself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Russians,  and  with  it  a  corresponding  misgiving  and 
sense  of  fatality  into  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems.  Of 
this,  there  was  a  curious  instance  a  short  time  back, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  house  of  Russia.  In  the  suburb  of  £youb, 
just  without  the  walls,  is  a  very  holy  mosque,  to 
which  access  was  always  denied  even  to  those  who 
obtained  permission  to  visit  St.  Sophia  itself.  It 
contains  nothing  whatever  that  is  remarkable,  yet  the 
Russian  Prince  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to 
examine  it  It  was  the  first  time  a  demand  so  grating 
had  ever  been  insisted  on  or  submitted  to,  and  was 
regarded  at  the  time  as  a  peculiarly  wanton  insult  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  was  already  assuming 
the  airs  of  conquest,  and  accustoming  the  doomed 
Moslems  to  feel  betimes  the  ascendency  of  their 
prospective  masters. 

Having  visited  thus  hastily  the  Seraglio,  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  one  or  two  of  the  mosques,  besides 
casting  a  passing  glance  upon  the  interior  of  the  city, 
following  the  landward  line  of  walls,  the  party 
returned  by  "  the  Golden  Horn "  to  Pera.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  in  the  world  so  picturesque  a  harbour  as 
this  so-Called  one  of  Constantinople.  The  precipitous 
hills  of  the  city  rising  on  both  sides,  are  crowned  with 
mosques,  varying  in  aspect  as  we  advance;  the  long 
line  of  walls  stormed  by  the  Latins,  (of  wliich  exploit 
there  is  a  curious  picture  in  the  I)ucal  palace  at 
Venice,)  the  crowds  of  shipping,  the  endless  "  caiques  " 
with  their  Turkish  freight,  the  opening  Bosphonis, 
Seraglio  Point,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia,  combine 
in  endless  and  romantic  perspective.  About  half-way 
down  the  four  miles  to  which  the  harbour  extends,  is 
the  arsenal,  and  here,  and  moored  in  the  Bosphorus, 
are  numerous  magnificent  vessels,  built  for  the  late 
Sultan  Mahmoud  by  a  first-rate  American  naval 
architect.  Since  the  disasters  sustained  by  the 
Turkish  army  in  that  fatal  campaign  with  Mehemet 


Ali,  which  brought  about  the  hnmiliatuig  necessity  of 
Russian  interference,  and  familiarized  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  the  Czar  with  the  sight  of  ConstaBtiiirj/.r 
it  is  said  that  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
organize and  discipline  it.  Yet  it  may  be  reasona'  > 
doubted  whether  the  Turkish  soldiers,  destitute  alike 
of  the  wild  valour  of  the  janissaries  or  the  stubbon: 
energy  and  obedience  to  tactics  of  £ttiopeaii  troops,  c;^ 
do  more  than  hold  in  check  for  a  very  brief  pcrkni. 
the  overwhelming  forces  which  would  be  poured  do^aa 
upon  them  from  the  Balkan.  A  capital  without 
fortifications,  either  by  land  or  sea,  (for  the  fc^ 
batteries  on  the  Bosphorus  are  not  worthy  of  tie 
name,)  aud  within  two  days'  sail  of  the  Bussi-^i:! 
arsenal  of  Sevastopol ;  an  army  which,  after  its  fist 
defeat,  would  never  rally  ;  a  fleet  gallant  to  the  e;e, 
but  manned  by  inexperienced  conscripts ;  a  disaffected 
population  in  the  city  aud  the  European  proTinces ; — 
such  is  the  state  of  things  which  (European  ia- 
terference  set  aside)  may  well  justify  to  the  RussiaD5 
the  expectation  of  eventual  conquest.  It  would  k 
far  easier  indeed  to  punish,  than  to  prevent  such  an 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  But  it  maj 
be  questioned  whether  any  immediate  hostilities  v... 
take  place.  Secure  of  his  prey,  the  wily  Autocrat 
will  bide  his  time,  till,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  he 
is  compelled  to  interfere  in  Christian  behalf,  and 
Constantinople  falls,  as  we  have  heard  a  Russian  ob- 
serve, like  a  ripe  plum,  into  his  mouth.  But  whenever 
this  is  destined  to  take  place — when  the  Russian 
colossus,  with  one  foot  on  the  Baltic  and  the  other 
on  the  Bosphorus,  threatens  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean — it  must  inevitably 
bring  about  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and  Syria  by  tlu 
two  great  rival  powers,  accompanied  by  the  infusion  of 
western  arts  and  sciences  into  the  worn-out  civil- 
ization of  the  East;  and  the  waning  Crescent,  on  these 
oft-disputed  shores,  must  finally  give  place  to  the 
triumi)hant  establishment  of  the  Cross. 

W.  H.  B. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  Y.* 

THE  TIDINGS. 

"  Thy  news  do  make  thee  a  most  ugly  man/' 
Balfoub,  the  priest,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore 
referred,  was  slowly  returning  through  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he  had  been 
superintending  the  completion  of  some  arrangements 
in  one,  the  most  desolate  and  secluded,  called  the  Sea 
Tower,  when  he  was  met  by  Michael  Stedman,  a 
jackman,  who  was  seeking  him. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  your  reverence  some- 
where hereabouts,"  said  he. 

"  What  has  brought  you  home  so  soon,  Stedman  r 
but  no  matter,  you  are  come  in  good  time,  just  as  I 
was  wishing  for  a  bold,  faithful  fellow,  like  yourself.  , 
I  have  sure  tidings  this  morning  of  the  hiding-place  j 
of  the  gospeller,  George  Wishart,  and  I  think  that  i 
now  we  shall  surely  seise  him." 

(1)  Continued  fh>m  p.  192. 
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*'  I'm  thinking,  your  rererence,  the  heretic  loon 
must  bide  scathless  awhile  until  his  betters  arc 
served ;  there's  higher  game  afoot  now,  or  I'm  mis- 
taken. The  king's  dying,  sir." 
"  The  saints  be  gracious  to  us !  you  do  not  say  so  P" 
"  The  rumour's  very  rife  in  and  about  the  palace. 
I  But  doubtless  your  reverence  will  learn  all  from 
j  this  letter,  which  my  Lord  Cardinal  said  I  must  speed 
I     to  you  like  the  wind." 

The  priest  hastily  cut  the  silk,  tore  o£f  the  envelope, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  letter,  in  the  eager 
perusal  of  which  he  forgot  all  other  projects. 
The  Letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Well-beloved  Clerk,  we  greet  yon  well. 

"  We  wrote  to  you  at  length  on  the  last  day 
of  NoTcraber  past,  and  again  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month,  touching  a  number  of  matters  of  con- 
cernment to  the  public  weal,  and  also  to  our  private 
feelings.  We  have  received  a  long  letter  in  reply, 
from  yon,  wherein  all  these  matters  have  been  care- 
fully treated.  We  commend  you  for  your  zeal  and 
diligence  in  these  concerns. 

"  Since  the  time  of  my  last  writing*  his  grace  the 
king  hath  been  continually  evil-disposed,  and  worseneth 
every  day ;  his  ailment  being,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  that  skilful  leech.  Master  Dnrie,  who  hourly  at- 
tendeth  him,  an  intermittent  fever.  Tlie  rout  at 
Solway  hath  grievously  smitten  him,  and  grief  and 
mortification  have  brought  this  strong  man  low. 

"  I  do  surely  hope  that  his  grace  may  yet  be  raised 
from  his  bed  of  sickness ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  power,  whose  counsels  are  not  laid  open  unto 
us,  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  take  precautionary 
measures  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Holy  Church. 
In  the  furtherance  of  these  measures,  we  think  your 
assistance  advisable,  and  require  your  inatahi  attend- 
ance. See  that  ye  lack  not  dDigence  in  hasting 
hither.  The  jackman,  Stedman,  is  a  trustworthy 
knave,  and  will  accompany  you  hither,  where  he  n)ay 
be  useful. 

"  Destroy  all  our  late  writings  to  you,  and  this 
among  the  lave.    And  God  keep  you ! 

"  David,  Cardinalis  SU.  Andreae." 

Too  true,  indeed,  were  the  cardinal's  prognostica- 
tions. Full  of  sanguine  anticipations  and  joyous  hope, 
James  had  repaired  to  Caerlaverock,  there  to  receive 
more  quickly  the  intelligence  on  which  be  surely 
counted,  of  success  which  should  do  away  the  memory 
of  the  late  disaster ;  of  success,  which  in  its  heart- 
opening  effects  should  lead  to  a  restoration  of  friend- 
ship, a  renewal  of  harmonious  feeling  between  him- 
self and  his  barons.  Years  had  passed  over  his 
head  since  he  had  experienced  the  same  elation  of 
heart,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  he  now  felt. 

It  was  eariier  than  he  could  look  for  information 
from  his  army  that,  casually  glancing  his  eye  along 
the  road,  he  perceived  at  a  distance  a  few  horsemen, 
who,  he  could  hardly  tell  why,  attracted  his  particu- 


lar observation.  Could  they  be  messengers  from  hia 
army?  No;  it  was  impossible — it  was  too  soon. 
Besides,  their  pace  was  irregular,  uncertain ;  they 
evinced  no  haste ;  they  showed  no  animation ;  they 
could  be  no  messengers  of  good  tidings.  Neverthe- 
less, they  might  be  messengers.  And  James's  heart 
beat,  he  knew  not  why. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  cavaliers,  and  still  they 
advanced,  and  still  at  the  same  uncertain,  lagging 
pace,  and  still  had  the  same  ambiguous  appearance 
Oh,  there  is  a  secret,  strange  chord  of  sympathy  in 
the  human  mind,  impossible  to  define,  however  cer- 
tainly existing,  which  speaks  to  tlie  heart  most  mys- 
teriously but  most  intelligibly,  of  sorrow,  of  disap- 
pointment, of  doom  fixed  and  sealed,  though  as  yet 
unknown,  undreamt  of,  by  ordinary  modes  of  inteili- 
genoe.  This  sickening  sensation  touched  James's 
heart,  and  almost  unnerved  him.  He  abruptly 
ordered  his  horse,  determined  to  ride  forward 
and  learn  the  worst;  and  inuuediately  a  feeling 
of  pride  caused  him  to  countermand  his  order; 
it  was  unmanly,  unkingly,  to  be  thus  startled  at 
shadows. 

Then  came  over  him  a  remembrance  which  caused 
the  blood  to  curdle  at  his  very  heart.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  vision  which  had  so  affrighted  him  at 
Holyrood,  and  which  now  again  passed  before  hia 
mind's  eye  in  all  its  minutest  details,  with  the  hor- 
rible distinctness  of  reality.  He  felt  that  his  fate 
was  sealed ;  that  the  dismal  announcement  so  strangely 
and  so  fully  accomplished  in  its  earlier  stages,  was 
hastening  to  its  completion.  He  felt  and  fully  be- 
lieved this ;  and,  yielding  to  the  idea  that  bis  fate  was 
certain  and  irrevocable,  he  regained  his  composure 
and  firmness. 

Again  he  went  to  his  place  of  observation;  and 
now  it  was  evident  that  the  horsemen  were  approach- 
ing not  merely  in  his  direction,  but  the  very  habita- 
tion where  he  was.  And  behind  them,  at  various 
distances,  were  now  clusters  of  men,  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  The  party  first  observed  were, 
however,  much  in  advance  of  the  others,  though  their 
own  proceedings  were  singular;  for,  instead  of 
hastening,  they  appeared  to  slacken  their  pace  as  they 
neared  their  place  of  destination ;  and  ever  and  anon 
they  would  stop  entirely  for  a  few  moments  and  hold 
an  earnest,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  their  ges- 
tures, a  melancholy  conference. 

All  this  the  king  observed  with  intense  interest. 
At  length  one  of  the  horsemen  advanced  rapidly  a 
few  paces,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  light,  glancing 
on  his  helmet,  displayed  the  crest,  a  demi-griffin.  The 
king's  quick  eye  caught  it. 

"By  St.  Andrew!"  exclaimed  he;  "it  is  the 
Leslie !  But  what  makes  he  here  in  this  guise  P  My 
trusty  Norman  would  not  rebel ;  the  gallant  master 
could  not  flee  I    What  makes  it  P  " 

Even  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Norman  and  some  few  others 
entered  the  pleasaunce.  With  dejected  mien,  they 
made  an  humble  obeibance  to  the  king. 

"  Well,  sirS)"  said  he,  with  a  stem  look,  and  sar- 
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OMtio  maimer,  "ye  are  early  from  the  field.  Doubt- 
less ye  are  the  bearera  of  liappy  tidings  ?  " 

"  We  grieve,  your  highness,  we  deplore  to  say  that 
th^  are  the  worst  possible." 

«  Say  on." 

They  then  gave  an  aoconnt  of  the  disaster,  to 
which  James  listened  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  flush- 
ing cheek.  His  rage  as  the  recital  proceeded  was 
tremendous,  terrible.  He  foamed  with  passion ;  he 
stamped ;  he  tore  his  hair  i  he  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man. Gradually,  however,  this  paroxysm  subsided, 
and  it  waa  in  a  tone  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
few  faithful  attendants  around  him,  that  he  said : — 

*'  Say  but,  for  the  honour  of  the  fathers  that  own 
ye,  that  ye  struck  one  blow— one  blow— and  I'll 
forgive  ye!" 

They  were  silent. 

"And  Oliver,  stout  Oliver,"  said  the  king,  at 
length,  reverting  to  the  unlucky  favourite,  who  had 
been  the  proximate  cause  of  this  misfortune. 

"Where's  Oliver?"  again  said  he,  with  a  vacant 
look,  whilst  it  was  evident  to  his  attendants  that  a 
sort  of  stupor  had  fallen  upon  him. 

"  Master  Sinclair  fled  one  of  the  earliest,  but  was 
captured." 

"  £h— what  P  Oliver  fled !— Oliver  ta'en  !-~What, 
stout  Oliver,  bom  to  '  fight  F '  *  Ob,  fie !— Oh,  fie ! 
What  P  Oliver  a  oowaid— fled— U'enP   Oh,  fie  I " 

The  diatressed  attendants  removed  the  unhappy 
monarch  to  his  chamber,  and  administered  an  opiate 
to  him ;  and  Norman  Leslie,  on  whom,  from  the 
absence  of  some  and  the  new  captivity  of  others  of 
the  king's  older  and  more  immediate  servants,  all  the 
reaponsibility  of  the  heavy  hour  rested,  despatched 
messengers,  some  with  tidings  to  the  queen,  others  to 
desire  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  cardinal, 
who,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  own  letter,  must  in- 
stantly have  obeyed  the  summons. 


THE  CLOSIlfO  8C£NB. 

"Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke ; 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill." 

James's  immediate  impulse  on  recovering  from  the 
first  shock  of  the  intelligence  was  to  remove  to 
Falkland,  a  royal  seat  about  ten  miles  from  the 
water  of  the  Forth,  north  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
beautifully  and  romantically  situated  amid  the  Lo- 
mond Hilb,  and  had  been  rebuilt  by  James  himself 
in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence  and  elegance.  The 
old  baronial  castle  which  this  palace  replaced  was 
the  scene  of  the  fearfid  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Bothesay,  son  to  King  Robert  III.  who  was  starved 
to  death  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  This 
heretofore  little  known,  less  heeded,  circumstance  of 
Scottish  history  has  been  rendered  thrillingly  inter- 
esting to  all  readers  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Hither,  then,  did  James  immediately  remove,  giving 

(1)  AUodiBf,  prateUy,  to  Um  boMo  oflka  Stii«tain,~*«JYyft«.'* 


his  orders  to  that  effect  with  a  calm  quietude  which 
astonished  and  somewhat  alarmed  those  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  usual  vivacity  of  his  disposition. 
He  shewed  no  care,  no  concern,  about  anything ;  he 
interfered  not  with  those  around  him  in  the  slightest 
manner,  nor  by  a  word  or  a  look  intimated  the  shadow 
of  interest  in  their  comings  and  goings. 

When  the  Lady  Kirkaldy  besought  him  to  be 
comforted,  to  take  the  will  of  God  in  good  part,  he 
calmly  and  quietly  replied,  "  My  portion  here  is  short  •, 
I  shall  not  be  with  you  many  days."  And  when 
inquiry  was  made  of  him  respecting  the  fast-ap- 
proaching Christmas,  he  answered,  in  the  same  calm 
tone,  "  Do  even  as  ye  please ;  consult  not  me ;  for  ere 
Yuleday  ye  will  be  masterless,  and  the  reaLoi  without 
a  king." 

On  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Beaton  he  scarce  betrayed 
a  symptom  of  recognisance ;  and  when,  someiAhat 
later.  Sir  David  Lindsay  came,  and  knelt  and  wc(<t 
over  the  hand  which  was  mechanically  extended 
towards  him,  the  only  remark  of  James  was,  "  Davie, 
man,  Davie,  dinna  greet ;"  and  then  with  a  deep-dra«  n 
sigh  he  withdrew  his  hand,  and  resting  his  head  upon 
it,  remained  for  houra  without  altering  his  position*  or 
speaking  a  word. 

This  was  now  his  habitual  state.  Day  after  day  did 
he  sit  wrapped  up  in  the  deepest  gloom  and  de- 
spondency, speaking  to  no  one,  noticing  no  one,  lttkii.j; 
mechanically  the  food  that  was  ofiered  him,  and 
awakening  from  his  lethargy  only  to  strike  his  band 
on  his  heart  and  utter  convulsively  some  broken  and 
mooherent  words :  and  then,  as  if  even  this  cficrt 
was  too  much,  his  arms  would  fall  by  his  side,  and  he 
would  sink  down  in  a  state  of  melancholy  and  hopeless 
exhaustion. 

The  frail  body  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  "  diviner  part "  to  remain  untouched  when  that  is 
suffering.  The  "wounded  spirit"  ^ hich  was  destroy iiig 
James  was  attended  by  a  slow  fever  which  preyed 
upon  his  frame  and  fast  consumed  his  vital  powers. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  Beaton  wrote  that 
letter  to  his  worthy  associate,  which  has  already  been 
laid  before  the  reader. 

That  the  rout  of  Solway,  harassing  and  disgraceful 
as  it  was,  should  simply  and  in  itself  have  been  attended 
with  this  fatal  result,  is  hardly  to  be  supposed.  It  wa^i 
the  collateral  circumstances  with  which  James  in  Lis 
own  mind  connected  it,  which  broke  his  heart,  lie 
could  not,  and  he  did  not,  for  one  moment,  look  ap  <>r 
it  as  it  really  was,  a  chance,  a  lucky  chance  for  the 
English;  and  which  might  have  occurred,  in  part 
however,  even  if  his  barons  had  been  loial  and  t^tK^ 
But  the  idea  which  he  confidently  indulged  was,  tha: 
the  rout  at  Solway  was  not  an  untoward  Occident^  hut 
the  result — the  planned  and  expected  and  foreseen 
result— of  a  couspuncy  on  the  part  of  hia  nobles 
to  league  with  Henry  against  him.  Against  such  a 
league,  if  it  existed— and  he  had  fully  persoAdcc 
himself  that  it  did  so — he  could  have  no  resource. 
His  life  would  be  in  perpetual  danger — that  «ra^ 
nothing :   ridicule  would  be  brought  on  the  Scottij»h 
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xutme— that  hmniliated  Mm  to  tbe  dnat :  but  dislionom' 
wonld  attach  to  his  own,  and  thia  the  ehWalroos 
monarch  conld  not  snrfiye.  He  saw  no  remedj,  no 
resonroe  ;  no  hope,  no  possibility  of  retrieying  his 
disgrace ;  and  in  the  yigonr  of  his  strength  and  the 
flower  of  his  age,  he  sank  heart-broken  into  the  grave. 

Aboat  this  time  news  arriTed  that  the  queen  was 
safelj  brought  to  bed  at  Linlithgow.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  news  would  cheer  the  king,  and  so, 
momentarily,  it  did :  but  when  told  that  the  child  was 
a  daughter,  he  instantly  gave  way  to  unmitigated 
despondency. 

**  kj*'  said  he,  "  it  came  with  a  lass,  tnd  it  will  go 
with  one.  Many  miseries  wait  on  this  kingdom,  and 
Henry  will  make  it  his  own  by  force  or  marriage." 

After  these  words  he  spoke  little  more,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  final  scene  was  fast  approaching. 

The  cardinal  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  on  the 
dying  monarch,,  passing  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  royal  bed-chamber,  and  when  he  quitted  it,  being 
mostly  closeted  with  the  priest,  Balfour,  with  whom  he 
lield  long  and  secret  conferences.  He  had  also  issued 
various  letters  and  despatches. 

The  cardinal  was  closeted  with  his  confidante  when 
a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Beaton ;  and  immediately  Norman 
Ijcslie  appeared  —  his  countenance  radiant  with 
pleasure. 

"  The  king  is  better,  my  lord." 

"  God  forbid,"  half  ejaculated  Beaton;  but  instantly 
commanded  himself,  and  fortunately  Leslie  heard  him 
not ;  he  was  too  eager  with  his  own  information. 

"The  king  is  better,  my  lord ;  he  hath  noticed  us 
all  and  hath  mentioned  your  name." 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  8ir  Norman,"  said  the  car- 
dinal with  an  admirable  assumption  of  delight  and  joy ; 
'  I  come  instantly." 

Leslie  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  What  thinkest  thou  of  this  P"  said  Beaton. 

"  Tush,  my  lord ;  it  is  a  mere  momentary  gleam." 

"His  grace's  leeches  do  think  recovery  impossible." 

"  And  be  assured,  my  Lord  OardinaI,they  know  what 
they  are  saying." » 

"Truly  I  think  so." 

"And  what  this  shallow-pated  boy  takes  for  im- 
provement, is  but  a  lightning  before  death.  Yon  had 
better  not  lose  time,  your  Grace." 

"Hast  thou  all  ready?" 

"All,  my  lord." 

"  At  an  instant's  notice  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  Balfonr,  unlocking  a  small  casket. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Beaton  survcymg  the  contents. 
"  dose  the  casket  again ;  yet  stay — give  the  scroll  to 
my  hands." 

And  taking  a  parchment,  which  he  placed  carefully 
within  the  folds  of  his  vest,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

On  entering  the  king's  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  he 
had  no  cause  for  apprehension  as  far  as  regarded  any 

(1)  It  te  reportad  by  X>rnnmoiid  and  Mdvil,  that  the  dargy 
poisoned  the  king.  But  why  should  they  f  Thete  writ«z»  an  not 
aupportad. 


improvement  in  his  state.  James,  propped  np  by 
pillows,  was  earnestly  regarding,  with  a  look  oiF 
intelligence  and  animation  such  as  had  not  been  seen 
on  his  countenance  for  many  days,  the  few  faithful 
friends  who  with  tearful  aspect  were  gathered  round 
his  bed.  But  Beaton  saw  what  Leslie's  inexperience 
had  not  noted;  that  the  sweetness  of  his  smile 
savoured  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth;  that  the 
placidity  and  benignity  of  his  aspect  showed  that  the 
stricken  spirit  had  already  shaken  off  all  the  busy  cares 
and  irritating  annoyances  of  this  "  mortal  ooil." 

Beaton  reverently  approached  the  bed,  and  even  his 
spirit — even  his — ^was  touched,  and  for  the  moment 
indeed  utterly  subdued  by  tbe  ineipressible  affection 
and  trust  with  which  James  extended  his  hand  towards 
him,  uttering  at  the  same  time  the  words, "  My  faithful 
friend." 

Beaton  knelt  and  saluted  the  hand,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  record  that  at  the  instant  he  did  so  he 
would  have  given  all  his  honours,  all  his  hopes,  to 
restore  the  king  to  health. 

These  feelings,  however,  lasted  not  long,  and  as, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  little  time,  he  saw  the  king 
sink  lower  in  his  bed,  his  hands  clutch  the  bed- 
clothes, a  dark  mist  steal  over  his  face,  and  a  filmy 
glaze  pass  across  his  sight — as  he  saw  these  fearful 
and  unerring  tokens  one  by  one  appear — his  accus- 
tomed thoughts  returned  to  his  mind,  his  softened 
nerves  recovered  their  wonted  tone.  Whispering 
something  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  which  that  faithful 
friend,  choked  by  his  grief,  merely  responded  to  by 
a  solemn  and  melancholy  gesture  of  acquiescence,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Shortly  he  returned,  followed  by  the  priest,  Bal- 
four, who  bore  a  tray  containing  the  holy  oil  and 
other  things  used  in  the  solemn  ceremony  of  extreme 
unction,  but  all  closely  covered  with  a  white  linen 
napkin. 

The  arras  of  the  doorway  being  drawn  aside  to  ita 
full  extent,  the  cardinal  entered  slowly  and  with  great 
dignity,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  solemnly  the 
words,  "Pax  liuio  domui,  et  omnibus  habitantibus 
inea." 

The  occupants  of  the  room  retired  almost  on  the 
instant,  lingering  merely  for  the  prelate's  benediction. 

On  far  other  objects,  however,  than  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  solemn  ritual  of  his  church,  were  Beaton's 
views  now  fixed.  No  sooner  were  they  left  alone 
than  he  whispered  to  Balfour  :— 

"  Secure  the  door,  that  there  be  no  chance  of  inter- 
ruption ;"  and,  while  the  priest  hastened  to  do  this, 
Beaton  drew  from  his  bosom  the  parchment  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  opened  it  to  a  part  where  there  was  space 
left  for  signature,  and  again  doubled  it  in  folds  so  as 
to  leave  that  space  open  and  facile  for  the  hand.  He 
then  laid  a  pen  and  ink  in  readiness,  and  having  made 
these  preparations  he  approached  the  king. 

James  was  lying  in,  apparently,  almost  the  kst  ex- 
tremity, but  the  cardinal  thrilled  with  delight  on  find- 
ing that  when  he  spoke  he  was  not  only  heard  but 
I  recognised.    Aware  that  not  an  instant  was  now  to 
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be  lost,  he  in  few  bat  emphatic  words  represented  the 
disordered  state  the  country  must  necessarily  be  in 
without  an  appointed  government,  and  that  he  had 
prepared  a  dociunent  providing  for  this  nece&sity 
which  would  require  tlie  king's  signature.  James 
"  gave  no  sign//  though  he  was  evidently  not  insensible. 

The  cardinal  was  puzzled  how  to  proceed. 

"  Show  him  the  parchment,"  whispered  Balfour. 

The  cardinal  adopted  the  suggestion,  and,  placing 
the  parchment  before  the  dying  man,  said  that  it  was 
to  authorize  a  Regency,  but  that  the  king  must  sign 
it ;  and  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  space  left 
for  a  nan)e. 

A  faint  suffusion  passed  over  the  king's  cheek, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  effort  he  made  to 
speak,  for  his  lips  moved,  though  scarce  a  sound  was 
audible.  The  ready-witted  assistant  motioned  to  the 
cardinal  to  keep  the  parchment  where  it  was,  and, 
dippiag  the  pen  in  ink,  he  placed  it  between  the 
fingers  of  the  monarch,  and  raised  the  arm  towards 
the  place  required. 

With  a  mighty  effort  the  king  raised  his  head, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his  torturers  with  an 
air  of  indomitable  defiance,  and  in  the  very  act  of  jerk- 
ing the  pen  from  him,  fell  back  hfeiess  on  his  pillow. 

"  He  is  dead !  "  said  Beaton,  horrified. 

"  Not  so,  my  lord ;  or  if  so,  never  mind." 

And  the  priest  took  up  the  pen  which  had  fallen, 
replenished  it  with  ink,  and  raising  himself  on  to  the 
bed,  so  as  to  have  greater  freedom  of  action,  he  placed 
the  pen  between  the  fingers  which,  however,  no  effort 
on  his  part  could  make  to  close  over  it ;  and  Beaton, 
struck  at  the  moment  with  dread,  called  him  to  for- 
bear. He  heeded  not,  however,  but  placing  his  own 
fingers  over  those  of  the  lifeless  hand,  he  traced  the 
signature  on  the  parchment  with  more  resemblance  to 
the  real  autograph  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances. 

During  this  time  Beaton  stood  pale,  trembling,  and 
unnerved  ;  his  lips  blanched,  his  form  shaking,  whilst 
his  colder  blooded  confederate  in  villainy  proffered 
him  the  parchment,  with  a  congratulaty  siuile.* 

But  superstitious  in  their  devotion,  even  whilst 
with  unsoarcd  conscience  they  oonmiitted  the  most 
fearful  crimes,  these  unfaithful  ministers  of  a  religion 
of  purity  and  pe*icc  hurried  over  the  last  rites  to  the 
djing,  in  order  to  complete  their  ceremonies  ere  the 
faint  spirit,  which  yet  seemed  to  linger,  should  finally 
quit  its  earthly  tenement. 

The  monarch  gave  no  farther  symptoms  of  life, 
ills  iollowers  were  readmitted  It  was  with  difllculty 
ascertained  that  breath  animated  the  frame,  and  the 
instaut  of  its  departure  was  not  noted. 

Bequietcat  in  pace. 

THE  YUNEEAL. 

*'  Child  of  Adam,  son  of  sin. 
Unto  dust  thy  dust  we  give; 
Heir  of  glory  !  enter  in. 

Take  thy  crown,  thy  throne,  and  live," 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  December  night  when 


the  solemn  and  melanoholy  company  whidi  bad 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  sad  rites  to  their  ill-fated 
monarch,  entered  the  then  beautiful  cha^  of  Holy- 
rood.  But  on  this  occasion,  it  was  shorn  of  its 
splendour ;  no  pompous  decorations  sparkled  on  the 
altar ;  no  flowers  adorned,  no  relics  enriched  it ;  no 
carved  and  all  but  breathing  images  were  there.  All 
were  removed.  The  cloth  of  gold  was  changed  for 
one  of  black,  the  symbol  of  salvation  alone  was  ele- 
vated on  it,  with  only  such  accompaniments  as  were 
absolutely  requisite  for  tlie  performance  of  the  solemn 
service,  and  these  displayed  only  by  the  dismal  light 
of  yellow  tapers.  The  cardinal-archbishop  himself  was 
divested  of  bis  gorgeous  habiliments.  Robes  of  deep 
purple'  hung  in  heavy  masses  round  his  towering 
form,  replacing  with  their  sombre  hue  and  unreUeved 
gloominess  the  courtly  scarlet  and  ermined  raiment  in 
which  the  fancy  loves  to  picture  him.  No  crosier 
adorned  his  hand,  no  sandals  his  feet,  no  glitterinic 
gems  his  fingers — which  were  ungloved — as  he  uttered 
the  deprecatory  prayers  which  speak  the  solemn  re- 
imion  of  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

And  as  the  royal  bier  was  pUoed  in  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  cardinal,  who  led  the  holy  service,  took  his 
place  near  the  altar,  towards  which  the  feet  of  the 
corpse  were  tm-ned.  The  cross-bearer  elevated  the 
holy  symbol  at  the  head,  and  a  number  of  priests, 
robed  in  deep  black,  arrayed  themselves  at  each  side. 
The  few  close  friends  and  adherents,  who  had  attended 
the  monaich's  dying  bed,  were  gathered  as  mourners 
near  his  corpse,  and  the  space  around  was  thronged 
with  various  religious  fraternities,  with  many  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  with  some  of  the  lower  orders  led 
there  by  curiosity,  and  with  others,  not  a  few,  whose 
broken  sobs  and  muttered  ejaculations  testified  tha: 
afToctioiiate  remembrance  of  their  loved  monarch 
heightened  the  deep  interest  of  the  scene  itself. 

Hard  must  have  been  the  heart  that  was  not 
touched,  dull  the  imagination  that  was  not  impressed 
by  it.  The  circumstances  were  such  as  probably 
never  occurred  before  or  since :  of  a  monarch  of  a 
warm  heart,  generous  feelings,  distinguished  by  a  love 
of  justice — ^that  highest  attribute  of  a  king — devoted 
to  his  country,  and  fond  of  his  people — admired  by 
the  courtly,  and  beloved  by  the  poor — going  down, 
in  the  prime  of  his  years,  and  the  pride  of  his  man- 
hood, broken-hearted  to  the  grave  1  It  might  well, 
as  it  did,  wring  tears  from  the  eyes  of  maul-clad 
warriors. 

The  night  was  tempestuous.  The  storm  rag*^ 
furiously  without,  driving  the  pelting  hail  and  blinding 
snow  in  torrents  against  the  windows,  which  shook 
and  lattled  as  if  each  moment  they  would  be  smashed 
beneath  the  fuiy  of  the  blast  that  shrieked  and 
howled  like  the  voices  of  tortured  spirits.  Ever  and 
anon  a  sullen  gust  swept  along  the  aisles  within, 
seeming  momentarily  to  extinguish  the  tapers,  which 
quickly  again  flared  upon  the  "palpable  oWnre," 

(1)  "As  mony  afflrme  a  deid  man's  hatid  was  maid  to  subscrrTr 
ane  blank,  that  they  nychi  wryte  above  it  quhat  pleiait    ' 
best."— Knox,  31. 

(2)  Purple  was  a  cardinnri  niourning. 
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displaying  the  sable  multitude,  flickering  on  the  em- 
broidered paU,  flashing  on  the  jewelled  regalia  with 
which,  as  in  mockery,  it  was  surmounted,  glancing 
adown  the  mist-robed  vista,  piercing  the  thicker  gloom 
aloft,  where  scrolls  and  imagery,  fretted  ornament 
and  carved  wreath,  were  dimly  defined  by  its  transient 
glare  within  the  depths  of  the  embossed  and  enamelled 
roof.  Again  it  swept  along,  forming  a  wild  and 
strange  accompaniment  to  the  solemn  tonca  of  the 
" De  prqfiindis"  or,  as  it  passed  less  vehemently, 
bearing  on  its  fitful  wings  the  sad  and  softened 
strains  of  the  plaintive  and  deprecatory  "  Libera  me" 

Thus  passed  James  the  Y\ii\i  to  his  tomb.  Thus 
was  he  reunited  to  the  angelic  bride  whose  early  fate 
he  had  wept  over  in  this  same  spot,  whose  untimely 
corpse  he  had  seen  consigned  to  the  same  holy  shelter. 
The  sweet  and  sainted  Magdalen  of  France,  wlio,  on 
her  arrival  in  the  land  of  her  adoption,  regardless  of 
form,  forgetful  of  state,  of  etiquette,  of  all  "the 
belongings  "  of  regal  life,  had  knelt  down  to  kiss  the 
soil  of  her  new  country,  and  to  invoke  blessings  on 
that  earth  over  whose  sons  she  was  thenceforth  to 
preside  as  a  mother  and  a  queen — ^Magdalen  had  but 
lived  to  build  high  the  hopes,  and  excite  the  fervent 
admiration  of  her  new  subjects,  ere  she  sank  into  a 
premature  grave.  Her  unassuming  virtue,  her  sur- 
passing sweetness  and  excellence,  her  gentleness,  her 
piety,  her  charity,  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  like  an  emanation  from  some  brigh-trobed 
spirit ;  for  brief  almost  as  a  spirit's  was  her  duration 
among  them.  She  was  like  a  fair  flower  in  grace  and 
loveliness,  and  like  a  flower  she  passed  away;  and  in 
forty  days  from  the  time  when  she  was  so  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  to  her  new  country  with  heartfelt 
gratulations  and  sanguine  anticipations,  in  forty  days 
from  this  time  was  Magdalen  borne  to  her  tomb  in 
Holyrood  Chapel;  and  now,  all  too  soon,  was  her 
gallant  husband  laid  by  her  side. 

"  They  loved  in  their  livei,  and  in  their  deaths  they 
were  not  divided." 


ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  INDIVIDUALITI  IN  HIS 
CHARACTERS. 


shaksfzabb's  souDims—^concluded), 


BT  VAST  COWDIN  CLABKS. 

In  a  race  of  beings  so  like  each  other  as  common 
soldiers  are,  it  would  seem  a  hard  matter  to  trace 
anything  like  individuality,  without  destroying  that 
general  similarity  which  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  class ;  and  yet  this  is  a  task  which  Shak- 
speare  has  undertaken  and  accomplished.  It  has 
been  said,  abnost  proverbially,  As  like  one  another 
as  soldiers  are,  or  sheep,  or  geese,  or  peas,  or  fresh- 
minted  coin,  or  a  row  of  pins,  or  a  basket  of  eggs, 
or  "  as  cherry  is  to  cherry."  In  the  ranks,  they  look 
like  one  man  viewed  through  a  multiplying-lens ; 
advancing  in  line,  their  legs  look  like  the  teeth  of 


a  stocking-weaver's  frame;  in  all  their  evolutions, 
forming  a  human  parody  upon  Wordsworth's  line  on 
cows  feeding  in  a  meadow : — 

"  Forty '  marching '  like  one." 

Upon  his  soldiers,  collectively,  Shakspeare  has  not 
failed  to  bestow  those  broad  and  striking  peculiarities 
of  general  resemblance  which  serve  to  maintain  this 
manifold  unity  in  the  class ;  but  in  his  several  groups 
of  soldiers,  he  has  depicted  such  varieties  of  humour, 
temperament,  circumstance,  and  situation,  as  shall 
redeem  tlie  monotony  of  a  repeated  version  of  the 
subject,  and  develope  the  only  individuality  that  may 
be  found  belonging  to  military  in  the  ranks. 

In  the  play  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  we 
have  a  group  of  French  soldiers  in  whom  we  at  once 
recognise  the  national  character.  Gay,  ready-witted, 
alert,  wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  practical 
joke ;  eager  to  take  part  in  all  that  is  going  forward ; 
upon  easy  and  familiar  terms  with  their  commanding 
officers,  yet  never  forgetful  of  the  observances  due  to 
their  superior  rank  and  situation — in  all  this,  we  see 
the  Frenchman,  the  cheerful  light-hearted  fellow,  the 
volatile  chaser  of  trifles  with  the  energy  of  serious 
pursuit,  he  who  makes  pleasure  the  business  of  life, 
and  seeks  merriment  as  his  daily  bread. 

When  the  sham  ambuscade  is  planned  against  the 
lying  poltron,  ParoUes,  the  soldiers  all  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  jest  at  once ;  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  carrying  it  out,  they  prove  that  they  have  done  so 
by  joining  in  the  hubbub  of  jargon  and  gabble  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  shall  be  palmed  off  on  their 
victim  as  a  foreign  language,  to  induce  him  to  believe 
he  has  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  One  of  them  en- 
treats permission  to  act  as  interpreter — and  admirably 
he  performs  his  part.  The  planner  of  the  scheme  tells 
him  he  must  "  seem  very  politic ; "  and  accordingly, 
when  they  all  seize  upon  ParoUes  and  blindfold  him, 
shouting  their  gibberish,  "  Carjo,  cargo,  villianda 
par  corbo,  cargo"  with  what  solemnity  does  Mon- 
sieur the  interpreter  reply  to  the  poor  wretch's  en- 
treaties for  a  merciful  bearing : — 

"  1  Soldier.  Boehoa  vauvado : 

I  understand  thee,  I  can  speak  thy  tongue : 
Kerelybonto :  Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  steventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh ! 

1  Soldier.  0,  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

1  Lord.  Oseorbi  diddioe  volivorca. 

1  Soldier.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 
And  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee ;  haply  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life." 

And  afterwards,  when  the  miscreant  is  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  own  camp,  divulging  its  numerical 
force,  and  slandering  its  leaders— his  own  brother 
officers — this  interpreter  dexterously  cross-questions 
him,  leads  him  on,  draws  him  out,  befools  him,  ex- 
poses and  outwits  him,  in  a  manner  neat,  quiet,  droll, 
sly,  and  complete. 

His  mock  commiseration,  which  conveys  a  frightful 
hint  to  the  blindfolded  prisoner  :-^"  1  perceive,  sir. 
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bj  the  g«nenl'8  looks,  we  shall  be  (ain  to  hang  yoa :  *' 
his  pretended  advocacy,  a  snare  the  more  seeurelj  to 
entangle  his  prey : — "  We'll  see  what  may  be  done, 
so  you  confess  freely : "  hia  affected  consultation  as 
to  the  sentence  that  is  to  be  pronounced : — "  I'll 
whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his  pleasure : " 
and  lastly,  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  contrives 
to  revenge  himself  in  the  summing  up  of  this  sen- 
tence, at  the  very  time  when  the  conclusion  of  its 
declaration  is  to  release  the  prisoner  : — **  There  is  no 
remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die  ;  the  general  says,  you, 
that  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of 
your  army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men 
veiy  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest 
use ;  therefore  you  must  die.  Come,  headsman,  off 
with  his  head:" — these  are  all  in  the  true  spirit  of 
comedy — ^playful,  animated,  and  characteristic. 

There  is  a  soldier  introduced  in  the  pky  of  "  Mac- 
beth,"  who  brings  news  of  the  battle  and  of  the 
Thane's  bravery  to  King  Duncan,  in  such  terms  as 
.harmonize  with  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  versification 
throughout  this  high  romantic  drama.  The  bleeding 
messenger  describes  the  incidents  of  the  fight,  and 
Macbeth's  valour,  with  a  fervour  of  martial  enthu- 
siasm that  befits  his  calling,  and  well  excuses  the  use 
of  loftier  diction  tlian  inordinary  circumstances  might 
seem  appropriate  for  one  of  his  rank.  King  Duncan 
truly  says  :— 

•<  So  well  thy  words  beoomo  thee,  as  thy  wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both." 

It  is  in  the  fine  military  play  of  Henry  V.  that 
Shakspeare  has  given  us  the  most  varied,  as  well  as 
the  most  finished  portraitures  of  the  race  under  con- 
sideration. He  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  subject,  for  depicting  the  English 
common  soldier,  and  the  French  common  soldier.  As 
nsua],  with  his  great  soul,  he  has  fairly  set  down  the 
features  of  them  both,  and  portrayed  faithfully  the 
defects  in  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  those  that 
characterise  the  foreigner.  If  he  has  shown  the 
Frenchman  to  be  a  boaster,  he  has  not  failed  to  let 
us  see  that  the  Englishman  is  a  grumbler;  if  he 
makes  the  one  brag,  and  vapour,  and  threaten,  he 
makes  the  other  dogged,  self-willed,  and  blunt.  l*he 
poet  has  a^so  given  a  shrewd  gird  at  John  Bull's 
cannibal  weakness  for  his  cousin  beef;  his  care  to 
secure  a  full  stomach ;  his  tender  regud  for  ample 
rations : — 

"  Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  Uke  devils.** 

But  upon  this  Utter  theme — ^their  steady  fighting, 
their  indomitable  spirit,  their  "nnmatdiable  courage," 
—he  has  allowed  himself  fall  soope;  and,  acoord- 
ingly,  nowhere  are  to  be  found  more  glowing  por- 
traits of  English  bravery  than  in  this  play.  From 
the  **  warlike  Harry"  himself,  the  cheerful  old  veteran 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the  gallant  brethren  in  arms 
and  in  death  York  and  Suffolk,  the  sedate  Captain 
Gower,  the  inflammable  FlneUen,  down  to  Bates, 
Conrt,  and  Williams,  three  of  the  common  soldiery 


— '*  hoflour^a  thought  reigns  ioklj  in  the  bieaat  of 
every  man." 

What  a  vigoKraa.  pietnre  we  have  in  their  king's 
address  on  the  battle-fiehi  to  the  men  I  80  Car  from 
needing  to  be  urged,  they  are  scaree  to  be  iMtrained, 
and  he  has  but  to  bid  them  obey  their  own  eegemeas 
—to  "  follow  'their*  spirit." 

"  And  yon,  good  yeomen. 
Whose  limbs  wars  made  in  England,  show  as  here 
The  metal  of  your  pasture  1  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding:  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhonnos  in  tlie  sUpa, 
Straining  upon  the  atari.    The  game's  afoot  ^ 
Follow  yoor  spirit :  and  upon  this  ohaige, 
Ciy— God  for  Harry  !  England  I  and  St.  Oeorge  t" 

Nothing  ean  be  troer  to  the  ohancter  of  tbe 
English  soldier,  than  the  dialpgae  that  takee  place 
between  Bates,  Court,  Williams,  and  King  Kany ; 
when  he  wanden,  disgoisedi  at  night,  through  his 
oamp,  on  the  eve  of  the  Aginoonrt  Qght  These  three 
men  are  perfect  types  of  their  dasa,  Thej  aee 
through  the  motives  of  their  rulers,  but  they  euhmit 
to  be  guided  by  them ;  they  gnimhle,  but  thej  obey ; 
thqr  rail  at  their  king,  but  they  devote  themaelToa  to 
his  interest9t  fulfil  hia  behests  with  faithful  attach- 
ment  towards  his  pei80B»  and  are  prepared  firmly  to 
meet  the  risk  of  dmth  in  hia  behalf. 

There  is  subject-matter  ibr  deep  conaideration  in 
this  little  scene;  the  thought  of  how  £sr  mlera  may 
be  responsible  for  the  peril  of  soul  aa  well  aa  body  of 
those  whom  they  employ  in  war,  is  here  suggeatcd — 
and  none  the  less  solemn  is  its  effeot  upon  as  for  tbe 
homely  language  in  which  the  plain  soldier  expresses 
his  plain  thought.  After  a  grim  picture  of  those  who 
are  hewn  in  pieces  on  the  field,  and  who  "ahnll  join 
together  at  the  latter  day,"  Williama  says : — 

*'  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in 
battle;  for  how  ean  they  charitably  dispose  of  any 
thing,  when  blood  is  their  aigumeni  t  Now,  if  ihet^ 
men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the 
king  that  led  them  to  it;  whom  to  disobey,  were 
against  all  proportion  of  subjection." 

Tlie  disguised  king  replies  in  a  clever  speech,  most 
characteristic  of  the  speaker— plausible,  subtle,  sophis- 
tical ;  but  it  concludes  with  a  holy  precept,  which  it 
would  be  well  if  every  soldier  could  know,  and 
knowing,  endeavour  to  make  it  his  rule  of  conduct : — 

"  Every  subject's  dutv  is  the  king's ;  but  every  sab- 
ject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  eveiy  soldier  in 
the  wan  do  as  eveiy  sick  man  in  his  bed, — waah  every 
mote  out  of  hia  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  la  to 
him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly 
lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained ;  and  in  hisi 
that  eseapes.  it  were  not  sin  te  think,  that  makii^  God 
so  free  an  ofibr,  he  let  him  ouUive  that  day  to  see  his 
greatness,  and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepaue." 

In  a  subsequent  scene  of  the  play,  where  King 
Harry  disoovera  himself  to  Williams,  as  having  ex- 
changed gloves  with  him,  in  token  of  their  quaml 
during  the  monarch's  disguise,  reminding  him  gf  hi^ 
bluff  words,  and  of  hia  threatened  blow;  the  hone>t 
simplicity  of  the  man*s  defence  is  another  ooinpletcly 
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charaotenstic  touch.  There  is  a  manly  honetty.  a 
soldierly  plainness  and  firmness  in  his  manner,  that  is 
thoroughly  "RnglUli :_ 

"  K.Hen, — How  canst  thoa  make  me  latlsfkctionl 

"  WUL — All  offences,  my  lisge,  oome  from  the  heart : 
never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your 
majesty. 

"  K.  Hen.— li  was  onraelf  thou  didst  abuse. 

"Will — Your  mjyeety  came  not  like  yourself;  you 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man;  witness  the 
night,  your  garments,  and  your  lowliness ;  and  what 
your  highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you, 
take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  bad  you 
been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I 
beseech  your  highness,  pardon  me." 

Such  a  mode  of  defence  cannot  fail  of  finding  favour 
with  King  Harry — himself  an  English  soldier,  and  the 
"  best  king  of  good  fellows."  He,  aooordingly,  con- 
verts the  glove  into  a  purse  for  the  nonce,  has  it  filled 
with  crowns,  and  giving  it  back  to  the  honest  soldier, 
bids  him  henceforth  "  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  his 
cap/' 

In  this  play,  we  have  also  another  group  among 
the  soldieiy.  In  the  persons  of  Pistol,  Bardolph  and 
Nym,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  certain  class, 
that  may  always  be  found  accompanying  an  invading 
army ;  off-scourings  of  the  populace,  that  turn  soldier 
when  they  can  be  nothing  else;  lees,  dregs,  very 
refuse  at  home,  that  swim  abroad  somehow,  and  rise 
to  be  the  scum  that  floats  upon  tlie  surface  of  a  large 
army,  mfesting  its  ranks,  following  in  its  stream,  and 
tainting  its  course,  by  their  evil  odour  and  noisome 
presence. 

The  young  boy,  their  attendant,  utters  a  spirited 
description  of  the  bullying,  lying,  dastardly,  filching 
propensities  of  "  these  three  swashers."  And  Gower 
afterwards  gives  a  notable  portraiture  of  this  sort 
of  gentry,  in  explaining  to  the  simple  Welshman, 
Fluellen,  the  real  character  of  that  prince  of  swag- 
gerers. Ancient  Pistol : — 

"  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now  and 
then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his  return  to 
London,  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  And  such  fellows 
are  perfect  in  great  commanders'  names :  and  they  will 
learn  you  by  rote,  where  services  were  done ;  at  such  and 
such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy ;  who 
came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what 
terms  the  enemy  stood  on ;  and  this  they  eon  perfectly 
in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up  with  new- 
toned  oaths.  And  what  a  beard  of  Uie  general's  cut, 
and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming 
bottles,  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thoueht 
on  I "  * 

In  the  pky  of  Coriolanus,  the  Roman  soldiers  show 
badly  in  the  assault  upon  Corioli.  They  abandon  the 
side  of  their  leader,  Cains  Marcius,  at  the  moment  of 
his  spirited  entry  into  the  city  gates,  and  are  more 
intent  upon  securing  spoil  than  upon  seconding  their 
captain,  upon  booty  than  duty,  upon  plunder  than 
fighting. 

Tliis  is  partly  attributable  to  their  slight  personal 
attachment  towards  this  leader  of  theirs;  they  feel 
no  confidence  in  his  regard  for  them,  as  he  cares  not 
to  conceal  his  want  of  confidence  in  them,  and  as  he 
takes  no  pains  to  win  their  regard  for  him.    Whereas 


Comminins's  men  behave  in  snoh  manner  as  to  earn 
the  commendation  of  their  general : — 
"  Brsathe  you,  my  friends ;  well  fought ;  we  are  coma  off 

Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stand. 

Nor  cowardly  in  retire." 

Marcius,  in  his  addresses  to  his  soldiery,  always 
mingles  more  or  less  of  scoff,  betraying  the  contempt 
of  his  patrician  soul  for  the  commonalty;  and  this 
naturally  checks  the  growth  of  that  good  understanding 
which  should  mutually  subsist  between  a  commander 
and  his  men. 

Comminius,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  says  much 
the  same  thing,  in  substance,  to  his  soldiers,  as 
Marcius,  yet  in  the  manner,  in  its  tone  of  considera- 
tion and  encouragement,  he  contrives  to  make  it 
more  appealing,  more  winning,  more  influential. 

Upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  the  men 
shout,  wave  their  swords,  and  cast  up  their  caps, 
Coriolanus  says,  with  a  latent  taunt  even  in  his 
prabe : — 

**  If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 

But  is  four  Voices  1  None  of  yop,  but  is 

Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidiua 

A  shield  as  hard  as  his." 

Comminius  says  :-^ 

"  March  on,  my  fellows ; 
Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.*' 

The  one  leader  betrays  a  doubt  of  their  worth  and 
valour  at  the  very  moment  he  urgea  their  exertion ; 
the  other  takes  for  granted  the  merits  he  calls  upon, 
and  proposes  to  requite.  The  one  leader  treats  the 
soldiery  like  mere  tools, — ^tools  in  the  sharpness  and 
temper  of  which  he  cares  not  to  conceal  his  own 
slender  faith, — while  the  other  treats  them  like  men, 
and  brethren  in  arms.  The  consequence  is  obvious. 
The  followers  of  Coriolanus  are  proud  of  his  bravery ; 
they  are  fully  aware  of  his  military  excellence ;  they 
glory  in  the  renown  of  his  exploits ;  they  are  conscious 
of  the  merit  of  his  achievements  in  the  field,  of  the 
honour  of  his  triumphal  return;  but  they  feel  no 
attachment,  no  warmth  of  preference,  no  personal 
liking,  no  affection,  no  sympathy  towards  him,  for  they 
know  that  none  of  these  feelings  exist  on  his  part 
towards  them.  Not  more  superbly  delineated  is  the 
haaghty  patrician  commander  himself,  than  are  care- 
fully indicated  the  sentiments  existing  among  his 
plebeian  soldiery.  They  are  sensible  of  his  merits, 
but  they  are  unattached  to  his  person. 

Very  different  are  the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony. 
They  are  free  in  their  animadversion  upon  his  conduct, 
open  in  their  difference  of  opinion  with  him,  unre- 
served in  their  censure  of  his  errors;  and  yet  they 
are  enthusiastically  fond  of  him,  obey  him  from  an 
impulse  of  personal  regard,  allow  a  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion to  supply  the  place  of  the  respect  which  they 
cannot  entirely  feel,  adhere  to  his  fortunes  in  despite 
of  the  promptings  of  their  reason,  and  where  this 
fidelity  is  violated  in  one  instance,  the  sense  of  remorse 
is  so  burdensome,  as  to  oppress  the  "  master^kaver" 
unto  death. 

In  this  soldier  of  Antony's,  Enobarbua,  and  the 
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other  of  Pompey's,  Menas,  Shakspeare  bas  given  us 
proof  of  his  power  in  bestowing  touches  of  indivi- 
duality upon  characters  drawn  with  general  similarity 
of  circumstance,  rank,  demeanour,  and  action.  These 
men  are  both  soldiers,  both  bearing  office  near  to  the 
person  of  their  several  commanders,  both  faithful  in 
service  and  attached  in  person,  botli  blunt-spoken  and 
candid  in  remonsttance  with  their  leaders,  botli  un- 
shaken in  fheir  adherence  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
both,  after  that  certain  epoch  in  the  fidelity  of  each, 
abandoning  the  fortunes  of  their  respective  mastei-s. 

But  notwithstanding  these  manifold  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  men  thus  closely  brouglit 
together  in  the  same  play,  the  dramatist  has  preserved, 
with  his  usual  nicety  of  discrimination,  all  their 
integral  individuality.  Enobarbus's  bluntuess  and 
candour  of  speech  arises  from  his  high  sense  of  his 
master's  honour,  from  his  desire  to  remind  him  of  its 
requirements,  and  from  his  anxiety  that  nothing  should 
occur  to  derogate  from  that  nobility  of  nature  which 
he  himself  worships  in  Antony,  and  which  he  would 
fain  see  command  universal  worship.  He  seeks  ever 
to  stimulate  Antony  into  being  but  true  to  himself,  to 
excite  him  to  do  nothing  that  shall  be  less  than  worthy 
of  his  own  greatness.  It  is  because  he  cannot  bear 
to  behold  Antony's  self-degradation,  Antony's  fall  from 
moral  elevation,  Antony's  ceasing  to  be  indeed  Antony, 
that  Enobarbus  leaves  Antony. 

Menas's  plainness  of  speech  conceals  turpitude  of 
purpose  and  sinister  design.  He  interrupts  liis  master, 
Pompey,  when  he  is  presiding  at  the  feast  given  on 
board  his  galley  to  the  Roman  triumvirs,  by  abruptly 
suggesting  his  aggrandisement  by  the  murder  of  his 
guests ;  and,  with  startling  terseness,  proposes  to  "  cut 
the  cable,"  and  "fall  to  their  throats."  When  he 
finds  that  Pompey  declines  this  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  it  should  have  been  " done**  not  "tpoicH  on"  he 
determines  to  quit  such  a  master's  service ;  not  from 
scorn  of  Pompey's  baseness,  and  his  pretended 
scrupulousness,  which  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
avail  itself  of  the  deed,  though  it  shrunk  from 
the  uttered  suggestion;  but  he  determines  to  leave 
him  because  he  will  not  consent  to  cast  off  all  scruple, 
seeming  as  well  as  real,  and  to  clutch  opportunity 
when  it  offers.  Menas,  in  foi*saking  Pompey,  despises 
his  master's  respect  for  even  the  semblance  of  virtue, 
and  palliates  his  own  defection  by  disparaging  his 
leader,  and  throwing  the  blame  upon  his  squeamish- 
ness. 

Enobarbus's  higher  nature  bids  him  exaggemte  his 
own  crime,  and  exalt  the  merits  of  Antony.  His 
sensitive  conscience  feels  the  generosity  of  his  late 
master  in  sending  his  ti'easure  after  him,  as  the 
keenest  additional  reproach  to  those  with  which  his 
own  heart  overwhelms  him ;  and  liis  death-scene  is  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  mortal  stings  of  unavailuig 
repentance. 

Scarus,  in  this  play,  is  a  spirited  rough  draught  of 
a  hardy  veteran.  His  words  smack  of  English  in- 
difference to  pain ;  or  rather,  of  English  courage  in 
bearing  it  cheerfully. 


"  A  nt  Thou  bleed*st  apMe. 

Sear,    I  had  a  wound  here  thai  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tU  made  an  H. 

AnL  They  do  retire. 

Sear,    Well  beat  'em  into  bench-holes;  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  sootchee  more.  [EtUer  Eros,  j 

Ero$.  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage  ^erv^ 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  *em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

AnL  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  liipritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.    Come  thee  on. 

Sair,  I'll  halt  afier." 

In  the  mouth  of  Yentidius,  the  poet  has  put  a  few 
astute  words  that  denote  well  a  particular  sort  of 
"  discretion;"  different  indeed  from  that  which  Falstaff 
assures  us  is  "  the  better  part  of  valour,"  but  which 
is  essential  to  the  professional  soldier,  eager  for  ad- 
vancement. Let  him  who  would  successfully  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  his  superior  officers  observe  well  in 
what  this  modest  forbearance,  this  prudent  humility, 
this  discreet  retirement  consists.    Yentidius  says : — 

*'  Who  does  i*  the  wars  more  than  hU  captain  ean« 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambition. 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loas 
Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  conlU  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 
But  'twould  offend  him ;  and  in  bis  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

SU,  Thou  haat,  Ventidiiia, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Grants  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  nnks» 
The  ne'eryet  beaten  hoise  of  Parthia 
We've  jaded  out  o'  the  field." 

The  warm  personal  attachment  borne  towards  Mark 
Antony  by  his  soldiers,  Enobarbus,  Scarus,  £ros 
(who  fulls  on  his  own  sword  to  "  escape  the  sorrow  of 
Antony's  death,"  when  bidden  by  his  master  to  kill  i 
him),  and  ail  the  rest  of  his  faithful  adherents,  which 
is  summed  in  those  few  simple  words  of  his  sorrow-  i 
ing  guards,  when  they  bear  him  dying  to  the  presence 
of  Cleopatra, — 

•'  Woe  are  we.  sir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out," — 

is  well  contrasted  by  the  want  of  enthusiasm,  the 
mere  formal  enactment  of  duty,  the  blank  stiffness  of 
deportment,  depicted  in  those  who  surround  the  frigid 
Octavius  Ciesar.  They  are  coldly  observant  of  their 
master's  wishes,  and  thus  are  emulative  of  his  o«-n 
temperament — calm  and  vigilant.  They  reply  to  him  in 
such  curt  phrase  as  this:  "Cassar,  I  shall;"  or, 
"  Ctesar,  I  go."  The  very  brevity  and  conciseness  of 
such  rejoinder  seems  to  imply  a  habit  of  implicit  and 
unquestioning  obedience  on  the  one  part,  and  of  hard, 
chilling  exaction  of  the  fulfilment  of  duties  on  the 
other.  Even  in  such  slight  touches  as  these,  in 
even  the  most  subordinate  of  his  characters,  does 
Shakspeare  not  disdain  to  evince  liis  sleepless  care  of 
appropriateness  and  individuality  in  his  impersonations, 
in  his  masses  of  people  as  in  his  men,  in  his  groups 
as  in  his  single  figures,  still  do  we  see  that  invariable     i 
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regard   to   nature, — ^those   dbtmctire  markings  of 
genius. 

Li  this  play  we  hare  also  some  of  the  bioad  out- 
lines generally  charaoteristic  of  the  common  soldier. 
In  the  fine  scene  on  board  Pompej's  galley,  we  behold 
the  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry,  in  jovial 
fellowship  with  their  commanders,  who  treat  them 
here  as  comrades.  All  is  gaiety,  carousal,  high  spirits, 
mirth,  enjoyment ;  they  shont,  they  sing,  they  even 
dance  hand-in-hand;  a  bacchanalian  madness  inspires 
them;  they  celebrate  their  orgies  with  a  spirit  that 
seems  inspired  by  military  daring,  and  enhanced  by 
martial  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  The  gusto  of  the 
whole  scene  seems  carried  to  its  height  by  the  actors 
being  warriors.  In  the  short  night  scene  in  Act  IV. 
we  have  a  hint  of  that  tendency  to  superstition  which 
is  supposed  to  lurk  among  societies  of  men,  such  as 
soldiers  and  sailors.  And  in  the  moonlight  scene 
afterwards,  wo  have  an  indication  of  the  habitual 
discipline  which  guides  a  soldier  in  his  hours  of 
appointment.  The  unpoetical  manner  in  which  the 
brilliancy  of  the  moonlight  is  alluded  to,  also,  is  not 
uncharacteristic. 

"  1  Sol.    If  we  be  not  relieved  within  this  hour, 
We  most  return  to  the  court  of  guard :  the  nigJU 
Is  shiny;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i*  the  mom." 

There  is  one  universal  characteristic  which  Shak- 
speare  has  not  failed  to  indicate  in  all  liis  portraitures 
of  soldieiy,  and  which  is,  indeed,  common  to  most 
associated  bodies  of  men— the  habit  of  criticising  the 
opinions,  the  motives,  the  acts,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  their  superiors.  In  all  his  plays,  wherever 
he  has  had  occasion  to  represent  soldiers  talking 
together,  he  has  made  that  the  staple  of  their  remarks, 
however  otherwbe  he  may  have  individualized  the 
speakers  and  their  dialogue. 

A  young  soldier's  death,  and  the  stem  calmness 
with  which  such  an  event  is  regarded  by  a  warlike 
father,  is,  in  the  following  passage,  strikingly  told : — 

** BoBse.    Tour  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt : 
He  onfy  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
la  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  ha  died. 

SiwarcL    Then  he  is  dead  1  - 

Bosse.    Ay;  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  cause  of 
sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siward.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  t 

Bosse.    Ay,  on  the  front. 

Sitoard.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  I 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knolVd." 

Tlie  object  of  a  common  soldier's  training  seems  to 
be  that  of  reducing  a  sentient,  reflecting,  rational 
being  to  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  of  converting  human 
intelligence  into  animal  instinct  and  dumb  subser- 
viency ;  of  bending  will,  choice,  preference,  into  blind 
obedience,  and  neutrality  of  conscience  and  volition; 
of  subduing  voluntary  agency  into  mere  motive  power; 


of  degrading  man  into  a  machine.  Of  what  may 
sometimes  remain  after  such  a  system  of  training, — 
of  the  characteristics,  the  tendencies,  the  moods,  the 
propensities,  that  may  still  lurk  beneath  the  outward 
bearing  of  these  aggregate  men,  retaining  and  claim- 
ing for  them  some  "  mark  or  likelihood,"  Shakspeare 
has  traced  in  his  gay,  hoaxing  soldiers  of  ''All's  Well," 
in  his  blunt,  sturdy,  honest,  indomitable  soldiers  of 
Henry  Y. ;  in  his  swashing  soldados,  and  braggart 
Frenchmen ;  in  his  spoil-loving  soldiers  of  Coriolanus; 
in  his  animadverting,  remonstrative,  yet  warmly  at- 
tached soldiers  of  Antony ;  and  in  his  frigid  dbcipli- 
narian  soldiers  of  Octavius  Caesar. 

Masterly  development  of  distinctiveness  in  simi 
larity — of  individuality  in  generality. 


LEWIS  ARUNDEL;* 

OB,  THE  KAILHOAD  OF  LIFE. 
BT  THE  AUTHOa  OF  "  WKAXK  PAiaLIQH. 

Chapter  XXV. 

SUNSHINE   AFTEE  SHOWEBS. 

Annie  Grant  found  her  friend  strangely  uncom- 
municative on  the  subject  of  her  fit  of  weeping ;  she 
declared  that  it  was  nothing — that  she  felt  nervous 
and  overtired,  but  that  a  good  night's  rest  was  all  she 
required  to  set  her  to  rights  again ;  then  kissing  her 
affectionately,  Laura,  with  much  caressing,  turned 
her  out  of  the  room.  As  sound  sleep  was  the  specific 
to  which  Miss  Peyton  trusted  for  the  restoration  of 
her  health  and  spirits,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
that,  after  passing  four  restless  hours  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  obtain  the  desired  boon,  she  should  have  felt  par- 
ticularly refreshed.  Weary  iwth  in  mind  and  body, 
she  was  aroused  from  a  dreamy,  half-sleeping,  half- 
waking,  but  wholly  uncomfoKable  state  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  by  the  sun  shining  brightly  into  her 
room.  The  beauty  of  tho  morning,  though  a  thick 
hoar  frost  lay  upon  the  ground,  banished  all  farther 
desire  for  sleep,  and  commencing  her  toilet,  she 
resolved  on  a  scheme,  which  her  acquaintance  with 
the  usual  habits  of  the  family  led  her  to  conceive 
feasible, — namely,  to  possess  herself  of  the  third 
volume  of  a  new  novel,  in  which  she  was  considerably 
interested,  and  with  that  for  a  companion,  to  take 
a  brisk  walk  in  the  clear  morning  air,  and  return  ere 
any  of  the  party  had  made  their  appearance  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Dressing  hastily,  she  wrapped 
herself  in  a  thick  shawl,  and  tripped  b'ghlly  down  the 
staircase,  only  encountering  in  her  progress  a  drowsy 
housemaid,  who  stared  at  her  with  lack-lustre  eyes, 
as  though  she  took  her  for  a  ghost.  Before  she  could 
cany  her  whole  plan  into  execution,  however,  it  was 
neocssary  that  she  should  visit  the  library,  in  order  to 
procure  the  volume  she  wished  to  take  with  her. 
Opening  the  door  quickly,  she  had  proceeded  half-way 
across  the  room,  ere  she  perceived  it  was  not  un- 
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tenanted.  As  she  paused,  uncertain  wbetber  or  not 
to  proceed,  Charles  Leicester — for  he  it  was,  who, 
acting  on  his  resolation  of  the  preFions  night,  was 
writing  a  few  lines  to  account  for  his  abrupt  departure 
— rose  from  the  table  at  which  he  bad  been  sitting,  and 
advanced  towards  her.  He  was  attired  for  a  jouroej, 
and  his  pale  features,  and  the  dark  circles  under  his 
eyes,  gave  token  of  a  sleepless  night.  There  was  a 
restless  energy  in  his  tone  and  manner,  as  he  addressed 
her,  totally  opposed  to  his  usual  listless  indifference ; 
and  no  one  could  be  in  bis  company  a  moment, 
without  peroeiTing  that  (to  use  a  common,  but 
forcible  expression)  something  had  come  over  him, — 
that  he  was  (at  all  events,  for  the  present)  a  changed 
man- 

"  You  are  an  early  riser,  Miss  Peyton,"  he  said ; 
"I  did  not  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  of  wishing 
you  good-bye  in  person." 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  intended  leaving  Broadhurst 
so  soon,"  returned  Lanra,  feding^  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  *'  Shall  you  return 
before  the  party  breaks  up  ?  " 

"  No.  I  shidl  go  abroad  directly,  and  endeavour 
to  procure  an  attacheship  to  one  of  the  embassies ;  the 
Turkish,  I  think :  I  ve  never  seen  Constantinople." 

"  Surely  you  've  formed  this  resolution  somewhat 
abruptly,"  observed  Miss  Peyton :  "  it  was  only  yes- 
terday, you  agreed  to  escort  your  cousin  Annie  and 
myself,  to  ride  over  and  sketch  the  ruins  of  Monkton 
Prioiy.  I  was  thinking  this  morning,  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  sunshine,  what  a  charming  canter  we  should 
have." 

"  I  should  be  more  sony.  Miss  Peyton,  to  be  forced 
to  break  so  agreeable  an  engagement,  did  I  not  feel 
certain  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  my 
place,  on  the  occasion,"  returned  Leicester,  kying  a 
marked  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  "I  must  now 
wish  you  good  morning,"  he  continued  ;  then  bowing 
coldly,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

Miss  Peyton  allowed  him  to  reach  the  door,  ere 
she  could  make  up  her  mind  what  course  to  pursue ; 
then  colouring  brightly,  she  exclaimed,  "Stay  one 
moment,  Mr.  Leicester ;"  as  he  paused,  and,  closing 
the  door,  which  he  had  partially  opened,  turned 
towards  her,  she  continued,  "I  will  not  affect  to 
misunderstand  your  allusion,  and  although  the  subject 
is  one  on  which  I  should  not  willingly  have  entered, 
I  consider  it  due  to  myself  not  to  suffer  you  to 
depart  under  a  mistake,  into  which  I  should  have 
thought  you  knew  me  too  well  to  have  fallen." 

"Mistake!"  repeated  Leicester,  eagerly,  "is  it 
possible  that  I  can  be  mistaken  P  Are  you  not  then 
engaged  to  Mr.  De  Grandeville  P  " 

"  Most  assuredly  am  I  not,"  returned  Miss  Peyton, 
"  nor,  unless  1  very  greatly  alter  my  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  shall  I  ever  be  so.  I  did  think  Mr.  Lei- 
cester would  have  given  me  credit  for  better  taste 
than  to  have  supposed  such  a  thing  possible,  but  I 
sec  I  was  mistaken ;  and  now,"  she  added,  "  having 
found  the  book  I  came  to  seek,  I  must  wish  you 


\  pkaaant  joomey  to  CciistaB 


good  monuBg,  and- 

tinople." 

"  SUy,  Miss  Peyton,"  exdaimed  Leicester,  for 
once  rndly  excited :  "  Yon  have  said  too  much,  or 
too  little; — ^pardon  me,"  he  continued,  ''I  will  jiy\ 
detain  you  five  minutes,  but  speak  1  most;"  taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  resmned, 

"I  am  phioed  in  a  most  painful  and  difficult  posi- 
tion, but  th0  best  and  most  atiaighlibrwani  oourse 
I  can  pursue  will  be  to  tell  you  in  aa  few  words  a^ 
possible  the  simple  truth,  and  then  leave  you  to 
decide  upon  my  fate.    The  difficulty  I  have  to  en- 
counter is  this :— you  are  aa  heiress ;  I,  a  po^tionles^ 
younger  brother,  without  a  profession,  and  brought 
up  in  expensive  and  indolent  habits ;  were  I  then  to 
tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  that  the  dearest  wish  02 
my  heart  is  to  call  you  mine,  how  can  I  expect  you  to 
believe  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  meroenaiy  motives : 
that  I  do  indeed,  deeply,  truly  love  you,  with  aL 
intensity  of  which  I  scarcely  oould  have  belicTed  ot 
nature  capable  P    When  first  I  sought  your  society,  1 
frankly  own,  (and  if  the  adnibsion  ruins  mj  cau<e  1 
cannot  help  it,  for  I  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  you, 
it  was  the  report  of  your  riches  which  attracted  rcr : 
I  considered  you  lady-like  and  agreeable,  and  t!i> 
being  the  case,  I  would  willingly  hare  done  aa  I  sav 
men  of  my  acquaintance  doing  every  day, — married 
for  money ;  but,  as  I  became  intimate  with  you,  ami 
discoYcred  the  priceless  treasures  of  your  heart  a:..: 
mind,  my  ^ews  and  feelings  altered.    I  soon  learnt^  \ 
to  love  you  for  yourself  alone,  and  then  for  the  first  \\m%\ 
when  I  perceived  that  in  marrying  you  I  had  ererythir  ^ 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  offer  in  return,  I  became  ful  \ 
aware  of  the  meanness  of  the  act  I  contemplated — II 
fact,  I  saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  felt  that  to 
ask  you  to  become  my  wife  would  be  an  instdt  rather 
than  a  compliment.  Thus,  the  more  I  grew  to  love  you. 
the  less  I  ventured  to  show  it,  till  at  last,  pride  comiiu: 
to  my  assistance,  I  resolved  to  tear  myself  awaj,  anu 
quitted  Scotland  abruptly,  intending  never  to  ren^v 
our  intimacy,  unless  some  unexpected  stroke  of  forturt 
should  enable  me  to  do  so  on  more  eqaa)  terms 
My  cousin  Annie,  however,  had,  it  seems^  gtiessec 
my  secret,  and  invited  you  here  without  mentionicc 
her  intention  to  me  till  you  had  aotuallj   anived 
Had  I  acted  consistently,  I  should  have   left  th.> 
place  a  fortnight  ago ;  but  I  had  suffered  so  mncb 
during  my  absence,  and  the  delight  of  again  asso- 
ciating with  you  was  so  overpowering,  that  I  bad  oi* 
sufficient  strength  of  will  to  carry  out  my  determina- 
tion; thus  I  continued  day  by  day  yielding  myself  u 
the  fascination  of  your  society,  learning  to  lore  T<.ii 
more  and  more,  and  yet  not  daring  to  tell  70u*a«\ 
because  I  felt  the  impossibility  of  proving-— even  ncv 
it  seems  absurd  to  say— my  disinterestedness;  br.t 
that  I  loved  you  for  yourself  alone.    Such  had   bceL 
for  some  days  my  state  of  feelmg,  when  yesterday  I 
was  nearly  driven  distracted  by  that  man,  De  Graitiio- 
Ville,  actually  selecting  me  as  his  confidaht,  and  con- 
sulting me  of  all  peo^e  in  the  world  as  to  the  M^i- 
visability  of  making  you  an  offer  of  marriage,  hintiiip 
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that  he  had  reason  to  beKeve  such  a  proposal  would 
be  favourably  received  by  you." 

"Insolent!*'  exclaimed  Miss  Peyton,  raising  her 
eyes  for  the  first  time  during  Leicester's  address,  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face ;  "so  far  from  encouraging 
him  I  have  never  spoken  to  him  save  to  tun^  bis 
pompous  speeches  into  ridicule,  since  I  vas  first  in- 
troduced to  him." 

"  So  I  would  fain  have  taught  myself  to  believe  yes- 
terday," resumed  Leicester;  "but  the  coldness  of 
your  manner  towards  mc,  and  the  marked  attention  yon 
allowed  him  to  pay  you  during  the  evening,  tortured 
me  with  doubts,  and  when,  after  an  animated  con- 
versation in  the  musio-room,  I  saw  him  raise  your 
baud  to  his  lips,  I  imagined  he  had  put  his  design 
into  execution,  and  was  an  accepted  suitor/' 

"A  rejected  one  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark." 
murmured  Miss  Peyton. 

"  Utterly  miserable,"  continued  Leicester,  "  at  the 
idea  id  having  irrevocably  lost  you, — provoked  that 
you  should  have  accepted  a  man  so  completely  your 
inferior  in  mind,  and,  indeed,  in  every  particular, 
I  ordered  post-horses  before  I  retired  for  the  night, 
and,  but  for  this  accidental  meeting,  should  have  been 
ahready  on  my  road  to  London,  And  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  passionate  earnestness,  "  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  my  future  life  is  to  be  happy  or 
miserable.  If  truth  has  any  power  of  revealing  itself, 
you  will  believe  that  I  love  you  truly,  tenderly,  for 
yourself  alone ;  and  you  will  decide  whether  such  an 
affection  is  calculated  to  ensure  your  happiness ;  but, 
if  you  are  unable  to  credit  my  sincerity,  only  say  the 
word,  and  I  leave  you  for  ever." 

He  ceased,  and,  clenching  his  hands  in  the  KLoeas 
of  his  emotion  till  the  nails  appeared  to  grow  into 
the  flesh,  stood  before  her,  pale  and  agitated,  like  a 
criminal  awaiting  the  sentence  which  shall  send  him 
forth  a  free  man,  or  consign  him  to  a  felon's  gnve. 
After  watching  her  anxiously  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  she  remained  without  speaking,  her 
head  averted,  and  her  features  concealed  by  her  close 
straw  bonnet,  he  resumed,  "  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  wait; 
your  silenee  teUs  me  that  I  have  nothing  to  hope, — 
fool  that  I  was  ever  to  deem  it  could  be  otherwise  ! 
Farewell,  Laura;  may  y^i  be  as  happy  as  I  would 
Imve  striven  to  render  you." 

He  iumed,  and  his  hand  was  again  on  the  lock  of 
the  door,  when  a  low,  sweet  voice,  every  accent  of 
which  thrilled  through  his  very  soul,  murmured, — 

'*Mr.  Leioester^i^-Gbarles — do  not  go, — ^you  must 
not  leave  me." 

And  accordingly  he  did  fio4  go,  but  came  back 
instantly  like  an  amiftble  obedient  young  man  as  he 
was,  and  received  the  reward  of  merit  by  learning 
from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved,  that  she  was  not  only 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  ol  the  affection  he  had 
bestowed  on  her,  but  prized  the  gift  so  highly  that  she 
felt  obliged  to  return  it,  which  statement  sounded 
very  like  a  contradiction,  bat  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Then  foQowed  a  bright  happy  half-boor,  one  of  those 
little  bits  of  unmitigated  sunshine  which  gleam,  once 


or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  to  thaw  the  ice  that  tears 
which  have  never  fuund  vent  form  more  or  less 
thickly  around  the  heart  of  each  of  us ;  and,  ere  it  was 
oyer,  Laurib  Peyton  stood  pledged  to  become  the  wife 
of  Charley  Leicester,  who  dis-ordered  the  post-horses 
and  postponed  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  ad 
infinitum^ 

Seyeral  droll  little  scenes  occurred  kter  on  that 
morning  between  various  members  of  the  party  assem- 
bled at  Broadhurst.  In  the  first  place,  Annie  Grant, 
who, — completely  tired  out,  and  greatly  concerned 
at  the  mysterious  impediments  which  obstructed  the 
course  of  her  cousin  Charles's  love  affair,  had  sought 
her  pillow  with  a  firm  conviction  she  should  never 
close  her  eyes  all  night, — fell  asleep  immediately,  and 
woke  soon  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  just  gone  to  bed. 
While  she  was  dressing,  she  revolved  in  her  anxious 
mind  her  cousin's  difficulties,  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions ;  first,  that  for  sundry  reasons  connected 
with  his  natural  indolence  and  a  painful  sense  of 
his  dependent  position,  Charley  would  never  "tcU 
his  love;"  secondly,  that  Laura,  not  divining  these 
reasons,  was  piqued  and  hurt  at  his  prolonged  silence ; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  behoved  her  (Annie)  to  remove  these 
stumbling-blocks  by  a  little  judicious  interference. 
Accordingly,  when  she  had  finished  her  toilet,  and, 
giving  a  last  parting  glance  at  her  pretty  face  and 
graceful  figure  in  the  cheval  glass  in  her  dressing-room, 

had ^well  I  don't  know  that  we've  any  business  to  : 

pry  into  her  thoughts,  but  by  the  bright  half-smile, 
half-blush  which  resulted  from  the  inspection,  it  may  ■ 
be  concluded  they  were  of  an  agreeable  nature.  When  | 
she  had  performed  this  little  unconscious  act  of 
homage  to  her  own  beauty,  she  tripped  off  to  her 
friend's  rooUj  and  found  that  young  lady  fastening  a 
veiy  dangerous  little  bow  of  ribbon  around  her  neck, 
with  a  small  turquoise  brooch  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
true  lover's  knot.  I  wonder  why  she  should  have 
selected  it  from  some  twenty  others,  on  tlrnt  morning 
in  particular  ? 

"Idle  girl!"  excUimed  Annie,  kissing  her  affec- 
tionately, as  if  idleness  were  a  highly  commendable 
attribnte,  "  idle  girl !  not  dressed  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
I've  been  ready  for  the  last  five  minutes." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  dear;  but  if  you  knew  what 
pleasant  dreams  I've  enjoyed,  you  would  not  wish 
to  have  dispelled  them,"  returned  Laura  demurely, 
though  there  was  a  fund  of  merriment  gleaming  in  her 
dark  eyes,  which  Annie  in  her  innocenoe  did  not  per- 
ceive. Feeling,  however,  that  under  the  circumstances 
her  friend  had  no  business  to  have  been  so  very  happy, 
even  in  her  dreams,  she  answered  somewhat  pettishly,— 

"  You  have  been  more  favoured  than  I  have  been ; 
I  went  to  bed  cross  and  worried,  and  fretted  over  all 
my  troubles  again  in  my  dreams,  Laura  dear,"  she 
continued,  "I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  if  I 
thought  yon  would  not  be  angry  with  me ;  I  wish  you 
—but  can't  you  guess  what  I'm  going  to  say  ?" 

Miss  Peyton  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  confirmed 
the  conviction  expressed  by  Do  Graiulcville,  that  her 
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family  was  of  modern  date,  by  repudiatmg  any  con« 
ncxion  with  the  race  of  (Edipus.  So  poor  sensitiye 
Annie  was  forced  to  clothe  her  meaning  in  plain  and 
nnmistakcable  words,  which  she  endeavoured  to  do  by 
resuming, 

"My  cousin  Charles,  dear  Laura— you  know  we 
were  brought  up  together  as  children,  and  I  love 
him  as  a  brother ;  he  Is  so  kind-hearted  and  such  a 
sweet  temper;  and, — of  course,  I  am  aware  he  makes 
himself  rather  ridiculous  sometimes  with  his  indolence 
and  affectation,  but  he  has  been  so  spoiled  and  flat- 
tered by  the  set  he  lives  in — ^it  is  only  manner^ 
whenever  he  is  really  called  upon  to  act,  you  have  no 
notion  what  good  sense  and  right  feeling  he  displays. 
Dear  Laura,  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  so  unhappy !" 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  Miss  Peyton 
coloured  slightly ;  as  it  proceeded  her  eyes  sparkled, 
and  any  one  less  occupied  with  their  own  feelings  than 
was  Annie  Grant,  might  have  observed  that  tears 
glistened  in  them ;  but  at  its  conclusion  she  observed 
in  her  usual  quiet  tone,— 

"  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Leicester  is  unhappy." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,"  re- 
turned Annie,  her  cheeks  glowing  and  her  eyes 
beaming  with  the  interest  she  took  in  the  subject ; 
*'  he  was  so  wretched  all  yesterday  evening ;  he  ate 
no  supper,  and  sat  moping  in  comers,  as  unlike  his 
natural  happy  self  as  possible." 

"  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  ordered  post-horses  at 
eight  o'clock  this  morning !  **  inquired  Laura. 

"  No !  you  don't  mean  it ! "  exclaimed  Annie, 
chisping  her  hands  in  dismay.  ''Oh!  I  hope  he  is 
not  gone  I " 

*'  You  may  depend  upon  it  he  is,"  rejoined  Miss 
Peyton,  turning  to  the  glass,  avowedly  to  smooth  her 
glossy  hair,  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
require  that  process,  but  in  reality  to  hide  a  smile. 
"He  must  be  on  his  way  to  town  by  this  time,  unless 
anything  has  occurred  this  morning  to  cause  him  to 
alter  his  determination." 

"That  is  impossible,"  returned  Annie  quickly;  then 
adding  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  reproach,  "  Oh  Laura ! 
how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  let  him  go  F "  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  And  Laura,  that  heartless 
young  hysena  of  fashionable  life,  that  savage  specimen 
of  the  perfidious  sex  of  whom  a  poet  sings,— 

"  Woman,  though  so  mild  she  seem, 
Will  take  your  heart  and  tantalize  it. 
Were  it  made  of  Portland  stone. 
She'd  manage  to  MacAdamize  it;" 

what  do  you  suppose  she  did  on  the  occasion? 
Nothing  wonderful,  and  yet  the  best  thing  she  could, 
for  she  wreathed  her  soft  arms  round  Annie's  neck, 
and  kissing  away  her  tears,  whispered  in  a  few  simple 
touching  words  the  secret  of  her  happy  love. 

Now  let  us  shake  the  kaleidoscope  and  take  a  peep 
at  another  combination  of  our  dramatis  persona  at  this 
particular  phase  of  their  destinies.  Lord  Bellefield 
is  breakfasting  in  his  private  sitting  room ;  a  bright 
fire  blazes  on  the  hearth ;  close  to  it  has  been  drawn 
a  sofa,  upon  which,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown  of  rich 


I  brocaded  silk,  lounges  the  tenant  of  the  apartment ; 
a  breakfast  table  stands  by  the  sofa,  on  which  are 
phiced  an  empty  coffee  cup,  a  small  flLask  of  Frendi 
brandy,  and  a  liqueur  glass,  together  with  a  plate  of 
toast  apparently  scarcely  touched,  a  cut  glass  saucer 
contaiidng  marmakde,  and  a  cigar-case.  His  lordship 
appean  to  be  by  no  means  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  sat  up  the  previous  night  some  two  boors 
after  the  ball  was  over,  playing  Eeari^  with  certain 
intimates  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
invited  to  Broadhurat,  during  which  time  he  had  con- 
trived to  lose  between  200/.  and  300/.  Earlier  in  the 
day  he  had  formed  a  canvassing  engagement  with 
General  Grant  for  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  which  obliged  him  to  rise  sooner  than  was 
by  any  means  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  or  consonant 
with  his  usual  habits;  and,  lastly,  he  expected  an 
important  letter,  and  the  post  was  late.  While  he 
was  pondering  this  agglomerate  (to  choose  an  eupho- 
nious word,)  of  small  evils,  the  door  opened  noi^essly, 
and  Antoine,  the  French  valet,  carrying  a  well-bmshed 
coat  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby,  stole  on 
tiptoe  across  the  room.  Lord  Bellefield,  whose  head 
was  turned  away  from  the  door,  stretched  out  his 
hand,  exclaiming  impatiently, "  Well,  where  are  they  ?  " 
"Hilar/"  returned  the  astonished  Frenchman, 
who  in  his  interest  about  the  coat  had  dean  forgotten 
the  lettera. 

"The  letters,  fool,  where  are  theyP"  reiterated 
his  lordship  angrily. 

**  Mille  pardons,  Milor;'  but  ven  I'  did  valk  mysdf 
up  zie  stair,  I  am  not  avare  dat  zie  lettairs  had  made 
zemselves  to  arrive,"  rejoined  Antoine  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile,  as  if  he  had  done  something  clever. 
"  Did  you  ask  ?"  returned  his  master  with  a  frown. 
"  I^OH  pas  preeisemeut — ^I  did  not  exactly  demand," 
stammered  Antoine,  with  (this  time)  a  deprecatory 
smile. 

Lord  Bellefield's  only  reply  was  an  oath ;  then, 
seeing  the  man  remained,  uncertain  what  to  do^  he 
added, 

"  Go  down  again  directly,  idiot,  and  don't  reiuin 
again  without  my  letten,  unless—^'  a  menacing 
gesture  of  his  clenched  fist  supplied  the  blank,  and 
the  valet  quitted  the  room,  muttering,  with  a  shrugs 
as  he  closed  the  door,  **Qu*iis  sont  bariarest  ces 
Anglais  ;  but,  parbleu,  like  all  zie  savage,  dey  are  made 
of  gold— tfA  /  bien^  <^esi  egal^ — he  sbdl  pay  me  tcU 
for  him." 

Lord  Bellefield  was  not  fated  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  peace  that  morning,  for  scarcely  had  his  serrant 
closed  the  door,  ere  some  one  else  tapped  at  it. 
"  Come  in,"  shouted  the  victimized  peer,  ^tpending 
a  wish  concerning  his  visitor,  of  which  the  most 
charitable  view  we  can  take  is  that  he  was  desiroaa  of 
offering  him  a  warm  reception ;  however  this  may  be, 
Charles  Leicester  (for  he  it  was  to  whose  lot  his 
brother's  left  handed  benedicticm  had  fallen,)  entered 
the  room,  his  face  refiecting  the  joy  of  his  hearty  and 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place, 
seated  himself  thereupon*  and  began  rubbing  his  hands 
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with  a  degree  of  energy  totally  opposed  to  bis  usual 
listless  indifference. 

"  Is  there  no  other  fire  in  the  house,  that  you  are 
necessitated  to  come  and  warm  your  hands  here,  Mr. 
Leicester  P  I  fancied  you  were  aware  that  if  there 
is  one  thing  in  the  world  which  annoys  mc  more  than 
another,  it  is  to  be  intruded  on  in  a  morning/' 
obserred  his  lordship  pettishly.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  catching  sight  of  his  brother's  face,  he  con- 
tinued, "  What  on  earth  are  you  looking  so  absurdly 
happy  about  ?  " 

"  Now,  don't  growl  this  morning,  BeUe;  be  a  little 
bit  like  a  brother  for  once  in  your  life.  I'm  come  to 
receive  your  congratulations,"  returned  Leicester. 

"  Has  your  Jewish  money-lender  turned  Christian 
and  burned  his  books,  like  the  magicians  of  old  ? " 
inquired  Bellefield  sarcastically. 

"Something  almost  as  wonderful,"  replied  his 
brother,  "  for  I  live  in  good  hopes  of  paying  him." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  my  father  is  going 
to  be  such  a  confounded  fool  as  to  pay  your  debts  ?  " 
continued  Bellefield,  springmg  up  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment;  "I  swear  I'll  not  allow  it;  he'll 
burden  the  estates  so  that  when  I  come  into  the  title 
I  shall  be  a  beggar." 

"  Keep  yourself  cool,  my  good  brother ;  you  might 
be  sure  I  should  never  in  my  wildest  moments  dream 
of  asking  you  to  congratulate  me  on  any  good  fortune 
which  could  by  the  most  remote  contingency  either 
affect  your  interests,  or  interfere  with  your  ease  and 
comfort,"  replied  Leicester,  for  once  provoked  to  say  a 
cutting  thing  by  his  brother's  intense  selfishness. 

"  Really,  Charles,  I'm  in  no  humour  for  foolery  or 
impertinence,"  said  Lord  Bellefield  snappishly ;  '^  if 
there's  anything  you  wish  me  to  know,  tell  it  at  once ; 
if  not,  I  am  expecting  important  letters,  and  should 
be  glad  to  be  alone." 

"  What  should  you  say  if  you  heard  I  was  going  to 
be  hanged.  Belle  ?  "  asked  Charley. 

"  Wish  you  joy  of  your  exalted  destiny,  and  think 
things  might  have  been  worse,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Apply  both  the  wish  and  the  reflection  to  the 
present  emergency,"  returned  Leicester ;  "  for  I'm  in 
nearly  as  sad  a  case — ^I'm  going  to  be  married." 

"  On  the  principle  that  what  is  not  enough  to  keep 
one,  may  support  two,  I  suppose ! "  rejoined  Lord 
Bellefield  in  a  tone  of  the  most  bitter  contempt; 
"  Well,  I  did  not  think— but  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
affair  entirely — only  mind  this ;  the  property  is 
strictly  entailed,  my  father  can  do  nothing  without  my 
consent,  and  if  you  expect  that  you're  to  be  supported 
in  idleness  at  our  expense—" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  expect  nothing  of  the  kind," 
returned  Charley,  caressing  his  whiskers ;  "  my  wife 
and  I  mean  to  set  up  a  cigar  divan,  and  all  we  shall 
look  for  from  you  is  your  <}ustom ;  we  certainly  do 
hope  to  make  a  decent  living  out  of  that." 

Lord  Bellefield  uttered  an  exclamation  expressive 
of  disgust,  and  then  inquired  abruptly, 
"  Well,  who  is  the  woman?" 
"She  isn't  exactly  a  woman,"  returned  Charley, 


meekly ;  "  that  is,  of  course,  speaking  literally  and  in 
a  zoological  point  of  view,  she  is  a  woman,  but  in  the 
language  of  civilized  society  she  is  a  something  more 
than  a  mere  woman — for  instance,  by  birth  she  is  a 
lady;  nature  has  bestowed  on  her  that  somewhat 
unusual  feminine  attribute,  a  mind,  to  which  art, 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  educational 
sciences,  has  added  cultivation;   then  she  ha»  the 

sweetest,  most  loveable  disposition " 

"There  !  spare  me  your  lovers'  raptures,"  returned 
Lord  Bellefield,  "  of  all  stale  trash,  they  are  the  most 
sickening ;  and  tell  me  plainly  in  five  words,  who  she 
is,  and  what  she  Atf#." 

"  Laura  Peyton— heiress,  value  unknown,"  returned 
Leicester  emphatically  and  concisely. 

"Miss  Peyton!"  exclaimed  Lord  Bellefield  in 
surprise.  "  My  dear  Charles,"  he  continued,  in  a  more 
cordial  tone  than  he  had  yet  used,  "  do  you  really  mean 
that  you're  engaged  to  Laura  Peyton  P  Why,  she  is 
said  to  have  between  four  and  five  thousand  a-year 

in  the  funds,  besides  a  princely  estate  iji ^shire ; 

are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Never  was  so  much  so  about  anything  before  in  my 
life,"  returned  Leicester.  "  If  I  don't  marry  Laura 
Peyton,  and  that  very  soon  too,  I  shall  do  something 
so  desperate,  that  society  had  better  shut  up  shop  at 
once,  for  it's  safe  to  be  'uprooted  from  its  very 
foundations,'  as  the  conservative  papers  say  if  a 
poor  devil  of  a  chartist  happens  to  strop  his  razor 
before  committing  the  '  overt  act '  by  which  he  cuts 
his  own  throat." 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Lord  Bellefield,  as  he 
became  convinced  that  his  brother  was  really  in 
earnest,  "  'pon  my  word,  you've  phiyed  your  cards 
deuced ly  well.  I  declare,  if  I  hadn't  been  booked  for 
little  Annie  here,  I  wouldn't  have  minded  marrying 
the  girl  myself.  Why,  Charley,  you'll  actually  become 
a  creditable  member  of  society." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  dooii  and 
Antoine  made  his  appearance,  breathless  with  the 
haste  in  which  he  had  run  up  stairs. 

"  Ettfifi  elles  Hont  arrivees,^*  he  exclaimed,  handing 
the  letters  on  a  silver  waiter ;  "  vhy  for  they  vos  « 
tard,  zie  postman,  he  did  slip  up  on  von  vot  you  call — 
{ah  /  quHU  sont  difficilet,  ce»  saeres  mots  Anglais,)  slid  ? 
oui  !  oui !  he  did  slip  himself  on  von  slid,  and  tumbled 
into  two  ditches." 

Lord  Bellefield  seized  the  letters  eagerly :  signing  to 
the  valet  to  leave  the  room,  without  heeding  his  lucid 
explanation  of  the  delay,  he  selected  one  in  a  particular 
handwriting,  and  tearing  it  open,  hastily  perused  the 
first  few  lines ;  then  rubbing  his  hands  he  exclaimed 

with  an  oath — "  By 1  Beppo's  won  and  I'm  a 

clear  12,000/.  in  pocket — Charley,  boy,"  he  continued 
with  a  sudden  impulse  of  generosity,  (for  no  one  is  all 
bad,)  "  how  much  ax*e  your  debts  P  " 

"I  belieye  about  2000/.  would  cover  them,"  re- 
tunied  Leicester. 

"Then  I'll  clear  you,  old  fellow,"  replied  Lord 
Bellefield,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "and  you 
shall  marry  your  rich  bride,  a  free  man." 
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"  My  dear  Bellefield,  I  can't  allow  it — ^you  are  too 
kind — ^I — ^I  really  doii*t  know  how  to  thank  you — I 
cau*t  think  what's  come  to  every  body  this  morning," 
cried  poor  Charley,  as,  fairly  overpowered  by  his  good 
fortune,  he  seized  Lord  BeUelield's  hand  and  wrung  it 
warmly.  At  that  moment  those  two  men,  each  warped 
and  luurdened  differently,  as  their  dispositions  differed, 
by  the  world's  evil  influence,  felt  more  as  brothers 
should  feel  towards  each  other  than  they  had  done 
since  they  pUyed  together  years  ago  as  little  children 
at  their  mother's  knee.  With  one  the  kindly  feeling 
thus  revived  was  never  again  entirely  forgotten;  with 
the  other — ^but  we  will  not  anticipate. 

Chapteb  XXVI. 

OEGIKS  ABBUPTLT  AKD  BKDS  UNCOXFORTABLT. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  for  I  can  see  by  your  eyes  that 
you  have  something  you  wish  to  ask  me,  Walter," 
observed  Lewis,  as  his  pupil  stood  before  him  ner- 
vously moving  his  feet  and  twisting  the  lash  of  a  dog- 
whip  round  his  hands. 

"  Only  Millar  wanted—that  is,  he  didn't  want,  but 
he  said  he  would  take  me  out  with  liim  to  sec  him 
shoot  Hiose  great  pretty  birds." 

"  Pheasants,"  suggested  Lewis. 

"Yes,  to  see  him  shoot  pheasants,"  continued 
Walter,  "  if  you  would  let  me  go.  Millar  says,"  he 
added,  seeing  that  Lewis  appeared  doubtful,  '*  Millar 
says  all  real  gentlemen  like  shooting,  and  that  I'm 
quite  old  enough  to  learn." 

One  great  change  wrought  in  Walter  since  he  had 
been  under  Lewis's  direction, — a  change  from  which 
his  tutor  augured  the  most  favourable  results, — was 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  those  fits  of  morbid 
despondency  and  indifference  to  external  objects,  at 
times  almost  amounting  to  unconscious  imbecility,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  been  subject ;  it  was  therefore 
a  part  of  Lewis's  system  to  encourage  him  to  follow 
up  vigorously  any  pursuit  for  which  he  evinced  the 
slightest  predilection;  indeed,  so  effectual  a  means  did 
he  consider  this  of  arousing  his  faculties,  that  he 
often  sacrificed  to  it  the  daily  routine  of  mechanical 
teaching.  Having,  therefore,  run  over  in  his  mind 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  decided  that  if  he  accompanied 
his  pupil,  no  danger  could  accrue,  he  graciously  gave 
his  consent,  and  having  encased  his  feet  in  a  stout 
pair  of  boots,  and  seen  that  Walter  followed  his  ex- 
ample, both  master  and  pupil  hastened  to  the  stable- 
yard  to  join  the  worthy  individual  with  whom  the  expe- 
dition had  originated. 

Millar,  who,  as  the  reader  has  probably  ere  this 
divined,  was  none  other  thau  Qeneral  Grant's  head 
gamekeeper,  appeared  anxious  to  be  off  without 
delay,  as  he  had  received  orders  to  kill  a  certain 
amount  of  game,  which  was  required  for  a  forth- 
coming dinner-party.  The  morning  was,  as  we  have 
ahready  said,  lovely,  and  Lewis  enjoyed  the  brisk  walk 
through  some  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery  the  country  afforded,  with  a  degree  of  £est 
at  which  he  was  himself  surprised.    The  pheasants. 


however, — not  being  endowed  with  such  super-omi 
thological  resignation  as  certain  water  fowl,  ^\\o, 
when  required  for  culinary  purposes,  were  invited,  is 
the  nursery  rhyme  relates,  to  their  own  cxccutiow 
by  the  unalluring  couplet 

"Pilly  dilly  dilly  ducbi,  come  and  be  killed  !-- 

appeared  singularly  unwilling  to  face  death  at  that  par 
ticular  epoch,  and  contrived  accordingly  by  sane  means 
or  other  to  render  themselves  invisible.  In  vain  did 
Millar  try  the  choicest  spinnies,  in  vain  did  he  scramble 
through  impossible  hedges,  where  gaps  there  were  none, 
rendering  himself  a  very  pincushion  for  thorns ;  in  tain 
did  he  creep  along  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  diy 
ditehea,  till  from  the  waist  downwards  he  looked  more 
like  a  geological  specimen,  than  a  leather-gaitend 
and  corduroyed  Cliristian ;  still  the  obdurate  pheasants 
refused  to  stand  fire,  either  present  or  proepectire 
(gun  or  kitchen),  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours'  hard 
walking  through  the  choicest  preserves,  the  disconso- 
late gamekeeper  had  only  succeeded  in  bagging  i 
brace.  A.t  length  completely  disheartened,  he  cune 
to  anchor  on  a  style,  and  produced  a  flask  of  spirits, 
with  the  contents  of  which,  (after  fruitlessly  pressing 
Lewis  and  Walter  to  partake  thereof,)  he  proceeded 
to  regale  himself.  Finding  himself  the  better  for 
this  presoription,  he  shouted  to  a  diaherelled  indi- 
vidual yclept  the  beater,  who  for  the  trifling  conside- 
ration of  eighteen-peuce  per  diem,  and  a  meal  of  broken 
victuals,  delivered  himself  over  to  the  agreeable 
certainty  of  being  wet  /o  the  skin,  and  scratched  nd 
torn  tknmgh  it,  with  the  by-no-means-remote  con- 
tingency of  getting  accidentally  shot  into  the  bargain. 
The  creature  who  appeared  in  answer  to  this  summons, 
and  who  in  spite  of  the  uncomfortable  description  we 
have  given  of  his  occupation,  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
day's  sport  excessively,  was  too  old  for  a  boy  and  too  > 
young  for  a  man.  His  face  was,  of  course,  scratched 
and  bleeding,  and  Ids  elf  locks,  drenched  with  the  boar 
frost,  now  melted  into  a  species  fA  half  froaen  gelatine, 
gave  him  a  strange  unearthly  appeaianoe.  His 
clothing,  if  rags  which  looked  like  the  ctst-of 
garments  of  an  indigent  scarecrow  deserved  the 
name,  was  so  tattered  and  torn,  that  the  fact  of 
their  hanging  Upon  him  at  all  was  calculated  to  shake 
one's  faith  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  till 
one  gained  a  due  to  the  mystery  by  leooUecting  the 
antagonistic  principle  "attraction  of  cohesion;"  the 
only  personal  attraction  by  the  way,  (save  a  pair  0/ 
clear  grey  eyes  givmg  a  shrewd  expression  to  his  face,) 
that  our  friend  possessed. 

*«  ViUiam,"  began  his  superior,— and  here  let  it  he 
remarked  parenthetically  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
this  excellent  gamekeeper  invariably  to  address  his 
satellite  for  the  time  being,  as  ••Villiam,'*  uttcrlr 
disregarding  the  occasional  fact  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  youth  had  seen  fit  to  call  him  otherwise,— 
"Villiam,"  observed  Mr.  Millar,  "you're  vet." 
Tliis  being  an  incontrovertible  certainty,  evident  tj 
the  meanest  capacity,  "Villiam"  did  not  fcelcaliiJ 
upon  to  reply  in  words,  merely  shaking  himself  like  a 
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Newfoundland  dog,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders, 
and  glancing  wistfully  at  the  flask.  "  Yer  vet  right 
thro'  yer,  Villiam,"  resumed  his  employer  dogmati- 
cally ;  "80  shore  a  drop  o'  tliis  here  down  yer  throat, 
and  make  spurrits  and  rater  of  yerself." 

To  this  proposition  "Villiam"  replied  by  stretching 
out  his  hand,  grasping  the  flask  eagerly,  then  tugging 
at  a  tangled  lock  of  hair  on  his  forehead,  as  a  saluta- 
tion to  the  assembled  company,  and  growling  out  in  a 
hoarse  darhp  voice,  "  Here's  wushin  hall  yer  'ealths," 
he  proceeded  to  do  his  spiriting,  though  by  no  means 
as  gently  as  the  delicate  Ariel  was  accustomed  to 
perform  that  operation.  Having  thus  qualified  his 
cold-water  system,  by  the  introduction  of  alcohol,  the 
spirit  moved  him  and  he  spake. 

"Yer  aint  bagged  much  game,  Master,  this 
momin*,  T  reckon  ?  " 

"  Not  1,"  was  the  reply,  "no  man  can't  shoot 
things  as  aint  there  to  be  shot,  yer  know,  Villiam ;  I 
can't  think  vot's  got  all  the  game." 

"  They  do  tell  I  as  pheasands  as  looks  wery  like 
oum,  goes  to  Lunnun  in  t*carrier*s  cart  twice  a-veek," 
observed  Villiam,  in  a  dreamy,  absent  kind  of  manner, 
as  if  the  remark  were  totally  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

••  Ah!  that's  vot  yer  hear,  is  it,  Villiam  ?"  returned 
Millar,  carelessly ;  **  hif  that's  the  case,  I  suppose, 
(for  'taint  likely  they  valks  there  of  theirselves,) 
somebody  must  take  'em  ?  "   . 

'*  Tliat  w  right.  Master,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Has  it  hever  cum  across  yer — ^take  another  drop 
of  spurrits,  Villiam ;  yer  vet,— has  it  hever  cum  across 
yer  who  that  somebody  his  ?"  demanded  Millar,  in  an 
easy,  careless  tone  of  voice. 

"  His  it  true  as  ther  General  thinks  o'  puttin'  hon 
a  second  hunder  keeper?"  rejoined  "Villiam,"  re- 
plying, like  an  Irish  echo,  by  another  question. 

"  Ili'm  avake,  Villiam,"  returned  his  patron,  with  an 
encouraging  wink,  "  it  Ccrtingly  his  possibul  hif  I  vas 
to  tell  ther  General  that  I  knowed  a  quick,  hintelligent 
lad  has  might  be  wery  useful  in  eatchin  poachers, — ^}er 
understand,  Villiam, — sich  a  thing  might  cum  about." 

"In  that  case  hi'm  free  to  mention  that  hi  see 
tliree  coves  a  cummin'  hout  o'  Todsholc  Spinney  vith 
a  sack  as  vosn't  haltogitlier  hempty,  a'twecn  three 
and  four  o'clock  this  here  blessed  momin*." 

"  And  vot  might  yer  be  a'  doiu'  yersclf,  hout  o'  bed 
at  that  time  o'  iiight,  Villiam?"  inquired  Millar, 
suspiciously. 

"A  lying  in  a  dry  ditch  vith  my  hcycs  open," 
returned  the  imp,  significantly. 

"I  sees!"  rejoined  the  keeper,  reflectively,  "yer 
didn't  happen  haccidentally  to  know  any  o*  they 
three  coves,  Villiam,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Ther  von  has  carried  the  sack  wornt  haltogithcr 
unlike  long  Hardy,  the  blacksmith,"  was  the  reply. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Millar  meditated  for  some  minutes 
in  silence  on  the  information  thus  acquired;  then, 
rousing  himself  with  a  sudden  start,  he  observed,— 
"  Now,  Villiam,  hif  you'll  be  so  hobliging  has  to  beat 
along  that  ere  edge-row  to  the  right,  vc'll  see  hif  \q 


can  knock  hover  another  brace  o'  longtails,  and  vc 
can  talk  about  Mr.  Hardy  ven  ve  have  finished  our 
day's  vork.  There's  a  precious  young  limb  o'  vicked- 
ness,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lewis  as  the  boy  got  out 
of  earshot,  "he's  ron  hof  *em,  bless  yer,  only  lie's 
turned  again  'em  vith  a  mercenary  view,  hof  getting 
a  hunder  keeper's  sitivation." 

"  In  which  rascality  do  you  mean  to  allow  him  to 
succeed?"  asked  Lewis. 

"  Not  by  no  manner  o'  means, — ^halways  supposing  I 
can  pump  him  dry  without,"  was  the  prudent  reply, 
and,  shouldering  his  double-barrel,  the  gamekeeper 
quitted  his  peroh  on  the  stile,  and  resumed  his 
shooting. 

Whether  the  intelligence  he  had  received  had  af- 
fected his  nervous  system,  (reserving  for  future  discus- 
sion the  more  doubtful  question  of  his  possessing  such 
an  aristocratic  organization,)  or  whether  in  the  eicite- 
ment  of  the  moment  he  had  allowed  himself  to  imbibe 
an  unusually  liberal  allowance  of  the  contents  of  the 
spirit-flask,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  certain  it 
is  that  he  missed  consecutirely  two  as  fair  shots  as  erer 
presented  themselves  to  the  gun  of  a  sportsman,  and 
ended  by  wounding,  without  bringing  down,  a  young 
hen  pheasant,  despite  the  warning  ciy  of  "ware  hen" 
from  the  perfidious  "Villiam,"  then  located  in  a 
quagmire. 

"Veil,  I  never  did!"  exclaimed  the  nnfortunate 
perpetrator  of  this,  the  greatest  crime,  which  in  a 
gamekeeper's  opinion  sportsman  can  commit,  "I 
aven't  done  sich  a  think  has  that  since  I  wos  a  boy  o' 
thirteen  year  old,  and  father  quilted  me  with  the 
dog-whip  for  it,  and  sarve  me  right  too.  This  here's 
a  werry  snipey  bit,  too,"  he  continued,  dejectedlyi 
"  but  hif  I  can't  'it  a  pheasant,  hit's  useless  to  'old  up 
my  gun  hat  a  snipe." . 

"  Your  ill-luck  in  the  morning  has  made  you  im- 
patient, and  spoiled  your  b.-ooting,"  observed  Lewis, 
wishing  good-naturedly  to  propitiate  his  companion. 

This  speech,  however,  seemed  to  produce  just  a 
contrary  effect,  for  Milkr  answered  gruffly,  "  Perhaps, 
Mister,  you  fancies  as  you  can  do  better  yourself;  hif 
so,  you're  velcome  to  take  the  gun  and  try." 

"  I've  no  objection,"  replied  Lewis,  smiling  at  the 
very  evident  contempt  in  which,  as  a  "  Lunnuner," 
his  companion  held  him ;  "  I'll  try  a  shot  or  two,  if 
you  like." 

"Here  you  are,  then,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  as  the 
keeper  handed  him  the  gun,  "the  right  barrel's 
shotted  for  pheasants,  and  the  left  for  snipes ;  so  look 
hout,  and  if  yer  don't  bag  ViUiam,  or  Master  Valter 
here,  hit '11  be  a  mercy,  I  expects." 

If  the  unfortunate  Millar  hoped  to  console  himself 
for  his  own  failure  by  witnessing  a  similar  mt«hap  on 
the  part  of  the  young  tutor,  he  was  once  more  doomed 
to  be  disappointed;  for  scarcely  had  Lewis  token 
possession  of  the  gun,  when  a  splendid  cock-pheasant 
rose  within  distance,  though  farther  off  than  either  of 
the  shots  the  keeper  had  just  missed,  and,  ere  its 
fraudy  plumage  had  well  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun 
above  the  tops  of  the  young  plantation,  fell  to  the' 
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ground,  quiTering  in  tbe  agonies  of  death.  As  the 
smoke  from  the  discharge  cleared  away,  a  snipe, 
scared  alike  Ij  the  report  of  the  gun  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  beater,  sprang  from  a  thick  damp  of 
aUer  boshes,  and  darted  away,  uttering  its  peculiar  cry. 

"No  use— hit's  clean  out  o*  shot,"  exclaimed 
Millar,  as  Levis,  swift  as  thought,  again  raised  the 
guQ  to  his  shoulder.  Slightly  piqued  by  the  keeper's 
contemptuous  manner,  he  determined  not  to  throw 
away  a  chance  of  vindicating  his  skill  as  a  marksman, 
and  though  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  of  success,  on 
the  "nothing  renture  nothing  have"  principle,  the 
instant  he  got  a  clear  sight  of  the  bird,  he  bUized  away 
at  it.  Great  then  was  Ids  delight  to  perceive  the  snipe 
suddenly  tower  upwards,  and  then  drop  to  the  ground, 
as  if  struck  by  lightning. 

"Yel,  if  that  hain't  a  clever  shot!"  ejaculated 
Millar,  surprised  into  admiration  in  spite  of  himself, 
"  bless'd  if  yer  'aven't  tuk  the  shine  hout  of  me 
properly.  I  thort  yer  vos  a  regular  green  un,  but  I'm 
free  to  confess  I  couldn't  ave  killed  that  ere  bird  at 
that  distance  ther  best  o'  times." 

'*  Nor  have  I,  it  seems,"  exchiimed  Lewis,  as  the 
snipe,  which  was  only  wounded,  rose,  flew  a  short 
distance,  and  dropped  again. 

"  Hit's  dead  this  time,  I'll  bet  a  quart,"  observed 
Millar,  "hit'll  never  git  hup  no  more,  hif  ve  can 
honly  find  it." 

- 1  think  I  can,"  said  Lewis,  "  I  marked  the  exact 
spot  where  it  fell.  Walter,  do  you  stay  with  Millar 
tfll  1  come  bacL    I  should  not  like  to  lose  it." 

So  saying,  Lewis»  completely  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  sport,  returned  the  gun  to  its 
owner,  and  dashing  the  branches  aside,  bounded  for- 
ward, and  was  soon  hidden  amongst  the  trees,  as  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  dense  underwood  towards 
the  spot  where  he  trusted  to  find  the  snipe.  With 
some  difficulty,  and  after  much  energetic  scrambling, 
Lewis  reached  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  bird 
fall,  but  even  then  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  to  find 
it,  nor  was  it  till  he  had  nearly  decided  that  he  must 
relinquish  the  search,  that  he  discovered  his  victim 
caught  in  a  forked  branch,  and  perfectly  dead.  Having 
secured  his  prize,  the  next  object  was  to  rejoin  his 
companions,  and  this  accordingly  he  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  without  delay ;  but  since  the  days  of  pious 
iEneas,  the  task  of  retracing  our  steps,  the  "  rcvocare 
gradus,"  has  been  a  work'  of  difficulty,  more  espe- 
cially if  we  have  begun  by  taking  a  few  in  a  wrong 
direction,  and  Lewis's  case  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  After  one  or  two  wrong  turns,  he  became 
completely  bewildered,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  should 
never  discover  his  right  course  while  surrounded  by 
the  thick  underwood,  he  struck  into  the  first  path 
which  presented  itself,  and  following  its  windings, 
found  himself,  almost  immediately,  close  to  the  hedge 
which  separated  that  side  of  the  plantation  from  a 
grass-field  beyond.  As  he  made  his  way  towards  a  gap 
in  this  hedge,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  on  approaching  the  spot,  he  per- 
ceived two  persons  in  earnest  conversation.     They 


^ere  a  mim  and  a  girl,  the  former,  who  wore  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman,  having  his  arm  round  his  ooa- 
panion's  waist.  The  interview  seemed,  however, 
about  to  terminate,  for  as  Lewis  paused,  nnoert&in 
whether  or  not  to  make  himself  known  to  the  lovers^ 
(for  such  he  conjectured  them  to  be,)  the  gentleman 
stooped,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  damsel's  brow,  then 
saying,  "  liemember,  you  have  promised !"  loosed  the 
bridle  of  a  horse,  which  was  fastened  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  hastilr 
away.  Not,  however,  before  Lewis  had  recognised 
the  features  of  Lord  Bellefield. 

Surprise  at  this  discovery  was  the  first  feeling  of 
which  Lewis  was  conscious,  then  a  sudden  desire 
seized  him  to  ascertain  who  the  giri  could  be,  and 
without  waiting  to  reflect  on  what  farther  oonrsc  it 
might  be  advisable  for  him  to  pursue,  he  crossed 
the  gap,  sprang  over  the  ^itch  beyond,  and  presented 
himself  before  her.  With  a  violent  start  and  a  slight 
scream  at  this  sudden  apparition,  the  girl  raised  her 
head,  disclosing  to  Lewis  the  intelligent  face  and 
earnest  eyes  of  the  joung  female  who  had  accosted 
him  on  the  previous  evening,  immediately  after  the 
affair  of  the  glove  had  taken  place.  Lewis  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  I  have  startled  you,  I  fear,"  he  began ;  **  I  quitted 
my  companions  to  go  in  seareh  of  a  snipe  I  had  just 
shot,  and,  becoming  bewildered  in  the  wood,  have  con- 
trived to  miss  them.  Hearing  voices  in  this  direction, 
I  jumped  over  the  hedge,  hoping  I  should  find  some 
one  who  could  tell  me  how  to  retrace  my  steps." 

"Were  you  in  the  hazel  walk  when  you  left  your 
party,  sir,"  inquired  the  girl,  in  a  voice  which  faltered 
from  various  conflicting  emotions. 

Lewis  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  she  con- 
tinued, 

*'  Then,  if  you  go  straight  on  till  jou  come  to  the 
comer  of  the  field,  you  will  see  a  gate  on  your  left 
hand ;  get  over  that,  and  follow  the  road  which  leads 
into  the  wood,  and  it  will  bring  you  to  your  friends.'* 

Lewis  thanked  her,  and  then  stood  a  moment 
irresolute,  whether  or  not  to  allude  to  the  parting  he 
had  just  witnessed.  It  was  no  affair  of  his,  and  yet 
could  he  answer  it  to  his  conscience  not  to  warn  her 
against  the  designs  which,  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt.  Lord  Bellefield  entertained  against  her? 

"  Do  not  think  me  interfering  without  reason,"  he 
'observed,  "  but  I  was  an  involuntary  witness  to  your 
parting  with  that  gentleman,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  name  and  position  P" 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes,  and,  alter  a  pause, 
murmured  that  she  knew  he  was  very  rich. 

"And  his  name P"  urged  Lewis. 

"  Mr.  Leicester,  brother  to  the  young  lord,'*  she 
believed. 

"  He  has  told  you  that,  has  he  ?"  returned  Lewis 
sternly ;  "  and  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  inquire  of 
the  servants  last  night  whether  your  wealthy  adniiier 
had  revealed  to  you  his  real  name  P" 

"  No ;  she  had  never  doubted  that  he  had  done  so." 

"And  perhaps  were  unwilling  to  call  attention  to 
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jodr  connexion  with  him,  by  making  the  inquiry  P  " 
resumed  Lewis. 

A  bright  blush  prored  that  he  had  hit  upon  the 
truth;  but  the  probing  nature  of  his  questions  roused 
the  girl's  spirit,  and,  raising  her  eyes,  she  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  as  she  in  her  turn  inquired, 

"And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?  and  what  right  hare 
you  to  question  me  in  this  way  V 

*'My  name  is  Lewis  Arundel ;  I  reside  at  Broad- 
hunt,  as  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Desborough,"  was  the 
reply;  ''and  my  right  to  ask  you  these  questions,  is 
the  right  every  man  possesses  to  do  liis  best  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  a  heartless  libertine;  for 
such  I  take  your  friend  to  be,  and  now  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  for  thinking  him  so.  Li  the  first  place, 
he  has  not  told  you  lus  true  name :  he  is  not  Lord 
Bellefield's  brother,  as  he  pretends,  but  Lord  Belle- 
field  himself;  aiid  in  the  second  place,  at  the  very 
momeut  when  he  is  making  professions  of  affection 
here  to  you,  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  cousin 
the  daughter  of  General  Grant." 

"  It  is  not  true,  you  hate  him,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  flashing  eyes;  "you  quarrelled  with  him  last 
night,  and  now  you  seek  to  revenge  yourself  by 
sowing  dissension  between  him  and  me,  but  you  shall 
not  succeed.  I  see  through  your  meanness,  and 
despise  you  for  it." 

"  Girl,  you  are  infatuated,"  returned  Lewis  angrily, 
"  and  must  reap  the  fruits  of  your  obstinate  folly.  I 
spoke  only  for  your  good,  and  told  you  the  simple 
truth ;  if  you  choose  to  disbelieve  me,  the  sin  will  lie 
at  your  door,  and  not  mine." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  left  her.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  gate  into  the  wood,  his  conscience 
began  to  reproach  him  for  having  been  too  hasty.  He 
looked  back  to  see  if  the  girl  were  still  there ;  she  had 
not  moved  from  the  spot  where  he  had  quitted  her, 
but  stood  motionless,  apparently  buried  in  the  deepest 
thought.  Suddenly  observing  that  his  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  her,  she  started,  and,  drawing  her 
shawl  closer  around  her,  hurried  away  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Lewis  watched  her  retreating  figure  till  it 
became  no  longer  visible ;  then,  getting  over  the  gate, 
he  walked  leisurely  along  the  turfed  road  to  rejoin  his 
companions.  He  was  no  coward,  far  from  it;  but  had  he 
known  that  at  that  moment  a  gun-barrel  covered  him, 
levelled  by  the  stalwart  arm  and  keen  eye  of  one  before 
whose  unerring  aim  by  the  broad  light  of  day,  or  be- 
neath the  cold  rays  of  the  moon,  hare,  pheasant,  or 
partridge  fell  like  leaves  in  autumn, — one  who,  hiding 
from  the  gaze  of  men,  liad  witnessed  his  parting  firom 
the  girl,  not  five  minutes  since ; — ^had  he  known  the  deep 
interest  felt  for  her  by  this  person,  and  how,  his 
suspicions  being  aroused,  he  had  watched  day  after 
day  to  discover  the  features  of  her  clandestine  suitor, 
I  but  had  never  succeeded,  till,  creeping  through  the 
bushes,  he  had  accidentally  come  up  at  the  moment 
when  Lewis,  having  spoken  eagerly  to  her,  turned 
and  left  the  spot ;  had  he  known  the  struggle  between 
the  good  and  evil  principle  in  that  man's  heart,— a 
struggle  on  the  result  of  which  depended  life  or  death; 


had  he  known  all  this,  Lewis  Arundel,  though  a  brave 
man,  would  scarcely  have  paced  that  greenwood  alley 
with  a  pulse  so  calm,  a  brow  so  unruffled  and  serene. 

{To  be  eoniinued.) 


THE  OLD  PEW. 

BT  AKirS  ▲.   FBBXOVT. 

Oh  !  the  old  pew  at  church,  where  in  childhood  I  eat, 
With  its  warm  crimson  cushions,  and  rush-woven  mat, 
In  each  act  and  each  feeling  of  life  't  has  borne  part, 
It  is  link'd  with  my  memory,  shrined  in  my  heart. 

When  first  a  young  thing  on  the  seat  perch'd  I  stood, 
And  was  coax'd  with  a  sweetmeat  or  otke  to  be  good. 
Many  times  with  a  run  and  a  bump  I  came  down, 
Which  caused  some  to  smile,  and  miade  others  half  frown. 

Even  now  through  the  distance  of  long  changeful  years, 
I  oft  think  with  a  smile  that  is  yet  dimm*d  by  tears. 
How  I  must  thy  meek  spirit,  dear  mother,  have  tried. 
When  biimfol  of  mischief,  pressing  close  to  thy  side, 

I  puird  the  soft  fur  from  thy  mantle,  then  blew 
The  light  pieces  aloft,  which  attracting  thy  view 
Towards  my  own  laughing  one,  tum'd  thy  grave  gentle 

face. 
Where  the  look  of  reproof  strangely  seem*d  out  of  place. 

Ah  I  gay  thoughtless  child,  though  my  light  footsteps 

trod 
TJnrestrain'd  and  uiiawed  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
When  years  knowledge  brought,  was  it  not  a  worse  part, 
To  walk  there  with  hush'd  tread,  but  a  murmuring  heart  ? 

E*en  the  bright  dreams  of  youth  caught  a  purer  tone  there. 
And  when  first  my  heart  learnt  the  stem  lesson  of  care, 
'Mid  the  storm  and  the  darkness  of  earth's  bitter  grief, 
I  still  there  ever  found  for  my  sorrow  relief. 

Alas  !  both  my  loved  parents  from  life  have  now  past. 
And  change  too,  time's  shadow,  a  dark  gloom  has 

cast 
0*er  that  spot,  where  for  loved  ones  in  vain  I  now  search ; 
Oh  !  a  sad  alter'd  place  is  the  old  pew  at  church. 

But,  though  changed  in  its  aspect,  the  same  as  of  yore 

Is  its  power  the  heart's  vanish'd  peace  to  restore. 

And  the  blest  words  there  heard,  and  the  holy  hymns 

sung, 
Are  the  same  as  on  childhood's  delighted  ear  rung. 

When  the  oigan'srich  notes  through  the  aisles  float  along, 
I  oft  deem  angel  voices  are  mingling  among. 
And  helping  their  music.    Oh  !  in  vain  may  we  search 
For  so  hallow'd  a  spot  as  the  old  pew  at  church. 


THE  VILLA.GE  NOTARY :« 

A  RCKOARIAH  TALE,   BT   BABOH  lOXVttS. 

WnoEVEB  had  looked  into  the  Notary's  house  but 
a  brief  hour,  nay,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  might 
have  been  tempted  to  envy  the  felicity  it  oontamed  : 
Yilma,  radiant  with  love  and  hope;  her  mother, 
beaming  all  over  with  joy  and  maternal  pride ;  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  house  and  everything  in  it, 
breathing  of  modest  contentment  and  domestic  peace. 

All  thb  happiness  was  now  overthrown  in  a  moment. 
Grief,  and  terror,  and  anxiety,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  bitter  repentance,  had  suddenly  swept  across, 

^  Concluded  (torn  p.  SOS- 
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and  withered  all  its  opening  blossoms.  At  the  sound 
of  the  shot,  at  the  shrieks  of  the  household,  the 
neighbours  had  come  nishing  from  their  hotises,  some 
starting  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  robbers,  others  crowd- 
ing into  the  room  where  Akos  lay  wounded,  wonder- 
ing, and,  as  the  mother  well  knew,  making  comments 
on,  the  strange  fact  of  Count  llcty's  son  being  found 
secretly  in  Vilma's  society  at  that  hour.  The 
Notary's  wife  was,  however,  as  yet  quite  unconscious 
that  the  robbery  of  the  important  packet  had  been 
effected :  a  bag  oF  money  that  had  kin  in  the  same 
chest  was  found  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  robbers  had  been  disturbed  in  time  to  frustrate 
their  designs.  She  had,  nerertheless,  ample  cause  for 
sorrow  and  deep  regret  in  the  thought,  that  by  her 
transgression  of  the  commands  of  her  husband,  (the 
first  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of,)  she  had  brought 
grief  and  perhaps  shame  upon  her  daughter,  and  peril 
to  the  life  of  one  scarcely  less  dear.  The  Pastor 
Vandory  was,  however,  among  the  number  of  neigh- 
bours who  had  entered  the  house  soon  after  the 
catastrophe,  and  he  brought  hope  and  comfort,  as  lie 
always  did  wherever  he  came.  The  wound  of  Akos 
he  soon  assured  her  was  by  no  means  dangerous,  and, 
as  Tengelyi  would  certainly  be  detained  from  home  for 
some  time  by  the  elections,  all  might  be  explained 
and  satisfactorily  arranged  before  his  return.  The 
Notary,  however,  was  nearer  than  they  supposed. 

His  enemy,  the  Fiscal  Macskahazy,  relying  on  the 
success  of  his  deeply-laid  scheme  for  the  robbery  of 
the  papers,  had  boldly  challenged  him  to  produce  the 
proofs  of  his  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  declared  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  Tengelyi  was 
a  mere  peasant,  and  had  no  claim  to  a  vote  or  to  any 
political  or  civil  right.  Burning  with  indignation, 
and  nothing  doubting  of  his  ability  to  confound  the 
calumniator,  by  the  immediate  production  of  the 
documents  containing  the  proofs  of  his  nobility,  he 
had  galloped  home  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  arrived 
consequently  just  in  time  to  discover  their  loss. 

In  the  meanwliile,  although  the  purpose  of  the 
Eiscal's  malice  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  Notary  being 
unable  to  produce  the  required  proofs,  he  had  not 
been  altogether  so  successful  in  his  machinations  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

Viola  had  burst  in  on  the  scene  of  villany  at  the 
moment  of  its  completion,  had  wrenched  the  packet 
from  the  robber  who  fired  at  Akos,  but  had  been 
compelled  to  retreat  by  the  alarm  raised,  before  he 
could  restore  it  to  its  owner.  He  had  now  carried  it 
with  him  to  his  place  of  refuge,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  forest  of  St.  Vilmos. 

On  some  of  the  tracts  of  heavy  day  soil  that  occur 
in  many  parts  both  of  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
Theiss,  varying  its  usual  sandy  character,  there  are 
found  extensive  woods  of  ancient  oak,  planted  by  no 
human  hand,  spreading  their  vast  arms  in  all  the  wild 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  rising  majestically  towards 
heaven,  fearing  no. stroke  of  axe;  for  in  this  part  of 
Hungary  the  price  of  wood  is  so  low,  that  the  felling 
of  such  a  tree  would  cost  more  than  it  is  worth,  and 


besides,  from  their  being  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions of  the  Theiss,  the  interior  of  these  fwests  is 
almost  inaccessible.  Fallen  and  rotting  trunks  are  as 
common  as  in  the  primeval  forests  of  America,  bii<1 
almost  the  only  revenue  derived  from  them,  ooasisu 
in  the  vast  quantities  of  acorns,  which  in  good  yean 
yield  a  considerable  profit.  The  time,  perhaps,  maj 
not  be  far  distant,  when  civilication  will  extend  iu 
influence  even  into  the  recesses  of  these  dark  woods 
on  the  Theiss ;  but  though  it  may  make  them  more 
productive,  it  will  certainly  not  render  them  mm 
beautiful. 

Such  a  forest  was  the  wood  of  St.  Yilmos.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  stood  was  almost  oonstanlU 
flooded,  and  it  was  rather  broken  through  than  bounded 
by  the  Theiss,  for  the  oaks  extended  for  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Li  abundant  acorn  yean,  tk 
woods  were  full  of  life  and  noise  with  the  grunti%' 
of  thousands  of  hogs  and  the  whistling  and  singmg 
of  their  attendants,  the  herdsmen;  and  here  and  tbin, 
beneath  the  trees,  were  seen  large  fires,  around  wbicli 
the  men  lay  wrapped  in  their  bundas  or  woollet 
cloaks,  sometimes  amusing  their  leisure  by  cutting 
various  memorials  in  the  rough  bark.  If  you  passea 
through  the  woods  at  such  a  time,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  their  pipes  and  merry  laughter,  you  migbt 
be  tempted  to  envy  the  men  who  oould  be  so  haiipv 
with  so  little,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  cares  tkt 
could  not  be  dispersed  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  reigned  the  most  pro- 
found stilbiess  throughout  the  forest ;  the  oaks,  thb 
year,  had  produced  no  acorns,  and  the  huts  which  the 
swineherds  had  erected  the  preceding  year,  and  which 
they  seldom  oare  to  make  stronger  than  will  serve  fur 
a  temporary  shelter  in  the  worst  weather,  had  nearly 
all  fallen  to  ruins.  Li  one  of  these  huts,  howerer, 
lying  far  (torn  St.  Vilmos,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
the  robber-captain  Viola,  and  his  oompanions,  haJ 
now  found  refuge.  His  band  had  had  at  all  time$ 
a  secure  asylum  in  the  forest :  the  hut  lay  so  hidden 
that  at  twenty  paces  off  you  would  have  no  idea  of  it* 
existence ;  no  pathway  led  nearer  to  it  than  a  oouple  of 
miles,  and  the  wood  was  so  thick  in  this  part,  that 
the  most  determined  of  the  county  Pandours  scarcely 
ventured  into  it,  especially  since  a  commisaioner  and 
two  of  his  men  had  been  shot  in  this  very  spot 
Without  treachery,  Viola  thought  he  might  sleep  as 
securely  here  as  the  king  in  his  palace;  and  scarcch 
any  one  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  place  but  tliose 
who  for  their  own  sakes  would  be  silent.  The  hui 
in  the  comer  of  which  he  was  now  sitting  on  a  liitlc 
barrel,  waa  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  and  though 
it  certainly  did  not  contain  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  convenience,  yet  the  wooden  door  with  wliich 
the  small  entrance  was  secured,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  thatched  roof  had  been  mended  here  and 
there  with  branches,  showed  that  it  had  never  been 
entirely  forsaken.  Along  the  walls  on  both  aides  la; 
bundles  of  straw,  covered  with  their  bundas,  wliicit 
served  the  robbers  for  beds ;  a  board  nailed  upon  four 
feet  in  the  middle  served  for  a  table ;  a  rusty  iron 
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kettle  was  hanging  on  a  book,  and  besides  two  kulacs 
of  liquor,  the  light  of  the  fire  gleamed  on  a  number 
of  weapons.  Near  the  wall,  the  roof  sunk  down  so 
low  tbtft  a  man  could  not  hare  stood  upright  beneath 
it ;  and  since  there  was  no  chimney,  the  smoke  had  to 
find  its  way  out  by  the  door,  and  by  some  holes  in 
the  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  roof,  was  coal  black. 
Viola  sat  lost  in  thought,  gazmg  into  the  fire,  as  the 
Magyar  is  so  apt  to  do,  and  watching  his  two  com- 
panions, as  they  from  time  to  time  stirred  it  up,  or  lay 
extended  in  their  bvndeu  on  the  straw. 

"  I  say,  Butcher,"  said  the  elder  one,  at  length, 
who  was  known  to  the  wiiole  country  by  the  name  of 
Ratz ;  "  don't  you  think  a  mess  of  ^ulyas  *  now  would 
be  a  good  thing?"  And  he  stroked  back  his  grey 
hair,  and  looked  at  the  young  man  with  a  comic 
expression. 

"  The  devil  take  you !"  grumbled  the  other,  "  what 
do  you  talk  about  it  for  ?** 

"And  a  little  tobacco,"  continued  RatE;  "Ithmk 
a  pipe  would  not  be  at  all  amiss  just  now." 

"  Confound  you  1"  exclaimed  with  an  oath  the 
younger  robber,  upon  whose  dull  features  the  signs  of 
habitual  drunkenness  were  obvious ;  "  what's  the  use 
of  talking  about  it  when  a  man  hasn't  got  it  ?" 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?"  said  his  comrade,  looking  at 
him  with  the  quiet  superiority  of  &  robber  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  standing,  who  had  practised  his  profession 
in  six  different  bands,  without  ever  falling  into  the 
bauds  of  the  county. 

"  You're  always  making  jokes  of  that  sort,"  growled 
the  Butcher,  as  he  was  called,  kicking  with  his  foot  a 
piece  of  burning  wood  j  "  we've  been  here  since  early 
morning  without  a  bit  to  put  in  our  mouths,  and  if 
that  lasts,  they  may  as  well  hang  us  as  not,  before 
we're  starved." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  get  something,  then  P" 
said  Ratz,  smiling  rather  scornfully. 

**  What,  when  they'v.e  raised  the  whole  county 
against  us !"  sighed  the  youngster ;  **  give  me  the 
^ulac  here,  that  I  may  drink  at  any  rate." 

"  It's  close  to  you,"  replied  the  elder,  pointing  to 
the  one  which  stood  near  the  Butcher. 

That  latter  shook  his  head.  "  That  won't  do ;  there's 
water  in  that.  Give  me  the  one  that  stands  near 
you." 

"  No,  my  boy,"  said  Ratz,  pushing  it  a  little  farther 
as  the  young  man  stretched  out  his  hand  for  it,  "  that 
you  don't  get.  There's  more  brandy  than  brains  in 
your  head  as  it  is ;  and  besides,  you  know,"  he  added 
laughing,  "  it's  not  good  on  an  empty  stomach." 

"  Give  it  here,"  cried  the  Butcher,  "  I  will  have  it. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  order  me." 

"  We'll  soon  see  that,"  said  the  old  robber,  fixing 
his  dark  eyes  on  his  comrade,  and  seizing  his  arm  as 
he  stretched  it  out  for  the  liquor,  with  an  iron  gripe 
that  showed  he  was  not  indebted  to  his  long  ex- 
perience alone  for  his  influence  with  the  band  j  "  sit 
down,  boy,  and  be  quiet." 

( 1 )  A  faToorita  Hungarian  dub  made  of  mutton  or  pork  itewed 
V,  ith  enormoui  quandUes  of  paprika  or  red  pepper. 


"  Wait  a  bit,  you  old  dog !"  cried  the  other,  springing 
up  and  snatching  a  weapon  from  the  wall ;  but  before 
he  could  make  any  use  of  it,  Ratz  was  on  his  feet  like 
lightning,  and  had  forced  him  from  the  wall,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  with  flashing 
eyes,  "  there  have  been  hogs  enough  slaughtered  in 
this  hut,  and  if  you  don't  take  care  there'll  be  one 
more." 

"  What's  the  matter?"  said  Viola,  who  had  paid 
little  heed  to  their  conversation  till  it  took  this 
practical  turn. 

"  The  boy  wants  brandy,"  said  Ratz  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction  as  the  Butcher  kept  rubbing  his  neck ; 
"  but  I'll  give  liim  something  else  instead." 

"  Give  him  the  brandy  if  we  have  any,"  said  Viola; 
"we  don't  want  it." 

The  Butcher  cast  a  hopeful  look  at  the  bottle,  and 
was  advancing  towards  it ;  but  Ratz  put  himself  in  the 
way.  •*  I'll  give  him  none,"  he  said ;  "  he's  drank  more 
than  enough  already,  and  a  drunken  comrade  will  bring 
us  iuto  trouble." 

"  But  when  I'm  hungry,"  said  the  Butdierj  with 
an  imploring  glance  at  Viola. 

"  What  made  you  turn  robber  P"  said  the  elder 
rather  scornfully ;  "  nobody  ordered  you  to  do  it,  1 
suppose." 

"And  who  ordered  you,  I  wonder?"  muttered  the 
Butcher  between  his  teeth. 

"  That's  another  thing,"  said  Ratz  earnestly ;  "  I'm 
a  deserter ;  ten  years*  I  served  the  Emperor  in  the 
greatest  war  we  ever  had,  and  then  when  I  came 
home  and  they  wouldn't  let  me  go,  the  devil  put  it 
iuto  my  head  that  I  could  find  another  way  of  living 
than  by  standing  sentry.  If  I  had  been  a  butcher's 
son  like  you,  I  promise  you,  you  wouldn't  see  me 
lying  in  the  wood  here  now,  nor  Viola  either,  that  you 
may  be  sure  of." 

"  What  docs  it  matter  to  me  P  "  said  the  Butcher, 
not  at  all  touched  by  the  serious  tone  in  which  Rats 
had  spoken;  "a  robber's  life's  a  merry  one.  I'll 
drink." 

"  Give  it  him,  and  let  him  satisfy  his  appetite," 
said  Viola  again. 

But  Ratz  still  held  the  kulac,  urging  that  the 
young  fellow  had  had  too  much  already,  and  that 
drink  had  ruined  many  a  band. 

"  We've  nothing  to  fear  to-day,"  said  Viola ; 
"  nobody  will  come  near  us  but  the  gipsy  Peti.  The 
Stuhlrichter  is  in  Fowar,  and  the  Haiducks  would 
never  come  of  their  own  accord.  If  they  knew  we 
were  here,  they  would  rather  go  out  of  the  way." 

Ratz  shook  his  head.  "  One  mustn't  be  too  sure 
of  that,"  he  said ;  "  destruction  is  too  often  near  a 
man  when  he  little  thinks  of  it.  Well,  take  it  then, 
and  have  your  ow^n  way ; "  and  with  a  hearty  curse,  he 
gave  the  young  fellow  the  drink,  which  he  swallowed 
with  a  brutal  eagerness,  and  all  was  soon  still  again 
in  the  hut. 

(2)  Up  to  }B?.0,  the  Hungarian  soldirr  h«id  to  ft.rve  for  life 
Since  then,  the  time  of  service  waa  fixed  at  ten  jcurf. 
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Old  Ratz  lay  leaning  on  liis  elbow,  and  gazing  at 

the  fire ;  Viola  walked  out  and  stood  before  tbe  hut ; 

,  and  tbe  Batcber,  after  talking  awhile  of  bis   own 

'  heroic  deeds,  and  receiving  no  answer,  at  bst  laid 

down  bis  bead,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

Tbe  night  was  profoundly  dark ;  tbe  autumn  wind 
moaned  beayily  among  tbe  almost  leafless  branches ; 
and  no  object  was  visible  but  by  tbe  faint  and  fitful 
light  of  the  fire  in  the  but  as  it  gleamed  out  occa- 
sionally through  tbe  door.    Soon  even  tbe  wind  died 
'  away,  and  nothing  broke  the  deep  stillness  but  tbe 
j  croak  of  a  raven,  (of  which  there  were  great  numbers 
;  in  the  forest,)  awaking  for  a  moment,  and  striking  a 
I  branch  with  its  heavy  wing.     The  darkness,   tbe 
silence,  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  which  be 
*  felt  as  more  painful  when  he  glanced  at  his  two  com- 
I  panions, — all  filled  tbe  soul  of  VioU  with  deep  me- 
lancholy.   How  happy  bad  he  once'  been!    How, 
when  his  daily  work  in  the  field  was  over,  and  the 
autumn  came  as  now  with  its  long  evenings,  he  used 
to  sit  in  his  comfortable  little  cottage,  nursing  bis 
baby  son,  and  watching  bis  Susi  as  she  sat  by  tbe 
lamp  busily  turning  her  wheel !    All  without,  castle 
and  village,  church  and  river,  was  wrapped  in  cold 
fog  and  mist;  but  inside  bis  little  dwelling  was 
warmth  and  light,  and  domestic  peace.    How  cheer- 
fully bad  he  looked  into  the  future !    He  bad  injured 
no  one,  be  envied  no  man's  enjoyment ;  what  bad  he 
to  fear? 

"And  yet  they  destroyed  my  happy  home,"  said 
the  unfortunate  man,  while  a  deep  groan  burst  from 
his  breast,  and  he  clenched  bis  fist  convulsively.  "  I 
did  my  duty  by  everybody-^morc  than  my  duty ; 
I  obeyed  aU  their  commands — ^I  pulled  off  my  bat 
humbly  to  tbe  villains — I  was  as  submissive  as  a  dog. 
I  would  have  kissed  their  feet,  if  they  would  have  let 
me  and  my  Susi  and  my  little  boy  alone ;  but  yet" — 
and  busy  memoiy  brought  again  vividly  before  him 
the  moment  when  they  tore  him  from  bis  suffering 
wife;  when  they  dragged  him  through  tlie  village; 
when  Nyuzo  ordered  them  to  lay  the  lash  on  him ; 
when  he  had  snatched  an  axe  and  split  the  skull  of 
the  man  who  attempted  to  execute  the  command;  and 
bow,  at  the  sight  of  tbe  blood  upon  his  hands,  he  had 
for  the  first  time  felt  a  horror  of  himself.  "  But  yet, 
God  forgive  me  my  sins,"  he  thought,  *'I  cannot 
repent  of  that ;  when  I  think  of  the  mocking  faces 
round  me,  and  the  gleaming  axe,  I  know  I  should  do 
the  same  again.  But  you,  whom  I  never  banned  or 
offended,— you,  who  have  brought  me  and  my  wife  and 
child  to  beggary — who  have  made  a  robber  of  me, 
and  driven  me  to  hide  like  a  wild  beast  in  tbe  forest, 
and  damned  me  for  this  world  and  the  next, — ^you, 
Piscal, — ^yon,  Stuhlrichter,  beware !  for  as  truly  as  God 
sees  me,  I  will  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  you  if  I 
can!" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  faint  sound  in  the  dis- 
tance. Viok  bent  his  head  and  listened.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  footsteps  were  cautiously  approaching; 
the  dry  branches  rustled,  and  now  and  then  one 
cracked ;  the  ravens  too  flew  about  as  if  distressed. 


<*Who  can  that  be?"  thought  Viola;  "pcibs;^ 
Peti  with  the  gulyas ;  yet  be  couldn't  come  finom  tie 
direction  of  St.  VUmos." 

And  now  from  the  other  side  came  similar  sounds. 

"There  are  many,"  said  Viola;  "they  are  lookkf 
for  me." 

Soon,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  donbt,  and  ii 
the  stiUness  of  the  night  a  iHiispering  was  audibie 
Viola  rushed  into  the  hut,  closed  and  fastened  ti-. 
door,  wakened  the  Butcher  with  a  kick,  and  relaieu 
what  he  had  heard. 

"Didn't  I  say  so?"  said  tbe  old  robber,  springitc 
up  and  seizing  his  double-barrelled  musket ;  "  lock  a: 
this  beast ;  he  is  dead  drunk,"  be  added,  aiming  & 
blow  at  the  prostrate  ruffian.  But  Eats  did  bim  gre&i 
inj  ustice.  He  endured  the  blow  with  angelic  patience, 
and  became  perfectly  sober,  as  soon  as  he  was  m:.J. 
aware  of  tbe  approach  of  the  enemy. 

*'  We  are  surrounded,"  said  Viola ;  **  but  if  tberc  in. 
not  too  many,  never  mind.    Are  the  guna  loaded  :*' 

"All;  four  double-barrels,  and  six  pistols,"  s:Li 
Ratz,  quite  on  the  alert  and  full  of  courage ;  "  let  tLc  . 
come — we've  got  their  supper  ready." 

"Light  the  lamp  and  put  it  in  the  comer,  tbat  tL. 
light  may  not  shine  through  tbe  cracks ;  corer  tbe  iL-t 
with  ashes,"  said  Viola;  and  the  Butcher  obeyed  wii: 
out  a  word.  "  You,  Ratz,  and  I  will  stand  at  tbe  t^ . 
first  holes  near  the  door,"  (they  were  cuts  like  kop 
boles,  which  had  been  made  in  preparation  for  sl^. 
an  attack,)  "  and  do  you.  Butcher,  keep  a  look  out,  tL:.: 
no  one  comes  near  the  sides.  You  can  shoot  right  aLL 
left,  and  take  care  tbat  no  one  sticks  his  musket  tbroup. 
tbe  hole.    Don't  be  afraid,  boy — ^yon  shan't  be  hurt. 

A  word  was  enough,  tbe  lamp  was  placed  in  i 
comer,  and  the  fire  covered  with  ashes,  wbicb  fiLv  - 
the  hut  with  smoke.  The  Butcher  walked  restlessly  u. 
and  down,  and  took  many  a  draught  of  the  kulac,  hr. 
Ratz  no  longer  took  any  notice  of  him.  Tbe  inspir.t- 
ing  drink,  however,  had  lost  its  power;  trembling  a^.. 
growing  more  and  more  pale  the  nearer  tbe  danger 
came,  he  seemed  at  last  almost  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Ob !  if  I  ever  get  away,  I'll  be  an  honest  mac,' 
he  kept  saying,  "  indeed  I  will.  My  God !  if  they  i;!. 
me,  they  will  bang  me." 

"The  birds  are  there,"  called  out  a  strong  gratirc 
voice,  in  which  every  one  recognised  tliat  of  Jsyuzo,— 
"  I  see  light  in  the  hut ;  is  it  surronnded  on  even 
side?  Answer!" 

Forty  or  fifty  voices  shouted  the  reply.  It  was 
evident  tberc  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  csca^v 
The  Butcher  sank  on  his  kuees,  and  made  the  sign  c 
the  cross. 

"  Dog !  I  will  shoot  you  myself,"  said  Ratz;  ••  place 
yourself  at  one  of  the  holes,  and  shoot  wbocvcr 
comes." 

The  Butcher  took  another  long  draught  of  the 
brandy,  and  did  as  he  was  desired. 

"  Yield,  robbers !"  screamed  Nyuzo;  "if  you  do  nr*. 
yield  after  this  summons  from  the  county,  we'., 
proceed  by  the  Statarium  with  you."  All  was  silen: 
in  the  hut. 
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" Forward,  lads!  break  in  the  door!  be  brisk!" 
cried  the  Stuhkichter.  Two  Fanduurs  and  tome 
peasants  rushed  against  the  door,  but  before  their 
axes  touched  it,  two  shots  were  heard,  and  two  of  the 
assailants  fell  lulling  in  their  blood.  The  others 
retreated,  while  'R&tz  in  a  thundcriug  voice  invited 
others  to  come  on.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  two 
others  fired,  the  Butcher  discharged  his  piece,  and,  as 
fate  would  hare  it,  this  shot  abo  took  effect,  so  that 
the  besiegers  were  thrown  into  such  consternation, 
that  some  of  them  took  to  flight.  After  this  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement,  there  was  a  pause ;  the 
robbers  within  were  reloading  their  pieces,  and  the 
besiegers  were  holding  a  council,  in  which  the  Kscal 
Mocskahazy,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  did  not  make 
his  voice  heard — a  mark  of  modesty  on  his  part  that 
might  not  have  been  expected. 

"I  don't  really  know  how  we  shall  get  hold  of  them," 
said  the  Commissioneri  twirling  his  sabre  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  another— a  sabre,  be  it  said,  that  had 
been  preserved  in  his  family  since  the  insurrection  of 
1711,  and  had  never  been  in  braver  hands. 

"  The  hut  must  be  stormed  again  and  again  till  we 
seize  the  villains  and  drag  them  to  the  gallows," 
answered  the  Stuhlrichter,  stamping  his  foot. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  CJommissioner,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders ;  "  FU  do  my  part.  We'll  tiy  if  it 
can  be  done." 

"Try  if  it  can  be  done ! "  echoed  Nyuzo;  "everything 
can  be  done  that  I  command." 
«  Nyuzo  had  already  exhibited  in  one  point  his 
fitness  for  the  highest  military  command, — ^namely,  by 
issuing  his  orders  from  a  distance,  and  keeping  him- 
self out  of  reach  of  the  balb ;  he  now  showed  his 
likeness  to  Napoleon  by  refusing  to  admit  the  word 
impossible,  • 

"  It's  all  the  same  to  me,"  said  the  Commissioner 
angrily;  "have  at  'em  in  the  devil's  name;  if  the 
others  will  only  come  too,  I  am  ready." 

"Whoever  will  not  come  is  a  dog,  a  poltron — he 
shall  be  shot  instantly,"  cried  Nyuzo  furiously. 

"  You'd  better  come  with  us  yourself  then,  sir," 
said  the  Commissioner  drily. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner ? "  said  Nyuzo  in  a  much  softer  tone ; "  that  is 
no  part  of  my  duty ;  I  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole." 

"  Well,  do  as  you  like,''  said  the  officer,  with  a  glance 
of  supreme  contempt,  which  his  superior  did  not  see, 
but  which  might  be  guessed  from  the  tone  of  voice 
which  accompanied  it.  "Forward,  lads!"  and  the 
command  was  repeated  in  a  still  louder  tone  by  the 
Stuhlrichter,  and  from  among  the  branches  of  a  large 
oak  a  good  way  off  it  was  re-echoed  in  the  voice  of 
Macskahazy.  The  Commissioner  waved  his  sword  over 
his  head,  and,  followed  by  some  peasants  and  the 
Fandours,  rushed  once  more  at  the  door.  As  they 
approached,  they  were  received  with  another  volley ; 
the  flashes  from  the  guns  cast  a  momentary  gleam  of 
light,  and  then  all  again  was  dark— only  moans  from 
the  ground  told  that  the  shots  had  taken  effect.  The 
besiegers  again  fell  back. 


"Forward  now  once  more,  before  they  can  load 
again!" 

"There  is  no  danger,"  cried  the  Commissioner,  and 
he  and  the  boldest  of  the  troops  dashed  forward 
once  more,  but  in  a  moment  the  officer  was  shot 
through  the  left  arm,  and  one  of  the  Fandoun  struck 
in  the  breast.  With  an  oath  expressive  of  rage  and 
pain,  the  Commissioner  now  snatched  an  axe  from  one 
of  the  peasants  near  him,  and  exclaiming — "  They  have 
no  more  powder — ^now  for  it ! "  began  to  strike  heavy 
blows  upon  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  besiegers — partly 
because  they  really  thought  the  robbers  had  no  more 
loaded  weapons,  partly  because  courage,  like  fear,  is 
infectious,  and  the  fight  itself  and  the  consciousness  of 
danger  excited  even  the  most  timid— rushed  after  him. 
But  still  shot  after  shot  came  from  the  hut,  and  each 
one  stretched  a  man  on  the  ground.  The  cries  and 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  curses  of  besiegers 
and  besieged,  the  incessant  firing,  formed  an  uproar 
that  seemed  still  more  terrible  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  and  above  all  the  din  wer^  heard  the 
thundering  blows  which  the  Commissioner  dealt  on 
the  door,  and  his  voice  loudly  cheering  on  the  men. 
Fresently  he  threw  away  the  axe,  caught  a  musket 
from  one  of  the  men,  and  pressing  it  through  the  door 
exclaimed—"  This  for  you,  Viola ! "  and  fired.  There 
was  a  cry  within  the  hut  and  a  heavy  fall,  but  before 
the  officer  could  give  utterance  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
peasant  at  his  side  fell  heavily  wounded.  "Another 
gun  here  1 "  cried  the  Commissioner ;  but  there  was  no 
one  near  him ;  the  whole  troop  had  rushed  back  to 
where  stood  the  Stuhlrichter,  fdtemately  cursing  and 
swearing  and  encouraging  the  men,  but  too  prudent  a 
general  to  expose  his  own  person  a  step  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Alone,  the  Commissioner  could 
have  no  chance  of  taking  the  robbers,  of  whose  number 
he  was  ignorant,  and  as  just  at  this  moment  he  was 
again  hit  in  the  shoulder,  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw. He  found  the  Stuhlrichter  raging  and  swearing 
as  usual  nt  the  men.  "  Cowardly  villains !  how  do 
you  dare  to  return  to  me  without  the  robbers  ?  Didn't 
I  say  you  should  bring  them  to  me  bound  hand  and 
foot?" 

•*  Flease  your  worship,  we  have  done  all  we  could. 
Three  or  four  of  us  are  dead,  and  half  the  rest  badly 
wounded,"  replied  one  of  the  peasants  humbly. 

"  There  are  at  least  ten  robbers  in  the  hut,"  said 
another ;  "  whichever  way  you  look,  you  see  a  gun- 
barrel." 

"Don't  talk  to  me,"  said  the  magnificent  magistrate; 
"I  say  it  must  be  done." 

"  Then  do  it  yourself,"  said  the  Commissioner,  out 
of  patience ;  "  I  can  neither  move  my  right  nor  my  left 
hand;  I  could  not  take  an  infant." 

Li  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  robbers  in 
the  hut  was  far  worse.  The  shot  which  the  Com- 
mbsioner  had  fired  through  the  door,  had  struck  Ratz 
in  the  breast ;  he  lay  on  the  ground,  a  rattling  noise 
proceeded  from  his  throat,  and  the  earth  was  slippery 
with  his  blood.  The  Butcher  was  running  up  and 
down,  alternately  praying  and  cursing  the  day  wlien 
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he  was  born,  a&d  btill  ? ainlj  trying  to  find  rapport  in 
the  strong  drink,  which  seemed  now  to  have  lost  its 
power. 

Yiohi  was  tranquil  and  silent.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  hist  hoar  was  oome,  but  he  had  no  fear  of 
death.  Of  hia  wife  and  child  only  he  thought  with 
anxious  tenderness.  For  a  moment,  when  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  for  the  Ust  time,  the  thought  of 
escape  occurred  to  him.  Ue  might  break  through  the 
roof,  and,  getting  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hut,  escape  in  the  darkness ;  but  then  his  gUnce  fell 
on  the  old  companion  who  lay  at  his  feet  bathed  in 
blood,  and  to  whom  on  one  occasion  he  had  himself 
been  indebted  for  his  life.  Could  he  forsake  him  at 
such  a  moment?  At  the  instant  when  he  asked 
himself  the  question,  he  heard  preparations  for  the 
renewal  of  the  attack ;  he  felt  that  it  was  now  too  late, 
and,  without  a  word  of  complaint^  he  awaited  the 
fulfilment  of  his  destiny. 

**  Shoot  away,"  said  Batz  faintly,  in  his  dying  Toioc. 
*'  Blaze  away  at  'em  as  long  as  there's  one  left." 

**  We  haye  no  more  bullets."  said  Vioh^  oom- 
posedly, — **  only  powder." 

"  Devil  take  it  V*  said  the  ohl  robber,  breathing  with 
difficulty,—"  none  at  all  ?" 

*'  One  gun  and  two  pistols  are  still  loaded,  that  Is 
all;  the  rest  are  empty." 

"Gifd  me  one  of  the  pistols,"  said  Rats,  softly 
stretching  out  his  hand.  "Viola  understood  the  motive 
of  the  request,  and  sadly  gave  him  the  required  weapon. 

''That's  it,"  muttered  Rats,  grasping  it  convul- 
sively as  he  sank  back  on  the  straw ;  **  now,  at  least, 
they  shall  not  drag  roe  alive  to  the  gallows." 

"  Viola !  Viola !"  whispered  the  Butoher,  pointing 
to  Rats,  as  he  hy  extended  with  closed  eyes,  "  he's 
dead,  isn't  he?" 

"  Don't  yon  see  his  breast  heave  ?" 

"But  he'll  be  dead  soon,  won't  he  ?  Viohi,  suppose 
we  were  to  surrender?  Perhaps  they  would  pardon  us  ?" 

Viola  laughed.  "  Pardon,  my  son !  What  are  you 
dreaming  of?  If  they  don't  shoot  us  now,  they'll 
hang  us  to-morrow,  be  sure  of  that." 

''I  don't  mean  quite  exactly  pardon,"  said  the 
young  robber,  in  a  hoarse  choking  voice,  as  if  some 
one  had  hold  of  his  throat ;  "not  so  that  we  could  go 
about.  But  if  they  were  to  imprison  us  for  five— ten — 
twenty  years,  and  make  us  work,  and  half  starve  us, 
and  flog  us  every  quarter  or  so,— if  they  only  wouldn't 
kill  us.  What  do  you  think,  Viola,  if  I  was  to 
beg  them  on  my  knees  ?  You  know  I'm  so  young ! 
and  I've  never  killed  anybody;  indeed,  I've  always 
fired  in  the  air.*' 

"Poor  lad,"  said  Viola,  freeing  his  hand  with 
difficulty  from  the  trembling  fingers  of  his  com- 
panion, "  tell  that  to  your  judges,  if  you  will.  But 
what's  that  ? "  he  cried  aloud,  pointing  to  a  comer 
of  the  hut,—'*  what's  that  smoke?  It  bums !  They've 
set  fire  to  the  hut !" 

"  You're  on  fire,  on  fire !"  screamed  Nyuzo ;  "  don't 
let  any  of  them  escape.  Drive  them  all  back  into 
the  flames'." 


We  much  ngni  thai  the  great  pressure  on  xf^ 
columns  at  the  present  moment  compels  vs  to  coc- 
press  into  vciy  brief  space  our  outline  of  tbc  nmush^ 
incidents  of  the  tale. 

Viola  is  hurried  to  instant  tria^by  tlie  airoeicfj 
SkUmriwm  before  mentioned;  the  mode  of  proeeed.-v: 
in  which  u  described  by  a  eoantiywomaii,  to  a  neie: 
hour,  in  few  words . — "  You  see,  a  few  of  ilie  geauf 
men  meet  tc^ther,  and  shut  themselves  ap  in  a  roos. 
and  talk  a  bit,— and  then  somebody's  hanged."  Cb 
this  oooasion,  however,  Kahnan  Xislaky,  revolted  b 
the  ix^justioe  and  oraelty  of  the  prooeedings  i^aiii>: 
the  prisoner,  favours  his  escqw ;  he  is  cuftoe  more  i: 
large,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  he  has  kft  vjt 
country.  One  evening,  however,  when  the  CamilT  o: 
the  Notaiy,  including  Akos  Rety,  (who  now,  in  tic:: 
distress,  has  determined  to  abide  with  them  at  ^ 
hazards,)  are  seated  in  quiet  oanversation,  and  Tengtlj: 
is  in  his  study  alone,  writing,— he  is  startled  bv  ; 
ab'ght  knock  at  his  window.  At  the  rqwiition  <^  lii 
knock  he  opens  the  window,  when  a  pieoe  of  pa^ 
fastened  to  a  small  stone,  is  flung  in.  It  <^n«*^i"«  &." 
earnest  entreaty  from  Viob  for  the  Notary  to  m^* 
lum  that  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  a  londj  s^* . 
and  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  lost  packet,  which,  cu. 
Viola's  oapture  after  the  burning  of  the  hut,  had  brt^ 
seized  by  Macakahaay,  should  be  placed  in  the  N  > 
tary's  hands  before  midnight.  The  receipt  of  thii 
note  placed  the  Notary  in  a  most  embamssing  posi- 
tion. That  he,  whose  business  it  was  to  uphold  the  htw, 
should  enter  into  secret  negotiations  with  a  mao  in 
Viola's  oiroumstanoes,  is  vehemently  opposed  to  hi< 
sense  of  duty.  Yet  the  impoasibJity  of  retaniiii: 
this  mark  of  gratitude  and  oonfidenoe  by  taking  auj 
step  for  the  robber's  apprehension,— the  reflcctiLL 
that  his  own  future  destiny,  and  that  of  his  chiUlr^r. 
may  depend  on  the  reeoveiy  of  these  papers, — the  ccr- 
viction  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  them  by  the  wor : 
of  means,  for  the  worst  of  purposes, — ^at  length  detrr- 
mine  him,  come  what  may,  to  keep  the  appointmen:. 
The  consciousness,  however,  that  by  this  he  is  en- 
dangering his  hitherto  unUenushed  reputation  as  a 
magistrate,  occasions  him  a  severe  straggle,  and  wha 
he  meets  the  family  at  supper,  his  disturhaaoe  ai^ 
agitation  aro  noted  even  by  the  servants^  and  after- 
wards fatally  remembered. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  lainy  November 
night,  when  Tengelyi  left  his  house  privrtdy,  aaJ 
took  his  way  towi^ds  tlie  appointed  rendezvoaa  by  ihr 
river  side.  Not  even  a  star  was  visible  in  the  heavens. 
and  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  tk 
locality  oould  have  enabled  any  one  to  find  his  w^. 
or  even  to  keep  his  feet  in  the  deep  miry  road  that  kiu 
towards  the  spot  This,  on  a  summer^s  day,  waa  bj 
no  means  an  unpleasant  one ;  it  was  overshadowed  b;. 
a  gigantic  linden  tree,  beneath  whose  bougha  uigii 
be  seen  the  fla&hing  of  the  sunny  river.  Now  it  was 
melancholy  enough.  The  night  wind  moaned  amongst 
its  branchea,  and  the  swollen  Theiss  dashed  its  dark 
waves  almost  to  its  foot.  It  was  not  far  fron  th 
ferry,  and  at  about  two  hundred  paces  ol^  a  glean  « 
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dickering  light  came  from  the  door  of  the  ferryman's 
hut.  Tengelji  had  walked  up  and  down  at  this  spot 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  he  waa  startled  by  the 
distant  cries  of  many  voices,  and  soon  by  the  sonnds 
of  many  approaching  feet.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
could  distinguish  plainly  the  sounds  of  "  Robbers  I 
Robbers!  Murder!  Murder!"  He  felt  convinced 
that  Viola  had  been  discovered  and  taken ;  and  as  his 
remaining  there  could  now  answer  no  purpose,  he 
turned,  and  set  off,  with  hasty  steps,  along  the  muddy 
road,  on  his  return  home. 

He  had  left  the  spot,  however,  but  a  few  minutes, 
whenYiola,  all  wild  and  disordered,  with  a  packet 
under  his  arm,  came  bursting  through  the  bushes,  and 
stood  a  moment,  looking  around  him  with  an  eager 
but  haggard  aspect.  But  Tengelyi  was  no  more  to 
be  seen,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  the  voices 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  his  pursuers  were  evi- 
dently gaining  upon  him,  he  rushed  towards  the 
ferry,  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  it  with 
vif^orous  arm  from  the  shore, — the  nobe  made  by  the 
approaching  party  being  so  great  that  they  did  not 
hear  the  strokes  of  the  oars. 

The  ferryman  ran  out  of  his  hut  with  a  lighted  torch 
as  the  crowd  came  up  to  the  spot,  beating  the  bushes 
in  all  directions.  They  were  the  servants  and  horses 
of  Count  Rety ;  and  to  his  hurried  inquiries  of  what 
was  the  matter,  the  answer  was,  that  half  an  hour  ago 
the  Fiscal  Macskahazy  had  been  found  in  his  room 
murdered !  The  murderer,  it  was  ascertained,  had  taken 
this  direction. 

Viola,  of  course,  has  not  been  seen ;  but  the  watch- 
man, searching  on  the  ground  with  a  lantern,  discovers 
a  remarkable  walking-stick,  with  a  metal  head,  repre- 
senting an  ancient  Magyar  battle-axe.  This  stick  is  re- 
cognised as  having  belonged  to  Tengelyi,  and  the  traces 
of  fresh  footsteps  near  it,  being  followed,  lead  straight 
to  his  house,  and  no  farther.  He  himself  is  found 
covered  with  mud,  and  having  obviously  just  entered. 
The  many  causes  of  enmity  which  he  had  towards 
the  man  who  has  been  murdered, — ^the  circumstance, 
kunwn  to  many,  that  that  very  day  he  had  had  a 
violent  altercation  with  the  Eiscal,  and  had  been 
heard  to  threaten  him ; — ^all  these  circumstances, 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  evident  agitation  about 
an  hour  before,  unwarily  mentioned  by  an  old  servant, 
and  of  Ids  having  been  out  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  family,  leave  nothing  but  the  previous  integrity 
of  his  character  to  oppose  to  the  apparently  over- 
whelming amount  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

His  imprisonment  gives  the  author  an  opportunity 
for  an  admirable  description  of  the  old  prisons,  and 
the  former  judicial  system  of  Hungary.  But  we  roust 
dismiss  the  remainder  in  a  few  words. 

Macskahazy  has  been  killed  by  Viola,  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  get  possession  of  the  papers.  He  makes 
liis  escape  to  another  county,  where  he  is  compara- 
tively safe,  but  worn  out  at  last  by  the  persecution  he 
lia^  undergone,  and  weighed  down  by  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  as  well  as  urged  by  the  desire  of  saving 
Tengelyi,  he  comes  openly  to  surrender  himself,  and 


is  shot  by  one  of  his  own  band,  who  had  formerly 
betrayed  him,  and  who  is  now  a  servant  of  official 
justice.  At  the  same  time,  a  long-lost  elder  brother 
of  Ck)unt  Rety — of  whose  existence  his  lady  has  all 
along  had  strong  suspicions,  and  the  proofs  of  whose 
identity  were  contained  in  the  papers  she  so  much 
desired  to  possess — is  discovered  in  the  person  of  the 
Pastor  Vandory.  He  has,  however,  no  desire  to  claim 
his  rank,  and  merely  desires,  as  the  condition  of  his 
remaining  in  concealment,  that  full  justice  shall  be 
done  to  the  Notary's  character,  and  a  free  consent 
given  to  the  marriage  of  Akos  and  Vilma, 


AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

So  infinitely  various  are  the  manifestations  of 
thought,  so  interesting  the  evolution  of  motives,  the 
outward  action  of  the  inward  convictions,  as  to  give 
an  especial  attraction  and  importance  to  whatever  con- 
cerns literature  or  the  literary  character.  Not  only 
on  the  surface,  but  into  the  undercurrent  of  life,  must 
we  look  ere  we  can  reconcile  peculiarities  of  individual 
character ;  and  we  must  often  judge  of  authors  by  other 
criteria  than  their  books.  Where  we  find  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  ordinary  life  and  the  written 
sentiment,  we  cannot  err,  if  the  latter  be  of  the  right 
stamp,  in  giving  it  a  little  studious  attention. 

The  celebrated  Leibnitz  when  a  boy,  waa  for  some 
time  placed  under  a  routine  schoolmaster,  who  repressed 
the  inquiring  spirit  of  his  pupil.  At  last,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  the  young  scholar  was  allowed 
to  commence  a  course  of  education  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings,  among  the  books  in  his  father's  libraiy. 
"At  this,"  he  writes,  "  I  triumphed  as  if  I  had  found 
a  treasure.  I  longed  to  see  the  ancients,  most  of  whom 
Avere  known  to  me  only  by  name — Cicero,  Quinctilian, 
and  Seneca,  Pliny,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
many  a  Latin  and  Greek  father.  These  I  revelled  in 
as  the  fit  took  me,  and  was  delighted  with  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  matter  before  me ;  so  that,  before  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  I  understood  the  Latin  writers 
tolerably  well,  began  to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrote  verses 
with  singular  success."  "Books,  in  these  cases," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  are  merely 
used  as  aids  to  thought ;  they  are  tools  to  work  with, 
and  nothing  more.  Leibnitz  loved  them  for  their  own 
sake ;  he  read  as  much  as  he  thought,  and  thought  as 
much  as  he  read,  and  seemed  to  take  equal  delight 
in  both,  and  in  all  directions.  In  him  the  love  of 
knowledge,  enormously  as  it  waa  indulged,  was  never 
a  mere  passive  principle ;  devouring  all  kinds  of  books, 
he  yet  never  mechanically  appropriated  their  contents, 
but  made  them  his  own  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
powerful  assimilative  processes  of  his  own  intellect. 
The  appetite  was  scarcely  disftroportionatc  to  the 
activity  of  digestion." 

The  history  of  Leibnitz;  of  which  the  initiatory  steps 
are  here  recorded,  is  well  known.  Candour,  truth, 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  characterised  his  whole 
career.    Such  was  his  knowledj^e  of  books  and  of 
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their  contents,  that  George  I.  called  him  his  "living 
Dictionary."  "  A  fair  and  liberal  spirit,"  we  are  told, 
*'  nniformly  appears  in  his  judgments  on  books,  in  all 
of  which,  however  worthless,  or  however  opposed  to 
his  own  views,  he  is  sure  to  xliscover  some  merits; 
and  indeed  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  no  book 
was  ever  written  that  was  altogether  without  value." 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  life  of  Hume 
which  shows  how  much  literaiy  pursuits,  and  a  love 
of  books,  enable  the  possessor  to  meet  the  shifts  of 
foi^tune.  He  had,  after  some  opposition,  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  Eaculty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh:  "The  appointment  was  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  small  income.  But,  soon  afterwards, 
on  being,  as  he  conceived,  insulted  by  tlie  curators, 
he  magnanimously  gave  up  the  salary  to  Bhicklock, 
the  blind  poet ;  in  order  that  his  motive  for  retaining 
the  situation  might  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
situation  phiced  300,000  volumes  at  his  will  and 
pleasure;  ample  materials  for  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Stuart — which,  accordingly,  he  immediately 
began.  His  own  account,  at  the  time,  to  his  friend 
Ramsay,  of  these  changes,  and  his  sense  of  security 
in  his  humble  competency,  are  very  innocent — and, 
we  may  say,  touching  also :  "  I  might  pretend,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  others,  to  complain  of  fortune ;  but  I  do 
not ;  and  I  should  condemn  myself  as  unreasonable  if 
I  did.  Whilst  interest  remains  as  at  present,  I 
have  £50  a-year,  a  £100  worth  of  books,  great 
store  of  linen  and  fine  clothes,  and  near  £100  in  my 
pocket ;  along  with  order,  frugality,  a  strong  spirit  of 
independency,  good  health,  a  contented  humour,  and 
an  unabating  love  of  study.  In  these  circumstances, 
I  must  esteem  myself  one  of  the  happy  and  fortunate; 
and  so  far  from  being  willing  to  draw  my  ticket  over 
again  in  the  lottery  of  life,  there  are  very  few  prizes 
with  which  I  would  make  an  exchange.  Books," 
continues  the  philosopher,  "are  among  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  life,  and  I  have  more  than  I  can 
use."  The  poet's  lines  apply  with  much  truth  to 
Hume's  circumstances  :— 

" and  books  are  yours, 

Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
PreBerved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  dav  of  need. 
The  Sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs; 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will" 

In  the  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers  we  meet 
with  frequent  instances  of  the  value  they  attached  to 
books,  prizing  them  beyond  all  price.  Shakspeare 
makes  Prospero  say,  when  speaking  of  his  banish- 
ment :— 

"  Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me, 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  Dukedom." 

And  with  what  skill  the  p<ni>er  of  books  is  shown 
by  the  reiterated  injunctions  of  the  wretch  Caliban  to 
the  sailors,  to  seize  and  bum  the  volumes  whence  his 
master  draws  the  dreaded  lore!  Again,  while  dis- 
coursing upon  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.  declares — 


"  A  beggar's  booX 
Ontworths  a  noble's  blood.** 

Burton,  in  the  "Anatomy  of  Melandholj,"  plaoes 
books  and  study  as  a  sovereign  remedy  agvnst  hypo- 
chondria. According  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  malady, 
he  recommends  the  persual  of  the  old  alchemists  anu 
astrologers,  "Roger  Bacons  Secrets  of  Nature, 
Archita's  Dove,  Albertus's  Brazen  Head,  and  such 
thaumaturgical  works."  "What  so  pleasing  can 
there  be,"  he  asks  in  another  place*  "as  to  caLcolaie 
or  peruse  Napier's  Logarithms,  or  Gunter's  Tables  ? " 
Such  a  prescription  was  little  likely  to  beoon^ 
popular ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  mii^ving:} 
on  the  part  of  the  quaint  old  author.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "I  am  not  ignorant,  in  the  mean  time:,  how 
bs^barously  and  basely,  for  the  most  part^  oar  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books ;  how  they  negkct 
and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a 
benefit,  as  iBsop's  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the 
diinghill ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want 
01  education."  And  he  quotes  the  words  of  Heinsius, 
keeper  of  the  libraries  at  Leyden— "  I  no  sooner  come 
the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust, 
ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is 
idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy 
herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  sc 
many  divine  souls  I  take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a 
spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ouc^ 
and  rich  men  that  know  not  this  happiness."  Hein- 
sius  would  not  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
Shenstone's  query — 

"  What  can  the  tedious  tomes  bestow 
To  soothe  the  miseries  they  showl" 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  drama,  "The  Ede; 
Brother,"  the  studious  son  exclaims — 

*'  I  have  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep  with  reading. 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study ; 
'Tis  meat  and  sleep.  What  need  I  outward  ganccnt^ 
When  I  can  clothe  myself  with  understanding  1 

'  The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  tailors. 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  courtiers. 
The  seasons  of  the  vear  find  no  fond  parentSy    - 
Yet  some  are  arm*d  in  silver  ice  that  glisters. 
And  some  in  gaudy  green  oome  in  like  masqacrs. 
The  silkworm  spins  her  own  suit  and  lodging. 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours. 
Why  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but  knowledge. 
Or  look  upon  the  world  but  to  contemn  itf 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  of  all  miseries  that  c. 
leisure  without  books  is  the  greatest.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  business,  when  no  more  active  recreation  i: 
in  the  way,  books  offer  a  resource  as  diversified  as  ii 
is  inexhaustible.  Philosophers,  in  looking  forward  t- 
the  evening  of  their  days,  have  always  associated  tLi 
period  of  repose  with  the  companionship  of  books 
Pomfrct,  in  "  The  Choice,"  after  describing  the  situa 
tion  and  kmd  of  dwelling  that  would  suit  him,  says— 

"  At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  autnois  graced  ; 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines; 
^harp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew; 
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With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloqnence ; 
In  some  of  these,  as  foncy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise : 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing,  useful  studies  spent** 

"I  love,"  said  Charles  Lamb,  "to  lose  myself  in 
other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am 
reading :  I  cannot  sit  and  think ;  books  think  for  me." 

According  to  Goldsmith,  "titles  and  mottoes  to 
books  are  like  escntcheons  and  dignities  in  the  hands 
of  a  king.  The  wise  sometimes  condescend  to  accept 
of  them ;  bat  none  but  a  fool  would  imagine  them  of 
any  real  importance.  We  ought  to  depend  upon 
intrinsic  merit:  and  not  the  slender  helps  of  the  title." 
This  remark  might  apply  also  to  the  practice  of 
putting  handsomely  bound  books  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library  to  make  a  show,  leaving  them  undisturbed  to 
the  deteriorating  influences  of  dust  and  mildew. 
Bums,  it  is  said,  once  wrote  the  following  lines  in  a 
splendidly  bound  copy  of  Shakspeare  in  a  nobleman's 
library  :— 

"  Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves. 
Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings ; 
But,  oh  t  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
Ajid  spare  his  golden  bindings." 

The  rewards  of  authors  have  been  sometimes  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  their  works.  The  Persian 
poet  Perdousi,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century,  having 
recited  some  poems  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan 
Mahmoud  the  Ghaznevide,  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia,  the  monarch  awarded  him  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  line ;  and  ordered  a  history  of  the  Persian  kings, 
at  a  similar  price  for  each  couplet.  The  poet  finished 
the  work,  120,000  lines,  in  his  70th  year,  but  instead 
of  gold,  the  sultan  sent  him  60,000  pieces  of  silver, 
which  the  indignant  author  distributed  among  his 
domestics.  Eventually,  however,  he  obtained  his 
price  from  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  whose  court  he 
had  withdrawn. 

When  Oppian  composed  his  poems  on  Hunting  and 
Fishing  he  presented  them  to  the  emperor  Septimus 
Severus  and  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were 
so  pleased  with  the  compositions  that  they  paid  the 
author  a  stater  of  gold  (about  16«.)  for  every  line : 
according  to  Suidas,  who  calls  them  "  golden  verses," 
the  number  of  lines  was  20,000.  And  Andrelini,  who 
sang  the  victories  of  Charles  Ylll.  in  Italy,  was 
richly  rewarded.  On  one  occasion,  having  spoken  a 
Latin  poem  before  the  prince,  on  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  he  was  recompensed  with  a  bag  of  money, 
which,  as  the  poet  relates,  "he  could  scarcely  cany 
on  his  shoulders."  A  Latin  quatrain  which  he  wrote 
on  the  subject,  may  be  thus  rendered : — 

"  Increase,  my  verse,  and  multiply, 
'Tis  paid  for  by  the  king; 
Sure,  wealth  that  mocks  anxiety 
Should  verse  in  plenty  bring.". 

A  singular  incident  occurs  in  the  life  of  Henry 
Stephens,  one  of  the  famous  family  of  printers  to 
whom  literature  is  so  largely  indebted : — "  His  affairs 

vol,.!. 


having  called  him  from  Geneva  to  Paris  (1585),  the 
king,  Henry  III.,  ordered  him  1,000  crowns  for  the 
book  which  he  had  made  on  the  '  Pre-excellence  of 
the  French  tongue.'  The  treasurer,  when  he  saw 
the  warrant,  wified  to  pay  down  but  COO  crowns, 
which  he  (Stephens)  refused,  and  offered  50  crowns 
to  the  other.  At  this  the  treasurer  scoffed,  saying  he 
saw  well  that  the  other  knew  nothing  of  finances ;  and 
left  him  there,  telling  him  that  he  would  yet  come 
down  to  the  offer  which  had  been  made,  but  that  he 
could  not  meet  with  it,  as  indeed  happened :  for  the 
printer  having  mn  hither  and  thither,  and  tried 
every  means  to  obtain  payment,  offering  even  200  and 
300  crowns,  was  at  length  constrained  to  go  back  to 
his  first  man,  the  treasurer,  to  whom  he  offered  the 
400  crowns,  desiring  to  be  paid.  But  this  one 
answered  laughing,  that  it  went  not  with  such  mer- 
chandise as  with  books,  and  that  he  would  not  now 
give  him  100  for  his  1,000  crowns.  At  last  the 
printer,  after  many  trials,  and  offers  of  one  half  to  get 
the  other,  lost  all,  and  had  nothing;  for  the  bruit  of 
the  war  against  the  new  religion  was  mnning  in  all 
parts,  and  he  was  forced  by  t^e  edict  to  return  to  his 
pwn  country."  That  Stephens  never  received  any 
part  of  the  royal  award  or  of  the  annual  pension  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accompanied,  is  proved  by  another 
of  his  works,  published  soon  afterwards.  Royal 
treasurers  in  those  days  were  personages  of  too  im- 
portant a  character  to  be  trifled  with.  Stephens, 
however,  was  not  daunted  by  this  misadventure ;  he 
still  went  on  producing  some  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  the  literary  and  typographical  arts:  the  reward, 
says  the  poet, 

I      <'  The  reward  is  in  the  race  we  run. 
Not  in  the  prize." 

The  recompense  of  authors  has  often  been  far  below 
their  real  desert.  All  readers  know  that  Paradise  Lost 
produced  but  18/.  to  Milton  and  his  family.  Tonson, 
although  well  pleased  with  Dryden's  translation  of 
Ovid,  complained  that  he  had  received  only  1,446  lines 
for  50  guineas,  while  the  agreement  was  for  1,5 18  lines. 
In  1698,  when  the  poet  published  his  Fables,  Tonson 
agreed  to  give  him  268/.  for  10,000  lines ;  and,  to 
complete  the  number,  Dryden  added  the  "Epistle  to 
my  Cousin,"  and  the  celebrated  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day."  When  Sterne  had  finished  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  he  offered  them  to  a  bookseller  at 
York  for  50/.  but  was  refused:  he  then  went  to 
London,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  Dodsley,  of 
^hich,  it  is  said,  "neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
cause  to  repent."  When  proposals  were  sent  by  the 
booksellers  to  Hume  for  the  continuation  of  his 
History  of  England,  by  which  he  had  made  a  huge 
sum,  he  replied;  "I  am  too  old,  too  fat,  too  lazj,  and 
too  rich." 

How  few,  comparatively  speaking,  are  the  books 
which  retain  a  prominent  rank  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture; and  few,  indeed,  are  they  which  remain  as 
beacons  and  models  for  all  time.  "  Wondrous  indeed,' ' 
says  a  living  writer,  "is  the  virtue  of  a  true  book.  .  . 
O  thou  who  art  able  to  write  a  book,— which  onoe  in 
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the  two  centuries,  or  oftener,  there  is  a  man  gifted  to 
do,— envy  not  him  whom  they  name  City-Builder,  and 
inexpressibly  pity  liim  whom  they  name  Conqueror  or 
City-Burner!  .  .  Who  printed  thee,  for  example,  this 
unpretending  volume,  but  Cadmus  of  Thebes,  Faust  of 
Menton,  and  innumerable  others  that  thou  knowest 
not. .  .  BeautiM  it  is  to  understand  and  know  that  a 
Thought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as  thou,  the  origi- 
nator thereof,  hast  gathered  it  and  created  it  firom  the 
Past,  80  thou  wilt  transmit  it  to  the  whole  Future." 

The  destruction  of  books  at  various  times  exceeds 
all  calculation :  the  earliest  fact  on  record  is  related 
by  Berosus  :  Nabonassar,  who  became  king  of  Babylon 
747  years  before  the  Christian  era,  caused  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  to  be  destroyed. 
Five  hundred  years  later,  Ohi-hoang-Ti,  emperor  of 
China,  ordered  all  the  books  in  the  empire  to  be  burnt, 
excepting  only  those  which  treated  of  the  history  of 
his  family,  of  astrology,  and  medicine.  In  the  infancy 
of  Christianity  many  libraries  were  annihilated  in 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  empires  pagans  and 
Christians  being  equally  unscrupulous  in  destroying 
their  respective  books.  In  390  the  magnificent  library 
oontained  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  pillaged  and 
entirely  dispersed.  Myriads  of  books  havo  been 
burned  ha,  the  frequent  conflagrations  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  when  Uie  Turkish  troops  took  possession 
of  Cairo,  in  the  Ilth  century,  the  books  In  the  library 
of  the  Caliphs  (1,600,000  volumes)  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers  instead  of  pay,  '*  at  a  price,"  says 
the  historian,  "  far  below  their  value."  Thousands  of 
the  volumes  were  torn  to  pieces  and  abandoned  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  piled  in  large  heaps.  The  sand 
of  the  desert  having  been  drifted  on  these  heaps,  they 
retained  their  position  for  many  years,  and  were  known 
as  the  *'  hills  of  books." 

*<  Who  kiib  a  man,"  says  Milton,  "kills  a  leaaou- 
able  oreature— God's  image ;  but  iia  who  destroys  a 
good  book  kills  reason  itself."  The  great  poet  must 
have  acutely  felt  the  deprivation  of  sight,  as  shutting 
him  out  from  eommunion  with  the  immortal  minds 
that  had  preceded  him.    How  touching  are  the  lines*- 

" And  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  an  universal  blank  \" 

The  deep  and  earnest  pleasure  which  books  afforded 
to  Milton  are  apparent  in  many  parts  of  his  writings; 
in  none  more  so  than  in  the  lines  with  which  we  close 
our  article  :-— 

"Many  are  the  layiags  of  the  wise, 
In  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolVd, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 
And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 
All  chanees  ineLdeat  to  man's  frail  life, 
Goasolatories  writ 

With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought, 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought : 
But  with  th'  aflllcted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 
Little  prevails^  or  rather  seema  a  tune 
Hanh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint; 
Unless  he  feel  within 
Som^  source  of  revelation  from  above. 
Secret  reft-eshlngs,  that  repair  his  strength. 
And  feinting  aplrits  uphold."    ^ 


THE  SHRINE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  ipeouneos  of  xhi 
works  of  an  artist  who  refleots  honour  on  his  nativf 
Wales.  It  is  a  common  incident  in  Italy,  and  treatti 
with  exquisite  feeling;  and  the  engraving  has  per- 
fectly reflected  its  admirable  qualities. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFB  OF 
MARY  POWELL, 

AFTEBWABDS  XISTBES8  MILTOK.^ 

Jpril  Iflid.-'Can  aniething  eqnall  y*  deapanUe  in- 
gratitude of  the  human  heart?  Teatifio  of  il»  Joonak 
agaynst  me.  Here  did  I,  throughout  the  ineesaant 
cares  and  anxietiea  of  Robin'a  aidmease,  find,  or  make 
time,  for  almoste  dailie  reoord  of  my  trouble;  since 
which,  whole  months  have  passed  without  aoe  much 
as  a  scrawled  ejaculation  of  thankfullenesao  thai  r 
sick  hath  beene  made  whole. 

Yet,  not  that  that  thankfullenesse  bath  beene 
unfelt,  nor,  though  unwritten,  unespreat.  Nay,  0 
Lord,  deeplio,  deeplie  have  I  thanked  thee  for  thy 
tender  mereies.  And  he  healed  soe  slowlie,  that  sus- 
pense, as  'twere,  wore  itself  out,  and  gave  place  to  a 
diAl,  mournful  persuasion  that  an  hydropoia  vould 
Iraste  him  away,  though  more  alowlia^  yet  noe  iesi 
surelie  than  the  fever. 

Soe  weeks  l<»gthened'into  mouths,  I  mighte  well 
say  years,  they  seemed  soe  long  I  and  stille  l»  Memed 
to  neede  more  care  and  tendemesse ;  till,  just  as  he 
and  I  had  learnt  to  say,  <  Thy  will,  O  Loid,  be  done; 
he  b^gan  to  gain  flesh,  his  eraving  appetite  moderated, 
yet  his  food  nourished  bin),  and  by  Qq4*8  >^^f— ^  he 
recovered  1 

During  that  heavie  seaaoa  of  probatioo,  our  liearts 
were  unlocked,  and  we  spake  oft  to  one  aaolher  of 
things  in  heaven  and  thioga  ia  earth.  Allerward». 
our  mutuall  reserves  retunied,  and  RofaiB,  aseUunks. 
became  shyer  than  before*  but  there  can  never  oeasc 
to  be  a  dearer  bond  between  ua.  Now  wre  vt 
apart,  I  aim  to  keep  him  mindfuUe  of  the  high  an<i 
holie  resolutions  he  formed  in  his  siekoesae;  and 
though  he  never  answen  these  portions  of  my  letters, 
I  am  aviaed  to  think  he  finds  them  not  dispkianiug. 

Now  that  Oiford  is  like  to  be  beai^ed,  a^  life  b 
more  confined  tlian  ever;  yet  I  cannot,  and  will  not 
leave  father  and  mother,  even  for  the  A^newa»  m\iik 
they  are  soe  much  harassed.  This  joandng,  mj 
father  hath  received  a  letter  froia  &ir  Thomas  Glemkaai. 
requiring  a  larger  quaatitie  of  winnowed  wheat,  than, 
with  alle  his  loyaltm,  he  likea  to  send. 


23i.— Ralph  Hewlett  hath  just  looked  in  to  say. 
his  father  and  mother  have  in  safetie  reached  London, 
where  he  will  shortlie  joyn  them,  and  to  ask,  is  there 
anic  service  he  can  doe  meP  Ay,  truly;  one  .^^i  I 
dare  not  name-~hecan  bring  me  word  of  Mr.  filter.. 


(1)  CoBtin«6dl 
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of   his  health,    of  his  looks,  of  his   speech,   and 

whether 

Ralph  shall  be  noe  messenger  of  mine. 

24M. — ^Talking  of  money  matten  this  morning, 
mother  sayd  something  that  brought  tears  into  mine 
eyes.  She  observed,  that  though  my  husband  had  never 
beene  a  favourite  of  hers,  there  was  one  thing  wherein 
she  must  say  he  had  behaved  generously:  he  had 
never,  to  this  day,  askt  father  for  y*  500/.  which  had 
brought  him,  in  y  first  instance,  to  Forest  Hill  (he 
having  promised  old  Mr.  Milton  to  try  to  get  y*  debt 
paid,)  and  the  which,  on  his  asking  for  my  hand, 
father  tolde  him  shoulde  be  made  over  sooner  or 
later,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Did  Hose  know  y*  bitter-sweet*  she  was  imparting 
to  me,  when  she  gave  me,  by  stealth  as  'twere,  y* 
latelie  publisht  volume  of  my  husband's  English 
versing  P  It  hath  beene  my  companion  ever  since ; 
for  I  had  perused  y*  Comus  but  by  snatches,  under 
y*  disadvantage  of  crabbed  manuscript.  This  morning, 
to  use  his  owne  deare  words:— 

''1  sat  me  down  to  watch,  upon  a  bank. 
With  ivy  oanopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  and  beganne. 
Wrapt  in  a  pleaaing  fit  of  melanehoUe, 
To  meditate." 

The  text  of  mj  meditation  was  tliis,  drawne  from 
y«  same  loved  source : — 

"  This  I  hold  firm  ; 
Virtue  may  be  asiayled,  but  never  hart» 
Surprised  bv  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  Mischief  meant  most  barm, 
Shall,  in  y*  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory.'* 

But  who  hath  such  virtue  P  have  I P  hath  he  P  No, 
we  have  both  gone  astray,  and  done  amiss,  and 
wrought  sinfullie ;  but  I  worst,  I  first,  therefore  more 
ncede  that  I  humble  myself,  and  pray  for  both. 

There  is  one,  more  unhappic,  perhaps,  than  either. 
The  King,  most  misfortunate  gentleman !  who  know- 
2th  not  which  way  to  turn,  nor  whom  to  trust.  Last 
bime  I  saw  him,  methought  never  was  there  a  facesoe 
full  of  woe. 


May  6M. — ^The  king  hath  escaped!  He  gave 
)rderft  overnight  at  alle  y*  gates,  for  three  persons  to 
>a88e;  and,  accompanied  oulie  by  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
tnd  Mr.Hurd,  rode  forthe  at  nightfalle,  towards 
liondon.  Sure,  he  will  not  throw  himselfe  into  y« 
lands  of  parliament  P 

Mother  is  affrighted  beyond  measure  at  y*  near 
leighbourhood  of  Fairfax's  army,  and  entreats  father 
o  leave  alle  behind,  and  flee  with  us  into  y*  city.  It 
aay  yet  be  done ;  and  we  alle  share  her  feares. 

Saturday  even, — ^Packing  up  in  greate  haste,  after  a 
onfused  family  council,  wherein  some  fresh  accounts  of 
•  rebels'  advances,  broughte  in  by  Diggory,  made  my 
ither  y*  sooner  consent  to  a  stolen  flight  into  Oxford, 
)iggory  being  left  behind  in  charge.  Time  of  flight, 
>morrow  after  dark,  y*  Puritans  being  bnsie  at 
leire  sermons.  The  better  the  day,  the  better  the 
eedo. — ^Heaven  make  it  see ! 


^V««fty.— Oxford ;  in  most  confined  a  d  unpleasant 
lodgings;  but  noe  matter,  manic  better  and  richer 
than  ourselves  fare  worse,  and  our  King  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  'Tis  sayd  he  hath  turned  his 
course  towards  Scotland.  There  are  souldiers  in  this 
house,  whose  noise  distracts  us.  Alsoe,  a  poor  widow 
lady,  whose  husband  hath  beene  slayn  in  these  wars. 
The  children  have  taken  a  feverish  complaynt,  and 
require  mcessant  tendmg.  Theire  beds  are  far  from 
cleane,  in  too  little  space,  and  ill  aired. 

May  20M.— The  widow  lady  goes  about  visiting 
the  sick,  and  would  faine  have  my  oompanie.  The 
streets  have  displeased  me,  being  soe  fulle  of  men ; 
however,  in  a  dose  hoode  I  have  accompanied  her 
sundrie  times.  'Tis  a  good  soul,  and  full  of  pious 
works  and  ahns-deedes. 


27M. — ^Diggory  hath  found  his  way  to  us,  alle  dis- 
maied,  and  bringing  dismay  with  him,  for  y*  rebels 
have  taken  and  ransacked  our  house,  and  turned  him 
forthe.  "A  plague  on  these  wars! "  as  father  says. 
What  are  we  to  doe,  or  how  live,  despoyled  of  alle  ? 
Pather  hath  lost,  one  way  and  another,  since  y*  civil 
war  broke  out,  three  thousand  pounds,  and  is  now 
nearlie  beggared.  Mother  weeps  bitterlie,  aud  father's 
countenance  hath  fallen  more  than  ever  I  saw  it 
before.  "Nine  children!  "  he  exclaimed,  just  now ; 
"  and  onlie  one  provided  for ! "  His  eye  fell  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  with  less  tendemesse  than  usuall, 
as  though  he  wished  me  in  Aldersgate  Street.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  I  were  there,— not  because  father  is  in 
misfortune ;  oh,  no. 

June. — The  Parliament  rcquireth  our  unfortunate 
King  to  issue  orders  to  this  and  alle  his  other 
garrisons,  commanding  theire  surrender]  and  father, 
finding  this  is  likelie  to  take  place  forthwith,  is  busied 
in  having  himself  comprised  within  y*  articles  of  sur- 
render. 'Twill  be  hard  indeede,  shoujde  this  be 
denied.  His  estate  lying  in  y  King's  quarters, 
how  ooulde  he  doe  less  thim  adhere  to  his  M'*'  partie 
during  this  unnaturall  war?  I  am  sure  mother 
grudged  y*  royalists  everie  goose  and  turkey  they  had 
from  our  yard. 

27/A.— Praised  be  heaven,  deare  father  hath  just 
received  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  protection,  empowering 
him  quietlie  and  without  let  to  goe  forthe  "  with 
servants,  horses,  arms,  goods,  etc."  to  "  London  or 
elsewhere,"  whithersoever  he  will.  And  though  y 
protection  extends  but  over  six  months,  at  y*  expiry 
of  which  time,  father  must  take  measures  to  embark 
for  some  place  of  refuge  beyond  seas,  yet  who  knows 
what  may  turn  up  in  those  six  months !  The  King 
may  enjoy  his  owne  agayn.  Meantime,  we  imme- 
diatelie  leave  Oxford. 

Forest  Hill. — ^At  home  agayn;  and  what  a  home ! 
Everiething  to  seeke,  everiething  misphiced,  broken, 
abused,  or  gone  altogether !    The  gate  off  its  hinges ; 
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y  stone  balls  of  y*  pfllars  overthrowne,  y  great  bell 
stolen,  the  dipt  junipers  grubbed  up,  the  sun-diall 
broken !  Not  a  hen  or  chicken,  duck  or  duckling, 
left !  Crab  half>8taryed,  and  soe  glad  to  see  us,  that 
he  dragged  his  kennel  after  him.  Daisj  and  Blanch 
making  such  piteous  moans  at  y*  paddock  gate,  that  I 
coulde  not  bear  it,  but  helped  Lettico  to  milk  them. 
Within  doors,  everie  room  smclliug  of  beer  and 
tobacco ;  cupboards  broken  open,  etc.  On  my  cham- 
ber floor,  a  greasy  steeple-crowned  hat!  Tirew  it 
forthe  from  the  window  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Mother  goes  about  y*  house  weeping.  Tather  sits 
in  his  broken  arm-chair,  y*  picture  of  disoonsolateness. 
I  see  the  Agnews,  true  friends!  riding  hither;  and 
with  them  a  third,  who^  methinks,  is  Rose's  brother 
Ralph. 

LONDOK. 

Si.  Martin's  le  ^tf«/.— Trembling,  weeping,  hope- 
fuUe,  dismaied,  here  I  sit  in  mine  uncle's  hired  house, 
alone  in  a  crowd,  scared  at  mine  owne  precipitation, 
readie  to  wish  myselfe  back,  unable  to  zesolTe,  to 
reflect,  to  pray 

Twelve  at  night, — Alle  is  silent ;  even  in  y*  latelie 
busie  streets.  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  heart  P 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me?  Hope  thou 
stiUe  in  y*  Lord,  for  he  is  the  joy  and  light  of  thy 
countenance.  Thou  hast  beene  long  of  learning  him 
to  be  such.  Oh,  forget  not  thy  lesson  now !  Thy 
best  friend  hath  sanctioned,  nay,  counselled  this  step, 
and  oyercome  alle  obstacles,  and  provided  the  means 
of  this  journey ;  and  to-morrow  at  noone,  if  erents 
proye  not  cross,  I  shall  haye  speech  of  him  whom  my 
soul  loyeth.    To-night,  let  me  watch,  fast,  and  pray. 

Friday;  at  nighi. — ^How  awfulle  it  is  to  beholde  a 
man  weepe !  mine  owne  tears,  when  I  think  thereon, 
well  forthe 

Rose  was  a  true  friend  when  she  sayd  "our  prompt 
affections  are  oft  our  wise  counsellors.'*  Soe,  she 
suggested  and  adyised  alle ;  wrung  forthe  my  father's 
consent,  and  sett  me  on  my  way,  eyen  putting  money 
in  my  purse.  Well  for  me,  had  she  beene  at  my 
journey's  end  as  well  as  its  bqa^inning. 

'Stead  of  which,  here  was  onlie  mine  aunt ;  a  slow, 
timid,  uncertayn  soule,  who  proved  but  a  broken  reed 
to  lean  upon. 

Soe,  alle  I  woulde  have  done  arighte  went  crosse, 
the  letter  never  delivered,  y*  message  delayed  till  he 
had  left  home,  soe  that  methought  I  shoulde  goe  crazie. 

While  the  boy,  stammering  in  his  lame  excuses, 
bore  my  chafed  reproaches  y*  more  humblie  because  he 
saw  he  had  done  me  some  grievous  hurt,  though  he 
knew  not  what,  a  voice  in  y«  adjacent  chamber  in 
alternation  with  mine  Uncle's,  drove  the  blood  of  a 
suddain  from  mine  heart,  and  then  sent  it  back  with 
impetuous  rush,  for  I  knew  the  accents  right  welL 

Enters  mine  Aunt,  alle  flurried,  and  hushing  her 
voice.  "  Oh,  niece,  he  whom  you  wot  of  is  here,  but 
knoweth  not  you  are  at  hand,  nor  in  London.  Shall 
I  tell  him?" 


But  I  gasped,  and  held  her  back  by  her  skirts;  then, 
with  a  suddain  secret  prayer,  or  cry,  or  maybe,  wish, 
as  'twere,  darted  up  unto  heaven  for  assistance,  I  took 
noe  thought  what  I  shoulde  speak  when  confronted 
with  him,  but  opening  y*  door  between  us,  he  then 
standing  with  his  back  towards  it,  rushed  forth  and 
to  his  feet— there  sank,  in  a  gush  of  tears ;  for  not  (me 
word  ooulde  I  proffer,  nor  soe  much  as  look  up. 

A  quick  hand  was  laid  on  my  head,  on  my  sho^ilder — 

as  quicklie  removed and  I  was  aware  of  the 

door  being  hurriedlie  opened  and  shut,  and  a  mao 
hasting  forthe;  but  'twas  onlie  mine  unde.  Mean- 
time, my  husband,  who  had  at  first  uttered  a  suddain 
cry  or  exclamation,  had  now  left  me,  sunk  on  y *  ground 
as  I  was,  and  retired  a  space,  I  know  not  whither, 
but  methinks  he  walked  hastilie  to  and  fro.  Thus  I 
remained,  agonized  in  tears,  unable  to  recal  one  word 
of  y*  humble  appeal  I  had  pondered  on  my  jonmey, 
or  to  have  spoken  it,  though  I  had  known  ererie 
syllable  by  rote ;  yet  not  wishing  myself,  even  in  that 
suspense,  shame,  and  anguish,  elsewhere  than  where 
I  was  cast,  at  mine  husband's  feet. 

Or  ever  I  was  aware,  he  had  come  up,  and  caught 
me  to  his  breast :  then,  hokiing  me  back  soe  as  to  look 
me  in  y*  face,  sayd,  in  accents  I  shall  never  forget, 

*'  Much  I  coulde  say  to  reproach,  but  will  not ! 
Henceforth,  let  us  onlie  recall  this  darke  passage  of 
our  deeplie  sinfuUe  lives,  to  quicken  us  to  God's 
mercy  in  affording  us  this  re-union.  Let  it  deepen 
our  penitence,  enhance  our  gratitude." 

Then,  suddainlie  covering  up  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  gave  two  or  three  sobs ;  and  for  some  few 
minutes  coulde  not  refrayn  himself;  but,  when  at 
length  he  uncovered  his  eyes  and  looked  down  on  me 
with  goodness  and  sweetnesse,  'twas  like  the  sun's 
deare  shining  after  raine 


Shall  I  now  destroy  y*  disgracefulle  records  of  this 
blotted  book?  Ithbk  not;  for  'twill  quicken  me 
perhaps,  as  my  husband  sayth,  to  "  deeper  penitence 
and  stronger  gpratitude,"  shoulde  I  henoeforthe  be  in 
danger  of  settling  on  y*  lees,  and  forgetting  y*  deepe 
waters  which  had  nearlie  dosed  over  mine  head.  At 
present,  I  am  soe  joyfulle,  soe  light  of  heart  under 
y*  sense  of  forgivenesse,  that  it  seemeth  as  though 
sorrow  coulde  lay  hold  of  me  noe  more ;  and  yet  we 
are  still,  as  'twere,  disunited  for  awhile;  for  my 
husband  is  agayn  shifting  house,  and  preparing  to 
remove  his  increased  establishment  into  Barbican, 
where  he  hath  taken  a  goodly  mansion;  and,  until  it 
is  ready,  I  am  to  abide  here.  I  might  pleasautlie 
cavill  at  this ;  but,  in  truth,  will  caviil  at  nothing 
now. 

I  am,  by  this,  full  persuaded  that  Ralph's  tale  oon- 
ceming  Miss  Bavies  was  a  false  lie;  though,  at 
y*  time,  supposing  it  to  have  some  colour,  it  inflamed 
my  jealousie  noe  little.  The  cross  spight  of  that 
youth' led,  under  his  sister's  management,  to  an  issue 
his  malice  never  forecast ;  and  now,  thou^  I  might 
come  at  y*  truth  for  inquiry,  I  will  not  soe  much  as 
even  soil  my  mind  with  thinking  of  it  agayn;  for 
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there  is  that  tratli  in  mine  husband's  eyes,  which 
woulde  silence  y*  slanders  of  a  hundred  liars.  Chafed, 
irritated,  he  has  beene,  soe  as  to  excite  the  sarcastic 
constructions  of  those  who  wish  him  eyill ;  but  his 
soul,  and  his  heart,  and  his  mind  require  a  flightc 
beyond  Ralph's  witt  to  oomprehende;  and  I  know 
and  feel  that  they  are  miw. 

He  hath  just  led  in  the  two  Fhilips's  to  me,  and 
left  us  together.  Jack  lookt  at  me  askance,  and 
held  aloof ;  but  deare  little  Ned  threw  his  arms  about 
mc  and  wept,  and  I  did  weep  too ;  seeing  the  which. 
Jack  advanced,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  finally  his  lips, 
then  lookt  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now,  aUe's  right." 
They  are  grown,  and  are  more  comely  tlian  heretofore, 
which,  in  some  measure,  is  owing  to  theire  hair  being 
noe  longer  cut  strait  and  short  after  y*  Furitanicall 
fashion  I  soe  hate,  but  curled  like  their  uncle's. 

I  have  writ,  not  y*  particulars,  but  y*  issue  of  my 
journey,  unto  Rose,  whose  bving  heart,  I  know, 
yearns  for  tidings.  Alsoe,  more  brieflie  unto  my 
mother,  who  loveth  not  Mr.  Milton. 


Babbican. 

September. — ^In  y  •  night-season,  we  take  noe  rest ; 
we  search  out  our  hearts,  and  commune  with  our 
spiritts,  and  checque  our  souls'  accounts,  before  we 
dare  court  our  sleep ;  but  in  y*  day  of  happinesse  we 
cut  shorte  our  reckonings ;  and  here  am  I,  a  joyfuUe 
wife,  too  proud  and  busie  amid  my  dailie  cares  to  have 
leisure  for  more  than  a  brief  note  in  my  Diarium,  as 
Ned  woulde  call  it.  'Tis  a  large  house,  with  more 
rooms  than  we  can  fill,  even  with  the  Phillips's  and 
their  scholar-mates,  olde  Mr.  Milton,  and  ray  husband's 
books  to  boot.  I  feel  pleasure  in  bemg  housewifelie  ; 
and  reape  the  benefit  of  alle  that  I  learnt  of  this 
sorte  at  Sheepsoote.  Mine  husband's  eyes  follow  me 
with  delight ;  and  once  with  a  perplexed  yet  pleased 
smile,  he  sayd  to  me,  "  Sweet  wife,  thou  art  stranglie 
altered;  it  seems  as  though  I  have  indeede  lost 
'sweet  Moll 'after  alle  I" 

Yes,  I  am  indeed  changed ;  more  than  he  knows  or 
coulde  believe.  And  he  is  changed  too.  With  payn 
I  perceive  a  more  stem,  severe  tone  occasionallie  used 
by  him ;  doubtlesse  the  cloke  assumed  by  his  griefe  to 
hide  the  ruin  I  had  made  within.  Yet  a  more  geniall 
influence  is  fast  melting  this  away.  Agayn,  I  note 
with  payn  that  he  complayns  much  of  his  eyes.  At 
first,  I  observed  he  rubbed  them  oft,  and  dared  not 
mention  it,  believing  that  his  tears  on  account  of  me, 
sinfuUe  soule !  had  made  then  smart.  Soe,  perhaps, 
they  did  in  y*  first  instance,  for  it  appears  they  have 
bcene  ailing  ever  since  y*  year  I  left  him ;  and  over- 
studdy,  which  my  presence  mighte  have  prevented, 
hath  conduced  to  y*  same  ill  effect.  Whenever  he 
now  looks  at  a  lighted  candle,  he  sees  a  sort  of  iris 
alle  about  it ;  and,  this  morning,  he  disturbed  me  by 
mentioning  that  a  total  darknesse  obscured  everie 
thing  on  y*  left  side  of  his  eye,  and  that  he  even 
feared,  sometimes,  he  might  eventuallie  lose  y*  sight 
of  both.  "  In  which  case,"  he  cheerfully  sayd,  "you, 
deare  wife,  must  become  my  lecturer  as  well  as 


amanuensis,  and  content  yourself  to  read  to  me  a 
world  of  crabbed  books,  in  tongues  that  are  not  nor 
neede  ever  be  yours,  seeing  that  a  woman  has  ever 
enough  of  her  own !" 

Then,  more  pensivelie,  he  added,  "  I  discipline  and 
tranquillize  my  mind  on  this  subject,  ever  rememberings 
when  the  i^prehension  afflicts  me,  that,  as  man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  everie  word  that  proceeds 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  so  man  likewise  lives  not  by 
ii^kl  alone,  but  by  faith  in  the  giver  of  sight. '  As 
long,  therefore,  as  it  shall  please  him  to  prolong, 
however  imperfectlie,  this  precious  gift,  soe  long  will  I 
hiy  up  store  agaynst  the  days  of  darknesse,  which 
may  be  many ;  and  whensoever  it  shall  please  Him  to 
withdrawe  it  from  me  altogether,  I  will  cheerfully  bid 
mine  eyes  keep  holiday,  and  place  my  hand  trustfuUic 
in  His,  to  be  led  whithersoever  He  will,  through  the 
remainder  of  life." 


IfttbUfDs. 


KING  ARTHUR.* 

Wh£N  a  man,  who  has  made  the  public  his  debtor 
in  any  remarkable  way,  achieves  a  work  by  which  he 
himself  would  desire  to  be  judged,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  all  those  who  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning 
that  work,  not  to  do  so  hastily,  or  without  serious 
consideration.  A  rapidly  formed,  impatient  judgment, 
in  such  a  case,  is  not  only  critically  unreasonable  and 
false,  it  is  morally  ungrateful.  Also,  when  the  work, 
achieved  or  attempted,  lies  within  the  highest  regions 
of  human  effort,  and  pre-supposes  a  noble  aim,  it 
deserves  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  care  and 
candour.  These  thoughts  were  in  our  mind  when  we 
opened  this  second  edition  of  "Xing  Arthur,"  and 
they  were  not  rendered  weaker  on  reading  the  follow- 
ing simple  and  manly  avowal  made  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  in  his  preface : — 

"  I  acknowledge  this  poem  as  the  child  of  my  most 
cheriehed  hopes,  to  which  I  deliberately  confide  the  task 
to  anhold,  and  the  chance  to  continue  its  father's  name. 
To  this  work,  conceived  first  in  the  enthusiam  of  youth, 
I  have  patiently  devoted  the  best  powers  of  my  maturer 
years ;— if  it  be  worthless,  it  is,  at  least,  the  worthiest 
contribution  that  my  abilities  enable  me  to  offer  to  the 
literature  of  my  country ;  and  I  am  unalterably  con- 
vinced, that  on  this  foundation  I  rest  the  least  perish- 
able monument  of  those  thoughts  and  those  labours 
which  have  made  the  life  of  my  life." 

Whether  readers  and  critics  agree  with  the  author 
in  this  estimate  of  his  work  or  not,  good  feeling 
imperatively  demands  for  it  their  respect,  and  a  careful 
exercise  both  of  the  reading  and  criticising  faculties. 

"  King  Arthur  "  is  an  epic  poem,  in  twelve  books. 
Its  hero  is  the  legendary  monarch  of  Britain, — ^the 
Crown  and  Centre  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  Romance. 
All  the  world  i^  aware  that  the  historico-fabulous  [life 
and  times  of  King  Arthur  are  especially  attractive  to 


(1)  "  King  Arthar."    Bt  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  aatbor  of  the 
"NewTimon."    Beoond  ediaon.    H.  Colbvrn. 
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children,  poets,  and  imaginatiye  and  Diuicifiil  persons ; 
and  that  many  things,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  have 
been  written  concerning  them  in  erexy  language  of 
northern  and  western  Enrope.  Bat  all  the  world  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  subtle  and  powerful  influence  which 
these  compositions  and  traditionary  recollections  have 
had  upon  the  religion,  the  social  condition,  and  the 
literature  of  our  country.  There  are  many  persons  who 
may  not  know  that  the  authentio  history  of  England 
can  fiiimish  no  better  hero  for  an  English  epic  than 
our  traditionary  Arthur.  He  is  the  beautiful  inoar* 
nation  of  the  best  characteristics  of  our  nation.  He 
is  religious,  courageous,  industrious,  and  steadfast. 
All  the  old  chronicles  give  him  a  Celtic  origin  and  a 
Saxon  character.  Modified  and  considerably  changed 
as  the  accounts  of  King  Arthur  have  been,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  have  been 
naturalized,  yet  these  moral  qualities  are  always  attri- 
buted to  King  Arthur.  The  other  heroes  of  the  Hound 
Table  are  brave  and  loyal,  pious  and  enterprising,  with 
no  lack  of  steadfastness  and  energy  upon  occasions ; 
but  in  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  Spain,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  they  are  all  made  more 
or  less  mercurial  and  light-minded,  in  accordance 
with  their  Celtic  origin.  They  may  be  more  amusing 
and  agreeable  companions  than  the  most  noUe  King 
Arthiir ;  but  they  are  not  so  fit  for  love  and  reverence, 
— ^not  so  fit  to  be  the  pattern  of  all  manly  virtue, — ^not 
so  fit  for  worship  as  a  demigod ;  at  least  mBiipluA 
eyes.  It  is  not  our  business  to  disooss  this  inoon- 
listent  work  of  the  olden  time,*^ihe  essentially  Sazou 
character  of  the  British  King  Arthur.  It  is  only  one 
more  proof  of  the  fact  that  nations  make  their  own 
gods  and  heroes,  and  that  they  attribute  to  them  the 
perfection  of  those  good  qualities  which  are  more  or 
less  oondpicaons  in  themselves.  The  best  men  among 
them  are  ever  ready  to  do  honour  to  the  hero,  because 
they  can  understand  his  excellence ;  and  they  strive  to 
imitate  him  because  his  ezoellence  is  lovely  in  their 
eyes.  This  truth  as  regards  King  Arthur,  taken  as  an 
actual  national  hero,  makes  ^  E.  B.  Lytton'i  choice  of 
subject  appear  very  judicious  and  happy ;  nor  will  it 
seem  less  so  when  we  remember  that  literature  and 
art  have  long  consecrated  Arthur  as  the  embodied 
Ideal  of  herobm  in  the  abstract ;  that  he  walks  for 
ever  in  undying  strength  and  beauty  amid  the  gardens 
of  Eomance,  and  Chivaky,  and  Faerie ;  and  that  his 
mystic  hibours,  like  those  of  Hereules,  have  a  deep 
and  solemn  meaning. 

To  reveal  this  hidden  meaning  of  his  life-long 
toils, — ^to  describe  worthily  this  mirror  of  all  worth,— 
to  set  him  as  a  living  being  before  us,  to  the  intent 
that  our  hearts  may  glow  with  love  and  admiration  at 
the  contemplation  of  true  goodness,  and  thus  be 
raised  a  step  or  two  in  our  toilsome  ascent  from  earth 
to  heaven ;— to  paint  with  true  art  the  material  world 
of  beauty,  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which  man 
learns  to  feel  that  it  is  but  the  outward  veil  of  a 
higher  spiritual  beauty  which  transcends  his  senses, 
to  the  intent  that  we  may  be  led  to  perceive  the 
eustence  of  that  higher  spiritual  beauty,  and  rgoice 


in  it;— these  should  be  the  two  main  objcets  in  the 
creation  of  an  epic  poem  on  this  great  nilject ;  for 
the  business  of  epic  poetry  is  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
love  and  admiration  for  the  highest  goodness  and  the 
truest  beauty  attainable  in  this  life. 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  poem  before 
us,  and  show,  as  well  as  we  are  aUe,  and  as  fully  as 
our  limits  will  allow,  its  general  nature,  and  in  what 
it  falls  short  of  being  a  ^nai  poem.  And  here  we 
must  state,  though  with  regret,  our  opinion  that  as 
an  epic  "  King  Arthur  "  is  a  failure ;  it  is  not  a  great 
work  of  art ;  but,  looking  at  it  irom  a  lower  point  of 
view,  taking  it  as  a  metrical  romance,  it  has  no  in- 
considerable merit. 

The  poem  opens,  of  course,  with  an  annonnoement 
of  the  subject  :--* 

"Our  land's  fimi  iMpenda,  love  and  knightly  deads» 
And  wondrous  Merlin,  and  his  wandering  kin|^ 
The  triple  labour  and  the  glorious  meeds 

Sought  in  the  world  of  Fable-land,  I  dng; 
Go  forth,  0  song,  amidst  the  banks  of  old. 
And  glide  tranalnceni  o*er  the  sands  of  gold.** 

After  describing  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  phantom 
shade  before  the  young  king  Arthur,  while  surrounded 
by  his  court  during  a  aummer-holiday,  in  the  vale  of 
Carduel,  the  poem  proceeds  to  ahow  the  alarm  and 
excitement  produced  among  the  knights  and  ladies 
when  the  king  follows  the  mysterions  aummoner  into 
the  enchanted  forest,  dose  at  hand.  Some  of  the 
knights  endeavour  to  follow  and  guard  him ;  bat  ail 
return  disabled,  and  without  having  seen  the  king. 
After  some  hours,  the  king  himself  returns*  hdiaves  as 
if  nothing  uncommon  had  happened,  and,  under  the 
plea  that  the  sun  is  setting,  and  that  thcare  is  state- 
business  on  hand,  he  commands  the  ntoin  of  the 
court  to  the  city  of  Carduel,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom^vis.  that  of  the  Cymri,  or  BriUms  of  South 
Wsdes.  During  the  night,  Arthur  being  much  dis- 
turbed by  a  vision  of  the  conquest  of  his  raoe  by  the 
Saxons,  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  endiantcd 
forest,  repairs  to  visit  his  old  friend  and  tutor,  the 
Prophet-Enchanter  Merlin,  who  lives  in  a  lofty  tower 
in  Carduel,  and  watchea  over  the  fate  of  the  Britons 
and  their  king.  Arthur  describes  what  he  saw«  and 
asks  if  there  are  no  means  by  which  he  migr  avert  the 
threatened  evil.  Merlin  has  recourse  to  some  violent 
spells  in  order  to  ascertain  the  chances  ^  sndi  a 
consummation.  Arthur,  being  uninitiated  in  the 
practice  of  magics  becomes  insensible  during  the 
operation  of  these  spells,  and  when  ha  reooven  his 
senses,  he  finds  himself  lying  in  his  own  chamber,  with 
Merlin  seated  beside  him,  who  immediately  imparts 
what  his  magical  spells  had  revealed  to  him  eoneeni* 
ing  Arthur  and  his  posterity. 

'' '  Prinos,'  said  the  prophet,  'with  this  mom  awake 
From  pomp,  from  pleasure  to  high  toils  and  brave ; 

From  yonder  wall  the  arms  of  knighthood  take. 
But  leave  the  crown  the  knightly  arms  may  save ; 

0*er  mount  and  valb,  go,  jpilgnm,  forth  alone, 

And  win  the  gifts  which  shall  defend  a  throne.'  "^P.  23. 

Arthur  Pendragon,  of  course,  scorns  the  idea  of 
failure,  in  so  high  an  enterprise ;  and  sets  off  at  once 
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on  his  joam6j  in  search  of  the  "triple  labour"  which 
he  is  to  perform.  His  mission  is  a  secret  one)  and 
he  departs  stealthily  and  unattended. 

Arthur's  three  friends,  Lancelot,  Ghiwaine,  and 
Caradoc,  are  then  described.  The  first  two  are  knights, 
the  kst  is  a  bardi 

Merlin  comes  upon  them  while  they  are  contersing; 
declares  that  he  is  about  to  select  one  of  the  three  to 
send  in  search  of  the  king,  and  after  putting  them  all 
to  trial  in  the  enchanted  forest,  he  selects  Lancelot 
for  the  important  task.  Lancelot  is  sent  off,  furnished 
with  a  magic  ring  which  will  always  point  out  the 
direction  in  which  King  Arthur  is.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  monarch  has  found  a  guide  in  the  form  of  a 
white  doTc,  who  neier  leares  him,  but  conducts  him 
safely  through  all  dangers  and  difficulties.  He  ar- 
rives at  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals.  The  legitimate 
line  of  kings  has  been  expatriated,  and  in  the  reigning 
monarch  the  reader  smiles  to  recognise  a  contem- 
porary:— 

'*  A  distant  kinsman.  LudoTlck  was  his  name, 
With  them  was  exiled,  and  with  them  retom'd. 

A  prince  of  popular  and  patriot  fame ; 
To  roast  his  egg  your  house  he  would  have  bum*d  ! 

A  patriot  soul  no  ties  of  kindred  knows — 

His  kinsman's  palace  was  the  house  he  chose. 

A  patriot  gamester  playing  for  a  Crown, 
lie  watched  the  hazard  with  IndlfTerent  air, 

Bebuked  well-wishers  with  a  gentle  frown, 
Then  dropp'd  the  whisper—'  What  I  win  I  share.' 

Who  plays  for  power  should  make  the  odds  so  fall, 

That  one  man*s  luck  should  seem  the  gain  of  all. 

The  moment  came,  disorder  split  the  realm ; 

Too  stem  the  ruler,  or  too  feebly  stem ; 
The  supple  kinsman  slided  to  the  helm, 

And  trimm'd  the  rudder  with  a  dexterous  turn ; 
A  turn  so  dexterous,  that  it  senred  to  fling 

Both  overboard— the  people  and  the  king  t 

The  captain's  post  repaid  the  pilot's  task. 
He  seized  the  ship  as  he  had  clear'd  the  prow  ,* 

Drop  we  the  metaphor  as  he  the  mask : 
And,  while  his  gasping  Vandals  wonder*d  how, 

Behold  the  patriot  to  the  despot  grown, 

Filch'd  from  the  fight,  and  Juggled  to  the  throne  I 

And  bland  in  words  was  wily  Ludovick  ! 

Much  did  he  promise,  nought  did  he  fulfil ; 
The  trickster  Fortune  loves  the  hands  that  trick, 

And  smiled  approving  on  her  eoi^jurer^s  skill  I 
The  promised  ft^om  vanish'd  in  a  tax. 
And  bays,  tum'd  briers,  scourged  bewildered  backs."— 

Pp.  60,  51. 

Satire  of  this  kind,  when  kept  strictly  subordinate  to 
the  main  business  of  the  poem,  is  sanctioned  by  the 
best  precedents. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Ludovick's  palace,  Arthur 
narrowly  escapes  oeing  delivered  up  to  Harold,  Am- 
bassador of  Crida,  King  of  Mercia,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  Cymri,  who  sends  to  demand  him  of  Ludovick. 
He  leaves  the  Vandal  capital,  and  meets  with  several 
dangerous  adventures ;  from  all  of  which  he  comes  off 

victorious. King  Arthur  pursues  his  journey  in 

search  of  the  sword,  and  arrives  at  the  Alps.  Hidden 
among  these  mountains  is  a  Happy  Valley,  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  an  old  Etrurian  colony.  Arthur 


comes  to  this  part  of  the  world  at  a  fortunate  time 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Chief  Augur,  who  rules  this 
sequestered  and  simple  people.  The  royal  family  is 
without  a  male  descendant ;  the  last  of  her  race  is  the 
lovely  young  queen,  .£gle.  To  continue  the  race  it 
is  necessary  to  procure  a  god  for  her  liusband.  The 
law  has  provided  for  this  difficulty  in  the  following 
manner.  The  Chief  Augur  stations  himself  at  one  of 
the  two  secret  entrances  into  this  apparently  inacces- 
sible valley,  and  waits  until  he  sees  ''a proper  man" 
pass  by,  when  he  invites  him  courteously  to  visit  this 
lovely  region; — the  stranger  enters,  and  the  adaman- 
tine gates  close  after  him ;  he,  suspecting  nothing,  is 
presented  to  the  maiden  queen ; — ^love  and  marriage 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  an  heir  to  the 
throne  is  bom,  the  Augur  makes  away  with  the 
foreign  husband,  and  persuades  the  people  that  the 
god  has  returned  to  the  celestial  regions.  King  Ar- 
thur and  the  dove  come  wandering  by  while  the  Augur 
is  on  the  look  out;  and  the  monarch  is  easily  en- 
trapped. As  easily  do  he  and  the  lovely  Mg\e  fall 
into  the  love-snare  set  for  them.  This  episode  of 
^gle  and  the  Happy  Valley — symbolical  of  youth's 
first  love — ^is  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  poem.  It  is 
happily  conceived,  and  executed  with  clearness  and 
brilliancy; — the  allegory  is  unobtrusive,  but  its  me- 
lancholy grace  glides  through  the  story  like  some 
melody  in  a  Symphony  ;,by  Beethoven.  We  shall 
make  our  longest  extract  from  this  portion  of  the 
work  :— 

".We  turn  once  more  to  ^gle  and  her  guest.      ' 

Lo  I  the  sweet  valley  in  the  flush  of  eve  1     * 
Lo  1  side  by  side,  where  through  the  rose-arcade 
Steals  the  love  star,  the  hero  and  the  maid  1 

Silent  they  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes, 

Stirring  the  inmost  soul's  unquiet  sleep ;  * 
So  pierce  soft  star-beams,  blending  waves  and  skies, 
.    some  holy  fountain  trembling  to  its  deep  ! 
bright  to  each  eye  each  human  neart  is  bare^ 
And  scarce  a  thought  to  start  an  angel  there  t 

Love  to  the  soul,  whate'er  the  hafsh  may  say, 

Is  as  the  hallowing  Naiad  to  the  well — 
The  linking  life  between  the  forms  of  clay 

And  those  ambrosia  nurtures ;  from  its  spell 
Fly  earth's  rank  fogs,  and  Thought's  ennobled  flow 
Shines  with  the  shape  that  glides  in  light  below. 

Seize,  0  beloved,  the  blooms  the  Hour  allows  t 
Alas,  but  onco  can  flower  the  Beautiful  f 

Hark,  the  wind  rustles  through  the  trembling  bovghs. 
And  the  stem  withers  while  the  buds  ye  enll  1 

Brief  though  the  prize,  how  few  in  after  honia 

Can  say, '  At  least  the  Beautiful  was  ours!' 

Two  loves  (and  both  divine  and  pure)  there  acv } 
One  by  tne  roof-tree  takes  its  root  for  ever. 

Nor  tempests  rend,  nor  changeful  seasons  mar^ 
It  clings  the  stronger  for  the  storm's  endeavour ; 

Beneath  its  shade  the  wayworn  find  their  rest. 

And  in  its  boughs  the  calm  bird  builds  Its  mmU 

But  one  more  frail,  (in  that  more  prized,  perehance,) 
Bends  its  rich  blossoms  over  lonely  streaxBS 

In  the  untrodden  wajs  of  wild  Romance, 
On  earth's  far  confines,  like  the  Tree  of  Dreams, 

Few  find  the  path  ;--0  bliss  t  0  woe  to  find  t 

What  bliss  the  blossom  {— ab  t  what  woe  the  wind  I 
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Oh,  the  short  spring  I -the  eternal  winter  I—All 

Branch,— stem  all  shattered ;  liagile  as  the  bloom  I 
Tet  this  the  love  that  channs  ns  to  recall ; 

Life's  |;olden  holiday  before  the  tomb ; 
Tea !  tkts  the  loves  which  age  again  lives  o*er, 
And  hears  the  heart  beat  loud  with  youth  once  more ! 
•  ••••• 

Tib  mom  once  more ;  npon  the  shelving  green 

Of  the  small  isle,  alone  the  Cymrian  stood 
With  his  fiill  heart,— when  suddenly,  between 

Him  and  the  sun,  the  azore  solitude 
Was  broken  by  a  dark  and  rapid  wing. 
And  a  dusk  bird  swoop'd  downward  to  the  King.*—    » 

Pp.  180— 185w 

This  raven  is  a  messenger  from  Merlin  bearing  the 
information  that  the  Saxons  have  invaded  his  king- 
dom. Roused  by  this  intelligence  from  his  blissful 
slate  of  idleness,  Arthur  insists  upon  being  allowed 
to  depart;  and  after  taking  an  affecting  farewell  of 
^gle,  he  is  conducted  by  the  Augur  to  the  only  point 
of  egress  from  the  valley.  This  is  in  the  Temple  of 
Death,  through  which  a  dark  stream  flows.  This 
stream,  after  takmg  a  subterraneous  course  for  some 
time,  falls  in  a  prodigious  cataract  over  rugged  rocks 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  Alpine  range  whidi  bounds 
the  Happy  Valley.  There  is  no  chance  of  any  ordi- 
nary mortal  escaping  alive  into  the  outer  world ;  and 
the  Augur,  with  grim  satisfaction,  sees  Arthur  step 
on  to  the  raft,  torch  in  hand,  and,  preceded  by  the 
faithful  dove,  begin  his  perilous  voyage.  Before  he 
is  out  of  sight,  J^le  appears  in  the  Temple  of  Death; 
and,  to  the  consternation  of  her  attendants  and  the 
Augur,  precipitates  herself  into  the  fast  flowing 
stream,  m  order  to  rejoin  her  lover.  The  sequel  of 
this  adventure  is  soon  told.  Arthur  is  preserved  by 
the  care  of  the  distant  Merlin,  but  the  beautiful, 
loving  ^le  is  found  a  corpse  by  the  side  of  his  in- 
sensible body,  when  Lancelot,  conducted  by  his  ring, 
seeks  for  his  friend  at  the  foot  of  the  roaring  cataract. 
This  cataract  falls  into  an  enchanted  lake,  on  the 
shore  of  which  is  a  solitary  monastery.  Her  lover 
procures  Christian  burial  for  .£gle,  and  the  monks 
sing  her  funeral  hymn. 

Arthur  remains  in  this  spot  with  his  true  friend, 
Lancelot,  long,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  iEgle.  At 
length  he  becomes  aware  that  this  is  the  very  lake 
beneath  which  the  sword  he  was  to  seek  lies  hidden. 
The  Fairy  of  the  Lake  appears  to  him,  and  he  sinks 
with  her  below  the  waters  into  the  Halls  of  Time. 
There  is  much  that  is  extraordinary  to  be  seen  here ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  distinctness  and  of  vigour  in 
the  description  of  it 

The  presiding  Genius  of  the  Future  shows  hira  the 
fate  of  Britain  down  to  our  own  day.  Upon  his  de- 
claration that  the  sword  shall  be  wielded  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  Excalibar  becomes  his ;  and 
he  is  safely  restored  to  the  upper  world.  In  the  mean- 
time Ga^raine  has  been  also  sent  out  from  Carduel  in 
search  of  Arthur,  accompanied  by  a  guide  in  the  form 
of  a  raven.  The  adventures  of  Sir  Gawaine  are  mar- 
vellous and  comic;  but  we  find  them  more  tedious 
than  amusing.  Sir  Lancelot,  while  waiting  the  return 
of  the  king  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  meets  with  a 


fair  Saxon  damsel,  GenerrB^  the  daughter  of  Hirold 
the  Mercian ;  they  journey  together  to  the  sea^nst. 
where  they  encounter  Arthur,  who  sends  them  hoise 
to  Carduel,  while  he  himself  goes  on  board  a  Kor- 
wegian  ship  which  is  bound  for  the  Polar  regionsi— 
being  now  anxious  to  fulfil  the  second  part  of  kk 
allotted  task,  and  procure  the  Shield  of  Thor,  whid 
is  guarded  by  dwaHs  in  some  undefined  huid  of  iee 
and  solitude;  probably  Greenland  or  loehoid.  Hot 
he  and  his  crew  are  compelled  to  pass  the  winter: 
and  when  the  latter  are  quite  overcome  both  in  bodj 
and  mind,  by  the  hardships  of  their  isolated  sitnation, 
the  former,  as  unexpeetedly  as  opportundv,  meeb 
Gawaine  in  a  morning  ramble  over  the  ioe.  GtvaiDe, 
by  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  has  become  i 
sort  of  king  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  he  imme- 
diately sends  succour  to  King  Arthur^s  oompanioBS; 
after  which,  the  two  friends  relate  their  adventures  to 
each  other,  and  Gawaine  informs  the  king  of  a  stor 
current  among  the  Esquimaux,  concerning  a  siiTer  I 
shield  guarded  by  dwarfs,  somewhere  in  the  neigb-  i 
bourhood.  This,  Arthur  takes  for  granted  to  be  tbe 
object  of  his  seardi,  and  on  the  return  of  spring  he 
sets  out,  guided  by  the  dove,  in  quest  of  the  abode  of 
the  dwarfs.  Honors  and  dangers  beset  him  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  undertaking.  A  monstcr-dsmoD 
appears  to  deter  him  from  it ;  but  he  persists ;  and  tLe 
daemon  is  compelled  to  become  his  guide,  throup 
subterranean  passages,  to  the  Cave  of  lK>k.  His 
progress  is  thus  described ;  (the  following  extract  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  marvellous-imaginative  portions 
of  the  work:) — } 

"  The  king  recoiling  paused  inrefiolute. 
Till  through  the  cave  the  white  wing  went  its  wtj ; 

Then  on  his  breast  he  aign'd  the  croas,  and  mote 
With  Bolenm  prayer,  he  left  the  world  of  daj. 

Thick  stood  the  night,  save  were  the  falchion  gare 

ItB  dear  sharp  glimmer  lengthening  down  the  cave. 

Advancing ;  flashes  msh*d  irregular 
Like  subterranean  lightning,  fbrk*d  and  red : 

From  warring  matter— wandering  shot  the  star 
Of  poisonous  gases ;  and  the  tortured  bed 

Of  the'  old  Volcano  show'd  in  trailing  fires, 

Where  the  numb'd  serpent  dragg*d  its  mangled  spires 

Broader  and  ruddier  on  the  Dove's  ^e  wings 
Now  glowed  the  lava  of  the  widening  spaces ; 

Orinn'd  from  the  rock  the  jaws  of  giant  things, 
The  lurid  skeletons  of  vanished  races. 

They  who,  perchance  ere  man  himself  had  birth, 
Buled  the  moist  slime  of  uncompleted  earth. 

Enormous  couch'd  fitng^d  Iguanodon, 
To  which  the  monster-lizard  of  the  Nile 

Were  prey  too  small, — whose  dismal  haunts  were  on 
The  swamps  where  now  such  golden  harvests  smile 

As  had  soflioed  those  myriad  hosts  to  feed 

When  all  the  Orient  march'd  behind  the  Mede. 

There  the  foul,  earliest  reptile  spectra  lay 
Distinct  as  when  the  chaos  was  their  home; 

Half-plant,  half  serpent,  some  subside  awi^ 
Into  gnarl'd  roots  (now  stone) — ^more  hideous  some, 

Half  bird— half  fish— seem  struggling  yet  to  spring, 

Shark-like  the  maw,  and  dragon-like  the  wing. 

But,  life-like  more,  from  later  layers  emerge 
With  their  fell  tusks  deep^tricken  in  the  stone, 

Herds,  that  through  all  the  thunders  of  the  sarge, 
Had  to  the  Ark  which  swept  relentlcaa  on 
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(Denied  to  them)~lEneird  tbe  despairing  roar 
Of  aentenced  races  time  shall  know  no  more. 

Under  the  limbs  of  mammoths  went  the  path, 
Or  through  the  arch  inunense  of  Dragon  jaws, 

And  ever  on  the  King— in  watchful  wrath 
Gazed  the  attendant  Fiend,  with  artful  pause 

Where  dread  was  dreadliest ;  had  the  mortal  one 

Falter'd  or  quail'd,  the  Fiend  his  prey  had  won. 

And  rent  it  Hmb  by  limb ;  but  on  the  Dore 

Arthur  look'd  steadfast,  and  the  Fiend  was  foil'd. 

Now,  as  along  the  skeleton  world  they  moTc, 
Strange  noises  jar,  and  flit  strange  shadows.    Toil'd 

The  TnHrs  swart  people,  in  their  inmost  home 

At  work  on  ruin  for  the  days  to  come. 

•  •••*• 

A  mighty  cirque  with  lustre  belts  the  mine ; 

Tts  walls  of  iron  glittering  into  steel ; 
Wall  upon  wall  reflected  flings  the  shine 

Of  armour  !    Vizorless  the  Corpses  kneel. 
Their  glazed  eyes  fix'd  upon  a  couch  where,  screen'd 
With  whispering  curtains,  sleeps  the  Kingly  Fiend : 

Corpses  of  giants,  who  perchance  had  heard 
The  tromps  of  Tubal,  and  had  leapt  to  strife. 

Whose  guilt  proroked  the  Deluge :  sepulchred 
In  their  world's  ruins,  still  a  fix>wn  Uke  life 

Hung  o*er  vast  brows, — and  spears  like  turrets  shone 

In  huids  whose  giasp  had  cruish^d  the  Mastodon. 

Around  the  conch,  a  silent  solemn  ring, 
They  whom  the  Teuton  call  the  Yalkyn,  sate. 

Shot  through  pale  webs  their  spindles  glistening ; 
Dread  tissues  woTcn  out  of  human  hate 

For  hearenly  ends  ! — ^for  there  is  spun  the  woe 

Of  every  war  that  e?er  earth  shall  Know. 

Below  their  feet  a  bottomless  pit  of  gore 

Tawn'd,  where  each  web,  when  once  the  woof  was  done. 
Was  scornful  cast.    Yet  rising  erermore 

Out  of  the  surface,  wander'd  airy  on 
(Till  lost  in  upper  space)  pale  wingM  seeds        ^ 
The  future  heaven-fruit  of  the  hell-bom  deeds; 

For  out  of  every  evil  bom  of  time, 

Ood  shapes  a  good  for  his  eternity. 
ho  where  tne  spindles,  weaving  crime  on  crime. 

Form  the  world-work  of  Charlemains  to  be ; — 
How  in  that  hall  of  iron  lengthen  forth 
The  fates  that  ruin,  to  rebuild,  the  North  I 

Here,  one  stem  Sister,  smiling  on  the  King, 
Hurries  the  thread  that  twines  his  Nation's  doom. 

And,  farther  down,  the  whirring  spindles  sing 
Around  the  woof  which  from  his  Baltic  home 

Shall  charm  the  avenging  Norman,  to  control 

The  shatter'd  races  into  one  calm  whole. 


Fierce  glared  the  dwarf  upon  the  silent  King, 
'  There  is  the  prize  thy  visions  would  achieve  I 

There,  where  the  hush'd  inexorable  ring 
Murder  the  myriads  in  the  webs  they  weave,  ' 

Behind  the  curtains  of  Incarnate  War, 

Whose  lightest  tremour  topples  thrones  afar, — 

'  Which  ev*n  the  Valkyrs  with  their  bloodless  hands 
Ne'er  dare  aside  to  draw,— go,  seek  the  Shield  ! 

Tet  be  what  follows  known  !— you  kneeling  bands 
Whose  camps  were  Andes,  and  whose  battle-field 

Left  plains,  now  empires,  rolling  seas  of  gore. 

Shall  hear  the  clang  and  leap  to  life  once  more. 

'Roused  from  their  task,  revengeful  shall  arise 
The  never  baffled  "  Choosers  of  the  Slain," 

The  fiend  thy  hand  shall  wake,  unclose  the  eyes 
That  flash'd  on  heavenly  hosto  their  storms  again. 

And  thy  soul  wither  in  the  mighty  frown 

Before  whose  nighty  an  earlier  sun  sunk  down. 


*  The  rocks  shall  close  all  path  for  flight  save  one, 
Where  now  the  Troll-fiends  wait  to  rend  their  prey. 

And  each  malign  and  monster  skeleton, 
Re-clothed  with  life  as  in  the  giant  day 

When  yonder  seas  were  valleys— scent  thy  gore 

And  grin  with  fangs  that  gnash  for  food  once  more. 

'Ho,  dost  thou  shudder,  pale  onel    Back  and  live.' 
Thrice  strove  the  King  for  speech,  and  thrice  in  vain, 

For  he  was  man,  and  till  our  souls  survive 
The  instincts  bom  of  flesh,  shall  Horror  reign 

Tn  that  Unknown  beyond  the  realms  of  Sense, 

Where  the  soul's  darkness  seems  the  man's  defence. 

Tet  as  when  through  uncertain  troublous  cloud 
Breaks  the  sweet  morning  star,  and  from  its  home 

Smiles  lofty  peace,  so  through  the  phantom  crowd 
Of  fears — ^tne  Eos  of  the  world  to  come. 

Faith,  look'd — revealing  how  earth-nouri»h'd  are 

The  clouds ;  and  how  beyond  their  reach  the  star  ! 

Mute  on  his  knee,  amidst  the  kneeling  dead 
He  sank— the  dead  the  dreaming  fiend  revered, 

And  he,  the  living  God  1    Then  terror  fled. 
And  all  the  king  illumed  the  front  he  rear'd. 

Firm  to  the  couch  on  which  the  fiend  reposed 

He  strode; — the  curtains,  murmuring,  round  him 
closed."— Pp.  323-831. 

The  followers  of  Arthur,  accompanied  by  Gawaine, 
alarmed  for  the  fateof  Arthnr,  proceed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  through  which  he  penetrated  to  the  sub- 
terranean world.  They  are  terrified  by  the  awful  and 
preternatural  sights  and  sounds  which  meet  them 
there,  and  become  insensible ;  when  they  recover, 
Arthur's  corpse-like  form  is  lying  near  them,  with  the 
faithful  wliite  dove  hovering  over  it : — 

"  Whether  to  Love,  how  tme  soe'er  its  faith. 

Whether  to  Wisdom,  whatso'er  its  skill. 
Till  his  last  hour  the  struggle  and  the  scathe 

Remain'd  unutter'd  and  unutterable ; 
But  aye,  in  solitude,  in  crowds,  in  strife. 
In  joy,  that  memory  lived  within  his  life  : 

It  made  not  sadness,  though  the  calm  grave  smile 
Never  regain'd  the  flash  that  youth  had  given,— 

But  as  some  shadow  from  a  sacred  pile 
Darkens  the  earth  from  shrines  that  speak  of  heaven. 

That  gloom  the  grandeur  of  religion  wore. 

And  secm'd  to  hallow  all  it  rested  o'er. 

Such  Freedom  is,  O  Slave,  that  would  be  free  ! 

Never  her  real  straggles  into  life 
Hath  History  told  t    As  it  hath  been  shall  be 

The  Apocalypse  of  Nations ;  nursed  in  strife 
Not  with  the  present,  nor  with  living  foes, 
But  where  the  centuries  shroud  their  long  repose. 

Out  from  the  graves  of  earth's  primeval  bones, 
The  shield  of  empire,  patient  Force  must  win : 

What  made  the  Briton  freel  not  crashing  thrones' 
Nor  parchment  laws  1    The  charter  must  begin 

In  Scythian  tents,  the  steel  of  Nomad  spears ; 

To  date  the  freedom,  count  throe  thousand  years  ! 

Neither  is  Freedom  mirth  !  Be  free,  0  Slave, 
And  dance  no  more  beneath  the  lazy  palm. 

Freedom's  mild  brow  with  noble  care  is  grave. 
Her  bliss  is  solemn  as  her  strength  is  calm ; 

And  thought  mature  each  childlike  sport  debars 

The  forms  erect  whose  look  is  on  the  stars." — 

Pp.  334,  885. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  poem,  and  will, 
we  think,  be  generally  admired  for  its  philosophic  tmth. 
King  Arthur  now  returns  to  Britain  in  search  of  hb 
third  object,—-"  the  Child-guide  with  the  locks  of 
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gold."  Slill  following  the  oondaci  of  the  white  dove, 
he  lands  in  a  Mercian  haven ;  and  separating  himself 
from  the  faithful  Gawaine,  on  the  plea  that  all  im- 
portant works  most  he  performed  alone,  he  makes  his 
way  throng  a  vast  forest. 

Here  he  sleeps,  and  has  a  wondrous  dream  concern- 
ing the  realms  of  death ;— the  spirit  of  the  lost  ^gle 
appears  to  him ;  the  dove  has  Tanished ;  and  when  he 
wakes,  in  place  of  these  two  beloved  objects  (for  the 
dove  is  always  felt  to  be  some  higher  spirit  in  disguise) 
he  perceives  before  him  the  object  of  his  search. 

This  is  Genevieve,  daughter  of  Crida,  King  of 
Menaa; — ^the  Wlute  Dove  in  a  human  form;  the 
Christian  Saint  Genevieve,  who  becomes  the  wife  of 
King  Arthur.  A  very  different  personage  from  the 
Queen  Guenever  of  the  Fabliaux!  She  conducts 
the  king  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Carduel.  The 
whole  country  has  been  ravaged  by  her  father,  who 
b  besieging  the  city.  The  war  rages  fiercely,  and 
the  heathen  Mercians,  to  propitiate  their  gods,  are 
about  to  sacrifice  the  gentle  Genevieve  because  slie  is 
a  Christian  virgin,  when  an  end  is  put  to  the  war  by  a 
complete  victory,  which  the^  Cymri,  headed  by  their 
returned  king,  and  aided  by  Merlin,  gain  over  the 
Mercians.  Peace  is  concluded  between  the  Mercians 
and  the  Cymri  by  the  marrage  of  King  Arthur  with 
the  Princess  Genevieve,  and  of  Sir  Lancelot  with  her 
kinswoman,  Generra.  The  awkwardness  of  the  old 
stories  concerning  Queen  Guenever  and  Sir  Lancelot 
is  intended  to  be  done  away  with,  by  supposing  that 
the  Romance  writers  have  confounded  the  two  ladies 
Genevieve  and  Genevra.  The  Poem  is  thus  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  We  have  yet  another  extract  to  give, 
which  may  edify  and  amuse  the  reader.  It  is  from 
another  portion  of  the  satirical  episode  concerning 
Ludovick,  King  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  promised  to 
send  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mercians  against 
King  Arthur. 

'*  But  wherefore  fail  the  Tandars  promised  bands  ? 

Well  said  the  Greek, '  Not  Ull  his  latest  hour 
Deem  man  secure  from  Fortune ;'  In  our  hands 

We  clutch  the  sunbeam  when  we  grasp  at  power ; — 
No  strength  detains  the  unsubstantial  prize, 
The  light  escapes  us  as  the  moment  flies. 

And  monarchs  envied  Ludovick  the  Great ! 

And  Wisdom's  seers  his  wiles  did  wisdom  call. 
And  Force  stood  sentry  at  his  castle  gate ; 

And  Mammon  sooth'd  the  murmurers  in  the  hall ; 
For  Freedom's  forms  disguised  the  despot  h  thought — 
He  ruled  by  synods— and  the  synods  bought  1 

Yet  empires  rest  not  or  on  gold  or  steel ; 

The  old  in  habit  strike  the  gnarled  root  ; 
But  vigorous  faith— the  young  fresh  sap  of  zeal, 

Must  make  the  life-blood  of  the  planted  shoot — 
And  new-born  states,  like  new  religions,  need 
Not  the  dull  code,  but  the  impassion'd  creed. 

Give  but  a  cause,  a  child  may  be  a  chief  I 
What  cause  to  hosts  can  Ludovick  supply  1 

Swift  flies  the  Element  of  Power,  Bdief, 
From  all  foundations  hoUow'd  to  a  lie. 

One  mom.  a  riot  in  the  streets  arose. 

And  left  the  Vandal  crownless  at  the  close. 

A  plump  of  spears  the  riot  eould  have  emsh'd  I 
'  Defend  the  throne,  my  spearmen ! '  cried  the  king. 


The  spearmen  arm'd,  and  forth  the  ^cannea  nuh'd. 

When  woe  I  they  took  to  reaaoo  on  the  ihi^ ! 
And  then  conviction  smote  them  on  the  spoi^ 
That  for  that  throne  they  did  not  care  a  JoL 
With  scuff  and  scum,  with  urchins  loosed  fh>m  school. 

Thieves,  gleemen,  jugriers,  beggary  swell'd  the  riot ; 
While,  like  the  gods  ofEpicums,  cool 

On  crowd,  and  crown— the  spearmen  look'd  in  ^sict. 
Till  all  iU  heads  that  Hydra  caU'd  '  The  Manj,' 
Stretch'd  hissing  forth,  without  a  stroke  at  anj. 
At  first  Astutio,  wrong  but  very  wise, 

Diadain'd  the  Hrdra  as  a  fabled  creature, 
The  vague  invention  of  a  Poet's  lies. 

Unknown  to  Pliny  and  the  laws  of  Natmne-* 
Nor  till  the  fact  was  past  philosophizing, 
Saith  he, '  That's  Hydra,  Uiere  is  no  dif^ising  I 
'  A  Hydra,  Sire,  a  Hercules  demands. 

So  if  not  Hercules,  assume  his  viiard.' 
The  advice  is  good— the  Vandal  wrings  his  liands. 

Kicks  out  the  Sage— and  rushes  to  a  wiard. 
The  wizard  waves  his  wand— disarms  the  sentry, 
And  (wondrous  man)  enchants  the  mob — with  entry. 

Thus  fell,  though  no  man  tooeh'd  him,  LudoTi^^ 

Tripp*d  by  the  slide  of  his  own  slippery  feoi. 
The  crown  ciyoled  from  Fortune  by  a  tri^,t 

Fortune,  in  turn,  outcbeated  from  the  elMai ; 
Clapp'd  her  sly  cap  the  glittering  bauble  on. 
Cried  '  Presto  I  '—raised  it— and  the  gaud  waa  gone. 
Ev'n  at  the  last,  to  self  and  nature  true, 

No  royal  heart  the  breath  of  danger  woke ; 
To  mean  disguise  haUtoal  instinct  flew. 

And  the  king  vanish'd  in  a  eraAsman's  doAk. 
While  his  brave  princes  soampering  for  their  lira^ 
Belidis  j7armii/w— forgot  tlidr  wives  1 
King  Mob  succeeding  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Chose  for  his  ministers  some  wise  Chaldeaaa^— 
Who  told  the  sun  to  dose  the  day  at  noon. 

Nor  sweat  to  death  his  betters  the  plebdana ; 
And  bade  the  earth,  unvez'd  by  plough  and  spade* 
Brinjf  forth  its  wlieat  in  quarterns  ready  made. 
The  sun  refused  the  astronomic  fiat ; 

The  earth  declined  to  bsJ^e  the  com  it  grew; 
King  Mob  then  order'd  that  a  second  riot 

Should  teach  Creation  what  it  had  to  do. 
*  The  sun  shines  on,  the  earth  demands  the  tillage, 
Down  Time  and  Nature,  and  hurrah  for  pillage  !  * 
Then  rise  en  mas$e  the  burghers  of  the  town ; 

Each  Patriot  breast  the  fires  of  Brutus  fill ; 
Gentle  as  lambs  when  riot  reach'd  the  crown. 

They  raged  like  lions  when  it  touch'd  the  UIL 
Rush'd  all  who  boasted  of  a  shop  to  rob, 
And  stout  King  Money  soon  dethroned  King  Mob. 
This  done,  much  scandalized  to  note  the  fi^t, 

That  o'er  the  short  tyrannic  rise  the  tall. 
The  middle-sized  a  penal  law  enact 

That  henceforth  height  must  be  the  same  in  all ; 
For  being  each  bom  equal  with  the  other. 
What  greater  crime  than  to  outgrow  your  brother  1 

Poor  Vandals,  do  the  towers,  when  foes  assaU, 

So  idly  soar  above  the  level  walll 
Harmonious  Order  needs  its  music-scale ; 

The  Equal  were  the  discord  of  the  All. 
Let  the  wave  undulate,  the  mountain  rise ; 
Nor  ask  from  Law  what  Naturo's  self  denies.* — 

Pp.  850— S5». 

One  of  the  greatest  political  eonrulsiona  of  tnodem 
times  is  here  very  well  described;  and  the  moral 
lessons  to  be  gathered  from  it  are  tnsepaimblA  from  the 
amusement. 

This  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  main  nioij  In  the 
work  before  us.    To  enter  very  minatelj  into  a  dis- 
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CQssion  of  the  causes  wliich  render  this  work  unsatis- 
factory and  upon  the  whole  heavy ^  would  be  impossible, 
within  our  present  limits. 

There  is,  howerer,  much  lively  and  graceful  fancy,  and 
some  high  imagination  in  it ;  it  is  easy  to  understand ; 
the  reflective  portions  are  few,  and  arise  naturally  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  the  versei  though  defective  in  the 
highest  musical  qualities,  .is  generally  fluent.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  express  our  opinion,  that  though 
''  King  Arthur"  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  kind 
of  thing  which  its  author  hopes  it  will  be  pronounced 
to  be,  yet  it  will  add  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  his 
reputation.  He  has  shown  his  earnest  love  for  poetry 
by  this  long  and  arduous  tusk.  The  best  people  often 
form  a  false  estimate  of  their  own  powers.  Love  for 
an  art  is  easily  mistaken  for  skill  in  it.  We  never 
know  what  we  can  noi  do,  till  we  tiy ;  and  when  we 
fail  in  the  trial  to  achieve  a  good  work,  there  can 
be  no  disgrace  in  the  failure.  It  is  sometimes  even 
a  more  praiseworthy  thing  to  fail  in  a  high  endeavour 
than  to  succeed  in  a  mediocre  one.  Such  considera- 
tions should  And  a  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
pronounce  judgment  upon  an  extraordinary  work,  by 
one  who  has  long  deserved  well  of  the  Public. 


ASPECTS  OP  NATURE.* 
Wb  return  to  the  vegetation  of  the  South  American 
Steppes,  to  glance  at  one  of  its  wonders — ^the  fan 
palm,  the  Mauritia,  which  is  almost  the  only  attraction 
or  means  of  subsistence  to  those  nomadic  native  hordes 
who  thinly  people  the  vast  wilderness.  This  life- 
supporting  tree  alone,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinooo 
to  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Imataca>  feeds  the  unsubdued 
nation  of  the  Quaranis,or  Warraws  of  British  Guiana. 
*'  When  this  people  were  more  numerous,  and  lived 
in  closer  contiguity,  not  only  did  they  support  their  huts 
on  the  cut  trunks  of  palm-trees  as  pillars  on  which 
rested  a  scaffolding  forming  the  floor,  but  they  also, 
it  U  said,  twined  fh>m  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Mauritia 
cords  and  mats,  which,  riulfully  interwoven  and  sus- 
pended from  stem  to  stem,  enabled  them  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  Delta  is  overflowed,  to  live  in  the  trees 
like  the  apes.  The  floor  of  these  raised  cottages  is  partly 
covered  with  a  coating  of  damp  olay,  on  which  the 
women  make  fires  for  household  purposes, — the  flames 
appearing  at  night  from  the  river  to  be  suspended  high 
in  the  air.  The  Quaranis  still  owe  the  prescrTation  of 
their  physical,  and  perhaps  also  their  moral,  indepen- 
dence, to  the  half-submerged  marshy  soil  over  which 
they  move  with  a  light  and  rapid  step,  and  to  their 
elevated  dwellings  in  the  trees,— a  habitation  never 
likely  to  be  chosen  from  motives  of  religious  enthusiasm 
by  an  American  Stylites.  But  the  Mauritia  afibrds  to 
tlie  Guaranis  not  only  a  secure  dwelling-place,  but 
also  varioos  kinds  of  food.  Before  the  flower  of  the 
male  piJm-tree  breaks  through  its  tender  sheath,  and 
only  at  that  period  of  vegetable  metamorphosis,  the  pith 
of  the  stem  of  the  tree  contalnii  a  meal  resembling  sago, 
which  like  the  fiuina  of  the  Jatropha  roots  is  dried  in 
thin  bread-like  slices.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  tree 
forms  the  sweet  intoxicating  palm  wine  of  the  Guaranis. 
The  scaly  fruits,  which  resemble  in  their  appearance 
reddish  fir  cones,  aflTord,  like  the  plantain  and  almost 
all  tropical  fruits,  a  difibrent  kind  of  nutriment, 
aocordingly  as  they  ara  eaten  after  their  saccharine  snb- 
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stance  is  fully  developed,  or  in  their  earliest  or  more 
farinaceous  state.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  man*s 
intellectual  development,  we  find  the  existence  of  an 
entire  people  bound  up  with  that  of  a  single  tree;  like 
the  insect  which  lives  exclusively  on  a  single  part  of  a 
particuUr  flower." 

It  is  in  such  illustration  as  is  conveyed  in  the  bitter 
sentence  that  the  philosophical  wealth  of  the  "As- 
pects "  consists.  In  the  notes,  Humboldt  tells  us 
tiiat  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  Duida,  north  of 
the  Esmeralda  mission,  he  found  the  Mauritia  in  flne 
groups  of  fresh  shining  verdure,  reminding  him  of 
European  alder  groves.  The  trees  preserve  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  by  their  shade,  and  hence  the 
Indians  say  that  the  Mauritia  draws  the  water  round 
its  roots  by  a  mysterious  attraction.  By  a  somewhat 
similar  theory,  they  advise  that  serpents  should  not  be 
killed ;  because  the  destruction  of  the  serpents  and  the 
drying  up  of  the  pools  and  lagunes  accompany  eaoh 
other :  thus  the  untutored  child  of  nature  confounds 
cause  and  effect. 

The  sand-spout  is  one  of  the  most  paralysing 
phenomena  of  the  Steppe :  its  theory  is  thus  eloquently 
narrated: 

"  When,  under  the  vertical  rays  of  the  nevei>elouded 
sun,  the  carbonised  turfy  covering  falls  into  dust,  the 
indurated  soil  ciaeks  asunder,  as  if  from  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  If  at  such  times,  two  opposing  currents  of 
air,  whose  confliet  produces  a  rotatory  motion,  come  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  the  plain  assumes  a  strange  and 
singular  aspect  Like  conical  shaped  clouds,  the  points  of 
which  descend  to  the  earth,  the  sand  rises  through  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  electrically  charged  centre  of  the 
whirling  current,  resembling  the  loud  water-spout 
dreaded  by  the  experienced  mariner.  The  lowering 
sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  straw-coloured  light  on  the 
desolate  plain.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer; 
the  Steppe  seems  to  contract,  and  with  it  the  heart  of 
the  wanderer.  The  hot  dusty  particles  which  fill  the 
air  increase  its  suffocating  hea^  and  the  east  wind,  blow- 
ing over  the  long-heated  soil,  brings  with  it  no  ref^h- 
meut,  but  rather  a  still  more  buminff  glow.  The  pools 
which  the  yellow  fading  branches  of  the  fan  palm  had 
protected  from  evaporation,  now  gradually  disappear. 
As  in  the  iey  north,  the  animals  become  torpid  with 
cold,  so  here,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  parching 
drought,  the  crocodile  and  the  boa  become  motionless 
and  fall  asleep,  deeply  buried  in  the  dry  mud.  Every- 
where the  death-threatening  drought  prevails,  and  yet 
by  the  play  of  the  refracted  rays  of  light,  producing  the 
phenomenon  of  the  mirage,  the  thirsty  traveller  is 
evcrvwhere  pursued  by  the  illusive  image  of  a  cool 
rippling  watery  mirror." 

Horses  and  cattle  in  vain  stretch  out  their  long 
necks,  and  snuffle  the  wind  for  amoister  current ;  but 
more  sagacious  and  cimning,  the  mule  taps  with  his 
fore-feet  the  melon  cactus,  and  then  ventures  warily 
to  drink  its  cool  juice.  Yet,  resort  to  this  vegetable 
fountain  is  dangerous,  and  one  sees  many  animals 
that  have  been  lamed  by  the  prickles  of  the  cactus. 

The  reader  will,  probably,  recollect  the  capture  of 
Gymnoti  by  mules  and  horses,  as  described  by 
Humboldt;  his  reflection  upon  this  "extraordinary 
battle  between  horses  and  fish "  may  be  a  greater 
novelty : 

*' That  whieh  forms  the  invisible  but  living  weapon 
of  this  eleotric  eel ;— that  which,  awakened  by  the  oon- 
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tact  of  moist  dissimilar  particles,  dreulates  through  all 
the  organs  of  plants  and  animals ; — that  which,  flashing 
fh>m  the  thunder  cloud,  illumines  the  wide  skyej 
canopy ; — that  which  draws  iron  to  iron  and  directs  the 
silent  recurring  march  of  the  gliding  needle ; — all,  like 
the  sereral  hues  of  the  diridM  ray  of  light,  flow  from 
one  source;  and  all  blend  agiun  together  in  one  per- 
petually, everywhere  di£fused,  force  or  power.** 

The  Anthor  adds  an  important  illostratiTe  note  on 
this  passage : 

"  Wherever  there  is  organisation  and  life,  there  is 
also  electric  tension,  or  the  play  of  the  voltaic  pUe,  as 
the  experiments  of  Nobili  and  Matteucci,  and  especially 
the  latest  admirable  labours  of  Emil  du  Bois,  teach  us. 
The  last  named  physicist  has  succeeded  in  manifesting 
the  presence  of  the  electrie  muscular  current  in  living 
and  wholly  uniigured  animal  bodies :  he  shows  that  the 
human  body,  through  the  medium  of  a  copper  wire,  can 
cause  a  magnetic  needle  to  be  deflected  at  pleasure,  first 
in  one  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  have 
witnessed  these  movements  at  pleasure,  and  have  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  thereby  great  and  unexpected 
light  thrown  on  phenomena  to  which  I  had  laboriously 
and  hopefully  devoted  several  years  of  my  youth.** 

In  the  following  homiliating  analogies,  how  severe 
a  rebuke  is  read  to  proud  and  ever  contentious  man! 

"  As  in  the  Steppe,  tigers  and  crocodiles  fight  with 
horses  and  cattle,  so  in  the  forests,  and  on  its  borders, 
in  the  wildernesses  of  Guiana,  man  is  ever  armed 
against  man.  Some  tribes  drink  with  unnatural  thirst 
the  blood  of  their  enemies ;  others  apparently  weapon- 


less, and  yet  prepared  for  murder,  kilVwith  a'  poisoned 
thnmb-nalL  The  weaker  hordes,  when  they  have  to  pass 
along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  rivers,  carefully  efface 
with  their  hands  the  traces  of  their  timid  footsteps. 
Thus,  man  in  the  lowest  stage  of  almost  animal  rude- 
ness, as  well  as  amidst  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  our 
higher  cultivation,  prepares  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  increased  toil  and  danger.  The  traveller  wandering 
over  the  wide  globe  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the 
historic  inquirer  searching  the  records  of  past  ages, 
finds  etferywhere  the  uniform  and  saddening  specUide 
qf  man  at  variance  with  man,*" 

What  is  the  antidote  to  this  "  unreconciled  discord 
of  nations?" — ^intellectual  calm  in  contemplating 
''the  silent  life  of  vegetation,  and  the  hidden  ac- 
tivities of  forces  and  powers  operating  in  the  sane- 
Inaries  of  nature;  or,  obedient  to  the  inborn  impulse 
which  for  thousands  of  years  has  glowed  in  the  human 
breast,  man  gazes  upwards  in  meditative  contempla- 
tion on  those  celestial  orbs,  which  are  ever  pursuing 
in  undisturbed  harmony  their  ancient  and  unchanging 
course." 

"  The  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,"  with  their  phe- 
nomena, occupy  the  second  Section  of  the  work.  To 
the  lake  forming  the  supposed  origin  of  this  river, 
was  transferred  by  geographers  the  site  of  the  island 
of  Pumaoena,  a  rock  of  micaceous  slate,  the  glitter  of 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  played,  in  the  fable 
of  El  Dorado,  a  memorable  and  to  deceived  humanity 
often  a  fatal  part.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  natives, 
that  the  Magellanic  clouds  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  even  the  fine  nebulss  in  the  constellation  of  the 
ship  Argo,  are  a  reflection  of  the  metallic  brilliancy 
of  the  silver  mountains  of  the  Parima. 

It  has  been,  however,  difficult  to  displace  from  our 
m^s  this  fabled  Lake,  or  great  Mar  de  Paiima,  which 


Humboldt,  after  his  retnm  from  America,  (bund  stiD 
set  down  as  having  a  length  of  160  English  geogra- 
phical miles;  whereas,  modem  researches  have  reduced 
it  to  the  little  Lake  of  Amuca,  of  two  or  three  miles 
circumference.  The  illusions  cherished  for  nearij 
two  centuries,  (several  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  the 
last  Spanish  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  El 
Dorado,  in  1775,)  have  thus  finally  terminated,  leaving 
some  results  of  geographical  knowledge  as  their  fruit. 

A  splendid  vegetable  Titan  rears  its  gigantic 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  the  months  of  the  GtiaTiare 
and  Atabapo.  This  is  the  Piriguao,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  palm-trees,  whose  smooth  and  polished  trDok, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  feet  high,  is  adorned  with  a 
delicate  flag-like  foliage  curled  atthe  mai^ns.  Itslarge 
and  beautifully-coloured  fruit  resembles  peaches,  and 
is  tinged  with  yellow  mingled  with  a  roseate  crimfion. 
Seventy  or  eighty  of  them  form  enormous  pendulous 
bunches:  they  are  generally  devoid  of  seeds,  and 
offer  to  the  natives  a  nutritious  farinaoeons  food,  to 
be  prepared  variously,  like  plantains  and  potatos. 

The  enigmatical  phenomena  of  the  so-called  "  black 
waters"  of  certain  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are,  in 
reality,  of  a  coffee-brown  colour,  which,  in  the  shade  of 
palm  groves,  seems  almost  to  pass  into  ink-blacL 
When  placed  in  transparent  vessels,  the  water  spears 
of  a  golden  yellow.  The  image  of  the  Southern  Con- 
stellation is  reflected  with  wonderful  deamess  in 
these  black  streams ;  and,  when  they  flow  gently,  tbey 
afford  to  the  observer  engaged  in  taking  astronomical 
observations  a  most  excellent  artificial  horizon. 

A  wonderful  prospect  of  the  river  of  Maypura  is 
enjoyed  from  the  rock  of  ManimL  A  foaming  surface  of 
four  miles  in  length  presents  itself  at  once  to  the 
eye ;  iron-black  masses  of  rock,  resembling  ruins  and 
battlemented  towers,  rise  frowning  from  the  waters. 
Bocks  and  islands  are  adorned  with  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  forest;  a  perpetual  mist 
hovers  over  the  waters,  and  the  summits  of  the  loft? 
palms  pierce  through  the  cloud  of  spray  and  vapour. 
When  the  rays  of  the  glowing  evening  sun  are 
refracted  in  these  humid  exhalations,  a  magical  optical 
effect  begins.  Coloured  bows  shine,  vanish,  and  reap- 
pear ;  and  the  ethereal  image  is  swayed  to  and  fro  br 
the  breath  of  the  sporting  breeze.  During  the  long 
rainy  season,  the  streaming  waters  bring  down  islands 
of  vegetable  mould;  and  thus  the  ni^ed  rocks  are 
studded  with  bright  fiower-beds,  adorned  with  Melas- 
tomas  and  Droseras,  and  with  small  silver-leaved 
Mimosas  and  ferns.  In  the  blue  distance,  the  eje 
rests  on  the  truncated  cone  of  the  mountain  chain  of 
Cunavami,  glowing  at  sunset,  as  if  in  roseate  flames, 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  reflecting  surface  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  talc  or  mica  slate. 

The  Section  closes  with  an  emphatic  reflection  upon 
the  fate  of  the  brave  Atures,  who,  pressed  by  cannibal 
Caribs,  withdrew  to  the  rocks  of  the  Cataract;  a 
melancholy  refuge  and  dwelling-place,  in  which  the 
distressed  tribe  finally  perished,  and  with  them  their 
language.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  family  may  not 
have  been  long  deoeased ;  for  (a  singuLur  fact),  there  is 
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still  in  Maypura  an  old  parrot  of  whom  the  natives 
affirm  tnat  he  is  not  understood  because  he  speaks  the 
Ature  language.  Amidst  the  burying-place  of  this 
deceased  race,  upon  a  dear  and  cool  night,  the  moon 
encircled  with  coloured  rings,  and  high  in  the  zenith, 
whilst  the  summits  of  the  palms  rustled  above  the 
graves,  Humboldt  reflected : 

**  Thus  perish  the  generations  of  men !  Thus  do^e 
name  and  the  traces  of  nations  fade  and  disappear !  Yet 
when  each  blossom  of  man's  intellect  withers, — 
when  in  the  storms  of  time  the  memorials  of  his  art 
moulder  and  decay, — an  ever  new  life  springs  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  maternal  Nature  unfolds  un- 
ceasingly her  ferns,  her  flowers,  and  her  fruits ;  regard* 
leas,  though  man  with  his  passions  and  his  crimes  trads 
underfoot  her  ripening  harvest." 

In  the  next  Section— "The  Nocturnal  Life  of 
Animals  in  the  Primeval  Forest,"  their  characteristics 
are  vividly  drawn.  The  peace  of  the  GoMen  Age  is 
far  from  prevailing  among  the  animals  of  this  American 
paradise,  which  carefully  watch  and  avoid  each  other. 
The  Capybara,  for  instance,  is  devoured  in  the  rivers 
by  the  crocodiles,  and  on  shore  by  the  tiger.  It  runs  so 
indifferently,  that  Humboldt  and  his  companions  were 
several  times  able  to  catch  individuals  from  among  the 
numerous  herds. 

"The  Structure  of  Phmts,"  and  "The  Structure 
and  Mode  of  Action  of  Yolcanos,"  are  the  subjects 
of  the  Essays  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Aspects." 
The  first  of  these  papers  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
Universal  profuse  Distribution  of  Ox^anic  Life,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  history  of  the  vegetable  covering  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  character  of  zones,  and  the 
forms  of  plants  which  principally  determine  the  phy- 
siognomy of  Nature.  Among  the  instances  of  tropi- 
cal luxuriance  of  the  equatorial  regions  in  contrast 
with  the  monotony  of  the  social  plants  of  Europe, 
Humboldt  mentions  trees  almost  as  lofty  as  our  oaks, 
adorned  with  flowers  almost  as  large  and  as  beautifid 
as  our  lilies.  On  the  shady  banks  of  the  Rio  Magda- 
Icna,  in  South  America,  there  grows  a  climbing 
Aristolochia,  bearing  flowers  four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, which  the  Indian  boys  draw  over  their  heads 
in  sport,  and  wear  as  hats  or  helmets.  And  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  flower  of  the 
Raifiesia  is  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
about  fourteen  pounds. 

The  "Annotations  and  Additions  to  the  Physiog- 
nomy of  Plants  "  are  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  our 
giviDg  anything  like  a  methodical  idea  of  their  variety. 
In  a  note  on  the  condor  are  related  some  remarkable 
instances  of  vision  of  objects  at  great  distances. 
Humboldt,  when  on  the  Cotopaxi,  at  14,470  feet 
above  the  sea,  witnessed  a  condor  soaring  at  a  height 
at  which  he  appeared  only  as  a  small  black  speck! 
The  transparency  of  the  mountain  atmosphere  at  the 
Equator  is  such,  that  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
Humboldt  saw  the  white  mantle  or  poncho  of  a 
horseman,  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  89,665  feet.  This 
was  our  traveUer's  friend,  Bonpland,  moving  along  the 
face  of  a  bkck  precipice  on  the  volcano  of  Pichincha. 
Lightning  conductors  are  seen,  as  stated  by  Arago, 


from  the  greatest  distances,  and  under  the  smallest 
angles. 

The  condor,  by  the  way,  is  a  wonderful  bird :  he  is 
adopted  by  the  Chilians  on  their  coins,  as  the  symbol 
of  strength ;  in  captivity,  he  has  been  known  to  sup- 
port forty  days'  hunger ;  yet  he  is  so  voracious  that  he 
will  gorge  himself  with  flesh  so  that  he  cannot  rise  in 
the  air  without  first  taking  a  short  run ;  to  prevent 
this,  his  prey,  a  dead  ox,  is  fenced  round,  when  the 
bird  is  either  killed  with  clubs  by  the  country-people, 
or  taken'  alive  with  the  lasso. 

The  botanical  riches  of  the  "  Annotations  and 
Additions"  will  excite  "special  wonder ;"  whether  in 
the  details  of  the  candelabra-like  Cactus,  the  symme- 
trical Aloe,  the  leafless,  and  sad-looking  Casuarinese, 
the  needle-leaved  Coniferse;  or  the  almost  animal- 
shaped  blossoms  of  Orchiden,  in  its  curious  host  of 
mosquito,  ant,  fly,  bee,  and  spider  forms.  A  predilec- 
tion for  tliis  superbly-flowering  group  of  pLmts  has 
so  increased,  that  the  number  cultivated  in  Europe 
by  the  brothers  Loddiges  in  1848,  was  estimated  at 
2,360  species;  while  in  1843  it  was  about  1,650, 
and  in  1813  only  115.  What  a  rich  mine  of  the  still 
unknown  superbly  flowering  Orchidess  the  interior  of 
Africa  must  cont^n,  if  it  is  well  watered ! 

Appended  to  the  Essay  on  Yolcanos  is  a  series  of 
re-calculated  barometric  measurements  of  Vesuvius, 
which  have  been  compared  with  the  results  commu- 
nicated to  Humboldt  in  manuscript  by  Lord  Minto, 
Yisconti,  Monticelli,  Brioschi,  and  Poulett  Scrope. 
In  a  note  on  the  waters  of  springs  rising  from  differ- 
ent depths,  we  find  that  an  artesian  bbring  near  Min- 
den  is  the  greatest  known  depth  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  at  2,232} 
feet,  fully  91°  Eahr. ;  while  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  may  be  taken  49®.2  Eahr.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  in  the  third  century.  Saint  Patricius, 
Bishop  of  Pertusa,  was  led  by  seeing  the  hot  springs 
near  Carthage  to  a  very  just  view  respecting  the 
cause  of  such  an  increase  of  heat. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  brilliant  chapter  of 
travel,  entitled,  "  The  Plateau  of  Gaxamarca,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Inca  Atahuallpa :  and  the  first 
view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Crest  of  the 
Andes ;"  in  which  appears  to  be  concentrated  a  large 
volume  of  interesting  incident  and  philosophic  re- 
search and  of  illustration  and  inquiry,  which  none  but 
the  comprehensive  mind  of  Humboldt  could  bring 
witliin  such  a  focus. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mrs.  Sabine  has  eminently 
fitted  the  "  Aspects"  for  popular  reading,  by  Angli- 
cising the  translation  as  far  as  possible;  and  by 
appending  to  each  volume  an  attractive  summary  of 
its  contents ;  besides  an  index  to  the  entire  work. 


SOYER'S  MODEBN  HOUSEWIFE.* 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  book  more  useful, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  amusing,  than  the  one 
before  us.    It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  good  sense  and 

(1)  *'The  Modern  Housewife;  or,  H6n8gdre."^  Bj  Alexia 
8oyer.    Simpkln,  Manbiai  ft  Co. 
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bad  En^h,  of  Frencli  sentiment  and  dioUerj,  of 
colinary  science  and  literary  ignorance,  of  ingenious 
mistakes  and  endeavours  to  conciliate  and  flatter  the 
nnoottth  monster,  John  Bull,  while  showing  him  the 
barbarity  and  absurdity  of  his  mode  of  feeding.  The 
whole  is  written  in  a  kindly,  amiable  manner,  in  the 
form  of  letters  from  an  accomplished  m6nagere  to 
another  married  lady,  and  evidently  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  benefit  the  British  nation.  And,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  some  of  the  serious  things 
uttered  by  M.  Soyer  were  taken  into  consideration  and 
acted  npon  by  that  nation,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  it. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  do  we  find  such  good  meat, 
and  such  bad  cooks.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  old  proverb 
says,  that  "  God  Almighty  sends  the  meat,  but  the 
Devil  sends  the  cooks,"  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all 
pious  and  patriotic  people  to  join  M.  Soyer  in  his 
crusade  against  the  cooks  of  Albion.  Let  them  be 
driven  bade  forthwith  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Evil  One, 
there  to  prepare  eternal  indigestions  and  unpleasant 
meals  for  the  wicked.  But,  let  us  be  correct ;  M. 
Soyer  is  too  polite  to  have  recourse  to  personality ; 
when  he  finds  fault,  it  is  not  against  the  Eoglish 
cooks,  but  the  English  system  of  cookery,  that  he  dis- 
charges his  battery  of  eloquence.  We  beg  all  our 
readers,  especially  the  ladies,  to  read  the  following 
extract  with  attention.  It  contains  important  trutlis, 
and  the  writer  speaks  with  authority.  We  may  laugh 
at  a  cook's  enthusiasm  in  this  art,  but  if  we  have 
common  sense,  we  shall  see  that  bad  cookery  is  no 
laughing  matter. 

*'  I  shall  therefore  name  all  joints  of  meat  which, 
though  numerous,  offer  bat  little  variation  when  con- 
iittually  dressed  the  same  way,  and  observe  that  every- 
body has  the  bad  habit  of  running  only  upon  a  few 
which  are  oonsldered  the  best    They  are  as  follow : 

«  Those  in  beef  are  the  sirloin,  ribs,  round,  silver-side, 
aitchbone. 

^  In  mutton-— leg,  saddle,  haunch,  loin. 

**  Lamb — ^fore-qoarter  and  leg. 

"Veal— fillet,  loin. 

"  Pork— leg,  sparerib,  loin. 

"  Every  one  of  these  joints  are  of  the  most  expensive 
parts,  bcNBause  generally  used,  although  many  of  the 
other  parts  are  equally  as  good,  as  I  sImlU  prove  to  you, 
in  the  reoeipts  which  I  shall  write  for  the  dinner,  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  made  dishes  out  of  those  parts 
which  are  rarely  or  never  used  in  this  country  by  the 
middle  classes,  which  will  more  clearly  develop  to  you 
ny  ideas  on  the  subleot  Besides,  there  Is  this  advan- 
tage, that  if  a  small  tradesman  were  to  follow  theee 
receipts,  and  buy  every  other  time  he  goes  to  the  butcher 
what  he  now  considers  a  second-class  joint,  he  would  not 
only  lie  conferring  a  public  benefit,  but  also  one  on  him- 
self, and  be  the  means  of  diminishing  the  price  of  those 
now  considered  tiie  firsi-class,  whieh  at  the  present 
moment  bear  too  high  a  price  in  proportion,  but  which 
his  pride  causes  him  to  purchase. 

"  To  prove  to  you  that  my  argument  is  correct,  look 
carefully  over  the  inclosed  list^  which  contains  all  the 
joints  that  are  cut  from  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork, 
and  you  will  find  that  ten  of  the  prime  are  in  daily  use 
to  one  of  the  other,  and  principally  for  a  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  cookery,  leavmg  the  science  of  cooking  our 
food  to  a  fleree  or  slow  fire,  or  plunging  our  expensive 
provisions  into  an  ooean  of  boiling  water,  which  is 
thrown  avay,  after  having  absorbed  a  great  portion  of 
the  succulence  of  the  mcat»    Try  the  receipt  for  the 


Po(-an-fen ;  taste  the  broth  and  eat  the  meat,  and  tdl 
me  which  plan  yon  oonslder  the  beat  Do  not  thiok 
that  I  object  to  our  plain  joini,  beeaose^  now  and  tke&« 
I  am  rather  partial  to  them;  but  why  not  manage  to 
make  use  of  the  broth,  by  diminishing  the  quanUtj  of 
water,  and  simmering  them,  instead  of  gaUopiug  them 
at  a  special  railway-timin  speed  1  Were  the  middle 
classes  only  but  slightly  aoquaiBtad  with  the  dome^k 
cookery  of  France,  they  would  certainly  live  better  sad 
le^  expensively  tiian  at  present;  very  often,  four  or  fire 


diflerent  little  made  disEes  may  be  made  .from  the  T^ 
mains  of  a  large  Sunday's  Joint,  instead  of  its  appesriof 
on  the  table  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  for-aeversl  dij* 
oold,  and  often  unsightly,  and  backed  by  a  bottle  of 
variegated-eolonred  pickles,  made  with  pyroligneoas 
aoid,  which  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  merely  in  thinking  of 
it,  and  balanced  by  a  steaming  dish  of  potatos,  vhieli, 
seen  through  the  parloar*window  by  the  eastomen  in 
the  shop,  would  make  them  think  there  was  a  grand 
gastronomie  festivity  taking  place  at  Mr.  A.'s  or  Mr.  E's 
the  bntterman  or  grsengrooer :  this  may  be  exenaable  enre 
or  twice,  on  a  hot  summer^s  day,  with  an  inviting  nlad, 
seasoned  with  merely  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar;  but 
the  continual  repetition  of  that  way  of  living  in  wiokr, 
is,  I  consider,  a  domeetie  crime. 

*'  Ton  will  perhaps  say,  thai,  in  large  Arms,  vhere 
forty  or  fifty,  or  more,  young  men  dine  every  dsy,  or 
even  in  public  establishments  sUll  more  nnmenm, 
many  professed  cooks  would  be  required  to  dress  tbe 
dinner,  if  my  plan  was  adopted ;  not  at  all,  if  tbe 
kitchen  is  properly  constructeid ;  but  in  theae  establish- 
ments, joints,  of  neeessity,  must  be  the  prindpal  visad. 
and  there  is  very  little  left  *,  what  there  is,  is  eensamed 
cold  for  supper.  But  even  there  an  amelioration  might 
take  place,  although  only  a  plain  joint,  either  boiled  or 
roasted,  roasted  or  boiled,  whieh  is  geneimlly  the  yesrij 
bill  of  fare,  and  so  simple,  yet  seldom  well  done,  and 
often  badly,  which,  in  a  large  establishment!  mustoeste 
great  waste,  and  make  bad  food  out  of  good  meat,  sod 
that  for  want  of  care  or  a  little  more  knowledge,  which 
may  appear  to  you  but  a  trifling  matter,  bat  not  so  te 
thousands  of  poor  old  people^  with  toothless  gams  sad 
fatigued  stomachs,  made  comfortable  within  walls  erected 
by  the  good  feelings  of  government,  or  by  public  charitT. 
I  have  often  thought,  when  visiting  these  establish- 
ments, that  a  professed  eook  ought  to  be  i4>pointed.  as 
well  as  a  medieal  man,  to  visit  all  snob  in  the  metropolis 
not  only  to  inspect  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  but 
superintend  the  arrangements  of  the  dietary  table,  a&<^ 
see  that  the  viands  are  properly  cooked,  and  thus  cor 
reet  the  lamentable  ignorance  which  exists  at  the  present 
day.  I  am  confident  that  tons  of  meat  are  daily  wssted 
in  such  institutions  throughout  the  oountrr,  which,  if 
well  employed,  would  feed  a  great  part  of  the  starriDg 
poor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  system  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  ^1  the  provincial  towns;  and  if  it  vai 
in  existence,  we  should  not  have  to  deplore  aneh  lameat- 
able  scenes  which  we  had  latterly  to  witness  at  Tooting, 
where,  no  doubt,  many  were  to  blame ;  for,  by  the  calcula- 
tion I  have  made,  the  allowance,  though  rather  limited, 
waa  amply  large  enough  to  allow  for  good  provisions, 
and  leave  sufilcient  remuneration  for  any  reasonable  snd 
not  covetous  man.  Why  should  not  these  poor  ehildrcs 
be  watched  over,  and  made  as  comfortable  in  eteiT 
respect  as  the  wish  of  those  who  pay  to  support  thein 
require  t  Besides,  it  haa  an  eflfeet  upon  after  genen- 
tions ;  for  upon  the  food  at  the  period  of  growth  depends 
the  nature  of  the  mind  at  a  mors  advanced  age,  as  well 
as  the  stature  of  the  man.  Do  we  not  evince  our  care 
to  objects  of  the  brute  creation,  and  feed  with  tbe 
greatest  attention  the  race-horse  t  Compare  him  with 
others  of  his  species  not  so  humanely  treated,  and  a«(« 
the  difiference.  So  it  is  with  the  human  rsee ;  sad  1 
might  almost  sav,  the  prosperity  of  a  country  depeni^ 
upon  the  food  of  its  youth.  You  will  perhaps  thiol 
that  I  am  rather  ahaip  in  my  remarks,  and  probsbh 
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longer  than  ib  required,  but  still  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
both  of  ua,  should  we  find  that  these  remarks  proTe 
beneficial  to  such  establishmenU  as  above  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  giving  notoriety  to  these  important 
details,  and  being  positive  in  exposing  the  truth,  that 
we  can  be  believed  and  followed ;  and  you  must  not  mind 
displeasing  the  few,  if  yon  are  to  be  useful  to  the  many." 
—Pp.  64— 66. 

This  extract  is  long,  but  we  could  not  prevail  on 
ourselves  t-o  shorten  it,  as  it  appears  to  us  calculated 
to  do  much  good.  We  trust  our  readers  will  give  us 
credit  for  catering  as  well  for  their  amusement  in  the 
following  extracts,  as  we  have  for  their  instruction  in 
the  foregoing  one  :— 

"  When  parents  of  families  are  blessed  by  the  increase 
of  business  according  to  that  of  their  fiimily,  it  is  there 
that  you  will  find  genuine  domestie  happiness  and 
natural  love  i  and  let  me  tell  vou,  dearest,  that  the  sight 
of  a  Sunday's  dinner  in  a  tradesman's  house  in  England 
is  worthy  of  being  traced  by  the  pencil  of  the  most 
meritorious  artist  of  the  age,  and  would  not  have  dis- 
graced that  of  a  Wilki?,  Goodall,  or  Absolon,  by  seeing 
sitting  round  an  inviting  table  four  or  five  of  those 
healthy  and  generally  handsome  faces  of  the  young  chil- 
dren of  Albion,  waiting  until  aJUr  the  usual  blessing 
has  been  invoked  by  the  eldest,  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
who  is  to  he  first  served,  trying  to  open  their  eyes  as 
large  as  their  appetites,  at  the  disappearance  of  a  cover 
removed  by  a  elean  opuntry  servant,  who  exposes  to 
their  view  the  immortal  piece  of  roast  beef,  from  which 
a  most  excellent  exhalation  escapes  as  from  a  crater  of 
happiness,  and  seems  to  fill  the  room  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  party  with  joy,  and  the  still  greater 
anxiety  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  who  have 
cunningly  reserved  their  infantine  appetites  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  still  greater  national  dish,  and  more 
pleasing  to  their  fancies,  the  plum  pudding,  to  which, 
for  the  ooeasion,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  brandy  have  been 
poured  on  the  dish,  and  set  on  fire  the  moment  of 
placing  it  before  the  mother,  who  hurries  to  8er\'e  them, 
in  the  hope  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  unmusical  domestic 
harmony  of  the  little  ones,  who  do  not  fear  to  burn  their 
mouths,  as  long  as  they  satisfy  their  appetitea  Having 
now,  devest,  given  them  their  full  due  respecting  the 
comfort  of  their  Sunday's  dinner,  1  have  in  many 
instances  had  to  complain  of  the  way  manv  of  the 
industrious  classes  dine  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
I  always  used  to  sayt  when  in  business,  that  he  who 
works  well  deserves  to  live  weU,«-I  do  not  mean  to  say 
extravagantly,  but  that  devoting  one  hour  a-day  to  their 
princip^  meal  ought  to  be  classified  as  a  matter  of 
business  in  regard  to  economy.  We,  therefore,  must  be 
very  positive  upon  this  important  question,  and  make 
them  peroeiTe,  thai  dining  well  onoe  or  twice  a-week  is 
really  unworthy  of  such  a  civilized  and  wealthv  country 
as  ours,  where  provisions  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
other,  boOi  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality."— Pp. 
62,  68. 

Our  readers  have  already  discovered  that  M.  Soyer 
ia  a  wit  and  an  observer.  His  satirical  remarks  on 
society  are  well  worth  reading  :— 

"  Ma  OBimn  E1.01SM, — ^Remembering  your  admiration 
of  the  small  dessert  1  put  on  the  table  at  my  last  birth- 
day party,  you  will,  I  am  confident,  feel  interested  in 
the  description  of  desserts  in  general,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  fbw  more  hints  and  receipts,  which  will  tend  both 
to  economise  as  well  as  gratify  the  palate  and  sight; 
and  very  diflferent  in  style  from  some  of  our  visitors, 
who,  though  they  spend  their  money  freely  enough  when 
they  give  their  Christmas  party,  but  still  keep  up  the 
old  style  of  covering  their  table  with  dry  sweet  staff, 
and,  in  the  way  of  fruits,  display  oranges  in  their  ori{^- 


nal  golden  skin,  Bibaton  nippins  in  their  moumfhl  ones, 
American  apples  with  their  vermilion  cheeks,  laige 
winter  pears  in  their  substantial  state,  the  whole  orna- 
mented and  crowned  with  laurel,  no  doubt  to  signify 
their  immortality,  being  present  upon  almost  every 
table  from  year  to  year,  especially  the  unsociable  pear, 
which  no  teeth  can  ever  injure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  injure  the  teeth.  A  very  comical  friend  assured 
us,  aa  a  fact,  that  he  had  met  one  of  the  before-mentioned 
pears  in  three  different  parties  in  less  than  a  week, 
having,  for  cariosity's  sake,  engraved  his  initial  with  a 
penknife  upon  one  he  was  served  with  at  the  first  party. 
'  And  talk  about  pine-apples,'  said  he, '  many  times  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  same,  and 
even  as  much  as  twice  in  less  thi^  twelve  hours,  quite 
in  a  difibrent  direction,  that  is,  on  a  dinner-table  in  the 
west-end  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and,  at  midnight, 
on  the  supper-table  of  a  civie  ball ;  at  dinner  being 
perched  on  an  elevated  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
wide  table,  so  much  out  of  reach  that  it  would  alniost 
require  a  small  ladder  to  get  at  it ;  and  I  must  say  that 
every  guest  present  paid  due  respect  to  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  never  made  an  assault,  or  even  an  attempt  to 
disturb,  much  less  to  uncrown,  his  ft-uity  miyesty, 
though,  now  and  then,  one  of  the  fair  gnest^  as  a  eom- 
pliment,  would  remark  to  the  amphitrion,  that  she 
never  saw  in  her  life  a  finer  pine-apple.  "  Very  fine, 
very  fine  indeed,  madam  I  will  yon  allow  me  to  offer 
you  part  of  an  orange  1"  **  Not  any  more,  I  thank  you, 
sir,"  being  the  reply.' 

«  On  the  supper-table  this  aristoeraUo  and  inacces- 
sible pine  still  holds  its  kingly  rank,  and  is  still  proudly 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  sideboard,  surrounded  bv  Por- 
tugal or  Rhenish  grapes,  and  to  prevent  its  dethrone- 
ment by  removing  the  grapes,  the  intelligent  waiter  has 
carefully  tied  it  to  the  ornament  that  supports  it.  Our 
friend,  who  is  a  literary  gentleman,  has  promised  to 
write  a  small  brochure,  to  be  called  the  *  Memoirs  of  a 
Pine  apple  in  London,'  which,  I  am  confident,  will  not 
fail  of  being  very  interesting,  having  had  the  advantage 
of  mixing  in  so  many  different  societies.'*— Pp.  861, 862. 

The  next  extract  will  exliibit  M.  Beyer's  powers  of 
imagination.  Is  there  not  something  sublime  in  the 
fancy  that  originated  this  niarveUous  vision  of  a 
"  Marvellous  Boy  "  on  Primrose  Hill  ? 

"  People  ought  really  to  devote  more  time,  eare,  and 
personal  attention  to  their  daily  subsistence,  it  being 
the  most  expensive  department  through  life  of  human 
luxury..  I  shall,  for  example,  give  you  a  slight  and  cor- 
rect idea  of  it,  which  T  am  confident  you  never  before 
conceived.  For  this  I  shall  propose  to  take  seventy 
yean  of  the  life  of  an  epicure,  beyond  which  age  many 
of  that  class  of  bon  vivarUs  arrive,  and  even  above  eighty, 
still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  degu8tation,&c.  (for  example, 
Talleyrand,  Cambac^r^,  Lord  Sefton,  &c.) ;  if  the  first 
of  the  said  epicures  when  entering  on  the  tenth  spring 
of  his  extraordinary  career,  had  been  placed  on  an 
eminence,  say,  the  top  of  Primrose-hill,  and  had  had 
exhibited  before  his  infantine  eyes  the  enormous 
quantity  of  food  his  then  insignificant  person  would 
destroy  before  he  attained  his  seventy-first  year,— first, 
he  would  believe  it  must  be  a  delusion ;  then,  secondly, 
he  would  inquire,  where  the  money  could  come  from  to 
purchase  so  much  luxurious  extravagance  1  But  here  I 
shall  leave  the  pecuniary  expenses  on  one  side,  which  a 
man  of  wealth  can  easily  surmount  when  required.  So 
now,  dearest^  for  the  extraordinary  fact.  Imagine  on 
the  top  of  the  above-mentioned  hill  a  rushlight  of  a  boy 
just  entering  his  tenth  year,  surrounded  with  the 
recherchS  provision  and  delicaeiea  claimed  by  his  rank 
and  wealth,  taking  merely  the  medium  consumption  of 
his  daily  meals.  By  closely  calculating,  he  would  be 
surrounded  ^and  gazed  at  by  the  following  number  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  &c. :— By  no  less  than  80  oxen, 
200  sheep,  100  ealve^  200  lambe,  60  pigs;  in  poultry. 
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1,200  fowls,  800  turkeyB,  150  geese,  400  ducklings,  263 
pigeons,  1,400  partridges,  pbeasanU,  and  groose ;  600 
woodcocks  and  snipes ;  600  wild-dacks,  widgeon,  and 
teil ;  450  ploTera,  ruffes,  and  reeres;  800  quails,  orto- 
lans, and  aotterela,  and  a  few  guillemdts  and  oUier 
foreign  birds;  also  500  hares  and  rabbits,  40  deer,  120 
Guinea,  fowl,  10  peacocks,  and  S60  wild-fowl.  In  the 
way  of  fish,  120  tnrbot,  140  salmon,  120  eod,  260  trout, 
400  mackerel,  SOO  whitings,  800  soles  and  slips,  400 
flounders,  400  red  mullet,  200  eels,  150  haddoc&s,  400 
herrings,  5,000  smelts,  and  some  hundred  thousand  of 
those  delicious  silveiy  whitebait,  besides  a  few  hundred 
species  of  fresh-water  fishes.  In  shell-fish,  20  turtle, 
80,000  oysters,  1,500  lobsters  or  crabs,  800,000  prawns, 
shrimps,  sardines,  and  anchoviea.  In  the  way  of  fruit, 
about  500  lbs.  of  grapes,  860  lbs.  of  pine-apples,  600 
peaches,  1,400  apricots,  240  melons,  and  some  hundred 
thousand  plums,  greengages,  apples,  pears,  and  some 
millions  of  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
mulberries,  and  an  abundance  of  other  small  fruit,  yiz. 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  dry  figs,  and  plums.  In  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  5,475  Ibp.  weight,  and  about  2,484{  lbs. 
of  butter,  684  lbs.  of  cheese,  21,000  eggs,  800  ditto 
plovers'.  Of  bread,  4|  tons,  half  a  ton  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, near  2|  tons  of  sugar ;  and,  if  he  had  happened  to 
be  a  covetous  boy,  he  oould  have  formed  a  fortification 
or  moat  round  the  said  hill  with  the  liquids  he  would 
have  to  partake  of  to  facilitate  the  digestion  of  the 
above-named  provisions,  which  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  ll,67Sf  gallons,  which  may  be  taken  as  below; 
49  hogsheads  of  wine,  l,868f  gallons  of  beer,  584  gal- 
lons of  spirits,  842  lioueur,  2,894f  gallons  of  ooffee,  cocoa, 
tea,  ke.,  and  804  gallons  of  milk,  2,786  gallons  of  water, 
all  of  which  would  actually  protect  him  and  his  antici- 
pated property  from  any  young  Uiief  or  fellow-schoolboy, 
like  Alexandre  Dumas  had  protected  Dante  and  his 
immense  treasure  from  the  pirates  in  his  island  of 
Honte  Christo."— Pp.  408—410. 

We  have  cited  enough  to  convince  every  reader  that 
M.  Soyer  is  what  all  who  know  him  acknowledge  him 
to  be,  vix.  a  very  clever,  and  a  very  good  fellow.  We 
have  been  desirous  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact; 
there  is  no  need  to  declare  that  he  is  a  very  good  cook. 
All  the  world  knows  that  he  is  also  a  very  good 
teacher,  as  is  shown  in  the  book  before  us,  in  which 
he  takes  great  pains  to  exphun  the  prindplea  of  good 
cookeiy,  as  well  as  to  give  the  best  directions  for  the 
practice  of  this  really  important  art,  among  the  middle 
classes  in  England.  This  work  contains  about  a 
"thousand  receipts  for  the  economic  and  judicious 
preparation  of  every  meal  of  the  day,  with  those  of  the 
norseiy  and  sick  room,  and  minnte  directions  for 
family  management  in  ail  its  branches." 

"The  Fair  Daughters  of  Albion,"  to  whom  the 
"  Modem  Housewife  "  is  gracefully  introduced  by  M. 
Soyer,  cannot  fail  to  benefit  largely  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  her.  Their  chances  of  marriage 
wiU  be  doubled,  and  their  chances  of  peace  and  comfort 
after  marriage  will  be  quadrupled,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  treasure  of  a 
woman. 


"  Practice  in  Qerman.  Adapted  for  Self-Listmction." 
By  Falck  Lebahn.  London :  Whittaker  ft  Go.  1849. 
The  German  language  is  now,  as  the  French  was 


are  immense,  and  for  all  literary  persons,  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  a  desideratum ;  while  for  people  in  general,  both 


as  a  polite  aooomplishment,  and  the  open  gate  to  & 
vast  field  of  amusement  and  information,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  is  of  the  highest  and  most  essential 
value.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  d 
education,  the  want  has  long  been  acknowledged  of 
an  efficient  medium  of  instruction.  Mr.  Falck  Lebahn, 
in  his  "  German  in  one  Volume,"  presented  the  public 
with  a  work  at  once  simple,  complete,  and  ablj 
arranged.  It  was  the  very  best  of  its  dass.  He  has 
now  laid  before  ns  "Practice  in  German,"  which, 
containing  as  it  does  an  interlinear  translation  of  La 
Motte  Fouqu^'s  tale,  "Undine,"  with  the  most 
complete  and  copious  explanatory  notes,  will  be  fonnd 
invaluable — indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  all  stadenu 
of  German,  who  wish  with  little  labour  and  great 
certainty  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  this  magnificent 
language.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  original;  its 
execution  is  admirable.  With  it  and  its  companion 
volume,  any  one  may,  with  ordinary  diligence,  and  in 
a  comparatively  brief  time,  acquire  a  oompeteut  ac- 
quaintance with  German.  There  are  few  dasses  ctf 
books  which  are  more  numerously  supplied,  and  there 
are  few  branches  of  literature  in  which  the  competidon 
is  g^realer,  than  books  of  instruction  in  languages,  and 
there  arc  few  things  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  one 
that  is  really  good.  We  have  seen  many  German 
grammars,  and  many  works  of  assistance  to  the  student ; 
but  we  can  without  partiality  say,  that  Mr.  Falck 
Lebahn's  is  at  once  the  simplest,  completest,  and  the 
clearest  road  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  that 
ever  came  under  our  observation. 

"  Maternal  Love."  By  Margratia  L(uidon.  3  toIs. 
post  8vo.  This  work  is  a  strange  mixUue  of  sense 
and  nonsense — common-place  and  eocentricitj.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  dull  book,  because  there  is  absurdity 
enough  in  it  to  keep  the  reader  awake ;  but  to  call  it 
interesting  or  agreeable,  would  be  to  misapply  the 
words  unjustifiably.  The  autlioress  has  peculiar  notions 
on  politics,  education,  and  social  morals,  which  she 
introduces  into  this  novel ; — ^tbey  are  not  calculated 
to  fire  mankind  with  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  and 
will  be  perfectly  harmless  to  the  general  reader,  if  they 
do  not  prove  very  amusing. 

"Rudimentary  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Archi> 
tecture,  Civil  and  Naval — ^Building  and  Construction^ 
Early  and  Ecclestiastioal  Art— Engineering,  Civil  and 
Mechanical  — Fine  Art  —  Mining  — Surveying,  ftc." 
By  John  Weale.  London :  J.  Weide.  High  Holbora. 
The  title  of  a  book  like  this  conveys  its  best  panegyric 
if  the  promise  it  contains  be  really  carried  out ;  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  nsefoi 
compilation,  which  has  many  novel  .and  interesting 
features  which  render  it  valuable  and  engaging,  no; 
only  to  the  professional,  but  general  reader,  who  will 
find  here  what  it  would  often  cost  him  much  tronble 
and  research  to  discover  elsewhere.  Such,  for  examf^ 
is  the  collation  firom  Dugdale*s  Monasticon,  of  the 
abbeys,  alien  priories,  collegiate  churches,  monasteries, 
with  their  several  orders  and  dates  of  foundation.     la 


formerly,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  studies  of  the 

English  student.  It  abounds  in  richness ;  its  resources^hort,  this  "  Dictionary  of  Terms  "  well  supplies,  in  a 


compendious  form,  a  deficiency  veiy  often  felt  bj  the 
student. 
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